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OBJECTS AND RULES 


OF 

Till': ABSOCLVTIOX, 


OBJECTS. 

The Association contemplates no interference with the ground occupied 
by other institutions. Its objects are -To give a stronger impulse and 
a more systematic direction to scientific inquiry, — to ])romotc the inter- 
course of those Avho cultivate Science in different parts of the British 
Empire, with one another and with foreign philosophers, — to obtain a 
more general attention fo the objects of Science, and a removal of any 
disadvantages of a public kind which impede its progress. 

BULKS. 

Admission of Members and jissoclates. 

All persons who have attended the first Meeting shall be entitled 
to become Members of the Assoeiation, upon subscribing an obligation 
to conform to its liules. 

The Fellows and Members of Chartered Literary and Philosophical 
Societies publishing Transactions, in the Britisli Empire, shall be entitled, 
in like manner, to become Members r)f the Association. 

Tlio OflScers and embers of the Councils, or ^Managing Committees, 
of Philosophical Institutions shall be entitled, in like manner, to become 
Members of the Association. 

All Members of a Philosophical Institution rceommended by its Coun- 
cil or Managing Committee shall he entitled, in like manner, to become 
Members of the Association. 

Persons not belonging to such Institutions shall bo elected by the 
General Committee or Council to become Ijife ^lembers of the Asso- 
ciation, Annual Subscribers, or Associates for the year, subject to the 
approval of a General Meeting. 

Compositions, Subscriptions, and Privileges. 

Life Members shall pay, on admission, the vsum of Ten Pounds. They 
shall receive (jratuitovsly the Reports of the Associatiem which may be 
published after tlio date of such payment. They are eligible to all the 
offices of the Association. 

Annual Subscribers shall pay, on admission, the sum of Two Pounds, 
and in each following year the sum of One Pound. They shall receive 
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gratuitously the Reports of the Association for the year of their admission 
and for the years in which they continue to pay tviiJwut intermission their 
Annual Subscription. By omitting to pay this subscription in any par- 
ticular year, Members of this class (Annual Subscribers) lose for that and 
all future years the privilege of receiving the volumes of the Association 
gratis ; but they may resume their Membership and other privileges at any 
subsequent Meeting of the Association, paying on each such occasion the 
sum of One Pound. They are eligible to all the offices of the Association. 

Associates for the year shall pay on admission the sum of One Pound. 
They shall not receive gratuitously the Reports of the Association, nor be 
eligible to serve on Committees, or to hold any office. 

The Association consists of the following classes : — 

1. Life Members admitted from 1831 to 1815 inclusive, who have paid 
on admission Five Pounds as a composition. 

2. Life Members who in 184G, or in subsequent years, have paid on 
admission Ten Pounds as a composition. 

3. Annual Members admitted from 1831 to 1839 inclusive, subject to 
the payment of One Pound annually. [May resume their J\[embership after 
intermission of Annual Payment.] 

4. Annual Members admitted in any year since 1839, subject to tho 
payment of Two Pounds for tho first year, and Ono Pound in each 
following year. [May resume their Membership after intermission of 
Annual Payment.] 

5. Associates for the year, subject to tlic payment of One Pound. 

6. Corresponding Members nominated by the Council. 

And tho Members and Associates will be entitled to receive the annual 
volume of Reports, gratis^ or to ptirchase it at reduced (or Members*) 
price, according to the following specification, viz. : — 

1. Gratis, — Old Life Members who have paid Five Pounds as a compo- 

sition for Annual Payments, and previous to 1845 a further 
sum of Two Pounds as a Book Subscription, or, since 1845, 
a further sum of Five Pounds. 

New Life Members who have paid Ten Pounds as a composition* 

Annual Members v'ho have not inlermiltcd their Annual Sub- 
scription . 

2. At reduced or Members' Price, viz., two-thirds of the Publication Price. 

—Old Life Members who have paid Five Pounds as a compo- 
sition for Annual Payments, but no further sum as a Book 
Subscription. 

Annual Members who have intermitted their Annual Subscription. 

Associates for the year, [Privilege confined to the volume for 
that year only.] 

3. Members may purchase (for the purpose of completing their sets) any 

of the volumes of the Reports of the Association up to 1874, 
of which more than 15 copies remain, at 2s. fid. per volume.^ 

Application to be made at tho Office of tho Association. 

Volumes not claimed within two years of the date of publication can 
only be issued by direction of the Council. 

Subscriptions shall bo received by tho Treasurer or Secretaries* 


* A few complete sets, 1831 tu 1874, ure on aide, ut 110 the ect, 
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Meetings, 

Tlie Association shall meet annually, for one week, or longer. The 
place of each Meeting shall be appointed by the Greneral Committee not 
less than two years in advance ^ ; and the arrangements for it shall be 
entrusted to the Ofl&cers of the Association. 

General Committee, 

The General Committee shall sit during the week of the Meeting, or 
longer, to transact the business of the Association. It shall consist of the 
following persons 

Class A. Permanent Members. 

1. Members of the Council, Presidents of the Association, and Presi- 
dents of Sections for the present and preceding years, with Authors of 
Reports in the Transactions of the Association. 

2. Members who by the publication of Works or Papers have fur- 
thered the advancement of those subjects which are taken into considera- 
tion at the Sectional Meetings of the Association. With o view of sub- 
mitting new claims under this Hide to the decision of the Council^ they must he 
sent to the Assistant General Secretary at least one month before the Meeting 
of the Association, The decision of the Council on the claims of any Member 
of the Association to he 'placed on the list of the General Committee to he final. 

Class B. Temporary Members.^ 

1. Delegates nominated by the Corresponding Societies under the 
conditions hereinafter explained. Claims under this Ride to he sent to the 
Assistant General Secretary before the opening of the Meeting. 

2. Office-bearers for tlie time being, or delegates, altogether not ex- 
ceeding three, from Scientific Institutions established in the place of 
Meeting. Claims under this Ride to he approved hy the Local Secretaries 
before the opening of the Meeting. 

3. Foreigners and other individuals whose assistance is desired, and 
who are specially nominated in writing, for the Meeting of the year, by 
the President and General Secretaries. 

4. Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of Sections. 

Organising Sectional Committees? 

The Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries of the several Sec- 
tions are nominated by the Council, and have power to exercise the func- 
tions ol‘ Sectional Committees until their names are submitted to the 
General Committee for election. 

From the time of their nomination they constitute Organising Com- 
mittees for the purpose of obtaining information upon the Memoirs and 
Reports likely be submitted to the Sections,"* and of preparing Reports 

* Revised by the General Committee, Liverpool, ISOG. 

® Revised, iMontreal, 188t. 

® Passed, Edinburgh, 1871, revised, Dover, 1809. 

* Notice to Contributors of Memoirs. — Authors are reminded that, under an 
arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance of Memoir'^, and the day'^ on which 
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thereon, and on the order in which it is desirable that they should be 
read. The Sectional Presidents of former years are ex oficio members 
of the Organising Sectional Committees.^ 

An Organising Committee may also hold such preliminary meetings as 
the President of the Committee thinks expedient, but shall, under any 
circumstances, meet on the first Wednesday of the Annual Meeting, at 
2 to appoint members ol* tho Sectional Committee.*^ 


Gonstltiiiioii of the Sectional Comniittecs,^ 

On the first day of tho Annual Meeting, tho President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, and Secredaries of each Section, who ^vill bo appointed by tho 
General Committee at 4 r.M., and those previous Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents of tho Section who may desire to attend, are to meet, at 2 r.M., 
in their Committee Tlooms, and appoint the Sectional Committees by 
selecting individuals from among the Members (not Associates) present 
at the ^Jiceting whose assistance they may particularly desire. The Sec- 
tional Committees thns constituted shall have power to add to their 
number from day to day. 

The List thus formed is to be entered daily in tho Sectional Minute- 
Book, and a copy forwarded without delay to the Printer, who is charged 
with publishing the same before 8 a.m. on tho next day in tho Journal of 
tho Sectional Proceedings. 


Bminesi^ of the Sectional Committees, 

Committee ^Meetings are to be hold on the Wednesday, and on the 
following Thursday, Friday, Saturday,* JMoiiday, and Tuesday, for the 
objects stated in the Rules of tho Association. The Organising Committee 
of a Section is emfiowered to arrange tho hours of meeting of the Section 
and tho Sectionnl (committee (‘xcept for Saturday/* 

The business is to be conducted in the following manner : — 

1. The President shall call on the Secretary to read the minutes of 

the previous Meeting of the Committee. 

2. No paper shall b(‘ read until it has been formally accepted by the 


tlicy are to bo road, arc now .as f.ir ns ])()-^siblo dotormiru'd by Oryanisin^ Coininiltees 
for the so\ora1 Sections In fore the Jhiidivuuj oJ the Meitlnq. It has thoieforc become 
iiecess.ary, in order to ^ivc an oiijioitunity to tho t'onniiitloos of doiiif^ justice to the 
several Oommunicatioiis, th.it i;uh aiillior slamld piepare an Abstract ot his Memoir 
of a lcno;th Miitnble foi ins( rlion in the piiblislied Transactions of the Association, 
and that he should send it, to^i ther with the oiieinal Memoir, by book-post, on or 

before a(ldri‘sv,ed t«> tho General Secretaries, at the oilice of 

the Association. ‘J'kir Section ’ If it should be inconvenient to tho Autlioi* 

that his iiajier should be read on an}’- paitnuLir dajs, he isiequested to send in- 
formation thereof to the Secietaiiis m a stpaiale note. Authors who send in their 
MSS. thiee complete weeks hi'foie the ^leetino, and ^\hose papers aie accejitcd, 
will be furnished, before the Meetinu, witli ininted copiers of their Reports and 
rdDstracts. No llepoit, Paper, or Ahstiaet <.ni he insiuti'd in the Annual Volume* 
unless it is handed either to the Re*coidci oi the Section oi to the* Assistant Gener.il 
Secretary before the conclusion of the Mcelimj. 

' Sheffield, 187Jf ^ Swansea, 1880, revised, Dover, 1809. 

» Edinburgh, 1871, revised, Dover, 1809. 

The meeting on Saturday is optional, Southport, 1883. ® Nottingham, 1893 
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Committee of the Section, and entered on the minutes accord- 
ingly. 

3. Papers which have been reported on unfavourably by the Organ- 
ising Committees shall not bo brought before the Sectional 
Committees.' 

At the first meeting, one of the Secretaries will read the Minutes of 
last year’s proceedings, as recorded in the Minute-Book, and the Synopsis 
of Recommendations adopted at the last Meeting of the Association 
and printed in the last volume of the Report. Ho will next proceed to 
road the Report of the Organising Committee. ^ Tlie list of Communi- 
cations to be read on Thursday shall be then arranged, and the general 
distribution of business throughout the week shall ' be provisionally ap- 
pointed. At the close of the Committee Meeting the Secretaries shall 
forward to the Printer a List of the Papers appointed to bo read. The 
Printer is charged with publishing the same before 8 a.m. on Thursday 
in the Journal. 

On the second day of the Annual Meeting, and the following days, 
the Secretaries are to correct, on a copy of the Journal, the list of papers 
which have been read on that day, to add to it a list of those appointed 
to be read on the next day, and to send this copy of the Journal as early 
in the day as possible to the Printer, who is charged with printing the 
same before 8 a.m. next morning in the Journal. Tt is necessary that one 
of the Secretaries of each Section (generally the Recorder) should call 
at the Printing Office and revise the proof each evening. 

Minutes of the proceedings of every Committee are to be entered daily 
in the Minute-Book, which should bo confirmed at the next meeting of 
the Committee. 

Lists of the Reports and Memoirs read in the Sections are to be entered 
in the Minute-Book daily, which, with all Memoirs and Gojnes or Abstracts 
of Memoirs furnished bij Authors, are to he forwarded, at the close of the 
Sectional Meetings, to the Assistant General Secretary. 

The Yice-Presidents and Secretaries of Sections become ex officio 
temporary Members of the General Committee (vide p. xxix), and will 
receive, on application to the Treasurer in the Reception Room, Tickets 
entitling them to attend its Meetings. 

The Committees will take into consideration any suggestions which may 
be offered by their Members for the advancement of Science. They are 
specially requested to review the recommendations adopted at preceding 
Meetings, as published in the volumes of tlie Association, and the com- 
munications made to the Sections at this Meeting, for the purposes of 
selecting definite points of research to which individual or combined 
exertion may be usefully directed, and branches of knowledge on the 
state and progress of which Reports are wanted ; to name individuals or 
Committees for the execution of such Reports or researches ; and to state 
whether, and to what degree, these objects may be usefully advanced by 
the appropriation of the funds of the Association, by application to 
Government, Philosophical Institutions, or Local Authorities. 

In case of appointment of Committees for special objects of Science, 
it is expedient that all Members of the' Oommittee should he named, and 

* These rules were adopted by the General Committee, Plymouth, 1877. 

* This and the following sentence were added by the General Committei' Edin- 
burgh, 1871, 
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one of them appoMed to act as Chairman, who shall have notified 'per- 
socially or in writing his willingtiess to accept the office, the Chairman to have 
the respojisibiUfy of receivu)g anddUhiirsing the grant (If any has been made) 
and securing the presentation of the Tteport in due time; and, further, it is 
expedient that one of the members should be appointed to act as Secretary, for 
ensuring attention to busines<f. 

That it is desirable that the number of Members appointed to serve on a 
Committee should he as small as is consistent with its efjicient working. 

That a tabular list of the Committees appointed on the recommendation 
of each Section should be se'ut each year to the Itecorders of the several Sec» 
tions, to miable them to fill in the staipment udiethtr the several Committees 
appointed on the recommendation of their respective Sections had presented 
their reports. 

That on the proposal to recommend the appointment of a Committee for a 
special object of science having been adopted by the Sectional Committee, the 
number of Members of <iuch Committee he then fired, but that the Members to 
serve on such Committee be nominated and selected by the Sectional Oonu 
mittee at a subsequent medingd 

Committees have power to add to their number persons whoso assist- 
ance they may require. 

The recommendations adopted by tho Committees of Sections are to 
be registered in the Forms furnished to their Secretaries, and one Copy of 
each IS to be forwarded, without delay, to the Assistant General Secretary 
for presentation to the Committee of Recommendations. Unless this be 
done, the Biecommendations cannot receive the sanction of the As'^ociatiou. 

N.B. — Recommendations which may originate in any one of the Sections 
must first he sanctioned by the Committee of that Section before they can 
be referred to the Committee of Recommendations or confirmed by the 
General Committee. 


Notices regarding Grants of Money. ^ 

1. No Committee shall raise money in the name or under the auspices of 

tho British Association without special permission from the General 
Committee to do so ; and no money so raised shall bo expended 
except in accordance with the Rules of the Association. 

2. In grants of money to Committees the Association does not contem- 

plate tho payment of personal expenses to tho Members. 

3. Committees to which grants of money are entrusted by tho Association 

for tho prosecution of particular Researches in Science are ap- 
pointed for one year only. If the work of a Committee cannot bo 
completed in the year, and if the Sectional Committee desire the 
work to be continued, application for the reappointment of tho 
Committee for another year must be made at the next meeting of 
the Association. 

4. Each Committee is required to present a Report, whether final or in- 
terim, at the next meeting of the Association after their appoint- 
ment or reappointment. Interim Reports must be submitted in 
writing, though not necessarily for publication. 

* Revised by the General rommittce, Bath, 1888. 

* Revised by the General Committee at Ipswich, 1896. 
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5. In each Committee the Chairman is the only person entitled to 
call on the Treasurer, Professor G. Carey Poster, P.R.S., for 
such portion of the sums granted as may from time to time be 
required. 

0. Grants of money sanctioned at a meeting of the Association expire on 
June 30 following. The Treasurer is not authorised after that 
date to allow any claims on account of such grants. 

7. The Chairman of a Committee must, before the meeting of the Asso- 

ciation next following after the appointment or reappointment of 
tho Committee, forward to the Treasurer a statement of the sums 
which have been received and expended, with vouchers. Tho 
Chairman must also return the balance of the grant, if any, which 
has been received and not spent ; or, if further expenditure is con- 
templated, he must apply for leave to retain the balance. 

8. When application is made for a Committee to be reappointed, and to 

retain tho balance of a former grant which is in the hands of the 
Chairman, and also to receive a further grant, the amount of such 
further grant is to bo estimated as being additional to, and not 
inclusive of, the balance proposed to be retained. 

9. The Committees of the Sections shall ascertain whether a Report has 

been made by every Committee appointed at tho previous Meeting 
to whom a sum of money has been granted, and shall report to the 
Committee of Recommendations in every case where no such 
report has been received. 

10. Members and Committees who may be entrusted with sums of money 

for collecting specimens of any description are requested to re- 
serve tho specimens so obtained to bo dealt with by authority of 
the Council. 

11. Committees are requested to furnish a list of any apparatus which 

may have been purchased out of a grant made by the Association, 
and to state whether the apparatus will be useful for continuing 
the research in question, or for other sciontihe purposes. 

12. All Instruments, Papers, Drawings, and other property of the Asso- 

ciation are to bo deposited at the Oflice of the Association when 
not employed in scientific inquii*ics for the Association. 


Business of the Sections, 

Tho Meeting Room of each Section is opened for conversation shortly 
beforo the meeting commences. The Section Rooms and approaches thereto 
can he used for 'tio notices^ exhibitions^ or other jjnrposes than those of the 
Association, 

At the time appointed the Chair will be taken,' and the reading of 
communications, in the order previously made public, commenced. 

Sections may, by the desire of tho Committees, divide themselves into 
Departments, as often as tho number and nature of the communications 
delivered in may render such divisions desirable. 

' The Organising Committee of a Section is empowered to ai range the hours 
of meeting of the Section and of the Sectional Committee* except for Saturday. 

1900. b 
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A Repoi’fc presented to the Association, and read to tlie Section which 
originally called for it, may bo read in another Section, at the request of 
the Oflicera of that Section, with the consent of the Author. 


Duties of the Doorkeepers. 

1. To remain constantly at the Doors of the Kooms to which they are 

appointed during the whole time for which tliey are engaged. 

2. To require of every person desirous of entering the Rooms the ex- 

hibition of a Member’s, Associate’s, or Lady’s Ticket, or Reporter’s 

Ticket, signed by tlie Treasurer, or a Special Ticket signed by the 

Assistant (leiieral Secretary. 

3. Persona unprovided with any of these Tickets can only be admitted 

to any particular Room by order of the Secretary in that Room. 

No person is exempt from these Rules, except those Officers of the 
Association whose names arc printed in the Programme, p. 1. 

Duties of the Messengers, 

To rcniaiii constantly at the Rooms to which they arc appointed dur- 
ing the wliolc time for which they arc engaged, except when employed on 
messages by one of the Officers directing these Rooms* 

(Jovwiittve of lieconvmendiUioits, 

The General Committee shall appoint at each Meeting a Committee, 
which shall receive and consider the Recommendations of the Sectional 
Committees, and report to the Gcnenil Committee the measures which 
they would advise to be adopted for tho advancement of Science. 

The rx oj/irio membiTS of the CoinmitLie of Recommendations are the 
President and Vice-Presidents of the Meeting, the (general and Assistant* 
(leneral Secretaries, the General Treasurer, the Trustees, and the Presidents 
of tlie Association in former years. 

All Recommendations of Grants of jNIoncy, Requests for Special Re- 
searches, and Reports on Scientific Subjects shall bo submitted to the 
Committee of Recommendations, and not taken into consideration by the 
General Committee unless previously recommended by the Committee of 
Recommendations. 

All proposals for establishing new Sections, or altering the titles of 
Sections, or for any other change in the constitutional forms and funda- 
mental rules of tho Association, shall be referred to tho Committee of 
Recommendations for a report.' 

If the President of a Section is unable to attend a meeting of the 
Committee of Recommendations, the Sectional Committee shall be 
authorised to appoint a Vice-President, or, failing a Vice-President, 
some other member of tho Committee, to attend in his place, due notice 
of tho appointment being sent to the Assistant General SecreWy.® 

* l\ih5Hv(l by the (tciieral Committee at Birmingham, 1865. 

J’assed by the General Committee at Leeds, 1830* 
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Corresponding Societies,^ 

1. Any Society is eligible to bo placed on the List of Corresponding 
Societies of the Association which undertakes local scientific investiga- 
tions, and publishes notices of the results. 

2. Application may bo made by any Society to bo placed on the 
List of Corresponding Societies. Applications must be addressed to the 
Assistant General Secretary on or before the 1st of June preceding tho 
Annual Meeting at which it is intended they should bo considered, and 
must be accompanied by specimens of the publications of tho results of 
the local scientific investigations recently undertaken by the Society. 

3. A Corresponding Societies Committee shall be annually nomi- 
nated by tho Council and appointed by tho General Committee for the 
purpose of considering these applications, as well as for that of keeping 
themselves generally informed of tho annual work of the Corresponding 
Societies, and of superintending the preparation of a list of tho papers 
published by them. This Couiinittec shall make an annual report to the 
General Committee, and shall suggest such additions or changes in tho 
List of Corresponding Societies as they may think desirable. 

4. Kvery Corresponding Society shall return each year, on or before the 
Isb of June, to the Assistant General Secretary of the Association, a 
schedule, properly filled up, which will be issued by him, and which will 
contain a request for such particulars with regard to the Society as may 
be requii'cd for the informat ion of the Corresponding Societies Committee. 

5. There shall bo inserted in the Animal lleport of the Association 
a list, in nii abbreviated form, of tho papers published by tho Corre- 
sponding Societies during the past twelve months which contain the 
results of the local scientific work conducted by them ; those papers only 
being included which refer to subjects coming under the cognisance of 
one or other of the various Sections of ilic Association. 

0. A Corresponding Society shall have the right to nominate any 
one of its members, who is also a Member of the Association, as its dele- 
gate to the Annual Meeting of the Association, who shall be for the time 
a Member of the General Committee. 


CoufcreiLCe of Vidctjatcs of Uorra^j^oiidunj Suciotics. 

7. The Coiiferenco of Delegates of Corresponding Societies is em* 
powered to send recommendations to tho Committee of Recommen- 
dations for tlicir consideration, and for report to the General Committee, 

8. The Delegates of the various Corresponding Societies shall con- 
stitute a Conference, of which the Cliairman, Vice-Chairmen, and Secre- 
taries shall be aimnally nominated by the Council, and appointed by the 
General Committee, and of which the members of tho Corrosponding 
Societies Committee shall be e.e officio members. 

0. The Conference of Delegates sliall be summoned by tlie Secretaries 
to bold ono or more meetings during eacli Animal Meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and shall be empowered to invito any Member or Associate to take 
part in the meetings. 

10. The Secretaries of each Section shall be instructed to Iransinit to 
* Pabsed by the General Committee, 1881. 

b2 
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the Secretaries of the Conference of Delegates copies of any recommen- 
dations forwarded by the Presidents of Sections to the Committee of 
Becommeudations bearing upon matters in which the co-operation of 
Corresponding Societies is desired ; and the Secretaries of the Conference 
of Delegates shall invite the authors of these recommendations to attend 
the meetings of the Conference and give verbal explanations of their 
objects and of the precise way in which they would desire to have them 
carried into effect. 

11. It will be the duty of the Delegates to make themselves familiar 
with the purport of the several recommendations brought before the Confer- 
ence, in order that they and others who take part in the meetings may bo 
able to bring those recommendations clearly and favourably before their 
respective Societies. The Conference may also discuss propositions bear- 
ing on the promotion of more systematic observation and plans of opera- 
tion, and of greater uniformity in the mode of pubiisliing results. 


Local Co'ntv i i Uees, 

Local Committees shall bo formed by the Officers of the Association 
to assist in making arrangements for the Ikleetiiigs 

Local Committees shall have the power of adding to their numbers 
those Members of the Association whose assistance they may desire. 

Officers. 

A President, two or more Vice-Presidents, one or more Secretaries, 
and a Treasurer shall bo annually appointed by the General Committee. 


Co a n ell. 

In the intervals of the Meetings, the affairs of the Association shall 
be managed by a Council appointed by the General Committee. The 
Council may also assemble for the despatch of business during the week 
of the Meeting. 

(1) The Council shall consist of ^ 

1 . The Trustees. 

2. The past Presidents. 

3. The President and Vice-Presidents for the time being. 

4. The President and Vice-Presidents elect. 

5. The past and present General Treasurers, General and 

Assistant General Secretaries. 

6. The Local Treasurer and Secretaries for the ensuing 

Meeting 

7. Ordinary Members. 

(2) The Ordinary Members shall be elected annually from th© 

General Committee. 

» Passed by the General Committee at Belfast, 1874 . 
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(3) Thei^e shall be not more than twenty-five Ordinary Members, of 

whom not more than twenty shall have served on the Council, 
as Ordinary Members, in the previous year. 

(4) In order to carry out the foregoing rule, the following Ordinary 

Members of the outgoing Council shall at each annual election 
bo ineligible for nomination : — 1st, those who have served on 
the Council for the greatest number of consecutive years ; and, 
2nd, those who, being resident in or near London, have 
attended the fewest number of Meetings during the year 
— observing (as nearly as possible) the proportion of three by 
seniority to two by least attendance. 

(5) The Council shall submit to the General Committee in their 

Annual Report the names of the Members of the General 
Committee whom they recommend for election as Members of 
Council. 

(0) TJie Election shall take place at the same time as that of the 
Officers of the Association. 

Paper 8 and Communicaiions. 

The Author of any paper or communication shall be at liberty to 
reserve his right of property therein. 

A ccoiinis. 

The Accounts of the Association shall be audited annually, by Auditors 
appointed by the General Committee. 
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TEUSTEES AND OENEEAL OFFICEES, 1831—1901. 


TRUSTKES. 


1S32-70 (Sir) ]\. 1. Muiicii rsoN (Bart.), 
F.K.S. 

3.s:J2-G2 .Ioiin Tvyi.oe, Esq., E.B.S. 
1832- (!. llAnnACJJJ, Es(|., E.ll.S. 
is:il>-41 K. Baii.y, Es.i., K.RIS. 

1844 -5S Bcv (i. iR^ArocK, E.B.H. 
1858-.S2 (IciK'DiI E. SAiiiNE, F.KS. 
18()2-Sl bir 1‘. E(iEKTON, B.nl., F.R.S. 


1872 *Sir J. Lubiiock, B ari . (now Lord 
A\ EBUEY), F.R.S. 

1881*83 W. Sl’OTTISWOODE, Esq., Rri'S. 

RS. 

1883 LoinI Yi.Kicnr, F.R S. 

1883 1)8 Sir Lyon (now Lord) Tlayeaie, 
E.R.S. 

181)8 TiuL A. W. RijcKEU, F.R.S. 


(lENERAL 

1831 .Ion \'i II \N (iK \Y, Es((. 

18.‘>2- (J2 .loHN 3' i.oE, Es(( , K.Jt.S. 
1802-7 ) W. SroTTisw ooui;, Esq., F.R f 


TREASURERS. 

1874-1)1 Prol. vV. W. Wi LLiAMSON, F*R.S. 
181)1 98 J’loC. A. \V. Ri'ckeE, F.R.S. 

. . 1898 rioL G. F. Fo8TEU, E.R.S. 


1832-35 

183.1-30 


1830-37 

1837-31) 

1839-4.1 


184.1-.10 
18.10 -.12 

1812 .13 
1 8.1.3-51) 
18.19-01 
1.801-02 
1802-03. 

1 8G3-0.1 

18(;.1 00 


1831 

1832 


1832 02 
1862-78 
1878-.S0 

J881 


GENERAL SEl’RK'L'ARiES. 


R(\ W. FeKNOX llAECOURT, 

F.B S. 

Rev. \V. A'KBNON IfARCOOKT, 
l'\R S , and F. Batly, Ef.(i., 
L.li S. 

Rov. W. YJIUNON IIAJICOUUT, 
F JTS , and li. 1. MuiicnisoN, 
Esq , F.J^ S. 

R T. '^MruciiisoN, Es(j , F.R S , 
an<l Rt'\ . G. Vc^acock, F.R S. 

Sir B. 1 ]Mi linn SON, F.R.S., 
and Ala joi E Sadine, F.R S. 

lacnt. -Colonel E. SABINE, F.R.S. 

Geneial E. S\binii, V B.S., and 
.T K. Royi b. Esq , FR.S. 

.1. E. Roylb, Es,|., E.u S. 

General E. S \binj:, F.B S. 

I’rnf. R. AValkek, F R.S. 

W. lIoi’KiNS, Es(j., F K S. 

AY. iloi'KiN.s, Es(j., F.B.S., and 
Fiof .J I’m M n*.s, F.R.S. 

W. Rofkins, Em{ , F.R S., and 
F. ClM/roN. Em I . F K.S. 

F. Gai/ion, Es(j , F B.S. 


1.800-68 F. G ALTON, E‘?q., F R.S., aUd 
Dr. T. A. Hirst. F.R.S. 

1808 71 Dr. T. A. HiEST, F.R.S., and Dr. 
'r. 'I'lIOAlHON, F.R.S. 

1871- 72 Dr 3’.34iOMSON,F.R.S.,andCapt. 

Don; LAS UalTon, F.R.S. 
1872 70 Cnpt, D. G ALTON, F.R.S., and 
l)i. Micmiaei, Foster, FR.S. 
1.S70-81 Cap!. 1) GaltoN, F R.S. , and 
Di . 1* L. S(M X'PER, F.R S. 

1881- 82 Capt. J). Galtox, F.R.S, alid 

I’lol F. Al. Baleour, FR.S. 

1882- 83 Capt DoroLAH G ALTON, F.R.S. 

1883- 9.1 Sir Dou(iL\s GaltON, F.R.S., 

and A. G AT'ernox HarcoERT, 
Esq., F R S. 

1895-97 A. G. Verxox IIarcoukt, Eh(]., 
F.R S., and ProL E. A. 
ScH.\rER, F.R.S. 

1897- Piol. SniAKBR, F.H.S., and Sir 
1900 AV.('.Robi:rts-Atstkn, F.R.S. 
1900 Sir W. ('. ROEIlRTS-ArSTKX, 
F.R S . and Dr. D. II. ScOTT, 
F.ll.S. 


ASSISTANT GENERAL SECREIAKIKS. 


.Toux Phillips, K^q.^ i^rc ref a n/. 
ITol. J. D. Forbes, Acting 
Sn'rrtnrf/. 

Prof. Joiix Phillips, F.R.S. 

G. Gripfitit, E.sq., AI.A. 

J. E. Pf. Gordon, Esq., B.xL, 
>Sr (‘rctfii'f/. 

G. Gri KbTTH, Esq., Ac^i/If/ 

Kccrriary. 


1881-85 JW. T. G. Bonney, F.R.S., 
>8< orclanj, 

1885-90 A. T. Atchison, Ei^q., M.A., 
Secretary. 

1890 G. Griffith, Esq., M.A. Acting 
I Secretary, 

1890 G. Griffith, Esq., M.A. 



Presidents and Secretaries of the Sections of the Association. 


Date and I'laco 


ri’c&idenls 


Secrelaricfti 


MATHRMATICAI. AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


COMMITTEE OK SCIEN’CES, I. MATHEMATICS AVI) GENERAL I'HVSICS. 


1832. Oxfor<] 

1833. Cambridge 
1831. Edinburgh 


Davies Oilbeit, D.D.L., E.ll.tS. 

Sir D. Ijrt'\vs1i*r, E.H.S 

llcv. W. Whew ell, K.lhS. 


llcv. ][. C’oddin<^lun. 

ITof. Porbi's. 

Drof. Eurbe.s, rroi*. Lloyd. 


SECTION A. MATHEMATICS AND 1’1I^STCS. 


1835. Dublin llcv. Dr. llobinson Prof. Sir W''. Ji. Hamilton, Prof. 

I Wheatstone. 

lvS3(;. Hrislul Ih'v.WilJiam WhewelljE.lt.S. Prof. Dorbeo, W. S. Harris, F. W. 

j Jerrard. 

1837. Liverpool... Sir D. Drew stcr, F.ll.S iW. S. Harris, llcv. Prof. Powell, 

I Prof. Stcvelly. 

1838. Newcastle Sir J. F. W. Ilenscliel, Bart., llev. Prof. (Jhcvallier, IMajor Sa^dne, 

I F.K.S. I Prof. Stevelly. 

1830, Birmingham llev. Prof . AVhcwell, P'.B.S.... J. D. ('hauce, W. Snow Harris, Prof. 

I Stewlly. 

1810. Glasgow ... Prof. Forbe.^i, F.ll.S lUev. Dr. Forbes, Prof. Stevelly, 

I 1 Arch. Sniitli. 

1811. Plymouth llev. P i of. Lloyd, F.Il.S 'Prof. Ste\e]ly. 

1842. Manchester V(‘ry Ih'v. (J. Pcacoch, D.D.JlTof. MdTdloeh, Prof. StC^elly, Kev. 
P.h.S. . W. Scoiesbv. 

1813. Cork Prof. MH'ulloeh, M.U.I.A. ... 3. Notl, Prof.* Ste\elly. 

1811. York 'Pile Eail iios«,e, F.Il.S. ... Ile\. ^\ m. lli\\, Pioi. SKnelly, 

1815. Cambridge I'lie Very llc\. the Dean of lh\. II. (hiodwdn, Piol. Stevelli, 
Ely, I G. ti. Sloki'.s. 

184C. Southami)- Sir John P^. W. Hersclicl, John Ditwv, Dr. Stevelly, G. G. 
ton. Bart., F.Il.S. l Stokes. 

1847. Oxford llcv. Prof. Powell, ]\I.A.,jllev. II. Price, Prof. Stevcl]}^ G. G. 

j F.Il.S. I Stoke.s. 

1848. Swansea ... Lord AYiottc'sle^, PMl.S I Dr. Ste\elly, G. G. Stokes. 

1819. Birmingliani William Hopkins, PMl.S 'Prof, ht evilly, G, G. Stoke.s, W. 

I llidout Wilis. 


1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 
1866. 
1867. 


Edinburgh 
lirswich ... 

P.i 11. id 

Hull 

Liverpool... 
Glasgow ... 
Cheltenham 
Dublin 


Prof. J. D. P'orbes, F.Il.S., 
Sec. ll.S.E. 
llev. W. Whcwcll, D.D., 
F.Il.S. 

Pjol. W. 'riiom oil, IM.A., 

I F.Il.S., P 11 S K. 

The \'eTv lh‘V. the Di.ni of 
; Ely, PUI.S. 

'Prof. G. G. Stokes, M.A., Sec. 
JI.S. 

llev. Prof. Kcllaiid, M.A.,i 
F.Il.S., F.11.S.E. 
llev. 11. Walker, M.A., PMl.S. 

Lev. T. 11. Kobinson, D.D., 
F.Il.S., M.11.J.A. 


i W. 3. M acquorn Hank ino, Prof. Smj lb, 
j Pi of. Stevelly, Prof, G. G. Stokes. 

' vS. Jackson, AV, il. IM acquorn Ilankinc, 
Pi of. Sti \clly, Piof. G. G. Stoke.s. 
I'loi. Dixon, W, 3. Alaeipioi n Han- 
k iiM , I ’n i| . SI I \ < ]1y, 'IV ml.il I. 

D. lilayih s Hiwfulb, ,|. D. SolliD, 
Proi. Stevelly, J. AVelsh. 

J. Hartnup, H. G. Puckle, Piuf. 

Ste\elly, 3. Tindall, J. AYelsli. 
llev. Dr. Forbis, Prof. D. Gray, Pi of. 
Tyndall. 

C. Brooke, Ih'v. T. A. Soiithw'ood, 
Prof. StevelL,llev. J. C Turnbull. 
Prof. Curti.s, Prof, llennessy. P. A. 
Ninni^, A\". J. Ahicquoiii llankine, 
Piol. Stevelly. 
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1868. Leeds I Rev. W. Whcwell, D.D.. Rev. S. Earnshaw, J. P. Henrtessy, 

V.P.R.S. Prof. Stevelly, H.J.S. Smith, Prof. 

Tyndall. 

1869. Aberdeen... The Earlof Rosse, M.A.,K.P., J. P. Honnessy, Prof. Maxwell, H. 

F.R.S. J. H. Smith, Prof. Stevelly. 

1860. Oxford Rev. 13. Price, M.A., F.R.S.... ' Rev. G. G. llell. Rev. T. Rennibon, 

' I Prof. Stevelly. 

1861. Manchcbter G. 13. Airy, M.A., D.C.L., ' Prof . R. 13. Cliflon, Prof. II. J. S. 

F.R.S. Smith, Prof. Stevelly. 

1862. Cambridge l»rof. G. G. Stokes, M.A., Prof. R. 13. Clifton, Prof. II. J. S. 

F.R.S. Smith, Prof. Stevelly. 

1863. Newcastle Prof.W. J. MacquornRankine, Rev.N.Ferrcrs,Prof.Fuller,F.Jenkin, 

C. E., F.R.S. Prof. Stevelly, Rev. C. T. Whitley. 

1864. Rath Prof. Cayley, M.A., F.R.S., Prof. Fuller, F. Jenkin, Rev. G. 

F.R.A.S. Ruckle, Prof. Stevelly. 

1866, Birmingham W. Spot tiswoode,M.A.,F.R.S., Rev. T. N. Hutchinson, F. Jenkin, G. 

F.R.A.S. Mathews, Prof. H. J. S. Smith, 

J. M. Wilson. 

1866. Nottingham Prof. Wlieatstonc, D.C.L., FlccmingJcnkin.Prof.II.J.S. Smith, 

F.R.S. Rev. S. N. Swann. 

1867. Dundee ... Prof. Sir W. Thomson, D.C.L., Rev. G. Ruckle, Prof. G. C. Foster, 

F.R.S. Prof. P'uller, Prof. Swan. 

1868. Norwich ...iProf. J. Tyndall, LL.D., Prof. G. C. Foster, Rev. R. Harley, 

F.R.S. " J R. R. Hayward. 

1809. Exeter 'Prof. J. J. Syhesler, LL.D., Prof. (i.C. Foster, R. R. lliiyward, 

F.R.S. * I W. K. Clillord. 

ISTO. Liverpool... J. Cleik Maxwell, M.A., Prof. W. G. Adams, A\f. K, (Rilfoid, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 1 Prof. G. C. Foster, Rev. W. Allen 

1 Whitw'orth. 

1871. Edinburgh Prof. P. G. Tait, F.R.S.E. ...I Prof. W. G. Adams, J. T. Rottomley, 

1 Prof. W. K. Clifford, Prof. J. D. 

I Everett, Rev. R. Harley. 

1872. Brighton... W. Dc J.a Rue, D.C.L., F.R.S.|Prof. W.K.Clitford, J.AV^L.Glaisher, 

I Prof. A. S. llerscliel, G.F.Rodwell 

1873. Bradford ... Prof. U. J. S. Smith, F.R.S, . Prof.W, K. ClitTord, Prof. Forbes, J. 

W.L. Glaishe J’, Prof. A. S. Herschcl. 

1874. Belfast jllev. Prof. J. II. Jellett, M.A., J.W.L.Glaishcr,Prof.Hprsehel, Ran* 

1 TM.R.T.A. ' dal Nixon, J. IVny, G. F.Ptodw'cll. 

1876. Bristol |Prof. Balfour Stewart, M.A., Prof. W. F. Barrett, J. W.L. Glaislier, 

I JjL.D., F.R.S. I C. T. Hudson, G. F. Rodwell. 

1876. Glasgow ... Prof. Sir W. Thomson, M.A., Prof. W. F. Barrett, J. T. Rottomley, 

D. C.L., F.R.S. I Prof. G. Forbes, J. W. L. Glaishcr, 

T. Muir. 

1877. Plymouth... Prof.G.O. Foster, P>.A.,F.R.S., Prof. W. F. Barrett, J. T. Rottomley, 

Pres. Physical Soc. ! J. W. L. Glaislier, F. G. Landon. 

1878. Dublin.. .. Rev. Prof. Salmon, D.D.,tProf. J. Casey, G. F. Fitzgerald, J, 

D.C.L., F.R.S. I W. L. Glaishcr, Dr. O. J. Lodge. 

1879. Sheffield ... George Johnstone Stoncy,lA. II. Allen, J. W. L. Glaishcr, Dr. 

TNI .A., F.K.S. O. J. Lodge, D. MacAlistcr. ^ 

1880. Swansea ... Prof. W. Grylls Adams, M. A., W. E. Ayrton, J. W. L. Glaishcr, 

t F.R.S. Dr. O. J. Lodge, D. MacAlister. 

1881. York i Prof. Sir W. Thomson, M.A., Prof. W. E. Ayrton, Dr. 0. J. Lodge, 

LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. ' D. MacAlister, Rev. W. llouth. 
1682. Southamp- 'lU. lion. Prof. Luid Rayleigh, W. M. Hicks, Dr. O. J. Lodge, D. 
ton. t M.A., F.R.S. MacAlistcr, Rev. G. Richardson. 

1883. Southpoit iProf.O.Uenrici, Pli.D., F.R.S.jW. M. Hicks, Prof. 0. J. Lodge, 

1 I D. MacAlister, Prof. K. C. Rowe. 

1884. Montreal ... Pi of. Sir W. Thomson, M.A., C. Carpmael, W. M. Hicks, A. John- 

' LI..D., D.C.L., F.K.b. . son, O. J. Lodge, D. MacAlLter. 
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1885. Aberdeen... Prof. fJ. (Mirystal, M.A., R. K. Haynes, R. T. Glazebrook, Prof. 

F.R.S.E. W. M. Jlieks, l^rof. W. Ingram. 

1886. Birmingham Prof. G. II. Darwin, 1\I. A., U. K. Baynes., E. T. Glazebrook, Prof. 

LL.l)., F.R.S. J. H. Poynting, W. N. Shaw. 

1887. Manchester Prof. Sir K. S. Ball, M.A., R. E. Baynes, E. T. Glazebrook, Prof. 

LL.D., F.E S. 11. Lamb, W. N. Shaw. 

1888. Bath Prof. G. F. Fitzgerald, M.A., 11. E. Bayne.s, E T. Glazebrook, A. 

F.E S. liodirc, W. N. Shaw. 

1889. Newcastle- Oa])t, \V. <le W. \bnoy, G B., E. E. Ha 3 me^, E. T. (riazobrook, A. 

upon-Tyncj E.E., F E S. Lodge, \VL N. Shaw, II Stiond. 

1890. Leeds J. W. L. Glaisher, Se.D., E. T. Gl.i/ei)iook, Prof. \. Lodge, 

F.E.S., \MMLA S. W. N. Shaw, Prof. W. Stroud. 

1891. Cardiff iProl. (). ,1. Lodgt, 1) Sc., E. E. Bn sues, J. Larmor, Prof. A. 

i.L.D., F.E.S. Lodge, ‘Piof. A. L. SelbJ^ 

1892. Edinburgh Prof. A. Seliustcr, Ph.D., E. E. Baynes, J. Larmor, Prof. A, 

F.E.S., F.K.A.S. Lodge, Dr. W. Peddie. 

1893. Nottingham R.T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.E S. W. T. A. Emtage, J. Larmor, Prof. 

A. Lodge, Dr. ^V. Peddio. 

1894. Oxford Prof.A.W.Eucker,M.A.,F.R.S Prof. W. II. Heaton, Prof. A. Lodge, 

J. Walker. 

1895. Ipswich ... Prof. W. ^1. Hicks, M.A., Prof. W. 11, Heaton, Prof. A. Lodge, 

F.R.S. G. T. Walker, W. Watson. 

1896. Ta\erpool...'Prof. J. J. Thomson, M. A., Piof. W. H. Heaton, J. L. Howaid, 

D.Se , F.R.S. Piof. A. Imdge, G. T. Walker, W. 

Watson. 

1807. Toronto ... Prof. A E. Fois 3 'lli, M.A.. Piof. W. 11. Heaton, J 0. Glashan, J. 

j F.E S. L. Howard, Piof. J. C. McJjcnnan. 

1808. Bristol Prof W. E Ayrton, F.R.S. .. A. P. Chattock, J. L Howard, H. 

] TiCC^, W. Wat^ion, E. T. Whittaker. 

1899. Dover I Prof. J. H. Poynting, F.R.S. J. L. Howard, 0. H. Lees, W. Wat- 

, son, E. T. Whittaker. 

1900. Bradford ...I Dr, J. Larmor, F.R.S P. H. Cowell, A. Fowler, C. H. Lees, 

I 0. J. L. W.igstaflo, W. Watson, 

1 E. T. Whittaker. 

CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

COMMITTfJE OF SCIENCKS, II. — CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY. 

1832. Oxford Jolm Dalton, D.C.Ii., F.R.S. James F. W. Johnston. 

1833. Cambridge John Dalton, D.C.L., F.R.S, Prof. Miller. 

1831. Edinburgh Dr.Hopc Mr. Johnston, Dr. Christi''On. 

SECTION i;. — CHEMISTRY AND MINER \L0GY. 

1835. Dublin Dr. T. Thomson, F.E.S Dr. A])jolni, Prof. Johnston, 

1836. Bristol Rev. Piof. Gumming Dr. Apjolin, Dr. C. Henry, W. Hera* 

I * path. 

1837. Liverpool... Michael Faraday, F.R.S Prof. .Tolnistoii, Prof. IMillcr, Dr. 

I Re3Uiolds. 

1838. Newcastle Rev. William AVhewell,F.R.S. Prof. Miller, 11. L. Pat tinson, Thomas 

I Richardson. 

1839. Birmingham Prof. T. Graham, F.R.S Dr. Golding Bird, Dr. J. B. Mclson. 

1840. Glasgow ... Dr. Thomas Thomson, F.R.S. Dr. R. D. Thomson, Dr. T. Clark, 

I Dr. L. Playfair. 

1841. Plymouth... Dr. Daubeny, F.R.S J. Pr id eaux, R. Hunt, W. M. Tweedy. 

1842. Manchester John Dalton, D.C.L., F.R.S. 1 Dr. L. Pla 3 ’fair, R. Hunt, J. Graham. 

1843. Cork Prof. Apjohn, M.R.I.A R. Hunt, Dr. Sweeny. 

1844. York Prof. T. Graham, F.R.S Dr. L. Playfair, E. Solly, T.H. Barker 

1846. Cambridge Rev. Prof. Gumming R. Hunt, J. P. Joule, Prof. Miller, 

E. Solly. 

184G. Southamp- Michael Faraday, D.C.L., Dr. Miller, R. Hunt, W. Randall, 
ton. F.R.S. 
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1847. Oxford 'llcv. W. V. Harcourt, M.A.Jb. C. Brodie, R. Hunt, Prof. Solly. 

1 F.R.S. I 

1848. Swansea ..., Richard Phillips, F.R.S |T. H. Henry, R. Hunt, T. Williams. 

1840. Birminj^ham' John Percy, M.l)., F.R.S ,R. Hunt, G. Shaw. 

1850. Kdinbnrj(h iDr. Christison, V.P.R.S.K. ... Dr. Anderson, Ft. Hunt, Dr. Wilson. 

1851. Ipswich ... I*rof. Thomas Graham, F.R.S. ‘T. J. Pearsall, W. S. Ward. 

1852. Belfjisl iTliomas Andrews, M.D.,F.R.S. j Dr. Gladstone, Prof. Hodges, Prof. 

I Ronalds. 

1 8.5.1. Hull I Prof. J. F. W. .Tohnston,M.A., Ih. S. Blundell, Prof. R. Hunt, T. J. 

P.R.S. I Pea,rsall. 

1851. Liverpool Prof. AV. A. ^Filler, ^I.D., F.R.S. J)r. Kdwards, Dr. Gladstone, Dr. 

Price. 

18.55. Glasir(uv ... Dr. Lyon IdayfairJ'.B.jF.R S. I’rof. Franlvland, Dr. FT. E. Roscoe. 
185(J. ( *li(‘ll<'nliam l*rol‘. B. (^ Brodie, F.R.S. ... J. IForslcy, I*. J. Worslcj'^, Prof. 

Vo('lek(*r. 

1857. Dublin Prof. Apjohn, AF.D., F.R.S., Dr. Dav}, Dr. (iladstone, Prof. Siil- 

:M.R.I.A. livan. 

1858. Leeds Sir J. I'\ W. IFerschcl, Bart., Dr. (Jladstoiu*, W. Odling, R. Rey- 

D.G.Ti. nolds. 

1850. Aberdeen... Dr. Lyon Playfair, G.B., F.R.S. j J. S. Bra'/icr, Dr. Gladstone, G. D. 

Jjiveing, Dr. Odlin<». 

1860. Oxfoid Ih’of. B. ('. Brodie, F.R.S A. Vernon Harcourt, G. D. Liveing, 

A, B. Nortlicote, 

1861. IRanclicster I’rof. W. A. Miller, M.D.,F.R.S. A. Vernon Havcoiirt,G. D. Tdveing, 

1862. Ganihnd^e Plot. W.ll. Miller, jM.A.,r\R.S. H. VVL Eljdiinstone, W. ( Idling, I’roi. 

Roscoe. 

1863. Newcastle Dr. Alex. W. AVillianison, Prof. J-i^ein2;', H. L. Pat tiiiwon, J. C. 

I I'Ml.S. Stevenson. 

1864. Bath I W. Odling, AF.B., F.R.S A. V. llaiconrt, Prof. Liveing, R. 

' lUges. 

1865. Birmingham IVof. W. A. Miller, M.l)., A. V. Harcourt, H. Adkins, Prof. 

I V.P.U.S. I AVanklyn, A. Winkler AVills. 

1866. Nottingham I IF. Bonce Jones, M.D., F<\Fl.S. ' J. H. Atherton, I’rof. Liveing, AV. J. 

I I Ru.s.sell, J. Wliite. 

1867. Dundee ... Prof. T. Andenson, M.D.,j A. (h'um Brown, Prof. G. D. Liveing, 

F.R.S. E. W. J. Russell. 

1868. Norwich ... 'Prof. K. Ph'ankland, F.R.S. j Dr. A. Crum Brown, Dr. W. J. Rus- 

sell, F. Sutton. 

1860. Exeter , Dr. IT. Debus, F.R.S i Prof. A. Crura P.rown, Dr. W. J. 

I Hussi'll, Dr. Atkinson. 

1870. Liverpool... Prof. IF. E. Roscoe, B.A., Prof. A. Crum Brown. A. E. Fletcher, 

, F.R.S. Dr. AV. J. Ru.ssell. 

1871. Edinburgh Prof. T. Andrews, Ar.D.,F.R.S. ,X. T. Buchanan, AV N. Hartley, T. 

' E. Tliorpi'. 

1872. Brighton... Dr. J. IT. Gladstone, F.R.S.... Dr. Mills, W Chandler Roberts, Dr. 

AV. J. Russell, Dr. T. Wood. 

1873. Bradford... F’rof. AV. J. Russell, F.R.S.... Dr. Armstrong, Dr. Mills, W. Chand- 

ler Roberts, Dr. Thorpe. 

187t. Belfast Prof. A. Crum Brown, M.D., Dr. T. (Vanstoun Charles, W. Chand- 

F.R.S. E. lev Roberts, F’rof. Thorpe. 

1875. Bristol A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., Dr. H. K. Armstrong, AV. Chandler 

F.R.S. Roberts, AV. A. Tildcn. 

1876. Glasgow ... W. IT. Perkin, F.R.S AV. Ditimar, W. Chandler Roberts 

I J. M. Thomson, AV. A. Tilden. 

1877. Plymouth... F. A. Abel, F.R.S Dr. Oxland, W. Chandler Roberts, 

J. M. Thomson. 

1878. Dublin Prof. Maxwell Simpson, M.D., W. Chandler Roberts, J. M. Thom- 

F.R.S. son, Dr. C. R. Tichborne, T. Wills, 

1879. Sheffield ...|Prof. Dewar, M.A., F.R.S. ... H. S. Bell, AV. Chandler Roberts, J. 

, M. Thomson. 
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1880. Swansea ... Joseph Henry Gilbert, Ph.D., P. P. Bedson,H. B. Dixon, W. R. E. 

F.R.S. I Hodgkinson, J. M. Thomson. 

1881. York Prof. A. W. Williamson, F.R.S. P. P. Bed son, H. P>. Dixon, T. Gough. 

1882. Southamp- Prof. G. D. Livoing, M.A., iP. Pliilliiw Bodson, H. B. Dixon, 

ton. F.R.S. 1 J. L. Not tor. 

1883. Southport Dr. J. 11. Gladstone, F.R.S... j Prof. P. Phillip.s Bodson, H. B. 

Dixon, 11. Forster Morley. 

1884. Montreal... Prof. Sir II. K Roscoe, Ph.D., Prof. f*. Pliillips Bodson, II. B. Dixon, 

LL.I)., F.R.S. ' T. iMcFiirlane, Prof. W. II. Pike. 

188.5. Aberdeen... Prof. 11. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., Prof. P. Phillips Bc'dson, H. B. Dixon, 


I F.R.S. , Soc. (l.S. H.Forstf rliorh'yjDr.W.J.Simpson. 

1880, Birmingham ' W. Crookes, F.ll.S., V.P.C.S. P. J*. Bodson, H . B. Dixon, il. F. Mor- 

l(y,W.W. .1 . Nicol, C. J. Woodward. 

1887. Manchester | Dr. F. Schnnek, F.ll.S I Prof. P Philli])s Bedson, It. Forster 

' IMorley, W. Thomson. 


1888. Bath Prof. W. A. Tilden, D.Sc.,jProf.lI. B. Dixon,lI. Forster Morley, 

I F.R.S., V.P.C.S. I 11 . E. Moylcs W. W. J. Nicol. 

1889. Newc.nstle- Sir I. Lowtliian Bell, Bart.,iH, Forster Morley, D. H. Nagel, W. 

u})oii-T 3 ’no j D.C.L., F.R.S. | W. .1. Nicol, II. L. Patlin.son, jun. 

1890. Leeds 'Prof. T. E. ThoriiO, B.Sc.,|C. 11. Bolliaraley, 11. Forster Morlev 

' Ph.D., F.ll.S., Trcas.C.S. 1). 11. Nagel, W. W. J. Nicol. 

1891. CardilF Prof. W. C. Boberts-Aiistcn, C. II, Bothainley, H. Forster Morley, 


' (ML, F.R.S. W. W. J. Nieol, G. S. Turpin. 

1892. Edinburgh 'Prof. II. IMeLeod, F.R.S J. Gibson, 11. Forster Morley, D. H. 

I ' Nagc'l, W. W. J. Nieol. 

1893. Nottingham Prof. J. Emerson Reynolds, J. B. Cohmmn, M. J. R. Dunstan, 

M.D., D.Sc., F R.S. D. It. Nagel, W. W. J. Nicol. 


1894. Oxford Prof. 11. B. Dixon, ’M.A., F.R.S. A. (V)lefax, W. W. Mshor, Arthur 

Harden, 11. Foisler Morley. 

SECTION B (continued). — criEMisTliY. 

1895. Ip.swich ... Prof. R. Meldola, F.R.S E. H. Fison. Arthur Harden, C. A. 

I Kohn.J. W. Rotlgcr. 

189(i. Liverpool... Dr. Ludwig Mond, F.R.S. Arthnr Harden, C. A. Kolm 

1897 Toronto ... Prof. W. Ramsay, F.R.S I’rof. W. 11. Ellis, A. Haidcn, C. A. 

Kolm, Prof. 11. F. Rutlan. 

1898. Bristol Prof. F. R. Jap]>, F.R.S ('.A. Kohn, F. W. Stoddait, T. K. 

Rose. 

1899. Dover Horace 'f. Brown, F.R.S A. D. Hall, C\ A. Kohn, T. K. Rose, 

Prof. W. P. Wynne. 

1900. Bradford .. 'Prof. W. tl. Perkin, F.R.S. ... |w. M. Gardner, ‘ f. S. Kipping, W. 

J. Pope. T. K. Rose 


GEOLOGICAL (and, until 18r>l, GEOGRAPHICAL) SCIENCE. 

COMMITTEE OF SCIENCES, III. — GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPRY. 

1832. Oxford R. I. Murchison, F.R.S John Tajdor. 

1833. Cambridge. G. B. Greenougb, F.R.S W. Lonsdale, John Phillips. 

1834. Edinburgh. Prof. Jameson J. Phillips, T. J. Torrie, Rev. J. Yates 

SECTION C. — GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

1836. Dublin R. J. Griffith {Captain Portlook, T. J. Torrie. 

1836. Bristol Rev. Dr. Buckland, F.R.S. — • William Sanders, S. Stiitchbury, 

( 7 W( 7 .,R.I.Murchison,F.R.S. T. J. Torrie. 

1837. Liverpool... Rev. Prof . Sedgwick, F.B.S. — ^ Captain Port lock, R. Hunter. — Oeo- 

6 ^<’e/ 7 .,G.B.Grcenough, F.R.S., graphy^ Capt. H. M.Denliam,R.N. 

1838. Newcastle.,. C. Lyell, F.R.S., V.P.G.S. — W. C. Trevelyan, Capt. Portlock.— 

Geoyraphy^ Lord Prudhoe.l Oeoyraplnj^ Capt. Washington. 
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1839. Birmingham Rev. Dr. Buckland, F.II.S. — 

.B. GreenoughjF. R. S . 

1840. Glasgow ... diaries Lyell, ¥.n.S.—Oeo- 

grajyhijt G. B. Grecnoiigh, 
F.K.S. 

1841. Plymouth... H. T. De la Beche, F.R.S. ... 

1842. Manchester R. I, Murchison, F.R.S 

1843. Cork Richard E. Griffith, F.R.S. ... 

1844. York Henry Warburton, Pres. G. S. 

1845. Cambridge. Rev. Prof. Sedgwick, M.A., 

F.R.S. 

1846. Southamp- Leonard Horner, F.R.S 

ton. 

1847. Oxford Very Rev.Dr.Buckland, F.R.S. 

1848. Swansea ... Sir H. T. De la Beche, P.R.S. 

1849. Birmingham Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S., 

h\G.S. 

1860. Edinburgh* Sir Roderick I, Murchison, 

P.H.S. 


Secretaries 


George Lloyd, M.D., H. E. Strick- 
land, Charles Darwin. 

W. J. Hamilton, D. Milne, Hugh 
Murray, II. E. Strickland, John 
Scoular, M.D. 

W. J. Hamilt on, Edward Moore, M.D., 
R. Hutton. 

E. W. Binney, R. Hutton, Dr. R. 
Lloyd, II. E. Strickland. 

F. IM. Jennings, H. E. Strickland. 
Prof. An«5ted, E. II. Bunbury. 

Rev. J. C. Cumming, A. C‘. Ramsay, 
Rev. AV. Thorp. 

Robert A. Austen, Dr. J. H. Norton, 
Prof. Oldham, Dr. C. T. Beke. 
Prof. Ansted, Prof. Oldham, A. C, 
Ramsay, J. Ruskin. 

S.Benson,Prof. Oldham, Prof.Ram say. 
J. Beetp Jukes, Prof. Oldham, Prof. 
A. C. Ramsay. 

A. Keith Johnston, Hugh Miller, 
1 Prof. Nicol. 


1861. Ipswich ... 

1862. Belfast 

1863. Hull 

1854. Liverpool . . 

1856. Glasgow ... 

1866. Cheltenham 

1867. Dublin 

1858. Leeds 

1869. Aberdeen... 

1860. Oxford 

1861. Manchester 

1862. Cambridge 

1863. Newcastle 

1864. Bath 

1865. Birmingham 

1866. Nottingham 

1867. Dundee ... 


SECTION c (rontmued). — geolocy. 

William Hopkins,M.A.,F.R.S. C. J. F. Bunbury, G. W. Ormcrod, 
Searlcs Wood. 

Lieut.* Col. Portlock, R.E., James Bryce, James MacAdam, 
F.R.S. ^ Prof. M‘Ooy, Prof. Nicol. 

Prof. Sedgwick, F.R.S Prof. Ilarknoss, William Lawton. 

Prof. Edward Forbes, F.R.S. John Cunningham, Prof. Harkness, 
f , G. W. Ormcrod, J. W. Woodall. 

■ Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S.... J. Bryce, Prof. Harkness, Prof. Nicol. 
I Prof. A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S.... Rev. P. B. Brodic, Rev. 11. Hep- 
j worth, Edward Hull, J. Scougall, 

T. Wright. 

The Lord Talbot de Malahide Prof. Harkness, G . Sanders, R. H. 
Scott. 

William Hopkins, M. A., F.R.S. Prof. Nicol, H. C. Sorby, E. W.Shaw. 
Sir Charles I^yell, LL.D., Prof. Harkness, Rev, J. Longmuir, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. H.C. Sorby. 

Rev. Prof. Sedgwick, F.R.S... Prof. Harkness, E. Hull, J. W. 
Woodall. 

Sir R. I. Murchison, D.C.L., Prof. Harkness, lildward Hull, T. 

LL.D., F.R.S. I Rupert Jones, G. W. Ormerod. 

J. Beetc Jukes, M. A., F.R.S, Lucas Barrett, Prof. T. Rupert 
Jones, H. C. Sorby. 

Prof. Warington W. Smyth, E. F. Boyd, John Daglish, H. C. 

F.R.S., F.G.S. Sorby, Thomas Sopwith. 

Prof. J. Phillips, LL.D., W. B. Dawkins, J. Johnston, H. C, 
F.R.S., F.G.S. Sorby, W. Pengelly. 

Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart., Rev. P. B. Brodie, J. Jones, Rev. E. 

K.C.B. Myers, H. C. Sorby, W, Pengelly. 

Prof. A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., R. Etheridge, W. Pengelly, T. Wil- 
son, G. H. Wright. 

Archibald Geikie, F.R.S E. Hull, W. Pengelly, H. Woodward. 


Geography was constituted a separate Section, see page Ixii, 
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Date and Place 

1868. Norwich ... 

1869. Exeter 

1870. Liverpool... 

1871. Edinburgh 

1872. Brighton... 

1873. Bradford... 

1874. Belfast 

1876. Bristol 

1876. Glasgow .. 

1877. Plymouth... 

1878. Dublin 

1879. Sheffield ... 

1880. Swansea ... 

1881. York 

1882. Southamp- 

ton. 

1883. Southport 

1884. Montreal ... 
1 886. Aberdeen . . . 

1886. Birmingham 

1887. Manchester 

1888. Bath 

1889. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 

1890. Leeds 

1801. Cardiff 

1892. Edinburgh 

1893. Nottingham 

1894. Oxford 

1896. Ipswich ... 

1896. Liverpool... 

1897. Toronto ... 

1898. Bristol 

1899. Dover 

1900. Bradford ... 


Presidents 


Secretaries 


R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, 
F.R.S., E.G.S. 

Prof. R. Darkness, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. 

Sir rhili])do IM.Grey Egerton, 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 

Prof. A. Geikic, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, 
F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Prof. J. Pliillips, F.R.S 

Prof. Hull, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.G.S. 

Dr. T. Wri ght, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 

Prof. Jolin Young, M.D 

\V. Pengelly, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Jolin Evans, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., F.tJ.S. 

Prof. P. JM. Duncan, F.R.S. 

II. (J. Sorljy, F.R.S., F.G.S.... 
A. C. Ramsay, LL.l)., F.R.S., ! 

F. G.S, I 

U. Etheridge, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Prof. W. C. Williamson, I 
I.L.D., F.R.S. I 

W. T. I Hanford, F.R S , See. 

G. S. 

Prof. J. W, Judd, F.R.S., Sec.j 
(J S. 

Prof. T. 0. Bonney, D.Sc., 
LL.D„ F.R.S., F.G.S, 

Henry Woodward, LL.D., 
F R.S., F.G.S, 

Prof.W. Boyd Dawkins, M. A., 
F.RS., F.G.S. 

Prof. J. Geikie, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Prof. A. 11. Green, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Prof. T. Ihipert Jonc.s, F.R.S., 
F.G .S. 

Ih’of. C. Lapworth, LL D., 
F.R.S., FG.S. 

J. J. IT. Tcall, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.G.S 

L. Fletcher, M.A., F,R.S. ... 

W. Whitaker, B.A., F.RS. ... 

J. E. Marr, M.A., F.R.S 

Dr. G. M. Dawson, C.M.G., 

W. H.*Hudleston,F.R.S 

Sir Arch. Geikic, F.RS 

Prof. W. J. Sollas, F.R.S. ... 


Rev. O. Fisher, Rev. J, Gunn, W. 

Pengelly, Rev. H. II. Winwood. 
W. Pengelly, W. Boyd Dawkins, 
Rev. H. H. Winwood. 

W. Pengelly, Rev. H. H. Winwood, 
W. Boyd Dawkins, G. H. IMorton. 

E. Etheridge, J. Geikic, T. McKenny 
Hughe.s, L. C. Miall. 

L. C. Miall, George Scott, William 
Topley, Jlcnry Woodward. 

L. C. ]M i al 1 , R. H. Ti d deman, W . Topi c}’ . 

F. Drew, L. C. Miall, R. G. Symes, 
R. H. Tiddeman. 

L. C. Miall, E. B. Tawncy,W.Toplc3% 
J.Armstrong,F.W.Rudlcr,W.Toplcy. 
Dr. Le Nevo Foster, R. II. Tidde- 
nian, W. Topley. 

B. T. Hardman, I’rof. J. O’Reilly, 
R. H. Tiddeman. 

W. Toj>lcy, G. Blalm Walker. 

W. Topley, W. Wljitaker. 

J. E. Clark, W. Keeping, W. Tojjley, 
W. Whitaker. 

T. Shore, W. Toplcj’’, E. West- 
lako, W. Whitaker. 

R. Bctley, 0. 10. Do Ranee, W. Top- 
ley, W. Whitaker. 

F. Adams, J’rof. 10. W. Claypole, W. 

I Topley, \y. Whitaker. 

10. Do Banco, J. Horne, J. J. IC. 
QVall, W. Topley. 

W. J. Harrison, j. J. H. Tcall, W. 

Toplev, W. W. Watt.s. 

J. E. Marr, J. J. H. Teall, W. Top- 
ley, W. W. Watts. 

Prof. G. A. Lebour, W. Topley, W. 

W. Watts, H. B. Woodward. 

Prof. G. A. Lebour, J. E. Marr, W. 

W. Watts. H. B. Woodward. 

J. E. Bedford, Dr. F. II. Hatch, J. 

E. IMarr, W. W. Walts. 

|W. Galloway, J. E. IMarr, Clement 
I Reid, W. W. Wall-. 

H. M. Cadell, J. 10. Marr, Clement 
i Reid, W. W. Watts. 

|j. W. Carr, J. B. Marr, Clement 
Reid, W. W. Watts. 

F. A. Bather, A Harkcr, Clement 
Reid, W. W. Watts. 

F. A. Bather, G. W. Laraplugh, H. 
A. Miers, Clement Reid. 

J. Lomas, Prof. H. A. Miers, C. Reid. 
Prof. A. R Coleman, G. W. Lamp- 
lugh. Prof. 11. A. Miers. 

G. W. Lamplugh, Prof. H. A. Miers, 

H. Pentecost. 

J. W. Gregory, G. W. Lamplugh, 
Capt, McDakin, Prof. H. A. Miers, 

H. L. Bowman, Rev. W. Lower Carter, 

1 G. W. Lamplugh, 11. AV. Monckton. 
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REPORT — 1900 , 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 

COMMITTEE OF SCIENCES, IV. — ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY. 

1832. Oxford llev. P. P. Unncan, F.G.S. ...jJIcv. Prof. J. S. Ilenslow. 

1833. (Jambrid^?o* llov. W. L. P. (Jarnons, F.L.S. C. C. Pabin«:ton, D. Don. 

1834. Ddinburisdi . Prof. Graham W. Yarroll, Prof, Burnett. 


SECTION T>. — ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

183."). Dublin i Dr. Allman.. ,T. ('uvtis, Dr. Litton. 

]83f>. Bristol Jtcv. Prol. llonslow J. Gnrtis, Prof. Don, Dr. Riley, S. 

’ Root soy. 

1837. Livorpool... I W. S. MacLoay (*.('. Babin/^ton, Rev. L. Jcnyns, W. 

I Swainson. 

183R. Newcastle Sir W. Jardinc, Bart J. K. («ray, Prof. Jones, R. Owen, 

Dr. Richardson. 

1830. Birminufliam Prof. Owen, hAR.S E. Forbids, W. Ick, R. Patterson. 

1840. Ghisyow ... iSir W. J. Hooker, LL.D Prof. AV. Couper, E. Forbes, R. Pat- 

terson. 

18 11. Plymouth... John Richardson, l\r.D.,F.R.S. J. Couch, Dr. Lankester,R. Patterson. 
18J2. lAIaiiclicster illon. and Very Rev. \V. Ifei’- Dr, Lankcst(‘r, R. Patterson, J. A. 
I belt, JjL.D., F.li.S. Tiiriun*. 


1843. Cork William Thompson, F.L.S. ... G. .1. Allman, Dr. Lankester, 11. 

Patterson. 

181i, York Very Rev. the Dean of Man- Prof. Allman, II. Goodsir, Dr. King, 

clioster. Dr. Lankester, 

184.5. Camhrid<;e llev. Prof. Ilenslow, F.L.S. ... Dr. Lankester, T, A^ AVollaston. 
1840. Soiithamp- Sir J. Ricliardson, M.D., Dr. Lankester, T. V. AVollaston, H. 
ton. P.ll.S, Wooldridge. 

1847. Oxford H. 10. St rickland, M.A., F.R.S. Dr. Lankester, Dr. Melville, T. Y. 

I AVollaston. 


SECTION D (confhmccl ). — zoology and botany, INCLUDING rnySTOLOGY. 

[For the Presidents and Secretaries of the Anatomical and Physiological Sub- 
sections .and tlie temporary Section E of Anatomy and Mt'dicinc, see p. Ixi.] 

18t8. Sw.ansea ... Ia AA". Dilhvyn, F.R.S ' Dr. R. AVilbraliara Falconer, A. ITen- 

I frey, Dr. Lankester. 

1 SlO.Birmingbam AVilli.am Spence, F.R.S Dr. Lankiest er, Dr. Russell. 

18.50. Edinburgh Prof. Goodsir, F.ILS. L. A E. Prof. J. II. Bennett, M.D., Dr. Lan- 

kestor, Dr. Douglas Alaclagan. 

1861. Ipswich ... Rev. Prof. Ilenslow, M.A., Prof. Allman, P. AV. Johnston, Dr. E. 
F.11.S. Lankester. 

1852. Belfast AV. Ogilby Dr. Dickie, George C. Ilyndman, Dr. 

I Edwin Lankester. 

18.53. IT nil C. C. Babingt on, M.A., F.R.S. I Robert Harrison, Dr. E. Lankester. 

1854. Li\crpool... Prof. Balfour, M.D., F.R.S Isaac Bycrley, Dr. E. Lankester. 

1855. Glasgow ... Rev. Dr. Floeming, F.R.S.E. lAVilliam Kcddie, Dr. Lankester. 
1850. Clieltenham Thomas Bell, F.R.S., Pres.L.S.i Dr. .1. AbercromlDic, Prof. Buckman, 

Dr. Lankester. 

1867. Dublin Prof. AV. H. Harvey, M.D., | Prof. J.R.Kinahan, Dr. B. Lankester, 

! P.R.S. I Robert Patterson, Dr. AV.B. Steele. 

* At this Meeting Pliysiology and Anatomy were made a separate Committee, 
for Presidents and Secretaries of which see p, Ixi. 



PRE^*IDENTS AND SECBETARIES OF THE SECTION?^. 
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Date and Place 

1858. Leeds 

1859. Aberdeen... 

1860. Oxford 

1861. Manchester 

1862. Oambrid^o 
18611. Newcastle 

1861. r.alli 

1865. r. 

1i*am ' 


1866. Noll ing ham 

1867. Dundee ... 

1868. Norwich ... 

1869. Exeter 

1870. Liverpool... 

1871. Ediiibur«:li . 

1872. Brighton ... 

1873. Bradford ... 


1 Presidents 

Secretaries 

, C. C. Babington, M.A., F.R.S. 

Henry Denny, Dr. Heaton, Dr. E. 


Lankester, Dr. E. Perceval Wright. 
Sir W. Jardine,Bart.,F.R.S.E.|Prof. Dickie, M.D., Dr. E. Lankester, 
I Dr. Ogilvy. 

Rev. Prof. Ilenslow, F.L.S....1 W. S. Church, Dr. E. Lankester, P. 

i Jj. Hclater, Dr. E. P<‘rceval Wright, 
Prof. C. C. Babington, F.R.S. Dr. T. Alcock, Dr. K. Lankester, Dr. 

P. L. Sclater, Dr. E. P. Wriglit. 

Prof. Huxley, F.R.S Alfred Newtoii, Dr. E. P. Wright. 

Prof. Balfour, M.I) , F.B.S.... Dr. E. Cliarllon. A. Newton, Rev. H, 

' B. Tristram, Dr. E. P. Wright, 

Dr. .lohn E. Crn\, F.R.S. ... IT. B. Brady. ('. E. Broom," H. T. 

Stainton, Dr. E. J’. Wriglit. 

T. Thomson, ]\I.D., F.ll.^ ... Dr. .1. Anthony, Rev. C. Clarke, Rev. 

Jl. 15. 'Jh-istiani, Dr, E. P. Wright. 


SUCTION f) (confiniird). — biolo(;y. 


Prof. Tluxh'y, F.R.S.— Dijf. 
of P/uji^ioLs Prof. Ilumphiy, 
fMi.S. ])( //. i>lWuth rojtol.y 
A. R. Wallaco. 

Pi of. Sliar]H‘.\, M.D., See. U.S. 
iJi p. of ZooL <ni(l 
Ceorge lUisk, IM.l)., E.B.S. 
Rev. 3i. J. Bcu'keley, F.Jj.S. 

Dip, of Dhifsiology, W. 
j H. Flower, F.R.S. 

George Busk, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
I — J)op. of Dot. and Znoh^ 
i\ Sjicnce Bate, F.R.S.- 
' Dip. of DtJino.j E. B. Tylor. 

' Prof.G. Rolleston, M.A., M. D., 
F.R.S., F.L.S. — of 
j J not. and Phyaiol.y Prof. M . 
Fosti'i’, M.D., F.L.S. — Dtp. 
of EtU no. ^ J. E\ans, F.R.S. 
Prof. Allen Thomson, M.D., 
F.li.S. D(‘p. of Hot. and 
Zool.., 1 ’r< )f.Wy vil leThomson, 
F.R.S. -JUp. of . I nihropol.. 
Prof. W. Turner, iM. D. 

Sir .1. Lubbock, Bart.,F.R.S.— 
Dcp. (f Anat. and P/tysUd., 
Dr. IJurdon Sanderson, 
F.R.S. — Dcp. of Anthripol., 
Col. A. Lane Fox, F.G.S. 
Prof. Allraaii, F.R.S. — Dcp. of 
Anat.and Ph ymol.A^mi. Ru- 
therford, M .D. — Dcp. of An- 
ihropol.^ Dr. Beddoe, h\R.S. 


Dr. ,T. Px'ddard, W. Felkin, Rev. H, 
P*. Tristram, W. I’lirner, E. B. 
T^lor, Dr. E. I’. Wright. 

C. Spence Batc‘, Dr. S. (’obbold, Dr, 
M. Foster, II. T. Stainton, Rev. 
ir. B. Tiistram, Prof. W. Turner. 

Dr. T. S. Cobhold, G. W. Filth, Dr. 
M. Fo.stcn*, Piof. Jjawson, 11. T . 
Stainton, Rev. Dr. 11. B. Tristram, 
Dr. K. P. Wriglit. 

Dr. T. S. Cobhold, Prof. M. Foster, 
E. Ray Dankest (‘r, ITof. Lawson, 
IT. T. Stainton, Rev'. If. B. Tiis- 
tram. 

Dr. T. S. Cobhold, Sebastian Evans, 
Prof. Law.son, Tiios. J. Moore, H, 
T. Stainton, Rev. II. I>. Tristram, 
('. Staniland Wake, E. Ray Lan- 
k(*st el*. 

Dr. T. Ii. Fraser, Dr. Artliiu’Gamgcc, 
E. Ray Lankesler, Prof. Lawson, 
If. 'J\ Stainton, ( Staniland Wake, 
Dr. W. Rutherford, Dr. Kclburnc 
King. 

Prof. Tliisolton-Dyer, H. T. Stainton, 
Pi'of. Lawson, F. W. RndJer, J. H. 
Lam])re 3 ", Dr. Gamgee, E. Ray 
Lankest(>r, Dr. I’^e-Smitli. 

Prof. Thistdlon-Dyer, Prof. Lawson, 
R. l\l‘Lacldan, Dr. Pye-Smith, E 
Ray Lankester, F. W. Rudler, J 
TI. Lamprey. 


* The title of Section D was changed to Biolog}^ 
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Date and Place Presidents Secretaries 


1874, Belfast Prof, llcdfern, M.D. — Bep. of W.T.Thisolton-DyerjR'O. Cunning:- 

^!ool. and JM.y Dr. Hooker, liam, Dr. J. J. Charles, Dr. P. H. 
C.B.jPres.R.S. — P 3 'e-Smitli, J. J. Murphy, F. W. 
fhro/j.. Sir VV. R.Wildc, M.D. Rudler. 

1875, Bristol P. L. Solaler, F.R.S. — Dip. of R. R. Alston, Dr. McKcndrick, Prof. 

Anat. and Pln/siol., Prof. W. R. M‘Nab, Dr. Martyn, F. W. 
Cloland, F.R.S. — Dcp. of Rudler, Dr. P. H. Pye-Smith, Dr. 
-<'lwM.,Prof.Rolleston,F.R.S. W. Spencer. 

1876, Glasgow ... A. Russid Wallace, F.L.S. - E. R. Alston, Hyde Clarke, Dr. 

of Xool. and Dot., Knox, Prof. \Y. R. M‘Nab, Dr. 
Prof. A. Newton, F.R.S.- Muirliead, Prof. Morrison Wat- 
Dip. of A nat. and PJiysioL, son. 
l)r. J. G. McKendricic. 

1877, Plymouth... J. Gwyn Jetfreys, F.R.S. - R. R. Alston, F. Brent, Dr. D. J. 

Dtp. of Anat. and P/n/sioL, Cunningham, Dr. C. A. Kingston, 
Prof. Macalistcr. — Dip. of Prof. \V. R. M‘Nab, J. B. Rowe, 
.l«f/i?Y»/?^//.,F.Galton, F.R.S. F. W. Rudler. 

1878, Dublin Prof. AY. IT. Flower, F.R.S.-- Dr. R. J. Harvey, Dr. T. Hayden, 

Dvp. of Anthropoh, Prof. Prof. AY. R. M‘Nab, Prof. J. M. 
JIuxl(‘y, Sec. R.S. — Purser, J. 1> . Rowe, F. AY. Rudler. 

of Anat. and Physiol., R. 

McDonnell, M.D., F.R.S. 

1870, Sheffield ... Prof. St. George Mivart, Arthur .Jackson, Prof. AY. R. M‘Nab, 
t F.R.S. — Dip.of uUiihropol.y J. B. Rowe, F. AV. Rudler, Prof. 

I E. B. Tylor, 1).C.T.., F.R.S. Srhiifor. 

I Dip. of Anat. and Pity- 
sloh, Dr. Pye-Smith. 

1880. Swansea ... A.C.Jj. G unther, F.R.S. — Dtp. G. AY. Bloxam, .John Priestley, 

j of Anat., y Physiol., F. M. Howard Saunders, Adam Sedg- 
I Balfour, F.R.S. — Dip. of\ wick. 

1 F. AV. Rudler. I 

1881. York R. Owen, F.R.S. — Dep.ofAn-^Gr. AV. Bloxam, AV. A. Forbes, Rev. 

Prof. AY.IT. Flower, AV. C. Hey, Prof. AV. R. M‘Nab, 
F.R S. — Dip. of A nat. and AY. North, John Priestley, Howard 
J*hysiol., Prof. J. S. Burdon Saunders, H. E. Spencer. 
Sanderson, F.R.S. 

1882. Southamp- Prof. A. Gaingee, M.D., F.R.S. G. AY. Bloxam, AV. Heape, J. B. 

ton. I Drp. of Zool. and Dot., Nias, Howard Saunders, A. Sedg- 

j Prof. Af. A. Law.son, F.L.S. wick, T. AV\ Shoic, jun. 

Dcp. of A nthropol.. Prof. 

I AY. Bo}d Dawkin.s, F.R.S. j 

1883. Southport* Prof. E. Jlay Dankest er, M. A., | g. AY. Bloxam, Dr. G. J. Haslam, 

F.R.S. — Dip.of Anthropol.f AV. Heape, AV. Hurst, Prof. A. M. 
AV. Pengcllv, F.R S. Marshall, Howard Saunders, Dr. 

I ‘ G. A. Woods. 

1884. Montreal ... Prof. H. N. Mosele 3 ’^, M.A.,' Prof. AY. Osier, Howard Saunders, A. 

F.R.S. ' Sedgwick, Prof. R. R. Wright. 

1886. Aberdeen... Prof. AY. C. MHntosh, M.D., lAY. Heape, J. McGregor- Robert .son, 
LL.D., F.R.S. F.R.S.E. J. Duncan Matthews, Howard 

Saunders, H. Marshall Ward. 

1886. Birmingham W. Carruthers, Pros. L.S., Prof. T. AY. Bridge, AV. Heape, Prof. 

F.R.S., F.G.S. W. Hillhouso, AV. L. Sclater, Prof. 

H. Marshall Ward. 

1887. Manchester Prof. A. Newton, M.A., F.R.S., C. r.ailey,F. E.Beddard, S. F. Har- 

P.L.S., V.P.Z.S. iner, W. Heape, AV. L. Sclater, 

Prof. H. Marshall AVard. 


' Anthropology was made a separate Section, see p. Ixviii. 
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Date and Place ,, Presidents Secretaries 

• ( 

1888. Bath W. T. Thiselton-Dycr, C.M.G., ' P. K. Beddard, S. F. Harmer, Prdf . 

F.R.S., F.L.S. ' II. Marshall Ward, W. Gardiner, 

l*rof. W. D. Halliburton. 

1889. Newcastle - Prof. J. S. Biirdon Sanderson, 0. B.ailoy, F. E. Befldard, S. F. Har- 

upon-Tync M.A., M.D., F.K.S. , lucr, Prof. T. Oliver, Prof. H. Mar- 

1 .shall Ward. 

1890. Leeds Prof. A. Miliios Marshall, S. F. Harmcr, Prof. W. A. llerdman, 

M.A., M.D, D.Sc., F.H.S. S. J. Hickson, F. W. Oliver, H. 

' Wag(*r, H. Miarshall Ward. 

1891. Cardiff...... Francis Darwin, M.A., M.B., F. M. Bcddard, Prof. W. A. llerdman, 

F.K.S., F.L.S. Dr. S. .T. Hickson, 0. Murray, Prof. 

I W. N. Parker, II. Wager. 

1892. Edinburgh Prof. W. Rutherford, M.D., G. Brook, I'rof. W. A. Herdman, G. 

F.R.S., F.R.S.E. Miirra.y, W. Stirling, 11. Wager. 

1893. Nottingham’ Rev. Canon H. B. Tristram, G. C. Bourne, J. 15. Farmer, Prof. 

M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. W. A. Herdman. S. J. Hickson, 

W. B. Ransom, W. L. Sclater. 

1891. Oxford* ... Prof . I. Bayley Balfour, M.A., W. W. Benham, I’rof. J. B. Farmer, 
F.R.S. Prof. W. A. Herdman, Prof. S. J. 

llicksoji, G. Murray, W. L. Sclater. 

SECTION D (contbmed). — zoology. 

1896. Ipswich ... Prof. W. A. Herdman, F.R S. G. Bouine, H. Brown, W. E, 

Hoyle, W. J;. Sclater. 

180G. Liverpool... Ihof. E. B, Puidlon, F.R.S. ... 11.0. FoiIk's, W. GarsUing, \V. K. 

Hoyle. 

1897. Toronto ... Pi of. L. C. IVliall, F.R.S W. Gai slang, W. E. lloyle, Piof. 

I I E. E. Prince. 

1898. Bristol ...... 'Prof. W. F. K. Weldon, F.R.S. Prof. R. Boyce, W. Garstang, Dr. 

I I A. J. Harrison, W. E. Hoyle. 

1899. Dover 'Adam Sedgwick, F.R.S W. Garstang, J. Graham Kerr. 

1900. Bradford... Dr. R. II. Traquair, F.R.S. ... W. (xarstcang, J, G. Kerr, T. II. 

I . Taylor, Swale Vincent. 

ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 

COMMIITEE OF SCIENCES, V. — ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

1833. Cambridge iDr. J. Haviland j Dr. H. ,J. H. Bond, Mr. G. E. Paget. 

1831. Edinburgh I Dr. Abercrombie j Dr. Rogel, Dr. William Thomson. 

SECTION E (UN'llL 1847). — ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 

1836. Dublin Dr. J. C. Pritcliard Dr. Harrison, Dr. Hart. 

183G. Bristol Dr. P. M. Rogcl, F.K.S Dr. Symonds. 

1837. Liverpool... Prof. W. Clark, M.D Dr. J. Carson, jun., James Long, 

Dr. J. R. W. Vose. 

1838. Newcastle T. E. Headlam, l\.D T. I\I. Greenliow, Dr. J. R. W. Vosc. 

1839. Birmingham I John Yelloly, M.l)., F.R.S.... Dr. G. O. Rocs, F. Hyland. 

1810. Glasgow ...I James Watson, M.D Dr.J.Brown, Prof, Couper, Prof. Reid 


SECTION E. — PHYSIOLOGY. 

1841. Plymouth... P. M. Roget, M.D., See. R.S. iDr. J. Butter, J. Fuge, Dr. R, S. 

I Sargent. 

1842. Manchester Edward Holme, M.D., F.L.S. Dr. C-iiaytor, Dr. R. S. Sargent. 

1843. Cork Sir James Pilcaiin, 31.D. Dr. John Popham, Dr. R. S. Sargent, 

1844. York J. C. Pritchard, M.D ,1. Erichsen, Dr. R. S. Sargent. 

1846, Cambridge 'Prof. J. Haviland, M.D |Dr. R. S. Sargent, Dr. Webster. 


Physiology uas made a separate Section, see p. Ixix. 
The title of Section D was changed to Zoology, 
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Date and Place 


Presidents 


Secretaries 


1846. Southamp- 

ton. 

1847. Oxford* .. 


Prof. Owen, M.D., F.K.S. ... 
Prof. Ogle, M.U., F.P.S 


C. P. Kcele, Dr. Laycock, Dr. Sar- 
gent. 

T. K. Chambers, W. P. Ormcrod. 


I860. Edinburgh 
1866. Glasgow ... 
1857. Dublin 

1868. Leeds 

1869. Aberdeen... 

1860. Oxford 

1861. Manchester 

1862. Cambridge 

1863. N.(‘wcastlc 

1864. Path 

1866. Pirming- 

ham.- 


PHYSIOLOGICAL SUBSECTIONS OF SECTION D. 

Prof. Pennett, M.D., F.E.S.E. 

Prof. Alien Thomson, F.R.S. Prof. J. II. Corbett, Dr. J. Struthers, 

Prof. It. Harrison, M.D Dr. K. D. Lyons, Prof. Redfern, 

Sir li. Prodic, Part., F.ll.S. C. G. Wheclhou&c. 

Prof. Sharpey, M.D., Sec.Il.S. Prof. Pennett, Prof. Redfern. 
Prof.G.Rolleston,M.D.,F.L.y. | Dr. R. M'Donnell, Dr. Edward Smith, 
Dr. John Davy, F.R.S. h.ic E.|Dr. W. Roberts, Dr. Edward Smith. 

G. E. Pagcjt, M.D IG. F: Holm, Dr. Edward Smith. 

Prof. Rollestoii, M.D., F.R.S. Dr. D. Embleton, Dr. W. Turner. 

I Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S. J. S. Partrum, Dr. W. Turner. 

I Prof. Acland, JM.D., LL.D., Dr. A. Fleming, Dr. P. Heslop 
F.R.S. Oliver Pembleton, Dr. W. Turner 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 

[For Presidents and Secretaries for Geography previous to 1861, see Section C, 
p. Iv.] 

KTnNOr.oaicAL subsections op section d. 

1846.Southanipton llr. J. (J. Pritchard Dr. King. 

1847. Oxford jProf. If. If. "Wilson, M.A. ...'Prof. Buckley. 

1 848. Swansea . . . | G. Grant Francis. 

1819 . Birmingluim I Dr. R. G. Latham. 

1860. Edinhurgli Vice-Admiral Sir A. Malcolm Daniel Wilson. 


SECTION E. — GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


1861. Ipswich ...|Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S.,, R. Cull, Rev. J. W. Donaldson, Dr, 
‘ Pres. R.G.S. Norton Shaw. 

1852. Belfast ,Col. Chesney, R.A., D.C.L.,Ir. Cull, It. MacAdam, Dr. Norton 

' F.R.S. Shaw. 

1863. Hull I R. G. Latham, M.D., F.R.S. | R. Cull, Rev. H. W. Kemp, Dr. 

I I Norton Shaw. 

1861. Liverpool... Sir 11. T. Murchison, D.C.L.,' Richard Cull, Rev. H. Higgins, Dr, 
F.R.S. Ihnc, Dr. Norton Shaw. 

18.65. Glasgow ... Sir .F. Richajd.soii, M.D., Dr. AV. G. Blackie, R. Cull, Dr, 
E. Ii.S. Nort(»n Shaw. 


1856. Chelteuliam ,Col. Sir Jl. C. Rawliiison, R. Cull, F. 1). llailland, W. II. 

K.C. P. I Rumscy, Dr. Norton Shaw. 

1867. Dublin Rev. Dr. J. Henthorn Todd, It. Cull, S. Ferguson, Dr. R. R. 

Pres. R.l.A. | Madden, Dr. Norton Shaw» 


* By direction of the General Committee at Oxford, Sections D and E were 
incorporated under the name of ‘Section D — Zoology and Botany, including Phy- 
siology’ (sec p. iviii.). Section E, being then vacant, was assigned in 1861 to 
Geography. 

note on page lix. 



PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF THE SECTIONS. 


Ixiii 


Date and Place^ 

1858. Leeds 

1859. Aberdeen... 

1860. Oxford 

1861. Manchester 

1862. Cambridge 

1863. Newcastle 

1864. Bath 

1865. Birmingham 

1866. Nottingham 

1867. Dundee ... 

1868. Norwich ... 

1869. Exeter 

1870. Liverpool... 

1871. Edinburgh 

1872. Brighton ... 

1873. Bradford... 

1874. Belfast 

1875. Bristol 

1876. Glasgow ... 

1877. Plymouth... 

1878. Dublin 

1879. Sheffield ... 

1880. Swansea ... 

1881. York 

1882. Southamp- 

ton. 

1883. Southport 

1884. Montreal ... 

1885. Aberdeen... I 

1886. Birmingham ! 


Presidents 


Secretaries 


Sir R. I. Murchison, G.C.St.S., 
F.R.S. 

Rear - Admiral Sir James 
Clerk Ross, D.C.L., K.R.S. 
Sir R. I. Murchison, D.C.L.. 

E.R.S. I 

John Crawfurd, F.R.S 

Francis (Dalton, F.R S 

I Sir R. T. Murchison, K.C.B., 

I F.R.S. 

Sir K. T. Murchison, K.C.B., 

I F.II.S. I 

Major-General Sir II. Raw- 
linson, M.P., K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Sir Chailcs Nicholson, Bart., 
LL.D. 

I Sir Samuel Baker, F.R.G.S. 

iCapt. G. H. Richards, R.N., 

1 F.R.S. I 


11. Cull, F. Gallon, P, O’Callaghan, 
Dr. Norton Shaw, T. Wright. 
Richard Cull, Prof. Geddes, Dr. Nor- 
ton Shaw. 

Capt. Burrows, Dr. J. Hunt, Dr. C. 

Lempri^re, Dr. Norton Shaw. 

Dr. J. Hunt, J. Kingsley, Dr. Nor- 
ton Shaw, W. Spottiswoode. 

J.W. Clarke, Rev. J. Glover, Dr. Hunt, 
Dr. Norton Shaw, T. Wright. 

C. Carter iUake, Hume Greenfield, 
C. R. Markliam, R. S. Watson. 

H. W. Bates, (’. R. Markham, Capt. 

R. M. Murchison, T. Wright. 

11. W. Bates, S. Evans, G. Jabet, 
C. R. Markham, Thomas'Wright. 
U. W. Bates, Rev. E. T. Cusins, R. 
H. Major, Clements R. Markham, 
1). W. Nash, T. Wiight. 

II. W. Bates, (!!yril Graham, C. R. 
Markliam, S. J. Mackic, R. Sturrock. 
T. Baines, 11. W. Bates, Clements R. 
Markham, T. Wright. 


SECiiON E {contiymed). — geography. 

I Sir Baltic Frcre, K.C.B.,IH. W. Ikites, Clements R. Markham, 
LL.D., F.R.G.S. J. H. Thomas. 

'SirR.T.Arnrchison,Rt.,Tv.C.B., TT.W. Ball's David Buxton, Albert J 
I LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.G.S. Mott, Clements R. Markliam. 
Colonel Yule, C.B., F.R.G.S. A. Buclian, A. Keitli Jolmston, Cle- 
• nieiits R. JMaikliam, J. IT. Thomas. 

Fiancis Gallon, F.K.S II. W. Bates, A. Keith Jolmston, 

Rev. J. Newton, .t. H. Thomas. 

, SirRutherfoidAlcock,K.C.D.IlI. W. Jkitcs, A. Keith Johnston, 
I Clements R. Markham. 

Major Wilson, R.E., F.R.S., E. G. Ravenslein, E. C. Rye, J. II. 

F.R.tLS. I Thomas. 

Lieut. - General Strachey,'!!, W. Bates, E. C. Rye, F. F. 

I R.E.,C.S.I.,F.K.S., F.R.G.S. j Tuckett. 

Capt. Evans, C.B., F.R.S iH. W. Bates, K. C.Rye, R. O. Wood. 

Adm. SirE. Ommanney, C.B.'H. W. Bales, F. E. Fox, E. C. Rye. 

I Prof. Sir C. Wyville Thom- i John Coles, E. C. Rye. 
son, LL.D.,F.R.S.,F.R S.E.' 

Clements R. Markliam, C.B., H. W. Bates, C. E. D. Black, K. C, 
F.R.S., Sec. R.G.S. R>c. 

Lieut. -Gen. Sir J. II. Lelioy, 11. W. Bates, E. C. Rye. 

C.B., K.C.M.G., R.A., F.R.S. 

J. W. Bairy, 11. W. Bates. 

E. G. Ravenstein, E. C. Rye. 

John Coles, E. G. Ravenstein, E. C, 
Rye. 

Rev. Abb^ Lafiamme, J. S. O'lJalloran, 
Pk G. Ravenstein, J. F. Torrance. 
J. S. Keltic, J S. O’Halloran, B. G. 
Ravenstein, Rev. G. A. Smith. 
Maj.-Gen. Sir. F, J. Gold.smid, F. T. S. Houghton, J. S. Keltic, 
K.C.S.I. C.B., F.R.G.S. ' B. G, Ravenstein. 


Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., 
C.B., F.R.S. 

Sir R. Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., 
F.R.G.S. 

iLicut.-Col. 11. II. Godwin- 
Ausicn, F.R.S. 

Gen. Sir J. H. Lefroy, C.B., 
K.C.M.G., F.K.S.,V.P.R.G.S. 
Gen. J. T. Walker, C.B., R.E., 
LL.U., 
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Date and Place 

1887. Manchcbter 

1888. Bath 

1889. Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne 

1890. Leedb 

1891. Cardiff 

1892. Edinburgh 

1893. Nottingham 


Presidents 

Col. Sir C. Warren, R.E., 
I C.C.M.G., F.R.S., P.R.G.S. 
'Col. Sir C. W. Wilson, R.E , 
I K.C.B., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 
Col. Sir F. (le Winton, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., F.U.G.S. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Lambert 
I Playfair, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S. 
lE. G. Ravenstcin, F.R.G.S., 
F.S.S. 

Pi of. J. Geikie, D.C.L.,F.R.S., 
V.P.R.Scot.G.S. 
n. Scebohm, Sec. R.S., F.L.S., 
1 F.Z.S. 


1894. Oxford. 

1895. Ii^swich 


Capt. W. J. L. Wharton, R.N., 
F.R.S. 

H. J. Mackinder, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. 


189G. Liverpool 


Major L. Darwin, Sec. R.G.S. 


1897. Toronco 


... ' J. Scotl-Keltic, LL.D. 


1898. Bristol jCol. G. Earl Church, F.R.G.S. 

1899. Dover ^Sir John Murray, F.11.S. 


1900. Bradfoid 


. Sir George S. Robertson, 
1 K.C.S.I. 


Secretarial 

Rev. L. C. Casartellii J. S. Keltie, 
H. J. Mackinder, E. G. Ravenstein 
J. S. Keltic, H. J. Mackinder, E. G. 
Ravenstein. 

J. S. Keltic, II. J. Mackinder, R. 

Sulivan, A. Silva White. 

A. Barker, John Coles, J. S. Keltic, 
A. Silva White. 

John Colc-t, J. S. Keltic, H. J. Mac- 
kinder, A. Silva White, Dr. Yeats. 
J. G. Bartholomew, John Coles, J. S. 

Keltic, A. Silva White. 

Col F. Bailey, John Coles, H. O. 

Forbes, Dr. H. R. Mill. 

Jolin Coles, W. S. Dalgleish, H. N. 

Dickson, Dr. H. R. Mill. 

John Coles, 11. N. Dickson, Dr. H, 
R. Mill, W. A. Taylor. 

Col. F. Bailey, H. N. Dickson, Dr. 

II. R. Mill, E. C. DuB. Phillips. 
Col. F. Bailey, Capt. Deville, Dr. 

H. R. Mill, J. B. Tyrrell. 

II. N. Dickson, Dr. H. R. Mill, H. C. 
Trapnell. 

11. N. Dickson, Dr. If. O. Forbes, 
Dr. II. R. Mill. 

II. N. Dickson, E. Heawood, E. R. 
Wethey. 


STATISTICAL SCIENCE. 


COMMITTEE OP SCIENCES, VI. — STATISTICS. 

1833. Cambridge! Prof. Babbage, F.R.S i J. E. Drinkwatcr. 

1834. Edinburgh I Sir Charles Lemon, Bart 1 Dr. Cleland, C. Hope Maclean. 


SECTION F. STATISTICS, 

1835. Dublin Charles Babbage, F.R.S , W. Greg, Prof. Longficld. 

1836. Bristol Sir Chas. Lemon, Bart., F.R.S. Rev. J. E. Bromby, C. B. Fripp, 

I I James Ileywood. 

1837. Liverpool... 111. lion. Lord Sandon W. R. Greg, W. Langton, Dr. W. C. 

Tayler. 

1838. Newcastle I Colonel S 3 ^kes, F.R.S W. Cargill, J. Hey wood, W.R. Wood. 

1839. Birmingham Henry Hallam, F.R.S F. Clarke, R. W. Rawson, Dr, W. C. 

Tayler. 

1840. Glasgow ... Rt. Hon. Lord Sandon, M.P., C. R. Baird, Prof. Ramsay, R.W. 

F.R.S. Rawson. 

1841. Plymouth... Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S Rev. Dr. Byrth, Rev, R. Luney, R. 

W. Rawbon. 

1842. Manchester iG. W. Wood, M.P., F.L.S. ... Rev. R. Luney, G. W. Ormerod, Dr. 

I W. C. Tayler. 

1843. Cork Sir C. Lemon, Bart., M.P. ... Dr. D. Bullen, Dr. W. Cooke Tayler. 

1844. York I Lieut. -Col. Sykes, F.R.S., ‘J. Fletcher, J. Heywood, Dr. Lay* 

F.L.S. cock. 

1845. Cambridge Rt. Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam J. Fletcher, Dr. W. Cooke Tayler. 

1846. Southamp- G. R. Porter, F.R.S J. Fletcher, F. G. P. Nelson, Dr. W. 

ton. C. Tayler, Rev. T. L. Shdpeott. 

3847. Oxford Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S. Rev. W. H. Cox, J. J, Danson, F, G- 

P. Nelson. 

1848. Swansea ... J. H. Vivian, M.P., F.E.S. ... J. Fletcher, Capt. K. Shortrede. 

1849 Birmlnghain Et. Hon. Lord Lyttelton Dr. Finch, Prof. Hancock, F. G. P. 

1 Neison. 


PEBSIDBNTS AND SBORBTAHIES OF THE gBCTIONS. 
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Date and Place Presidents Secretaries 


18i50. Edinburgh Very Rev. Dr. John Lee, Prof. Hancock, J, Fletcher, Dr. J. 
V.P.R.S.E, Stark. 

1861. Ipswich ... Sir JohnP. Boileau, Bart. ... J. Fletcher, Prof. Hancock. 

1862. Belfast His Grace the Archbishop of Prof. Hancock, Prof. Ingram, James 

Dublin. MacAdam, jun. 

1863, Hull....,,... James Hey wood, M.P.,F.R.S. Edward Cheshire, W. Newmarch. 

1864, Liverpool,.. Thomas Tooke, F.R.S. B. Cheshire, J. T. Danson, Dr. W. H. 

j Duncan, W. Newmarch. 

1866. Glasgow ... R. Mouckton !Milnes, M.P. ... J. A. Campbell, K. Cheshire, W. Ncw- 

maich. Prof. R. H. Walsh . 


SECTION F (^continued), ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISITCS. 

1866. Cheltenham Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. i Rev. C. H. Bromby, E. Cheshire, Dr. 

W. N. Hancock, W. Newmarch, W. 
M. Tartt. 

1867. Dublin His Grace the Archbishop of Prof. Cairns, Dr. H. D. Hutton, W. 

Dublin, M.R.I.A. Newmarch. 

1868. Leeds Edward Baines T. 13. Baines, Prof. Cairns, S. Brown, 

Capt. Fishbourne, Dr. J. Strang. 

1869. Aberdeen... Col. Sykes, M-P., P.R.S Prof . Cairns, Edmund Macrory, A. M. 

Smith, Dr. .John Strang. 

1860. Oxford Nassau W. Senior, M.A Edmund Macrory, W. Newmarch, 

I Prof. J. E. T. Rogers. 

1861. Manchester | William Newmarch, F.R.S.... David Chadwick, Prof. R. C. Christie, 

E. Macroiy, Prof. J, B, T. Rogeir. 

1862. Cambridge Edwin Chadwick, C.B H. D. Maclcod, Edmund Macrory. 

1863. Newcastle . I William Tito, M.P., F.R.S T. Doubleday, Edmund Macrory, 

Piederick Purdy, James Potts. 

1864. Bath W, Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. E, Macrory, E. T. Payne, F. Purdy. 

1866. Birmingham Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley, LL.D., G. J. D. Goodman, G. J. Johnston 

M.P. B. Macrory. 

1866. Nottingham Prof. J. B. T. Rogers R. Birkin, jun., Prof. Leone Levi, E 

Macrory. 

1867. Dundee 1 M. E. Grant-DuflP, M.P. Prof. Leone Levi, E. Macrory, A. J. 

Warden. 

1868. Norwich.... Samuel Brown Rev. W. C. Davie, Prof. Leone 

Levi. 

1869. Exeter Rt.Hon, Sir StaffordH. North- E. Macrory, F. Purdy, C. T. D, 

cote, Bart., C.B., M.P. Acland. 

1870. Liverpool... Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. Chas. R. Dudley Baxter, E. Macrory. 

J. Miles Moss. 

1871. Edinburgh Rt. Hon. Lord Neaves J. G. Fitch, James Meikle. 

1872. Brighton ... Prof. Henry Fawcett, M.P. ... J. G. Fitch, Barclay Phillips. 

1873. Bradford ... Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. J. G. Fitch, Swire Smith. 

1874. Belfast Lord O’Hagan Prof. Donnell, F. P. Fellows, Hans 

MacMordio. 

1876. Bristol James Hey wood, M.A.,F.R.S., F. P. Fellows,!. G. P. Hallett, E. 

Pres. S.S. Macrory. 

1876. Glasgow ... Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I., A. M'Neel Caird,T.G.P. Hallett, Dr. 

M.P. W. Neilson Hancock, Dr. W. Jack. 

1877. Plymouth... Rt. Hon. the Earl Fortescue W. F. Collier, P. Hallett, J. T. Pim, 


1878. Dublin Prof. J. K. Ingram, LL.D. W. J. Hancock, C. Molloy, J. T. Pirn. 

1879. Sheffield ... G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., Prqs. Prof. Adamson, R. E. Loader, C. 

S.S. Molloy. 

1880. Swansea ... G. W. Hastings, M.P N. A. Humphreys, C. Molloy. 

1881. York Rt. Hon. M. E. Grant-DuflP. C. Molloy, W. W. Morrell, J. F. 

M.A., F.R.S. Moss. 

882. Southamp- Rt. Hon. G. Sclater-Booth, G. Baden-Powcll, Prof. H. S. Fox- 
ton IM.P., F.R.S. well, A. Milnes, 0. Mollov. 

1900. • d 
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nEPonT — 1 W)o, 


Date and Place 


Secretaries 


(. Southport R. 11. Inglis Palgrave, F.B.S. Rev. W. Carmingham, Prof. H. S. 

' I Foxwell, J. N. Keynes, C. Molloy. 

:. Montreal ... Sir Richard Temple, Bart. J Prof . H. 8. Foxwell, J. S. McLennan, 

I C.I.E., F.R.G.S. | Prof. J. Watson. 

i. Aberdeen... 1 Prof. II. Sidj^wick, LL.D., Rev. W. Cunningham, Prof. H. S. 

I Litt.D. Foxwell, C. McOombie, J.F. Moss. 

I. Birmingham J. R. MaHin, 31. A., F.S.S. P'. Barham, Rev. W. Cunningham, 

Prof. II. S. Foxwell, J. V. Moss. 

r. 3Tanrhest(‘r Rohorf GifFon, LL.D .V.P.S.S. Bov. W. Cnnuingham, P\ Y. Edge- 

woilli, T. If. Elliot!, C. Hughes 
J. E. (\ ]\Iiinro, G. II. Sargant. 

5. Bath R<. Hoii. Lord Bramwell, Piof. P\ Y. Edgeworth, T. H. Elliott. 

LL.D., F.R.S. 11. S. Foxwell, L. L. F. R. Price. 

). Newcastle- iProf. F. Y, Edgeworth, 3LA., Rev. Dr. Oiinningham, T. H. Elliott, 

upon-Tync P'.M.iS. P\ B. Jevons, L. L. P\ R. Price. 

). Leeds Prof. A. Marsliall, M. A., F.S.S. W. A. Brigg, Rev. Dr. Cunningham, 

T. H. Elliott, Prof. J. B. C. Munro, 
L. li. F. R. Price. 

'. CarditI Prof. W. Cunningham, D.D., Prof. J. Brough, E. Cannan, Prof. 

D.Sc., F S.S. E. C. K. Goniier, H. LI. Smith, 

Prof. W R. Sorlcy. 

5. Edinburgh Hon. Sir C. W. Fremantle, Prof. J. Brough, J. R. Findlay, Prof. 

K.C.B. 10. C. K. Gonner, IT. Higgs, 

L. L F. R. Price. 

i. Nottingham Prof. J. S. Nicliolson, D.Sc, Prof. JO. O. K. Gonner, H. de B. 

r.S.s. Gil)biD'>, J, A. IT. Gn'en, H. Higgs, 

L. L. V. R. Piice. 

•. Oxford Pi of. ('. P\ Brmtable, M A., E. Cannan, Prof. E. (*. K. Gonner, 

F.S S. W. A. S. Hewins, II. Higg.<?. 

Tp«<uicb ... L. L. Piire, 3IA E. Cannan, J^rof. E. C. K. Gonner, 

ILHigg.. 

r. LivcrpooL.. Rt. Hon. L. Courtney, 3I.P.... E. Cannan, Piof. B. O. K. Gonner, 

W. A. S. Hewins, II. Higgs. 

. Toronto ... Prof. E. C. K. Gonner, M. A. E. Coalman, H. Higgs, Prof. A. Shortt. 

. Bristol J. Bonar, M.A., rL.D. 'E. Cannan, Prof. A. W. Flux, H. 

I ' Higgs, W. E. Tanner. 

'. Dover H. Higgs, LL.B A. L. Bowley, E. Cannan, Prof. A. 

W. Flux, Rev. G. Sarson. 

'. Bradford ... ^lajor I*. G. Craigio, V.P.S.S. A. L, Bowley, E. Cannan, S. J, 

Chapman, F. Hooper. 

SECTION CL^MECHANIGAL SCIENCE. 

. Bristol DaviosGilbprl,D.C.L.,F.R.8. T. G. Bunt, G. T. Clark, W. West. 

. Liverpool... ' Rev. Dr. Robinson 'Charles Vignoles, Thoma‘ 'Yebster. 

. Newcastle Charles Babbage, F.R. 8 111. Hawthorn, C. Vignolcs, T. 

I Webster. 

. Birmingham Prof. Willis, F,R.S., and Robt. i W. Carpmacl, William Hawkes, T. 

I Stephenson. ] Webster. 

. Glasgow .... j Sir John Robinson ' J. Scott Russell, J. Thomson, J. Tod, 


Bath Rt. Hoii. Lord Bramwell, 

LL.D., F.R.S. 

Newcastle- iProf. F. Y, Edgeworth, 3LA., 
upon-Tync F.M.iS. 

Leeds Prof. A. Marsliall, M.A., F.S.S. 


Prof. W. Cunningham, D.D., 
D.Sc., F S.S. 


Edinburgh 


Nottingham 


Hon. Sir C. W. Fremantle, 
I K.C.B. 

Prof. J. S. Nicliolson, D.Sc , 
r.S.s. 

Pi of. C. F. Bristahlo, M A., 
F.S S. 

L. L. Pi ire, 31 A 


[).>. Tpsuicli ... 


6. LivcrpooL.. |Rt. Hon. L. Courtney, 3I.P,... 


Toronto . . . 
Bristol 


jProf. E. C. K. Gonner, M.A. 
j J. Bonar, 31. A., IL.D. 

H. Higgs, LL.B 

3Iaior I*. G. Craigio, V.P.S.S. 


I Stephenson. ] Webster. 

Glasgow .... Sir John Robinson ' J. Scott Russell, J. Thomson, J. Tod, 

I C. Vignoles. 

Plymouth John Taylor, F.R.S ' Henry Chatfield, Thomas Webster. 

3Tanchcster Rev. Prof, Willis, F.R.S J. F. Bateman, J. Scott Russell, J, 

Thomson, Charles Vignoles. 

Cork Prof. J. 3lacneill, 3I.R.I.A. ... i James Thomson, Robert Mallet. 

York John Taylor, F.R.S diaries Vignoles, Thomas Webster. 

Cambridge George Rennie, F.R.S Rev. W. T- Kingsley. 

South’mpt’n Rev. Prof. Willis, 3I.A., F.R.S. | William Betts, jun., Charles Manby, 

Oxford Rev. Prof. Walker, 31. A.,F.R.S. J. Glynn, R. A. Le Mesurier. 

Swansea ... Rev. Prof .Walker, M.A.,F.R.S. i R. A. Le Mesurier, W. P. Struvfi. 
Birmingh’m Robt. Stephenson, M.P.,F.R.S. Charles Manby, W. P. Marshall. 
Edinburgh Rev, B. Robinson ........ I Dr. Lees, David Stephenson. 
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1861. Ipswich ... William Cubitt, P.R.S John Head, Charles Manby. 

1862. Belfast John Walker, C.K, LL.D.,'John F. Bateman, C. B. Hancock. 

F.R.S. I Charles Manby, James Thomson. 

1863. Hull William Pairbairn, P.R.S. I J. Oldham, J. Thomson, W. S. Ward. 

1864. Liverpool... John Scott Russell, P.R.S. ... J. Grantham, J. Oldham, J. Thomson. 

1866. Glasgow ... W. J. M. Rankine, P.R.S. ... L. Hill, W. Ramsay, J. Thomson. 

1866. Cheltenham George Rennie, P.R.S C. Atherton. B. Jones, H. M. Jeffery. 

1867. Dublin Rt. Hon. the Earl of Rosse, Prof. Downing, W.T. Doyne, A. Tate, 

K.R.S. James Thomson, Henry Wright. 

1858. Leeds William Pairbairn, F.R.S J. i \ Dc'iinis, J. Dixon, H. Wright. 

18.59. Aberdeen... Rev'. Prof. Willis, M.A.,F.R.S. R. Abernethy, P. Le Neve Foster, H. 

Wright. 

1860. Oxford Prof.W.J.Macquorn Rankine, P. Lo Neve Foster, Rev. P. Harrison, 

LL.D., F.R.S. Henry Wright. 

1861. Manchester J. F. Bateman, C.R., P.R.S.... P. Le Neve Foster, John Robinson, 

H. Wright. 

1862. Cambridge. William Pairbairn, F.R.S. W. M. Fawcett, P. Le Neve Foster. 

1863. Newcastle . Rev. Prof. Willis, M.A., P.R.S. P. Le Neve Foster, Westmacott, 

J. F. Spencer. 

1864. Bath J. Hawkshaw, F.R.S P. Le Neve Foster, Robert Pitt. 

1866. Birmingham Sir W. G. Armstrong, LL.D., P. Le Neve Foster, Henry Lea, 

F.R.S. W. P. Marshall, Walter May. 

1866. Nottingham Thomas Hawksley, V.P. Inst. P. Le Neve Poster, J. P. Iselin, M, 

C.E., F.G.S. O. Tarbotton. 

1867. Dundee Prof.W.J.Macquorn Rankine, P. Le Neve Foster, John P. Smith, 

’ LL.D., F.R.S. W. W. Urqnhart. 

1868. Norwich ....G. P. Bidder, C.E., F.R.G.S. P. Le Neve Foster, J. F. Iselin, C. 

, Manby, W. Smith. 

1869. Exeter I (*. W. Siemens, F.R.S |P. Lc Neve Foster, H. Bauerman. 

1870. Liverpool... kTias.B Vignolcs, C.E., F.R.S. |H. Bauerman, P. Le Neve Poster, T. 

I King, J. N. Shoolbrcd. 

1871. Edinburgh Prof. Flceming Jenkin, F.R.S. ' H. Bauerman, A Leslie, J. P. Smith. 

1872. Brighton ... F. J. Bramwell, C.E jH. M. Brunei, P. Le Neve Foster, 

I J. G. Gamble, J. N. Shoolbred. 


1873. Bradford ... W. H. Barlow, P.R.S C.Barlow,H.Bauerman. E.H.Carbutt, 

I J. C\ Hawkshaw, J. N. Shoolbred. 

1874. Belfast Prof. .Tames Thomson, LL.D., > A. T. At cliison, J. N. Shoolbred, John 

O.E., P.R.S. E. Smyth, jun. 

1876. Bristol W. Fronde, C.E.,M.A.,F.R.S.,W. R. Browne, H. M. Brunei, J. G. 

I I Gamble, J. N. Shoolbred. 

1876. Glasgow ... ^C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S Iw. Bottomley, jun., W. J. Millar, 

I J. N. Shoolbred, J. P. Smith. 

1877. Plymouth... Edward Wood.s, C.E A. T. Atchison, Dr. Mcrrifield, J. N. 

I ' Shoolbred. 

1878. Dublin Edward Easton, C.E. A. T. Atchison, R. G. Symes, H. T 

Wood. 

1879. Sheffield ... J. Robinson, Pres. Inst. Mech. A. T. Atchison, Emerson Bainbridge 

Eng. H. T. Wood. 

1880. Swansea ... J. Abernethy, P.R.S.E A. T. Atchison, H. T. Wood. 

1881. York Sir W. G. Armstrong, C.B., A. T. Atchison, J. P. Stephenson, 

LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. , H. T. Wood. 

1882. Southamp- John Fowler, C.E., F.G.S. ... A. T Atchison, F Churton, H. T. 

ton Wood. 


1883, Southport . J. Brunlees, Pres. Inst.C.E. . A. T. Atchison, B. Rigg,H. T. Wood. 
1684. Montreal... Sir F. J. Bramwell, F.R.S., A. T. Atchison, W. B. Dawson, J. 

V.P.Inst.C.E. Kennedy, H. T. Wood. 

1886. Aberdeen... B. Baker, M.Inst.C.E A. T. Atchison, F. G. Ogilvie, B. 

Rigg, J. N. Shoolbred. 

1686* Birmingham Sir J. N. Douglass, M.Inst. C. W. Cooke, J. Eenward, W. B. 
O.Bi Marshall, E. Rigg. 

d2 
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1887. Manchester Prof. Osborne Reynolds, M. A., C. F. Budenberg, W. B. Marshall, 

LL.D., F.R.S. E. Rigg. 

1888. Bath W. H. Preecc, F.RS., C. AV. Cooke, W. B. Marshall, E. 

I M.Tnst.C.E. Rigg, P. K. Stothert. 

1889. Newcastle- W. Anderson, M.Inst.C.E. ... C. W. Cooko, W. B. Marshall, Hon. 

upon-Tyne C. A. Parsons, E. Rigg. 

1890. Leeds Capt. A. Noble, C.B, F.R.S., E. K. Clark, C. W. Cooke, W. B. 

F.R.A.S. Marshall, E. Rigg. 

1891. CardifC T. Forster Brown, M.Tnst.C.E. C. W. Cooko, Prof. A. C. Elliott, 

I W. B. Marshall, E. Rigg. 

1892. Edinburgh TrqX. W. C. Unwin, F.R.S., C. W. (^ooke, W. B. Marshall, AV. C. 

AI.Inst.C.E. Popplewell, E. Rigg. 

1893. Nottingham I Jeremiah Head, M.InstC.B., C. W. Cooke, \V. B. Marshall, E, 

I F.C.S. Higg, H. Talbot. 

1894. Oxford Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy, Prof. T. Hudson Beare, C. \V. Cooke, 

F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. AV. B. Marshall, Rev. F. J. Smith. 

1896. Ipswich ... Prof L. F. Vernon-Haroourt, Prof. T. Hudson Beare, C. AV. Cooke, 
M.A., M.Inst.C.E. AV. B. Marshall, P. G. M. Stoney. 

1896. Liverpool... Sir Douglas Fox, V.P.Inst.C.E. Prof. T. Hudson Beare, C. VV. Cooke, 

S. Dunkcrley, AV. B. Marshall. 

1897. Toronto ... G. F. Deacon, M.Inst.C.E. Prof. T. Hudson Beare, Prof. Callen- 

dar, W. A. Price. 

1898. Bristol 8ir J. AVolfe-Barry, K.C.B.. Prof. T. H. Beare, Prof. J. Munro, 

F.R.S. H. AV. I'earson, W. A. Price. 

1899. Dover 8ir AV. White, K.C.B., F.R.S. Prof. T. H. Beare, W. A. Price, II. 

E. Stilgoc. 

1900. Bradford... Sir Alex. R. Binnic, M.Inst, Prof. T. H. Beare, C. F. Chamock, 

C.E. Prof. R. Dunkcrley, AV. A. Price. 


SECTION H.~-ANTHROPOLOGy. 

1884. Montreal ... E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. ... G. W. Bloxam, W. Hurst. 

1886. Aberdeen... Francis Galton, M.A., F.R.S. G, W. Bloxam, Dr. J. G. Garson, W. 

Hurst, Dr. A. Maegregor. 

1886. Birmingham Sir G. Campbell, K.C.S.L, G. W. Bloxam, Dr. J. G. Garson, W. 

M.P., D.C.L., F.R.G.8, Hurst, Dr. R. Saundby. 

1887. Manchester Prof. A. H, Sayce, M.A G. AV. Bloxam, Dr. J. G. Garson, Dr. 

A. IM. Paterson. 

1888. Bath Lieut. -General Pitt-Rivers, G. W. Bloxam, Dr. J. G. Garson, J, 

D.C.L., F.R.S. Harris Stone. 

1889. Newcastle- Prof. Sir AV. Turner, M.B., G. W. Bloxam, Dr. J. G. Garson, Dr. 

upon-Tyne LL.D., F.R.S. * R. Morison, Dr. R. Howden. 

1890. Leeds Dr. J. Evans, Treas. R.S., G. \V. Bloxam, Dr. C. M. Chadwick, 

F.S.A., F.L.S., P.G.S. Dr. J. G. Garson. 

1891. Cardiff Prof. F. Max Muller, M.A. ... G. W. Bloxam, Prof. R. Howden, H. 

Ling Roth, E. Seward. 

1892. Edinburgh Prof. A. Macalister, M. A., G. W. Bloxam, Dr. D. Hepburn, Prof. 

M.D., F.R.S. R. Howden, H. Ling Roth. 

1893. Nottingham Dr. R. Munro, M.A., F.R.S.E. G. W. Bloxam, Rev. T. W. Davies, 

Prof. R. Howden, F. B. Jevons, 
J L. Myres. 

1894. Oxford Sir W. H. Flower, K.C.B., H. Balfour, Dr. J. G. Garson, H. Ling 

F.R.S. Roth. 

1896. Ipswich ... Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, J. L. Myres, Rev. J. J. Raven, H. 
D.O.L. Ling Roth. 

1896. Liverpool... Arthur J. Evans, F.S.A Prof. A. C. Haddon, J. L. Myres, 

Prof. A. M. Paterson. 

1897, Toronto ... Sir W. Turner, F.R.S A. F. Chamberlain, H. O. Forbes, 

Prof. A. C. Haddon, J. L. Myres. 
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1«98. Bristol E. W. Brabrook, C.B *11. Balfour, .T. L. Myres, O. Parker. 

1899. Dover '0.11. Read, F.S.A. H. Balfour, W. II. East, Prof. A. C. 

I Haddon, J. L. Myres 

1900. Bradford ... Prof. John Rhys, M.A.* Piev. E. Armitage, II. Balfour, W. 

I Crooke, J. L. Myres. 

SECTION 1.— PHYSIOLOGY (includihg ExpeuimkntaL 
Pathology and Experimental Psyqhology). 

1894. Oxford Prof. E. A. Schafer, F.R.S., Prof. F. Gotch, Dr. J. S. Haldane, 

M.Pt.C.S. M. S. Peinbrey. 

1896. Liverpool... Dr. W. H. Gaskell, F.R.S. Prof. R. Boyce, Prof. C.S. Sherrington. 

1897. Toronto ... Prof. Michael Foster, F.R.S. Prof. ll. Boyce, Prof. C. S. Sherring- 

I ton. Dr. L. E. Shore. 

1899. Dover J. X. Langley, F.R.S. Dr. liowdeii. Dr. L. E. Slioic, Dr. E. 

II. Starling. 


SECTION K.— BOTANY. 

1895. Ipswich ... W. T. Thiselton-Dycr, F.R.S. A. C. Seward, Prof. F. E. Weiss. 

1890. Liverpool... Dr. D. 11. Scott, F.R.S Prof. Harvey Gibson, A. C. Seward, 

Prof. F. K. Weiss. 

1897. Toronto ... Prof. Marshall Ward, F.R.S. Prof. J. B. Farmer, E. 0. Jeffrey, 

A. C. Scwaid. Prof. F. E. Weiss. 

1898. Bristol Prof. F. O. Bower, F.R.S. ... A.C.Sewara,H. Wager, J.W. White. 

1899. Dover ISir George King, F.R.S G. Dowker, A. ('. Seward, II. Wager, 

1900. Bradford ... IProf. S. H. Vines, F.R.S A. 0. Seward, II. Wager, W. West. 


LIST OF EVENING DISCOUESES. 


Date and Place Lecturer Subject of Disoourao 


1842. Manchester Charles Vignoles, F.R.S The Principles and Construction of 

Atmospheric Railways. 

Sir M. 1. Brunei The Thames Tunnel. 

R. I. Murchison The Geology of Russia. 

1843. Cork Prof. Owen, M.D., F,R.S The Dinornis of New Zealand. 

Prof. E. Forbes, F.B,S Tho Distribution of Animal Life in 

the .dSgean Sea. 

Dr. Robinson The Earl of Rosse’s Telescope. 

1844. York Charles Lyell, F.R,S Geology of North America. 

Dr. Falconer, F.R.S The Gigantic Tortoise of the Si vvalik 

Hills in India. 

1846, Cambridge G.B.Airy,F.R.S.,Astron.Royal Progress of Terrestrial Magnetism. 
R. I. Murchison, F.R.S Geology of Russia. 

1846, Southamp- Prof. Owen, M.D., F.R.S. ... Fossil Mammalia of the British Isles, 

ton. Charles Lyell, F.R.S Valley and Delta of the Mississippi. 

W. R. Grove, F.R.S Properties of the ExplosivoSubstance 

, discovered by Dr. Schonbein ; also 
some Researches of his own on the 
Decomposition of Water by Heat. 

1847. Oxford Rev. Prof, B, Powell, F.R.S. Shooting Stars. 

Prof. M. Faradaj’-, F.R.S Magnetic and Diamagnetic Pheno- 

mena. 

Hugh E. Strickland, F.G.S..., The Dodo (Uidus tncjttua). 
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Date and Place Lecturer Subject of Discourse 

1848. Swansea ... John Percy, M.D., F.R.S Metallurgical Ojjerations of Swansea 

I and its Neighbourhood. 

[W. (Viri)cnlcr, M.D., F.R.S... . Recent Microscopical Discoveries. 

1849. Birmingham Dr. Faraday, F.R.S Mr. Gassiot’s Battery. 

•R(;v. Prof. Willis, M. A., F.R.S. Transit of different Weights with 

I varying Velocities on Railways. 

1860. Edinburgh iProf. J. H. Bennett, M.D., Passage of the Blood through the 

F.R.S.E. minute vessels of Animals in con- 

nection with Nutrition. 

Dr. Manlell, F.R.S Extinct Birds of New Zealand. 

1861. Ipswich ... Prof. R. Owen, M.D., F.R.S. Distinction between Plants and 

Animals, and their changes of 
Form. 

G.B. Airy, F.R.S., Astron. Royal Total Solar Eclipse of July 28, 1861. 

1862. Belfast Prof. G. G. Stokes, D.C.L., Recent Discoveries in the properties 

F.R.S. of Light. 

Colonel Portlock, R.E., F.R.S. Recent Discovery of Rock-salt at 
Carrickfrrgus, and geological and 
I pract ical considerations connected 

' with it. 

1863. Hull jj’rof. J. Phillips, LL.D., F.R.S., Some peculiar Phenomena in the 

F.G.S. Geology and Physical Geography 

of Yorkshire. 

Rubeil Hunt, F.R.S The present state of Photography. 

1851. Liverpool... I Prof. K. Owen, M.D., F.R.S. Anthropomorphous Apes, 

Col. E. Sabine, V.P.R.S Progress of Researches in Terrestrial 

Magnet ism. 

1865. Glasgow ... Or. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S. Characters of Species. 

TJ('iit.-(.'ol, TI. Rawlinson ... Assyrian and Babylonian Antiquities 
and Ethnology. 

1856. Chcltenliam (\)1. Sir IT. Rawlinson Recent Discoveries in Assyria and 

Babylonia, with the results of 

I Cuneiform Research up to the 

l)resont time. 

W. R. Gro\e, F.R.S Correlation of Pliysieal Forces. 


J857. Dublin 1 ’rot. \V. Thomson, F.R.S. ... The Atlantic Telegraph. 

lie\. I)r. Living.stone, D.C.L. Recent Discoveries in Africa, 
1868. Lecdsi L’lof. .1. l’liillips,LL.D.,F.R.S. I’lie Ironstones of Yorkshire. 


Prof. R. Owen, M.D., F.R.S. iThe Fossil Mammalia of Australia. 
1869. Aberdeen... Sir R. L Murchison, D.C.L.... ’Geology of the Northern Highlands. 

' Rev. Dr. Robinson, F.R.S. ... Electrical Discharges in highly 

ravelled I\Iedia. 

1860. Oxford Rev. rrof. Walker, F.R.S. ... Pli^sical Constitution of the Sun. 

Caj)lain Sherard U.sborn. R.N. I Arctic Discovery. 

1861. Manchester Prui'.W. A. Miller, M.A., F.R.S. Spectrum Analysis. 

(}. B. Airy, F.R.S., Astron. The late Eclipse of the Sun. 

Royal. 

1862. Cambridge Prof. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. The Forms and Action of Water. 

Prof. Odling, F.R.S Organic Chemistry. 

1863. Newcastle Prof. Williamson, F.R.S The Chemistry of the Galvanic Bat- 

tery considered in relation to 
Dynamics, 

James Glaishcr, F.R.S The Balloon Ascents made for the 

British Association. 

1864. Bath Prof. Roscoe, F.R.S The Chemical Action of Light. 

Dr. Livingstone, F.R.S Recent Travels in Africa. 

1865. Birmingham J. Beete Jukes, F.R.S Probabilities as to the position and 

extent of the Coal-measures be- 
j neath the red rocks of the Mid- 

I land Counties. 
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1866. Nottingham William Huggins, F.H.S The results of Spectrum Analysis 

applied to Heavenly Bodies. 

Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. ...... Insular Floras. 

1867. Dundee Archibald Geikie, F.K.S.. The Geological Origin of the present 

Scenery of Scotland. 

Alexander Herschel, F.R.A.S. The present state of Knowledge re- 
garding Meteors and Meteorites. 

1868. Norwich ... J. Fergusson, F.R.S Arclueology of the early Buddliist 

Monuments. 

Dr. W. Odling, F.R.S Keverse Chemical Actions. 

1869. Exeter Prof . J. Phillips, LL.D.,F.R.S. Vesuvius. 

J. Norman Lockyer, F.H.S. .. The Physical Constitution of the 
Stars and Nebulae. 

1870. Liverpool... Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. The Scientific Use of the Imagination 

Prof.V/’. J. Macquornllankine, SI ream-lines and Waves, in connee 
LL.D., F.R.S. tion with Naval Architecture. 

1871. Edinburgh F. A. Abel, F.R.S I Some Recent Investigaf ions and Ap 

plications of Explosive Agents. 

E. B. Tylor, F.R.S The Rclal ion of Priinili\eto Modern 

Civilisation. 

1872. Brighton ... Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.B.,' Insect Metamorphosis. 

F.R.S. I 

Prof. W. K. Clifford .The Aims and Instruments of Scicn- 

I lific Thoiiglit. 

1873. Bradford ... Prof. W. C.Williamson, F.R.S. Coal and Coal Plants. 

Prof. Clerk Maxwell, F.R.S. I Molecules. 

1871. Belfast Sir John Lubbock,Bart.,M.P., ' Common Wild Flowers considered 

F.R.S. j in relation to Insects. 

Prof. Huxley, F.R.S The Hypothesis that Animals are 

Automata, and its History. 

1876. Bristol W.Spottiswoode,LL.D.,F.R.S. The Colours of Polarised Light. 

F. J. Bramwcll, F.R.S Railway Safety Appliances. 

1876. Glasgow ... Prof. Tait, F.R.S.E Force. 

Sir Wyvillc Thomson, F.R.S. The Cluillvtufvr Expedition. 

1877. Plymouth ... \V. Warington Smyth, M.A., Pljysical Phenomena connected with 

F.R.S. iJie Mines of Cornwall and I)e\on, 

Prof. (Idling, F.R.S The New Element, Gallium. 

1878. Dublin (1. J. Romanes, F. I ^.S Animal hit elligeiice. 

Prol . Dewar, F.R.S. Dissociation, or Modem Idea.s of 

('liemieal Action. 

187;). Shetlicld ... W. (Jrookes, F.R.S .. Radiant ^hitter. 

Prof.E. Ray LankesI er, F.R.S. l)eg(*neral ion. 

1880. Swansea ... Prof. W.Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. Primeval Man. 

Francis Galton, F.R.S Mental Imagery. 

1881. York Prof. Huxley, See. R.S The Rise and Progress of PaUeoii- 

' tology. 

I W. Spottiswoode,Prcs. R.S.... The Electric Discharge, its Forms 
I and its Functions. 

1882. Souihamp- j Prof. Sir Wm. Thomson, F.R.S. Tides. 

ton. Prof. H. N. Moseley, F.R.S. Pelagic Life. 

1883. Southport I Prof. R. S. Ball, F.R.S Recent Researches on the Distance 

I I of the Sun. 

Prof. J. G. McKendrick j Galvanic and Animal Electricity. 

1884. Montreal ... | Prof. O. J. Lodge, D.Sc | Dust. 

j Rev. W. H. Dallingcr, F.R.fe. j The Modern Microscope in Re- 
I 1 searches on the Least and Lowest 

I I Forms of Life. 

1886. Aberdeen... Prof. W. G. Adams, F.R.S. ... I The Electric Light and Atmospheric 
' Absorption. 

John Murray, F.R.S.E The Great Ocean Basins. 
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1886. Birmingham 

1887. Manchester 

1888. Bath 

A. W. Rucker, M.A.. P.R.S. 
Prof. W. Rutherford, M.D. ... 
Prof. H. B. Dixon, F.R.S. ... 

Col. Sir F. de Winton 

Prof. W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S. ... 

Soap Bubbles. 

The Sense of Hearing. 

The Rate of Explosions in Gases. 
Explorations in Central Africa. 

The Electrical Transmission of 
Pow’er. 


18(S8. Bath .Prof. T. (h Bonney, D.Sc., The Foundation Stones of theEarth’s 

I F.Pt.S. I Crust. 

1881). Newcastle- j Prof. W. C. Koberts-AiistenJ The ITardciiing- and Tempering of 
upon-Tyne P.ll.S. Steel. 

Walter (Jardincr, M.A How Plants maintain themselves in 

the Struggle for Exi.stcnce. 

181)0. Leeds E. B. Poulton, M.A., F.R.S.... Mimicry. 

Prof. C. Vernon Boys, F.R.S. Quartz Fibres and their Applications. 

1891. Cardiff IVof.L. C. Miall,F.L.S.,F.G.S. Some Difficulties in the Life of 

Aquatic Insects. 

Prof.A.W.llucker,M.A.,F.R.S. Electrical Stress. 

1802. Edinburgh Prof. A. M. Marshall, F.R.S. Pedigrees. 

Prof. J. A. Ewing, M. A., F.R.S. Magnetic Induction. 

1893. Nottingham Prof. A. Smithells, B.Sc. Flame. 

Prof. Victor Horsley, F.R.S. The Discovery of the Physiology of 
the Nervous System. 

1891. Oxfoid J. W. Gregory, D.Sc., F.G.S. Experiences and Pro.sijccts of 

I I African Exjiloration. 

1 Prof. J. Shield Nicliolson, M.A. Historical Progress and Ideal So* 

cialism. 

1895. Ipswich .. Prof. S. P. Tiiomp.sou, F.R.S. Magnetism in Rotation. 

Prof. Percy F. Franklund, The Work of Pasteur and its \aiious 
F.R.S. Developnu'iits. 

189G. Liverpool... Dr. F. Elgar, F.R.S Safety in Ships. 

Prof. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. Man before Writing 

1897. Toronto ... Prof. Roberts Austen, F.R.S. Canada’s Metals. 

J. Milne, F.R.S Earthquakes and Volcanoes. 

1898. Bristol Prof. W. J, Sollas, F.R.S. .. Funafuti: the Study of a Coral 

Island. 

Herbert Jackson Phosphorescence. 

1899. Dover Prof. Charles Richet La vibration nerveuse. 

Prof. J. Fleming, F.R.S The Centenary of the Electric 

Current. 

1900. Bradford ... Prof. F. Gotch, F.R.S Animal Electricity. 

Prof. W. Stroud. Range Finders. 
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LECTUEES TO THE OPEEATIVE CLASSES. 


Date and Place Lecturer ^ Subject of Discourse 

1867. Dundee Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D.,K.ll.S. Matter and Force. 

1868. Norwich ... Prof. Hnxle^s LL.D., F.E.S. A Piece of Chalk. 

1869. Exeter Prof. Miller, M.D., F.Il.S. ... The modes of detecting the Com- 

position of the Sun and other 
Heavenly Bodies by the Spectrum. 

1870. Liverpool ... Sir John Lubbock,Bart.,P.ILS. Savages. 

1872. Brighton ... W.Spottisvvoodc,LL.D.,E\K.S. Sunshine, Sea, and Sky. 

1873. Bradford ... C.W. Siemens, D.C.L., F.ll.S. Fuel. 

1874., Belfast Prof. Odling, F.R.S The Discovery of Oxygen. 

1876. Bristol Dr. \V. B. Carpenter, F.ll.S. i A Piece of Limestone. 

1876. Glasgow ... Commander Cameron, C.B....| A Journey through Africa. 

1877. Plymouth... W. H. Preece Telegrapliy and the Telephone. 

1870. Sheffield ... W. E. Ayrton Electricity as a IMolive Power. 

1880. Swansea ... H, Seebohm, F.Z.S The North-East Passage, 

1881. York Prof. Osborne llcynolds, Raindrops, llnilstoncs, and Snow- 

I F.R.S. flakes. 

1882. Southami)- |.Tolin Evans, D.C.L.,Treas.R.S. Unwritten History, and how to 

ton. ' read it. 

1883. Southpoit I Sir F. J. Brnmvvell, F.R.S. ... Talking by Electricity — TclcxJiones. 

1884. Montreal ...Trof. R. S. Ball, F.R.S., jComets. 

1886. Aberdeen ... II. B. Dixon, M.A The Nature of Exx)losions. 

1886. Birmingham Prof. W. C. Robert s- Austen, ' The Colours of Metals and their 

F.R.S. , Alloys. 

1887. Manchester Prof. G. Forbes, F.R.S 'Electric Lighting. 

1888. Bath SirJohnLubbock,Bart.,F.R.S.|Thc Customs of Savage Races. 

1389. Newcastle- 1 13. Baker, M.Inst.C.B The Forth Bridge. 

upon-Tync ' 

1890. Leeds Prof. J. Perry, D.Sc., F.R.S. Spinning Tops. 

1891. Cardiff Prof. S. P. Thompson, F.R.S. Electricity in Alining. 

1892. Edinburgh Prof. C. Vernon Boys, F.R.S. Electric Spark Photographs. 

1893. Nottingham Prof. Vivian B. Lewes Spont.aneous Combustion. 

1894. Oxford Prof. W. J. Sollas, F.R.S. ... Geologies and Deluges. 

1896. Ipswich ... Dr. A. II. Fison Colour. 

1896. Liverpool... Prof. J. A. Fleming, F.R.S.... T'he Earth a Great Magnet. 

1897. Toronto ... Dr. H. O, Forbes New Guinea. 

1898. Bristol 'Prof. E. B. Poultoii, F.R.S. The ways in which Animals Warn 

their eiieiuics and Signal to their 
I I friends. 

1900. Bradford ... Prof. S. P. 'J’hompson, F.R.S. Electricity in the Industries. 
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OFFICERS OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES PRESENT AT 
THE BRADFORD MEETING. 

SECTION A.— MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Preside nt. — Dr. Joseph Larmor, F.R.S. 

Vice- Preside ids. Dr, A. A. Common, F.R.S. (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Astronomy) \ Prof. G. FitzGerald, F.R.S. ; Prof. A. R. 
Forsyth, F.R.S. ; Prof. G. Carey Foster, F.R.S. ; Principal Oliver 
T^dgo, F.R.S. j Major P. A. MacMahon, F.R.S. ; Prof. A. W. 
Rucker, F.R.S. ; Prof. H. H. Turner, F.R.S. 

!::)ec retar ies. -P. If. Cowell, M.A. ; A. Fowler; C. H. Ijees, D.Sc. ; 
C. J. L AVagstaffc, ^l.A. ; Prof. W. Watson, B.Se. (Recorder); 

E. T. Wliittaker, M.A. 

SECTION U. CHEMISTRY. 

President.— Pvot W. 11. Perkin, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Vice-Preside ids. -Prof. JT. E. Armstrong, F.R.S. ; Horace T. Brown, 

F. R.S. ; Prof. H. H. Dixon, F.R.S. ; Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S. ; W. H. 
Perkin, sen., F.R.S. ; Sir. H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S. ; Sir William 
Roberts- Austen, K.C.lh, F.R.S. 

Secretaries. — W. M. Gardner ; F. S. Kipping, F.R.S. ; W. J. Pope ; T. K. 
Rose (Recorder). 


SECTION C. — CJEOLOGY. 

President. — Prof, W. J. Sollas, F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents.- Prof. J, ^foly, F.R.S.; Lh'ut.-Gen. A. McMahon, 
hUl.H . ; Clement Reid, F.R.S. : J, J. H. Teall, F.R.S. ; W. 
Whitaker, F.R.S. : Dr. II. AVoodw.ird, F.R.S. 

Seerrtaries. — H. L. Bovvimui , Rev. W. I jowej* Cartel , G. AV. Lamjilugh 
(Record* r) ; 11. AV. Mtmekton. 

SECTION D. — ZOOLOf.Y (AN1> PliySJOLOO\ ). 

President. — Dr. R. JJ. Traquair, F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents. Prof. Francis Gotch, M.A., F.R.S. ; Prof. S. J. Hick- 
son, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. ; Prof. L. C. Miall, F.R.S. ; Prof. E. B. 
Poulton, M.A., F.R.S. ; Prof. Sir J. Burdon Sanderson, Bart., F.R.S. ; 
Prof. E. A. Schafer, F.R.S. ; J. W. Woodall, M.A., F.G.S. 
Secretaries. — WalterGarstang, M.A. (Recorder) ; J. Graham Kerr, M.A. ; 
T. H. Taylor ; Swale Vincent. 

SECTION E. — GEOGRAPHY. 

President. — Sir George S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. 

Vice-Presidents. — Sir Thomas H. Holdich, K.C.I.E. ; T. Scott Keltic, 
LL.D. ; H. R. Mill, D.Sc., LL.D. ; E. G. Ravenstein. 

Secretan'ies. — 11. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E. (Recorder) ; Edward Heawood, 
M.A. ; E. R. Wethey, M.A. 



COMMITTEE OF KECOMMENDATIONS IxXY 

SECTION F. — ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 

P'tesidenL — Major P. G. Craigie, V.P.S.S. 

Vice-Presidents, — Rev. William Cunningham, JJ.D. ; Prof. E. C. K. 
Conner, M.A. ; Henry Higgs, LL.B., F.S.S. ; Rev. W. H. Keeling, 
M.A. ; L. L. Price, M.A. 

Secreta/ries. — A. L. Bowlcy, M.A. ; E. Caiiiiau, M.A., E.&s.JS. (Pecorder) ; 
S. J, Chapman, M.A. ; F, Hooper. 

SECTION G. — MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

President, — Sir Alexander R. I^innie, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. 

Vice-Presidents, — C. F. Deacon ; Alexander Siemens j Sir W. II. Precce, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. j J. Watson. 

Secretaries. — Prof. T. Hudson Beare, F.R.S.E. (Recorder) ; G. F. Char- 
nock ; Prof. S. Dunkerley, M.Sc. ; W. A. Price, M.A. 

SECTION H. — ANTllUOPOLOGV. 

President. — Prof. John Rliys, M.A. 

Vice-Presidents. — J. Bcddoc, JVl.D., F.R.S. ; E. W. Brabrook, C. B., 
F.S.A. ; Sir John Evans, K.C.B., F.R.S. ; Prof. A. C. Haddon, 
F.R.S. ; Prof. A. Macalister, F.R.S. ; Prof. R. B. Tylor, F.R.S. 

Secretaries. Rev. E. Armibage, M.A. ; H. Balfour, M.A. ; W. Crooke, 
B.A. j J. L. My res, M.A., F.S.A (Hevordei'). 

SECTION K. — nOTANY. 

President. — Prof. S. H. Vines, F.R.S.' 

Vice-Presidents. -Prof. F. O. Bower, Sc.D., F.R.S.; Prof. J. Reynolds 
Green, F.R.S. ; Dr. D. H. Scott, R.R.S. ; Prof. Marshall Ward, 
P.R.S. 

Secretaries. A. C. Sewai'd, F.R.S. (^Recorder); Harold Wager; William 
Wcbt, F.L.S. 


COMMITTEE OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The President ; the Vice-Presidents of the Meeting ; the Presidents of 
former years ; the Trustees ; the (general and Assistant General 
Secretaries ; the General Treasurer. 

The Presidents of the Sections. 

Prof. A. R. Forsyth ; C. Vernon Boys ; Dr. A. A. Common; Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong ; Dr. Horace Brown ; Prof. Harold Dixon ; J. J. H. 
Teall ; J. E. Marr ; Prof. S. J. Hickson ; W. Garstang ; E. G. 
Ravenstein ; Dr J . Scott Keltie ; E. W. Brabrook ; E. Cannan ; 
Sir W. H. Preece ; Prof. T. H. Beare ; H. Balfour ; Prof. A. C. 
Haddon ; Prof. F. Gotch ; Prof.' J ohnson Symington ; Prof. F. O. 
Bower ; Prof. Marshall Ward ; Dr. D. H. Scott ; Prof. E. B. 
Poulton. 


Prof. Vines was unable to attend the Meeting. 
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Dr. THE GENERAL TREASURER’S ACCOUNT, 


1809-1900. RECEIPTS. 

£ 9. d. 

Balance brought forward 1549 J H 

Life Compo-aitions (including Transfers) 311 0 0 

New Annual Members’ Subscriptions 150 0 0 

Annual Sub'^criptions 566 0 0 

Sale of Associates’ Tickets 538 0 0 

Sale of Ladies’ Tickets 120 0 0 

Sale of Publications 203 8 9 

Interest on Deposit at Bristol Bank 24 4 1 

Dividend on Consols 200 7 4 

Dividend on India 3 per Cents 104 8 0 

Income Tux returned (for three years, to April 1899) 30 2 0 

Unexpended Balances of Grants returned : — 

Corresponding Societies Committee 0 9 0 

Committee on Heat of Combination of 


Ethnographical Survey Committee 11 0 0 

11 1 0 


£3813 12 11 


Iru'edmenU. 

A. (i. 

Consols 7537 3 5 

India 3 per Cents 3600 0 0 


(>. Carey Foster, General Treasurer. 


£11,137 3 6 



OEXERAL TREASURERS ACCOUNT. 


Ixxvii 


from July 1, 1899, to Juno 30, 1900. 


Cr. 


1899-1900. EXPENDITURE. 

Expenses of Dover Meeting, including Grant to Local Fund, 
Printing, Advertising, Payment of Clerks, See. Sec 

Rent and Office Expenses 

Salaries 


C s, fU 

;100 7 G 
51 4 4 
5i;i 15 0 


Printing, Binding, &c 

P.nyment of Grants made at Dover 


' £ s. d. 

Electrioal Stamlanl'^ L'5 0 o 

Heisniologifal Ol»'<!i’\'atioiis Oo o u 

ll.uluitioii in a Maffuetic I'leld ‘25 0 (l 

Afutoornloffioal Ul)her\atory at Montreal 20 o (l 

’’J’ables of ^^athematical Pnuftioni 75 0 0 

Relation between Absorption Spectia ami t'on'>titution 

ot Oi^anic Bodies, 30 0 0 

Wave-length Tables 5 0 0 

Electrolytic (Quantitative Anal\ sis 5 0 0 

Isoniorphmis Sul plioiue JDeiivativea of Benzene 20 0 0 

Tlie Nature of Alloys 3(> 0 () 

riiotograplis of (leologieal Inteiest 10 0 0 

Remains ot Mlk in the Isle ot Man 5 0 o 

Pleistocene Fauna and Flora in Canada 10 U o 

Movements of Underground Waters ot Craven 40 0 0 

Table ut the Zoological St.ition, Naiiles 100 t> 0 

Table at the Biological Laboratory, Pl> month 20 0 u 

Index Geneium ct ISpcaieiuin Animalium 50 o (► 

Migration of Birds 15 0 0 

Plankton and Pli^sical Conditions ot tin* Eiighsli 

Channel 40 o u 

Zoology of the Sandwich Islands 100 (» n 

Coml Reefs of the Indian Region 30 o 0 

Pbyhical and Clicmi<*al Constants ol Sea-uati r lOO 0 (» 

Kuturo Do.i1iiiKS in R.iw Produce 2 lo 0 

Silchester Excavation 10 0 

Ethnological Survey of Canaila 60 o U 

New Edition of ‘ Anthropologieal Note', and (Queries ’ . . 40 0 0 

Photograplis of Authro]M»logieal Interest 10 0 0 

Mental and Physical Condition of (’hildien in hcUools . . 5 0 0 

Ethnography ot the Malay Peninsula 25 0 o 

Physiological Effects of Peptone 20 0 0 

Comparative Histology of Suprarenal Cap-sules 20 0 0 

Comparative Histology of Cerebral Cortex 5 0 0 

Electrical Changes in Mammalian Nerves 20 0 0 

Vascular Supiily ot Secreting Glands 10 0 U 

Fertilisation in Phaiopliyeeap 20 0 o 

Corresponding Societies Committee 20 0 0 


]0G:i 9 S 


1073 10 0 


In hands of General Treasurer: 

At Bank of England, Western Branch £758 5 11 

Zess Cheques not presented 60 0 0 

708 6 11 

Cash 5 0 G 

713 6 5 


£3813 12 11 


I have examined the above Account with the books and vouchers of the Associa- 
tion, and certify the same to be correct. I have also verified the balance at the 
Bankers’, and have ascertained that the InvQ<«tments are registered in the names 
of Lord Avebury, Lord Rayleigh, and the late Lord Playfair, transfer to the new 
Trustees not having yet been effected. 


Approved — 

D. H. SOOTT, 
Horace T. Bbown, 


W. B. Kern, ChaTtered AccountoAii^ 

3 Church Court, Old Jewry, E.C 

Auditor,. 
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Table shovmvg the Attendance and ReceiplB 




r 



Date of MeotiiiK 

Where held 

Pref!iilent.s 

Old Life 

a\ewLlfe 





Members 

Alcmbcrs 


1831, Sept. 27 .... 

York 

The Earl Fitzwilliam.D.lMi 

_ 



18.32, .June 10 

OxlOKl 

Tlie Bov. W. Biickland, P.K.S 

— 

— 


18.33, June 25 ... 

C.'iuibn'dKc 

The llev. A. Sedgwick. E.ll.S 

— 

— 


1834, Sepfc. 8 . 

Edinburgh 

Sir T. M. Brisbane, D.r.L. , . . 

— 

— 


183.5, Au;^. 10 ,. 

Dublin 

The Bev. Provo.st Lloyd, LL.D. 

— 

— 


l.S;i(;. .\u>T. 22 

Hn\t()F 

The Marr|iifs of Laiisiiortue 


— 


1 l837,S(‘[it. 11 

I,i\erpool 

The Bari (it BnrliiiKtoii, IMIS 

— 

- 

' 1838, Aiik. 1" 

NeW 0 !iMle'((ii-T\ lie 

The Duke id Northnmberlnnd 


- 1 

1839, Au;j.2ti 

IliimiUKham 

3’lie Jle\. W. Vernon llareourt .. 

- 


1840, Sept. 1 7 

lilllSKOW , 

The irarqnisoj Breadalbani* 

__ 



1841, July 20 .. 

rivmoutli .. 

The Jtev. W. Whewell, F.R.S 

169 

65 


1842, June 23 

Aranelie.ster 

The Ixml Pi'aneis Epierton 

303 

169 


1843, Auk. 17 .. 

(’ork 

The Earl of Rosso, P.R S. 

109 

28 


1844, Sept. 2(5 

Vuik 

'I’he Jtev. (L IV.aeoek, DD 

220 

150 


1846, JiuiolO 

(\'inil)iidKe 

Sir .ioiin P. W. Hcrschel, Tkirt 

313 

36 


I84(i, Sept. 10 , 

Snutli.'imptnn 

Sir Roderiek I. Afnrchisoii, Burt. ... 

2J1 

10 


1847, June 23 

Oxford 

,<ir Robert 11. Inglis, Bart. 

311 

18 


1848, A-Ui?. 9 

Swansea 

The Murqni.sof N’oithampton ... . 

119 

3 


18i», Sept. 12 

MinuinKham 

'J’he Rev. T R. Robinson, D.D 

227 

12 


1860, Jnlv 21 ... 

Kdinbnigli 

Sir David Brewster, K.H. . 

235 

9 


1851,.Airv2 ... 

Ipswich 

1 1. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal 

172 

8 


18.52, Sept. 1 .. 

Belfast 

TJent.-de'neral Sabine, F.R.S. ... 

164 

10 


186.3, Sept. 3 , 

Hull . . 

William Hopkins, F.1LS. 

141 

13 


1864, Sept. 20 

Liverpool , .. 

The Earl of Ifarrowby, F.R.S. . ,. 

238 

23 


1865, Sept. 12 , 

(llasKuw . 

Tlie Duke of Argyll, F.B..'^. 

194 

33 


186(j, Auk. 0 , . 

Clielteiiliiim 

Prof. ('.(LB. Daubenv, M.D 

182 

14 


1867, Auk. 2fi 

Dublin 

'J’lie Rev, llumjilirey Lloyd, D.]). . .. 

2:i6 

15 


1808. Sept. 22 . 

Leeds . ... 

l{ieliardO\ven,AI.D, D.f'L. ... 

222 

42 


1859. Sept. 11 . .. 

AlH'ideen 

If R.IL The Pi-nicc Consort 

184 

27 


18C0, June27 

()\J(ird 

The Lord Wroliesley, AI. V 

286 

21 


1801, Sept. 4 

Miiiielie.sler 

William P.nirbairn, LL.D , P.lt S 

.•121 

11. •$ 


18C2, Oet. 1 

I'lunbndKe . 

The Hey. Prolessor Willis, JLA. 

239 

15 


18153, Auk. 2rt 

1 Newnistii’-ou-TMie 

i .•'ii Willmm ({. Armstrong, C.B. 

20.3 

36 


18154, Si'pfc. 1.3 

Bilth 

' Sir (’liarles Lyell, Bart.. M.A. 

287 

40 


1815,5, S« pt. 15 

t BirnunKhiini 

Prof. J. Phillips, Al.A., LL.D 

292 1 

44 


180(1, Auk. 22 

NottiDKluini 

William 11. Drove, (^.(’, l'’,R.S 

207 

31 


1867 Sept. 4 ....i 

1 nundee 

The Duke of Buccdeueli, K.C.B. 

167 

25 


18t5J Auk. 19 ... 

Norwieh 

Di. .foveph D. Hooker. F.II.S. 

196 

18 


18(J,An«. 18 

Exeter 

I’rof. <(.(!. Stokes, D.f’.I,. 

204 

21 


18/), Sc'iit. M ... j 

i/iverpnol 

Prof. T.H. Huxley, LL.I). 

314 

39 


1 / 7 1, Auk. 2 

EdinburKli 

I’rof, Sir W. Thomson, LL.D. 

246 

28 


/] 8 72, AuK.lt . 

BriKlitnn . 

Dr W. B Cariiencer, F.R S. 

245 

36 


* 1873, Sejit. 17 

1 Bradford 

1 Pi of. A. W. Williamson. F R.S 

212 

27 


1874, Auk. 19 . . 

1 Belfast 

PioJ. .J. Tynd.ill, LL.D., F.R.S. 

162 

13 


1875, Auk. 25 ,.| 

! Bristol . ' 

Sir Jolin ITawkshaw, fMl.S. 

239 

36 


1876, Sept. 0 . 

ClasKow j 

Pro!. T. Andrews, AT.D., F.R.S. .. . 

221 

35 


1877, Auk. 15 1 

Plymouth . 

Prof. A . Thomson, M.D., F 11 S. ... | 

173 

19 


1878, Auk. It . 

Dublin 

i W. Spottiswoode, AI . F. R S. . . 

201 

18 


1879, Auk. 20 | 

.‘Slicffleld 1 

Prof. (L J. Alltnaii, ALl)., F.R.S. 

184 1 

IG 


1880, Auk. 25,. , 

Swansea ... , ' 

A. C. Ramsay, LL.D.. F.It.S 

144 

11 

i 

1881, Auk. 31 ... 1 

'V'ork .. . j 

Sir .lohn Lubbock, Bart., F.]i.S. 

272 

28 


1882, Auk. 2.3 I 

Soutlmmptoii j 

Dr. C. W. Siemens F.R.S 

178 

17 


1.S83, Sept. 19 

! Soutliport 

Prof. \, Cajlej\ D.C.L., F.R..^. 

203 

60 


1884, Auk. 27 . 1 

Montreal 

Plot. Lord Rayleigh, F.B.S 

2.36 1 

20 


1886, Sept. 9 

Aberdeen 

Sir L^ on Pkayfair Jv.( '.B., F,R.S 

226 

18 


1886, Sept. 1 . ... 

Birminghuin 1 

Sir J. W. Dnwaoii, C.M (J., F.R.S. 

314 

25 


1887, Aug. 31 

MaiJohester 

Sir H. E. lloscoe, D.f’.L., F.II.S. ... 

428 

86 


1888, vSopt. 5 , 

Bath ' 

Sir F. ,T. Bramw’oll, F.R.S. 

266 

36 


1889, Sept. 11 

Ncwcastle-on-Tyne ' 

i’rof. W. H. Flower, (\B., F,R.S. 

277 

20 


1890, Sept. .3 

Leeds , ' ... ' 

.‘^ir F. A. Abel, (\B„ F.R.S 1 

259 

21 


1891, Auk. 19 ... 

Canliff 

! Dr. W. Huggins, F.R.S. j 

189 

24 


1892, Aug. 3 . . 

Edinburgli . , 

i Sir A. Geikie, LL.D., P.R.S 

280 

14 


1893, Sept. !.•} , 

Nottingliani 

Prof. J. S. Burdon Sanderson, F.R.S. 

201 

17 


1894, Auk. 8 ... 

Oxford . . . 

1 The Afarquia of S.alisbury,K.H.,F.R.S, 

.327 

21 


1806 , 11 

Ipswich 

Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

214 

18 


1896, Sept. 16 

Liverpool 

Sir Joseph Lister, Bart., I*rc8. R.S. ... 

88U 

81 


1897, Auk. 18 ... 

Toronto 

Sir John Evans, K.C.B., P.R.S. 

120 

3 1 


1898, Sept. 7 . .. 

Bristol 

Sir W. Crookes, P.R.S 

281 

19 


1899, Sopt. 13 . 

Dover 

Sir Michael Fobter, K.C.B., See.R.S. .. 

296 

20 


1900, Sept. 6 

Bradford 

Sir William Turner, D.O.L., P.R.S. 

2C7 

13 



* Ladies were not admitted purcliased tickets until 1843. f Tickets of Admission to Sections onlyi 
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Report of the Council for the Year 1899-1900, presented to the General 
Committee at Bradford on Wednesday, September 5, 1 900. 

The Council have nominated Dr. N. BodingtOn, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Victoria University, and Professor L. C. Miall, F.R.S., Vice-Presidents 
for the meeting at Bradford. 

The Council have nominated Professor Weldon, F.R.S., to be a 
Governor of the Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom in 
place of the late Sir William Flower. 

The Council having been informed by Professor Schafer that he does 
not intend to offer himself for re-election as General Secretary after the 
meeting at Bradford, desire to record their sense of the valuable services 
which he has rendered to the Association. 

The Council recommend that Dr. D. H. Scott, F.R.S., be appointed 
General Secretary in succession to Professor Schafer. 

The following resolutions, referred to tho Council by the General 
Committee, have been considered and acted upon : — 

(1) That in view of the opportunities* of ethnographical inquiry which will be 
presented by tho Indian Census, the Council of the Association be requested to 
urge the Government of India to make use of the Census Officers for the purposes 
enumerated below, and to place photographers at the service of the Census 
Officers. 

1. To establi.sh a survey of the jungle races, Bhils, Gonds, and other tribes of 
the central mountain districts. 

2. To establish a further survey of the Naga, Kuki, and other cognate races 
of the Assam and Burmese frontiers. 

3. To collect further information about the vagrant and criminal tribes, 
Ilaburas, Beriyas, Sansiyas, &c., in North and Ccntial India. 

4. To collect physical measurements, particularly of the various Dravidian 
tribes, in order to determine their origin ; and of the Rajputs and Jats of Raj- 
putana and the Eastern Pan jab, to determine their relation with the Yu-echi and 
other Indo- Scythian races. 

6. To furni^h a series of photographs of typical specimens of die various races ; 
of views of archaic industiies; and of other tacts interesting to ethnologists. 

The Council appointed a Committee, consisting of Mr. H. Balfour, Mr. 
F. Galton, Professor A. C. Haddon, Mr. C. H. Re»ad, and the General 
Officers, to report on this matter. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Committee, the Council 
requested the President to address the following letter to the Secretary of 
State for India : — 

At the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Dover, attention was called lo the special opportunity offered 
by the Census about to be taken in India for collecting valuable ethno- 
graphical data concerning the races of the country ; and the Council of 
the Association having taken the matter into consideration, and being 
1900. e 
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impressed by its scientific importance, have requested me, On their behalf, 
to bring to the notice of Her Majesty’s Government the valuable scientific 
results which might be obtained by means of the Census. 

The results of the Census itself constitute, of course, by their very 
nature, an ethnographical document of great value ; and my Council feel 
that, without overburdening the Officers of the Census or incurring any very 
large expense, that value might be increased to a very remarkable degree 
if to the enumeration were added the collection of some easily ascertained 
ethnographical data. They are encouraged to make this suggestion by 
the reflection that the Census Commissioner is an accomplished ethno- 
graphist, well known by his publication on the Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, the valuable results of which would be supplemented by the 
inquiries now proposed. They feel confident that, with his aid and under 
his direction, most important data may be obtained at a minimum of 
effort and cost. I may add that should the suggestion which my Council 
desire to make be carried out, a great step will have been taken towards 
establishing a uniform method of ethnographical observation in India — a 
matter of great scientific importance. 

Stated briefly, what my Council desiie to see carried out is as 
follows : — 

1. While collecting the ordinary information for the Census, to 
investigate the physical and sociological characters of the various races 
and tribes of India. Such data would furnish the basis for a true 
estimation of the number and distribution of the tribes in question, and 
thus powerfully contribute to a sound classification of the races of India. 

Special attention to bo directed (a) to the jungle races- -Bhils, Gonds, 
and other tribes of the central mountain districts— concerning which our 
information is at present very limited. 

(/;) To the Naga, Kuki, and other cognate races of the Assam and 
Burmese frontiers, and of the vagrant and criminal tribes — Haburas, 
Beriyas, Sansiyas, &c . — in North and Central India. 

(c) To the Dravidian tribes, and the Kajputs and Jats of Kajputana 
and the Eastern Panjab. This will be of service in throwing light on 
the important and difficult problem of the origin of these tribes and their 
relation with the Yu-echi and other Scythian races. 

(d) To pay especial attention to the question of a possible Negrito 
element in certain ethnic groups in India. 

2. To obtain, so far as can be done without too great labour and 
expense, a series of photographs of typical individuals of the various 
races, and, if it should be practicable, of views of archaic industries, &c. 
This, which might be accomplished by placing photographers at the 
service of the Census Officers, would be the commencement of an 
Ethnographical Survey of 1 ndia similar to, and certainly no less important 
than, the Archaeological Survey of which the Government of India may so 
justly be proud. 

My Council, in considering the above proposal, have been assisted by 
a Committee of gentlemen possessing special knowledge of the subject in 
question, and I am to add that this Committee will be pleased to place 
themselves at the disposal of Her Majesty’s Government to assist in the 
proposed investigation. If it should seem desirable to Her Majesty’s 
Government, the Committee are pre ared to put themselves into direct 
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communication with the Officers of the Census, who, however, the Council 
have reason to believe, are fully capable of carrying out the details of the 
investigations proposed. 

The Secretary of State for India has forwarded a copy of this letter to 
the Government of India for consideration. 

(2) That the Council be requested to represent to Her Majesty^s Government 

the importance of giving more prominence to Botany in the training of Indian 

Forest OflScers. 

A Committee consisting of Sir W. T. Thibolton-Dyer, Sir George King, 
Professor Marshall Ward, and the General Officers, was appointed to 
report on this matter. 

As a result of their deliberations tlie following letter was addressed by 
the President to the Secretary of State for India : — 

The Council of tlie British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
having had under consideration the remarks made by Sir George King at 
the meeting in Dover in September last, as to the deficiency in botanical 
knowledge of the officers in the Forest Department of India, think that 
the subject is one of such great importance as to justify them in bringing 
the conclusions at which they have arrived before the Secretary of State for 
India. 

The Forest Department in India not only has charge of the great 
forests of that Empire, but is frequently called upon to supply trained 
officers for the care of those of our colonial possessions. It is needless 
to insist that those who practise the art of forestry ought to have a firm 
grasp of the scientific principles on which the art is based. They should 
be able to do more than, as a matter of routine, follow out conscientiously 
the rules laid down for them ; they ought to possess the scientific knowledge 
which will enable them to seize opportunities which may present themselves 
of extending the resources and developing the economic value of our 
forests, and which will give them power over unforeseen difficulties 
occasioned by plant diseases or other causes. 

There seems, however, to bo little doubt, from evidence which has 
been laid before a Committee of this Council, that, with some exceptions, 
the forest officers on actual duty have at most a very slender equipment of 
botanical knowledge. It appears that they are in many cases unable to make 
intelligent use, or, indeed, in individual cases, any use at all, of the excellent 
technical works provided for their use at the expense of India by the 
Secretary of State. The majority of them are unable to give scientific 
precision to their reports, or to demonstrate the contents of the forests under 
their charge to foreign experts. Indeed, probably it may be said with truth 
that the native subordinate officers trained in India at Dehra Dun possess 
a more accurate knowledge of Indian botany than do the European 
officers under whom they have to serve. 

My Council desire to urge upon the Secretary of State for India that 
this undesirable state of things — undesirable for many reasons, among 
others that through it the capabilities of our forests are probably not as 
fully developed as they might be, to the detriment of Indian revenues — 
may be traced in part at least to the circumstances under which the forest 
officers are selected. 

The mode of selection adopted ought to be such that the Indian 
Forest Service should draw into its ranks men whose aptitudes and tastes 
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fit them for their future duties. The work of a forest officer calls espe^ 
cially for those powers of observation and inference which natural-history 
studies are peculiarly fitted to encourage. Young men with an aptitude 
for such studies would seem to be material which the Secretary of State 
would naturally desire to secure for filling the offices in question. 

But the mode of selection at present in use, so far from favouring, is 
distinctly antagonistic to such an end. 

In the first place, the present age limit of twenty is exercising an 
unfavourable influence, since it prevents the entrance into the service of 
men who have had a university training. Training in natural -history 
studies is, at present at least, very imperfectly carried out in our Public 
Schools, even in the host of them ; it is to our Universities and not to our 
Schools that we must look for young men trained in these studies ; and 
such men are excluded by the present age-limit. It may be worth while 
to point out hero that some of the ablest Indian forest officers in the past 
have been men of university training who entered the service at a time 
when the age-limit was very different from what it is now. 

In the second place, the examination, by means of which candidates 
are selected, does not tend to the selection of men of natural-history, or 
even of scientific, aptitude. 

The examination in question is the same as that for the Indian Police 
Department, with the exception that German is compulsory. My Council 
believe that the Secretary of State for India will agree with them 
in thinking that a system of examination, which may be the best 
for the selection of officers of the Police Department, whose duties are 
simply administrative, cannot be expected to be the best for the selection of 
officers of the Forest Department, whose duties should bo distinctly scientific. 
They therefore submit respectfully, but most earnestly, to the Secretary of 
State, the desirability of making some marked changes in the method of 
selection of candidates for the forest service in India. 

They would wish in the first place to suggest to him whether it would 
not be possible to recruit the service, in part at least, directly from the 
Universities, by placing some of the vacancies at the disposal of young 
men who, by their university career, had given evidence of their aptitude 
for natural-history studies and work, and a promise of success in the 
application of such studies to forestry. In any case, they would urge the 
importance of so extending the age-limit as not to exclude men who have 
had a university training. 

And they may here state that they understand that the candidates, 
who are selected from passed Students of the “ Institut Agronomique ” 
and the “ Kcolo Poly technique ” for admission to the French Forest school 
at Nancy, must have acquired the university degree of Bachelier 6s 
Sciences. 

In the second place, they desire to urge the importance of so modifying 
the nature of the entrance examination as to specially adapt it to securing 
efficient forest officers. 

The forest ofiicer needs, in .addition to other general qualifications, a 
kno vledge of botany and an aptitude for natural-history studies. No 
proper grasp of botanical science can be gained without an adequate 
elementary knowledge of physics and chemistry. And the examination 
which would seem best calculated to select the fittest men for the forest 
service would be one in which prominence was given to botany, and to 
physics and chemistry as introductory to that science, with an adequate 
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number of marks assigned to other natural-history studies, such as geology 
and zoology. 

If the relatively enormous value now attached to German is connected 
with the sending of candidates to Germany for their professional educa- 
tion, it must be noted that at the present day, in regard both to methods 
of instruction and even, to a large extent, to forest practice, France is 
considered by many competent judges to afford opportunities for training 
as good as, or possibly better than, those offered by Germany. And 
French ought to occupy, frOm this point of view, the same position as 
German. 

In any case, what is needed by the candidate, whether he goes to 
Germany or to France for part of his training, is not an academic know- 
ledge of the language but a colloquial one, such as will enable him to profit 
at once by a stay in the country. For the purposes of study, a know- 
ledge of one or other tongue, though advantageous, is not necessary, since 
excellent and sufficient treatises and text-books are now to be found in 
the English language. This is shown by what my Council are told is 
the case, that in the French forest service examination English is now 
optional with German. 

It may be added that if the candidates selected already possessed an 
adequate general acquaintance with botany and the allied sciences, thoro 
would be no need to teach these introductory and preliminary sciences at 
Coopers Hill. The teaching there might be limited to technical Indian 
botany, to forest surveying and engineering, and to the theory and 
practice of Forestry itself. Were this done, the stay at Coopers Hill 
might possibly be shortened to two years, instead of three, as at present. 

In conclusion, my Council desire to state that in their opinion it is by 
changes in the method of selection of candidates rather than by changes 
in the training at Coopers Hill that amendment mjiy be secured. They 
are convinced that unless some change is made in the preliminary selection 
of candidates, the institution at Coopers Hill cannot be expected to 
produce the kind of forest officers so greatly needed for the welfare of our 
great Indian empire. Were, however, changes made in the mode of 
selection, the acknowledged usefulness of Coopers Hill might be still 
further increased. 

In the reply to this letter, dated February 27, the President was informed 
that the attention of the Secretary of State was drawn last autumn to the 
remarks in Sir George King’s address at the Dover meeting, and that he 
has asked Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer and Sir Dietrich Brandis to be good 
enough to look into the matter, and to advise him in what way the 
Botanical teaching at Coopers Hill College can be improved and rendered 
more practical. The report of these authorities will be forwarded with 
the President's letter, for the consideration of the Government of India, 
and for such observations and suggestions as they may have to make, with 
a view to practical measures of reform. 

(3) That the attention of the Council be called to the wording of the rule 

regarding specimens collected by Committees appointed by the Association, 

with a view to its revision. 

The Council recommended that in the Rule referred to, viz., ‘Members 
and Committees who may be entrusted with sums of money for collecting 
specimens of Natural History, are requested to reserve the specimens so 
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obtained to be dealt with by authority of this Association/ the words 
* any description ' be substituted for ‘ Natural History/ and ‘ the Councir 
for ‘this Association/ 

(4) That the complete investigation of the Ichthyology of the West African 

rivers promises extremely important scientific results, and that the Council of 

the Association be requested to take such means as may seem to it advisable to 

bring the matter to the notice of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

A Committee, consisting of Prof. Herdman, Prof. A. Newton, Mr. 
A. E. Shipley, Prof. Weldon, and the General Officers, was appointed to 
report on this matter. 

In accordance with the recommendation of this Committee, the 
President, with the approval of the Council, addressed a letter to the 
Trustees of the British Museum explaining that the matter had been 
brought under the notice of the Council through an application made on 
behalf of Mr. Boulengcr, of the British Museum, for a grant to assist a 
collector in obtaining fishes from the W est African rivers, which applica* 
tion the Association had declined to accede to, not from any want of 
appreciation of the importance of the researches, but from the difficulties 
attaching to applications made to the British Association for grants in 
aid of researches undertaken by members of the Staff of the Natural 
History Museum as part of their official duties. 

In reply the Director of the Natural History Departments pointed out 
that the application had not been made on behalf, or with the knowledge, 
of the Trustees, and that it was not for any work which formed part of 
his official duties. The small sum of money required by Mr. Boulenger for 
this particular occasion had, since his application to the British Association, 
been arranged for by the authorities of the Museum in the usual way. 

The Report o£ the Corresponding Societies Committee for the past 
year, together with the list of the Corresponding Societies and the titles 
of the more important papers, and especially those referring to Local 
Scientific Investigations, published by those Societies during the year 
ending June 1, 1900, has been received. 

The Corresponding Societies Committee, consisting of Mr. Francis 
Galton, Mr. W. Whitaker (Chairman), Dr. J. G. Garson, Sir J. Evans, Mr. 
J. Hopkinson, Professor R. Meldola, Professor T. G. Bonney, Mr. T. V. 
Holmes, Sir Cuthbert Peek, Mr. Horace T. Brown, Rev. J. O. Bevan, 
Professor W. W. Watts, Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, Mr. C. H. Read, and 
Mr. F. W. Rudler, is hereby nominated for reappointment by the General 
Committee. 

The Council nominate Professor Poulton, F.R.S., Chairman, Mi’. W. 
Whitaker, F.R.S., Vice-Chairman, and Mr. T. V. Holmes, Secretary, to 
the Conference of Delegates of Corresponding Societies to be held during 
the Meeting at Bradford. 

The Council have received Reports from the General Treasurer during 
the past year, and his accounts from July 1, 1899, to June 30, 1900, 
which have been audited, are presented to the General Committee. 

In accordance with the regulations the retiring Members of the 
Council will be : — 

Professor W. A. Herdman. 

Mr. W. N. Shaw. 

Mr. J. J. H. Teall. 


Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer 
Sir W. H. White. 
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The Council recommend the re-election of the other ordinary Members 
of the Council, with the addition of the gentlemen whose names are dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk in the following list : — 


Armstrong, Professor 11. E., F.R.S. 
Bonar, J., Esq , LL.D. 

♦Bower, Professor P. O., F.R.S. 
♦Callcndar, Professor H L., F.R.S. 
Creak, Captain E. W., R.N., F.R.S. 
Darwin, F., Esq., F.R.S. 

Darwin, Major L., Sec. R.G.S. 
Fremantle, The Hon. Sir 0. W., K.C.B. 
Gaskell, Dr. W. 11., F.R.S. 

Halliburton, Professor W. D., F.R.S. 
Harcourt, Professor L. F. Vernon, M.A., 
M.Tnst.C.E. 

Keltic, J. Scott, Esq., LL.D. 
♦Lankester, Professor E. Ray, F.R.S. 


♦Lockyer, Sir J. Norman, K.O.B. 
P.R.S. 

Lodge, Professor Oliver, F.R.S, 
MacMahon, Major P. A,, F.R.S. 

Marr, J. E., Esq., F.R.S. 

Poulton, Professor E. B., F.R.S. 

Precce, Sir W. H., K.C.B., F.R.S. 

Price, L. L., Esq., M.A. 

♦Sollas, Professor W. J., F.R.S. 
Thomson, Professor J, M., F.R.S. 
Tilden, Professor W. A., F.R.S. 

Tylor, Professor E. B., F.R.S. 
Wolfe-Barry, Sir John, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
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Committees appointed by the General Committee at the 
Bradford Meeting in September 1900 . 


1 . Receiving Grants of Money. 


Subject for Investigation or Purpose 

Members of the Committee 

Grants 



£ *. d. 

Making Experiments for improv- 
ing the Construction of Practical 
Standards for use in Electrical 
Measurements. 

£And balance in hand,] 

Chairman . — Lord Rayleigh. 
Secretary. — Mr. R. T. Glazebrook. 
Lord Kelvin, Professors W. E. 
Ayrton, J. Perry, W. G. Adams, 
Oliver J. Lodge, and G. 
Carej' Foster, Dr. A. Muirhead, 
Sir W. II. Preece, Profes- 
sors J. D. Everett and A. 
Schuster, Dr. J. A. Fleming, 
Profes'^ors G. F. FitzGerald and 
J. J. Thomson, Mr. W. N. Shaw, 
Dr. J. T. Bottomley, Rev. 
T. C. Fitzpatrick, Professor J. 
Viriamu Jones, l)r. G. John- 
stone Stoney, Professor S. P. 
Thompson, Mr. J. Rennie, Mr. 
E. H. Griffiths, Professors A. W. 
Rucker, H. L. Callendar, and 
Sir W. 0. Roberts- Austen, and 
Mr. G. Matthey. 

45 0 0 

Seismological Observations. 

Chairman. — Prof. J. W. Judd. 

SeGTctary. — Professor J. Milne. 

Lord Kelvin, Professor T. G. 
Ronney, Mr. C. V. Boys, Pro- 
fessor G. H. Darwin, Mr. 
Horace Darwin, Major L. Dar- 
win, Professor J. A. Ewing, 
Professor C. G. Knott, Pro- 
fessor R. Meldola, Mr. R. D. 
Oldham, Professor J. Perry, 
Mr. W. E. Plummer, Professor 
J. H. Poynting, Mr. Clement 
Reid, Mr. Nelson Richardson, 
and Professor II. H. Turner. 

75 0 0 

To consider the most suitable 
Method of Determining the 
Components of the Magnetic 
Force on board Ship. 

Chairman. — Professor A. W. 
Riicker. 

Secretary, — Dr. C. H. Lees. 

Lord Kelvin, Professor A. Schuster, 
Captain Creak, Professor W. 
Stroud, Mr. 0. V. Boys, and Mr. 
W. Watson. 

10 0 0 

The relation between the Absorp- 
tion Spectra and Chemical Con- 
stitution of Organic Substances. 
[62. 8f. 9^. in hand.] 

Chairman and Secretary. — Pro- 
fessor W. Noel Hartley. 

Professor F. R. Japp, Professor J.J, 
Dobbie, and Mr. Alexander 
Lauder. 
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1. Receiving GhranU of Money — continued. 


Subject for Investigation or Purpose 

Members of the Committee 

Grants 



£ 8. d. 

Preparing a new Series of Wave- 
length Tables of the Spectra 
of the Elements. 

Chairman, — Sir H. E. Roscoe. 
Secretary, — Dr. Marshall Watts. 

Sir J. N. Lockyer, Professors J. 
Dewar, G. D. Liveing, A. Schus- 
ter, W. N. Hartley, and Wol- 
cott Gibbs, and Sir W. de W. 
Abney. 

5 0 0 

The Study of Isomorphous Sul- 
phonic Derivatives of Benzene. 

Chairman. — Professor H. A. Miers. 
Secretary. — Professor H. B. Arm- 
strong. 

Dr. W. P. Wynne, and Mr. W. J. 
Pope. 

35 0 0 

To investigate the Erratic Blocks 
of the British Isles, and to take 
measures for their preservation. 
[6Z. in hand.] 

Chairman. — Mr. J. B. Marr. 
Secretary. — Prof. P. F. Kendall. 
Professor T. G. Bonney, Mr. C. B. 
De Ranee, Professor W. J. Sollas, 
Mr. R. II. Tiddeman, Rev. S. N. 
Harrison, Mr. J. Home, Mr. 
Dugald Bell, Mr. P. M. Burton, 
Mr. J. Lomas, Mr. A. B. Dwerry- 
house, Mr. J. W. Stather, Mr. 
W. T. Tucker, and Mr. F. W. 
Banner. 


The Collection, Preservation, and 
Systematic Regi.stration of 
Photographs of Geological In- 
terest. 

[lOZ. in hand.] 

Chairman. — Professor J. Geikie. 
Secretary. — Prof essorW.W. Watts. 
Professor T. G. Bonney, Dr. T. An- 
derson, and Messrs. A. S. Reid, 
E. J. Garwood, W. Gray, H. B. 
Woodward, R. Kidston, J. J. 
H. Teall, J. G. Goodchild, H. 
Coates, C. V. Crook, G. Bingley, 
i and R. Welch. 

1 

To study Life-zones in the British 
Carboniferous Rocks. 

Chairman. — Mr. ,T. E. Marr. 
Secretary. — Dr. Wheelton Hind. 
Mr. F. A. Bather, Mr. G. C. Crick, 
Mr. A. H. Foord, Mr. H. Fox, 
j Mr. E. J. Garwood, Dr. G. J. 
Hindc, Professor P. F. Kendall, 
Mr. J. W. Kirkby. Mr. R. Kid- 
ston, Mr. G. W. Lamplugh, 
Professor G. A. Lebour, Mr. 
B. N. Peach, Mr. A. Strahan, 
and Dr. H. Woodward, 

20 0 0 

The Excavation of the Ossiferous 
Caves at Uphill, near Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Chairman. — Professor C. Lloyd 
Morgan. 

Secretary. — Mr. H. Bolton. 
Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, Mr. 
W. R. Barker, Mr. S. H. Reynolds, 
and Mr. E. T. Newton, 

5 0 0 

i 
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1. Receiving Grants of Money — oontinued. 


Subject for Investigation or Purpose 

Members of the Committee 

Grants 

The movements of Underground 
Waters of North-west York- 
shire. 

Clui irm an. — Prof essorW. W. Wat t s. 
Secretary. — Captain A. 11. Dwerry- 
house. 

Professor A. Smithells, Rev. E. 
Jone.s, Mr. Walter Morrison, 
]Mr. G. Bray, Mr. W. Lower 
Caller, Mr. W. Fairley, Pro- 
fessor P. F. Kendall, and Mr. 
J. E. Marr. 

£. s. d 

60 0 0 

To explore Irish Caves. 

[Collections to be placed in tlic 
Science and Art Museum, Dub- 
lin.] 

Chairman. — Dr. R. Scharff. 

Serrrtary. — Mr. R. Lloyd Praegcr. 
Mr. G. Coffey, Professor Grenville 
Cole, Dr. Cunningham, Mr. A. 
McHenry, and Mr R. J. Ussher. 

15 0 0 

To enable Mr. II. II. Stewart to 
work at the Annelids, and to 
aid other competent investi- 
gator, to carry on definite 
pieces of work at the Zoological 
Station at Naples. 

Chairman. — Professor W. A. 

Herdman. 

Srm'etary. — Professor G. B. Howes. 
Professor E. Ray Lankester, Pro- 
fessor W. F. R. Weldon, Pro- 
fessor S. J. Hickson, Mr. A. 
Sedgwick, and Professor W. C. 
McIntosh. 

100 0 0 

To enable Mr. R. 0. Punnett to 
continue his investigations on 
the pelvic plexus of Elasmo- 
branch fishes, and to enable 
other competent Naturalists to 
perform definite pieces of work 
at the Marine Laboratory, 
Plymouth. 

Chairman. — Mr. G. C. Bourne. 
Secretary. — Mr. W. Garstang. 
Professor E. Ray Lankester, 
Professor Sydney II. Vines, Mr. 
A. Sedgwick, and Professor W. 
F. R. Weldon. 

20 0 0 

! 

1 

1 

Compilation of an Index Generura 
et Specierum Animalium. 

Chairman. — Dr. H. Woodward. 
Secretary. — Mr. F. A. Bather. 

Dr. P. L. Sclater, Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing, Mr. R. McLachlan, 
and Mr. W. E. Hoyle. 

75 0 0 

1 To work out the details of the 
Observations on the Migration 
of Birds at Lighthouses and 
Lightships, 1880-87. 

Chairman. — Professor A. Newton. 
Secreta/ry. — Rev. E. P. Knubley. 
Mr. John A. Harvie-Brown, Mr. 
R. M. Barrington, and Mr. A. 
H. Evans. 

10 0 0 

Terrestrial Surface-waves and 
Wave-like Surfaces. 

Chairman. — Dr. Scott Keltic. 
Secretary. — Colonel F. Bailey. 

Mr. Vaughan Cornish, Mr. A. R. 
Hunt, and Mr. W. H. Wheeler. 

6 0 0 

Changes of the Land-level of the 
Phlegraean Field.s. 

Chairman, — Dr. H. R. Mill. 
Secretary. — Mr. H. N. Dickson. 

Dr. Scott Keltic, and Mr. R. T. 
Giinther. 

50 e 0 
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1. Receiving Grants of Money — continued. 


Subject for Investigation or Purpose 


State Monopolies 
Countries. 
[Balance of grant 
13^. 13«. Gd.'] 


in other 
unexpended, 


The Economic Effect of Legihla- 
tion regulating Women’s Labour. 


To consider means by which better 
practical effect can be given to 
the Introduction of the Screw 
Gauge proposed by the Associa- 
tion in 1884. 

[And balance in hand.] 


To investigate the resistance of 
Road Vehicles to ’fraction. 


To co-operatc with the Silchchtcr 
Excavation Fund Committee in 
their explorations. 

To organise an Ethnological .Sur- 
vey of Canada. 


To conduct Explorations with the 
object of ascertaining the age of 
Stone Circles. 

[Balance in hand.] 


Members of the Committee 


Chairman — Sir Robert Giffen. 
t^ecretary. — Mr. H. Higgs. 

Mr. W. M. Acworth, the Rt. Hon. 
L. H. Courtney, and Professor 
II. S. Foxwcll. 


(^halrman. — Mr. E. W. Brabrook. 
tieerelary, — iMr. A. L. Bowie}". 
Professor Edgeworth, Professor 
Smart, Professor Flux. IMr. S. J. 
Chapman, Mr. L. L. Price, and 
Mrs. J. R. MacDonald 

Chairman . — Sir W. H. Prcecc. 
Secretary. — Mr. W. A. Price. 

Lord Kelvin, Sir F. J. Bramwcll, 
Sir 11. U’rueman Wood, l\Iaj.- 
Gen. Webber, IMr. R. E. Cromp- 
ton, Mr. A. Stroll, Mr. A. Le 
Neve Foster, Mr. C. J. Hewitt, 
Mr. G. K. B. Elphinstone, Col. 
Watkin, Mr. E. Rigg, Mr. Vernon 
Boys, and Mr. J. M. Gorham. 


Chairman , — Sir Alexander Binnie. 
Secretary.— VroidhiiOr 11. S. Hele 
Shaw. 

I Mr. W. W. Beaumont, Sir D. Salo- i 
mans, Mr. J. Brown, Mr. H. ' 
I Maclaren, Mr. Aveling, Mr. W. 
H. AVheeler, and Professor T. 
Hudson Bcaro. 

Chairman . — Mr. A. J. Evans. 
Secretary. — Mr. John L. Myres. 

Mr. E. W. Brabrook. 

Chairman . — Professor D. P. Pen-j 
hallow. 

Secretary. — Dr. George Dawson. 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Professor ' 
A. C. Haddon, Mr. E. S. Hart- 
land, Sir J. G. Bourinot, Mr. B. 
Suite, Mr. C. Hill-Tout, Mr. 
David Boyle, Mr. C. N. Bell, 
Professor E. B. Tylor, Professor ' 
J. Mavor, Mr. C. F. Hunter, • 
and Dr. W. F. Ganong. 

Chairman. — Dr. J. G. Garson. 
Secretary. — Mr. H. Balfour. 

Sir John Evans, Mr. C. H. Read, 
Professor Meldola, Mr. A. J. 
Evans, Dr. R. Munro, and 
Professor Boyd-Dawkins. 


£ 8. d. 


15 0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


10 0 0 


30 0 0 
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1. Receiving Grante of Money — continued. 


Subject for Investigation or Purpose 


The Collection, Preservation, and 
Systematic Registration of Pho- 
tographs of Anthropological 
Interest. 

[Balance in hand.] 


The Present State of Anthropo- 
logical Teaching in the United 
Kingdom and Elsewhere. 


To conduct Explorations in Crete. 


The Physiological Effects of Pep- 
tone and its Precursors when 
introduced into the circulation. 


The Chemistry of Bone Marrow. 


The Development of the Supra- 
renal Capsules in the Rabbit. 


Fertilisation in Phseophyceaj. 


Morphology, Ecology, and Taxo- 
nomy of the Podostemaceaj. 


Corresponding Societies Com- 
mittee for the preparation of 
their Report. 


Members of the Committee 


Chairman. — Mr. C. H. Read. 
Secret ary. — Mr. J. L. Myres. 

Dr. J. G. Garson, Mr. H. Ling Roth, 
Mr. II. Balfour, Mr. E. S. Hart- 
land, and Professor Flinders 
Petrie. 

Chairman. — Professor E. B. Tylor. 
Secretary. — Mr. H. Ling Roth. 
Professor A. Macalister, Professor 
A. C. Haddon, Mr. C. II. Read, 
Mr H. Balfour, Mr. F. W. 
Kudlcr, Dr. R. Munro, and Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie. 

Chairman. — Sir John Evans. 
Secretary. — Mr. J. L. Myres. 

Mr. A. J. Evans, Mr. D. J. G. Ho- 
garth, Professor A. Macalister, 
and Piofessor W. Ridgeway. 

Chairman. — Professor E. A. 
Schafer. 

Secretary. — Professor W. H. 
Thompson. 

Professor R. Boyce and Professor 
0. S. Sherrington. 

Chairman. — Professor E. A. 
Schafer. 

Secretary. — Mr. W. R. Hutchison. 
Dr. Leonard Hill and Professor F. 
Gotch. 

Chairman. — Professor E. II. 
Starling. 

Secretary — Mr. Swale Vincent. 

Mr Victor Horsley. 

Chairman. — Professor J.B. Farmer. 
Secretary. — ProfessorR W.Phillips. 
Professor F. O. Bower, and Pro- 
fessor Harvey Gibson. 

Chairman. — Prof. Marshall Ward. 
Secretary. — Prof. J. B. Farmer. 
Professor F. O. Bower. 

Chairman. — Mr. W. Whitaker. 
Secretary. — Mr. T. V. Holmes. 

‘Mr. Francis Gallon, Professor R. 
Meldola, Dr. J. G. Garson, Sir 
John Evans, Mr. J. Hopkinson, 
Professor T. G. Bonney, Sir 
Cutbbert E. Peek, Mr. Horace 
T, Brown, Rev, J. O. Bevan, 
Professor W. W. Watts, Rev. T. 
R. R. Stebbing, Mr. C. H. Read, 
and Mr. F. W. Rudler. 


Grants 

jC 5. d. 

5 0 0 

145 0 0 

30 0 0 

15 0 0 

5 0 0 

15 0 0 

20 0 0 

15 0 0 
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2 , Not receiving Grants of Money, 


Subject for Investigation or Purpose 

Radiation from a Source of Light in a 
Magnetic Field. 


To cstabli.sli a Moteorologic.al Ob- 
servatory on Mount Royal, Montreal. 


For calculating Tables of certain I 
Mathematical Functions, and, if 
necessary, for taking steps to carry i 
out the Calculations, and to publish 
the results in an accessible form. 

I 


Co-operating with the Scottish Meteoro- ' 
logical Society in making Meteoro- I 
logical Observations on Ben Nevis. I 


Comparing and Reducing Magnetic Ob- 
servations. 


The Rate of Increase of Underground 
Temperature downwards in various i 
Localities of Dry Land and under 
Water. 


Considering the best Methods of Re- 
cording tlic Direct Intensify of SoLar 
Radiation. 


Members of the Committee 


Chairman. — Professor G. F. FitzGerald. 
Secretary. — Mr. W. B. Thrift. 

Professor A. Schuster, Professor O. J. 
Lodge, Professor S. P. Thompson, Dr. 
Gerald Molloy, and Dr. W. E. Ade- 
ne3% 


Chairman. — Professor II. L. Callendar. 
Secretary. — Professor C. H. McLeod. 
Professor F. Adams, and Mr. R. F. 
iStupart. 


Chairman. — Lord Kelvin. 

Secretary. — Licut.-Colonel Allan Cun- 
ningham . 

Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, Professor A. G. 
Greenhill, Professor W. M. Hicks, 
Major P. A. MacMahon, and Professor 
A. Lodge. 


Chairman. — Lord McLaren. 

Secretary. — Professor Crum Brown. 

Sir John IHurray, Dr. A. Buchan, and 
Professor R. Copeland. 


Chairman. — Professor W. G. Adams. 
Secretary. — Dr. C. Chree. 

Lord Kelvin, Professor G. H. Darwin, 
Professor G. Chrystal, Professor A. 
Schuster, Captain B. W. Creak, the 
Astronomer Roj’al, Mr. William Ellis, 
and Professor A. W. Rucker. 


Chairman. — Professor J. D. Everett. 
Secretary. — Professor J. D. Everett. 

Lord Kelvin, Sir Archibald Geikie, Mr. 
James Glaisher, Professor Edward 
Hull, Dr. C. Le Neve Foster, Pri»fessor 
A. S. Herschcl, Professor G. A. Lebour, 
Mr. A. B. Wynne, Mr. W. Galloway, 
IMr. Joseph Dickinson, INIr. G. F. 
Deacon, Mr. E. Wethered, Mr. A. 
Stralian, Professor Michie Smith, and 
Professor H. L. Callendar. 

Chah'man. — Dr. G. Johnstone Stoney. 
Secretary . — Professor H. McLeod. 

Sir G. G. Stokes, Professor A. Schuster, 
Sir H. E. Roscoe, Captain Sir W. de 
I W. Abney, Dr. C. Chree, Professor 
G. F. FitzGerald, Professor H. L. 
1 Callendar, Mr. W. E. Wilson, and 
1 Mr. A. A. Rambaut. 
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2. Not receiving Grants of Money-^GoniinViodL, 


Subject for Investigation or Purpose 

Members of the Committee 

That Miss Hardcastle be requested to 
draw up a Report on the present 
state of the Theory of Point-Groups. 

— 

The Nature of Alloys. 

Chairman and Secretary. — Mr. F. H. 
Neville. 

Mr. C. T. Heycock and Mr. E. 11 
Grilfiths 

The Continuation of the ihbliography 
of Spectroscopy. 

Professor il. McLeod. 
Secretary. — Sir W. C. Roberts- Austen. 

Mr. 11. G. Madan and Mr. D. H. Nagel. 

The Teaching of Natural Science in 
Elementary Schools. 

Chairman. — Dr. J. H. Gladstone. 
Scc7'Hary. — Professor H. E. Armstrong. 
Lord Avebury, Mr. George Gladstone, 
Mr. W. R. Dunstan, Sir Philip ' 
Magnus, Sir H. E. Roscoe, Dr. Sil- 
vanus P. Thompson, and Professor A. 1 
Smithclls. 

That Mr. Alfred Ilarker be requested to 
prepare a Report on the constitution 
of Igneous and ^letamorphic Rocks. 

— 

Isomeric Naphthalene Derivatives. 

Chairman. — Professor \V. A. Tilden. 
Seci'etary. — I’rofcssor 11. B. Armstrong. 

To consider the best Methods for the 
Registration of all Type Specimens 
of Fossils in the British Isles, and 
to report on the same. 

1 

Chairman. — Dr. H. Woodward. 

Secretary. — Mr. A, Smith Woodward. 

Rev. G. F.Whidborne, Mr. R. Kidston, Pro- 
fessor H. G. Seeley, Mr. H. Woods, and 
Rev. J. F. Blake. 

The Collection, Preservation, and Sys- 
tematic Registration of Canadian 
Photographs of Geological Interest. 

Chairman. — Professor A. P. Coleman. 
Secretary. — Mr. Parks. 

Professor A. B, Willmott, Professor F. 

D. Adams, Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, and 
Professor W. W. Watts. 

To report upon the Present State of 
our Knowledge of the »Structure of 
Crystals. 

Chairman. — Professor N. Story Maske- 
lyne. ' 

Secretary. — Professor H. A. Miers. 

Mr. L Fletcher, Professor W. J. Sollas, 
Mr. W. Barlow, Mr. G. F. H. Smith, 
and the Earl of Berkeley. 

To examine the Conditions under which 
remains of the Irish Elk are found 
in the Isle of Man. 

Chairman. — Professor W. Boyd Daw- 
kins. 

Secretary. — Mr. P. M. C. Kermode. 

Mr. G. W. Lamplugh, Canon E. 13. 
Savage, and Rev. S. N. Harrison. 

The Periodic Investigation of the 
Plankton and Physical Conditions of 
the English Channel. 

Chairman. — Professor E. Ray Lanke.ster. 
Secretary. — Mr. Walter Garstang. 

Professor W. A. Ilerdman, and Mr. H. N. 1 
Dickson. j 




COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY THE GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


XCV 


2. Not receiving Grants of continued. 


Subject foi’ Investigation or Purpose. 

Members of the Committee. 

To continue the investigation of the 
Zoology of the Santiwich Islands, 
with power to co-operate with the 
Committee appointed for the purpose 
by the Royal Society, and to avail 
themselves of such assistance in their 
investigations as may be offered by 
the Hawaiian Government or the 
Tiiisteos of the Mas(>iim at Ifonoluln 
The Committee to have power to dis, 
pose of specimens where advisable. 

Chairman. — Professor A. Newton. 
St’crrtary. — Dr. David Sharp. 

Dr. W. T. Blanford, Proiessor S. J. 
Hickson, Dr. P. L. Sclater, Mr. F. 
Du Cane Godman, and Mr. Edgar 
A. Smith. 

To investigate the structure, foiination, 
and growth of the Coral Reefs of the 
Indian Region, with special observa- 
tions on the inter-relationship of the 
reef organisms, the depths at wliich 
they grow, tlic food of corals, effects 
of current sand character of the ocean 
bottom, &c. The land flora and fauna 
will be collected, and it is intended 
that observations shall be made on 
the manneis, &o., of the natives m 
the different parts of the Alaldive 
group. 

Chairvion. — Mr. A. Sedgwick. 

Secret ary. — J. Graham K(‘rr. 

Professor J. W. Judd, Mr. J. J. Lister, 
and Mr. S. F. Harmer. j 

1 

1 

To promote the Systematic rollection 
ot PhotographicJ and other Records 
of Pedigree Stock. 

Chairman. — Mr. Francis Galton. 
Secretary. — Professor W. F. R. Weldon. 

Climatology of Tropical Afiica. 

Chnirman.—'^lr. E. G. Ravenstein. 
Sixretary. — Mr. H. N. Dickson. 1 

Sir John Kirk and Dr. H. R. Mill. i 

To draw up a Scheme for a tS}stcmatic 
Survey of British Protectorates. 

1 

('hairman. — Sir T. H. Holdich. 

Secretary. — 11 N. Dickson. 

Col. Sir VV. Everett, Col. D. A. John- 
ston, ,ind E G. Ravenstein. 

To examine the Natural IIi^toly and 
Elhnogiaphy of the Malay Pcninsida. 

Chairman . — IMr. C. H. Read. 

Secretary. — Mr. W. Ciooke. 

Piofeshor A. Macalister, and Professor 
W. Ridgeway. 

The Lake Village at Glastonbury. 

Chairman.~X)r. R. Munro. 
tseeretary. — Mr. A. Bulleid. 

Professor W. Bojd Dawkins, Sir John 
Evans, Mr. Arthur J. Evans, and Mr. 
C. II. Read. 

The Micro-chemistry of Celh. 

i 

Chairman . — Professor E. A. Schiifer. 
Secretary. — Professor A. B. Macallum. 
Professor E. Ray Lankester, Professor 
W. D. Halliburton, Mr. G. C. Bourne, 
and Professor J. J. Mackenzie. 
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tlEl^OltT— 1900. 


Communications ordered to he printed in extenso. 

Tho Beport on the Chemical Compounds contained in Alloys, by F. H. Nevillei 
F.B.S. 

The Beport on the Constitution of Camphor, by A. Lapworth, D.So. 

The Paper on the Age of the Barth, by Professor J. Joly, F.R.S. 

Alteration of the Title of a Section, 

That the title of Section G be altered from * Mechanical Science ’ to *• Engineering.* 

Women to he eligihle for admission to Committees. 

That in future Women Members of the Association shall be eligible for the 
General and Sectional Committees. 

Resolutions referred to the Council for consideration^ and action 
if desirable. 

That in connection with the Besolation relating to the admission of women to 
Committees, as well as on general grounds, the Council be requested to reconsider 
the present mode of electing members of Sectional Committees. 

That the Council be requested to consider the appointment of a separate Section 
for Education. 



SYNOPSIS OP GRANTS OF MONEY. Xcvii 

Synopsis of Qrants of Money appropriated to Scieniifcc Purposes by the 
General Committee at the Bradford Meeting^ September^ 1900. The 
Names of the Members entitled to call on the General Treasurer 
for the respective Chants are prefixed. 

Mathematics and Physics, 

£ s, d. 

♦Rayleigh, Lord — Electrical Standards (balance in hand and) 45 0 0 

♦Judd, Professor J. W. — Seismological Observations 75 0 0 

♦Rucker, Professor A. W. — Magnetic Force on board Ship 

(renewed) 10 0 0 

Chemistry, 

♦Hartley, Professor W. N. — Relation between Absorption 
Spectra and Constitution of Organic Substances (£6 Ss. 9d. 

in hand) — 

♦Roscoe, Sir H. E. — Wave-length Tables 5 0 0 

♦Miers, Professor II. A. — Isomorphous Sulphonic Derivatives 

of Benzene 35 0 0 

Geology, 


♦Geikie, Professor J. — ^Photographs of Geological Interest 

(£10 in hand) — 

♦Marr, Mr. J. E. — Life-zones in British Carboniferous Rocks 20 0 0 
♦Lloyd-Morgan, Professor C. — Ossiferous Caves at Uphill 

(renewed) 5 0 0 

♦Watts, Professor W. W. — Underground Water of North- 
west Yorkshire 50 0 0 

♦Scharff, Dr. — Exploration of Irish Caves (renewed) 15 0 0 

Zoology, 

♦Herdman, Professor W. A. — Table at the Zoological Station, 

Naples 100 0 0 

♦Bourne, Mr. G. C. — Table at the Biological Laboratory, 

Plymouth 20 0 0 

♦Woodward, Dr. H. — Index Generum et Specierum Ani- 

malium 75 0 0 

♦Newton, Professor A. — Migration of Birds 10 0 0 

Geography, 

Keltie, Dr. J. Scott — Terrestrial Surface Waves 5 0 0 

Mill, Dr. H. R. — Changes of Land-level in the Phlegrjean 

Fields 50 0 0 

Economic Science and Statistics, 

♦Giffen, Sir R. — State Monopolies in other Countries 

(£13 135. Qd, in hand) — 

Brabrook, E. W. — Legislation regulating Women’s Labour 15 0 0 

Carried forward 535 0 0 

* Reappointed* 

1900. f 
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£ s, d. 

Brought forward 535 0 0 

Mechanical Science, 


^Preece, Sir W. H. — Small Screw Gauge (balance in hand and) 45 0 0 
Binnie, Sir A. — Resistance of Road Vehicles to Traction ... 75 0 0 

Anthropology, 

^Evans, Mr. A. J. — Silchester Excavation 10 0 0 

*Penhallow, Professor D. P. — Ethnological Survey of Canada 30 0 0 
*Garson, Dr. J. G. — Age of Stone Circles (balance in hand) ... — 

♦Read, Mr. C. H. — Photographs of Anthropological Interest 

(£10 in liand) — 

♦Tylor, Professor E. B. Anthropological Teaching 5 0 0 

Evans, Sir J ohn — Exploration in Crete 145 0 0 

Physiology, 

♦Schafer, Professor E. A. — Physiological Effects of Peptone... 30 0 0 

Schafei, Professor E. A. — Chemistry of Bone Marrow 15 0 0 

Starling, Professor E. H.— Suprarencal Capsules in the Rabbit 5 0 0 

Botany, 

♦Farmer, Professor J. B. — Fertilisation in Phreophy cote 15 0 0 

Marshall Ward, Professor — Morphology, Ecology, and Taxo- 
nomy of Podostemacea) 20 0 0 

Corresponding Societies, 

♦Whitaker, Mr. W. — Preparation of Report 15 0 0 


£945 0 0 

* Reappointed. 


The Annual Meeting in 1901. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association in 1901 will be held at 
Glasgow, commencing on September 11. 


The Annual Meeting in 1902. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association in 1902 will be held at 
Belfast. 



GENERAL STATEMENT. 


XCIX 


General Statement of Sums which have been paid on account of 
Oranta for Scientific Purposes 


1834. 


Tide Discussions 


£ s. d. 

20 0 0 


1835. 

Tide Discussions G2 0 0 

British Fossil Ichthyology ... 105 0 0 
jtl«7 O 0 


1836. 

Tide Discussions 163 0 0 

British Fossil Ichthyology ... 105 0 0 

Thermometric Observations, 

&c ^ 0 

E.xperimcnts on Long-con- 
tinued He.at 17 1 0 

Rain-gauges 0 13 0 

Refraction Experiments 15 0 0 

Lunar Nutation 00 () 0 

Thermometers ^ 

£1.35 0 0 


1837. 

Tide Discussions 281 1 0 

Chemical Constants 24 13 6 

Lunar Nutation 70 0 0 

Observations on Waves 100 12 0 

Tides at Bristol 150 0 0 

Meteorology and Subterra- 
nean Temperature 03 3 0 

Vitritication Experiments ... 150 0 0 

Heart Experiments 8 4 6 

Barometric Observations 30 0 0 

Barometers 11 18 6 


£’5)22 12 6 


1838. 

Tide Discussions 20 0 0 

British Fossil Fislies 100 0 0 

IMeteorologieal Observations 
and Anemometer (construc- 
tion) 100 0 0 

Cast Iron (Strength of) (JO O 0 

Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances (Preservation of) ... 10 I 10 

Railway Constants 41 12 10 

Bristol Tides .HO 0 0 

Growth of Plants 75 0 0 

Mud in Rivers 3 6 6 

Education Committee 60 0 0 

Heart Experiments 6 3 0 

Land and Sea Level 267 8 7 

Steam- vessels 100 0 0 

Meteorologi(*.al Committee ... 31 0 6 


£932 2 2 


1839. 

£ 8. d. 

Fossil Ichthyology 110 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 

at Plymouth, &c 63 10 0 

Mechanism of Waves 144 2 0 

Bristol Tides 35 18 6 

Meteorology and Subterra- 
nean Temperature 21 11 0 

Vitrification Experiments ... 9 4 0 

Cast-iron Experiments 103 0 7 

Railway Constants 28 7 0 

Land and Sea Level 274 1 2 

Steam-vessels’ Engines 100 0 4 

Stars in llistoire Celeste 171 18 0 

Stars in Lacaille 11 0 6 

Stars in R.A.S. Catalogue ... 166 16 0 

Animal Secretions 10 10 6 

Steam Engines in Cornwall... 50 0 0 

Atmospheric Air 16 1 0 

Cast and Wrought Iron 40 0 0 

Heat on Organic Bodies 3 0 0 

Gases on Solar Spectrum 22 0 0 

Hourly Meteorological Ob- 
servat ions, Inverness and 

Kingussie 49 7 8 

Fossil Reptiles 118 2 9 

Mining Statistics .50 0 0 


£"1505 11 0 


1840. 

Bristol Tides 100 0 0 

Subterranean Temperature ... 13 13 6 

Heart Experiments 18 19 0 

Lungs Experiments 8 13 0 

Tide Discussions 60 0 0 

Land and Sea Level 6 11 1 

SGirs (Histoire Celeste) 2 12 10 0 

Sters (Lacaille) 4 1.5 0 

Stars (Catalogue) 264 0 0 

Atmospheric Air 15 16 0 

Water on Iron 10 0 0 

Heat on Organic Bodies 7 0 0 

iNIeteorological tlbservations . 52 17 6 

For(Mgn Soieulilic Memoirs ... 112 1 6 

Working Population 100 0 0 

School Statistics 50 0 0 

Forms of Vessels 184 7 0 

Chemical and Electrical Plie- 

, nomena 40 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 

at Plymouth 80 0 0 

Magnetical Observations 185 13 9 


£1546 16 4 


X 
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1841. 

£ s. d. 

Observations on Waves 30 0 0 

Meteorology and Subterra- 
nean Temperature 8 8 0 

Actinometers 10 0 0 

Earthquake Shocks 17 7 0 

Acrid Poisons 6 0 0 

Veins and Absorbents 3 0 0 

Mud in Rivers 5 0 0 

Marine Zoology l^ 12 8 

Skeleton Maps 20 0 0 

Mountain Barometers 6 18 6 

Stars (Histoire Celeste) IS.*; 0 0 

Stars (Lacaille) 79 6 0 

Stars (Nomenclature of) 17 19 6 

Stars (Catalogue of) 40 0 0 

Water on Iron 60 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 

at Inverness 20 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 

(reduction of) 2.'> 0 0 

Fossil Reptiles 60 0 0 

Foreign Memoirs 62 0 6 

Railway Sections 38 1 0 

Forms of Vessels 193 12 0 

Meteorological Observations 

at Plymouth 6.*> 0 0 

Magnetical Observations 61 18 8 

Fishes of the Old Red Sand- 
stone 100 0 0 

Tides at Leith 60 0 0 

Anemometer at Edinburgh .. . 69 1 10 

Tabulating Observations 9 6 3 

Races of Men 6 0 0 

Radiate Animals 2 0 0 


jbT235 10 11 


1842. 

Dynamometric Instruments ..11311 2 

Anoplura Britannim .62 12 0 

Tides at Bristol 69 8 0 

Gases on Light ,30 1 1 7 

Chronometers 26 17 6 

Marine Zoology 1 6 O 

British Fossil Mammalia 100 0 0 

Statistics of Education 20 0 0 

Marine Steam-vessels’ En- 
gines 28 0 0 

Stars (Histoire Celeste) 69 0 0 

Stars (Brit. Assoc. Cat. of) ... 110 0 0 

Railway Sections 161 10 0 

British Belcmnites 60 0 0 

Fossil Reptiles (publication 

of Report ) 210 0 0 

Forms of Vessels 180 0 0 

Galvanic Experiments on 

Rocks 6 8 6 

Meteorological Experiments 

at Plymouth 68 0 0 

Constant Indicator and Dyna- 
mometric Instruments 90 0 0 


, it St d» 

Force of Wind 10 0 0 

Light on Growth of Seeds ... 8 0 0 

Vital Statistics 60 0 0 

Vegetative Power of Seeds ... 8 111 

Questions on Human Race ... 7 9 0 


£1449 17 8 


1843. 

Revision of the Nomenclature 

of St.ars 2 0 0 

Reduction of Stars, British 

Association Catalogue 26 0 0 

Anomalous Tides, Firth of 

Forth 120 0 0 

Hourly Meteorological Obser- 
vations at Kingussie and 

Inverness 77 12 8 

Meteorological Observations 

at Plymouth 56 0 0 

Wlie well’s Mot eorological Ane- 
mometer at Plymouth 10 0 0 

Meteorological Observations, 

Osier’s Anemometer at Ply- 
mouth 20 0 0 

Reduction of Meteorological 

Observations 30 0 0 

Meteorological Instruments 

and Gratuities 39 6 0 

Construction of Anemometer 

at Inverness 66 12 2 

Magnetic Co-operation 10 8 10 

Meteorological Recorder for 

Kew Observatory 60 0 0 

Action of Gases on Light 18 16 1 

Establishment at Kew Ob- 
servatory, Wages, Repairs, 

Furniture, and Sundries ... 133 4 7 
Experiments by Captive Bal- 
loons 81 8 0 

Oxidation of the Rails of 

Railways 20 0 0 

Publication of Report on 

Foh.sil lloptilcH 40 0 0 

Coloured Drawings of Rail- 
way Sections 147 18 3 

Registration of Earthquake 

Shocks ,30 0 0 

Report on Zoological Nomcn 

cl.ature 10 0 0 

Uncovering Lower Red Sand- 

.stone near Manchester 4 4 6 

Vegetative Power of Seeds ... 6 3 8 

Marine Testacea (Habits of) . 10 0 0 

Marine Zoology 10 0 0 

Marine Zoology 2 14 11 

I’roparation of Rt'port on Bri- 
tish Fossil Mammalia 100 0 0 

Physiological Operations of 

Medicinal Agents 20 0 0 

Vital Statistics 36 5 8 



GENERAL STATEMENT. 


ci 


£ s. d. 

Additional Experiments on 

the Forms of Vessels 70 0 0 

Additional Experiments on 

the Forms of Vessels 100 0 0 

Reduction of Experiments on 

the Forms of Vessels 100 0 0 

Morin’s Instrument and Con- 
stant Indicator 69 14 10 

Experiments on the Strength 
of Materials 60 0 0 


£15(>r> 10 2 


1841. 

Meteorological Ohser vat ions 

at Kingussie .and Inverness 12 0 0 

Completing Observations at 

Plyrnoutli 0 0 

Magnetic and Meteorological 

(3o-operation 25 8 4 

Publication of the Britibh 
Association Catalogue of 

Stars 95 0 0 

Observations on Tides on the 

East Coast of Scotland ... 100 0 0 
Revision of the Nomenclature 

of Stars 1842 2 9 6 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observa- 
tory 117 17 3 

Instruments for Kew Obser- 
vatory 66 7 9 

Influence of Light on Plants 10 0 0 

Subterraneous Temperature 

in Ireland 5 0 0 

Coloured Drawings of Rail- 
way Sections 15 17 6 

Investigation of Fossil Fishes 

of the Lower Tertiary Strata 100 0 0 

Registering the Shocks of 

Earthquakes 1842 29 11 10 

Structure of Fossil Shells ... 20 0 0 

Radiata and Mollusca of the 
ASgean and Red Seas 1842 100 0 0 
Geographical Distributions of 

Marine Zoology 1842 0 10 0 

Marino Zoology of Devon and 

Cornwall 10 0 0 

Marine Zoology of Corfu 10 0 0 

Experiments on the Vitality 

of Seeds 9 0 0 

Experiments on the Vitality 

of Seeds 1842 8 7 3 

Exotic Anoplura 16 0 0 

Strength of Materials 100 0 0 

Completing Experiments on 

the Forms of Ships 100 0 0 

Inquiries into Asphyxia 10 0 0 

Investigations on the Internal 

Constitution of Metals 60 0 0 

Constant Indicator and Mo- 
rin’s Instrument 1842 10 0 0 

£981 12 8 


1846. 

£ «. d. 

Publication of the British As- 
sociation Catalogue of Stars 361 14 6 


Meteorological Observations 

at Inverness 30 18 11 

Magnetic and Meteorological 

Co-operation 16 16 8 

Meteorological Instruments 

at Edinburgh 18 11 9 

Reduction of Anemometrical 

Observations at Plymouth 25 0 0 

Electrical Experiments at 

Kew Observ.atory 43 17 8 

Maintaining the Establish- 


ment at Kew Observatory 149 15 0 
For Kreil’s Barometrograph 26 0 0 
Gases from Iron Furnaces... 60 0 0 

The Actinograph 15 0 0 

jMicroscopic Structure of 

Shells 20 0 0 

Exotic Anoplura 1843 10 0 0 

Vitality of Seeds 1849 2 0 7 

Vitality of Seeds 1844 7 0 0 

IMarine Zoology of Cornwall . 10 0 0 

Physiological Action of Medi- 
cines 20 0 0 

Statistics of Sickness and 

Mortality in York 20 0 0 

Earthquake Shocks 1843 16 14 8 


£891 9 9 


1846. 


British Association Catalogue 

of Stars 1844 211 16 0 

Fossil Fishes of the London 


Clay 

Computation of the Gaussian 

100 

0 

0 

Constants for 1829 

Maintaining tlie Establish- 

50 

0 

0 

ment at Kew Observatory 

146 

16 

7 

Strength of Materials 

60 

0 

0 

Researches in Asphyxia 

6 

16 

2 

Examination of Fossil Shells 

10 

0 

0 

Vitality of Seeds 1844 

2 

16 

10 

Vitality of Seeds 1845 

7 

12 

3 

Marine Zoology of Cornwall 

10 

0 

0 

Marine Zoology of Britain ... 

10 

0 

0 

Exotic Anoplura 1 844 

Expenses attending Anemo- 

25 

0 

0 

meters 

11 

7 

6 

Anemometers’ Repairs 

2 

3 

6 

Atmospheric Waves 

3 

3 

3 

Captive Balloons 1844 

Varieties of the Human Race 

8 

19 

8 

1844 

Statistics of Sickness and 

7 

6 

3 

Mortality in York .* 

J2 

0 

0 

CO 

Ol 

16 

0 
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1847. 

£ g. d. 

Computation of the Gaussian 

Constants for 1829 50 0 0 

Habits of Marine Animals ... 10 0 0 

Physiological Action of Medi- 
cines 20 0 0 

Marine Zoology of Cornwall 10 0 0 

Atmospheric Waves 6 9 3 

Vitality of ISeeds 4 7 7 

Maintaining the Establish- 


ment at Kew Observatory 1^07 6 

£208 5 

1848. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 171 16 11 


Atmospheric Waves 3 10 9 

Vitality of Seeds 9 16 0 

Completion of Catalogue of 

Stars 70 0 0 

On Colouring Matters 6 0 0 

On Growth of Plants 16 0 0 


£276 1 8 

1819. 

Electrical Observations at 


Kew Observatory 60 0 0 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at ditto 76 2 6 

Vitality of Seeds 6 8 1 

On Growth of Plants 6 0 0 

Registration of Periodical 

Phenomena 10 0 0 

Bill on Account of Ancrao- 

metrical Observations 13 9 0 


£169 19 C 


1850. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 255 1 8 0 


Transit of Earthquake Waves 60 0 0 

Periodical Phenomena 15 0 0 

Meteorological Instruments, 

Azores 25 0 0 


£346 18 0 


1861. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 
(includes part of grant in 


1849) .309 2 2 

Theory of Heat 20 1 1 

Periodical Phenomena of Ani- 
mals and Plants 6 0 0 

Vitality of Seeds 6 6 4 

Influence of Solar Radiation 30 0 0 

Ethnological Inquiries 12 0 0 

Researches on Annelida 10 0 0 


£391 9 7 


- 1900 . 

1862. 

£ s, d 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 
(including balance of grant 


for 1850) 233 17 8 

Experiments on the Conduc- 
tion of Heat 6 2 9 

Influence of Solar Radisitions 20 0 0 

Geological Map of Ireland ... 16 0 0 

Researches on the British An- 
nelida 10 0 0 

Vitality of Seeds 10 6 2 

Strength of Boiler Plates 10 0 0 


£304 6 7 


1853. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 166 0 0 


Experiments on the Influence 

of Solar Radiation 16 0 0 

Researches on the British 

Annelida 10 0 0 

Dredging on the East Coast 

of Scotland 10 0 0 

Ethnological Queries 6 _0 0 


£205 0 0 


1854. 

Maintaining tlie Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 
(including balance of 


former ^ant) 330 16 4 

Investigations on Flax 11 0 0 

Effects of Temperature on 

Wrought Iron 10 0 0 

Registration of Periodical 

Phenomena 10 0 0 

British Annelida 10 0 0 

Vitality of Seeds 6 2 3 

Conduction of Heat 4 2 0 


£380 19 7 


1856. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 426 0 0 


Earthquake Movements 10 0 0 

Physical Aspect of the Moon 11 8 6 

Vitality of Seeds 10 7 11 

Map of the World 16 0 0 

Ethnological Queries 6 0 0 

Dredging near Belfast 4 0 0 


£480 16 4 


1866. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observa- 
tory : — 

3864 £ 76 0 0\ . 

1866 £600 0 



GENERAL STATEMENT. 


£ 8, d. 

Strickland’s Ornithological 


Synonyms 100 0 0 

Dredging and Dredging 

Forms 0 13 0 

Chemical Action of Light ... 20 0 0 

Strength of Iron Plates 10 0 0 

Registration of Periodical 

Phenomena 10 0 0 

Propagation of Salmon 10 0 0 


£734 13 9 


1857. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 350 0 

Earthquake Wave Experi- 
ments 40 0 

Dredging near Belfast 10 0 

Dredging on the West Coast 

of Scotland 10 0 

Investigations into the Mol- 

lusca of California 10 0 

Experiments on Flax 5 0 

Natural History of Mada- 
gascar 20 0 

Researches on British Anne- 
lida 25 0 

Report on Natural Products 
imported into Liverpool ... 10 0 

Artificial Propagation of Sal- 
mon 10 0 

Temperature of Mines 7 8 

Thermometers for Subterra- 
nean Observations 6 7 

Life-boats _5 0 

£507' 15 


1868. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 600 0 0 


Earthquake Wave Experi- 
ments 25 0 0 

Dredging on the West Coast 

of Scotland 10 0 0 

Dredging near Dublin 5 0 0 

Vitality of Seed 6 6 0 

Dredging near Belfast 18 13 2 

Report on the British Anne- 
lida 26 0 0 

Experiments on the produc- 
tion of Heat by Motion in 

Fluids 20 0 0 

Report on the Natural Pro- 
ducts imported into Scot- 
land 10 0 0 


£618 18 2 


1850. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 600 0 0 
Dredging near Dublin *... 16 0 0 


ciii 


£ 8, d. 

Osteology of Birds 60 0 0 

Irish Tunicata 6 0 0 

Manure Experiments 20 0 0 

British Medusidae 6 0 0 

Dredging Committee 6 0 0 

Steam-vessels’ Performance... 6 0 0 

Marine Fauna of South and 

West of Ireland 10 0 0 

Photograidiic Chemistry 10 0 0 

Lanarkshire Fossils 20 0 1 

Balloon Ascents 39 11 0 


£684 11 1 


1860. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 600 0 0 

Dredging near Belfast 16 0 

Dredging in Dublin Bay 16 0 0 

Inquiry into the Performance 

of Steam- vessels 124 0 0 

Explorations in the Yellow 
Sandstone of Dura Den .. 20 0 0 

Chemico-mcchanical Analysis 

of Rocks and Minerals 25 0 0 

Researches on the Growth of 

Plants 10 0 0 

Researches on the Solubility 

of Salts 30 0 0 

Researche s on the Constit ue nl s 

of Manures 23 0 0 

Balance of Captive Balloon 
Accounts 1 13 6 


£766 19 6 


1861. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory. . 500 

Earthquake Experiments 25 

Dredging North and East 

Coasts of Scotland 23 

Dredging Committee : — 


1861 £22 0 0 J 

Excavations at Dura Den 20 

Solubility of Salts 20 

Steam- vessel Performance ... 160 

Fossils of Lesmahagow 16 

Explorations at Uriconium ... 20 

Chemical Alloys 20 

Classified Index to the Trans- 
actions 100 

Dredging in the Mersey .and 

Dee 6 

Dip Circle 30 

Photoheliographic Observa- 

- lions 60 

Prison Diet 20 

Gauging of Water 10 

Alpine Ascents 6 

Constituents of Manures 25 


£1111 


0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
6 10 
0 0 
‘6 10 



REPOBT— 1900 . 


ciy 

1862. 

£ i. d. 

Maintaining the Establish- 

ment at Kew Observatory 600 0 0 

Patent Laws 21 6 0 

Molluscaol N.-W. of America 10 0 0 

Natural History by Mercantile 

Marine 5 0 0 

Tidal Observations 26 0 0 

Photoheliotneter at Kew 40 0 0 

Photoeraphic Pictures of the 

Sun 150 0 0 

Bocks of Donegal 25 0 0 

Dredging Durham and Nortli- 

umberland Coasts 25 0 0 

Connection of Storms 20 0 0 

Dredging North-east Coast 

of Scotland 6 9 6 

Eavages of Teredo 3 11 0 

Standards of Electrical Re- 
sistance 60 0 0 

Eailway Accidents 10 0 0 

Balloon Committee 200 0 0 

Dredging Dublin Bay 10 0 0 

Dredging the Mersey 5 0 0 

Prison Diet 20 0 0 

Gauging of Water 12 10 0 

Steamships’ Performance 150 0 0 

Thermo-electric Currents ... 5 0 0 

£m3”l6~ 6 


1863. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory... 600 0 0 

Balloon Committee deficiency 70 0 0 

Balloon Ascents (other ex- 
penses) 25 0 0 

Ent 02 oa 25 0 0 

Coal Fossils 20 0 0 

Herrings 20 0 0 

Granites of Donegal 6 0 0 

Prison Diet 20 0 0 

Vertical Atmospheric Move- 
ments 13 0 0 

Dredging Shetland 50 0 0 

Dredging North-east Coast of 

Scotland 25 0 0 

Dredging Northumberland 

and Durham 17 3 10 

DredgingCommittec superin- 
tendence 10 0 0 

Steamship Performance 100 0 0 

Balloon Committee 200 0 0 

Carbon under pressure 10 0 0 

Volcanic Temperature 100 0 0 

Bromide of Ammonium 8 0 0 

Electrical Standards 100 0 0 

Electrical Construction and 

Distribution 40 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 17 0 0 

Eew Additional Buildings for 
Pbotoheliograph 100 0 0 


£ ». d. 

Thermo-electricity 16 0 0 

Analysis of Bocks 8 0 0 

Hydroida 10 0 0 


:£1608 .3 10 


1861. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory.. 600 0 0 

Coal Fossils 20 0 0 

Vertical Atmospheric Move- 
ments 20 0 0 

Dredging, Shetland 76 0 0 

Dredging, Northumberland... 25 0 0 

Balloon Committee 200 0 0 

Carbon under pressure 10 0 0 

Standards of Electric Re- 
sistance 100 0 0 

Analysis of Rocks 10 0 0 

Ilydroida 10 0 0 

Askham’s Gift 50 0 0 

Nitrite of Amyle 10 0 0 

Nomenclature Committee ... 5 0 0 

Rain-gauges 19 15 8 

Cast-iron Investigation 20 0 0 

Tidal Observations in the 

Humber 50 0 0 

Spectral Rays 45 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 20 0 0 


;^1289 15 8 


1865. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory.. 600 0 0 

Balloon Committee 100 0 0 

Hydroida 13 0 0 

Rain-gauges 30 0 0 

Tidal Observations in the 

Humber 6 8 0 

Hcxylic Compounds 20 0 0 

Amyl Compounds 20 0 0 

Irish Flora 25 0 0 

American Mollusca 3 9 0 

Organic Acids 20 0 0 

Lingula Flags Excavation ... 10 0 0 

Kuryptenxs 60 0 0 

Electrical Standards 100 0 0 

Malta Caves Researches 30 0 0 

Oyster Breeding 26 0 0 

Gibraltar Caves Researches... 160 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Exc«avations 100 0 0 

Moon’s Surface Observations 36 0 0 

Marine Fauna 25 0 0 

Dredging Aberdeenshire 26 0 0 

Dredging Channel Islands ... 60 0 0 

Zoological Nomenclature 6 0 0 

Resistance of Floating Bodies 

in Water 100 0 0 

Bath Waters Analysis 8 10 10 

Luminous Meteors 40 0 0 


£1691 7’ 10 



GENERAL STATEMENT. CV 


1866. 

£ s. d. 

Maintaining: the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory. . 600 0 0 

Lunar Committee 64 13 4 

Balloon Committee 60 0 0 

Metrical Committee 50 0 0 

British Bainfall 60 0 0 

Kilkenny Coal Fields 16 0 0 

Alum Bay Fossil Leaf-bed ... 15 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 50 0 0 

Lingula Flags Excavation ... 20 0 0 

Chemical Constitution of 

Cast Iron 50 0 0 

Amyl Compounds 25 0 0 

Electrical Standards 100 0 0 

Malta Caves Exploration 30 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Exploration 200 0 0 

Marine Fauna, &c., Devon 

and Cornwall 25 0 0 

Dredging Aberdeenshire Coast 26 0 0 

Dredging Hebrides Coast ... 60 0 0 

Dredging the Mersey 5 0 0 

Resistance of Floating Bodies 

in Water 50 0 0 

Polycyanides of Organic Radi- 
cals 20 0 0 

Rigor Mortis 10 0 0 

Irish Annelida 16 0 0 

Catalogue of Crania 50 0 0 

Didine Birds of Mascarene 

Islands 60 0 0 

Typical Crania Researches ... 30 0 0 


Palestine Exploration Fund... 100 0 0 
^1750 13 4 


1867. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory.. GOO 0 0 
Meteorological Instruments, 

Palestine 50 0 0 

Lunar Committee 120 0 0 

Metrical Committee 30 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations ...100 0 0 

Palestine Explorations 50 0 0 

Insect Fauna, Palestine 30 0 0 

British Rainfall 50 0 0 

Kilkenny Coal Fields 2.5 0 0 

Alum Bay Fossil Leaf -bed ... 25 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 60 0 0 

Bournemouth, &c.. Leaf-beds 30 0 0 

Dredging Shetland 75 0 0 

Steamship Reports Condensa- 
tion 100 0 0 

Electrical Standards 100 0 0 

Ethyl and Methyl Series 26 0 0 

Fossil Crustacea 26 0 0 

Sound under Water 24 4 0 

North Greenland Fauna 76 0 0 

Do. Plant Beds 100 0 0 

Iron and Steel Manufacture... 26 0 0 

Patent Laws 30 0 0 


£1739 4 0 


1868. 

£ s. d. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory. . 600 0 0 

Lunar Committee 120 0 0 

Metrical Committee 60 0 0 

Zoological Record... 100 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations ... 160 0 0 

Steamship Performances ... .. 100 0 0 

British Rainfall 60 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 60 0 0 

Organic Acids 60 0 0 

Fossil Crustacea 26 0 0 

Methyl Series 25 0 0 

Mercury and Bile 25 0 0 

Organic Remains in Lime- 
stone Rocks 25 0 0 

Scotti.sh Earthquakes 20 0 0 

Fauna, Devon and Cornwall.. 30 0 0 

British Fossil Corals 60 0 0 

Bag shot Leaf -beds 60 0 0 

Greenland Explorations 100 0 0 

Fossil Flora 26 0 0 

Tidal Observations 100 0 0 

Underground Temperature ... 60 0 0 

Spectroscopic Investigations 

of Animal Substances 6 0 0 

Secondary Reptiles, &c 30 0 0 

British Marine Invertebrate 

Fauna 100 0 0 


£1940 0 0 


1869. 


Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory. . 600 0 0 

Lunar Committee 60 0 0 

Metrical Committee 26 0 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Committee on Gases in Deep- 

well Water 26 0 0 

British Rainfall 60 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of Iron, 

ice 30 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations 150 0 0 

Steamship Performances 30 0 0 

Chemical Constitution of 

Cast Iron 80 0 0 

Iron and Steel Manufacture 100 0 0 

Methyl Series 30 0 0 

Organic Remains in Lime- 
stone Rocks 10 0 0 

Earthquakes in Scotland 10 0 0 

British Fossil Corals 60 0 0 

Bagshot Leaf -beds 30 0 0 

Fossil Flora 26 0 0 

Tidal Observations 100 0 0 

Underground Temperature... 30 0 0 

Spectroscopic Investigations 

of Animal Substances 6 0 0 

Organic Acids 12 0 0 

Kiltorcan Fossils 20 0 0 



Cvi REPORT* 

A i. d. 

Ohemioal Constitution and 
Physiological Action Rela- 
tions 16 0 0 

Mountain Limestone Fossils 26 0 0 

Utilisation of Sewage 10 0 0 

Products of Digestion 10 0 0 


£1622 0 0 


1870. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Cbservatory 600 0 0 

Metrical Committee 25 0 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Committee on Marine Fauna 20 0 0 

Ears in Fishes 10 0 0 

Chemical Nature of Cast 

Iron 80 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 20 0 0 

Heat in the Blood 15 0 0 

British Lainfall 100 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of 

Iron, &c 20 0 0 

British Fossil Corals 60 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations ... 160 0 0 
Scottish Earthquakes ......... 4 0 0 

Bagshot Leaf-beds 15 0 0 

Fossil Flora 25 0 0 

Tidal Observations ,.100 0 0 

Underground Temperature ... 60 0 0 
Kiltorcan Quarries Fossils ... 20 0 0 
Mountain Limestone Fossils 25 0 0 

Utilisation of Sewage 60 0 0 

Organic Chemical Compounds 30 0 0 

Onny River Sediment 3 0 0 

Mechanical Equivalent of 
Heat 50 0 0 


£1672 0 0 


1871. 


Maintaining the Establish- 


ment at Kew Observatory 

600 

0 

0 

Monthly Reports of Progress 
in Chemistry 

100 

0 

0 

Metrical Committee 

25 

0 

0 

Zoological Record 

100 

0 

0 

Thermal Equivalents of the 
Oxides of Chlorine 

10 

0 

0 

Tidal Observations 

100 

0 

0 

Fossil Flora 

26 

0 

0 

Luminous Meteors 

30 

0 

0 

British Fossil Corals 

25 

0 

0 

Heat in the Blood 

7 

2 

6 

British Rainfall 

50 

0 

0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations ... 

160 

0 

0 

Fosdl Crustacea 

26 

0 

0 

Methyl Compounds 

26 

0 

0 

Lunar Objects 

20 

0 

0 


- 1900 . 

£ 8. d. 

Fossil Coral Sections, for 


Photographing 20 0 0 

Bagshot Leaf -beds 20 0 0 

Moab Explorations 100 0 0 

Gaussian Constants 40 0 0 


£1472 2 6 


1872. 

Maintaining the Establish- 


ment at Kew Observatory 300 0 0 

Metrical Committee 75 0 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Tidal Committee 200 0 0 

Carboniferous Corals 25 0 0 

Organic Chemical Compounds 25 0 0 

Exploration of Moab 100 0 0 

Terato-embryological Inqui- 
ries 10 0 0 

Kent’s Cavern Exploration., 100 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 20 0 0 

Heat in the Blood 16 0 0 

Fossil Crustacea 25 0 0 

Fossil Elephants of Malta ... 25 0 0 

Lunar Objects 20 0 0 

Inverse Wave-lengths 20 0 0 

British Rainfall 100 0 0 

Poisonous Substances Anta- 
gonism 10 0 0 

Essential Oils, Chemical Con- 
stitution, Ac 40 0 0 

Mathematical Tables 50 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of Me- 
tals 25 0 0 


£1285 0 0 


1873. 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Chemistry Record 200 0 0 

Tidal Committee 400 0 0 

Sewage Committee 100 0 0 

Kent’s Cavern Exploration ... 160 0 0 

Carboniferous Corals 25 0 0 

Fossil Elephants 25 0 0 

Wave-lengths 160 0 0 

British Rainfall 100 0 0 

Essential Oils 30 0 0 

Mathematical Tables 100 0 0 

Gaussian Constants 10 0 0 

Sub-Wealden Explorations... 25 0 0 

Underground Temperature ... 160 0 0 

Settle Cave Exploration 60 0 0 

Fossil Flora, Ireland 20 0 0 

Timber Denudation and Rain- 
fall 20 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 30 0 0 


£1686 0 



GENERAL STATEMENT. 


evil 


1874. 

£ 8. d. 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Chemistry Record 100 0 0 

Mathematical Tables 100 0 0 

Elliptic Functions 100 0 0 

Lightning Conductors 10 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of 

Rocks 10 0 0 

Anthropological Instructions 50 0 0 
Kent’s Cavern Exploration... 150 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 30 0 0 

Intestinal Secretions 15 0 0 

British Rainfall 100 0 0 

Essential Oils 10 0 0 

Sub-Wealden Explorations ... 25 0 0 

Settle Cave Exploration 50 0 0 

Mauritius Meteorology 100 0 0 

Magnetisation of Iron 20 0 0 

Marine Organisms 30 0 0 

Fossils, North-West of Scot- 
land 2 10 0 

Physiological Action of Ligl it 20 0 0 

Trades Unions 25 0 0 

Mountain Limestone-corals 2.5 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 10 0 0 

Dredging, Durham and York- 
shire Coasts 28 6 0 

High Temperature of Bodies 30 0 0 

Siemens’s Pyrometer 3 6 0 

Labyrinthodonts of Coal- 
measures 7 16 0 

£11,51’ 160 

1875. 

Elliptic Functions 100 0 0 

Magnetisation of lion 20 0 0 

British Rainfall 120 0 0 

Luminous Meteors .’iO 0 0 

Chemistry Record 100 0 0 

Specific Volume of Liquids... 25 0 0 
Estimation of Potash and 

Phosphoric Acid 10 0 0 

Isometric Cresols 20 0 0 

Sub- Wealden Explorations ... 100 0 0 
Kent’s Cavern Exploration... 100 0 0 

Settle Cave Exploration 50 0 0 

Earthquakes in Scotland 15 0 0 

Underground Waters 10 0 0 

Development of Myxinoid 

Fishes 20 0 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Instructions for Travellers ... 20 0 0 

Intestinal Secretions 20 0 0 

Palestine Exploration 100 0 0 

£960 O'^O 

1876. ” 

Printing Mathematical Tables 159 4 2 

British Rainfall 100 0 0 

Ohm’s Law 9 16 0 


Tide Calculating Machine ... 200 0 0 
Specific Volume of Liquids... 26 0 0 


£ 8» d% 

Isomeric Cresols 10 0 0 

Action of Ethyl Bromobuty- 
rate on Ethyl Sodaccto- 

acelatc 5 0 0 

Estimation of Potash and 

Pliosphoric Acid 13 0 0 

Exploration of Victoria Cave 100 0 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

Kent’s Cavern Exploration... 100 0 0 
Thermal Conductivities of 

Rocks 10 0 0 

Underground Waters 10 0 0 

Earthquakes in Scotland 1 10 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Close Time 5 0 0 

Physiological Action of 

Sound 25 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station ... 76 0 0 

Intestinal Secretions 16 0 0 

Ph5’^&ical Characters of Inha- 
bitants of British Isles 13 16 0 

Measuring Speed of Ships ... 10 0 0 

Effect of Propeller on turning 
of St earn -vessels 6 0 0 


£1092 4 2 


1877. 

Liquid Carbonic Acid in 

Iffinerals 20 0 0 

Elliptic Functions 250 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of 

Rocks 9 11 7 

Zoologies! Record 100 0 0 

Kent’s Cavern 100 0 0 

Zoological Station at Naples 76 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 30 0 0 

Elasticity of Wires 100 0 0 

Diptcrocarpeae, Report on ... 20 0 0 

Mechanical Equivalent of 

Heat 36 0 0 

Double Compounds of Cobalt 

and Nickel 8 0 0 

Underground Temperature ... 60 0 0 

Settle Cave Exploration 100 0 0 

Underground Waters in New 

Red Sandstone 10 0 0 

Action of Ethyl Bromobuty- 
rate on Ethyl Sodaceto- 

acetate 10 0 0 

British Earthworks 25 0 0 

Atmospheric Electricity in 

India 16 0 0 

Development of Light from 

Coal-gas 20 0 0 

Estimation of Potash and 

Phosphoric Acid 1 18 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

Anthropometric Committee 34 0 0 

Physiological Action of Phos- 
phoric Acid, SCO 15 0 0 


£1128 9 7 



cviii 


KEPORT — 1900 . 


1878. 

£ s. d. 

Exploration of Settle Caves 100 0 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

Investigation of Pulse Pheno- 
mena by means of Siphon 

Recorder 10 0 0 

Zoological Station at Naples 76 0 0 
Investigation of Underground 

Waters 16 0 0 

Transmission of Electrical 
Impulses through Nerve 

Structure 30 0 0 

Calculation of Factor Table 

for 4th Million 100 0 0 

Anthropometric Committee... 66 0 0 
Composition and Structure of 

less -known Alkaloids 25 0 0 

Exploration of Kent’s Cavern 50 0 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Fermanagh Caves Explora- 
tion 15 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of 

Rockt 4 16 6 

Luminous Meteors 10 0 0 

Ancient Earthworks 25 0 0 


£726 16 6 


1879. 

Table at the Zoological 

Station, Naples 76 0 0 

Miocene Flora of the Basalt 
of the North of Ireland ... 20 0 0 

Illustrations for a Monograph 

on the Mammoth 17 0 0 

Record of Zoological Litera- 
ture 100 0 0 

Composition and Structure of 

less-known Alkaloids 25 0 0 

Exploration of Caves in 

Borneo 60 0 0 

Kent’s Cavern Exploration ... 100 0 0 
Record of the Progress of 

Geology 100 0 0 

Fermanagh Caves Exploration 6 0 0 
Electrolysis of Metallic Solu- 
tions and Solutions of 

Compound Salts 25 0 0 

Anthropometric Committee... 60 0 0 


Natural History of Socotra ... 100 0 0 
Calculation of Factor Tables 

for 5th and 6th Millions ... 150 0 0 


Underground Waters 10 0 0 

Steering of Screw Steamers... 10 0 0 

Improvements in Astrono- 
mical Clocks 30 0 0 

Marine Zoology of South 

Devon 20 0 0 

Determination of Mechajiical 
Equivalent of Heat 12 16 6 


£ $. d. 

Specific Inductive Capacity 


of Sprengel Vacuum 40 0 0 

Tables of Sun-heat Co- 
efficients 30 0 0 

Datum Level of the Ordnance 

Survey 10 0 0 

Tables of Fundamental In- 
variants of Algebraic Forms 36 14 9 

Atmospheric Electricity Ob- 
servations in Madeira 16 0 0 

Instrument for Detecting 

Fire-damp in Mines 22 0 0 

Instruments for Measuring 

the Speed of Ships 17 1 8 

Tidal Observations in the 
English Channel 10 0 0 


£1080 11 11 


1880. 

New Form of High Insulation 

Key 10 0 0 

Underground Temperature ... 10 0 0 

Determination of the Me- 
chanical Equivalent of 

Heat 8 6 0 

Elasticity of Wires 60 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 30 0 0 

Lunar Disturbance of Gravity 30 0 0 

Fundamental Invariants 8 6 0 

Laws of Water Friction 20 0 0 

Specific Inductive Capacity 

of Sprengel Vacuum 20 0 0 

Completion of Tables of Sun- 

heat Coefficients 60 0 0 

Instrument for Detection of 

Fire-damp in Mines 10 0 0 

Inductive Capacity of Crystals 

and Paraffines 4 17 7 

Report on Carboniferous 

Polyzoa 10 0 0 

Caves of South Ireland 10 0 0 

Viviparous Nature of Ichthyo- 
saurus 10 0 0 

Kent’s Cavern Exploration ... 60 0 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

Miocene Flora of the Basalt 

of North Ireland 15 0 0 

Underground Waters of Per- 
mian Formations 6 0 0 

Record of Zoological Litera- 
ture 100 0 0 

Table at Zoological Station 

at Naples 76 0 0 

Investigation of the Geology 

and Zoology of Mexico 60 0 0 

Anthropometry 60 0 0 

Patent Laws 6 0 0 


£731 7 7 



general statement. 


cis: 


1881. 

£ s. d. 

Lunar Disturbance of Gravity 30 0 0 
Underground Temperature 20 0 0 

Electrical Standards 25 0 0 

High Insulation Key 5 0 0 

Tidal Observations 10 0 0 

Specific Refractions 7 3 1 

Fossil Polyzoa 10 0 0 

Underground Waters 10 0 0 

Earthquakes in Japan 25 0 0 

Tertiary Flora 20 0 0 

Scottish Zoological Station ... 50 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station ... 75 0 0 

Natural History of Socotra ... GO 0 0 
Anthropological Notes and 

Queries 9 0 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Wciglits and Heights of 

Human Beings 30 0 0 


£175 3 1 


1882. 

Exploration of Ceniral Africa 100 0 0 
Fundamental Invariants of 

Algebraical Forms 76 1 11 

Standards for Electrical 

Measurements 100 0 0 

Calibration of Mercurial Ther- 
mometers 20 0 0 

Wave-length Tables of Spec- 
tra of Elements 60 0 0 

Photographing Ultra-violet 

Spark Spectra 25 0 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

Earthquake Phenomena of 

Japan 25 0 0 

Conversion of Sedimentary 
Materials into Mctamorphic 

Rocks 10 0 0 

Fo.ssil Plants of Halifax 15 0 0 

Geological Map of Europe ... 25 0 0 

Circulation of Underground 

Waters 15 0 0 

Tertiary Flora of North of 

Ireland 20 0 0 

British Pol 3 ’^zoa 10 0 0 

Exploration of Caves of South 

of Ireland 10 0 0 

Explorati on of Raygill Fissure 20 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station ... 80 0 0 

Albuminoid Substances of 

Serum 10 0 0 

Elimination of Nitrogen by 

Bodily Exercise 60 0 0 

Migration of lUrds 15 0 0 

Natural History of Socotra... 100 0 0 

Natural History of Timor- laut 100 0 0 

Record of Zoological Litera- 
ture 100 0 0 

Anthropometric Committee... 60 0 0 


£1126 I 11 


1883. 

£ 8. d. 

Meteorological Observations 

on Ben Nevis 60 0 0 

Isomeric Naphthalene Deri- 
vatives... 16 0 0 

Earthquake Phenomena of 

Japan 60 0 0 

Fossil Plants of Halifax 20 0 0 

British Fossil Polyzoa 10 0 0 

Fossil Phyllopoda of Palaeo- 
zoic Rocks 2o 0 0 

Erosion of Sea-coast of Eng- 
land and Wales 10 0 0 

Circulation of Underground 

Watens 16 0 0 

Geological Record 60 0 0 

Exploration of Caves in South 

of Ireland 10 0 0 

Zoological Literature Record 100 0 0 

Migration of Birds 20 0 0 

Zoological Station at Naples 80 0 0 
Scottish Zoological Station... 25 0 0 
Elimination of Nitrogen by 

Bodily Exercise 38 3 3 

Exploration of Mount Kili- 

nia-njaro 500 0 0 

Investigation of Loughton 

Ctimp 10 0 0 

Natural History of Timor-laut 60 0 0 
Screw Gauges 6 0 0 


£1083 3 3 


1884. 

Meteorological Observations 

on Ben Nevis 60 0 0 

Collecting and Investigating 

Meteoric Dust 20 0 0 

Ikicteorolcgieal Observatory at 

Chepstow 25 0 0 

Tidal Observations 10 0 0 

Ultra Violet Spark Spectra ... 8 4 0 

Earthquake Phenomena of 

Japan 75 0 0 

Fossil Plants of Halifax 15 0 0 

Fossil Pol.yzoa 10 0 0 

Erratic Blocks of England ... 10 0 0 

Fos.sil Phyllopoda of Palieo- 

zoic Rocks 16 0 0 

Circulation of Underground 

Waters 5 0 0 

International Geological Map 20 0 0 
Bibliography of Groups of 

In vertebral a 50 0 0 

Natural History of Timor-laut 50 0 0 
Naples Zoological Station ... 80 0 0 

Exploration of Mount Kili- 

ma-njaro, East Africa 500 0 0 

Migration of Birds 20 0 C 

Coagulation of Blood 100 0 0 

Zoological Literature Record 100 0 0 
Anthropometric Committee... 10 0 0 


£1173 4 0 



REPORT — 1900 , 




18 B 6 . 

£ 8. d. 

Sj'noptic Cliart of Indian 


Ocean 60 0 0 

Reduction of Tidal Observa- 
tions 10 0 0 

Calculating Tables in Theory 

of Numbers 100 O 0 

Meteorological Ob-icrvations 

on Ben Nevis 60 0 0 

Meteoric Dust TO 0 0 

Vapour Pressures, &c., of »Salt 

Solutions 25 0 0 

Physical Constants of Solu- 
tions 20 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Vesu- 
vius 25 0 0 

Raygill Fissure 15 0 0 

Earthquake riienomcna of 

Japan 70 0 0 

Fossil Phyllopoda of Palieozoic 

Rocks 25 0 0 

Fossil Plants of British Ter- 
tiaiy and Secondary Beds... 50 0 0 

Geological Record 60 0 0 

Circulation of Underground 

Waters 10 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station ... 100 O 0 
Zoological Literature Record .100 0 0 

Migration of Birds 30 0 0 

Exploration of Mount Kilima- 
njaro 25 0 0 

Recent Polyzoa 10 0 0 

Granton Biological Station ... 100 0 0 
Biological Stations on Coasts 

of United Kingdom 150 0 0 

Exploration of New Guinea... 200 0 0 

Exploration of Mount Roraima 100 0 0 


jei385 0 0 


1886. 

Electrical Standards 40 0 0 

Solar Radiation U 10 (> 

Tidal Observations 50 0 0 

Magnetic Observations 10 10 0 

Observations on Ben Nevis ... 100 0 0 
Physical and Chemical Bear- 
ings of Electrolysis 20 0 0 

Chemical Nomenclature 6 0 0 

Fossil Plants of British Ter- 
tiary and Secondary Beds... 20 0 0 

Caves in North Wales 25 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Vesu- 
vius 30 0 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

Palasozoic Phyllopoda 15 0 0 

Zoological Literature Record . 100 0 0 
Granton Biological Station ... 75 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station 50 0 0 

Researches in Food- Fishes and 

InvertebrataatSt. ilndrews 76 0 0 


£ 8. d. 

Migration of Birds 30 0 0 

Secretion of Urine 10 0 0 

Exploration of New Guinei .. 160 0 0 

Regulation of Wages undo* 

Sliding Scales 10 0 0 

Prehistoric Race in Greek 

Islands 20 0 0 

North-Western Tribes of Ca- 
nada 5) 0 0 

0 


1887. 


Solar Radiation 18 lO 0 

Electrolysis 30 0 0 

Bon Nevis Observatory 76 0 0 

Standards of Light (1886 

grant) 20 0 0 

Standards of Light (1887 

grant) 10 0 0 

Harmonic Analysis of Tidal 

Observations 15 0 0 

Magnetic Observations 26 2 0 

Electrical Standards 50 0 0 

Silent Discharge of Electricity 20 0 0 

Absoridion Spectra 40 0 0 

Nature of Solution 20 0 0 

Influence of Silicon on Steel 30 0 0 
Volcanic rhonomena of Vesu- 
vius 20 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Japan 

(1886 grant) 50 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Japan 

(1887 grant) 60 0 0 

Cae Gwyn Cave, N. Wales ... 20 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 10 0 0 

Fossil Phyllopoda 20 0 0 

Coal Plants of Halifax 26 0 0 

Microscopic Structure of the 

Rocks of Anglesey 10 0 0 

Exploration of the Eocene 

Beds of the laic of Wight... 20 0 0 

Underground Waters 6 0 0 

‘ Manure ’ Gravels of Wexford 10 0 0 

Provincial Museums Rc])oits 5 0 0 

Lymphatic Sy.stem 25 0 0 

Naples Biological Station ... 100 0 0 
Plymouth Biological Station 50 0 0 
Granton Biological Station ... 76 0 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Flora of China 76 0 0 

Flora and Fauna of the 

Cameroons 75 0 0 

Migration of Birds 30 0 0 

Bat hy-hypsographical Maj) of 

British Isles 7 6 0 

Regulation of Wages 10 0 0 

Prehistoric Race of Greek 

Islands 20 0 0 

Racial Photographs, Egyptian 20 0 0 


£1186 18 0 



GENERAL STATEMENT. 


cxi 


1888. 

£ s. d. 

Ben Nevis Observatory 160 0 0 

Electrical Standards 2 6 4 

Magnetic Observations 15 0 0 

Standards of Light 70 2 3 

Electrolysis 30 0 0 

Uniform Nomenclature in 

Mechanics 10 0 0 

Silent Discharge of Elec- 
tricity 0 11 10 

Properties of Solutions 26 0 0 

Influence of Silicon on Steel 20 0 0 
Methods of Teaching Chemis- 
try 10 0 0 

Isomeric Naphthalene Deriva- 
tives 25 0 0 

Action of Jjight on 1 Ij^dracids 20 0 0 

Sea Beach near Bridlington.,. 20 O 0 

Geological Record 50 0 0 

Manure Gravels of Wexford... 10 0 0 

Erosion of Sea Coast s 10 0 0 

Underground Waters 5 0 0 

Pahcontographical Society ... 60 0 0 

Pliocene Fauna of St. Erth,.. 60 0 0 

Carboniferous Flora of Lan- 
cashire and West Yorkshire 25 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Vesu- 
vius 20 0 0 

Zoology and Botany of West 

Indies 100 0 0 

Flora of Bahamas 100 0 0 

Development of Fishes— Ht. 

Andrews 60 0 0 

Marine Laboratory, Plymouth 100 0 0 

Migration of Birds 30 0 0 

Flora of China 76 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station ... 100 0 0 

Lymphatic System 25 0 0 

Biological Station at Grant on 60 0 0 

Peradeniya Botanical Station 60 0 0 

Development of Tolcostei ... 15 0 0 

Dci)thof F’rozen Soil in Polar 

Regions 6 0 0 

Precious Metals in Circnlation 20 0 0 

Value of INIonetary Standard 10 0 0 
Effect of Occupations on Phy- 
sical Development 25 0 0 

North-Western Tribes of 

Canada 100 0 0 

Prehistoric Race in Greek 
Islands 20 0 0 


jei611 0 6 


1880. 

Ben Nevis Observatory 60 0 0 

Electrical Standards 75 0 0 

Electrolysis 20 0 0 

Surface Water Temperature... 30 0 0 

Silent Discharge of Electricity 
pn Oxygen 6 18 


£ 9. d, 

Methods of teaching Chemis- 

try 10 0 0 

Action of Light on Hydracids 10 0 0 

Geological Record 80 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Japan 25 0 0 
Volcanic Phenomena of Vesu- 
vius 20 0 0 

Pahcozoic Phyllopoda 20 0 0 

Higher Eocene Beds of Isle of 

Wight 15 0 0 

West Indian Explorations ... 100 0 0 

Flora of China 25 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station ... 100 0 0 
Physiology of Lymphatic 

Sy.steni 25 0 0 

Expcrinionts with a Tow-nct 6 16 3 

Natural History of Frituidly 

Islands 100 0 0 

Geology and Geography of 

Atlas Range 100 0 0 

Action of Waves and Currents 

in Estuaries 100 0 0 

North-Western Tribes of 

Canada 150 0 0 

Nomad Tribes of Asia Minor 30 0 0 

Corresponding Soeieties 20 0 0 

Marine Biological Association 200 0 0 

‘ Baths Committee,’ Bath 100 0 0 


i;i417 0 11 


1890. 

Electrical Standards 12 17 0 

Electrolysis 6 0 0 

Electro-optics 60 0 C 

Mathematie.al Tables 25 0 C 

Volcjinic and Seismological 

Phenomena of Japan 76 0 0 

Pcllian Equation Tables 16 0 0 

Properties of Solutions 10 0 0 


International Standard for the 
Analysis of Iron and Steel 10 0 0 
Influence of the Silent Dis- 
charge of Electricity on 


Oxygen 5 0 0 

Method.sof leachingCliemi.stry 10 0 (' 

Recording Results of Water 

Analysis 4 1 0 

Oxidation of Hydracid.s in 

Sunlight 15 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Vesu- 
vius 20 0 G 

Palieozoic Phyllopoda 10 0 0 

Circulation of Underground 

Waters 5 0 0 

Excavations at Oldbury Hill 16 0 0 

Cretaceous Polyzoa 10 0 0 

Geological Photographs 7 14 11 

Lias Beds of Northampton ... 25 0 0 

Botanical Station at Perade- 
niya 25 0 0 



cxii 


SEPOKT — 1900 


£ 8. d* 

SzperimentB with a Tow- 

net 4 3 9 

Naples Zoological Station ... 100 0 0 
Zoology and Botany of the 

West India Islands 100 0 0 

Marine Biological Association 30 0 0 
Action of Waves and Currents 

in Estuaries 160 0 0 

Graphic Methods in Mechani- 
cal Science 11 0 0 

Anthropometric Calculations 5 0 0 

Nomad Tribes of Asia Minor 25 0 0 
Corresponding Societies 20 0 0 


£799 16 8 


1891. 

Ben Nevis Observatory 50 0 0 

Electrical Standards 100 0 0 

Electrolysis 5 0 0 

Seismological Phenomena of 

Japan 10 0 0 

Temperatures of Lakes 20 0 0 

Photographs of Meteorological 

Phenomena 6 0 0 

Discharge of Electricity from 

Points 10 0 0 

Ultra Violet Rays of Solar 

Spectrum 60 0 0 

International Standard for 

Analysis of Iron and Steel... 10 0 0 

Isomeric Naphthalene Deriva- 
tives 25 0 0 

Formation of Haloids 25 0 0 

Action of Light on Dyes 17 10 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

Volcanic Phenomena of Vesu- 
vius 10 0 0 

Fossil Phyllopoda 10 0 0 

Photographs of Geological 

Interest 9 5 0 

Lias of Northamptonshire ... 25 0 0 

Registration of 'J’ype-8peci- 

mens of British ITossils 5 5 0 

Investigation of Elbolton Cave 25 0 0 
Botanical Station at Pera- 

deniya 50 0 0 

Experiments with a Tow-net 40 0 0 

Marine Biological Association 12 10 0 
Disappearance of Native 

Plants 6 0 0 

Action of Waves and Currents 

in Estuaries 125 0 0 

Anthropometric Calculations 10 0 0 
New Edition of ‘Anthropo- 
logical Notes and Queries ’ 50 0 0 
North - Western Tribes of 

Canada 200 0 0 

Corresponding Societies 25 0 0 


£1,029 10 0 


1892* 

£ S. d. 

Observations on Ben Nevis ... 60 0 0 
Photographs of Meteorological 

Phenomena 15 0 0 

Pellian Equation Tables 10 0 0 

Discharge of Electricity from 

Points 60 0 0 

Seismological Phenomena of 

Japan 10 0 0 

Formation of Haloids 12 0 0 

Properties of Solutions 10 0 0 

Action of Light on Dyed 

Colours 10 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 15 0 0 

Photographs of Geological 

Interest 20 0 0 

Underground Waters 10 0 0 

Investigation of Elbolton 

Cave 26 0 0 

Excavations at Oldbury Hill 10 0 0 

Cretaceous Polyzoa 10 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station ... 100 0 0 
Marine Biological Association 17 10 0 

Deep-sea Tow-net 40 0 0 

Fauna of Sandwich Islands... 100 0 0 
Zoology and Botany of West 

India Islands 100 0 0 

Climatology and Hydrography 

of Tropical Africa 60 0 0 

Anthropometric Laboratory... 6 0 0 
Anthropological Notes and 

Queries 20 0» 0 

Prehistoric Remains in Ma- 

shonaland 60 0 0 

North - Western Tribes of 

Canada 100 0 0 

Corresponding Societies 26 0 0 


£864 10 0 


1893. 

Electrical Standards 26 0 0 

Observations on Ben Nevis ... 150 0 0 

Mathernatioal Tables 16 0 0 

Intensity of Solar Radiation 2 8 6 

Magnetic Work at the Fal- 
mouth Observatory 25 0 0 

Isomeric Naphthalene Deri- 
vatives 20 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 10 0 0 

Fossil Phyllopoda 5 0 0 

Underground Waters 5 0 0 

Shell-bearing Deposits at 

Clava, Chapelhall, &c 20 0 0 

Eurypterids of the Pentland 

Hills 10 0 0 

Naples Zoological Station ... 100 0 0 
Marine Biological Association 30 0 0 
Fauna of Sandwich Islands 100 0 0 
Zoology and Botany of West 
India Islands 60 0 0 



GENERAL STATEMENT. 


CXlll 


£ g. d. 

Exploration of Irish Sea 30 0 0 

riiysiological Action 

Oxygen in Asphyxia 20 0 0 

Index of Genera and Species 

of Animals 20 0 O' 

Exploration of Karakoram 

Mountains 50 0 0 ' 

S{‘ottiah Place-names 7 0 0 

<'limatology and Hydro- 
graphy of Tropical Africa 50 0 0 ‘ 

Economic Training 3 7 0 ^ 

Anthropometric Laboiatory 5 0 0 

Exploration inAb\“>sinia . 25 0 0 

North-VV("<tein Tribes of 

Canada 100 0 0 

<.*( irresjiondinu Societies 30 0 0 


i‘907 1 5 r> 


ISO I 

Electrical St.nidanK 25 0 0 

Phot< )e ra[ih s < > f M ctivn olcj^ical 

Phi nomena 10 0 0 

Tables of Matiunnaticnl Func- 
tions 15 0 0 

Intensity of Solar Padn'dion 5 5 0 

Wave-Icngt h I'a oil's 10 <) O 

Action of Liirht iii'on J^ed 

(^olours 5 0 0 

El ratio blocks . . ... 15 O 0 

Fossil Plnllojioda .. . .. 5 0 0 

Slu'll - bcai ing l)c[io''its at 

Cl!i\a.\( 20 0 0 

Enryptciids of the I’lMilland 

Hills 5 o (1 

Ni'W Sections of Stoncstield 

'^latc U 0 O 

Ob'-on ilion'- o'l I'iarl h-t rc- 

mo^'^ . . 50 0 0 

Flxploi ation of Calf- Hole 

CaM' 5 0 O 

Na])lcs Zixilogical Station . lOo O 0 

Marim* P*ioloi;ical Association 5 0 o 

Zoology of the Sandwich 

Islands 100 o 0 

Zoology (d tlu' hisli Sea 10 0 0 

Structure and Function of the 

Mammalian Heart 10 0 O 

Kxplorat ion ill Alo ssinia ... 30 0 O 

l'\’orioniic Ti;iiiim<; t) 10 (' 

Aiitlu'opomi'trie laiboratory 

Statistics 5 0 O 

Ethnograplneal Sni\e\ . .. lo O O 
The Lake Village .it t’d.iston- 

buin lo 0 0 

An* hvu]>on.i't i leal ’^le.isnre- 

'nonts in Schools .... "* 0 0 

Mental and I’hysical Condi- 
tion of Children 20 O 0 

Oonespondmir Societies . 2‘t O 0 


£’5S3 15 5 


1895. 

€ g. d. 

Electrical Standards 25 0 0 

Phot ograph s o f M eteorol ogic.a I 

Phenomena 10 0 0 

Earth Tremors 75 0 0 

Abstracts of Physical Papers 100 0 0 

Reduction of Magnetic Obser- 
vations made at Falmonth 

Observatory 50 0 0 

Comparison of Magnetic Stan- 
dards 25 0 0 

Meteorological ObsiTvatifiiis 

on l’»en N<‘\ is 50 0 0 

Wave-length Tables ot the 

Spectra of the Elements ... JO 0 0 

Aft ion of I.iglit upon Dyed 

Colours I () I 

Formfdion of Haloids fioin 

Pure Materials 20 0 0 

l--omerie Naplithalcne Deri- 

\atives 30 0 0 

Electrolytic (Quantitative An- 

ahsis 30 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 10 0 0 

P.da*o7.oic Phyllopodn 5 0 0 

I'hotographs of th'ologieal lii- 

lere.st 10 0 0 

Shell-bearing Deposits at 

Clava, kv 10 0 0 

F.urv]»torids of the Pont laud 

Hills 3 0 0 

New Sections of Stoncstield 

Slate 50 0 0 

Exploial i< »n of ( ,d 1 HoleCavo 10 0 0 

Xatnii* and Ptobabh* Age of 

High-level Flint -drifts ... 10 0 0 

1’ahleat t he Zoologicnl St ation 

at Naples PHI 0 0 

Table at the Biological La ho- 
rn! ors, PIn mouth 15 0 (t 

Zoology, BotaiiA , and Gi'ology 

of the Irish Sea 35 0 J 

Zoology and Botany of the 

West India Fland- 50 0 0 

Index of Ch'mua and SpiM'ies 

of Animals 50 0 0 

Chniatologyof 'I'lojiieal .Xfru'a 5 0 0 

Ex]iloiatu>n . f Hadrainut ... 5t) 0 0 

Calibration and ConifiarisDn ot 

Measiuing Instruments .. 25 0 0 

.\nt hro]->ometrie Aleasuie- 

menls in Schools 5 0 0 

Lake Village at Glasloub'ay ;'.i> 0 0 

F.xploration of a Kili'b n- 

midden at Hastings IP p o 

EHmo'jraphieal vSur\ I y 10 0 () 

Pip siologUMi App'iC.ill' l’-- I'f 

the Phonograpli 25 P p 

Corre- ponding ''^oeie^’u- 0 0 


£077 15 5 



CXIV 


REPORT — 1 900 . 


189(). 

i,‘ .V. d. 

Phofcograplis of Meteorologi- 
cal Phenomena lf> 0 0 

Seismologicnl Ob'^ervations... sO 0 0 
Abstracts of Physical Papers JOO 0 0 
Calculation of Certain Inte- 
grals 10 0 0 

Uniformity of Size of Pages of 

Transactions, &c r> 0 0 

Wave-length Tables of the 

Spectra of the Elements ... 10 0 0 

Action of Light upon Dyed 

Colours 2 0 1 

Electrolytic Quan t itati \ e Ana- 
lysis 10 0 0 

The Carbohydrate-* of Parley 

Straw 50 0 0 

Reprinting Discussion on the 
Relation of Agriculture to 

Science 6 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 10 0 0 

Palasozoic Phyllopoda 5 0 0 

Shell-bearing Deposits at 

Clava, &c 10 0 0 

Eurypterids of the Pent land 

Hills 2 0 0 

Investigation of a Coral Reef 

by Boring and Sounding ... 10 0 0 

Examinationof Locality where 
the Cetioaaurus in the Ox- 
ford Museum was found ... 25 0 0 

Palieolithic Deposits at Hoxne 25 0 0 
Fauna of Singapore Caves ... 10 0 0 

Age and Relation of Rocks 
near Moreseat, Aberdeen . 10 0 0 

Table at the Zoological Sta- 


tion at Naples 100 0 0 

Table at the Biological Labo- 
ratory, Plymouth 16 0 0 

Zoology, Botany, and Geology 

of the Irish Sea 50 0 0 

Zoology of the Sandwich I.y- 

lands 100 0 0 

African Lake Fauna 100 0 0 

Oysters under Normal and 
Abnormal Environment ... 40 0 0 

Climatology of Tropical Africa 10 0 0 

Calibration and Comparison of 

Measuring Instruments 20 0 () 

Small Screw Gauge 10 0 0 

North- Weht<‘rn Tribe.-. of 

Canada 100 0 0 

Lake Village at Glastonbury . 30 0 0 

Ethnographical Survey 40 0 0 

Mental and Physical Condi- 
tion of Children 10 0 0 

Physiological Applications of 

the Phonograph 25 0 0 

Corresponding Societies Com- 
mittee 30 0 0 


£1,104 6 1 


1897. 

£ s. dt 

Mathematical Tables 25 0 0 

Seismological Observations... 100 0 0 

Abstracts of Physical Papers 100 0 0 

Calculation of Certain In- 
tegrals 10 0 0 

Electrolysis and Electro- 
chemistry ( 0 

Electrolytic Quantitative An- 
alysis 10 (' 0 

Isomeric Naphthalene Deri- 
vatives .50 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 10 o 0 

Photographs of Geological 

Interest 15 0 () 

Remains of the Irish Klk in 

the Isle of Man 15 0 0 

Table at the Zoological Sta- 
tion, Naples 100 0 0 

Table at the Biological La- 
boratory, Plymouth 9 ID 8 

Zoological Bibliography and 

Publication 5 o 0 

Index Generiim et Specicrum 

Animalium 10(> (' 0 

Zoology and Botany of the 

West India Islands 40 0 0 

The Details of Observa- 
tions on the Migration of 

' Birds 40 0 0 

Climatology of Tropical 

Africa 20 o o 

Ethnographical Survey 10 0 0 

Mental and Physical Condi- 
tion of Children 10 o 0 

SilchCvSter Excavation 20 0 0 

Investigation of Changes as- 
sociated with the Func- 
tional Activity of Nerve 
Cells and their Periplieral 

Extensions 180 0 () 

Oysters and Typhoid 30 0 0 

Physiological Applications of 

the Phonograph 15 0 0 

Physiological Effects of Pep- 
tone and its Precursors iO 0 0 

Fertilisation in Phajophyceie 20 0 

C orresponding Societies Com- 
mittee 2.5 0 0 


£1,059 10 H 


1898. 

Electrical Standards 75 (‘ 0 

Seismological Observations... 75 0 0 
Abstracts of Physical Papers lOO o o 
Calculation of Certain In- 
tegrals 10 0 0 

Electrolysis and Electro-chem- 
istry .35 0 0 

Meteorological Observatory at 

Montreal 50 0 0 



GENERAL 


£ s (1 

Wave-length Tables of the 

Spectra of the Elements ... 20 0 0 

Action of Light upon Dtcfl 

Colours ^ 0 o 

Erratic Blocks 5 0 0 

Investigation of a Coral Reef 40 0 o 
Photographs of Geological 

Interest 10 0 0 

Life-zones in British Carbon- 
iferous Rocks 15 0 o 

Pleistocene Fauna and Flora 

in Canada 20 0 () 

Table at the Zoological Sta- 
tion, Naples 100 0 0 

Table at the Biological La- 
boratory, Plymouth 14 0 0 

Index Generum et Specierum 

Animalium 100 0 (> 

Healthy and Unhealthy Oys- 
ters 30 0 0 

Climatology of Tropical Africa 10 0 o 

State Monopolies in other 

Countries 15 0 (> 

Small Screw Gauge 20 0 o 

North-Western Tribes of 

Canada 75 0 n 

Lake Village at Glastonbury 37 10 o 

Silchester Excavation 7 10 o 

EthnologicalSurvey of Canada 7r> 0 (» 

Anthropology and Natural 


History of Torres Straits... 125 0 0 
Invest igation of Changes asso- 
ciated with the Functional 
Activity of Nerve Cells «and 
their Peripheral Extensions 100 O 0 
Fertilisation in Pha?ophycea5 15 O 0 
Corresponding Societies Com- 
mittee 25 0 0 

£ 1,212 0 0 


hSOll. 

Electrical Standards 225 O 0 

Seismological Observations ... 65 14 S 

Science Abstracts 100 0 0 

Heat of Combination of Metals 

in Alloys 20 0 0 

Radiation ilia Magneiic Field .50 0 o 

Calculation of Certain In- 
tegrals 10 0 0 

Action of Light upon Dyed 

(’olours I 1'.) 6 

Relation between Absorption 
Spectra and Constitution of 

Organic Substances 50 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 15 0 0 

Photographs of Geological , 

Interest 10 0 0 

Remains of Irish Elk in the I 

Isle of Man 15 0 0 

Pleistocene Flora and Fauna 
in Canada 30 0 0 


S'rATEMENT. CXV 

£ .v. d. 

Records of Disappearing Drift 
Section at Moel Try faen ... 5 0 0 

I'v Newydd Caves 40 

Ossiferous Caves at Uphill ... .30 0 0 

Table at the Zoological Sta- 
tion, Naples 100 0 0 

Table at the Biological La- 
boratory, Plymouth 20 0 

Index Generum ct Specierum 

Animalium 100 0 0 

Migration of Birds 15 0 0 

Apparatus for 'Keeping Aqua- 
ticOrganisms under Definite 

I’hysical Conditions 15 0 0 

Plankton and Physical Con- 
ditions of the English Chan- 
nel during 1890 100 0 0 

Exploration of Sokotra 35 0 O 

Lake Village at Glastonbury 50 0 0 

Silchester Excavation 10 0 0 

EthnologicalSurvey of ("anada 35 0 0 
New Edition of ‘ Anthropolo- 
gical Notes and Queries ’... 40 0 0 

Age of Stone Circles 20 0 0 

Physiological ElFects of l*ep- 

tone 30 0 

Elect! leal Cbanges accom- 
panying Discharge of Res- 

piratoiy Centres 20 0 0 

Influence of Drugs upon the 
Vascular Nerv^ous System .. 10 0 0 

Histological Changes in Nerve 

(’ells 20 0 0 

Micro-chemistry of Cells 40 0 0 

Histology of Suprarenal Cap 

sides 20 0 0 

C’oraparative Histology of 

Cerebral (’ort ex 10 0 0 

Fertilisation in Phyieophyceai 20 0 0 

Assimilation in Plants 20 0 0 

Zoological and Botanical Pub- 
lication 5 0 0 

Corresponding Societies Com- 
mittee 25 0 0 


£1,430 14 2 


1900. 

Electrical Standards 25 0 0 

Seismological Observations... 60 0 0 

Radiation in a Magnetic Field 25 0 0 
Meteorological Observatory at 

Montreal' 20 0 

Tables of Mathematical Func- 
tions 75 0 0 

Relation between Absorption 
SpectiM and Constitution 

of Organ c Bodies 30 0 0 

Wave-length Tables 5 0 0 

Electrolytic C?uantitative 

Analysis 5 o 0 



cxvi 


REPOKT — 1 900. 


C n. d. 

Isoniorplion^ Siilphonic Dcti- 

VHtiveH ot lU'nzcnc 20 0 0 

The Nature ..f Alloys ‘M) 0 0 

Photographs of Geological 

Interest |0 0 0 

Kemains of Elk in the Isle of 

Man .1 0 0 

Pleistoeene Fauna and Flom 

in Canada 10 0 0 

Movements ot Underground 

Waters of Crax on 10 0 0 

Table at the Zoological Sta- 
tion, Naples 100 0 0 

Table at the Biohigiual L-i- 

boratory, Plymouth 2^ 0 0 

Index (Jenorum et Spei-ieruni 

Animalmni •10 0 0 

Migration of Jiirdri I." 0 0 

PLuikton and Physif-.il 
dirions of the Fnt;lis)i 

ClitiTincI Id 0 <1 

Zoolouy of the S.iudwicli 

Islands li)d 0 0 

Coral Keefs ot the Indian 

Hegion 0 (1 0 

Physical and I'lieiniral (’on 
staiits o| ,se r .. . lo(» o o 


£ d. 


Future Dealings in llaw 

Produce 2 10 0 

Silchester Excavation 10 0 0 

Ethnological Survey of 

Canada oO 0 0 

New Edition of ‘Anthropo- 
logical Notes and Queries ’ 10 0 0 

Photograjilis of Anthropo- 
logical Interest 10 0 0 

Mental and Physical (’«indi- 

tion of Children in Schools 0 0 
KihnogKi])hy ot the Malay 

Peninsula 25 0 0 

Physiological Ktteds of Pep- 
tone *2(t 0 0 

Coaiparatixe Ilisrology of 

‘suprarenal (’at)sales 20 0 0 

C irnparalixc llislolt»gy 

(’crebral Cortex 5 0 0 

lllerlrieal Chanm's in Main 

nialiaii Wives 20 0 0 

A .iseidar Snpplv of Si i ret iiig 

( Hands 10 0 0 

Fi'itilisation in Pliii'opli\iTio 20 0 0 
C«»iresp. Soeietjes Ciunniitti e 20 0 0 


L 1,072 10 0 


On Weiliu idax, S«*]»tiMiilier .*>, at S.!i0 in Si. (h-nigo's II. ill, Brad- 
ford, Sir Mieliael Foste*’, K. (’.!»., See.RS. (represented hy Sir IDMiry E. 
Roscoo, K.ll.S.), resigned the oHice of Pifsidenl to Sir Williaui Turner, 
D.C.L. Rll.S., xvlio look the (‘h.iir. and delivered an Address, fin* vhich 
see page It. 

On TiiMi-sdix, ' r picinhei* <», at S.lM) i\m., a Soiree look |)l.aee in S(. 
(I Gorge's ll;d]. 

On Friihiy, Sepieinher 7, at S.oO P.M., in Si. (Jeorge's Hall, Professor 
Eranels (ho Hi, F. II S.. dtdivered a discourse on ‘Animal Rieetricity.’ 

On ^londa}’, Septeinhc!- 10, at S.oO P.M., in St. (leorge's Hall, 
Professor VV. Stroud deli\eied .-i diseouiso on * lijingo Finders.’ 

On TiU'sdav, Seplemlier 11, at ^'..*10 r.M., Soiree took place in 
St. (i.'orge's Hall. 

On Wednesday, jileinln i 1 2, .*it p.m., in the Mechaide.s’ In.titute, 
llie eonclnding (Jen il Meeting took jd.'iee, when the Proeec* lings of the 
(Sener.d Coinniittee ;iiul the (h’.ints of ^^oney for Seimitifie Jkirposes were 
exnl.iiiM'd to the iMeinbers. 

!'he greeting sva-. iluii .'djiimned to Ol’isgnw. ['[’he Ih'eting is 
apjiointed o '-ommeiUM* on We !'n sday, SeplrMiiher 1 1, 1901. | 



PBESIDENT’S ADDrvESS. 


1900. 


n 




ADDRESS 


BY 

Pbofessou sir william TURNER, M.B., D.C.L., 
LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., 

PRESIDENT. 


Twenty- SEVEN years ago the British Association met in Bradford, not at 
that time raised to the dignity of a City. The meeting was very success- 
ful, and was attended by nearly 2,000 persons — a forecast, let us hope, 
of what we may expect at the present assembly. An eminent chemist, 
Professor A. W. Williamson, presided. On this occasion the Associa- 
tion has selected for the presidential chair one whose attention has 
been given to the study of an important department of biological science. 
His claim to occupy, however unworthily, the distinguished position in 
which he has been placed, rests, doubtless, on the fact that, in the midst 
of the engrossing duties devolving on a teacher in a great University 
and School of Medicine, he has endeavoured to contribute to the sum 
of knowledge of the science which he professes. It is a matter of satis- 
faction to feel that the success of a meeting of this kind does not rest upon 
the shoulders of the occupant of the presidential chair, but is due to the 
eminence and active co-operation of the men of science who either pre- 
side over or engage in the work of the nine or ten sections into which the 
Association is divided, and to the energy and ability for organisation 
displayed by the local Secretaries and Committees. The programme pre- 
pared by the general and local oificers of the Association shows that no 
Bfforts have been spared to provide an ample bill of fare, both in its 
scientific and social aspects. Members and Associates will, I feel sure, 
bake away from the Bradford Meeting as pleasant memories as did our 
colleagues of the corresponding Association Fran 9 aise, when, in friendly 
collaboration at Dover last year, they testified to the common citizenship 
Bf the Universal Republic of Science. As befits a leading centre of 
industry in the great county of York, the applications of science to the 
industrial arts and to agriculture will form subjects of discussion in the 
papers to be read at the meeting. 

' B2 
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Since the Association was at Dover a year ago, two of its former 
Presidents have joined the majority. The Duke of Argyll presided at the 
meeting in Glasgow so far back as 1855. Throughout his long and energetic 
life, he proved himself to be an eloquent and earnest speaker, one who gave 
to the consideration of public affairs a mind of singular independence, and 
a thinker and writer in a wide range of human knowledge. Sir J. Win. 
Dawson was President at the meeting in Birmingham in 188G. Born 
in Nova Scotia in 1820, ho devoted himself to the study of the Geology 
of Canada, and became tlie leading authority on the subject. He took 
also an active and influential part in promoting the spread of scientiflo 
education in the Dominion, and for a number of years lie was Pi'incipal 
and Vice-Chancellor of the M‘Gill University, Montreal. 

Scientific Method. 

Edward Gibbon has told us that diligence and accuracy are the only 
merits which an historical writer can ascribe to himself. Without doubt 
they are fundamental qualities necessary for historical research, but in 
order to bear fruit they require to be exercised by one whose mental 
qualities are such as to enable him to analyse the data brought together 
by his diligence, to discriminate between the false and the true, to 
possess an insight into the complex motives that determine liuman action, 
to be able to recognise those facts and incidents which had exercised either 
a primary or only a secondary influence on the affairs of nations, or on 
the thoughts and doings of tlie person whose character he is depicting. 

In scientific research, also, diligence and accuracy are fundamental 
qualities. By their application new facts are discovered and tabulated, 
tiieir order of succession is ascertained, and a wider and more intimate 
knowledge of the processes of nature is acquired. But to decide on their 
true significance a well-balanced mind and the exercise of prolonged 
thought and reflection are needed. William Harvey, the father of exact 
research in physiology, in his memorable work De Motu Cordis et San- 
guinis,’ published more than two centuries ago, tells us of the great and 
daily diligence which he exercised in the course of his investigations, and 
the numerous observations and experiments whicli he collated. At the 
same time he refers repeatedly to his cogitations and reflections on the 
meaning of what he had observed, without which the complicated move- 
ments of the heart could not have been analysed, their significance deter- 
mined, and the circulation of the blood in a continuous stream definitely 
established. Early in the present century, Carl Ernst von Baer, the 
father of embryological research, showed the importance which he attached 
to the combination of observation with meditation by placing side by side 
on the title-page of his famous treatise ‘ Ueber Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Thiere ’ (1828) the words Beobachixing und Reflexion. 

Though I have drawn from biological science my illustrations of the 
nbed of this combination, it must not be inferred that it applies exclu^ 
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eively to one branch of scientific inquiry ; the conjunction influences and 
determines progress in all the sciences, and when associated with a 
sufficient touch of imagination, when the power of seeing is conjoined with 
the faculty of foreseeing, of projecting the mind into the future, we may 
expect something more than the discovery of isolated facts ; their co- 
ordination and the enunciation of new principles and laws will necessarily 
follow. 

Scientific method consists, therefore, in close observation, frequently 
repeated so as to eliminate the possibility of erroneous seeing ; in experi- 
ments checked and controlled in every direction in which fallacies might 
arise ; in continuous reflection on the appearances and phenomena 
observed, and in logically reasoning out their meaning and the conclusions 
to be drawn from them. Were the method followed out in its integrity 
by all who are engaged in scientific investigations, the time and labour 
expended in correcting errors committed by ourselves or by other 
observers and experimentalists would be saved, and the volumes devoted 
annually to scientific literature would be materially diminished in size. 
Were it applied, as far as the conditions of life admit, to the conduct and 
management of human affairs, we should not require to be told, when 
critical periods in our welfare as a nation arise, that we shall muddle 
through somehow. Recent experience has taught us that wise discretion 
and careful prevision are as necessary in the direction of public affairs as 
in the pursuit of science, and in both instances, when properly exercised, 
they enable us to reach with comparati\ e certainty the goal which we 
strive to attain. 


Iwprovrmenfs in Meaiis of Observation. 

Whilst certain principles of research are common to all the sciences, 
each great division requires for its investigation specialised arrangements 
to insure its progress. Nothing contributes so much to the advancement 
of knowledge as improvements in the means of observation, either by the 
discovery of new adjuncts to research, or by a fresh adaptation of old 
methods. In the industrial arts, the introduction of a new kind of raw 
material, the recognition that a mixture or blending is often more 
serviceable than when the substances employed are uncombined, the 
discovery of new processes of treating the articles used in manufactures, 
the invention of improved machinery, all lead to the expansion of trade, 
to the occupation of the people, and to the development of great 
industrial centres. In science, also, the invention and employment of 
new and more precise instruments and appliances enable us to appreciate 
more clearly the signification of facts and phenomena which were pre- 
viously obscure, and to penetrate more deeply into the mysteries of nature. 
They mark fresh departures in the history of science, and provide a firm 
base of support from which a continuous advance may be made and fre.sh 
conceptions of nature can be evolved 
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It is not my intention, even if I possessed the requisite knowledge, 
to undertake so arduous a task as to review the progress which has recently 
been made in the great body of sciences which lie within the domain of 
the British Association. As my occupation in life has required me to 
give attention to the science which deals with the structure and organisa- 
tion of the bodies of man and animals — a science which either includes 
within its scope or has intimate and widespread relations to comparative 
anatomy, embryology, morphology, zoology, physiology, and anthropology 
— I shall limit myself to the attempt to bring before you some of the more 
important observations and conclusions which have a bearing on the 
present position of the subject. As this is the closing year of the century, 
it will not, I think, be out of place to refer to the changes which a 
hundred years have brought about in our fundamental conceptions of the 
structure of animals. In science, as in business, it is well from time to 
time to take stock of what we have been doing, so that wo may realise 
where wo stand and ascertain the balance to our credit in the scientific 
ledger. 

So far Dack as the time of the ancient Greeks it was known that the 
human body and those of the more highly organised animals were not homo- 
geneous, but were built up of parts, the partes dissimilar es (ra aro/jiam piprj) 
of Aristotle, which differed from each other in form, colour, texture, 
consistency, and properties. These parts were familiarly known as the 
bones, muscles, sinews, blood-vessels, glands, brain, nerves, and so on. 
As the centuries rolled on, and as observers and observations multiplied, 
a more and more precise knowledge of these parts throughout the Animal 
Kingdom was obtained, and various attempts were made to classify 
animals in accordance with their form.s and structure. During the 
concluding years of the last century and the earlier part of th^^ present, 
the Hunters, William and John, in our country, the Meckels in Germany, 
Cuvier and 8aint-IIilaire in France, gave an enormous impetus to anatomical 
studies, and contributed largely to our knowledge of the construction of the 
bodies of animals. But whilst by these and other observers the most 
salient and, if 1 may use the expression, the grosser characters of animal 
organisation had been recognised, little was known of the more intimate 
structure or texture of the parts. So far as could be determined by the 
unassisted vision, and so much as could be recognised by the use of a 
simple lens, had indeed been ascertained, and it was known that muscles, 
nerves, and tendons were composed of threads or fibres, that the blood- 
and lymph-vessels were tubes, that the parts which we call fascim and 
aponeuroses were thin membranes, and so on. 

Early in the present century Xavier Bichat, one of tho most brilliant 
men of science during the Napoleonic era in France, published his 
‘ Anatomie G^n^rale,’ in which he formulated important general principles. 
Every animal is an assemblage of different organs, each of which dis- 
charges a function, and acting together, each in its own way, assists in the 
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preservation of the whole. The organs are, as it were, special machines 
situated in the general building which constitutes the factory or body 
of the individual. But, further, each organ or special machine is itself 
formed of tissues which possess different properties. Some, as the blood- 
vessels, nerves, fibrous tissues, &c., are generally distributed throughout 
the animal body, whilst others, as bones, muscles, cartilage, &, g .^ are found 
only in certain definite localities. Whilst Bichat had acquired a definite 
philosophical conception of the general principles of construction and of 
the distribution of the tissues, neither he nor his pupil Bedard was in a 
position to determine the essential nature of the 'structural elements. 
The means and appliances at their disposal and at that of other ob- 
servers in their generation were not sufficiently potent to complete the 
analysis. 

Attempts were made in the third decennium of this century to improve 
the methods of examining minute objects by the manufacture of com- 
pound lenses, and, by doing away with chromatic and spherical aberra- 
tion, to obtain, in addition to magnification of the object, a relatively large 
flat field of vision with clearness and sharpness of definition. When in 
January 1830 Joseph Jackson Lister read to the Royal Society his 
memoir ‘ On some properties in achromatic object-glasses applicable to 
the improvement of microscopes,’ he announced the principles on which 
combinations of lenses could be arranged, which would possess these 
qualities. By the skill of our opticians, microscopes have now for more 
than half a century been constructed which, in the hands of competent 
observei's, have influenced and extended biological science with results 
comparable to those obtained by the astronomer through imprt>vements 
in the telescope. 

In the study of the minute structure of plants and animals the observer 
has frequently to tleal with tissues and organs, most of which possess such 
softness and delicacy of substance and outline that, even when micro- 
scopes of the best construction arc employed, the determination of the 
intimate nature of the tissue, and the precise relation which one clement 
of an organ bears to the other constituent clcmenls, is in many instances 
li matter of difficulty. Hence additional methods have had to be devised 
in order to facilitate study and to give precision and accuracy to our 
observations. It is difficult for one of the younger generation of biologists, 
with all the appliances of a well-equipped laboratory at his command, 
with experienced teachers to direct him in his work, and with excellent 
text-books, in which the modern methods are described, to realise the 
conditions under which his predecessors worked half a century ago. 
Laboratories for minute biological research had not been constructed, 
the praotioal teaching of histology and embryology had not been organised, 
experience in methods of work had not accumulated ; each man was left 
to his individual efforts, and had to puzzle his way through the comphea- 
tions of structure to the best of his power. Staining and hardening 
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reagents were unknown. The double-bladed knife invented by Valentin, 
held in the hand, was the only improvement on the scalpel or razor for 
cutting thin, more or less translucent slices suitable for microscopic 
examination ; mechanical section-cutters and freezing arrangements had 
not been devised. The tools at the disposal of the microscopist were 
little more than knife, forceps, scissors, needles ; with acetic acid, glyce- 
rine, and Canada balsam as reagents. But in the employment of the 
newer methods of research care has to be taken, more especially when 
hardening and staining reagents are used, to discriminate between 
appeal’ances which are to be interpreted as indicating natural characters, 
and those which are only artificial productions. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties attendant on the study of the more 
delicate tissues, the compound achromatic microscope provided anatomists 
with an instrument of great penetrative power. Between the years 1830 
and 1850 a number of acute observers applied themselves with much energy 
and enthusiasm to the examination of the minute structure of the tissues 
and organs in plants and animals. 

Cell Theory* 

It had, indeed, long been recognised that the tissues of plants were 
to a large extent composed of minute vesicular bodies, technically called 
cells (Hooke, Malpighi, Grew). In 1831 the discovery was made by the 
great botanist, Robert Brown, that in many families of plants a circular 
spot, Avhich he named areola or nucleus, was present in each cell ; and in 
1838 M. J. Schleiden published the fact that a similar spot or nucleus was 
a universal elementary organ in vegetables. In the tissues of animals also 
structures had begun to be recognised comparable with the cells and nuclei 
of the vegetable tissues, and in 1839 Theodore Schwann announced the 
important generalisation that there is one universal principle of develop- 
ment for the elementary part of organisms, however different tliey may be in 
appearance, and that this principle is the formation of cells. The enun- 
ciation of the fundamental principle that the elementary tissues consisted 
of cells constituted a step in the progress of biological science, which 
will for ever stamp the century now drawing to a close with a character 
and renown equalling those which it has derived from the most brilliant 
discoveries in the physical sciences. It provided biologists with the 
visible anatomical units through which the external forces operating on, 
and the energy generated in, living matter come into play. It dispelled 
for ever the old mystical idea of the influence exercised by vapours or 
spirits in living organisms. It supplied the physiologist and pathologist 
with the specific structures through the agency of which the functions of 
organisms are discharged in health and disease. It exerted an enormous 
influence on the progress of practical medicine. A review of the progress 
of knowledge of the cell may appropriately enter into an address on this 
occasion. 
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Strucfrire of Cells. 

A cell is a livin" particle, so minute that it needs a microscope for its 
examination ; it grows in size, maintains itself in a state of activity, 
responds to the action of stimuli, reproduces its kind, and in the course 
of time it degenerates and dies. 

Lot us glance at the structure of a cell to determine its constituent 
parts and the role which each plays in the function to be discharged. 
The original conception of a cell, based upon the study of the vegetable 
tissues, was a minute vesicle enclosed by a definite wall, which exer- 
cised chemical or metabolic changes on the surrounding material and 
secreted into the vesicle its characteristic contents. A similar conception 
was at first also entertained regarding tlic cells of animal tissues ; but as 
observations multiplied, it was seen that numerous elementary particles, 
which were obviously in their nature cells, did not possess an enclosing 
envelope. A wall ceased to have a primary v/iliie as a constituent part of 
a cell, the necessary vesicular character of which therefore could no longer 
be entertained. 

The other constituent parts of a cell are the cell plasm, which forms 
the body of the cell, and the nucleus embedded in its substance. Not- 
withstanding the very minute size of the nucleus, which even in the 
largest cells is not more than inch in diameter, and usually is 

considerably smaller, its almost constant form, its well-defined sharp 
outline, and its powei* of resisting the action of strong reagents when 
applied to the cell, have from the period of its discovery by Hobert Brown 
caused histologists to bestow on it much attention. Tts structure and 
chemical composition ; its mode of origin ; the part which it plays in the 
formation of new cells, and its function in nutrition and secretion have 
been investigated. 

When examined under favourable conditions in its passive or resting 
state, the nucleus is seen to be bounded by a membrane which separates 
it from the cell plasm find gives it the characteristic sharp contour. 
It contains an apparently structureless nuclear substance, nucleoplasm or 
cnchylema, in wbicli are embedded one or more extremely minute particles 
called nucleoli, along with fi network of exceedingly fine threads or fibres, 
which ill the fictive living cell play an essential part in the production 
of new nuclei within the cell. In its chemical composition the nuclear 
substance consists of albuminous plastin and globulin ; and of a special 
material named nuclein, rich in phosphorus and with an acid reaction. 
The delicate network within the nucleus consists apparently of the nuclein, 
a substance which stains with carmine and other dyes, ii property which 
enables the changes, which take place in the network in the production of 
young cells, to be more readily seen and followed out by the observer. 

The mode of origin of tlie nucleus and the part which it plays in 
the production of new cells have been the subject of much discussion. 
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Schleiden, whose observations, published in 1838, were made on the cells 
of plants, believed that within the cell a nucleolus first appeared, and that 
around it molecules aggregated to form the nucleus. Schwann again, 
whose observations were mostly made on the cells of animals, considered 
that an amorphous material existed in organised bodies, which he called 
oytoblasteraa. It formed the contents of cells, or it might be situated free 
or external to them. He figuratively compared it to a mother liquor in 
which crystals are formed. Either in the cytoblastema within the cells 
or in that situated external to them, the aggregation of molecules around 
a nucleolus to form a nucleus might occur, and, when once the nucleus 
had been formed, in its turn it would serve as a centre of aggregation of 
additional molecules from which a new cell would be produced. He 
regarded therefore the formation of nuclei and cells as possible in two 
ways : one within pre-existing cells (endogenous cell-formation), the other 
in a free blastema lying external to cells (free cell -formation). In 
animals, he says, the endogenous method is rare, and the customary origin 
is in an external blastema. Both Schleiden and Schwann considered 
that after the cell was formed the nucleus had no permanent influence 
on the life of the cell, and usually disappeared. 

Tinder the teaching principally of llenle, the famous Professor of 
Anatomy in Gottingen, the conception of the free formation of nuclei and 
cells in a more or less fluid blastema, by an aggrcgtition of elementary 
granules and molecules, obtained so much credence, esj)ecially amongst 
those who were engaged in the study of pathological processes, that the 
origin of cells within pre-existing cells was to a large extent lost sight of. 
That a parent cell was requisite for the production of now cells seemed to 
many investigators to be no longer needed. Without doubt this con- 
ception of free cell-formation contributed in no small degree to the 
belief, entei'taimd by various observers, that the simplest plants ami 
animals might arise, without pre-existing parents, in organic fluids desti- 
tute of life, by a process of spontaneous generation ; a belief which pre- 
vailed in many minds almost to the present day. If, as has been stated, 
the doctrine of abiogcncsis cannot be experimentally refuted, on Iho other 
hand it has not been experimentally proved. The )>urden of pi’oof li(;s 
with those who hold the doctrine, and tho evidence that wc possess is all 
the other way. 


Multiiiilicat'ion of Cdls. 

Although von Mohl, the botanist, seems to have been the first to 
recognise (1835) in plants a multiplication of colls by division, it was not 
until attention was given to the study of the egg in various animals, and 
to the changes which take place in it, attendant on fertilisation, that in 
the course of time a much more correct conception of the origin of the 
nucleus and of the part which it plays in the formation of new cells was 
obtained. Before Schwann had published his classical memoir in 1839, 
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von Baer and other observers had recognised within the animal ovum the 
germinal vesicle, which obviously bore to the ovum the relation of a 
nucleus to a cell. As the methods of observation improved, it was recog- 
nised that, within the developing egg, two vesicles appeared where one 
only had previously existed, to be followed by four vesicles, then 
eight, and so on in multiple progression until the ovum contained a 
multitude of vesicles, each of which possessed a nucleus. The vesicles 
were obviously cells which had arisen within the original germ-cell or 
ovum. These changes were systematically described by Martin Barry so 
long ago as 1839 and 1840 in two memoirs communicated to the Royal 
Society of London, and the appearance produced, on account of the irregu- 
larities of the surface occasioned by the production of new vesicles, was 
named by him the mulberry-like structure. He further pointed out that 
the vesicles arrang(*d themselves as a layer within the envelope of the egg 
or zona pcllucida, and that the whole embryo was composed of cells filled 
with the foundations of other cells. He recognised that the new cells 
were derived from the germinal vesicle or nucleus of the ovum, the con- 
tents of which entered into the formation of the first two cells, each of 
which had its nucleus, which in its turn resolved itself into other cells, 
and by a repetition of the process into a greater number. The endogenous 
origin of new cells within a pre-existing cell and the process which we 
now term the segmentation of the yolk were successfully demonstrated. 
In a third memoir, published in 1841, Barry definitely stated that young 
cells originated through division of the nucleus of the parent cell, instead 
of arising, as a product of crystallisation, in the fluid cytoblastema of the 
parent cell or in a blastema situated external to the cell. 

In a memoir published in 1812, John Goodsir advocated the view that 
the nucleus is the reproductive organ of tlie cell, and that from it, as from 
a germinal spot, new cells were formed. In a paper, published tliree years 
later, on nutritive centres, he described cells, the nuclei of which were 
the permanent source of successive broods of young cells, which from 
time to time occupied the ca^ ity of the parent cell, lie extended also his 
observations on the endogenous formation of cell^. to the cartilage cells in 
the process of infiamniation and to other tissues undergoing pathological 
changes. Corroborative observations on endogenous formation were also 
given by his brother Harry Goodsir in 1845. These observations on the 
part which the nucleus plays by cleavage in the formation of young cells 
by endogenous development from a parent centre — that an organic con- 
tinuity existed between a mother coll and its descendants through the 
nucleus — constituted a great step in advance of the views entertained by 
Idchleiden and Schwann, and showed that Barry and the Goodsirs had a 
deeper insight into the nature and functions of cells than was possessed 
by most of their contemporaries, and are of the highest importance when 
viewed in the light of recent observations. 

In 1841 Robert Remak published an account of the presence of two 
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nuclei in the blood corpuscles of the chick and the pig, which he regarded 
as evidence of the production of new corpuscles by division of the 
nucleus within a parent cell ; but it was not until some years afterwards 
(1850 to 1855) that ho recorded additional observations and recognised 
that division of the nucleus was the starting-point for the multiplication 
of cells in the ovum and in the tissues generally. Remak's view was that 
the process of cell division began with the cleavage of the nucleolus, 
followed by that of the nucleus, and that again by cleavage of the body 
of the cell and of its membrane. Kolliker had previously, in 1843, de- 
scribed the multiplication of nuclei in the ova of parasitic worms, and 
drew the inference that in the formation of young cells within the egg 
the nucleus underwent cleavage, and that each of its divisions entered 
into the formation of a new cell. By these observations, and by others 
subsequently made, it became obvious that the multiplication of animal 
cells, either by division of the nucleus within the cell, or by the budding 
off of a part of the protoplasm of the cell, was to be regarded as a widely 
spread and probably a universal process, and that each new cell arose 
from a parent cell. 

Pathological observers were, however, for the most part inclined to 
consider free cell-formation in a blastema or exudation by an aggregation 
of molecules, in accordance with the views of Henle, as a common pheno- 
menon. This proposition was attacked with great energy by Virchow in 
a series of memoirs published in his ‘ Archiv,’ commencing in Vol. 1, 1847, 
and finally received its death-blow in his published lectures on Cellular 
Pathology, 1858. He maintained that in pathological structures there 
was no instance of cell development de 7iovo ; where a cell existed, there 
one must have been before. Coll- formation was a continuous develop- 
ment by descent, which he formulated in the expression omnis cellula 
e cellula. 

Kar y akinesia . 

Whilst the descent of cells from pre-existing cells by division of the 
nucleus during the development of the egg, in the embryos of plants 
and animals, and in adult vegetable and animal tissues, both in healthy 
and diseased conditions, had now become generally recognised, the 
mechanism of the process by which the cleavage of the nucleus took place 
was for a long time unknown. The discovery had to be deferred until 
the optician had been able to construct lenses of a higher penetrative 
power, and the microscopist had learned the use of colouring agents 
capable of dyeing the finest elements of the tissues. There was reason to 
believe that in some cases a direct cleavage of the nucleus, to be followed 
by a corresponding division of the cell into two parts, did occur. In the 
period between 1870 and 1880 observations were made by Schneider, 
Strasburger, Biitschli, Fol, van Beneden, and Flemming, which showed that 
the division of the nucleus and the cell was due to a series of very remark- 
able changes, now known as indirect nuclear and coll division, or knryo- 
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kinesis. The changes within the nucleus are of so complex a character that 
it is impossible to follow them in detail without the use of appropriate 
illustrations. I shall liave to content myself, therefore, with an elemen- 
tary sketch of the process. 

I have previously stated that the nucleus in its passive or resting stage 
contains a very delicate network of threads or fibres. The first stage in 
the process of nuclear division consists in the threads arranging them- 
selves in loops and forming a compact coil within the nucleus. The coil 
then becomes looser, the loops of threads shorten and thicken, and some- 
what later each looped thread splits longitudinally into two portions. As 
the threads stain when colouring agents are applied to them, they are 
called chromatin iibres, and the loose coil is the chromosome (Waldeyer). 

As the process continues, the investing membrane of the nucleus dis- 
appears, and the loops of threads arrange themselves within the nucleus 
so that the closed ends of the loop.s are directed to a common centre, from 
which the loops radiate outwards and produce a starlike figure (aster). 
At the same time clusters of extremely delicate lines appear both in the 
nucleoplasm and in the body of the cell, named the achromatic figur#*, 
which has a spindle-like form with two opposite poles, and stains much 
more feebly than the chromatic fibres. The loops of the chromatic star 
then arrange themselves in the equatorial plane of the spindle, and 
bending round turn their closed ends towards the periphery of the nucleus 
and the cell. 

The next stage marks an important stop in the process of division of 
the nucleus. The two longitudinal portions, into which each looped threjid 
had previously split, now separate from each other, and whilst one part 
migrates to one pole of the spindle, the other moves to the opposite pole, 
and thj free ends of each loop are directed towards its equator (meta- 
kinesis). By this division of the chromatin iibres, and their separation 
from each other to opposite poles of the spindle, two star like chromatin 
figures are produced (dyaster). 

Each group of fibres thickens, shortens, becomes surrounded by a 
membrane, and forms a new or daughter nucleus (dispirem). Two nuclei 
therefore have arisen within the cell by the division of that which had 
previously existed, and the expression formulated by Flemming — omuls 
nucleus e nu,deo — is justified. Whilst this stage is in course of being 
completed, the body of the cell becomes constricted in the equatorial plane 
of the spindle, and, as the constriction deepens, it separates into two parts, 
each containing a daughter nucleus, so that two nucleated cells have 
arisen out of a pre-existing cell. 

A repetition of the process in each of these cells leads to the formation 
of other cells, and, although modifications in details are found in different 
species of plants and animals, the multiplication of cells in the egg and in 
the tissues generally on similar lines is now a thoroughly established fact 
in biological science. 
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In the study of karyokinesis, importance has been attached to the 
number of chromosomes in the nucleus of the cell. Flemming had seen 
in the Salamander twenty-four chromosome fibres, which seems to be a 
constant number in the cells of epithelium and connective tissues. In 
other cells again, especially in the ova of certain animals, the number is 
smaller, and fourteen, twelve, four, and even two only have been described. 
The theory formulated by Boveri that the number of chromosomes is con- 
stant for each species, and that in the karyokiiietic figures corresponding 
numbers are found in homologous cells, seems to be not improbable. 

In the preceding description I have incidentally referred to the appear- 
ance in the proliferating cell of an achromatic spindle-like figure. Although 
this was recognised by Fol in 1873, it is only during the last ten or twelve 
years that attention has been paid to its more minute arrangements and 
possible signification in cell-division. 

The pole at each end of the spindle lies in the cell plasm which sur- 
rounds the nucleus. In the centre of each pole is a somewhat opaque 
spot (central body) surrounded by a clear space, which, along with the 
spot, constitutes the centrosome or the sphere of attraction. From each 
centrosome extremely delicate lines may be seen to radiate in two direc- 
tions. One set extends towards the pole at the opposite end of the spindle 
and, meeting or coming into close proximity with radiations from it, con- 
stitutes the body of the spindle, which, like a perforated mantle, forms 
an imperfect envelope around the nucleus during the process of division. 
The other set of radiations is called the polar, and extends in the region 
of the pole towards the periphery of the cell. 

The question has been much discussed whether any constituent part 
of the achromatic figure, or the entire figure, exists in the cell as a 
permanent structure in its resting phase ; or if it is only present v luring 
the process of karyokinesis. During the development of the egg the 
formation of young cells, by division of the segmentation nucleus, is so 
rapid and continuous that the achromatic figure, with the centrosome in 
the pole of the spindle, is a readily recognisable object in each cell. The 
polar and spindle-like radiations are in evidence during karyokinesis, 
and have apparently a temporary endurance and function. On the 
other hand, van Beneden and Boveri were of opinion that the central 
body of the centrosome did not disappear when the division of the nucleus 
came to an end, but that it remained as a constituent part of a cell lying 
in the cell plasm near to the nucleus. Flemming has seen the central 
body with its sphere in leucocytes, as well as in epithelial cells and 
those of other tissues. Subsequently Heidenhain and other histologists 
have recorded similar observations. It would seem, therefore, as if there 
were reason to regard the centrosome, like the nucleus, as a permanent 
constituent of a cell. This view, however, is not universally entertained. 
If not always capable of demonstration in the resting stage of a cell, it is 
doubtless to be regarded as potentially present, and ready to assume^ 
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along with the radiations, a characteristic appearance when the process of 
nuclear division is about to begin. 

One can scarcely regard the presence of so remarkable an appearance 
as the achromatic figure without associating with it an important function 
in the economy of the cell. As from the centrosomo at the pole of 
the spindle both sets of radiations diverge, it is not unlikely that it acts 
as a centre or sphere of energy and attraction. By some observers the 
radiations are regarded as substantive fibrillar structures, elastic or even 
contractile in their properties. Others, again, look upon them as morpho- 
logical expressions of chemical and dynamical energy in the protoplasm of 
the cell body. On either theory we may assume that they indicate an 
influence, emanating, it may be, from the centrosome, and capable of 
being exercised both on the cell plasm and on the nucleus contained 
in it. On th(3 contractile theory, the radiations which form the Ijody 
of tlie spindle, either by actual traction of the supposed fibrilla' or by 
their pressure on the nucleus which they surround, might impel during 
karyokinesis the dividing chromosome clemenis towards the poles of the 
spindle, to form tlicre the dauglitc^r nuclei. On the dynamical theory, 
the chemical and physical energy in the centrosome might influence the 
cell plasm and the nucleus, and attract the chromosome elements of the 
nucleus to th(' poles of the spindle. The radiated appearance would 
therefore be consequent and attendant- on the physico-chemical activity 
of the centrosome. One or other of those theories may also be applied to 
the interpretation of the significance of the polar radiations. 

Cell Plasm, 

Tn the cells of plants, in additum t<3 the cell wall, the cell body and 
the cell juice require to be examined. The material of the cell body, or 
the cell contents, was named by von Mohl (1846) protoplasm, and consisted 
of a colourless tenacious substance which partly lined the cell wall 
(primordial utricle), and partly traversed the interior of the cell as deli- 
cate threads enclosing spaces (vacuoles) in which the cell juice was con- 
tained. In the protoplasm the nucleus was embedded. Nageli, about the 
same time, had also recognised the difterenco between the protoplasm and 
the other contents of vegetable colls, and had noticed its nitrogenous com- 
position. 

Though the analogy with a closed bladder or vesicle could no longer be 
sustained in the animal tissues, the name ‘ cell ' continued to be retained 
for descriptive purposes, and the body of the cell was spoken of as a 
inore or less soft substance enclosing a nucleus (Leydig). In 1861 Max 
Schultze adopted for the substance forming the body of the animal cell 
the term ‘protoplasm.^ lie defined a cell to be a particle of protoplasm 
in the substance of which a nucleus was situated. He regarded the 
protoplasm, as indeed had previously been pointed out by the botanist 
Unger, as essentially the same as the contractile sarcode which 
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constitutes the body and pseudopodia of the Amoeba and other Rhizopoda. 
As the tenn ‘ protoplasm/ as well as that of ‘ bioplasm ' employed by 
Lionel Beale in a somewhat similar though not precisely identical sense, 
involves certain theoretical views of the origin and function of the body 
of the cell, it would be better to apply to it the more purely descriptive 
term ‘ cytoplasm * or ‘ cell plasm,’ 

Schultze defined protoplasm as a homogeneous, glassy, tenacious 
material, of a jelly-like or somewhat fii’mer consistency, in which numerous 
minute granules were embedded. Tfe regarded it as the part of the cell 
especially endowed with vital energy, whilst the exact function of the 
nucleus could not be defined. Based upon this conception of the jelly- 
like character of protoplasm, the idea for a time prevailed that a structure- 
less, dimly granular, jelly or slime destitute of organisation, possessed 
great physiological activity, and was the medium through which the 
phenomena of life were displayed. 

More accurate conceptions of the nature of the cell plasm soon began 
to be entertained. Brucke recognised that the body of the cell was not 
simple, but had a complex organisation. Flemming observed that the 
cell plasm contained extremely delicate threads, which frequently formed 
a network, the interspaces of which were occupied by a more homo- 
geneous substance. Where the threads crossed ('ach other, granulai’ 
particles (mikrosomcn) were situated. Biitschli considered that he could 
recognise in the cell plasm a honeycomb -like appearance, as if it con- 
sisted of excessively minute chambers in wliich a homogeneous more or 
less fluid material was contained. The polar and spindle-like radiations 
visible during the process of karyokinesis, which have already been 
referred to, and the presence of the centrosome, possibly even during the 
resting stage of the cell, furnished additional illustrations of differentiation 
within the cell plasm. In many cells there appears also to be a difference 
in the character of the cell plasm which immediately surrounds the nucleus 
and that which lies at and near thcj periphery of the cell. The peri- 
pheral part (cktoplasma) is more compact and gives a definite outline to 
the cell, although not necessarily differentiating into a cell membrane. 
The inner part (endoplasma) is softer, and is distinguished by a more 
distinct granular appearance, and by containing the products specially 
formed in each particular kind of cell <luring the nutritive process. 

By the researches of numerous investigators on the internal organisa- 
tion of cells in plants and animals, a large body of evidence has now been 
accumulated, which shows that both the nucleus and the cell plasm con- 
sist of something more than a homogeneous, more or less viscid, slimy 
material. Recognisable objects in the form of granules, threads, or fibres 
can be distinguished in each. The cell plasm and the nucleus respectively 
are therefore not of the same constitution throughout, but possess poly- 
morphic characters, the study of which in health and the changes 
produced by disease will for many years to come form important matters 
for investigationj 
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Function of Cells. 

Tt has already been stated that, when new cells arise within pre> 
existing cells, division of the nucleus is associated with cleavage of the 
cell plasm, so that it participates in the process of new cell-formation. 
Undoubtedly, however, its role is not limited to this function. It also 
plays an important part in secretion, nutrition, and the special functions 
discharged by the cells in the tissues and organs of which they form 
morphological elements. 

Between 1838 and 1812 ob.servations were made which showed that 
cell;, w<*re constituent parts of secreting glands and mucous membranes 
(Schwann, llenle). In 1842 John Goodsir com muni cated to the Royal 
Society of Kdinburgh a memoir on secreting structures, in which he 
established the principle that cells are the ultimate secreting agents ; he 
recognised in the cells of the liver, kidney, and t>ther organs the character- 
istic secretion of each gland. The secretion was, he said, situated between 
the nucleus and the cell wall. At first lie thought that, as the nucleus 
NNas the r(*pr()ducti\ e organ of the c(*ll, the secretion was formed in the 
interior of the cell by the agency of the <*ell wall ; but three years later 
he regarded it as a product of the nucleus. The stiuly of the process of 
spei matogemesis by his brother, Harry Hooilsir, in which the head of the 
spermato/oon was found to correspond with the nucleus of the cell in 
which the .sp<‘rmatozoon arose, ga\e support/ to the \iew that the nucleus 
played an important part in the gemsis of the ehai*acteristic product 
of the gland cell. 

The physiological actixity of the cell plasm and its complex chemical 
constitution soon after began to b(‘ recognised. Some years before Max 
Schiilt/.(* had published his memoiis on the characters of protoplasm, 
Brucke had shown that the well-known changes in tint in the skin of the 
Ghanueleon were diu‘ to pigment granules situated in cells in the skin 
which were .sometimes iliflusetl throughout the cells, at others concen- 
trated in the centre. Similar observations on the skin of the frog 
were made in 1804 by von Wittich and Harless. The movements were 
legarded as due to contraction of the cell w\all xm its contents. In a 
most interesting paper on the pigmentary system in the frog, pub- 
lished in 18.58, Lord Listin’ demonstrateil that the pigment granules 
moved in the cell plasma, by forces rt‘sident witliin the cell itself, 
acting under the influence of an external stimulant, and not by a 
contractility of the w^all. Under some conditions the pigment was 
attracted to the centre of the cell, w'heu the skin became pale ; under 
other conditions the pigment was diffused throughout the body and the 
liranches of the cell, and gave to the skin a dark colour. It was also 
experiimuitally show’n that a potent influence over these movements 
was exercised by the mu’vous system. 

The study of the cells of glands engaged in secretion, even wdien the 
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secretion is colourless, and the of)inp.arison of their appearance when 
secretion is goin^ on with that seen when the cells are at rest, have 
shown that tin* cell plasni is much more granular and opaque, and con- 
tains larger particles, during activity than when the cell is passive j the 
body of the cell swells out from an increase in the contents of its plasm, and 
chemical changes accompany the act of secretion. Ample evidenc(», there- 
fore, is at hand to support the position taken l>y John (loodsir, nearly 
sixty years ago, that .secretioiis are formed within cells, and lie in that 
part of the cell which wo now say consists of the cell plasm ; that eacli 
secreting cell is endowed with its own peculiar property, according to tin' 
organ in which it is situated, so that bile is formed by the cells in the 
liver, milk by those in the mamma, and so on. 

Intimately associatinl with th<‘ process of secretion is that of nutri- 
tion. As the cell plasm lies at the periphery of a cell, and a.s it is, alike 
in secretion and nutrition, brought into closest relation with the sur- 
rounding medium, from which the pabulum is dciived, it is lUH'essarily 
associat(‘d with nutritive activity. Its position enablt‘.s it tt» absorb 
nutritive material directly from without, and in the process of growth it 
increases in amount by interstitial changes and additions throughout its 
substance, and not by mere ac(T(‘tions on its surface. 

Hitherto I have spoken of a cell as a unit, independent of its 
neighbours as regar*ds its nutrition and the otlier functions which it has 
to discharge. The question has, liowever, beiui discussi'd, v\ hether in a 
tissue composed of cells closely packed together cell plasm may not give 
origin to processes or threads which ai’e in contact or continuous with 
corresponding processes of adjoining cells, and that cells may therefore, to 
some extent, lose their individuality in the colony of which they are 
inenilxM’.s. Appearances were recognised hetwixui J86.‘l and ltS70 by 
Schron and otbers in the deeper cells of the epidermis and of souk* 
mucous menibranos wliich gave sanction to this view, and it .seems possible, 
through contact or continuity of threads connecting a cell with its neigh- 
bours, that cells may exer<*isc a direct iiiHuence on each (»tlicr. 

Nageli, tlie l)otanist, as the foundation of a mcchanico-physiological 
tlie<iry of d(*sceiit, ('oTisidertxl that in plants a netvvoi’k of cell plasm, 
naiiuMl by him idio plasm, extended throughout the whole of the plant, 
forming its .sj)ecilic molecular constitution, and that growth and activity 
w€*re regulated by its conditions of tension and movements (1881). 

The study of the structure of plants with special reference to the 
presence of an intercellular network has for .some years been pursued by 
Walter Gardiner (1882 1)7), who ha.s deinoii.strated threads of cell plasm 
protruding through the walls of ve'getahle cells and continuous with 
similar threads from adjoinijig cells. Structurally, tlierefore, a plant may 
he conceived to be Imilt up of a nucleated cytoplasmic network, each 
nucleus with the branching cell pla.sm surrounding it being a centre of 
acti\ ity. 1 )n this \ icw a cell would retain to some extent its individuality, 
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though, as Gardiner contends, the connecting threads would be the medium 
for the conduction of impulses and of food from a cell to those which lie 
around it. For the plant cell therefore, as has long been accepted in the 
animal cell, the wall is reduced to a secondary position, and the active con- 
stituent is the nucleated cell plasm. Ttis not unlikely that the absence of a 
controlling nervous system in plants requires the plasm of adjoining cells 
to be brought into more immediate contact and continuity than is the 
case with the generality of animal cells, so as to provide a mechanism for 
harmonising the nutritive and other functional processes in the different 
areas in the body of the plant. In this particular, it is of interest to note 
that the epithelial tissues in animals, where somewhat similar connecting 
arrangements occur, are only indirectly associated with the nervous and 
vascular systems, so that, as in plants, the cells may require, for nutritive 
and other purposes, to act and react directly on each other. 

Nerve, Cells, 

Of recent years great attention has been paid to the intimate struc- 
ture of nerve cells, and to the appearance which they present when in 
the exercise of their functional activity. A nerve cell is not a secreting 
cell ; that is, it does not derive from the blood or surrounding fluid a 
pabulum which it elaborates into a visible, palpable secretion charac- 
teristic of the organ of which the cell is a constituent element, to be in 
due course discharged into a duct which conveys the secretion out of 
the gland. Nerve cells, through the metabolic changes which take place 
in them in connection with their nutrition, are associated with the pro- 
duction of the form of energy termed nerve energy, specially exhibited 
by animals which possess a nervous system. It has ^long been known 
that every nerve cell has a body in which a relatively large nucleus is 
situated. A most important discovery was the recognition that the body 
of every nerve cell had one or more processes growing out from it. More 
recently it has been proved, chiefly through the researches of Schultze, 
His, Golgi, and Karaon y Cajal, that at least one of the processes, the 
axon of the nerve cell, is continued into the axial cylinder of a nerve 
fibre, and that in the multipolar nerve cell the other fprocesses, or 
dendrites, branch and ramify for some distance away from the body. A 
nerve fibre is therefore an essential part of the cell with which it is 
continuous, and the cell, its processes, the nerve fibre and the collaterals 
which arise from the nerve fibre collectively form a neuron or structural 
nerve unit (Waldeyer). The nucleated body of the nerve cell is the 
physiological centre of the unit. 

The cell plasm occupies both the body of the nerve cell and its pro- 
cesses. The intimate sttucturo of the plasm has, by improved methods 
of observation introduced during the last eight years by Nissl, and con- 
ducted on similar lines by other investigators, become more definitely 
understood. It liab been ascertained that it possesses two distinct 
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characters which imply different structures. One stains deeply on the 
addition of certain dyes, and is named chromophile or chromatic sub- 
stance ; the other, which does not possess a similar property, is the 
achromatic network. The chromophile is found in the cell body and 
the dendritic processes, but not in the axon. It occurs in the form 
of granular particles, which may be scattered throughout the plasm, or 
aggregated into little heaps which are elongated or fusiform in shape 
and appear as distinct coloured particles or masses. The achromatic 
network is found in the cell body and the dendrites, and is continued 
also into the <‘ixon, where it forms the axial cylinder of the nerve fibre. 
It consists apparently of delicate threads or fibrilLe, in the meshes of 
which a homogeneous material, such as is found iji cell plasm generally, 
is contained. In the nerve cells, as in other cells, the plasm is without 
doubt concerned in the process of cell nutrition. The achromatic fibrillaj 
exercise an important influence on the axon or nerve fibre with which they 
are continuous, and probably they conduct the nerve impulses which 
manifest themselves in the form of nerve energy. The dendritic processes 
of a i iultipolar nerve cell ramify in close relation with similar processes 
branching from other cells in the same group. The collaterals and the 
free end of the axon fibre process branch and ramify in association with 
the body of a nerve cell or of its dendrites. We cannot say that these 
parts arc directly continuous with each other to form an intercellular 
network, but they are apparently in apposition, and through contact exer- 
cise influence one on the other in the transmission of nerve impulses. 

There is evidence to show that in the nerve cell the nucleus, as well 
as the cell plasm, is an effective agent in nutrition. When the cell is 
functionally active, both the cell body and the nucleus increase in size 
(Vas, G. Mann, Lugaro) ; on the other hand, when nerve cells are fatigued 
through excessive use, the nucleus decreases in size and shrivels ; the cell 
plasm also shrinks, and its coloured or chromophile constituent becomes 
diminished in (juantity, as if it had been consumed during the prolonged 
use of the cell (Hodge, Mann, Lugaro). It is interesting also to note that 
in hibernating animals in the winter season, when their functional activity 
is reduced to a minimum, the chromophile in the plasm of the nerve cells 
is much smaller in amount than when the animal is leading an active life 
ill the spring and summer (G. Levi). 

When a nerve cell has attained its normal size it does not scorn to be 
capable of reproducing new cells in its substance by a process of karyo- 
kinesis, such as takes place when young cells arise in the egg and in the 
tissues generally. It would appear that nerve cells are so highly special- 
ised in their association with the evolution of nerve energy, that they 
have ceased to have the power of reproducing their kind, and the 
metabolic changes both in cell plasm and nucleus are needed to enable 
them to discharge their i cry peculiar function. Hence it follows that 
when a portion of the brain or other nerve-centre is destroyed, the 
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injury is not repaired by the production of fresli specimens of their 
charcacteristic cells, as would be the case in injuries to bones and tendons. 

In our endeavours to differentiate the function of the nucleus from 
that of the cell plasm, we should not regard the former as concerned 
only in the production of young cells, and the latter as the exclusive 
agent in growth, nutrition, and, where gland cells are concerned, in the 
formation of their characteristic products. As regards cell reproduction 
also, though the process of division begins in the nucleus in its chromo- 
some constituents, the achromatic figure in the cell plasm undoubtedly 
plays a part, and the cell plasm itself ultimately undergoes cleavage. 

A few years ago the tendency amongst biologists was to ignore or 
attach but little importance to the physiological use of the nucleus in the 
nucleated cell, and to regard the protoplasm as the essential and active 
constituent of living matter ; so much so, indeed, was this the case that 
independent organisms regarded as distinct species were described as con- 
sisting of protoplasm destitute of a nucleus ; also that scraps of proto- 
plasm separated from larger nucleated masses could, when isolated, exhibit 
vital phenomena. There is reason to believe that a fragment of protoplasm, 
when isolated from the nucleus of a cell, though retaining its contractility 
and capable of nourishing itself for a short time, cannot increase in amount, 
act as a secreting structure, or reproduce its kind : it soon loses its 
activity, withers, and dies. In order that these qualities of living matter 
should bo retained, a nucleus is by most observers regarded as necessary 
(Nussbaum, Gruber, Haberlandt, Korschelt), and that for the complete 
manifestation of vital activity both nucleus and cell plasm are required. 

Bacteria, 

The observations of Cohn, made about tliirty years ago, and those of 
De Bary shortly afterwards, brought into notice a group of organisms to 
which the name ‘ bacterium ' or ‘ microbe ' is given. They were seen to vary 
in shape : some were rounded specks called cocci, others were straight rods 
called bacilli, others were curved or spiral rods, vibrios or spirilla). All were 
characterised by their extreme minuteness, and required for their exami- 
nation the highest powers of the best microscopes. Many bacteria 
measure in their least diameter not more than inch, 

,\,th the diameter of a human white blood corpuscle. Through the re- 
searches of Pasteur, Lord Lister, Koch, and other observers, bacteria have 
been shown to play an important part in nature. They exercise a very re- 
markable power over organic substances, especially those which are com- 
plex in chemical constitution, and can resolve them into simpler combina- 
tions. Owing to this property, some bacteria are of great economic value, 
and without their agency many of our industries could not be pursued ; 
others again, and these are the most talked of, exercise a malign influ- 
ence in the production of the most deadly diseases which afflict man and 
the domestic animals. 
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Great attention has been given to the structure of bacteria and to 
their mode of propagation. When examined in the living state and 
magnified about 2,000 times, a bacterium appears as a homogeneous par- 
ticle, with a sharp definite outline, though a membranous envelope or 
wall, distinct from the body of the bacterium, cannot at first be recog- 
nised ; but when treated with reagents a membranous envelope appears, 
the presence of which, without doubt, gives precision of form to the 
liacteriura. The substance within the membrane contains granules which 
can be dyed with colouring agents. Owing to their extreme minuteness 
it is difficult to pronounce an opinion on the nature of the chromatino 
granules and the substance in which they lie. Some observers regard this 
substance as nuclear material, invested by only a thin layer of protoplasm, 
on which view a bacterium would be a nucleated cell. Others consider the 
bacterium as formed of protoplasm containing granules capable of being 
coloured, which are a part of the protoplasm itself, and not a nuclear sub- 
stance. On the latter view, bacteria would consist of cell plasm enclosed 
in a membrane and destitute of a nucleus. Whatever be the nature of 
the granule-containing material, each bacterium is regarded as a cell, the 
minutest and simplest living particle capable of an independent existence 
that has yet been discovered. 

Bacteria cells, like cells generally, can reproduce their kind. They 
multiply by simple fission, probably with an ingrowth of the cell wall, but 
without the karyokineiic phenomena observed in nucleated cells. Each 
cell gives rise to two daughter cells, which may for a time i‘emain attached 
to each other and form a cluster or a chain, or they may separate and 
become independent isolated cells. The multiplication, under favourable 
conditions of light, air, temperature, moisture, and food, goes on with 
extraordinary rapidity, so that in a few hours many thousand new indi- 
viduals may arise from a parent bacterium. 

Connected with the life-history of a bacterium cell is the formation in 
its substance, in many species and under certain conditions, of a highly 
ref rac tile shiny particle called a spore. At first sight a spore seems as if 
it were the nucleus of the bacterium cell, but it is not always present 
when multiplication by cleavage is taking place, and when present it does 
not appear to take part in the fission. On the other hand, a spore, from 
the character of its envelope, possesses great power of resistance, so that 
dried bacteria, when placed in conditions favourable to germination, can 
through their spores germinate and resume an active existence. Spore 
formation seems, therefore, to be a provision for continuing the life of the 
bacterium under conditions which, if spores had not formed, would 
have been the cause of its death. 

The time has gone by to search for the origin of living organisms by a 
spontaneous aggregation of molecules in vegetable or other infusions, or 
fi*om a layer of formless primordial slime diffused over the bed of the ocean. 
Living matter during our epoch hj^s been, and continues to be, derive^ 
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from pre-existing living matter, even when it possesses the simplicity of 
structure of a bacterium, and the morphological unit is the cell. 

Development of the Egg. 

As the future of the entire organism lies in the fertilised egg cell, we 
may now briefly review the arrangements, consequent on the process of 
segmentation, which lead to the formation, let us say in the egg of a 
bird, of the embryo or young chick. 

In the latter part of the last century, C. F. Wolff observed that the 
beginning of the embryo was associated with the formation of layers, and 
in 1817 Pander demonstrated that in the hen’s egg at first one layer, 
called mucous, appeared, then a second or serous layer, to be followed by a 
third, intermediate or vascular layer. In 1828 von Baer amplifled our 
knowledge in his famous treatise, which from its grasp of the subject 
created a new epoch in the science of embryology. It was not, however, 
until the discovery by Schwann of cells as constant factors in the struc- 
ture of animals and in their relation to development that the true nature 
of these layers was determined. We now know that each layer consists 
of cells, and that all the tissues and organs of the body are derived from 
them. Numerous observers have devoted themselves for many years to 
the study of each layer, with the view of determining the share which it 
takes in the formation of the constituent parts of the body, more especially 
in the higher animals, and tho important conclusion has been arrived at 
that each kind of tissue invariably arises from one of these layers and 
from no other. 

The layer of cells which contributes, both as regards the number and 
variety of tho tissues derived from it, most largely to the formation of the 
body is the middle layer or mesoblast. From it the skeleton, the muscles, 
and other locomotor organs, the true skin, the vascular system, including 
the blood, and other structures which I need not detail, take their rise. 
From the inner layer of cells <>r hypoblast, the princ ipal derivatives are the 
epithelial lining of the alimentary canal and of the glands which open into 
it, and the epithelial lining of the air- passages. The outer or epiblast layer 
of cells gives origin both to the epidermis or scarf skin and to the nervous 
system. It is interesting to note that from the same layer of the embryo 
arise parts so different in importance as the cuticle — a mere protecting 
structure, which is constantly being shed when the skin is subjected to the 
friction of a towel or the clothes — and the nervous system, including the 
brain, the most highly differentiated system in the animal body. How 
completely the cells from which they are derived had diverged from each 
other in the course of their differentiation in structure and properties is 
shown by the fact that the cells of the epidermis are continually engaged 
in reproducing new cells to replace those wliich are shed, whilst the cells 
of the nervous system have apparently lost the power of reproducing 
t}^eir kind. 
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In the early stage of the development of the egg, the cells in a given 
layer resemble each other in form, and, as far as can be judged from their 
appearance, are alike in structure and properties. As the development 
proceeds, the cells begin to sliow differences in character, and in the course 
of time the tissues which arise in each layer differentiate from each other 
and can be readily recognised by the observer. To use the language of 
von Baer, a generalised structure has become specialised, and each of the 
special tissues produced exhibits its own structure and properties. These 
changes are coincident with a rapid multijdication of the cells by cleavage, 
and thus increase in size of the embryo accompanies specialisation of 
structure. As the process continues, the embryo gradually assumes the 
shape characteristic of the species to which its parents belonged, until at 
length it is fit to be born and to assume a separate existence. 

The conversion of cells, at first uniform in character, into tissues of a 
diverse kind is due to forces inherent in the cells in each layer. The cell 
plasm plays an active though not an exclusive part in the specialisation ; 
for as the nucleus influences nutrition and secretion, it acts as a factor in 
the difierentiation of the tissues. When tissues so diverse in character as 
muscular fibre, cartilage, fibrous tissues, and bone arise from the cells of the 
middle or mesoblast layer, it is obvious that, in addition to the morphological 
differentiation affecting form and structure, a chemical differentiation affect- 
ing composition also occurs, as the result of which a physiological differen- 
tiation takes place. Corresponding differentiations also modify the cells 
of the outer and inner layers. The tissues and organs become fitted to 
transform the energy derived from the food into muscular energy, nerve 
energy, and other forms of vital activity. Hence the study of the develop- 
ment of the generalised cell layers in the young embryo ejiables us to 
realise how all the complex constituent parts of the body in the higher 
animals and in man are evolved by the process of cell growth and differen- 
tiation from a simple nucleated cell — the fertilised ovum. A knowledge 
of the cell and of its life-history is therefore the foundation-stone on 
which biological science in all its departments is based. 

If we are to understand by an organ in the biological sense a complex 
body capiable of carrying on a natural process, a nucleated cell is an organ 
in its simplest form. In a unicellular animal or plant such .an organ 
exists in its most primitive stage. The higher plants and animals again 
are built up of multitudes of these organs, each of which, whilst having 
its independent life, is associated with the others, so that the whole may 
act in unison for a common purpose. As in one of your great factories 
each spindle is engaged in twisting and winding its own thread, it is at 
the same time intimately associated with the hundreds of other spindles 
in its immediate proximity, in the manufacture of the yarn from which 
the web of cloth is ultiipately to be woven. 

It has taken more than fifty years of hard and continuous work to 
bring our knowledge of the structure and development of the tissues aiifl 
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organs of plants and animals up to the level of the present day. Amidst 
the host of names of investigators, both at home and abroad, who have con- 
tributed to its progress, it may seem invidious to particularise individuals. 
There are, however, a few that I cannot forbear to mention, whose claim 
to be named on such an occasion as this w^ill be generally conceded. 

Botanists will, I think, acknowledge Wilhelm Ilofmeister as a master 
in morphology and embryology, Julius von Sachs as the most important 
investigator in vegetable physiology during the last quarter of the century, 
and Strasburger as a leader in the study of the phenomena of nuclear 
division. 

The researches of the veteran Professor of Anatomy in Wurzburg, 
Albert von Kblliker, have covered the entire field of animal histology. 
His first paper, published fifty-nine years ago, was followed by a suc- 
cession of memoirs and books on human and comparative histology and 
embryology, and culminated in his great treatise on the structure of the 
brain, published in 1896. Notwithstanding the weight of more than 
eighty years, he continues to prosecute histological research, and has 
published the results of his latest, though let us hope not his last, work 
during the present year. 

Amongst our own countrymen, and belonging to the generation which 
has almost passed away, was William Bowman. His investigations 
between 1840 and 1850 on the mucous membranes, muscular fibre, 
and the structure of the kidn(‘y, together with his researches on the 
organs of sense, were characterised by an acuteness of observation and of 
interpreting difficult and complicated appearances which has made his 
memoirs on these subjects landmarks in the history of histological 
inquiry. 

Of the younger generation of biologists Francis Maitland Balfour, 
whose early death is deeply deplored as a loss to British science, was 
one of the most distinguished. His powers of observation and philosophic 
perception gave him a high place as an original inquirer, and the charm of 
his personality — for charm is not the exclusive possession of the fairer 
sex- -endeared him to his friends. 

General Morphology , 

Along with the study of the origin and structure of the tissues of 
organised bodies, much attention has been given during the century to 
the parts or organs in plants and animals, with the view of determining 
where and how they take tlieir rise, the order of their formation, the 
changes which they pass through in the early stages of development, and 
their relative positions in the organism to which they belong. Investi- 
gations on these lines are spoken of as morphological, and are to be dis- 
tinguished from the study of their physiological or functional relations, 
though both are necessary for the full comprehension of the living 
organism. 
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The first to recognise that morphological relations might exist between 
the organs of a plant, dissimilar as regards their function, was the poet 
Goethe, whoso observations, guided by his imaginative faculty, led him to 
declare that the calyx, corolla, and other parts of a flower, the scales of a 
bulb, &c., were metamorphosed leaves, a principle generally accepted by 
botanists, and indeed extended to other parts of a plant, which are referred 
to certain common morphological forms although they exercise difierent 
functions. Goethe also applied the same principle in the study of the 
skeletons of vertebrate animals, and he formed the opinion that the spinal 
column and the skull were essentially alike in construction, and consisted 
of vertebrje, an idea wliich was also independently conceived and advocated 
by Oken. 

Tlie anatomist who in our country most strenuously applied himself to 
the morphological study of the skeleton was Richard Owen, whose know- 
ledge of animal structure, based upon his own dissections, was unrivalled 
in range and variety. He elaborated the conception of an ideal, archetype 
vertebrate form which had no existence in nature, and to which, subject 
to moditications in various directions, he considered all vertebrate skeletons 
might be referred. Owen^s observations were conducted to a large extent 
on the skeletons of adult animals, of the knowledge of which he was a 
master. As in the course of development modifications in shape and in 
the relative position of parts not unfrequently occur and their original 
character and place of origin become obscured, it is difficult, from the study 
only of adults, to arrive at a correct interpretation of their morphological 
significance. When the changes which take place in the skull during its 
development, as worked out by Reichert and Rathke, became known and 
their value had become appreciated, many of the conclusions arrived at by 
Owen were challenged and ceased to be accepted. It is, however, due to 
that eminent anatomist to state from my personal knowledge of the 
condition of anatomical science in this country fifty years ago, that an 
enormous impulse was given to the study of comparative morphology 
by his writings, and by the criticisms to which they were subjected. 

There can be no doubt that generalised arrangements do exist in the 
early embryo which, up to a certain stage, are common to animals that 
in their adult condition present diverse characters, and out of which the 
forms special to different groups are evolved. As an illustration of this 
principle, T may refer to the stages of development of the great arteries 
in the bodies of vertebrate animals. Originally, as the observations of 
Rathke have taught us, the main arteries are represented by pairs of 
symmetrically arranged vascular arches, some of which enlarge and con- 
stitute the permanent arteries in the adult, whilst others disappear. The 
increase in size of some of these arches, and the atrophy of others, are so 
constant for different groups that they constitute anatomical features 
as distinctive as the modifications in the skeleton itself. Thus in mam- 
paals the fourth vascular arch op the left side persists, and fonps the arc}^ 
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of the aorta ; in birds tho corresponding part of the aorta is an enlarge- 
ment of the fourth right arch, and in reptiles both arches persist to form 
the great artery. That this original symmetry exists also in man we 
know from the fact that now and again his body, instead of correspond- 
ing with the mammalian typo, has an aortic arch like tliat which is 
natural to the bird, and in rarer cases even to the reptile. A type form 
common to tho vnrt(ibrata does therefore in such cases exist, capable of 
evolution in more than one direction. 

Tho reputation of Thomas Henry Huxley as a philosophic compara- 
tive anatomist rests largely on his early perception of, and insistence on, 
the necessity of testing morphological conclusions by a reference to tlu* 
development of parts and organs, and by applying this principle in his own 
investigations. The principle is now so generally accepted by both botanists 
and anatomists ihat moridiological definitions are regarded as depending 
essentially on the successive phases of tho development of the parts 
under consideration. 

The morphological characters exhibited by a plant or animal tend 
to be hereditarily transmitted from parents to offspring, and the 
species is perpetuated. In. each .species the evolution of an individual, 
through the developmental changes in the egg, follows the same lines in 
all the individuals of the same S2)eci<'s, which j)ossess therefore in common 
the features called specific characters. The transuiission of these charac- 
ters is due, according to the theory of Weismann, to certain properties 
possessed by the chromosome constituents of the segmentation nucleus in 
the fertilised ovum, named by him the germ plasm, which is continued 
from one generation to another, and impresses its specific character on the 
egg and on the plant or animal di'veloped from it. 

As has already been stated, the special tissues which build up the bodies 
of tho more complex organisms are evolved out of cells whicli are at first 
simple in form and appearance. During the evolution of the individual, 
cells become modified or difT(*i-ontiatod in structure and function, and 
so long as the differentiation follows certain prescribed lines the morplio- 
logical characters of tho species are preserved. AVe can readily conceive 
that, as the process of specialisation is going on, modifications or variations 
in groups of colls and the tissues derived from them, notwithstanding the 
influence of lieredity, may in an indiA'idual diverge so far from that which 
is characteristic of the species as to assume tlie arrangements found in 
another species, or even in another order. Anatomists had indeed long 
recognised that variations from the customary arrangement of parts 
occasionally appeared, and they described such deviations from tho current 
descriptions as Irregularities. 

Darwinian Theory. 

Tho signification of the variations which arise in plants and animals 
)iad not been apprehended until a flood of light was thrown on the entire 
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tsubject by the genius of Charles Darwin, who formulated the wide- 
reaching theory that variations could bo ti’ansmitted l)y heredity to 
younger generations. In this manner he conceived new characters would 
arise, accumulate, and be perpetuated, whicli would in the course of time 
assume specific importance. New species might thus be evolved out of 
organisms originally distinct from them, and their specific characters would 
in turn be transmitted to their descendants. By a continuance of this pro- 
cess now species would multiply in many directions, until at length from one 
or more originally simple forms the earth would ))ecome peopled by the 
infinite varieties of plant and animal organisms which hav(' in past ages 
inhabited, or do at present inhabit, our globe. The Darwinian tlieory may 
therefore be defined as Heredity modified and influenced by Variability. 
It assumes that there is an heredity (juality in the egg which, if we take 
the common fowl for an example, shall continue to produce similar fowls, 
Under conditions, of wdiich we are ignorant, which occasion molecular 
changes in the cells and tissues of the developing egg, variations might 
arise, in the first instance probably slight, but becoming intensified in 
successive generations, until at length the descendants would have lost 
the characters of the fowl and have become another species. No 
precise estimate has been arrived at, and indeed one does not sec how it is 
possible to obtain it, of the length of years which might be required to 
convert a variation, capable of being transmitted, into a now and definite 
specific character. 

The circumstances which, according to the Darwinian theory, deter- 
mined the perpetuation by hereditary transmission of a variety and its 
assumption of a specific character depended, it was argued, on whether it 
possessed such properties as enabled the plant or animal in which it 
appeared to adapt itself more readily to its environment, i.r. to the 
surrounding conditions. If it were to be of use the organism in so far 
became better adapted to hold its own in the struggle for existence with 
its fellows and with the forces of nature operating on it. Through 
the accumulation of useful characters the specific variety was perpetuated 
by natural selection so long as the conditions were favourable for its 
existence, and it survived as l^eing the best fitted to live. In the study 
of the transmission of variations which may arise in the course of develop- 
ment it should not be too exclusively thought that only those variations 
are likely to be preserved which can be of service during the life of the 
individual, or in the perpetuation of the species, and possibly available for 
the evolution of new species. It should also be kept in mind that 
morphological characters can be transmitted by hereditary descent, 
which, though doubtless of service in some bygone ancestor, arc in 
the new conditions of life of the species of no physiological value. 
Our knowledge of the structural and functional modifications to be 
found in the human body, in connection with abnormalities and with 
tendencies or predisposition to diseases of various kinds, teaches us that 





characters which are of no use, and indeed detrimental to the individual, 
may he hereditarily transmitted from parents to offspring through a suc- 
cession of generations. 

Since the conception of the possibility of the evolution of new species 
from pre-existing forms took possession of the minds of naturalists, 
attempts have been made to trace out the lines on which it has proceeded. 
The first to give a systematic account of what he conceived to be the order 
of succession in the evolution of animals was Ernst ITaecko], of Jena, in 
a well-known treatise. Memoirs on special departments of the subject, 
too numerous to particularise, have subsequently appeared. The problem 
has been attacked along two different lines : the one by embryologists, 
of whom may be named Kowalewsky, Gegenbaur, Dohrn, Ray Lankester, 
Balfour, and Gaskell, who with many others have conducted careful and 
methodical inquiries into the stages of development of numerous forms 
belonging to the two great divisions of the animal kingdom. Inverte- 
brates, as well as vertebrates, have been carefully compared with each 
other in the bearing of their development and structure on their affinities 
and descent, and the possible sequence in the evolution of the Vertebrata 
from the Invertebrata has been discussed. The other method pursued by 
palicontologists, of whom Huxley, Marsh, Cope, Osborne, and Traquair 
are prominent authorities, has been the study of the extinct forms pre- 
served in the rocks and the comparison of their structure with each other 
and with that of existing organisms. In the attempts to trace the line of 
descent the imagination has not unfrequently been called into play in con- 
structing various conflicting hypotheses. Though from the nature of things 
the order of descent is, and without doubt will continue to be, ever a matter 
of speculation and inference and not of demonstration, the study of the 
subject has been a valuable intellectual exercise and a powerful stimulant 
to research. 

We know not as regards time when the flat went forth, ‘ Let there b^ 
Life, and there was Life.’ ^Vll we can say is that it must have been in 
the far-distant past, at a period so remote from the present that the mind 
fails to grasp the duration of the interval. Prior to its genesis our earth 
consisted of barren rock and desolate ocean. When matter became 
endowed with Life, with the capacity of self -maintenance and of 
resisting external disintegrating forces, the face of nature began to 
undergo a momentous change. Li\ing organisms multiplied, the land 
became covered with vegetation, and multitudinous varieties of plants, 
from the humble fungus and moss to the stately palm and oak, beautified 
its surface and fitted it to sustain higher kinds of living beings. Animal 
forms appeared, in the first instance simple in structure, to be followed by 
others more complex, until the mammalian type was produced. The 
ocean also became peopled with plant and animal organisms, from the 
microscopic diatom to the huge leviathan. Plants and animals acced and 
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reacted on each other, on the atmosphere which surrounded them and on 
the earth on which they dwelt, the surface of which became modified in 
character and aspect. At last Man came into existence. His nerve-energyj 
in addition to regulating the processes in his economy which he possesses 
in common with animals, was endowed with higher powers. When trans- 
lated into psychical activity it has enabled him throughout the ages 
to progress from the condition of a rude savage to an advanced stage 
of civilisation ; to produce works in literature, art, and philosophy which 
have exerted, and must continue to exert, a lasting influence on the 
development of his higher Being ; to make discoveries in natural and 
physical science ; to acquire a knowledge of the structure of the earth, 
of the ocean in its changing aspects, of the atmosphere and the stellar 
universe, of the chemical composition and physical properties of matter 
in its various forms, and to analyse, comprehend, and subdue the forces 
of nature. 

By tlie application of these discoveries to his own purposes Man has, to 
a large extent, overcome time and space ; he has studded the ocean with 
steamsnips, girdled the earth with the electric wire, tunnelled the lofty 
Alps, spanned the Forth with a bridge of steel, invented machines and 
founded industries of all kinds for the promotion of his material welfare, 
elaborated systems of government fitted for the management of great 
communities, formulated economic principles, obtained an insight into 
the laws of health, the causes of infective diseases, and the means of 
controlling and preventing them. 

When we reflect that many of the most important discoveries in abs- 
tract science and in its applications have been made during the present 
Century, and indeed since the British Association held its first meeting in 
the ancient capital of your county sixty-nine years ago, we may look 
forward with confidence to the future. Every advance in science provides 
a fresh platform from which a new start can be made. The human intel- 
lect is still in process of evolution. The power of application and of 
concentration of thought for the elucidation of scientific problems is by 
no means exhausted. In science is no hereditary aristocracy. The army 
of workers is recruited from all classes. The natural ambition of even 
the private in the ranks to maintain and increase the reputation of the 
branch of knowledge which he cultivates affords an ample guarantee 
that the march of science is ever onwards, and justifies us in proclaiming 
for the next century, as in the one fast ebbing to a close, that Great is 
Science, and it will prevail. 
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MctGuruloifica/ (Ihsormfoi'ji, MoiifrcaL — lieportof thr Committee^ con- 
sldhuf of I'rofeasor 11. L. Calltndak (Glmlniioni) ^ Professor C. 
McLeod (Ncr/r^r/ >■//), Professor P. Adams, (ind ^Ir. E. V. Stitart, 
appobilcd fur the purpobc of cbinhlishituf a Met<‘oruloi fired Obborcalin'ij 
Oil Mniud Buifcd^ Montretd. 

[PLATE I.] 

Tjik following preliminary » eport lias been receiml from tlie observers : — 
The diflferonce of temperature l)ctween tlie College Observatory and 
the top of Mount Royal is continuously recorded by means of a Callendar 
Electric Recorder and a ])air of dift*erential platinum thermometers. The 
thermometers are of tlie usual pattern, giving a change of 2 ohms for 
100° Fahr., and the scale of the record is one-fifth of an inch to the 
degree Eahr. By a simple change in the connections the actual tempera- 
ture at cither station can bo recorded separately instead of the difference 
of temperature between the two. The thermometer at the top of the 
mountain is placed on a platform oO feet above the ground and 850 feet 
above sea level. The other thermometer is at a lieight of 4 feet above tlici 
ground, and 180 feet above sea level. The distance between the two is 
rather more than a mil(\ Tlie recorder is placed in the College Oliserva- 
tory at the lower stati<m, and is connected to the distant thermometer by 
four separate lines of No. 12 copper wire ena-ted on poles with glass 
insulators, and covered with weather-proof insulation ordinarily used for 
telephone work. The recorder is t)f tlu* original Callendar pattern, and 
was made at the McDonald Physics Building in 1897. 

The lino to the mountain has been broken by storm on several occa- 
sions ; parts of it have sometimes been carried away by thieves ; on one 
occasion the line was struck by lightning, the thermometers wert' de- 
stroyed, and the instrument burnt out ; on another occasion the instrument 
was burnt out through an accidental short circuit of the electric lighting 
current. The original thermometers which were damaged by lightning 
have been replaced by new and improved instruments, and all other 
damages have been repaired, so that the whole apparatus is at present in 
good running condition. Great delay has been caused by these accidents ; 
and this, coupled with pressure of other work on the observers, has made 
it impossible to secure up to the present date a sufficiently extended series 
1900 D 
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of observations to be of value for the general discussion of results. I'd 
show the nature of the records, and the working of the apparatus, a 
sample record sheet for August 21, 22, 1900, including a zero test and two 
comparisons with mercury thermometers, which were read simultaneously 
at the two stations by separate observers, is given herewith. (Plate I.) 

The zero line on the chart was obtained by placing the thermometers 
at the two stations in melting ice simultaneously, and allowing them to 
remain for about an hour at this temperature. Th(^ differences between 
the simultaneous readings of the mercury thermometers at the two stations 
were plotted from tliis zero line, and show a very satisfactory agreement 
with the differential platinum thermometers, consid('ring the continual 
variations of tempt*rature and the ditferonce in sensibility of the two 
instruments. The direction of the wind and the velocity in miles per 
hour are recorded by instruments placed on the summit and connected by 
lini'S t(i the electrical recording apparatus in the College Observatory at 
the lower station. 'J'ho record for August 21, 22 exhibits a complete 
revolution in the direction of the wind from N.W. through hi and H. and 
back to N.AV. These changes in the direction of the wind frequently 
ai)pear to be related to the changes in the difference of temperature. The 
amount of sunshine in tenths per hour recorded at the College Observa- 
tory is also marked on the charts, and the general weather conditions 
prevailing. 

The apparatus as at present arranged gives admirable results in fair 
weather, but it lias been found impossible to pi*(‘serve the insulation of the 
line during rain. This has steadily deteriorated since its erection, and 
the results cannot now be relied on when the rainfall is considerable, or 
for short periods after. This is unfortunate, as it would he interesting to 
study the changes of temperature occurring with the onset of rain. To 
completely obviate the insulation <lefects in bad weather, and to protect 
the line from thieves and lightning, it would be necessary to replace the 
present pole line with a lead-covered cable Juried in the ground. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this was foreseen at tln^ time when the lini^ 
was originally projected, as all installations of platinum thermometers up 
to that date had been provided with lead -covered cables, especially in 
cases where the distance involved was considerable. The original estimate 
of 100/. for the apparatus was based on the assumption of a lead-covered 
cable. But when the British Association in 1897 were unable to grant 
more than 50/., it was decided to utilise the existing pole line rather than 
abandon the project entirely. There is still some hope that the necessary 
funds may be forthcoming for the replacement of the existing line by a 
cable ; but until this necessary improvement is efleeted it is feared that 
the scientific value of the work must b(‘ seriously impaired. 


EleHrolyns and Electro-cftPmAf^fnj. — Eeport nf ihn. (Jrnnmittee, consisting 
o/Mr. W. N. iShaw {Chairman), JVlr. K. H. Griffiths, Rev. T. C. 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. 8. Skinner, and Mr. W. C. D. Whetham 
{Secretary), appointed to rejtort on the Present State of our Know- 
IcJajg in Electrolysis and. Electro-chemistry, 

Tufe experimenfis on the conductivity of dilute aqueous solutions of salts 
and acids at the freezing point have been completed by Mr. Whetham, 
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and the full results published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions of the 
Koyal Society of London/ series A, vol. cxciv. 1900, p. 321. Curves and 
tables are given showing the values obtained for the ionisation. The 
measurements of the freezing points of the same solutions, undertaken by 
Mr. Griffiths, are still in progress. It is hoped that his results will soon 
be ready, and that a useful comparison of the two lines of research may 
then be made. 

The consumption of a carbon anode in electrolysis has formed the 
subject of some experiments by another member of the Committee, 
Mr. Skinner.^ Carbon electrodes are used in many electrotechnical 
processes, and tlicur solution and disintegration form one of the chief 
difficulties to be overcome. It appears that whenever a highly oxidised 
product undergoes electrolytic decomposition the anion gives, directly or 
indirectly, a considerable quantity of carbonic acid. The experiments 
show that as much as So per cent, of the escaping gases consists of carbon 
dioxide when a solution of potassium permanganate is the electrolyte. 

Since the publication in 1897 of the Committee’s Report on the 
Theory of the Migration of Ions and of Specific Ionic Velocities, an 
important paper by Orme Masson has appeared, giving an account of an 
experimental method of measuring ionic velocities and of the results for a 
number of ions. 

The original plan of the Committee, as arranged in 1890, included 
reports on the following additional sections : — § d. Electro-chemical 
Thermo- dynamics ; § e. Electric Endosmose ; and § y. Numerical Relations. 
Information on some of these sections has already been made easily 
accessible. 

A small book,’ * Das Leitvermogen dor Electrolyte,’ Leipzig, 1898, has 
been published by Dr. von Kohlrausch and Dr. Holborn, giving a co7nplete 
account of the method of measuring tied roly tic conductivity by means of 
alternating currents in conjunction with a telephone, with the precautions 
necessary for accurate results. There are also tables of the conductivity 
of certain solutions, which may be used to standardise resistance vessels. 

The thermo-dynamics of electrolytic pi’ocesscs is in some degree 
covered by a Report by Professor E. F. J . Love on our Knowledge of the 
Thermo-dynamics of the Voltaic Cell, published by the Australasian 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Sydney, 1898. 

Since the original appointment of the Committee, very many and 
important researches upon the chemieal phenomena resulting from or 
associated with the passage of electricity through gases have been 
published. 

Ill order to make the Committee’s Report in any way a complete 
sketch of the subject of electro-chemistry as now developed, its scope 
would ha\ e to be enlarged to include such phenomena as the conductivity 
of gases at high temperatures, and under the influence of other ionising 
agencies. The Committee feel unable to undertake such an extension of 
their work, and do not seek reappointment. 

' Proc. Camh. Phil. Soc.^ x. 261, 1900. 

* Phil. Tram.^ A, cxciii., 1890. 
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Oil Solar Badlaiion. — Re]}ort of the CommUiee^ consistlntj of Dr G . JOHN- 
STONE Stoney (Chainnan)^ Professor IT. McLeod (Secrciarif)^ Sir 
(L G. Stokes, Professor A. Schuster, Sir II. E. Roscoe, Captain 
Sir W. DE W. Abney, Dr. C. Chree, Professor G. P. FitzGerald, 
Professor H. L. Callendar, Mr. W. F. Wilson, and Professor 
A. A. Rambaut, (fjijiomted to coasider the bed Methods of Recording 
the Direct IntensUij of Sobtr Radiation. (Drawn njj hg Professor 
H. L. Callendar.) 

As already reported, the coppcr-cube actinouicter constructed for this 
Committee, and described in the Report for 188G, was entrusted to 
Professor Callendar in August 1899 for comparison with his automatic 
recording instrument described in the Report for 1898. In the course of 
the past year a number of experiments have bc'cn made with this 
apparatus by Miss W. E. Walker, 1851 Exhibition Scholar, working at 
XJiiiversity College, London, under the direction of Professor Callendar. 
The object of the work was to obtain absolute measurements of radiation 
for the calibration of the more convenient form of continuous recorder. 
In its original form the copper-cube actinometer was not very well 
adapted, and probably was not intended, for absolute measurements ; but 
with some modifications very promising results have been already obtained, 
and it is believed that the method thus modified will lead to trustworthy 
and valuable determinations. 

The history of the copper-cube actinometer is contained in various 
reports communicated by this committee, of which the following is a brief 
summary. The method originally proposed was to concentrate the rays 
of the sun by means of a lens through a hole in one side of the cube on to 
a central mercury thermometer with a flat bulb. The steady difference 
of temperature between the central thermometer and the walls of the 
cube would be approximately proportional to the intensity of solar 
radiation, and might be taken as a measure of th(i same in arlntrary units. 
To obtain the equivalent in absolute measure it would be necessary to 
know the rate of cooling of the thoriuometcr and tlu) coefficient of 
absorption of the bulb and of the lens by which the rays were concentrated 
These might ha\ e been obtained by auxiliary experiments on the rate of 
heating or cooling under various conditions 5 but as the mercury thermo- 
meters proved unsuitable in many respects, the apparatus was subsequently 
modified by the substitution of a copper disc and a thermo-junction for 
the central thermometer. This permitted the observation of smaller 
differences of temperature and the more accurate determination of the 
thermal capacity of the irradiated disc. 

The elementary theory of the instrument, assuming that for small 
differences of temperature the rate of cooling of the disc would bo pro- 
portional to the diftercnce of temperature between the disc and the walls 
of the cube, was given in the Report of the Committee for 1892. If 0 is 
the excess of temperature of the disc over the enclosure at any time t 
measured from the commencement of the exposure to the radiation to bo 
measured, and if r be the initial rate of rise of temperature of the disc in 
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degrees per second, and qO the rate of fall of temperature at any excess 6 
if the radiation were cut off, we have evidently the equation 

fldfdfz=r—ql) (1) 

the solution of which under the given initial conditions is 

0^(\-r~^yiq (2) 

The limiting steady temperature of the disc when t is infinite is O'^zszrjq. 

In 189.*J some experiments were recorded verifying the elementary 
theory and tlie constancy of the coefficient of cooling q. In 1896 a 
photographic recording device was applied to obtain the curves of heating 
of the disc by registering the deflections of the D’Arsonval galvanometer 
on a moving photographic plate. The curves proved to be approximately 
logarithmic, but the reduction of the results to absolute measure was not 
attempted. 

Ahsolufr Measurement. — If I bo the intensity of radiation to be 
measured in watts per square centimetre, and A be the area in square 
centimetres normal to the rays over which the measured portion of the 
radiation is incident, the quantity of heat received is lA joules per second. 
This is equal to rJ?? 2 s, where /• as already defined is the initial rate of rise 
of temperature of the disc when exposed to the radiation, J is the number 
of joules in one calorie, which may be taken as approximately 4*18 ; m is 
the mass, and s the specific heat of the disc. In applying this method it is 
tacitly assumed that the whole of the disc is at a uniform temperature fl at 
any moment during the rise of temperature ; it is also necessary to know 
accurately the specific heat s of the material of the disc, and to be able 
to calibrate the thermo-junction so as to interpret the indications of the 
galvanometer in degrees of temperature. Further, the rise of temperature 
must not exceed two or three degrees in order that y, the coefficient of 
cooling, may bo taken as constant, and the rate of rise must be sufficiently 
slow to permit of accurate measurement, and of the uniform diffusion of 
heat throughout the disc. 

After some preliminary experiments with the apparatus it became 
evident that these conditions were not sufficiently satisfied by the disc 
and thermo-junction employed in the experiments already recorded. The 
disc was about two centimetres in diameter and half a millimetre thick. 
The aperture for admitting the radiation was about one centimetre. 
Under these conditions it wa.s not possible without the use of lenses to 
ensure a sufficiently uniform distribution of the radiation over the surface 
of the disc, and the rate of rise of temperature was too rapid for accurate 
measurement. The disc was supported on a short iron wire nearly 
two millimetres thick, which conducted heat away from the centre of the 
disc so rapidly that tlio temperature of the junction was always very con- 
siderably below that of the disc. Owing to its form the thermo-junction 
could not be accurately calibrated, and the sensitiveness of the copper-iron 
couple, though suitable for powerful sources such as direct solar radiation, 
was far too small for accurate work with sources of constant intensity 
such as were required for absolute measurement. 

The Galvanometer supplied with the instrument was of the Ayrton 
Mather type, with a resistance of about 7*5 ohms, and gave a deflection of 
about 2 millimetres at 1 metre per microvolt, equivalent to about 
20 millimetres per degree with a copper-iron junction. In order to 
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increase the accuracy of reading, a good plane mirror was substituted for 
the original concave mirror, and observations were taken with a telescope 
and scale at a distance of about 3 metres. The definition of the image 
was such as to permit of reading with accuracy to a fifth of a millimetre. 
Owing to the gradual change or ‘ drift ' of zero, due to imperfect elasticity 
of the suspension, which is always a serious source of error in galvano- 
meters of this type, it was found to be impossible to obtain sufficiently 
consistent observations by the deflection method. To minimise this 
source of error the potentiometer balance-method was adopted, and care 
was taken not to subject the suspension to excessive torsion. To increase 
the sensitiveness, the iron- copper thermo-junction was replaced by junctions 
of iron and german sih ei* (30 microvolts per degree), and iron and con- 
stantan (52 microvolts). The wires employed for this purpose were very 
fine — about 0*2 millimetre — to minimise the cooling of the junctions by 
conduction, and their thermo-electric powers were determined by a special 
series of observations made on the particular pieces employed. With 
these improvements it was optically possible to observe a diflereiico of 
temperature of a tliousandth of a degree with certainty, as it corresponded 
to a deflection of about a quarter of a millimetre with the iron and 
constantan couple. 

Tliprmo-olrctric Sources of Error, — In observing small differences of 
temperature with a thermo-couple, assuming that drift of the galvano- 
meter zero is avoided by employing the balance method, the most trouble- 
some residual errors arise from accidental thermal effects due to small 
differences of temperature in other parts of the electric circuit, and in 
particular at the junctions of the bridge-wire, and at the point of contact 
of the slider. It is usual to employ german- silver or platinoid or platinum 
silver as the material for the bridge-wire to secure a low temperature- 
coefficient and high specific resistance. Unfortunately these materials 
give large thermal effects when joined to copper. The alloy known as 
manganin is greatly to be preferred to platinoid or constantan in this 
respect, but its surface is more liable to tarnish. The superiority of the 
bolometric method (platinum resistance) over the thermo-couple for accu- 
rate measurement of small differences of temperature depends chiefly on 
the relative ease with which these accidental thermal effects may be 
eliminated. In the present instance they were found to be so trouble- 
some that it was eventually decided to make the bridge- wire and the 
whole of the circuit, with the exception of the couple itself, of pure 
copper. By adopting this method the accidental disturbances were 
reduced to a small fraction of a microvolt, without taking any special 
precautions to secure uniformity of temperature throughout the various 
parts of the measuring apparatus. The cold junctions of the thermo- 
couple were contained in a. copper plug screwing into the copper cube, 
and were assumed to be at the same temperature as the walls of the cube. 
In order to secure this, and to minimise changes of temperature of the 
copper cube, it was found necessary to wrap the cube and the projecting 
plug in a considerable thickness of cotton-wool, even when exposed to 
feeble sources of radiation. The layer of felt surrounding the cube formed 
no protection for the copper plug containing the cold junction, and proved 
quite inadequate to prevent rapid changes of temperature when exposed 
to strong sources. 

Constant Source of Radiation,— The necessity of a constant source of 
ra4iation for comparative measurements and tests was recognised at a 
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very early period in the experiments. The lirst attempt at a constant 
source was an Ar^and burner with a very dc^licate pressure regulator, a 
given area of the brightest part of the flame being selected as the source. 
This proved to be a very good method of testing the variations in the 
fjuality of the gas, but had to be abandoned as a constant source of radia- 
tion. It was also objectionable on account of the difficulty of keeping 
the glass chimney uniformly clean, and because the excessive amount of 
heat generated disturbed the experimental conditions, and the gas fumes 
had the effect of tarnishing the contacts of the electrical apparatus and 
the metallic plates used as reflectors. A pair of one hundred candle- 
power focus-lamps witc then obtained from the Ediswan Company. 
Tlicse were designed to work on a pn'ssuro of 90 volts at an efficiency 
of about 3*6 w.atts per candle, and a current of 'i amperes. They were 
spherical in form and silv(‘rcd on one half, which had tlic effect of nearly 
doubling the radiating power for a given current, wln’lo at the same time 
it ensured an almost perfect constancy in tlu' proportion of radiation 
reflected from the r('ar of the source, which had proved a difficulty with 
the Argand burner. When used as constant sources of radiation the 
lamps were worked at a pressure of only 75 volts and a current of 
about three amperes, supplied by a large storage l)aU('ry of forty-four 
cells. Tlie battery was not used for any other purpose while the experi- 
ments wer*e in progress, and was capable of maintaining the required 
pressure constant to a tenth of a volt for several ht>urs under suitable 
conditions of charge. Tlio pressure* on the lamps was regulated and 
recorded during the cxpoiaments by means of an automatic recording 
potentiometer working on a scale of one inch to the volt. The readings 
of this instrument were adjusted by means of a Clark cell, and were 
accurate to about one part in 5,000. One* of the focus-lamps was set 
apart as a standard, ami was used only for occasional comparisons. When 
working at a voltage so far below tbab for which they were designed, 
the lamps wert' found to remain exceedingly constant. In the course of 
six months' woi*k the lamp in regular use did not vary with respect to 
the standard by more than one per cent., and its variations over short 
periods could easily have been controlled and corrected if the accuracy 
so far attained in the radiation measurements had made the application 
of such a correction desirable. The area of the incandescent grid was 
about one square inch, and the diameter of the bulb four and a half inches. 
The lamp wms set to shine through an aperture of its own diameter in a 
double tin-plate screen, so as to include the whole of tlic radiation from 
the heated glass, but to exclude as far as possible radiation from tlie base 
of the lamp and heated objects in its immediate neighbourhood. This 
precaution was particularly important in comparing th<‘ indications of the 
tube form of radio- calorimeter with those to the bolometric sunshine 
receiver intended for the direct exposure of solar radiation, as the latter 
instrument was not provided with a screen and diaphragms for excluding 
lateral radiation, but was intended to integrate the vertical component 
of the whole radiation from the sky as well as that from the sun. 

Determination of the Initial Rate of lleatimj of the Disc. To ensure 
uniformity of temperature of the disc, and a sufficiently slow rate of heating, 
it was found necessary to replace the original disc by a much thicker disc 
the size of which was chosen to be just sufficient to catch the whole of the 
rays incident on the aperture. Before commencing an observation, the 
reading of the galvanometer wa^ observed with the slider at the zero of 
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the bridge-wire in order to allow for any minuto residual difference of 
temperature between the cube and the disc when the apparatus was 
screened from radiation. The time of exposuie was recorded on an 
electric chronograph by the dropping of the screen on a suitable key. 
The sliding contact was then shifted to successive points on the bridge- 
wire, and the moment of balance at each point was observed and recorded 
on tlie chronograph. These observations were continued for about live 
minutes, or as long as the rise continued sufiiciently rapid. Occasional 
observations were then made to determim* the linal steady difference of 
temperature 0° during the next liftoon minutes, after whicli the tempera- 
ture remained steady. 

The following is a sample of observations taken with the copper-cube : 

JMfrj April 4, 1900. Ohi^errer, Miss W. E. WALKmt. 

Temperature of Clark cell, 19 - 0 ® C. ; bridge-wire, 20 * 2 ° C. ; resistance 
per cm. of B.W., -001091 ohm ; P.D. per cm., * 770 .“) microvolt ; diameter 
of disc, 1*40 cm. ; diameter of aperture in cube, 1*00 cm. ; distance of 
lamp from aperture, 60*0 cms. ; volts on lamp, 77-2 ; mass of copper disc, 
0-8320 gramme ; ''A = * 4200 . 


- 

Bridal' 
Readings 1 

Time / 

' Temperature Q [ 

1 ! 

7 

j ’’ 

! I 

(1) 

31)-(S 

TG-.-iG 

•5966 1 

•01 035 

•01120 

1 ’00475 

(2) 

G9-8 , 

159 35 

*8964 

•OlOSl 

•01182 

•00107 

(3) 

72-51 ' 

Steady 
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Sohiiwn of thr lUq'Oftfioiift . — Assuming the elementary theory of the 
method as given by equation (2), the simplest method of procedure is to 
take the value of the ratio r/iy as given by the linal steady difference of 
temperature 6)°s= 1*090, and to calculate the values of from the inter- 
mediate observations of t and 0 by substituting the observed value of 
rfq in equation (2). AVe thus obtain 

(7/5=2-3026 logio^7(6°— 6) (3) 

The value of r is then found l>y the relation r=iql)^ and the intensity of 
radiation I by multiplying r by the constant factor J?)i.<?/A=*420G. The 
values thus obtained are given in the columns headed '/*, I. They 
invariably exhibited a progressive increase with the time. The value of q 
could also be found by eliminating the ratio rjq between any two 
observations, and solving the efjuation by trial for q. Taking the observa- 
tions (1) and (2) at 39*8 and r)9*8 cms. above given, we thus obtain 
^=•00967, whence r=-01103, and T=*004G4, which illustrate the same 
tendency, being smaller than the results obtained by assuming the ratio of 
r to q from the final steady temperature. The focus-lamp in this 
experiment was set to shine through an aperture of nearly the same size 
as the incandescent grid, but this was found to be unsatisfactory, as the 
field of illumination was not sufficiently uniform for the bolometrio 
receivers. This consideration, among others, ultimately necessitated the 
abandonment of the apei-ture method of limiting the radiation received by 
the disc. 

Effect ft of Lag . — It was clear from the results above quoted, and from 
a number of others obtained with the same apparatus with different discs 
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at different distances and different rates of heating, that the equations 
already given did not satisfactorily represent the observations. In con- 
sidering the possible sources of constant error inherent in the method, it 
seemed unlikely that the assumption that the rate of loss of heat was 
proportional to the difierence of temperature {q constant) could be 
seriously in error, as the whole difference of temperature did not exceed 
one or two dei» rees . Tlie most probable explanation of the discn*pancy 
appeared to b(' tliat time was required for the uniform distribution of 
heat through the disc, and that the indications of the tliermo-junction 
were retarded by conduction of heat along the wires, and by lag in the 
movement of tlie galv.inometer coil, wliich was necessarily very dead-beat 
when short-circuited on the couple. These various sources of error could 
all be approximately represented by assuming a constant time-lag in the 
readings ; a type' of error wdiich was necessarily inherent in the method, 
and could not have ])een detected by the experiments recorded in 1896. 
In order to eliminate the time-lag from the equations, it is only necessary 
to take two observations in addition to the final steady temperature. If 
we write the equations in the form (3) already given, and take the differ- 
ence, we thus obtain 

y (r-/')===2%302Glog,o(6^--6')/(^'-^'') • • W 

Treating the observations already gii en in this manner we find 

<7=-01130. r=-01*232. T=-00r)18. Time-lag=0-ir) secs. 

With only three observations it is <>f course always possible to calculate 
a value of the lag to .satisfy the K'adings exactly, but it appeared that a 
similar assumption satisfied the observations within the probable limits 
of error in tho^'C* cases also in which t'l larger number of readings were 
taken. 

Dpfpctii of Ihr Coppor ‘Cube Actinnmpipr. — The excessive value of the 
time-lag observed in the ob.servxations with this apparatus appeared to bo 
partly due to the impossibility of .securing uniform illumination of the 
disc by the aperture method. It was necessary that the disc should be 
large enough to catch the whole of the ladiation passing through the 
aperture in the cube, and this could not be .secured without leaving a con- 
siderable margin at the edge of the disc which was cither not illuminated 
at all, or only partly illuminated by the penumbra of the aperture. With 
the lamp at GO erns. it was necessary to use a disc 1*40 cm. in diameter 
for an aperture of 1-00 cm. diameter. This was the more necessary because 
the construction of the apparatus, and the method of .screwing in the copper 
plug by which the disc was supported, made it extremely difhcult to centre 
the disc accurately, and to direct it so as to receive the rays normally and 
centrally. Another serious defect to which allusion has already been 
made, was the variation of temperature of the cube and the copper plug, 
which although greatly reduced was not entirely eliminated by tlie cotton- 
wool wrappings. For these and other reasons it was decided to design a 
new form of acfciiiometer for the application of the same method in a 
manner more conv^onient for laboratory use. 

Tube form of Radio -colorimeter . — The terms ‘ actinometer,’ ‘bolo- 
meter,^ and * radio-micronictcr,’ which arc otherwise suitable fo» instru- 
ments of this class, liavo acquired special significations, and are in general 
use for instruments which are not designed for absolute measurements. 
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It appears therefore preferable to use the more general term ‘radio- 
calorimeter ’ for this particular instrument, as it was not intended, like 
the ‘ pyrheliometers ’ of Pouillet or Angstrom, for the direct measurement 
of solar radiation. The tube form of radio-calorimeter consists of a pair 
of concentric tubes about nine inches long separated by an annular space 
of about a twentieth of an inch, through which water is caused to circulate 
in a spiral fashion by a helix of copper wire nearly fitting the space 
between the tubc‘s. Th(‘ inner tube' has a diameter of about one inch, and 
is furnished with a series of sliding copper diaphragms, which can be set 
at suitable points to screen off any lateral radiation, and prev ent internal 
reflection from the walls of the tube. The blackened copper disc for 
I’ecehdng and measuring the radiation is supported near the centre of the 
tube by means of the fine wires of the thermo-coujde. Th(‘ diameter of 
the disc is 1-30 cm., and it is set close behind a diaphragm of l4 mm. 
diameter, so that the wliole of its surface is exposed to the radiation. In 
this arrangement the quantity of radiation measured is determined solely 
by the diameter of the disc and not l)y that of the apertures. The disc 
can be accurately centr'd and directed on the source of radiation by 
looking through a small hole at the back of the tube. The cold junctions 
of the thermo-couples are contained in fine eopp(‘i' tubes soldered to a 
sliding tube which carries the disc, and is a good fif for the inner tube of 
the water-jacket. Water at the temperature of the laboratory is con- 
tinuously pumped by a small motor from one large copper tank to another 
at a higher level, and flows back continuously and uniformly through the 
water-jacket of the radio calorimeter. By this means the femperafure of 
the jacket is maintained a ery constant without the necessity of making 
the instrunuuit itself massive or unwieldy. 

Obaervatiotts iritlt different Coati/i(/s on the Disc.- -With this aj)paratus 
it was possible to obtain much more consistent results owing to the 
greater steadiness of the experimental conditions and the greater ease of 
adjustment and manipulation. Among other fests, some comparative 
measurements were made of tlie relative efiicieney of dillerent coatings 
of black for the disc, of which the following may be taken as samples : — 

1. Copper disc clean but not polished. Final excess 1*223'^ C. 
r?=-005l2, r=-00626, I=-U0379. 

2. Copper colour just visible through a thin film of smoke-black. 
Final excess 2-328° C.\/= -00095, ^=-01505, I=-00910. 

3. Copper disc covered with thick opaque film of smoke-black. Final 
excess 2-373° C. f/=-0063r)4, >-=-0ir)08, I=-00912. 

4. Copper disc coveied with dead-black varnish of shellac and smoke- 
black. Final excess 2-150" C. v=-00703, /•=-001517, I=-00918. 

5. Same disc, but with new thermo-couple, thick smoke-film. Final 
excess 2-328° C. 7=-00642, '/•=*0]49t, T = *00901. 

6. Same disc and couple, but thin black varnish ; back also covered. 
Final excess 1-83]° C. y=-00.S12, r='01487, I=-00900. 

It will be observed in the above results that the final excc'ss t(*mpera- 
ture (r/<y) and the coefficient of cooling, r/, vary considerably under differ- 
ent conditions, but that the results for the rate of luxating, r, and the 
intensity of radiation, y, agr(*e fairly well for the different coatings of 
black. The same focus-lamp was used as a source in each case, at the 
same distance, and it is probable that the actual variations in the inten- 
sity of the radiation did not exceed one part in 500. The voltage on the 
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lamp was kept within less than a tenth of a volt of 75*0 volts by the 
automatic recording potentiometer, and the observations were taken 
within a few dfiys of oacli other. Tn case 1 , with the clean metal surface, 
the value of the coeflicient of cooling < 7= *00012 is nearly that due to 
convection and conduction alone, as the radiative power of clean metal 
is very small at these' low temperatures, although the absorptive power 
for the lamp radial ion is nearly 40 per cent. An extremely thin coating 
of smoke-black {’2) suffices to raise the absorptive power for the lamp 
radiation nearly to its maximum, althougli the radiative power for rays 
of great wave length is still very low, as shown by the small value of 
< 7 = *00^95, and the high value of the final excess of temperature 
7'/<7=2*528'’ C. The tliicker coating of smoke-black (3) low('r.s the value 
of tlio final excess to 2*3)73® C., because the coeflicient of cooling is in- 
creased in a much greater ratio than the absorptive power for the lamp 
radiation. It appears from the great increase of q, in ease (4), that the 
dead-black varnish is a much more efficient i*adiator at low temperatures 
than the smoke-black, although the absorptive power for the lamp radia- 
tion is but slightly increased. The back of the disc was not covered in 
these expei’iments in order to obtain a greater rise of temperature. In 
case (5), with a new thermo-couple, the diminution in the values of r and 
I, as compared with case (3), may be due simply to unavoidable errors of 
observation, or slight variations in the uniformity of the wires, or in the 
quality of the smoke-film ; but it may also be caused by a variation in the 
cooling of the junctions by conduction, due to slight diflerences in the 
attachment of the wires to the disc. In any case it is satisfactory to find 
that so large a change in the conditions produces a change of less than 
one per cent, in the result. Similarly, in case (0), the effect of blacking 
the back of the disc is to produce a very marked increase in the 
coefficient of cooling ; but although ilie rate of cooling by radiation is 
nearly twice as great as in case (5) — supposing that the conduction and 
convection eft’ects remain the same as in case ( 1 ) — the diminution in the 
result for T, as compared with ( 1 ), is not greater than might reasonably 
be attributed to the thinness of the vai*nish, which possessed appreciable 
reflecting power. 

It is clear from the above summary that the method is capable of 
giving fairly consistent results in spite of wide variations in the experi- 
mental conditions. But it is evidently necessary to investigate further 
the absorpthe powers of different coatings for radiations of difterent 
qualities if it is desired to obtain an order of accuracy higher than one 
per cent, in the absolute results. Another correction of some importance 
is that for the cooling of the junction by conduction along the wires. 
Tliis correction depends on the .size of the wire.s and on their mode of 
attachment to the disc. Although enormously reduced by the adoption 
of very fine wires for the cou})le, it remains distinctly appreciable and 
requires further investigation It is evidently possible to determine this 
correction by employing wires of diflerent sizes simultaneou.slv, or the 
whole correction may be included in the coefficient of cooling by a suit- 
able arrangement of the junction. 

Measurement of Solar liadiation . — Owing to the great intensity and 
incessant variations of solar radiation, it would not be possible to obtain 
absolute measurements directly by exposure of the instrument above 
described to direct sunshine, although such a course has been attempted 
with instruments of the class of Fouillet's pyrheliometer, Even with the 
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water-jacket, the conditions of cooling are disturbed by the excessive 
intensity of the radiation, and the final excess of temperature is much too 
large to permit of the application of the elementary theory of the method. 
For these and other reasons it appeared preferable to employ tho automatic 
recording instruments already described ' for direct exposure to sunshine, 
and to calibrate the receivers in absolute measure by exposure to the 
radiation of the focus -lamps, which could be satisfactorily determined by 
the absolute method. 

BolomHriG Sunsinne AWrivnv. —These instruments are intended for 
recording on an arbitrary scale the vertical component of the radiation 
from thf? whole sky as Avell as tho sun. This vortical component measures 
the heat received by the soil, and is probably the factor which chiefly 
influences tlic meteorological conditions at any part of the earths surface, 
so far as they depend on radiation. It is comparatively useless for this 
purpose to record merely tlie normal intensity of solar radiation, as the 
heat actually received by the earth^s surface depends so greatly on the 
altitude of the sun and the state of the sky. It is proved by actual 
experiment with these receivers, although it is by no means obvdous 
d priori, and will perhaps scarcely be credited at the first statement, that 
the heat received by reflection from the sky under certain conditions may 
amount to more than 40 per cent, of the whole vertical component. This 
being the case, the readings of an instrument which records only the 
normal intensity of direct sunshine, excluding the radiation from the sky, 
might give a very incorrect account of the total quantity of he/it recei\ ed 
by the soil. The form of bolometric receiver adapted for recording the 
vertical component consists of a differential pair of platinum ther- 
mometers, one blackened and the otlier bright, placed side by side in the 
same horizontal plane. Tlie difference of temperature between the two, 
which is automatically recorded, is approximately a measure of tho 
intensity of the vertical component of the radiation to which they are 
exposed! It would of course be possible, by providing tho instrument 
with a water- jacketed tube and an equatorial mounting, to make it record 
the normal intensity of direct sunshine, excluding the greater part of tho 
radiation from the sky ; but this would complicate tho apparatus consider- 
ably, and it is doubtful whether the record would have so direct a bearing 
on meteorology. It is also certain that the coefficient of cooling by con- 
vection would vary at different angles of inclination, whereas it appears to 
be very constant in the horizontal position. 

Two of the bolometric receivers above described have already been 
compared with the radio-calorimeter by means of the focus-lamps. They 
were of slightly different patterns, and wound with wire of different sizes, 
six mils and four mils respectively, but they showed nearly the same 
difference of temperature when exposed to the same radiation at the same 
ilistaiicp. This seems to show that the indications of sucli instruments 
are fairly comparable, even if they arc not precisely alike. As we have 
already seen, the absorptive powers of different kinds of black do not 
appear to differ very much for this kind of radiation. The proportionality 
of the difference of temperature to the intensity of radiation was also 
tested by varying the distance from the lamp, and assuming that the 
radiation followed the law of the inverse square. This is very approxi- 
mately true for the focus-lamps, owing to the flatness of tho radiating 
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grid, provided that the distance is not too small. It is intended in the 
course of the ensuing year to continue the absolute measurements, and to 
test the performance of the automatic recorders under a greater variety of 
conditions, for which Mr. Wilson, of Daramona Observatory, has promised 
his assistance ; but enough has already been accomplished to show that the 
apparatus affords a very promising and practical method of recording and 
reducing to absolute measure the vertical intensity of radiation at any 
point of the earth’s surface. 


Unifonnitu of Si‘M of J^njes of Trausuctiuns. — lloport of ihe (Join- 
mitice, condstiioj of Jh'ofessor S. P. Thompson (Ghairman), Mr. 
J. Swinburne (Sccretnrn), Professor G. H. Bryan, Mr. C. V. 
Burton, Mr. R. T. Glazehrook, Professor A. W. Rucker, and 
Dr. G. Johnstone Stoney, appointed to confer luifk British andj 
Voreiijn Societies, puhllsliitnj Mathematical and Phjjsical Pajfers, as 
to the Desirahilitif of securin/j Uniformity in the Size of the Payes of 
i heir Transactions and Proceednnys, {Drawn up %J. SwiNBURNE.) 

A LARGE number of journals were nieavsured to find what dimensions it 
would be best to choose as standards. An account of this work was 
published in the Report for 1895, p. 77. 

Since that date a large volume of correspondence has be(‘n carried on 
with the English and foreign scientific societies. 

In most cases the societies’ publications come within the limits speci- 
fied in the first report. 

In some of the cases the societies agreed to alter their publications so 
as to come within the standard limits. 

In a few cases the societies prefer to continue the use of abnormal 
dimensions rather than alter their publications, especially when the pub- 
lication has been going on for many years. 

The importance of beginning a paper on the right-hand page is 
generally realised, but there are difficulties in carrying it out. In spite 
of this, a few of the societies are endeavouring to arrange that all 
important papers shall begin on the right-hand pag(‘. 

The Committee do not ask for rea 2 )pointment. 


Betermininy Maynetic Force on Board Ship. — Jioport of the ( mitit e, 
consisliny Professor A. W. Rloker {Chairnuin), l)r. (\ 11. 
I^EES {Secretary), J.ord Kelvin, Professor A. {Schuster, Caplaiii 
Creak, Professor W. Stroud, ]\Ir. C. Vernon Boys, and Mr. 
W. Watson, appointed to consider the most sidlaUc Method, of 
determining the Components of the Maynetic Force on Board Ship, 

An instrument which embodies the ideas of Captain Creak, mentioned in 
last year’s Report, has been constructed. Although specially designed for 
observations on board ship, it will probably from its strength of construc- 
tion be found suitable for travelling parties. 

The Committee apply for reappointment, with the unexpended grant 
of 10^. made last year. 
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Tables of certain MathemaUcaJ Fmictions. — Tleyort of the Gormiittee 
consisting of Jjord Kelvin (Chairmon?)^ Lieutenant-Oolonel 
Allan CuNNixtaiAM, ]l,E. {Secreiary), Dr. J. W. L. GLAiSHfeR, 
Professor A. G. Greenhill, Professor W. M. Hicks, Professor A. 
Lodge, and Major 1^. A. ^EacMaiton, ILA., uppol nted for calculating 
Tables of certaui Matliemafical Emution'^^ and, if necessani, for 
tali'ing sfep^ io ca try oaf the calciilal ions, and to puhlisli the results in 
an accessible fit) at. 

The cost of printing tlic 'J'aliles (Binary Canon) uas estimated at ISn/. 
A grant of Tol. only Avas made at the Dover Meeting. As the Tables 
could not have been printed for this sum, application was made to tho 
Ivoyal Socic'ty for a gr«int in aid, and tho Royal Society has granted the 
remaining sum (00/.) required. Tho T.iblcs liave been put in liand, and 
are now (Septeml)er) nearly all in typ(» : they should be finished before 
next Meeting. 


Meteorological Observations of Ben A^evis, — Iteporl of the Coniinitiee, 
o/ Lord ^[^Laren, Professor A. Orum Bkown {Secret ary). 
Sir John JMukhay, Th’ofessor Copeland, and Dr. Alexander 
B t^criAN. {Dravii nif by Dr. Buchan.) 

The Committee was appointed as in ])ast years for the purpose of 
co-operating with the Scottish Meteorological Society in making meteoro- 
logical observations at the two Ben Nevis Observatories. 

The hourly c^ye observations made by night as Well as by day, which 
ai’o a specialty of the High Level Observatory, have been made with 
complete regularity througdiout the year by Mr. Rankin and his assistants. 

The health of the staff at the High LeveJ Observatory continued good, 
and the laborious work of the observations has been carried on without 
the loss of an hour’s observations. The Directors desire to express their 
hearty thanks to Messrs. T. Affleck, (JoorgeEdnie, M.A., J. S. Begg, M.A., 
G. A. 8. Tait, R. C. Marshall, and T. Kilgour for the invaluable service 
they rendered as volunteer observers during the summer of 1899, thus 
affording to the members of the staff the relief and rest they so much 
needed. Owing to the war in 8outli Africa some changes took place in 
the Observatory staff. In October J. Bell, reservist, was called out for 
service, and subsequently R. M. McDougall and D. Grant lc*ft to join the 
forces. At tho Low Level Observatory at Fort William influenza of an 
acute form for a second time prevailed. J5ut it is gratifying to add that no 
observations have been lost, and the arrears of copying and computations 
which necessarily occurred are being gi adually worked off. 

The observations at the intermediate station at Ben Nevis were 
undertaken, single-handed, by Mr. D. W. Wilton. These valuable 
observations, together with tho similar observations made at this station 
during the previous three summers, arc being discussed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Omond. 

The principal results of the observations of 1899 are detailed in 
Table I. 
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Table I. 


1809 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April I May 

Juno j .Tnly j Ang. 

Rept. 

Oct. 

Nov.| 

Dec. 1 

Year 





Mean Pressure in Inches. 






BenNeV-iaOb- 

25-()48j 25-149I 

25-317 

25-146 

25-131 

25-659 

25-628 

25-598 

25-209 

25-379 

20*321 

25*163 1 

26*321 

servatory 


1 












Port W illmm 

2I)'GtO 

4-592 

29*738 1 

29-914 

29-730 

30-008 

30*013 

30-012 

30-0531 29-707 

29-923 

29*87 6, 29*775 

29*871 

Diffci'onccs . 

4 5891 

1-11271 

4-5S 1 

1 577 

4-lSl 

l-18t 

1*155 

1 198 

1.51 1 

4*5511 

5-bl2i 

4*650 





7 

emjieraiures. 






Beil Novi', Ob- 

O 

l?3-7 

2(1-5 

25-.i 

o 

2(. i 

32-0 

43-7 

.:H 1 

48^7 

35M 

33 V 

0 

32-3 

23°7 1 

32°9 

horv.itory 
Port William 

37-0 

.19-0 

10-3 

43 0 

17-7 

57- 1 

58-1 

(.0-6 


18-7 

4S-3 

.38*1 1 

47*6 

Bifloreiioes . 

13 9 

12-5 

r>o 

l(j-il 

If)- 7 

13*7 

15-3 , 

11-9 

1(1-8 

15-0 

IG-U 

11-4 

11-7 




Kvlremes of Tempi rature, 

21(1 O’ i mu. 





Bon NovisUh- 

3»-l 

39 2 I 

Ki-O 

41-3 1 

17-0 

()0 (1 

.57- i 

(.3*5 

50-G 

lS-2 

4.1*9 

40-0 ' 

()3*5 

M‘iviitoiy 
Fort William 

52-0 

.50-0 1 

.'ll-! 

1.2-0 1 

(>6-o 

76-2 

71-1 

so-3 

G5-t 

(.1-5 

G2*3 

1 

63-.1 1 

80*3 

Diffcrcnoo-, . 

JiriJ 

10 8 1 

s-j 

20 7 ' 

19 0 

r,b , 

13-7 

Id s 

11 8 

1 1-3 

18-1 

13 3 1 

lb*S 




Kvtremes of Temjn ral iire^ 

'Minima. 





Bon Nevis Ob- 

12-2 

!()-(. 1 

(1-0 

13-1 

2()-0 

;io-3 

5J-b 

33-1 

23-3 

1 9-9 

21*0 

10*8 - 

6*9 

boi v.itoiy 
Fort Will'mm 

2T1 

‘21 -.5 

21 0 

211- 1 

32 2 

4.5-7 

17-7 

46 2 

31-() 

32-0 

32*2 , 

17-1 

17*4 

I>illereiices . 

JU-1) 

1.1-9 ' 

U-l 

M3 

12-2 

1.5 1 

11-1 

12-1 

10 7 

12-7 

11*2 1 

b'G 

10 5 





Pain fall, in 

Inches. 






BcnNcvisOb- 

15-30| 

10-5(1 

2.V21 

17-01 

6 8S 

7-()l, 

15-23 ! 

5-5.S , 

20-78 

18*11 ' 

3*J*18 , 

12*55 187*30 

servator^ 







1 






Port Wilhnm 

7-38 

1-91 

S-C5 

5.57 

2-5.. 1 

2-05 

4-15 

1-77 

9-n 

9*10 

13*27 1 

.5*96 ' 

74*58 

Ditfcreiicos I 

7-92 1 

D-C.') 

l(l .‘)tl 

11-1)1 

1-52' 

.') .K) 

10-78 

3-Sl 1 

ll-b7 

9*01 

19*4 ; 

(1-.59 112*72 




JtatnfnV, Orcnfeisl Daihj Full. 





BonNo^ isOb-l 

1-82 

1-S9 

331 

:i-9/ 

1*87 

1*10 

3*21 , 

1 21 1 

2*2(1 

3*7S 

4*33 ' 

2*98 

4*33 

‘,oi> atory 
Fort 'Willunn I 

1-71 

n-S(i 

1-3(1 

0-76 1 

«..s' 

(>-.")() 

l-ifi 

o-sd 

1-50 

1*18 

1*G8 

0*92 

1*74 

Dilfoicuot'i .1 

O-UM 

1 0.1 

1-18 

.) 21 

1 19, 

0 1)3 

1-95 

Ub7 

0 70 

2*30 

•J*G5 

2*GG 

2 59 




Xiimher of Days 1 in. or inorefell. 





Bon Novib Ob- 

7 

3 

11 

1 

2 


5 

1 


(> 

1-3 

4 

GG 

servatory 
Fort William 

1 

0 j 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

3 

0 

12 

Differences . 


1 1 

9 

1 


•5 

4 

1 

G 


10 

4 

54 




Xumher of Days 

o-oi 

in. 0 / 

more fell. 





Bon Nov IsOb- 

22 

1 

2/ 

1 2G 


20 

23 

12 

28 

22 

1 2G 

1 22 

253 

bcrviitorv' ( 
Fort William 

21 

1 

1 ! 

•22 

20 


11 

19 

12 

1 

j 2fl 

20 

2G 

i 

223 

Dillerenot^'j . 

1 

- 

& 

‘J 



1 

0 


1 2 

1 0 


30 




Men lb Dainhanil {scale 0-8), 






Bon Nov is (ib- 

1-8 ' 

1-6 1 

2-0 


2-.) 

2-2 

3-0 

2-0 

1 2-2 

2*9 

, 2-7 

1*7 

2*2 

serv atory 
FortWillmin I 

3-1 , 

1 

2-9 1 

.. . 

3-(l 


3-9 

3-9 

4-1 

1 1-0 

4*1 

.1*8 

, 3*2 

, .8*7 

DiffLicnocb . 

1 J 1 

1-1 1 

i-.i 

1 1 

1-2 

1 7 

U*.l 

2 1 

1 1 .8 

1 1-J 

1 -’•! 


' 15 




Xinnhcr of 1 fours of Driyhl 

Sunshine. 





Bon Nevis Ob- 

! 3.1 

79 

r-i'j 

f.(, 

lol 

16.5 

GO 

212 


' 52 

12 

12 

897 

tci vatoi’V 








1 

1 




Poit William 

2il 

71 

.8.5 

112 

197 

168 

89 

2.11 

1 7.3 

1 (.9 

12 

8 

1,139 

Differences . 

7 j 

.s 

•11 


•J 

15 

29 

1 ) 

Gl 

1 17 

0 1 

1 

242 



j\Ican Uoui'hj Vt-looU>f of Wiuil, in 

Jfiles 





BenNovlsOb- 


20 

M 

17 

10 

11 

10 

lu 

12 


1 

ic 

1 

bcrviitory 

I 1 









i 

1 


1 




.1/tv//i Percciilitffc of Cloiul. 






Jlen Nevis ob- 

S.S 

(1 1 

80 

s-» 

71 

7.) 

9-2 

b'l 

"b 

80 

9f> 

' 8' 

82 

servatory 
Port William 

75 

(13 

79 

74 

C8 

70 

8G 

51 

1 SO 

! ~ 

87 

81 

74 

Differences . 

10 

6 


II 

3 

3 

G 

G 

IG 

1 

8 

7 

8 
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This table shows for 1899 the mean monthly and extreme pressure and 
temperature, amounts of rainfall with the number of days of rain and the 
days on which the amount equalled or exceeded one inch ; the hours of 
sunshine, the mean percentage of cloud, the mean velocity of the wind in 
miles j)er hour at the top of the mountain, and the mean rainband at both 
observatories. The mean barometric pressures at Fort William are 
reduced to and sea level, but those at the Ben Kevis Observatory 
only to 32°. 

At Fort William the mean atmospheric pressure for the year was 
29*871 inches, being 0 027 inch greater than the mean of the forty yejirs 
ending 1893. The mean at the top was 25*321 inches, being 0*025 inch 
above the average of the observation since the opening of the Observatory 
in 1883. The difference for the two observatories was thus 4*550 inches, 
being all but identical with the difference of previous years. At the top 
of the mountain the absolutely highest pressure for the year was 26*058 
inches, and at Fort William 30*728 inches, both readings occurring on 
November 17. 

The differences from the mean monthly barometric pressure much 
exceeded the averages in June, July, find August, the excess for the 
three months for Fort William being 0*172 inch, and for Ben Nevis 
0*160 inch. On the other hand, for January and April the deficiencies 
from the ai erages were 0*164 inch and 0*160 inch for Fort William, and 
for Ben Nevis 0*164 inch and 0*165. In the sumnuT months, when pres- 
sure was abnornuilly high, the type of weather was aiiticyclonic, but in 
January and April, when jmessure was unusually low, the type of weather 
was cyclonic. 

The devifitions of the mean temperature of the months from their 
respective averages are shown in Table II. : — 


Table 11. 


January . 


Fort Top of 

William. Ijcu N( vi 

o o 

. -10 -0 1 

February . 


0 2 

2 {] 

^I.'jrcli 


. -0 2 

1 

April 


. -1 

--M 

May . 


— 2 2 

-10 

June 


2 2 

4*1 


Ff)ii Top of 
WillicUii. Bc'ii Ncvi^^. 


July. 


1 H 

2*4 

AugUbt 


1 7 

• 8-2 

{September 


. -0 8 

-2-4 

October . 


1-7 

20 

November 


."•0 

;b7 

December 


. 2r> 

-M 


The highest monthly mean temperature hitherto yet obs(*rved on lien 
Nevis was 48°*7 for August, which was 8°*2 above the mean of previous 
Augusts. The excess of mean temperfiture of the three summer months 
was 5°*0 above the average, whereas at Fort William the mean excess 
was only 2°*9. In the strongly marked type of anticyclonic weather 
which then prevailed, the temperature at the top of Ben Nevis was 
relatively very much higher than at Fort William, licnee, while the 
normal difference of temperature in August at the top and bottom of the 
hill is 16°*-1, in August 1899 it was only 11°*9. The absolutely highest 
temperature for the year at Fort William was 82°*0 on August 21 ; and 
at the top of Ben Nevis 63° *5 on August 23. The absolutely lowest was 
15°'2 at Fort William on December 28 ; and on Ben Nevis 6° *9 on 
March 23. 
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In Table III. are given for each month the lowest observed hygro- 
metric readings at the top of Ben Nevis : — 

Table III. 


— 

i .Jan. 1 

1 1 

IVh. 

[ 

Jtlar. 

Apiil 

May 

June 1 

July 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. j 

1 

Dee* 

— 




— 

1 

— 






O 1 

Diy Bulb . . 1 

1 iC 1 

2V() 1 

U5 1 

1*>‘2 j 

1 11 -0 

.52 (> 

17 .5 

51 4 ' 

' 40 3 

1 1 6 

27 0 ' 

' 12-2 ' 

Wft Bulb 

IS 7 

20 t 1 

29 S 

i.vy 

2S ') 

38*4 , 

37-0 

37-0 

31-2 

32-2 

22 0 

9-7 

-point 

-‘J2 y 

-10 s 1 

13*1 1 

K*1 

112 

21*1 

25-4 1 

1 

19-4 1 

1«5 


1 y-8 

Klabtic Torcc 

•OH 

•025 

•079 

02') 

•07H 

•130 

13 7 

•114 

I *105 1 

•100 ' 

' -042 

•026 

Relative Hunuditv 

10 

IG 1 

2S 

2S 

30 

33 ' 

42 ' 

1 30 

1 42 

35 

2S 

35 

(Sat =-100) 

Day ot Month 

27 

19 I 

1 16 

21 i 

1 H 

15 

30 

1 

10 

21 

15 

1 14 ' 

Ho\u of Dn\ . 

8\ M. 

1 


5 I’.M 

t \ M 

10p.m. j 

yi \r. 

2 \.M. 

9 1’ M. 

8p.m 

7r M. 

2 \.M. 

1 V M. 


Of these relative humidities, the lowest 10 occurred on January 27 with 
a dew-point of — 22°*9, and the highest 42 on July 30 with a dew- 
point of 25° -4. It is to be noted that with these humidities the accom- 
panying dew-point fell in five of the months below zero, thus being in 
striking contrast with the lowest monthly humidities of the previous year, 
when the lowest was only 23, and the dew-point fell below zero only in 
December. 

The sunshine recorder on Ben Nevis showed 897 hours out of a possible 
1,470 hours, being 132 hours more than in 1898, or 20 per cent, of the 
possible sunshine. This fai* exceeded the average of past years, which 
is only 750 hours, being only exceeded in 1888, when the number of hours 
was 970. The minimum occurred in 1884, when only 510 hours were 
registered by the sunshine recorder. At Fort William the number of 
hours was 1,139, being 102 hours fewer than in 1898. At both observa- 
tories tlio monthly maximum was in August, being 231 hours at Fort 
William and 212 hours at the top of Ben Nevis, amounts nearly d uble 
the average of any previous August. This unwonted amount of sunshine 
was occasioned by the strongly pronounced anticyclonic character of the 
weather of August 1899. In the following month, September, only 12 
hours were recorded at the Ben Nevis Observatory, or less than 1 per 
cent, of the possible sunshine. In no previous summer month has the 
recorded sunshine been so decidedly deficient. 

At the Ben Nevis Observatory the mean percentage of cloud was 82, 
or a little under the average, the highest being 96 in {September, and the 
lowest 60 in August. At Fort William the mean was 74, the highest 
being 87 in November, and the lowest 54 in August, or little more than 
a sky lialf covered with cloud. 

The mean rainband observation (scale 0-8) was 2*2 at the top for the 
year, the maximum being 3*0 in July, and the minimum 1*5 in February. 
The annual mean at Fort William was 3*7, the maximum being 4*8 in 
November, and the minimum 2*9 in February. 

The mean hourly velocity of the wind at the top of the mountain was 
at the rate of 15 miles per hour, the maximum monthly velocity being 20 
miles in February and the minimum 10 miles in May, July, and August 

The rainfall for the year at the Ben Nevis Observatory was 187*30 
inches, being 31*82 inches, or 22 per cent, above the average. This large 
annual rainfall has been only twice exceeded, viz. in 1898 and 1890, when 
it was respectively 240*05 inches and 197*95 indies. It is noteworthy 
that while the rainfall at the top of Ben Nevis was 22 per cent above 
1900, K 
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the average, at the neighbouring surrounding stations near sea level the 
rainfall was about 10 per cent, under the average. It will be observed 
that the large excess on Ben Nevis was almost wholly occasioned by the 
extraordinarily heavy rainfall there in November and March. In these 
months there prevailed over Scotland an unusual excess of south-westerly 
winds. The largest monthly rainfall, 32*48 inch, occurred in November, 
when south-westerly wind' prevailed eight days more than the average, 
and the mean temperature of the month over Scotland was 46°*4, or 5° 8 
above the average of the month, an excess of south-westerly winds and of 
mean temperature hitherto unparalleled for November. The heaviest 
rainfall on any single day was 4*68 inches in December. At Fort 
William the annual rainfall was 74*58 inches, and the largest monthly 
amount was 13*27 inches in November, when the rain- bringing south- 
westerly winds were so prevalent. The heaviest fall on any single day 
was 1*63 inch in March. 

At the top of Ben Nevis rain fell on 253 days, and at Fort William 
on 223 days. At the top the monthly maximum was 28 days in September, 
and the minimum 11 days in February, and at Fort William the 
maximum was 26 days in September, and the minimum 12 in August. 

During the year the number of days on which 1 inch of rain or more 
fell was 66 at the top and 12 at Fort William, the former being 18 above 
the average and the latter 5 below it. 

iVuroras were observed on the following dates : — February 12 ; March 
10, 16, 21, 22 j May 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ; and October 15. 

St. Elmo’s Fire was seen on January 6, 13, 15 j March 28 ; August 25 ; 
September 19, 20, 23 ; October 30 ; and November 6, 8, 10, 11. 

Zodiacal Light : — On October 15. 

Thunderstorms : — On August 25 ; September 17, 18 ; and October 
13, 30. 

Lightning only : — On January 16 ; February 12 ; and September 29. 

Solar Halos ; — January 2 ; March 30 ; April 9, 12, 18, 19, 20, 22 ; 
May 9, 12, 22, 31 ; June 10, 17 ; July 6 ; and August 5, 18. 

Lunar Halos : — January 17, 26, 27, 28 ; February 18, 21, 22 ; March 
24 ; April 19, 20 ; June 27 ; October 21, 22 ; November 9 ; and Decem- 
ber 10, 12, 13, 23. 

Much time has been taken up in revising the proof-sheets of the 
hourly observations of the Ben Nevis Observatories now in the press, and 
the work of printing is proceeding at a fairly satisfactory rate. It need 
scarcely be added that the revision of the work, whi<*h will fill three large 
quarto volumes, is peculiarly heavy. The work of reduction and etitering 
on daily sheets the hourly observations of the two observatories is practi- 
cally brought down to date. The daily maps of rainfall, fog, storms, and 
other weather phenomena are also completed to date ; and for several 
selected months there are already entered on the same maps the details 
for storms, forecasts, and storm warnings. With these are compared the 
hourly observations at the two observatories with the view of arriving at 
some definite knowledge of the relations existing among the phenomena 
observed. Particular attention is given in the first place to the relations 
between the double set of observations made at Ben Nevis and the fore- 
casts and warnings issued from the Meteorological Office in London of 
storms, rain, fog, and other weather phenomena. 

For several months Mr. Omond had under discussion all hourly tem- 
peratures observed at Fort William and the top of the mountain, showing 
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a difference between the two tempercatures distinctly less than the usual 
difference, together with all cases where the temperature at the top ex- 
ceeded that at Fort William at the time. It will be readily recognised 
that this work is largely an inquiry into the anticyclone, and its connec- 
tions with the cyclone and weather changes which accompany their 
changing relations. 

Dr. liuchan’s time has been largely occupied with the discussion of 
the fogs observed at the Scottish lighthouses night and clay from 1889 to 
1899. These data, as stated, are all entered on two daily maps, to each 
of which are attached the wcatJier maps of the Meteorological Office for the 
day in question as issued in the weekly maps of the office, in addition to 
which the daily direction and force of the wind at eleven selected light- 
houses are given. Thus the general character of each day’s weather is 
readily seen, and the direction of the wind at tlie time the fogs were 
recorded. The fogs here*, examined are not land fogs, but sea fogs, a 
correct, knowledge of which is of paramount importance to navigation. 

The more important results arrived at are these : — The annual maxi- 
mum period is fi*om April to June, and the minimum from October to 
February, being thus generally the reverse of land fogs. The woT*st and 
longest continued fogs occur with (easterly winds, and their occurrence is 
restricted to the east coast of Scotland. On the other hand, the fogs on 
t he west coast accompany westerly winds. These are much more frequent 
and prolonged at places directly open to the Atlantic than at places such 
as Rothesay, Oban, and Stornoway, which are sheltered from the Atlantic 
by land of a greater or less extent and height. 

Conjoined with this discussion is the excessively heavy rain brought 
by the easterly winds on tin* east coast of Scotland, and to a greater or 
less extent inland accoiding to the heiglit to which these rain-bringing 
easterly winds extend in the atinosphert*. On this point the conjoined 
observations of the two Ben Nevis Observatories contribute invaluable 
knowledge. 

An examination of daily weather maps of Europe constructed from 
the daily weather maps of the British Islands, France, and Germany makes 
it deal* that these heavy rains and easterly w inds occur when baro- 
metric pressure diminishes from the Baltic and w^estwards through the 
North Sea to the West of Scotland. It is here particularly to be noted 
that at the same time humidities are high over those parts of the Con- 
tinent whence these oastei ly w'inds have come prior to their arrival in 
Sct)tland. Of these rain storms the great rains ni the east of Scotland 
on April '27 to .‘10, 1S9S, and on August 1900, ar«' amniu; t>i luo t 
remarkable; they aie theul’ore being in\ e- 1 igai ► d in t.^i, f>i 

detail. 

It will be known, from your Committee’s previous reports, that gales 
and storms of wind have for many years been observed night and day at 
the Scottish lighthouses with a fulness and an accuracy attempted 
nowhere else. Much time has been given to the discussion of these obser- 
vations in their relations to the other weather phenomena charted on the 
daily weather maps. One of the results already arrived at — and it is an 
important one — is that the first step to be taken in any investigation of 
storms is the partition of Scotland into eight or ten divisions based on 
the physical features of the country in their relations to the more promi- 
nent storm-bringing winds. The inquiry is tliereforo proceeding on 
these lines. 
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If a meteorologist knows the distribution of barometric pressure over 
Western Europe, he can thi'ii .at once state what the weather is in each 
part of the countries for which he has this information, and he can de- 
scribe the weather in fulness of detail just according to the accuracy and 
abundance of the barometric readings supplied to him. This valuable 
practical result is a direct consequence of the scientific study of the rela- 
tions of barometer, temperature, and wind as observed over the whole 
world and interpreted in accordance with pliysical laws. 

Now this is not forecasting, but only the description of the weather at 
the time the barometric readings were taken. But it necesscarily follows 
that if the forecaster can guess wdiat the distribution of barometric pre.s- 
sure will be at some futur(‘ time, he can .state what the weather will be at 
that time. Hence the whole problem of forecasting resolves itself into 
foreseeing the arrangement of barometric pressure in the future. The 
distribution of pressure does not shift arbitrarily, but the .areas of high 
and low pressure existing on any one d.ay change into those of the next 
by movement over the surface of the earth and by increase or diminution 
in intensity, in .accordance with physical laws. 

The scientific study of the causes of the movements of these areas of 
high and low pressure, called respectively anticyclones and cyclones, can 
only be said to be just beginning. Until this great inquiry h.-ts made 
some substantial progress we cannot have .a science of forecasting, as w^e 
now have a science of climatological meteorology. 

These .areas of low and high pres.sure.s are not men* surface pheno- 
mena, but extend upwards through the atmosphere, .and their movements 
are largely determined by the conditions surrounding them in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere. 

Towards the expenses of publishing the hourly observations of the two 
Ben Nevis Observatories the Royal Society of London has made a grant 
of fiOO/., and a grant to the same amount has been m.ade by the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. These societies thus appiove of the public.ation as 
a necessary preliminary to the scientific study of forecasting. The Ben 
Nevis Observatories have alrcjidy largely contributed to the fundamental 
d.ata of meteorology, and in the future the observations they supply will 
t.ake a prominent place in the development of scientific forecasting. 

Your Committee have the gre.atest pleasure in .adding that .at the 
meeting of the Scottish Meteorol()gic.al Society in Mai'ch last .1 . Mackay 
Bernard, Esq., of Dun.sinnan, intimated a third handsome don.ation of 
500/. towards the maintenance of the oKservatories to the end of next 
year. Another gentleman, on learning that assistants were urgently 
required to assist T)r. Buchan and Mr. Omond in the office, at once readily 
and most generously intimated a donation of 300/. to the Council of the 
Society for the j^urpose. 


Tladiation in a Macfnetic Field. — Ifejmrt of the Committee, conslstinff of 
Professor G. F. I'jtzCitERALD (Chairmmb), the Late Professor T. 
Preston {Hecretarij), Professor A. Sriii:sTEJt, Professor 0. J. 
TjODge, Professor 8 . W Thompson, Dr. Gerald JVIolloy, nml Dr. 
W. E. Adeney. 

The Committee regret that they .are unable to report that any further 
work has been done with the great spectroscope belonging to the Royal 
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University of Ireland owing to the illness and death of the Secretary of 
the Committee, Professor T. Preston, F.R.S. They desire to be re- 
appointed without a grant for the purpose of publishing copies of Professor 
Preston^s photographs, as they believe that a good deal of useful work 
could be done upon these photographs by persons who are not possessed of 
the spectroscopic and magnetic power required to produce the phenomenon 
on a large scale. Othei’s may d(*sire to obtain copies of the photographs 
as illustrations of this interesting effect of magnetisation on light. 


Uxjjcrhiieata for iiuprooimj Ihe (Jonslruciloa of rractind HUnuhinh for 
use ill J£h‘rf rlcal Measii reineidii, — liejjuri of Ihr Coiiirnitirp, ro'n.sisiiiKj 
of Lord Rayleigh (Chairman), Mr. R. T. Glazehuook (JSerrdari/j, 
Lord Kelvin, Professors W. E. Ayrton, J. Perry, W. (t. Adams, 
Olrer J. Lodcje, a lid ({. Carey Poster, Dr. A. jMltriikad, Sir 
W. JI. Preece, Professors J. D. Everett and A. Schuster, 
Dr. J. A. Fleming, Professors G. F. FitzGerald and d. J. 
^fiioMSON, ]\[r. W. N. Shaw, Dr. J. T. Bottomley, Rev. T. C. 
Fitzi’atrk’k, Professor J. Viriamu Jones, Dr. G. Johnstone 
Stoney, Professor S. W Thompson, Mr. J. Rennie, Mr. E. H. 
(tIUEFIths, Professor A. W. Ricker, Professor H. L. Callendar, 
Air. (Jeorge ArATTiiE’s . Sir W. Rohert^-Austen. 

Appendia. NoLe oh an Jnijn'oml l{(sistanct CoiL //y Ropert S. WJUPi’i.i; ji, oo 

Durincj the year the resistance coils and other apparatus belonging to 
tlio Committee liave been removed to Richmond. ^lost of the apparatus 
lias been set up in an outbuilding attached to the Kev/ Observatory, which 
has been fitted by the Committee of the National Physical Laboratory as 
a temporary laboratory. 

It is interesting to note that the case containing the original coils of 
the Association bears the words, ‘ To be deposited at Kew.’ After many 
wanderings the coils have at last returned to their home. 

The Sub-Committee on Platinum Thermometry held a meeting in the 
spring, and agreed to the following resolutions : — 

(i) That a particular sample <»f platinum wire be selected, and platinum 
thermometers be constructed therefrom to serve as standards for the 
measurement of high tcmperatuie. 

(ii) That ^Jr. Ghizebrook and Professor Callendar be reciuesled to 
consider the details of tin* selection of wires and construction of ther- 
mometers for the above* purpo.se, and to consult with Mr. ^lattlicy. nho 
kindly consented to giNO his assistance. 

Since then Mr. Mat they has supplied tho Sub- Committee with u\o 
specimens of a ery pure platinum. Portions of these have been made into 
thermometers and tested at tlio National Physical Laboratory, with the 
following results, R,, being tho resistance at 0’ Jiiid Rjoo ii't 100^^, while 
8 is the coellicient occurring in CallcndaFs difference formula : 

Ihoo/R., s 

Wirel . . 1-3883 . . 1493 

„ 2 . . 1-3884 . . M9S 
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The question of the selection of a wire for the construction of the 
standards is still under the consideration of the Committee. 

During the summer a very full comparison has been made of the unit 
resistance coils of the Association, and the opportunity has been taken of 
comparing these with some coils belonging to the Board of Trade, and 
with others which have recently been obtained from the Reichsanstalt. 
The coils were also compared with one of the mercury resistance tubes 
prepared by M. Benoit in 1885, and which has been in the care of the 
Secretary since that date. 

The results ha\ c not yet been completely worked out, and publication 
is, therefore, necessaiily deferred. Moreover, the temperature during 
July was very high, so that the mean temperature of the observations is 
much above that at which previous comparisons have been made. For 
the purpose, therefore, of connecting these results with tlie past it will be 
desirable to niake some further observations in the autumn. 

Tt seemed desirable to set up some mercury resistance tubes iii 
England, with a view of keeping a check on the variations of the wire 
standards. 

Preparations have boon made for this. A number of selected tubes of 
‘ verre dur ’ have been obtained, with the kind assistance of the officials 
of the Bureau International, from M. Baudin, while other tubes of J ena 
glass have been procured from Schott tt Co. Steps are being taken to 
have some of the best of these calibrated. 

Some advance has been made during the year with the construction 
of the Ampere balance. The Committee greatly regret the serious illness 
of Prof. J. V. Jones, which has prevented more rapid progress. Tlie 
stand for raising an<l lowering the outer coils has been completed. 
Thanks to the generosity of Sir A. Noble, the cost of this, estimated at 
about 100/., h.as been saved the Committee. 

During the spring the Secretary, as Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory, visited t/hc Bureau IntCTiiational at Paris and the Reichs- 
nnstalt at Berlin. The Committee ai’c glad to put on record their 
appreciation of the great courtesy and kindness with which lie was 
received by President Kohlrausch, M. Bern jit, and the other officials con- 
nected with those instituti(jns. 

The Committee are informed that at the recent International Electrical 
Congress at Paris the two following resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by Section 1, and conlirmed by the Congress and by the Chamber of 
Government Delegates : — 

1. The Section recommends the adoption of tho nam(3 of Gauss for 
the e.G.S. unit of magnetic field. 

2. The Section recommends the adoption of tho name of Maxwell for 
the e.G.S. unit of magnetic tlux. 

The question of giving names to the units of magnetic force and flux 
has been before the Committee on several occasions. The Committee 
therefore were in a position to welcome cordially these resolutions, and at 
their last meeting agreed unanimously to a resolution adopting the two 
names selected by the Paris Congress. 

Of the sum of 25/. voted last year, 13/. 7s. 7d. has been expended on 
material for the new platinum thermometers and on the transport of tho ap- 
paratus from Liverpool to Richmond. If the plan of constructing standards 
for platinum thermometers is adopted, it will be necessary to purchase a 
large .stock of suitable wire, the whole of which should be made at the 
same time. For this a considerable expenditure will be reejuired ; there 
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will also be incidental expenses connected with the making and standard- 
ising of the thermometers. For these purposes the Committee ask for a 
grant of 75/. 

The Committee therefore recommend that they be reappointed, with 
a grant of 75/., and that Lord Rayleigh be Chairman and Mr. R. T. Glaze- 
brook Secretary. 


APPENDIX. 

Note on an Itnprovt^l Standard Resistance Coil, 

By Robert S. Whipple. 

The coil in question consists of a bare wire wound on a mica frame. 

This forin of coil possesses the following advantage over the ordinary 
resistance coil : -(1) The coils can be annealed to a dull red heat in sitif, 
thus relieving the wire of any strain caused by the winding. (’2) The 
heating of a wire immersed in oil is less than one silk -covered and 
varnished. (3) The temperature of the wire can be accurately determined 
by means of a thermometer placed in the oil surrounding the wire. 
German physicists have adopted a form of coil in which the wire is 
silk-covered and varnished and then placed in a metal case perforated 
with holes. The whole coil is placed in an oil bath When in use. This 
form of coil is open to the obje<*tiou that it cannot be annealed above 
140° C. without causing injury to the silk covering on the wire, and there 
is a certain amount of lag in the oil obtaining the temperature of the 
coil. 

By request of the Electrical Standards Department of the Board of 
Trade the Scientific Instrument Oo., Cambridge, have designed and 
made two standard 1-ohm coils the wires of which are bare and immersed 
in oil ; a modification suggested by ^Ir. Horace Darwin was also fitted 
for obtaining the temperature of the coils, Tlie coils proper consist of 
0*035 in. PtAg wire wound on mica frames, the ends of the wires being 
attached to stout copper terminals in the usual manner. A 0*08 in. platinum 
wire is wound alternately with the platinum -silver wire, and is attached 
similarly to stout copper leads. Both coils are adjusted to a resistance 
of 1 ohm at ir>°*5 C. Owing to the diflerencc in the temperature coefficient 
of the two wires (PtAg 0’000i24, Pt 0*00350), a small change in the 
temperature of the coil causes a comparatively large difference between 
the resistances of the two coils. This difference being known, the 
temperatures in degrees Centigrade is given by the adjoined table. The 
table is calculated from the difference in the temperature coefficients of 
the two wires 0 00350— 0*00024=0*00326 for 1° C. 

Tempevaluro of 

standard coil 

1U® 0 C. 

11° 0 C. 

11°*9 C. 

13° 0 C. 

14° 0 C. 

16° 0 C. 

15°-6 C. 

16° 0 C. 

17°0C. 

I8°*0 C. 

1U° 0 C. 

20°*0 C. 


j I Platinum coil hnvinjr a lower 
- !- resistance than the platinum- 
^ilver coil. 


Difference in resistiinco 
of tlie coils 
. ~ 00171 » 3 x 

. 001467 

0*01141 I 
0 00815 ( 

000489 

. -00016;r 
0 00000 

! ^0*00489)^^*'^”'^“^ having a higher 

! 0*0081 i>' resistance than the platinum- 

0-01141 1 ®°'^* 

. +0*01467/ 
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As the temperature coeflicient of platinum is about fifteen times 
as great ao that of platinum-silver, the resistance of this coil may be 
measured to one significant figure less than tlie standard coil without 
affecting the value for the temperature of this coil. In measuring small 
resistances the determination of the last figure to 0*00001 ohm requires 
considerable care, and the advantage of not being compelled to measure 
to such a high degree of accuracy is apparent. The two wires being 
wound on tlie same frame alternately with eacli other and immersed in 
oil are at the same mean temperature. Any temperature gradient in the 
oil influences both wires similarly, thus doing away with the necessity of 
a stirrer. The platinum wire is also useful for testing the insulation of 
the windings of the PfcAg coil one from the otlier. The coils are placed 
in a glass vessel in order that the behaviour of the insulating oil with 
time may be studied. 


Phoioffraphio Met(^or(tlu(jji. -Teuili llcporf of i/ic ^ ^onuniUec, ruiisidintj 
q/ Professor 1^. ]\Leli>ula, Mr. A. W. Clayde.n (Secrcldri/), ]\Ir. J. 
iloPKiN.soA, and Mr. H. N. DiCKhox. (J)rttir/i up In/ the 

Thk Committee have suffered a severe loss during the past year by the 
death of the Chairman, Mr. (J. J, Symons, F.K.S., whose genial presence 
and energetic support will bo greatly missed from many scientific societies, 
and especially from those which are interested in meteorology. Tliis is not 
the place to attempt any adequate eulogium of his life’s work, which, 
indeed, is too well known to need description. 

The obsei'vational work in progress was brought to an abrupt end 
early in October. On visiting the ground where the cameras stood in 
order to make some measurements it was found that the connecting wire 
between the two stations had been blown down by a heavy gale a few 
days before. The poles were snapped in two, several of the insulators 
broken, and the connections to the cameras damaged. 

It was felt that it was not worth while to re- erect the line on the 
same site, as the number of observations already made was ratlier more 
than 400, and also because the site had become much less coiivtsiient. 

It was on some waste ground belonging to the L. it S. W. R. Co., 
near their engine sheds. At tirsi. this was v(‘ry little disturbed, but for 
the last two years railway operations have been encroaching on the space, 
a preliminary process being the deposit of great quantities of rubbish. 

Attempts were made to fin<l another suitable site, but none seemed 
available within a convenient distance, and the expense of re-erecting the 
line and repairing the apparatu.s would be considerable and not worth 
incurring unless frequent observations were possible. 

It seemed, therefore, that the best course would be to sumrnariso the 
results so far attained and suspend measurements until a favourable 
opportunity should occur. 

So far the total number of measurements made is 423. These include 
no mesusurements of the variety of cloud known as nimbus and very few 
of true stratus, the great majority being of cirrus, cirro-stratus, cirro- 
cumulus, alto-cumulus, and alto-stratus. 



ON PHOTOGRAPHIC METflOUOLOGY. 

The following tables show a comparison between the Exeter measure- 
ments and those made at Blue Hill and Upsala respectively : — 


Maiiminn Altitudc'i in Met n't. 





Blue Hill 

lIpsaKi 

r 

No. of Ob- 1 

sci\atioU'> 1 

i Cirrus 



1 hO.'lO 

15,576 

27,115 

5S 

Cirro-stratus . 



i2,i:u 

11,5!)1 

15,503 

64 

Cirro-curaulu'^ 



10,520 i 

10,255 

11,679 

1 65 

Alto-cumulu5> . 



8,201 1 

8,297 

9,590 

1 85 

j Cumulus top , 



. I — 

5,611 

4,5S2 

1 

1 Cumulus base . 



5,582 1 

2,145 

1,959 

18 

j 8tiato-ciimulus 



. 1 3,528 I 

1,524 

6,026 

27 

' Cumulo-nimbus top 





5.1)70 

6,10!) 

15 

Cumulo-nimbuh base 



1 ,51H) 

1 

1,650 

2,286 



Allifit(hs in J/rZ/vs. 




Blue Hill 

C^lis.ila 

I’\» t( r 

Cirrus . 


5.592 

4,970 

4,111 

Cirro-stratus 


2,290 

4,710 

5,810 

Cirro-cumulus 


1,772 

5,880 

5,657 

Alto-cumulus 


784 

1,498 

1,82S 

Cumulus top 


1,455 

900 



Cumulus base 


601 

745 

581 

Strato-cuinulus . 


1,109 

887 

825 

Cumulo-nimbus tt>p 


— 

1,100 

2,001 

Cumulo-nimbus base . 


884 

1,180 

766 


M<((n ^Vtifnde'^ in .lAVy r.v. 





Blue Hill 

Upsal.i 

Kxetei 

Ciirus .... 


9,925 

8,878 

10,250 

Cirro-stratus 


. 1 7,617 

7.226 

9,5 10 

Cirro-cumulus 

, 

7,606 

6, 165 

8,624 

Allo-cumuliis 


1,787 

4.178 1 

5,548 

Cumulus top 


. 1 2,18! 

1 ,855 

5,006 

Cumulus base 


1,175 

1,586 

1,290 

fstrato-cumulus 


2,005 

2,551 

2,248 

(’iimulo-nimbus <(> 1 ) 



2,818 

S,0()L> 

Cumulo-nimbus base . 


! 1,202 

1,405 

1,045 


In making such a con)j)arisou there are many ditliculties, for the 
different lypes of cloud so merge into each other that unles-s the tigures 
are known to relate positively to clouds resembling a certain type picture 
any agreement can only be general. 

It will bo seen that the maximum values at Exeter exceed those of 
the American and Swedish observations in every case except that of the 
base of cumulus. It should be noted, however, that several of these 
maxima occurred on one day (June 12, 1896). If that one day had beei» 
omitted, the maxima for cirrus and cirro-stratus would be only about 
1,000 metres greater than the Blue Hill values. 
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In comparing the mean values a similar remark holds good, the greater 
values at Exeter being due to a small number of extreme observations. 

The minimum altitudes recorded at Exeter compare fairly well with 
the others, some of the ditfcrences being most probably due to nomenclature. 

Several series of observations have been made in a single day with the 
object of determining the rise or fall of clouds. It is clear from these 
that on an average day tlui cloud planes rise steadily until the early 
afternoon, between 2 and p.m., when the maximum for the day is 
usually reached. This is followed by a fall, which gets more and more 
rapid towards sunset. Tn calm weather, or weather with only a moderate 
breeze and no great barometric disturbance, this diurnal rise and fall is 
very clearly marked ; but in broken weather, with strong winds, showers, 
or barometric changes, it may be completely masked. 

Cumulus is the result of an upward movement, but cirro-cumulus and 
alto- cumulus may sometimes be the result of a descending movement, in 
which case the lumpy form is never persistent, but passes into a stratiform 
cloud very quickly. 

True cirrus of the whispy form is described by some meteorologists as 
due to a rapid ascending current, by others to an equally rapid descent. 
The measurements made indicate that this foi'm of cloud may exist with 
an upward or a downward movement, or with no recognisable movement 
at all. 

The greatest altitudes liave been found with thunderstorm conditions, 
the lowest (excepting fog) with cyclonic. 

The measurements compared in tlie foregoing tables have all been 
made between April and October inclusive. Tn the winter months the 
ground has generally been too w(‘t for use, and the figures from the 
foreign stations are for the summer months only. It seems difficult at 
first to see why the altitudes should, on the whole, be greater at Exeter, 
the greater humidity of the air leading rather to the expectation of more 
easy cloud production, and therefore lower altitudes. But the fact of 
thunderstorm conditions being attended, as they seem always to be 
attended, by great cloud altitudes suggests another explanation. This is 
that vapour in a cloud-prodiicing quantity exists to a greater height 
above Devonshire. It will be noticed that the greater altitudes are true 
only of the higher clouds, and that the mean Icjvel of the base plane of 
cumulus and cumulo-nimbus is actually lower at Exeter than at either 
of the other stations. 

The photographs collected some years ago by the Committee have 
been placed in the care of the Royal Meteorological Society, with the 
exception of prints from the negatives belonging to the Secretary, who 
will add them as opportunity offers. 

During the past year the Secretary has made a number of experiments 
with the Ives and J oly processes for photography in natural colours, but 
has found that, although either process can be made to record the colour 
of a cloud, the tints of a sunset, or even the colours of the rainbow, the 
reproduction of the colours is so far from being an automatic process that 
neither method promises to be of very great meteorological value except in 
the hands of experts. 
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Seismoloi/leal Inrealir/atiunfi. — Fifth Ueifort of the Coimnittee, con- 
sistmrj of Protbssoi* J. W. JUDI) (fJhainaan)^ IVLr. John Milne 
(Secreian/), Lord Kelvin, Professor W. (J. Adams, Professor T. G. 
Bonney, Sir P. J. 1)Ham\vell, ^Ir. 0. V. Boas, Professor G. 11. 
Darwin, Mr. lloRAf E Barmin, Mfijor L. Darmin, Professor J. 11. 
Ewing, Professor C. G. Knott, fNofessor R. JMeldola, Mr. ]{. J). 
Oldham, Professor J . PERiiV, Mr. W. E. Plumaier, Professor J. H. 
]^OYNTiNG, Mr. C'lkment JIeid, Mr. Nelson Kichardson, the 
late Mr. G. J. Symons, (fud J^rofessor H. IT. Turner. 

[PLATES 11. AND iir.j 
CONTDNTS. 


I. 0>h iiei&moliuj 'ical {Stations aVroad and in (rl't'at Jirllaub . . . . 

11. Anahise& of Kurtliqualtcn recorded in ISOO. Bt/ J. MiLNK. 

I. Naiurc and 0/)jectH of these Ana lyses ....... (>0 

li. \''etocities of Barthynahe Wares ........ Gl 

.‘L Errors affeetlny sneh Jh terminal tons ^>2 

L Velocities for Ereliniiimry Tremors or P.T.'s . , . . .03 

.1. Velocities for Ij(f rye Warts or L 11'. ’.v . . . . . . (51 

(5. Iniereals hetireen P.T's and Jj.W ,^s 05 

7. Earthquahe llecurnnees 06 

■S. Amjyhtnde in relation to (Continental and Fiah~oeeanie Paths . . 63 

0. Areual Velm ay in relation to t<nrfaee Vonjaj a ration . . . .70 

10 Ea'iihqnahe Echoes . . . . . . . . . .71 

11. The Eat are of La ryt ........ 73 

12. Criiieisms and Analyses hij I) i\ (\ if Knoll . . . . .74 

13. Determination of Onqins 7S 

liy comparisons hetn'cen time inf t reals . . . . .73 

Jiy method of circles 73 

By time intervals Intnren P.T.'s and L. W. s 73 

By seismic recurrences 80 

II. The Oriyins for the Earthquakes ()/l.S33 HO 

15. Ill u strut ( V n s of Si i sni oy ra ms 87 

III. Earthquakes and Timekeept rs at Ohscrralories. By i). jMjlnij . . . 105 

IV. Earthquakes and Jiain /»'// .1. Mii.njl! ....... 106 

Y . Earthquakes and Chanyes in Latitude, 77// J. AfrLNJj . . . .107 

VI, Selection of a Fault- Jjoealily suit aide for Obser rations on Earth-moee- 

ments. Jiy Clement Rkjd 108 

VII. On the Jielatire Movenunt of Strata at the Itidycicay Fault. Jiy Horace 

Darwin ’ 113 


I. On Seismolcn/ leaf Sfatioat} abroad and iti Oreat Britain. 

In addition to the twenty-three stations n'ferred to in the Rejiort for 
1809 instruments have been ordered for the Observatory, Melbourne, 
the Observatory, Sydney, N.S.W., for Ceylon, for the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, the Liverpool Observatory, Bidston, and the 
Royal Observatory, Edinburgli. The total number of similar installa- 
tions which may be expected to be in working order before the end of 
the current year will therefore be twenty-nine. The positions of these 
are shown on the map (Plate TI.). 

Registers ending December 31, 1899, referring to Shide, Kew, Cal- 
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cutta, Madras, Bombay, San Fernando (Spain), Cairo, Mauritius, Batavia, 
Cape ot* (*ood Hope, and Tokio, have been printed and issued as a circular 
to all co-operating staiioiis, to those who have assisted this committee in 
their work, and to persons expressing a wish to possess the same. With 
the object of finding permanent quarters at which a central observing 
station might ])e ('stiil)li.shed in England, at the suggestitm of this Com- 
n)ittee its Secretary, in company witli Mr. Horace Harwin, visited the 
OlKcc of Works, the Treasury, and tlie Admiralty, and, with Major 
Jjeonard Darwin, the Horse Guards. Many sites were discussed, and 
through the kindness of Colonel Hildebrand, R.E., and commanding 
olhccrs of the Iloyal Engineers facilities were given to visit forts and 
other buildings at Chatham, Folkestone, Porchester, and in the Jsle of 
Wight, 

A report on these visits and on those to other places, together with a 
refeicnce to steps generally which have been taken to find the required 
site, has been drawn up for the Council of the British Association. 

Tn oonsequence of the generosity of Mr. M. H. Gray, an instrument 
room is now being built at IShide. 

11. Anal uses of Large LJarthquakes recorded In ISOO. John Milnk, 
1. Nat are and Ohjeef of t/tese ^inalgset‘, 

111 IS97 the Heismological Investigation Oommittec of the British 
Association issued to the directors of observatories and other persons in 
various parts of the world a circular in which tiny called attention to the 
desirability of observing earthquake waves which had travelled great 
distances. It was pointed out that similar instruments should be used at 
all .stations, and the ty])e reeoininended as being simple to work, and one 
that yielded results sufficimitly accurate for the main objects in view, was 
described by the Committee in a report (see Ptoports of the British 
Association, 1897, p. lo7 et seq.). 

The result of this appeal is that instruments have been forwai-ded to 
the following twenty-six stations : — Shide, Kew, Toronto, Victoria, B.C., 
San Fernando (Spain), Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Mauritius, Cairo, Cape 
of Good Hope, Tokio, Batavia, Arequipa, Swarthmore College (Phila- 
delphia), Cordova (Argentina), New Zealand (two instruments). Paisley, 
Mexico, Beyriit, Plunolulu, Trinidad, Melbourne, Sydney, Johns Hopkins 
Diii^ersity (Baltimore). 

For the year 181)9 r(*gisters were received from the lirst thirteen of 
these stations. With the exception of those relating to Toronto and 
Victoria, these have been communicated to observers by the Cyonimitico 
as a circular. This circular is independent of the present report, but 
continuous with registers contained in corresponding reports subse(|uent 
to 1895. 

A glance at these registers, or tables based upon them (see pp. 80-87), 
shows that while certain earthquakes have evidently shaken the whole 
surface of our globe, and have probably disturbed the .same throughout its 
mass, there are others of less intensity which have only affected certain 
parts of the same. For example, one set of earthquakes were only 
recorded at stations in Western Europe, whilst another set were appa- 
rently confined to the Indian Ocean. In the following paper the earth- 
quakes referred to are only those which were recorded in England, from 
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which it follows that although the largest earthquakes of the year 1899 
are discussed many earthquakes which arc compai atively smaller have 
been omitted. 

The object of the discussion is to indicate' by examples some of the 
directions in which this extensive system of earthquake ol)servation is 
increasing our knowledge of dynamical phenomena inherent to tlie world 
on which we live. 

The plan of the discussion is as follows : — First, those earthquakes 
which have been recorded at the greatest number of stations, and which 
have hyioioi origins, have been selected from the others and analysed 
separately. To confirm the results towards which these analyses point, 
references have' been made to the more trustworthy records obtained by 
similar instruments in previous years. The principal objects in view have 
been as follows. The determination of the velocities with which various 
types of earth vibrations are propagated and the duration of preliminary 
tremors at varying distances from origins ; to show that earthquake 
repetition and echoes are fairly frequent and to point out the existence 
of phenomena for which satisfactory explanations are as yet wanting. In 
connection with these investigations references are made to hypotheses 
relating to the physical condition of the interior of our earth. 

Second, the results obtained by the above analyses are used as a 
means to determine the foci of disturbances not included in the first 
section of this paper. These foci, which for the most part arc sub-oceanic, 
ill some instances indicate localities where it would be unwise to lay cables, 
and where we may expect to find configurations difFering from those shown 
upon our physical maps. 

llomeinbering that very many of the earthquakes discussed represent 
initial disturbances which were followed by many after-shocks, tlu' map 
depicting these foci shows tlie regions on the surfact* of the (*arth wliero 
in the year 1899 seismic activity was most pronounced. 

2 . of Earthquake TVare.<}. 

The knowledge hitherto at our disposal respecting the velocity of trans- 
mission of earthquake motion over long paths has been based on records 
obtained from instruments differing in type and sensibility, all of wliieli 
were installed in Europe. The result of this has been that, although the 
registers led to the determination of average velocities along paths of 
varying lengths, they never gave actual velocity from point to point. It 
was seen that along paths from 10‘" to 90° the velocity of transmission of 
the preliminary tremors increased rapidly with the lengths of these paths, 
whilst the average velocity for large waves increased but slightly. With 
regard to the former my own analyses of heterogeneous materials led to 
the conclusion tliat, if the preliminary tremors travelled along paths 
approximating to chords through the earth, then the average velocity of 
transmission to a distant station was practically dependent on the square 
root of the average depth of the chord connecting that station and the 
earthquake centre. This furnished Dr. C. (I. Knott with tlie hypothesis 
that the square of the velocity of these particular vibrations, which were 
in all probability coinpressional, was a linear function of the depth. With 
this assumption, and with a given initial velocity, the rate of transmission 
at any point within the earth could bo determined and wave fronts 
drawn ; and by accepting a law respecting the increase of density within 
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our earth tho elasticity governing the transmission of condensational 
waves could be determined. Tho following notes show that, although the 
first conclusion and the consequent hypothesis do not recjuire modification, 
constants necessary in farther calculations require to be modified. 

With regard to the large waves my own assumption was that their 
apparent increase in velocity with distance might be due to the fact that 
it was only large waves which, travelling faster than small waves, reached 
great distances. 

The observations brought together in this paper show that this idea 
has to be abandoned, and in its place we are to accept either the hypothesis 
of ii surface wave which increases its velocity in regions 90° from the focus, 
or of a distortional wave passing through the oartli the outcrop of which 
gives rise to similar surface undulations. 

3. of Error, 

The phases of earthquake motion hero considered are tho first pre- 
liminary tremors and the first group of large waves, which latter in a 
seismogram representing an earthquake which has originated at a great 
distance uaually correspond to the maximum )novement. 

Although near to the origin of an eai thquake there is a varying 
interval of several seconds between the first movements and the shock or 
shocks, it is the time of occurrence of this latter phase which is taken as 
the datum to which observations made at great distances from origins are 
referred. Tho initial time for all large earthquakes has been a matter of 
inference. It may be deduced from the times at which clocks have been 
stopped, or which have been noted with varying degrees of accuracy by 
survivors in an epifocjil district, but more generally it has been deduced 
from automatic time determinations outside such an area, and subtracting 
from the same an interval which tho shock is assumed to have taken to 
travel from its origin to the point or points whore these chr-onographic 
records have been made. Tho determination of this interval is based 
upon repeated observations of earthquake velocities made between stations 
well removed from an epii*entre and well outside a nieizoseismal area. 
These figures ai'e important, not only for tliis particular purpose, but also 
for completing velocity curves which may rejiresent transmission over the 
surface and through the material of the whole globe. They have been 
arrived at by many observers, the last ])eing those givcui by Dr. Omori, 
who for paths commencing 100 kms. from an origin and extending to 
distances (jf 1,000 kms. gives the velocities of 2 2 kin. for preliminary 
tremors and 1’7 km. for large waves, and within these limits the former 
outraee the latter at the constant rate of 15 seconds per 100 kms. 

When we remember that large earthquakes may sometimes originate 
as practically simultaneous displacements over very large areas, it is seen 
that the application of the method here considered might easily result in 
determinations of initial times from a few to some sixty seconds earlier 
than had really been the . case. Errors of this nature would result in a 
general lowering of the detenninations for true velocity of transmission 
of earthquake motion to distant stations, the deviation from the truth 
being most marked for the preliminary tremors, and in records referring 
to transmission to stations comparatively near to an origin. 

Another serious error aflfecting the determination of initial time arises 
from the difficulty in accurately locating the position of a focus, especially 
wbATi -hhis in sub>oceanic. 
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The assumption that for large earthquakes, at least, the origin has 
been at an epicentre rather than in a region at a certain depth below the 
surface, is, so far as velocity determinations are concerned, of hut small 
importance. Although all stations have similar instruments, tiie reco«^ds 
from one or two of them indicate that their adjustment has no»^ been 
similar to that adopted at the remaining stations. Not only should e ich 
instrument have a period of 15 seconds, but when i^s boom is d(‘lh cted 
7 or 8 mm. from its normal position, and then sot free, it should take 
7 or 8 minutes before returning to rest. If this latter condition has not 
been observed, an instrument may not respond to the first preliminary 
tremors, with the result that the time recorded for the c()mmencement of 
a given earthquake may be registered as one or two minutes after the 
true time. 

Although errors of this order may affect the results deduced from 
observations within 20° of an earthquake origin, when we deal with paths 
of greater length, and especially with largo waves, the errors in the final 
results are practically inappreciable. 

Another assumption made in connection with velocity determinations 
is that the group of vibrations and waves as recorded at a distant station 
extending between the first preliminary tremor and the first maximum - 
which may extend over any interval up to 100 minutes — were all the 
result of the principal movement or movements at the origin : or, in other 
words, they have the same initial times. To this assumption I do not 
know of any serious objection. The fact that pronounced phases of move- 
ment near to an origin are not only extended in time as they radiate, but 
are also more or less equalised in their amplitude, frequently renders the 
determination of corresponding points in seismograms obtained at different 
stations more or less uncertain. This source of error is sometimes serious. 

4. Preliminary Tremors. 

In the compilation of the following table the only seismograms used 
are those which show a distinct commencement. Each earthquake is 
indicated by its British Association Register number, and the locality 
from which it originated. Following this are the initial letters (see p. 88) 
of the station or stations at which it was observed. The figures following 
these initial letters give the number of minutes taken by the preliminary 
tremors to reach these stations, and tlio number of degrees between the 
stations and the earthquake origiius. These I'mun's aie i> spec*ti^ el y plaecnl 
in })Osi(io?is corn'Spoiidiiig to the numerators;! iid denominators »>t t’rci(*ti('us. 
If an initial letter is followed by a zero for a nainer.ttor, this indu lies 
that all other time intervals are measured relatively to the observa- 
tion made at the station represented by the initial l(*tter. 

The fewness of these records chiefly arises from these facts : first, 
they only refer to earthquakes with a known origin ; secondly, the 
seismograms of small earthquakes recorded at distant stations do not 
show the preliminary tremors corresponding to those given by large 
earthquakes ; and lastly, in consequence of air tremors and other causes, 
the earlier vibrations have in many instances" been eclipsed or lost. Their 
chief merit is that they give for several earthquakes records from point 
to point, and that we liave for the first time records relating to paths 
which practically extend from an origin to its antipodes. 
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The numbers given in the preceding table have been plotted on 
squared paper, degrees being measured horizontally and minutes vertically. 
From the curves thus obtaiiuKl the average times for preliminary tremors 
to travel distances of 20°, 30°, 40°, <fcc. have been determined, and are 
shown diagrammatically in tig. 1. The initial velocity is taken at 
2’2 km. pel* second. A glance at the table on which this curve is founded 
indicates that the same can for the present only be regarded as provisional. 
The incurvation between 50 and 80 degrees is evidently due to errors in 
observation. 


5. Larffe JVaiT.s. 

The construction of the following table is similar to that given for the 
preliminary tremors. Following the initial letter of each station, in the 
position of a numerator, the number of minutes is given which large waves 
occupied in travelling to that station from the origin or from the iso.seist 
of the locality, the initial letter of which is followed by a zero. The 
figures corresponding to denominators are the distances of the localities 
b(*Reath which they appe.ar from the origins of the different earthquakes. 
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Wken these observations are plotted on squared paper it is found 
that they practically lie on the straight line referring to large waves in 
fig. 1, indicating that this form of movement passes from its origin to 
its antipodes with a constant arcual velocity of 3 km. per second. If, 
however, the direction of propagation has been along a diameter, the 
average velocity becomes 1*9 km. per second. The time taken for an 
earthquake to travel from its origin to its antipodes, whether it does so as 
a surface wave or as a mass wave, is about 110 minutes. 

One modification to this general statement respecting a constant 
velocity rests on the fact that repeated observations made within ten 
degrees of an earthquake origin have shown that the large wave velocity 
within that region is about 1 *8 km. per second. Whatever the conditions 
may be which give rise to this increase in velocity in a wave as it radiates 
from its origin, it seems probable that the converse would take place as it 
approached its antipodes, while the maximum velocity should be sought 
for in the equatorial or quadrantal ^ region of the earthquake’s transit. 
Inasmuch as curves drawn for the Alaskan and Ceram earthquakes show 
that between 70® and 110® from their respective origins velocities may 
reach 4 km. per second, and that many earthquakes indicate an increased 
average velocity as their paths increase up to 110® in their lengths, there 
are strong reasons for suspecting that the suggested phenomena may 
exist. The comparatively small initial velocity and the slightly increased 
quadrantal velocity above the average arcual velocity are indicated in 
fig. 1 by dotted lines ; but whether this modification can be retained 
remains to be determined by further observations. That the average 
arcual velocity between 0® and 90® is practically 3 km. per second finds 
confirmation in tlie records for earthquakes Nos. 36, 83, 100, 119, and 
193, originating in Japan, 133 and 134, originating near Borneo, and 
105, from N.E. India, all of which were recorded by the same instrument 
in the Isle of Wight. 

6. Interval bettveen the First Tremor and the Maximum Motion, 

In the British Association Reports for 1898, pp. 221-224, I dis- 
cussed a table showing the duration of preliminary tremors or the interval 
in time between the first tremor and the commencement of the large wave 
phase of motion at ditterent distances from a number of known origins. 
One object of the discussion was to establish a working rule enabling an 
observer to determine from the inspection of a single seismogram the 
distance of an origin from the station at which such a record had been 
obtained. Inasmuch as the table was to a great extent based upon 
descriptions of records obtained from ditterent types of instruments which 
had different degrees of sensibility, the results obtained could not be 
expected to bo more than approximately correct. The following table, 
which gives the time in minutes by which the first tremor has outraced 
the maximum movement over paths of varying lengths, is based on 
measurements made on seismograms obtained from similar instruments. 
These intervals not only enable us to correct the working rule indicated 
above, but, as it will bo shown, they enable us to check the accuracy of 
the curves relating to the arcual velocity of preliminary tremors and 
large waves. 

’ This word means the district 90® distant from the earthquake origin. 

1900. F 
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Intervals between the First Tremor and the Maximum Motion. 




Origin 

Observing Stations indicated by 
imtiul letters and time intervals 

No. 

Date 

and distances, as 

Degrees 

30 

30, 1890 

Japan . 

s 

50 

October 31 , 1S90 

Tashkent 

•M!- 

83 

February 0, 18!)7 

Japan . 

S , fiecord not clear. 

119 

August 4, 1897 


. h! • 

131 

September 17, 1897 

Tashkent 

S., l-i. 

133 

September 17, 1897 



133 

September 20, 1897 

Borneo 

m , 

134 

September 20, 1897 


» Tu 1* 

157 

December 29, 1897 . 

Ilayti . 

o j‘4 j} 

16.] 

January 29, 18!)8 

Ahia Minor . . 

S , "5. 

189 

April 15, 1898 . 

Califoiniti . 

T., 

193 

April 22, 1898 . 

Japan . 

S., ^ (not clear). T., „ ;. 

249 

January 22, 185)9 

Greece 

j 1 • » *1* 

250 

January 24. 185)5) 

Mexico 

K,'- T.. - V.,1^ P.,1';. 

333 

1 

September 3, 1899 . 

Alaska . 

K , Z T., 1.':. V., S.F., 

n,- ? To.,J3. CG.H,i^, 

1 337 

September 10. 1899. 


K., T., C.GH., 

B,Jl _S.F., Me,,^-:. 

338 

September 10, 1S99. 

„ 

l^M 7 o Me., , Ba 

, 343 

Se])tembei 20, 1899. 

Aiditi . 

1 

S., ‘1 e.G.U, B., 1]. 

To., If 

1 

September 29, 1S5)5) 

Ceram . 

S,°". CGH, Ba.,A. 

fi.; ? V , 1 

1 381 

January 20, 1900 

Mexico . . 1 

K., r; T., 11 V , l**. 


These observations have been plotted upon squared paper, and their 
mean position determined. This is shown in hg. 1 as Curve No. TIT. 

On Curves /, //, and Illy Jig. 1. — Although in hg. 1 vve have three 
curves which have been obtained from partly independent data, it will 
be observed that any one of them might have been obtained from the 
other remaining two. Although errors exist in all our data, these are 
probably least in the figures relating to the arcual velocity of large 
waves and the duration of preliminary tremors. By subtracting the 
ordinates for the latter curve, marked III, from those of the first curve, 
marked IT, the curve 1 6 is obtained. This should coincide with I a. It 
hardly does so ; but if the second incurvature of I Uy lying between 50 and 
60 degrees, be effaced as probably doubtful the agreement between these 
two curves becomes closer. 


7 . Enrthqiiahp Fecurrenoe. 

It would be naturally expected that if the large waves of earthquakes 
were simply surface disturbances, we should find in the seismograms 
obtained at stations far distant from origins not only records of the 
waves which had travelled over the shortest paths, but also a record of 
those which had travelled in an exactly opposite direction. The suppo- 
sition that these latter records were without existence lias bei-n used as 
evidence in support of the hypothesis that all the movements of a large 
earthquake passed through the earth. Mr. H. B. Oldham, in his account 
of the Indian earthquake of 1897, however, shows that in the seismo* 
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grams obtained in Edinburgh, Shide, Leghorn, Rocca di Papa, and 
Catania there are excrescences succeeding the maxima movements at 


Fig. 1. 
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times we should expect them to occur on the supposition that they had 
travelled round the world from their origins on the longest paths. 

Without discussing the merits of the particular seismograms here 
referred to, we must bear in mind that it is possible for body waves to 
give rise to repetitions by reflection just as easily as two trains of waves 
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coming round the surface of the world in opposite directions. J’utther, the 
repetition at a given station as a reflection of a disturbance at the antipodal 
point of its origin might occur at an interval of time after the first move- 
ment not very different from that separating the two surface trains. 

Such a possibility indicates that seismic repetitions cannot be ex- 
clusively used to support the hypothesis of surface radiation. Examples 
of earthquake recurrences are given in the following table. The first 
column gives the numbers of the earthquakes in the British Association 
registers and their origins. Where the position of an origin is not 
known from observations made in its vicinity its latitude and longitude 
are determined by one of the methods described in the succeeding sections 
of this report (see pp. 79-80). Such determinations must only be re- 
garded as approximations. The second column gives the arcual degree- 
distances of the origins from the observing stations referred to in the 
third column by their initial letters. In this third column there is also 
noted the number of minutes’ interval between the maximum motion and 
its apparent repetition. The fourth column gives the calculated distance 
of the observing station from the origin, and the nearness to which it 
approximates to the corresponding figures in the second column is evi- 
dently an indication of the value of these observations in determining 
seismic foci. The basis for these calculations is that a surface-wave 
travels 180 degrees in 105 minutes. In the last column the letters G, I, 
and B (good, indifferent, and bad) indicate that the determinations in the 
fourth column lie within 10°, 20°, or more than 20° from those in the 
second column, which latter figures, however, it must be remembered, are 
themselves but approximations. 


No. of Earthquake 
and its Origin 

Distance 
to Origin 
in Degrees 

Bepetition 
Interval 
in minutes 
ut a given 
Station 

Distance to 
Origin deter- 
mined from 
Repetition 
Interval 

Character of 
the Deter- 
mination 

119. 

Japan . 

o 

87 

m, 

85 S. 

O 

96 

O 

140. 

. 

110 

105 8. 

82 

B 

278. 

30° N. 70° W. 

60 

122 8. 

68 

G 

309. 

60°N.lfc0°\V. 

70 

132 8. 

62 

G 



70 

121 K. 

70 

a 



160 

144 c.a.ii. 

52 

B 

333. 

W. of Alaska . 

167 

212 V. 

0 

G 



40 

169 T. 

40 

G 



70 

127 to 145 K. 

66 to 52 

G 

337. 

W. of Alaska . 

40 

129 T. 

62 

B 



165 

75 C.G.H. 

108 

B 



77 

■ 185 8.F. 

18 

B 

338. 

W. of Alaska . 

40 

163 T. 

38 

G 



165 

123 C.G.H. 

70 

B 



77 

128 S.F. 

66 

I 

343. 

Smyrna . 

25 

73 S. 

108 

B 

347. 

Ceram . 

121 

59 8. I 

120 

G 



121 

78 K. 

106 

I 



1 105 

80 V. 

102 

G 

354. 

6S. 130 E. or 
20 S. 100 E. 

120 

70 S. 

no 

G 



100 

63 C.G.H. 

no 

I 



110 

95 V. 

90 

I 

6. 

Like 364. 

120? 

60 S. 

118 

G 

64. 

20° N. 170 K. 7 

106 

73 M. 

108 

G 
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We have here twenty-four determinations, out of which thirteen are 
considered as being good, four as indifferent, and seven as bad. The three 
bad determinations for earthquake No. 337 may be explained by the 
assumption that we have here been dealing with markings due to second- 
ary shocks which simulated seismic repetitions, a view that is strengthened 
when we refer to the seismograms of this earthquake. It must also be 
noted that No. 337 was less than Nos. 333 or 338, from which it may bo 
inferred that the original impulse was not sufficiently great to give rise to 
duplications. The fact that the Cape of Good Hope records for 309 and 
338 are bad may arise from the circumstance that this station was within a 
comparatively short distance of the antipodes of these shocks, and there- 
fore any wave coming from that point would be eclipsed in the records of 
the main disturbance. The remaining two bad determinations may be 
explained in the same manner that those for No. 337 have been explained. 

The Victorian record for No. 333 is of particular interest as indicating 
that the time taken for an earthquake to travel round the world or to 
traverse two diameters slightly exceeds 210 minutes. 

When considering whether these repetitions are to be regarded as 
surface waves or as mass waves reflected from an antipodes, a feature not 
to be overlooked is their smallness. To illustrate this I here give a table 
for the thirteen good observations showing the amplitudes in millimetres 
of the primary disturbances and those of their repetitions, together with 
the arcual distance each may be supposed to have travelled. 


B A. No. 

Pnmaiy 

llepetition 

Distanc e 

Amp. 

DistaiK 0 

Arnp. 


o 

mm 

O 

mm 

119 

87 8. 

'V 10 

273 

1 5 

278 

(50 8. 

2-.*> 

300 

•5 

309 

70 S. 

3 

290 

‘o 


70 K. 

25 

290 

•6? 

,3.33 

20 V. 

> 10 

310 

•75 


40 T. 

> 17 

320 

•5 


70 K 

10 

290 

•5? 

3.38 

40 T. 

>17 

320 

‘73 

317 

121 S. 

3 6 

239 

vn 


105 Y. 

2 

255 

•5 

3.5 1 

120 S. 


210 

•3 


120 8 

1 3 

210 

•6 

301 

100 M. 

3 

! 2.54 1 

1 1 


It is satisfactory to note that the magnitude of these repetition ampli- 
tudes fairly accords with what might be anticipated (see p. 70). 

8. AmpliUide in relation to Distance from an Origin. 

In the following table amplitudes are expressed in millimetres and 
occupy a position corresponding to the numerator of a fraction, 'whilst in 
the position of a denominator distances from origins are expressed in 
degrees. Observing stations are indicated by their initial letter or letters. 

Inasmuch as there are reasons for believing that the instruments 
giving the subjoined records have not in all cases been adjusted to have 
the same frictional resistances and as these records are few, the result 
to which they point must be received with caution. When they are 
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plotted as curves it is seen that each has the same general character. 
The rate at which amplitude at first decreases is about *2 ram. per 
degree of travel. Eart^uakes like Nos. 343 and 347 from whatever 
may have been their amplitude in the epifocal district, are reduced 
to an amplitude of 4 mm. after about 50° of travel. Larger earth- 
quakes, like Nos. 337, 34 i, and 345, travelled 80° or 90° before their 
amplitude sank to this quantity ; whilst the largest of all, Nos. 333 and 338, 
show an amplitude of more than 4 mm. after travelling nearly halfway 
round the world. From an amplitude of 4 or 5 mm. the rate of decrease 
becomes less and less. For example, the amplitude of No. 337 between 
77° and 105° falls from 5 mm. to 3 mm., or at the rate of *07 mm. per 
degree; whilst from 105° to 165° the rate at which amplitude decreases 
has been *01 mm. per degree at travel. 
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These slow rates of decrease indicate that it is reasonable to suppose 
that the large waves of earthquakes may reach distant stations by 
travelling in opposite directions round the world. 

Jf the large waves of earthquakes are merely surface waves, it would bo 
expected that oceans would exert a marked damping eftect upon their ampli- 
tude. Indications of this apparently exist in the records for earthquakes 
Nos. 337, 338, and 347 (also see earthquake 263, p. 81). In the first the 
amplitude for Toronto is grcjitor than that observed in Mexico, the path 
to the former being across North America, and the latter being sub- 
oceanic. In No. 338 the record for Mauritius is less than that for the 
Cape of Good Hope. In No. 333 this condition is, however, reversed. 
Lastly, in No. 347 the Shide record, which refers to a comparatively long 
continental path, is greater than the records for Victoria, the Cape of 
(rood Hope, Bombay, or Mauritius, the shorter paths to which are beneath 
oceans. Although, for reasons already stated, stress cannot be laid upon 
these observations, the latter at least suggests that we are dealing with 
surface waves rather than with mass waves. 

0. Arcual Velocity in relation to Surface Oonfigvration of the Earth, 

With the object of determining whether large waves are propagated 
more quickly over continents than over ocean beds, whether the rate of 
transmission along mountain axe.s is greater than in directions transverse 
to the same, and generally to determine whether there are directions over 
or through our globe in which motion is transmitted more rapidly than in 
others, the following table has been prepared, The apparent surface 
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velocities indicated in kilometres per second are from the isoscist of the 
place indicated by its initial letter to the place beneath wliicli it is written. 
These latter places in the top lino are also indicated by th(‘ir initial letters 
The letter O refers to a velocity measured between an origin and the 
place named in the upper line. 
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As it is difficult to picture the directions of great circle paths outside 
equatorial regions, these are shown with the above velocities and the 
earthquakes to which they refer in the accoinpanyiiig map (Plate II.). A 
line not referred to in the above table is that for earthquakes numbered 
36, 83, 100, and 119, which originated in Japan and travelled to the Isle of 
Wight with an average velocity of 2*9 kms. per second. 

An inspection of the map (Plate I.) shows that the apparent velocities 
over long paths are gre'ater than those over short paths. Velocities across 
the Pacific are apparently lower than those across the Atlantic, and those 
across Northern Asia to Shidc are lower than those across North 
America to Shidc. Between JSIexico and Victoria along the strike of 
the chief North American anticline the velocity of transmission is the 
same as that between Mexico and Toronto. Along paths terminating 
at the Cape of Good Hope the rate of transmission has been high, wdiilst 
on those terminating at IMauritius, excepting that referring to the long 
path for eaith(juak(* the velocity of propagation appears to be low. 

There does not appear to be any indication that direction of propaga- 
tion is related to speed, and although earthquake 381 was larger than 230, 
and 333 and 336 were larger than 337, we do not seem to have any 
definite evidence that velocity of propagation is connected with the 
intensity of the initial disturbance. 

Taking the results of this investigation generally, we are hardly in a 
position as yet to draw definite conclusions, and must wait for furtlier 
observations. 


10. Earthqyalx'e Echoes. 

In the British Association Report for 1899, p. 227, I drew attention 
to the fact that in seismograms where a group of large vibrations corre- 
sponding to a shock or shocks at an origin is pronounced, this is frequently 
succeeded by a set of fairly similar movements. These latter impulses, 
which may be repeated, but with decreasing intensity, many times, 1 pro- 
visionally called earthquake echoes. Although earthquake repetitions (see 
pp. 66-69) which succeed their primaries at very irregular intervals may 
possibly be antipodean reflections of mass waves, they must not be con- 
founded with the so-called echoes which succeed the maxima movements 
at fairly regular intervals. 

The following table gives time intervals in minutes between a number 
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of shocks and their first echoes, together with their respective amplitudes 
expressed in millimetres. These records are from similar instruments. 


B.A. No. 

Origin and its 
Distance 

Amplitudes 
Primary Echo 

Interval 

Observing 

Station 

.SO 

Japan 

0 

84 

mm. 

5 

mm. 

6 

Mins. 

9 

Shide 

56 

Tashkent 

46 

C 

4 

3 


83 

Japan 

87 

>7 

>7 

8 

99 

119 

»t 

87 

17 

10 

7 


157 

Hayti 

62 

2-5 

2-6 

7 

»t 

99 

24 

6 

3 

3 

Toronto 

163 

Asia Minor 

25 

3 

4 

6 

Shide. Record 

189 

California 

75 

2 

3 

2 

not clear 

99 

99 


or 

2 

1 

7 

,, 

193 

Japan „ 

86 

5 

3 

3 

99 

250 

Mexico . 

80 

5 

5 

3 


99 


80 

6 

7 

7 

Kew. Doubtful 

99 


34 

7 

8 

5 

Toronto 



30 

17 

9 

5 

Victoria 

,322 

Concepcion 


2*5 

1-6 

6 

Toronto 

333 

Alaska 

20 

>17 

17 

22 

Victoria 

»» 


40 

17 

12 

22 

Toronto 

99 


70 

10 

7 

6 

Kew 

II 


105 

17 

16 

4 

Bombay 

>1 


165 

7 

7 

9 or 20 

Cape of Good 

99 


77 

17 

10 

5 

Hope 

San Fernando 

337 


40 

18 

7 

25 

Toronto 

99 


105 

3 

2 

3 

Bombay 

Toronto 

338 

it 

10 

>17 

1.5 

26 

if 

I ” 

70 

17 

7 

5 

Kew 

„ 

II 

145 

4 

4 

8 

Mauritius 

It 

165 

11 

10 

1 17 

Cape of Good 

ti 

11 • 

105 

8 

7 

4 

Hope 

Bombay 

it 

II 

49 

17 

7 

3 

Mexico 

313 

Smyrna . 

25 

7 

8 

,5 

Shide 

ft 

ti 

85 

3 

3 

3 

Tokio 

It 

It 

74 

7 

6 

5 

Cape of Good 

It 

It 

43 

4 

4 

3 

Hope 

Bombay 

„ 

„ 

25 

5 

5 

4 

Kew 

311 

Alaska . 

70 

4 

3 

4 

Shide 



20 

17 

7 

4 

Victoria 

315 

II 

70 

5 

4 

5 

Shide 

It 

1 It 

20 

>17 

7 

4 

Victoria. Larger 

381 

* Mexico. At Vic 

boria and Toronto 

1 1 than 344 

the chief motion is followed by 



three reinforcements at intervals of 3 minutes. At Kew 
there are two at intervals of about 3 minutes. 


The second group of waves, giving the large interval for the Capo of 
Good Hope in 333 and 338, may possibly refer to the motion which reached 
that station by the longest path round the earth. 

If so regarded, these entries do not refer to echoes, but to repetitions. 
The large entries for Victoria and Toronto on account of the comparative 
nearness of these plf^ces to the origins of earthqijakes 333, 337, and 338, 
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cannot, however, be so regarded. Between these extremely large rein- 
forcements it must not be overlooked that there are others of less magni- 
tude separated by intervals of from two to four minutes. 

All that we can conclude from an inspection of the above table is 
that after all sensible motion of a large earthquake has ceased horizontal 
pendulums, whether they are situated near to its origin or at a great 
distance from the same, indicate that the earth waves at intervals of from 
two to six minutes show marked increments in amplitude. The earth- 
quake does not die out gradually, but by surgings. In its latter stages, 
for intervals of one or two minutes, the ground may be entirely at rest, 
after which movement recommences. This alternation of rest and move- 
ment may be repeated many times. 

If it can be admitted that large earthquakes result from the collapse 
of ill-supported portions of the earth’s crust upon a more or less plastic 
layer beneath, it may be imagined that rest is attained by a series of more 
or less regular surgings, which are propagated to distant places to disturb 
horizontal pendulums in the way observed. 

11. Thfi Nature of Large If 

To explain the existence of the large waves of earthquakes we are 
at present left to choose between two hypotheses. One is that the 
large waves of earthquakes are disturbances travelling partly under the 
influence of gravity over the surface of our earth, and the latter that they 
represent the outcrop of distortional waves passing through its mass. 

Near to the origin of a large earthquake earth waves are visible ; some 
distance away their existence has been inferred from the wave-like motion 
seen on the tops of forests, at a distance of 300 miles, and even at very 
much greater distances the feeling occasioned by the moving ground is 
similar to that which is felt upon a raft moved by an ocean swell. 
Bracket seismographs, hanging pictures and lamps, water in vessels, ponds, 
and even in lakes, do not move with their natural periods, but are clearly 
influenced by a forced tilting. Finally, even as far as the antipodes of an 
origin, the character of motion assumed by horizontal and other pendulums 
shows that this is due to slow but repeated changes in the inclination of 
their supporting foundations. 

If we except the movements observed within the epifocal area, all the 
other movements are as explicable by the assumption of the outcrop of 
mass waves as they are by the assumption of surface radiation. 

The explanation that these waves have an increased velocity in their 
quadrantal region (assuming such to be the case) may perhaps rest on the 
fact that we are not dealing with radiation in uniformly widening rings, 
as would be the case over a plane surface. The condition in this region 
is such that energy is transferred from ring to ring, the diameters of which 
are but little different from each other. Radiation from a pole to its 
antipodes over a spherical surface may be likened to that of a wave which 
runs along a channel, which expands for half its length and then contracts. 

The phenomena which give the greatest support to the idea of surface 
radiation are, first, the existence of earthquake recurrences or waves which 
have travelled from an origin to a distant station in opposite directions 
round the world, the one arriving last having its amplitude reduced to 
expected dimensions ; and second, the observations which show that waves 
travelling over a continental surface are not so rapidly reduced in magni- 
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tude as those which have been propagated over the beds of deep oceans. 
Were the large waves of earthquakes mass waves, it is assumed that the 
damping effect of oceanic waters would be insignificant. 

When considering the large waves to be distortional mass waves, an 
observation of importance is that they travel from their origin to their 
antipodes in about 110 minutes (see fig. 1). Tf the path was along a 
diameter, the average velocity of propagation must tlierefore have been 
1-9 km. per second, which is practically the so-called initial velocity. The 
close correspondence of these two velocities suggests the idea that there 
has not been any symmetrical change in the velocity of propagation of 
waves through the earth with regard to its centre, or, in other words, the 
large waves have had a diametral velocity which is practically constant. 
This idea of a constant velocity for all depths indicates that arcual and 
diametral velocities should be equal, which is not the case. An escape 
from the dilemma is to suppose that the large waves do not pass through 
the earth, but round its surface. 

li\ Crih‘f'7.'<)7is and Anali/ses by Dr. C. G. Knoif. 

In reference to the conclusion implied in the last paragraph. Dr. Knott 
remarks that it docs not necessarily follow from the premises, tlie initial 
speed referred to being an arcual speed, or a speed for short distances 
from an origin through the surface layers. When a disturbance travels 
straight down it very soon gets probably into more homogeneous materials 
beneath the crust. It may therefore be a mere coincidence that the 
average speed along a diameter may come out almost exactly the same as 
the arcual speed in the crust. 

The evidence seems to show that once you get into the nucleus proper, 
the speed of the large waves decreases with depth. Jlut this does not 
prevent the speed suftering a distinct increase wlien the disturbance passes 
from the lower layers of the crust into the higher layers of the nucleus. 
That the arcual speed should be 1 *9 for small arcs, and theii become on 
the average three when the arc is half a circumference, s(‘ems to be an 
immeasurably more difficult thing to understand than that the speed 
downwards should first increase and then decrease as the depth increases. 
A not improbable change in the nature of tlie material could easily 
account for the latter variation j but it is difficult to see how a surface 
wave of the size of the large waves could gain in speed as it ran round the 
earth. 

Writing more generally respecting the propagation of large waves, 
Dr. Knott says : — 

I have looked pretty carefully into your numbers and curves, and now 
I shall indicate some of my conclusions. As you have pointed out, the 
one doubtful point is the precise instant at which the disturbance began, 
also to some extent the exact position of the origin. I take your deter- 
minations as being as accurate as they can be obtained, and proceed to 
consider the speeds indicated. The accompanying tables will show you 
what I have tried to do. Take the Alaskan group, the most complete of 
all you have. It is gratifying to find how similar the results are for the 
three different earthquakes. The greatest discrepancy is in the two 
numbers for the Batavian records. It is curious that these time records 
do not fit well into the general scheme. Can there be any mistake ? The 
arcual speed indicated is distinctly smaller than we find in all the other 
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cases, except the case of Mauritius. If there is no mistake in calculating 
the times, then the disturbance travels comparatively slowly along the 
Alaskan Batavian route. This route, if it lies near the surface^ is almost 
wholly beneath the deeps of the North Pacific. But then, on the other 
hand, the Alaskan Mauritius route is also a comparatively slow route, 
and it lies further to the west, under Siberia, India, and the Indian 
Ocean, Still, these two routes are in the same quarter of the 
globe, so that a similar value for the speed is not unlikely. It may 
be not merely a question as to whether sea or land is overhead, but may 
depend on the general character of the rocky material. These two routes 
left out of account, there is a very striking constancy in the value of the 
arcual speed calculated for these various routes. In the four routes to 
Shide, San Fernando, Bombay, and Cape of Grood Hope, the great circles 
pass all very near the poles. It is beautiful to see how well these four 
polar routes agree. With the somewhat scanty material you have to 
hand, I doubt if you would be at all warranted in making any deductions 
as to variations of speed. The Alaskan results suggest a constant value 
for the arcual speed. The same constancy is indicated in the Mexican 
earthquakes, but the value comes out distinctly smaller than in the Alaskan 
quakes. Why is this ? Still thinking of great-circle routes, we see that 
there cannot be much difference between the Mexican Batavian and the 
polar routes from Alaska, unless, of course, the former goes preferably by 
way of the South Pole. But that possibility is not considered in calcu- 
lating the speeds. If we took it that way the speed would come out 
larger in the ratio of 210 to 150 or 7*5, giving 1*9 instead of 1*4, a 
remarkable coincidence truly. The Mauritius number will also be 
increased in much the same ratio. But what are we to make of the 
others % No, T think we must get at an explanation of the much smaller 
speeds associated with the Mexican earthquakes in some other way. Is 
it po.ssible that the depth of the seismic focus might have something to 
do with it ? Have you any facts to guide you to an estimate of the 
probable depth ? 

And now pass on to the Ceram quake. Here the constancy, so marked 
a feature in the other cases, no longer holds. There is an undtmbted in- 
crease in the arcual speed over the longer arcs. The most striking feature 
is the smallness of the Mauritius route speed as compared with that 
associated with the Cape of Good Hope route ; for there cannot be much 
difference in the routes for the greater part of the way. But did not 
Mauritius give a too small value in the Alaskan earthquake also ? Again, 
I ask, is there no possibility of an error in the time estimate ? Ceram 
Victoria and Mexico Batavia give approximately the same value for the 
arcual speed — a point which tells in favour of the accuracy of the time 
estimates, for the routes are very different in the two cases. Leaving out 
of account all but the broad features, we may conclude that the speeds 
(arcual) associated with the Alaskan are distinctly greater than those 
associated with the Mexican and Ceram earthquakes. But I confess I 
can give no satisfactory explanation of this, nor can I see why Batavia 
and Mauritius should give smaller values than the others in the Alaskan 
group, and why Cape of Good Hope and Shide should give comparatively 
largo values in the Ceram group. 

And now let us see what comes of taking the chord as the approximate 
path of shortest time. Interpreted in this way the results indicate that 
the waves must go diametrically through the earth at a much slower average 
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rate than along a course near the surface. Thus, from the Alaskan group 
we should infer an average diaraetrial speed of about 2*2 km. per sec. ; 
from the Mexican group about 1*8 ; and from the Ceram group about 
2*5. This suggests that the speed of propagation along a diameter de- 
pends upon the particular diameter considered — a very curious result 
surely, unless, of course, the depth of the focus below the surface be very 
different in the different cases. 

As regards the general question of the diminution of speed at greater 
depths, all we can say is that it is not impossible. True, the result is un- 
expected, seeing that there can be little doubt that the preliminary tremors 
travel quicker at the greater depths. But then it is also certain that the 
elastic constants involved in the transmission of the two types of waves must 
be essentially different, and there is no necessity for them to obey similar 
laws of variation with depth. In my ‘ Scottish Geographical Magazine ' 
article I pointed out that the bulk modulus might increase at a much 
quicker rate than the density, whereas the rigidity might increase at much 
the same rate. To meet the new need we have merely to assume that the 
rigidity does not increase so quickly as the density. We know that the 
density increases with the depth, and we know nothing whatever about 
the elastic constants except what we learn from seismic phenomena. It 
was, in fact, with feelings of surprise that we first recognised the high 
speeds of earthquake disturbances through the body of the earth. That 
another type of wave should travel more slowly at the greater depths 
should not therefore be matter of any surprise, although certainly re- 
markable. 

The hypothesis that the large waves really pass along brachistochronio 
paths seems to require that the speed diminishes with distance from the 
centre. This means that the paths are convex outwards, concave towards 
the centre. Hence the paths to points within 90° of the origin will tend 
to follow more or less closely the arc of the outer crust. When the arcual 
distance exceeds the quadrant, then the paths begin to pass through deeper 
parts of the earth, and the fall off in the value of the average speed be- 
comes more apparent. This is precisely what is indicated in the values 
deduced from the Alaskan group, since it is not till the arc exceeds 105® 
that the value of the calculated average speed shows marked diminution. 
The Mexican group shows the same feature, but not so the Ceram earth- 
quake. Still it is only one against five, and we shall be safer in following 
the five. 

Comparing the two hypotheses, the surface wave and the brachisto- 
chronic path, we see that up to distances of a quadrant or so they give 
much the same result, because the brachistochronio path is largely con- 
fined to the surface layers. As regards greater distances the evidence in 
hand is not very clear. Increased ‘ arcual speed * is hinted at, and this, 
if it exist, is a serious stumbling-block in the way of accepting the surface 
wave theory. But at best the increase is small, and, except in the case of 
the Ceram quake, really too small to build any conclusions upon. I should 
rather be inclined to say that the evidence^ so far is in favour of a practi- 
cally constant ‘ arcual speed ' over all distances. But I still entertain 
strong suspicion of the possibility of surface waves of the magnitude re- 
quired being transmitted over the earth’s surface. If we take the values of 
the arcual speeds in the Ceram earthquake as being accurate, we meet 
what seems to me to be an insurmountable difficulty in the surface wave 
theory. On the other hand, we have no insurmountable difficulties if we 
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take the other theory, although there are difficulties of detail that are 
somewhat troublesome. I do not think we are in a position as yet to 
make any serious calculations. We must get more data and look all round 
them before engaging in complicated calculations. 


Character of path in three caeee on the assumption that the path is not along the 
chord j but more approximately along the arc. 


Victoria . 

Toronto . 

Mexico 

Shide 

San Fernando . 
Bombay . 

Batavia 
Mauritius . 

Cape of Good Hope 


Alaskan. 

. Under sea. 

. Half sea» half land. 

. Half sea, half land. 

. Mostly sea, polar archipelago, Greenland 1 
. Half sea and land, largely polar. 

. Mostly land, Siberia, Tibet. 

. Deep sea, east of Asia. 

. Siberia, India, Indian Ocean, 

. Polar sea, Europe, Africa. 


Victoria . 
Toronto . 
Shide 

Batavia . 
Mauiitius . 


Mexico. 

. Under N. America. 

. Skirting E. of N. America and then under 
Atlantic. 

. N. America, Pole, Asia. 

. N. America, Pole, Rus.sia, Persia, Indian 
Ocean, or by way of S. Pole. 


Batavia . 
Mauritius . 

Victoria . 

Cape of Good Hope 
Shide 


Ceram. 

. East India Archipelago. 
. Indian Ocean, 

. Pacific Ocean. 

. Indian Ocean. 

. India, Persia, Europe. 


Ala^han Earthquakes (333, 327, 338). 

Assuming constant speed for small distances, we find 9 min. as the 
time from the origin to Victoria. Hence the following table : — 


Arc 



Time of Passage 
in Mm. 

Speed 1 


Chord 

Arc Degrees 
Min. 

Chord 

"Minr 

(Arc Radians' 
Mm. 

Victoria. . 

6 

. 16 

•28 

9 



1-8 

•031 

•031 

Toronto . 

. 40 

•68 

22 

22 

22 

1*8 

•31 

•31 

Mexico . 

. 49 1 

‘83 



29 

28 

1-7 

•29 

•30 

Shide 

. 70 

1*15 

39 

42 

41 

1-8 

•29 

•31 

San Fernando 

. 77 

1*25 

44 

44 

44 

1-75 

•28 

•305 

Bombay 

. 106 

1-69 

65 

66 

67 

1-9 

•28 

•33 

Batavia 

. 108 

1-62 

— 

G6 

76 

r 1-661 

1 1-44 1 

•23 

— 

Mauritius 

. 146 

1-91 

90 



88 

^ M. J 

1-63 

•216 

•284 

Cape of Good Hope 166 

1*98 

88 

89 

83 

1-9 

•226 

j *33 
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Mexico (260, 381). 

Assuming 21, 22 mins, as times from origins to Victoria : 


Arc 

Chord 

Time in Min. 

Arc Degrees 
Mm.“' 

Chord 

Min. 

V ictoria 

. .SO-32 

•C2--66 

21-22 

1-4 

•025 

Toronto 


•.•S8- 62 

23-27 

1-4 

•26 

Shide . 

. 80-83 

l-29-l'33 

52-54 

1*62 

•26 

Batavia 

. l.'iO 

10.3 

108 I 

1-39 

•18 

Mauritius . 

. 1(50 

1-97 

113 

1-41 

•175 


Ceram (347). 

Time calculated as in Alaskan earth<iuake. 


Arc 


Chord 

Time 

Arc Degrees 
Mm. 

Chord 

Mm. 


O 


Mm. 



Batavia . 

22 

•.3.9 

11 

1-57 

•027 

Mauritius 

73 

119 

47 

l-.^.f) 

1 -25 

Victoria . 

105 

1-59 

74 

1-12 

•22 

Cape of Good Hope. 

105 

1-59 

61 

1*72 

•26 

Shide 

121 

1-74 

71 j 

1-71 1 

•246 


chord arc radians 
min. min. 

arc degrees 
min. 


may be reduced to 


>» )) j> » 


kiloin. multiplying by 1-06 


>) )> »> 


}» 


1*84 


It will be noted that there are certain slight differences between the 
figures used in this last table and those in the table on p. 81. These, 
however, do not produce any appreciable eftect upon the general character 
of the investigations which have been made. 


13. The Origin of Large Harthquakee which were recorded in the 
Isle of Wight in the Year 1800, 

In 1899, at Shide, in the Isle of Wight, 1 30 earthquakes were recorded. 
One hundred and five of these were also recorded at one or more of the 
following places : Kew, Toronto, Victoria (B.C.), San Fernando, Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, Mauritius, Batavia, Cape of Good Hope, Tokio, Cairo, 
and Mexico. There is no doubt that many of these were also recorded 
at other observatories, but from these registers have not yet been 
received. 

The localities at which a certain number of these earthquakes originated 
have been determined with a fair amount of accuracy. Other determina- 
tions are somewhat indefinite, whilst a large residuum of comparatively 
small disturbances have been grouped as having originated somewhere in 
the vicinity of the one or two stations at which they were recorded. 

The results exhibited in map (Plate III.) are therefore of varying values, 
and although they give a general idea as to the distribution of seismic 
activity for 1899, they are chiefly of interest as illustrating the character 
of the more definite information which we may expect to derive from 
the extension of the present system of observation. 
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The methods and considerations which have led to these determina- 
tions have been as follows ; 

(1). Determination of Ontfins by Co7n2iarisons hetxoetn Time Intervals^ 

Earthquakes from the same district will arrive at distant observing 
stations at times the differences between which will be constant. If, for 
example, we have once determined the difference in time at which an 
earthquake originating off the coast of Japan arrives at Batavia, Bombay, 
Cape of Good Hope, Shide, &c., whenever these differences are repeated 
at four or more stations, without knowing anything about observations 
in Japan, we can at once say where such an earthquake has originated. 
It will be noted that our knowledge respecting the speed with which earth- 
quake motion is transmitted enables us to give approximate values for the 
time differences here considered. 

(2). Dy the Difference in the Timea at which the Maximum Motion 
has been recorded at different Stations. 

In the present state of our knowledge all determinations of the position 
of origins from time intervals require tlie assumption that the velocity of 
propagation of earthquake movement is constant. This condition is most 
nearly fulfilled by the large waves of earthquakes. The methods by 
which an earthquake oi’igin may be determined from the differences 
between the times at which it was recorded at distant stations are several. 
The method of circles which is here employed has been selected chiefly on 
account of its comparative simplicity in application. It is briefly as 
follows : If the large waves of an earthquake reacli stations B, C, 1), <fec., 
four, ten, twenty, &c., minutes after reaching station A, then the centre 
of a circle which passes through A and touches circles drawn round B, C, 
D, etc., the radii of which are respectively 4 x P*6, 10 x 1°*G, 20 x 1°‘6, etc., 
will be the centre of the origin required. The constant 1°’6 means 
that the arcual velocity for large waves is taken at 1°*() per minute, or 
approximately 3 km. per second. In the British Association Report for 
1899, p. 193, the speed there given was 2*5 km. per second, which appears 
to be too low. The operation of drawing these circles is carried out 
on a ‘ slate ’ globe. For a complete solution observations are required 
from at least four stations. With only three observations we are left to 
choose between two possible centres, but as these may be widely separated 
there is usually but little difUculty in selecting the one required. 

(3). By the Time Interrals between the Arrival of Pi'eliminary 'Tremors 
and Maxhnwn Movexnent, 

From what has been said respecting preliminary tremors and large 
waves it may be inferred that the interval in time between the appearance 
of these two phases of earthquake motion at a given station has a relation 
to the distance of that station from the origin. This relationship is shown 
in fig. 1. An observer with this curve before him, although his time- 
keeper may have failed, or although he may be so situateil that it is 
impossible to obtain accurate time, is immediately able to determine from 
a well-defined seismogram the distance at which the motion it represents 
originated. With this fact, the magnitude of his record, and a knowledge 
of the physical configuration of districts from which earthquakes originate, 
he is frequently able to locate an origin. With time records from several 
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stations the distances corresponding to each of them from an origin are 
read from the curve, and by the intersection of these on a globe seismic 
foci are determined with greater certainty. 

(4). By the Intervals represented by Seismic Recurrences. 

Whenever a seismogram shows the interval of time between a 
maximum movement and a distinct reinforcement of vibrations which can- 
not be accounted for as forming part of the gradually decreasing surgings 
following the principal disturbance, this interval enables us to state the 
distance of the origin from the station at which the seismogram was 
obtained. Opportunities to apply this method are not frequent 
(see p. 68). 

14. The Application of the above Methods to the Records for 1899. 

To carry into effect the method of determining origins by comparisons 
of time differences, the following eleven tables have been prepared. In 
these the 105 Shide records are referred to by their British Association 
register number and their date. For each of these the time intervals 
between the arrival of maximum motion at the station beneath which a 
zero is placed and its arrival at other stations are given in minutes. In 
those instances where the time at which an earthquake originated is 
approximately known, as in Table I., the zero is placed bene.ath the 
word ‘ origin.' So far as possible the various earthquakes have been 
analysed according to the localities from which they originated. When 
the time intervals in a series are less than three in number, the location 
of an origin is sometimes doubtful. A dash beneath a station indicates 
that an earthquake was observed, but for reasons whicJi are various 
the time of its maximum could not bo determined. A query indicates 
that an observation is uncertain. 

Table I. JVest Pacific. Japan. 
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Tho above earthquakes were recorded by scismo^aphs In Japan, and therefore originated in or near 
that country 
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In very many of these entries there must be errors, the reasons for 
the existence of which have already been explained. The values of these 
vary between a fraction of a minute and several minutes. 

Where origins are known from observations made near to the same 
these aie stated. 

The geographical positions of these origins are shown in map (Plate II.). 
Some of the entries on this, particularly those for the Atlantic and 
Indian Ocean, are conjectuial, whilst others may be taken as coirect. 
The reliance which can be placed upon any particular determination is 
shown in the table ot time intervals on which the same is founded. 

263. This earthquake, which rs described in the British Association 
Report, 1899, p. 212, and was rccor’ded in Tokio at Oh. 59m. 29s. G M T. 
March 7, is of interest as showing that the amplitudes of motion rccoided 
at Shide and Kew were greater than those recorded at Toronto, whilst at 
Victoria, the nearest station to the origin, but reached by a sub-oceanic 
path, it was the smallest of all (see p. 70). 

Other earthquakes, approximately corresponding to entries in the 
Tokio register, and which may therefore have originated near to Japan, 
are Nos 271, 286, 311, and 363. Nos 351 and 352 may have originated 
to the east of Japan, about 40° N lat. and 160° E. long. 
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347. Dr. J. P. van der Stok in the ‘Kon. Akad. van Wettenschappen 
te Amsterdam,’ Nov. 25, 1899, tells us that m the night of Septem- 
ber 29-30, at 1.45 a.m (September 29, 17h. 9in G.MT.), an earthquake, 
followed by sea waves, damaged the south coast of Ceram, and, in less 
degree, the islands of Arnbou, Banda, and the Ulias Isles. Several 
villages on the south coast of Ceram were desti oyed — in Elpapoeti Bay 
all except two. The prison at Amahei was completely destroyed, and the 
fortifications partly so. 

Dr. R. D, M. Vorbeek gives an account of this earthquake in the 
1900. G 
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‘ Javasche Courant/ 1900, No. 21. He gives Amahei time for the shock 
as Ih. 42’2m., and that for Wahei as Ih. 4:3m. (17h. 7m. G.M.T.). At 
the former place five to ten minutes after the shock, the coast was flooded 
by a sea wave. This inundation, to a height of 1*7 to 9 metres, was also 
experienced at other places along the south coast of Ceram. At Banda, 
187 km. south-east from Elpapoeti Bay, the water began to rise about 
half an hour after the shock. At Kawa, at the west end of Ceram, and 
at other places, strips of alluvium were submerged. Dr. Verbeek places 
the centrum a few miles inland to the west of Elpapoeti Bay, on the line 
of a fault running parallel to the south coast of Ceram. 

The time intervals between the shock and the sea wave observed at 
Amahei indicate an origin at a distance of *5 to 1 degree from that place. 
This would probably be sub-oceanic, and on the face of the Webber Deep, 
where soundings have been obtained of 4,000 fathoms. As it is possible 
that there may have been a bodily displacement of materials lying between 
Ceram and the Webber Deep, this does not interfere with Dr. Verbeek’s 
fault line. The time at the origin may therefore be taken as lying 
between 17h. 7ni. and 17h. 9m. If the maximum observed at Batavia 
took place at 17h. 24m., and the movement took If) minutes to reach 
that place, we again reach the conclusion that the time at the origin 
was about ITh. 9m. G.M.T. 


TABLn III. Mid-'Indian Ocean. 
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Table IV. KortJi-east Pacijic. West of Alaska, 
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Kos. 333, 337, and 338. In the ‘ Toronto World * of September 25 we 
read that on September 3, about 2.30 p.m., houses in Yakuta Bay were 
rocked violently, doors were slammed, dishes rattled, and tables moved. 
On September 10, about ei^ht o^clock, a more violent movement occurred. 
Trees swayed, and there were slight shakes every few minutes. Just as 
the earthquake ceased tidal waves came rolling in. There were three of 
these waves following each other at intervals of about live minutes. The 
rise was 15 feet from low tide to a foot above the highest tide point. 
On the island of Kanak, opposite Yakuta, a graveyard sank so that on 
the next day a boat was able to row over the place where it had been, 
and the tops of the submerged trees could bo seen. 

These shocks disturbed the declinometer, duplex, and vertical force 
magnetographs in Toronto. 

Scanty as the.sc notes are, they apparently indicate an origin somewhat 
to the east of that shown in Plate III. 

The period of the earth waves for No. 333 as recorded at Shide was 
1*5 seconds, whilst the maximum angle of tilting was 8". With a velocity 
of 3 km. per second, and the assumption that the motion is simple harmonic, 

so that the height of the waves=^^ tan a, where length of wave and 

a=maximum angle of tilting, we may conclude that these waves were 
45 km. in length and 23 cm. in height. With periods of at first 40 and 
afterwards 15 .seconds for the disturbance recorded in the Isle of Wight 
on September 10, No. 338, it would appear that at first there were 'waves 
120 km. long and 39 cm. high, followed by others 15 km. long and 43 cm. 
high. Whether we can accept vertical displacements of this order repre- 
senting accelerations not unfrequently of gravity is yet sub jndice, and 
an experiment to confirm or modify these conclusions is now in progress. 
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250. The key to the origin of this group is given by earthquake No. 250. 
From Seftor Jose Zandizas, director of the observatory in Mexico, we 
learn that it took place on January 21, 1889, at approximately llh. 
45.5m, P.M. It was severe, caused some damage, but it cannot be siad 

G 2 
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to have been very strong. It was felt over the whole republic. At 
Colima, on the Pacific side, it had a duration of Im. 20s., fend oh the 
Atlantic side, at Vera Cruz, it lasted 10s. 

By the method of circles and by the method of preliminary tremor 
intervals I place the origin at a point 30° distant from Victoria, and 34° 
from Toronto, or near to lat. 19° N. and 105° W. long. On January 20, 
1900j Ko. 381 was recorded in Mexico with time intervals similar to 
those for No. 250. The preliminary tremor intervals for this referring to 
Victoria, Toronto, and Kew read 13, 15, and 38 minutes, indicating that 
the Kew reading for No. 250 is the lower of the two values given. 

The time readings for 248 clearly correspond with that for an earth- 
quake with a similar origin. 

294. An origin S.W. of Jamaica roughly agrees with the time differ- 
ences between Toronto, Victoria, and Shide, and the preliminary tremors 
duration for Kew and Toronto. 

371. In * Nature,’ April 19, 1900, we read that on December 25, at 
12.25, an earthquake took place in S. California. In the villages of San 
Jacinto and Hermet every brick building was damaged. 

Professor F. Stupart sends me the following extract from a newspaper 
clipping : 

Los Angeles, Pal., December 25, 1899. 

The towns of San Jacinto and Hernet, in Riverside County, were 
badly shaken by an earthquake at 4.25 o’clock this morning. In San 
Jacinto not a brick house or block escaped injury. Nearly all of the 
business portion is in ruins. The new Southern California Hospital caved 
in. It was not occupied. At Hernet the Hemet’s Company mill is 
partly down. The front wall fell flat. The rear of the large Johnston 
block also toppled over. Hemet’s new hotel is a ruin. The damage at 
those places cannot be estimated now. Communication by wire is inter- 
rupted. The ‘ Herald ’ has received a telegram from San Bernardino saying 
that six Indians were killed at Hemet by falling walls during the earth- 
quake. The Santa Fe railroad report is to the effect that no lives were 
lost. 

Zos Angeles, Becemher 25. — The total damage at San Jacinto and 
Hernet is estimated at ^50,000. No person was injured at either place so 
far as known. The shock was heavy at Santa Ana, Anheim, San 
Bernardino, Riverside, and other places, but no particular damage is 
reported except from San Jacinto and Hernet. In this city no damage 
was done, though the shock was particularly violent. The houses here 
are well filled with Eastern tourists, and they were in many instances 
terrified at the unexpected disturbances, and rushed from their rooms. 

San Diego, Cal., Becemher 25. — The most severe shock of earthquake 
experienced in this city in fourteen years took place at 4.25 a.m. to-day, 
and was accompanied by a loud rumbling noise. The taller buildings 
in this city were severely shaken, but no serious damage was done. A 
high wave struck the beach ocean front, but no ^^damage was done. A 
slight shock followed the first a few seconds later. 

2C8. The time intervals for Shide, Victoria, Bombay, and Toronto 
suggest an origin near to that given for 322, with which the preliminary 
tremors for Victoria and Mauritius accord. In the British Association 
Report for 1899 this origin was placed on the western side of the 
Atlantic, but additional data having since been obtained this is now 
modified* 
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Table VI. South-East Pacific. West Coast South America, 
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322. The time intervals indicate a possible origin, about 80° due south 
from Toronto, or off the south coast of South America, near Concepcion. 
As this earthquake is not a large one, the whole of the preliminary tremors 
have not been recorded, and therefore these indications may bo neglected. 

The similarity of the seismograms for this earthquake and that for 
321, together with the fact that they succeeded each other within two 
hours, suggest a similar origin, and Professor F. Stupart, of Toronto, 
writes me to the effect that it is probable that both originated off the 
South American coast. 


Table VII. North Atlantic. North Norway to Spitzltergcn. 
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343. F?-om ‘I^ature,’ January 25, 1900, we learn that more than 1,600 
persons were killed, more than 2,000 were injured, whilst 11,000 hojses 
were destroyed. The epicentre was in the Meander Valley, between Aidin 
and Sarakim. Along a line of sixtjr miles in this valley there are piany 
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damaged towns and villages. This valley and the Legens Valley have 
subsided from 2 to 6 feet. The railway line between Aidin and Omourlou 
was raised fully one yard. 

373. From ‘Nature,* January 25, 1900, we learn that the earthquakes 
of December 31 destroyed many houses at Akhalkalaki (Transcaucasia). 
Here and in ten neighbouring villages over 200 people perished. At the 
Tiflis Physical Observatory the following observations were made. In 
Greenwich mean time the first shock was at lOh. 51 -Im. It was severe 
in the hilly part of the city, on the right bank of the river Kura. The 
second shock was feeble and noted at I3h. 39*5m. The third shock was 
not noted by the seismograph at the observatory on the left bank of the 
Kura, but was noted at 17h. 1:5m. on the right bank. AtKalagclan the 
first was observed at 1 Oh. 49m., and at Sviri and Zugdidi at llh. 23m, 
The latter places are on the Kars Railway. At the railway stations, 
Abastuman and Kobi, the times were 13h. 51m. and llh. 2m. 

Table X. Origins which are extremely doubtful. 
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Atlantic, W side. 
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hc.l. 

Origin, S. I'ncific. 

TIjc maitnitndc of the spi^uio- 
RTMins 1 nd iciite*. t hat Toronto u us 
reached Ixdore Sliide and Vic- 
toria. 'J’he inax-iuium was not 
^^eU defined ill Victoria, wlnlst 
lit Batavia the movements were 
only recordeii as a tlnekenniff of 
the line. The iiosition ot the 
orif^in wa.s apparently in the 
Mid-South Pacific. 

Trieste, before Sliide, Cusiuan 
Sea. 
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N.E. Pacifle. 
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Indian Ocean ? 
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Indian Ocean. 

N. Atlantic, E. side. 
Indian Ocean ? 

Eastern East Indie.s. 

N. Atlantic, E. side. 
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Table X. Origins which are extrewely doiihtful — continued. 
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The origins indicated in the last table are for the most part conjectural. 
In those instances where a disturbance has only been recorded at IShide 
and Kew, and we are without evidence showing that the seisinograins 
refer to earthquakes observed in Great Britain and Euro})e, it seems pro- 
bable that they represent adjustments in the strata on the eastern side 
of the North Atlantic. Time entries for these stations, a few miimtoa 
later than the corresponding entry for Toronto, suggest that we are 
hero dealing with a disturbance originating on the wc'stern side of the 
same ocean. 

Origins indicated by terms like Indian Ocean and PacHic Ocean only 
show how little information can be derived from certain seismograms. 

Here and tliere a few impo.s.sible entries arc recorded. For example, 
the greatest interval of time which could elapse between the arrival of an 
earthquake in Mauritius and Bombay or Madras is thirty minutes, yet 
for earthquake 32(1 it will be observed that the entries for the latter places 
are respectively forty-one and forty-five minutes. To correct such entries 
it is necessary to compare together the original seismograms, which has 
not been always possible. 


15. TlJustrntions of Seismograms, 

The following illustrations of seismograms arc only to be regarded as 
sketches of the original photograms. The accuracy of any given reproduc- 
tion has been largc'ly dependent upon the clearness of the figure from 
which it was copied. They show the range of motion and the principal 
characteristics of wave- groups, but they do not show details like small 
serrations so clearly exhibited in many of the original records from which 
they have been reproduced. The numbers correspond with the numbers 
given for particular earthquakes in the preceding text and those in the 
Shide records contained in the first circular of earthquake registers issued 
by the Seismological Investigation Committee. The arrow with its time- 
mark gives the time for a particular phase of movement, which is usually 
that of the commencement. The number following the letter 8 gives tho 
time-scale in millimetres per hour. Thus 8=60 means that 60 milli- 
metres equal one hour. 
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The locality at which a seismogram was obtained is indicated by the 
following initial or initials : — 


Isle of Wight (Shidc) 

S. 

Bombay 

. B. 

Kow 

K. 

Calcutta 

. C. 

Toronto . 

T. 

Batavia 

. Ba. 

Victoria, 13.C. 

V. 

Mauritius 

. M. 

San Fernando 

. S.F. 

Capo of Good Hope 

. C.G.H, 

Madras . . . . 

. Ma. 

Tokio .... 

. To, 

Mexico , . . . 

. Me. 
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III. Earthquakes and Timekeepers at Observatories. 

That oarthquakes we can feel frequently accelerate, retard, or stop 
clocks with pendulums is a fact well known, but the extent to which 
cryptoseismic disturbances which sweep over the whole surface of our 
globe many times per year affect this class of timekeepers has not yet 
been investigated. 

Father J. de IVloidrcy, S.J., of the observatory at Zikawei, gives me 
the following notes on this subject. On June 12, 1897, ‘ an excellent clock 
facing north lost 4m. 44 *58. in the afternoon, whilst another, almost 
identical, fixed to the same brick pillar, but facing east, was undisturbed 
(rate 0‘ls.). Secchi’s barograph shows a slight stroke at 1 Ih. 25111. 
G.M.T., corresponding to an oscillation of 1 mm. of the quicksilver. 

‘ A fast moving barograph (mercury) shows a spot at llh. 23m., indi- 
cating a swing of the mercury of 0*25 iiim. This increased to 0*50 mm. 
and died out suddenly. 

* The magnetographs, declinometer, bifilar and Lloyd’s balance were 
all disturbed, although it vas a day of perfect magnetic calm.’ 

On this day, at llh. 5m. G.M.T., a violent earthquake took place in 
Assam. The large waves of this would reach Zikawei at llh. 21m. G.M.T., 
or 7h. 26m. 43s. p.m. local time. 

In a second letter Father Moidrey writes : 

‘On June i, 1898, about midnight, our north clock lost about four 
.seconds. That same night at a watchmaker’s in Shanghai several clocks 
(six, I believe), all facing north or south, were stopped. Nothing else was 
noticed by the watclimaker, JM. Vrard, who in his surprise* telephoned to 
the observatory to ask what was the matter. Nobody in the town felt an 
eartliquake, nor was one referred to in the newspapers. A missionary 
at Nankin liad his clock stopped the same night, but did not notice any 
other phenomena. Our magnetograph and thermograph recorded a shock 
at IGh. 21m. 1 7s., June .3, G.M.T. On that day there was an earthquake 
at Chemulpo, Corea.’ 

We are here evidently dealing with an earthquake recorded on June 3 
at 17h. 14m. at Shide, and also recorded at Kew, Nicolaiew, and Potsdam. 

From the ‘ Bulletin Mensuel’ of Zikawei, third quarter, 1897, we learn 
that in the night of September 2 the two clocks were stopped and the 
magnetographs were disturbed at 1.42 (September 1, 17h. 36m. G.M.T.). 
Nothing was felt. This may refer to an earthquake recorded at Shide, 
September 1, 18h. 29m. G.M.T. 

Although Professor E. C. Pickering writes me that on September 3, 
10 and 23, 1898, which are dates for heavy earthquakes in Alaska, and 
On September 20, when there was a severe earthquake in Asia Minor, 
there were no noticeable changes in the rates of the clocks at Harvard 
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University ; the observations made at Zikawei indicate that at certain 
observatories at least the unfelt movements of earthquakes may from time 
to time have serious effects on timekeepers. 

With the object of throwing light upon this subject I shall esteem 
it a favour if directors of observatories will let me know whether any 
changes were observed or not observed in the rates of pendulum time- 
keepers on dates corresponding to those of large earthquakes enumerated 
on p. 108, addressing their communications to me at Shide, Isle of Wight, 
England. 


IV. Earthquakes and Rain. 

In the British Association Reports for 1899, p. 209, I gave a (quota- 
tion from Mr. O. H. Howarth respecting a heavy condonsal ion of aqueous 
vapour which he observed for three hours after the Mexican carthequake 
of January 21, 1899. This was in the fonn of a heavy mist which settled 
over the head of a canon at an elevation of 8,700 feet. 

Mr. Ilowarth states that in this place such mists are ne\er seen at tliis 
time of the year, it being the middle of the dry season. 

Something similar to this occurred on June 12, 1897, after the severe 
earthquake which originated on that day in the highlands of Assam. 
Mr. H. Luttrnan-Johnson, I.C.S., in the ‘Journal ’ of the Society of Arts, 
April 15, 1898, describes the weather before the earthquake as having 
cleared : the afternoon was lovely, and there was not a cloud in the sky. 
Five minutes after the earthquake the residents in Shillong wore sur- 
rounded with cloud and mist, and they sat up all night with rain beating 
upon all sides. 

Captain A. A. Howell, I.C.S., deputy -governor of the Garo Hills, 
gives the actual rainfall. The records taken at 8 a.m. showed that for 
the twenty-four hours preceding the 12th there was no rain. There was 
rain at noon on the 12th, but it cleared off at 2 p.m. The earthquake 
occurred at about 5 p.m., and after that until next morning 3*26 inches 
fell. 

In considering whether there is any possibility of a connection 
between the phenomena here considered we must remember that observa- 
tions showing that rain and cloud have followed closely on the heels of 
certain earthquakes appear to be confined to tropical and semi-tropical 
countries ; and it is in these countries where sudden showers, indicating the 
collapse of critical atmospheric conditions, are frequent. Given, therefore, 
such conditions at no great distance above the surface of the earth, which 
was probably the condition in the highlands of Assam, and then admit 
that beneath the gaseous covering consisting of layers of air of difrerent 
temperatures and with different degrees of saturation 10,000 square miles 
of mountainous country was moved, or that a much larger area was thrown 
into violent wave-like movement, we recognise that the relationship of 
earthquakes and atmospheric precipitation may not be so improbable as is 
generally supposed. As the ground rose upwards, the air immediately 
above it would suffer compression, and as the ground fell there would be 
rarefaction, whilst layers of air diftering in their physical state might be 
mixed, and a vigorous seismic activity might in this way result in pre- 
cipitation. 
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V. Earthquakes and Small Changes in Latitude. 

In vol. xvii. of the ‘ Seismological Journal of Japan,’ 1893, p. 17, 
I drew attention to the observation that the period of maxima increase 
in latitude in Berlin apparently coincided with maxima of earthquakes 
recorded in Japan. 

If we compare the wanderings of the pole from its mean position for 
the years 1895-1898 * with registers of earthquakes which have disturbed 
continental areas or the whole world, we find a somewhat similar relation- 
ship. This is shown in the accompanying table, the pole displacements 
being measured from Albrecht’s figure. 
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A conclusion suggested by this tabic is that, during intervals when the 
pole displacement has been comparatively great, large earthquakes have 
been fairly frequent, and vice versa. In the yearly totals this is marked. 

If we turn to a ligure gi\en by F. R. Ilelmert, showing variations in 
latitude as determined from 353 sets of photographic records mad(' on 
forty-two days in the months of April, May, and June, 1897 (see ‘Bericht 
uber eine neue Ueih(? von Polhohen-Bestimmuiigen, ikc., im Jahre 1897,’ 
F. R. Helmert, Potsdam), we see that successive daily means frequently 
differ from 0"*1 to 0"'2 amongst themselves. Equally large differences 
exist between the separate observations from which these means are 
deduced. 

That is to say, successive observations may show differences as great 
as the annual maximum displacement of the pole, which is about O'' *25 
from a mean position. 

If on Helmert’s figure we plot the large earthquakes for these months, 
it is seen that in the time of their occurrence they closely coincide with 

' See Bericht iiher den Stand der Er^orschvng der Breiten- Variation am Schlutsr 
des Jahres 1898, von Th. Albrecht. 
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the times at which large deviations in latitude occur. In April, when 
these deviations were comparatively small, large earthquakes did not 
occur. 

When considering the possibility of any relationship between earth- 
quakes and these extremely frequent and practically oscillatory changes 
in latitude, there are two points of importance to be remembered. 

The first is that with each of these earthquakes there is a sudden 
shifting of a large mass of material at a seismic origin. The molar dis- 
placement for the Indian earthquake of June 12, 1897, is estimated by 
Mr. R. D. Oldham by an area of 6,000 or 7,000 square miles, and it is 
not improbable that earthquakes which have caused the Pacific Ocean to 
oscillate for a period of twenty-four hours were accompanied by displace- 
ments of larger magnitude. 

The second consideration is that each of the large earthquakes here 
considered has been accompanied by surface or distortional waves 
which in many instances affect the whole surface of the globe. These 
waves, so far as we can infer from their velocity, period, and maximum 
angle of inclination, vary between twenty and seventy miles in length, 
and are from a few inches to two or three feet in height. If they attain 
the magnitudes here given (see p. 83) they seem certainly sufficient to 
relieve a district in orogenic strain. 

A further test of the suggestion that slight nutational effects may 
result from earthquakes would be to compare ol)servations indicating 
small changes in latitude made before and after the times of large earth- 
quakes referred to in the report, the more important of which are as 
follows : 


II. M. 

No. 250. Origin Mexico, Januaiy 24, 1S90, 28 44 




„ Alaska, September 

4 

„ 0 11 


337 


10 

„ 1(5 61 


338 


10 

„ 20 21 


343 

„ Smyrna, „ 

20 

„ 2 9 


347 

„ Ceram, „ 

29 

» 17 9 


381 

„ Mexico, Januaiy 

20 

1900, 18 .31 


The times given are the approximate times at the origin. These are 
expressed in Greenwich mean time (civil). 0 or 24 hrs.= midnight. The 
times at which the large waves reached any distant station may be calcu- 
lated by the application of Curve 11a or TI6 in the table on p. 67. 

VI. Selection of a Fault and Locality suitable for Observations on 
Earth-Movements. By Clement Reid. 

The selection of a favourable site for observations upon differential 
movement between the two sides of a fault presents many difficulties, and 
the locality we have chosen is more to be regarded as the best available 
than as ideally perfect. Leaving out of account for the present considera- 
tions other than geological, there are certain conditions, most of which 
must be complied with if the observations are to be of real value. 

The fault selected must be : 

1. Of considerable magnitude, and not be merely a branch fault which 
the next earth -movement may easily leave unaffected. 

2- It should be of known date, and belong to a recent geological 
period. This consideration is important, for a Tertiary movement is far 
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more likely to be still in progress than is one which can only be shown 
to affect Palajozoic or Secondary rocks. Not only have the older 
movements in many cases ceased long since, and have given place to move- 
ments in different directions ; but a fault which has long remained without 
movement tends to become closed and rc-cemented, so that there is a 
considerable likelihood that any future movement may not follow exactly 
the same line, even though the strain be in the same direction. 

3. The fault should crop out on ground fairly level, and in hard rocks, 
otherwise the observations may be masked by the slight irregular ‘ creep 
of the surface downhill, and no firm foundation for the apparatus be 
obtained. 

4. It is desirable that the rocks on the two sides of the fault, though 
geologically far apart, should be as like as possible in lithological charac- 
ter, so that any surface movements due to change of temperature or 
absorption of rain-water should afiect the two sides alike. 

5. In order to avoid complications through slow solution of the rocks 
by percolating rain, a fault bringing together insoluble silicious rocks 
would be preferable to any other. 

6. As the records to be obtained may throw great light on movements 
of the earth’s crust, it is desirable that the fault selected for observation 
should be one belonging to a set of disturbances of great magnitude, 
having common characteristics, and aflecting a considerable area. It is 
therefore important that the district chosen should be one which has been 
carefully studied geologically, and of whicli the structure is thoroughly 
known. 

These various conditions, added to tlic consideration of convenience of 
access of the locality, availability of a skilled observer, availability of the 
land, and other minor points, made a series of requirements not easy to 
satisfy, and I will now indicate in what respects the site finally selected 
comes up to or falls short of the ideal set before us. 

Consideration No. 2 confines us at once to the only area in Britain in 
which large earth-movements of Tertiary date can clearly be proved to 
have taken place. This area may be taken to lie between the North 
Downs and the English Channel, and to extend as far vrest as Weymouth 
and Abbotsbury. But only the parts of it in which Tertiary rocks are 
still preserved will do for our purpose ; the reason being that older move- 
ments of the same general character affected the Jurassic and Lower 
Cretaceous rocks. These intra- Cretaceous disturbances cannot always be 
distinguished from the Tertiary movements, in the absence of the uncon- 
formable Upper Cretaceous and Tertiary strata. Thus in the Wealden 
area a good many faults are believed to affect the Lower Cretaceous rocks ; 
but they are of no great magnitude, and it is impossible at present to 
differentiate those of Tertiary date from the older series. 

We are thus confined, by a process of elimination, to the sharply folded 
belt which occupies the southern part of the Hampshire Basin and 
includes the northern half of the Isle of Wight. Even over this area it 
would only be possible to use Mr. Horace Darwin’s apparatus at certain 
points ; for much of the country is sharply folded without faulting, and 
any earth-movements now in progress could only be measured by careful 
levelling and triangulation. Thus we are confined ultimately to a limited 
highly disturbed and faulted belt, which extends east and west through 
the centre of the Isle of Wight and reappears in Dorset between Studland 
Bay and Abbotsbury. 
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Within the area thus selected are various sharp monoclinal folds, all 
with an east and west axis, and with the strata so bent as to become 
nearly vertical. In places the lateral pressure and folding have boon so 
violent as to pass into overthrust faulting on a considerable scale. None 
of the Tertiary disturbances in this part of England is a normal drop- 
fault ; the supposed north and south Tertiary fault in the Medina valley, 
though often shown in old maps and text books, having no existence. 

The date of most violent disturbance in the system of folds above 
alluded to is clearly later than Middle Oligocene ; for in the Isle of 
Wight the Hamstead Beds, which belong to that period, and are the 
newest Tertiary strata there preserved, are tilted at a high angle. From 
various considerations, which need not here be recapitulated, it seems 
probable that this set of disturbances commenced in Eocene times, became 
most violent in the Miocene period, and died away in Pliocene times.* 
Though in our south-eastern counties older Pliocene strata to some extent 
have been tilted, the disturbance has not yet been shown to affect newer 
•deposits, or to be still in progress. This last is one of the principal points 
which our apparatus should decide. 

Consideration No. 1 limits our choice to fi small group of faults, not 
more than half-a-dozen, and as the apparatus employed needs a fairly 
clean-cut fracture, unless the pipes are to be of unreasonable length, it is 
only at a few points on these faults that the observations can be made. 
We have thus so greatly reduced the number of possible points at which 
the apparatus could be fixed, that it will now be simplest to describe the 
faults one by one, and point out to what extent they do or do not fulfil 
the rest of the requirements. 

Working from cast to west, the first Tertiary fault met with is in the 
main monocline of the Isle of Wight, which occasionally passes into a 
thrust-fault of no great extent. In one place the basement bed of the 
London Clay is brought against Bracklesham Beds ; but the strata are too 
soft and full of water to yield satisfactory fixed points. In the otliors, 
plastic Clays of the Reading Serie.s have slid over Chalk, tlm bedding being 
vertical and the surface slope very high. At no point in the Isle of 
Wight could a satisfactory site be found. 

Following this disturbed belt westward, we again meet with a sharp 
monoclinal fold, passing into a slide-fault, at Ballard Clift* in Dorset. 
This is the well-known ‘ Isle of Purbeck Fault, ^ which thrusts Chalk with 
ftints with curved bedding over .similar rock with the bedding vertical. 
The fault itself is very conspicuous in the cliflf-face, curving through about 
a tenth of a circle in a height of 280 feet.^ This fault might be a good 
one for observation ; but though it is of considerable magnitude, the 
locality is by no means convenient of access. The disturbance is, however, 
a valuable one to study, for its character is clearly shown in the section. 
The other faults with which we are now dealing apparently are all of this 
type. 

The next Tertiary fault met with is close to Corfe Castle, where in the 
sharpest part of the monoclinal curve the London Clay has been thrust 
over the Reading Beds and abuts against the Upper Chalk. This slide- 
fault is of small magnitude, and as in similar slides in the Isle of Wight, 

* Reid and Strahan, ‘ Geology of the Isle of Wight,’ chapter xiv. Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey^ 1881); Reid, ‘Pliocene Deposits of Britain,’ chapter v. ibid. 1800. 

* See Strahan, ‘ Geology of the Isle of Purbeck,’ chapter xv. Mem. Geol. Sarveif^ 
1898. 
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the ground is too steep and the rocks too soft to yield satisfactory fixed 
points. Along the same line the junction of the Chalk and Eocene is 
again slightly faulted near Lulworth ; but the fault is of small magnitude, 
and the adjoining rocks are too much shattered for our purpose. The 
Durdle fault runs parallel with and close to high cliiFs, so that delicate 
observations might be entirely masked by movements caused by the 
gradual removal of large masses of rock by the sea on the south and the 
consequent rise of the strata on that side. At Bat’s Head the Isle of 
Purbeck Fault is finally lost beneath the sea, and the shattering of th(‘ 
rocks is too great to allow of exact observations. This fault does not 
reappear in the Weymouth area. 

There still remains one of the most important Tertiary disturbances 
in the district, that known as the Ridgeway fault. This also is an over- 
thrust fault cutting through a monocline, or through the north limb of a 
sharp anticlinal fold. Its date is clearly later than the Bagshot period ; 
its magnitude is great, and if any of the Tertiary faults are still under- 
going changes, this one is likely to partake in the movement. It brings 
together rocks of very different ages and of varying character, so that the 
<*hoice of exact locality for the observations depended on the discovery of 
a spot where the fault is a clean fracture, where the rocks on each side* 
are hard and of fairly similar lithological character, and where the ground 
is sulliciently level for the apparatus. Along a good deal of its course 
there is much fault rock or broken ground, and in most parts the strata 
on one or both sides are soft. Those parts would not be convenient or 
.satisfactory for our purpose. For various reasons the choice narrowed 
down to the neighbourhood of Poxwell, where Middle or Lower Chalk 
abuts against Lower Purbeck ; or to the district between Upway and 
Portisham, a distance of four miles, where Upper Chalk is faulted 
against strata close to the base of the Lower Purbeck, or even against 
Portland Beds. Of these localities Upway was chosen (fig. 2), for there 
the deep railway-cutting has laid open the structure of the disturbance, 
and within a reasonable distance, though not too near, was a piece of 
fairly level ground, one end of which had been opened for chalk-pits and 
the other for quarries in the Purbeck Beds. The railway-cutting itself 
would not have been satisfactory, for in it a wide dyke of ‘fault-rock,’ 
composed of Oxford Clay and Cornbrash, occurs, and south of the fault 
there are soft rocks. Besides this, soft strata in a deep cutting will 
almost certainly be subject to slow ‘ creep ’ to such an extent as entirely 
to mask any deeper-seated movement. 

The site finally selected proved by an unexpected series of coincidences 
to be particularly convenient. It is broken ground, now only used for 
rough pasture and not liable to be disturbed by the plough ; it l)elongs 
to Conville and Caius College, Cambridge, who have most kindly done all 
in their power to help us in the experiment. Our tlianks are not only 
due to the College, but also to the tenant for his assistance in carrying 
out the work. And last, but not least, it was conveniently accessible to 
the member of the Committee who was prepared to undertake the 
recording. 

While our excavations were being made I examined them, and noted 
as exactly as possible the geological conditions in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, for the fault varies within very short distances, and has 
changed completely in the two hundred yards between tlie railway 
cutting and our selected site. In that short distance the dyke of Oxford 
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Clay has disappeared entirely, as is the case with the Middle Chalk on 
the north side of the fracture, as well as the Wealden and Upper and 
Middle Purbeck on the south side. The fault has also beconio a fracture 
of unusual sharpness for one of so great a magnitude. 

In discussing the character and extent of thrust of the fault at 
Ridgeway, it should not be forgotten that it does not pass through a 
series of conformable strata. The Upper Cretaceous rocks here rest 
unconformably on a folded and greatly eroded .surface of Lower Cr«*taceouw 
and Jurassic strata, so that the local absence of Wealden and of most of 
the Purbcck may be due to this unconformity. These intra- Cretaceous 
folds have an axi.s approximately parallel with the rnucli lalei Tertiary 
disturbances. TIkj most important of them is the wide anticline between 
Upway and Portland. This is followed northward by a narrow and 
sharp syiicline, which brings in the Wealden and Purbeck between Upton 
and Bincombe, and pas.ses unconformably under Upper Cretaceous rocks 
towards the east and towards the noi*th-north-west. Next follows an 
anticline, which is almost entirely hidden by the newer rocks. It is 
touched at Poxwcll, where the Jurassic strata dip northward at a higher 
angle than the Upper Cretaceous. It then seems to run heneatli the 
Chalk parallel to the southern boundary just north of the Tertiary over- 
thrust. Its southern limb reappears at Bincombe, but soon disappears 
again beneath the overthrust mass of Chidk. The position and character 
of these earlier folds, their relation to ihe Upper Cretaceous overlap, and 
the relation of both to the overlap of the Bagsliot Beds on to the Oolite/ 
are the factors which produced a continuous plane of weakness extending 
obliquely downward from the surface deep into the Jurassic strata, as 
shown in the diagram (h*g. 3). 

The outcome of this geological structure has been that any subsequent 
lateral compression in a north and south direction causes the massive 
Chalk, over 800 feet thick, to be driven against the wide arch of rigid 
Purbeck and Portland rocks extending towards Portland. Any such 
movement must tend still more to fold and buckle the already exi.sting 
small anticlines and synclines 3 but the main arch of hard Upper Jurassic 
rocks would offer great resistance, as would the horizontal chick-bedded 
Chalk. Thus the Clialk must approach the main anticline, overriding the 
niimjr folds, taking witli it such parts of them as happened to be above 
the plane of greatest weakness, and smearing the slide-plane with Oxford 
Clay and Cornbrash caught up in the passage over the northern limb of 
the anticline. 

The above explanation will, I believe, account for the whole of the 
curious phenomena recorded along this line of fault. Granted north and 
south compression, any differential movement must be along this plane of 
weakness. The extent of the differential movement must also he greatest 
at the surface where the plane emerges, and must rapidly decrease down- 
ward and northward until the fault entirely disappears. The extent of 
the movement in this case is iwohably about half a mile. 

From the dat<a in the memoirs and maps of the Geological Survey, and 
from iny notes made more recently, I have constructed tho subjoined 
geological section across the fault at the point where our apparatus is 
ffxed (fig. 4 ) ; but though the underground structure must bo not unlike 
that indicated, the exact curve of the fault, and also the exact character 


' See Reid, * Go Jogy of Dorchester,’ chapter vi., Memoirs Oeol, Survey, 1805). 
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of the hidden folds beneath the Chalk, must remain uncertain The 
Eocene deposits are not shown in this section, as they happen to have 
been denuded along the lino selected They occur only a short distance 
away out of the line of section The actual evidence seen at the surface 
close to our site will now be described 

On the south A>ide of the fiult the strata dip northward at vaiying 
angles for a distance of about two miles from the crest of the mam anti- 
cline, the lowest rocks in the district occurring m this anticline north of 
Radipole, where the Forest Marble appears at the surface To this 
succeed in order the Cornbiash, Oxford Clay, Corallian Rocks, and 
Kiraeridge Clay, followed at XJpway (at the south border of the map, 
hg 2), where the slope becomes steeper, by Portl vnd vSand, Poitlaiid btone, 
and Lower Puibcck Beds The lower quarries at Upway are in Portland 



Rock, dipping north , the highei are m Lower Puibeck, nearly horizontal, 
for at that point the lowest part of a synclinal fold is reached and the 
strata begin to rise again. 

Higher up the hill in quarry and road cutting the sections are nearly 
continuous, the dip being about S S W at angles vaiymg from 15° to 30° 
Signs of lateral compression are also common, this being particularly 
well seen on the west side of the quart y nearest to the fault, where in a 
few yards the dip changes from nearlj horizontal, with small sharp folds, 
to an angle of 15° At the extreme noith edge of this quart y th< 
Committee undertook special excavations in older to clear up the geology 
at a point close to the fault We followed a particukar lock bed to a 
depth of 9 feet from the surface, obtaining the subjoined section, seen 
from the east (fig. 5). The strata laid bare belong to the ‘ dirt bed ^ of the 
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Lower Purbeck, and occur within a few feet of the Portland Rock. The 
strike is almost parallel to the fault, though more nearly east and west. 
Thus it becomes almost certain that Portland Beds crop out at the 
surface immediately east of the Roman road and are probably within less 
than 10 feet of the surface at the point where the recording apparatus 
crosses the fault. 

Taking now the trench in which the apparatus is placed, we will 
describe the strata there seen on each side of the fault. The trench is 
9 metres long, and at the four observing stations (see Mr. Horace Darwin’s 
Report, p. 119) sections were exposed to a depth varying from to 7 feet. 
At Station SS (the southernmost) the depth was 5.J, feet, of which the top 
3 feet was in disturbed ground, the lower 2.\ showing Iiard brownish fine- 
grained oolite with fossils, the rock being somewhat shattered, with small 
open fissures, which were afterwards filled in with concrete. This rock 
undoubtedly belongs to the Lower Purbcck ; it seems to dip at a high angle 
in a southerly direction, the strike, however, not being parallel witli the 
fault. The shallower trench l)etween Stations SS and S showed similar 
strata, though no fossils or oolitic grains were observed. At Station S the 
hole was also feet de(*p ; the rock being a hard splintery brown limestone, 
more or less nodular and containing small chert nodules. 1 believe that this 
rock corresijonds with some cherty limestones which are seen in the large 
Upway Quarry, just below the ‘dirt-bed’ and within 5 or 10 feet of the 
base of the Purbecks. Near the fault, howe\er, they are harder and 
more crystalline than in the quarry. J was not able to find thf* earthy 
and carbonaceous ‘ dirt-l)(Hl ’ at this point, though it is so well seen only 
00 or GO feet away (see fig. 3). The .stjueezing-out or tliickening of a soft 
stratum is, however, a phenomenon constantly to be met witli near a big 
disturbance, and the absence of the carbonaceous seam is probably due to 
this cause. The south cheek of the fault consists of brecciated white 
limestone with chert. These exposures seem to indicate that the Portland 
Stone must occur within 5 feet or so of the surface close to the fault, and 
on the strength of the new evidence I have added an inlier of Portland 
rock to the map made by Mr. Strahan, who agrees with me that such an 
addition is necessary. 

The fault itself is represented by a l)and of fault-rock not more than 
2 feet in thickness and quite unlike the wide dyke of mingled Oolite and 
Oxford Clay seen in the railway-cutting. In our trench the fault-rock is 
a hard mass of breccia consisting of Upper Chalk and fragments of 
Purbeck Limestone. 

The north cheek of the fault consists of very hard shattered and 
re-crystallised flinty chalk like that associated with the similar disturb- 
ances at Corfe Castle and at Ballard Clift’, though at Ridgeway I did not 
observe actual calcite veins. Two feet north of the fault I dug out a 
specimen of Ananrhytes ovatus ; but this echinoderm and a few fragments 
of Inocemmus were the only fossils I could find in the Chalk in our trench. 
The flinty character of the Chalk and the presence of the Aimnehytes 
show, however, that we have passed suddenly from Lower Purbeck to Upper 
Chalk, and the character of the Chalk and of the included flints indicates, I 
think, that we are at an horizon above the Micraster-zones and probably at 
least 300 feet above the base of the Chalk. 

Between the fault and Station N the Chalk gradually becomes softer 
and less crystalline and contains small broken flints, black with moderate 
rinds. The hole at Station NN showed 6 feet of moderately hard Chalk, 
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with numerous brownish -grey flints ; the Chalk being fissured but not 
altered. At Station NN the hole was 7 feet deep and exhibited Chalk 
with numerous flints, the rock being much slickensided and fissured. It 
contained a few fragments of htoceramus. I was not able anywhere to 
get a satisfactory dip in the Chalk in the trench or holes ; though the 
general impression suggested was of an ascending succession northward, 
and of a high dip in that direction. 

The general results of the geological examination may thus be sum- 
marised. The fault, at the point where the apparatus crosses it, probably 
cuts out strata having a thickness of nearly 1,000 feet, made up thus : — 


Chalk (part of Upper, whole of Middle and Lowei) . . . 300 

Greensand and Gault . . . . . . . . .160 

Wealden ........... 350 

Upper Parbeck 60 

Middle Pnrhrok 50 

Lower Puibeek (to within 5 feet of base) . . . . .86 


Total feet 985 

The break, however, is not caused by a normal fault of 985 feet throw. 
It is the result of a sliding movement over a cylindrical surface curving 
downward and northward from nearly vertical to nearly horizontal. 
This view, as pointed out by Mr. Btrahan, explains the presence of a 
dyke of Oxford Clay and Cornbrash in the railway-cutting ; a fact which 
cannot be satisfactorily accounted for by normal faulting, even to the 
extent of 2,500 or 3,000 feet. The movement along the curve of the 
thrust-plane amounts to not less than 2,500 feet, even if the strata are 
every where vertical to the fault. It is just possible, however, that earlier 
faulting along nearly the same line in intra- Cretaceous times brought up 
Cornbrash, so that it occurs immediately beneath the Upper Cretaceous 
rocks just north of the Tertiary fault. On this supposition, and with 
the most favourable angle of dip throughout, the Tertiary thrust may not 
exceed 500 feet. The most probable estimate of the extent of the 
Tertiary displacement is, however, about half a mile ; a l(»wer estimate 
demands an improbable series of fortuitous coincidences, such as we are 
not justified in postulating. 

There is one point that I should like to suggest for future considera- 
tion. The disturbances just described result from lateral compression of 
the strata in a north and south direction, and it is clear that levelling 
across the fractures will only give us one chmient in that motion. The 
horizontal movement must be of much greater magnitude than the vertical, 
and could be accurately tested by triangulation. As the folds have always 
an east and west axis, and there is no sign of disturbance in other 
directions, triangulation across the folds from fixed points lying east and 
west ought to enable us to test whether any change is now going on over 
wider areas. Even a comparison of the earlier Ordnance triangulation 
of the South of England with the later one might throw light on this 
question, if the stations can be identified with sufficient accuracy. No 
minute re-measurement of a base-line would be necessary for this test. 
If the movement is going on at all it must be far greater in a north and 
south than in an east and west direction — i.e., it will alter the latitude 
but not the longitude. It must therefore distort every triangle which can 
be re-observed from two such points as St. Catherine’s Down and the top 
of Portland. 
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VII. An atUmpt to detect and measure any relative movement of the strata 

that may be now taking place at the Ridgeway Fault near Uj)way, 

Dorsetshire. — Preliminary Report by Horace Darwin, August 1 900. 

The Fault for this experiment was selected by Mr. Clement Heid, and 
is described by him in a separate report. It would have ]>een better if 
the rock had been harder and more impervious to water ; the solubility 
of the carbonate of lime in the rock is also a disadvantage. The site is 
easy of access, an essential point in such an experiment ; this, together 
with the advantages pointed out by Mr. C. Reid, justify the selection of 
the Fault. 

The B'ault where the apparatus is fixed is a few yards east of the 
Roman road and about hGO ^ards north of the cross roads in the village 
of TJpway, Dorsetshire, and is about 3fi0 feet above Ordnance datum. 
Gonville and Cains College, Cambiidge, .allowed the apparatus to be fixed 
on their property and did all in their power to make the experiment 
successful, .and the Committee arc most grateful to them. I must thank 
Mr. Nelson Richardson for the m.any hours’ help he gave me at Hpway, 
and in arranging for the experiment, .and for the readings he took after- 
wards. Thanks are also due to Mr. Loveless, the tenant of the land, 
for the care he has taken in carrying out the work and the help he gave 
in every way. 

Four positions were taken in a straight line approximately at right 
angles to the fault ; these positions will be denoted by the letters N.N., N., 
S., S.S. ; N.N. is 9 metres and N. 4^ metres north of the Fault, and S.8. 
is 9 metres and H, 4^ metres south of it. The apparatus is arranged to 
measure the relative vertical movement of the strata at these four 
stations. There are advantages in selecting four instead of two stations. 
If there had been only two stations, and the appar.atus got damaged at 
one of them, the experinnmt must have been a f.ailure ; .also, if there had 
been any accidental displacement of the apparatus relatively to the strata 
at either of the two stations it might have led to misleading results. 
With four st.ations such damage or movement will probably be detected, 
and the results, though less \ aluable, will not be rendered quite useless, 
as would be the case with only two stations. 

The movement of the strata at the Fault may take place in any or all 
of the following w.ays : — 

(1) The strata on both sides of the Fault may tilt as .a whole without 
any slip taking place at the Fault. 

(2) The strata at the north side may tilt and the south side not tilt, 
and still no slip at the Fault. 

(3) The strata at the south side may tilt and the north side not tilt, 
and still no slip at the Fault. 

(4) There may be slipping at the Fault with no tilting. 

These four movements may be all taking place at the same time, and 
the use of four stations will allow of each movement being separated from 
the others. 

The apparatus has been designed by me and made by the Caiiibridgo 
Scientific Instrument Company, Limited. I have not been able to give 
sufficient time this summer to overcome some difficulties which I regret 
that I did not foresee, and it is for this reason that no numerical results 
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are given in this report. The instrument, however, promises Well, and I 
hope next year to give a description of it and numerical results ; now I 
only propose to explain its general principle. 

A brass casting is permanently fixed to the rock at each of the four 
stations, and it is the relative vertical movement of these castings which 
is measured. A stand carrying a microscope can be placed on any of 
these castings ; it has three feet, each in the form of an inverted V, and 
these rest on three cylindrical pieces forming part of the brass casting. 
This is the usual geometrical arrangement, giving six points of contact, 
and determining absolutely the relative position of the microscope stand 
and the casting. The microscope is about 4 feet long, and thus the eye 
is in a convenient position for taking an observation. The microscope is 
moved vertically in the stand by a micrometer screw, and carries at its 
lower end a needle pointing vertically downward. The micrometer 
screw is turned, the microscope is lowered till the needle point touches 
the surface of some oil contained in a vessel fixed to the rock, and 
the position of the micrometer screw noted. The microscope and stand 
are then removed and placed on the other eastings, and the observation 
repeated ; in this way the relative position of the casting at efich station 
to the oil surface is measured. The four oil vessels are connected by a 
pipe ; the surface of the oil is therefore at the same level. The needle 
point is illuminated by a mirror fixed in the oil vessel, and the light, 
leaving it in a nearly horizontal direction, is refiected by a vertical 
mirror nearly directly backwards, and is then again reflected vertically 
upwards through the object-glass and eyepiece of the microscope. On 
looking vertically dciwnwards through the microscope, the needle point 
and its reflection in the surface of the oil are seen as if the eye were 
placed just above the surface of the oil ; and when the micrometer screw 
is turned the needle point and its image are seen to approach each other. 
The moment of contact is perfectly evident ; the needle and its image 
appear to run into each other in a confused manner, owing to the dis- 
tortion of the oil surface when the needle point touches it. The delicacy 
is considerable ; the divisions in the divided liead of the micrometer screw 
correspond to a movement of min., and it is easy to estimate a tenth 
of these divisions, but I do not think tliat the readings can bo trusted to 
this amount, and it is proposed only to read to mm, which is well 
within the power of the instrument. 

The micrometer readings give the height of each station above the oil 
surface, and from these readings is deduced the movement at each 
station relatively to a datum plane. This datum plane is taken at the 
mean level of the four stations. The necessary calculations also prevent 
any error arising from change of the oil level due to expansion or 
evaporation, damage to the needle point, or expansion of the microscope. 

It is hoped that a very small slip at the Fault will be detected and 
measured, but even if the movement should ever become as much as 
10 mm. to 20 mm., it can still be measured with great accuracy. It is 
unlikely that such a movement will damage the lead pipe where it crosses 
the Fault ; damage to the pipe, however, can bo easily remedied without 
impairing the accuracy of the readings. Some readings have been taken, 
but it is feared that they are not perfectly trustworthy ; they may, 
however, be useful in confirming later results. 
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Report on the Present State of the Theory of PoinUgrovps. — Part I. 

By Frances Hardcastle, Cambridge. 

Contents. 

8 1. Introduction. 

^ 2. Historical Outline 

§ 3. Analysis of the Subject according to Content 

§ 4. Brill’s Memoirs on Elimination and Algebraic Correspondences, 1803-1873 

§ 1. Introduction. 

The term point*group is a direct translation of the German word Piinkt- 
gruppp^ first used by Prill and Noether in the year 1873 in their classic 
memoir on algebraic functions/ but to my knowledge, although more than 
a quarter of a century has elapsed since then, there has been no very 
systematic attempt to present the theory of point-groups to English 
readers along any of its lines of development. And yet it should prove 
of interest (‘ven to th(jse mathematicians who do not desire to specialise 
in it, for, historically and logically, it touches upon many distinct branches 
of pure mathematics. To mention only those which are most directly 
brought into connection with each other, we have the intersections of 
plane curves, the elimination of \ariables from systems of equations, the 
algebraic theory of corresixmdences on a plane curve, properties of linear 
systems of plane curves, and applications of the theory of functions to 
the theory of curves and surfaces in space of any number of dimen- 
sions. 

As frequently happens when the progress of a subject has been due 
to many different writers, the logical and the chronological divisions do 
not coincide. 1 have therefore in view a dual arrangement of the 
subject-matter. In the present instalment of my Report, I have 
attempted to sketch this proposed arrangement under its two aspects, 
viz. : as an historical outline (§ 2), and as an analysis according to 
content (§ 3). This is followed (§ 4) by a detailed account of one of the 
historical divisions. I hope in the subsequent portions of the Report to 
deal in a somewhat similar way with the remaining divisions, and to 
append a complete bibliography. 

§ 2. Historical Outline. 

A. 1720-1818. Memoirs on the intersections of plane curves from 
Maclaurin to Lamd. 

[Lam^ was the first to express the linearity of the system of citrves through 
the intersections of two given 

B. 1818-1867. Memoirs and other published accounts of theorems on 
tho intersections of curves from Lamd to Riemann, including those of 
Plucker and Cayley. 

[^l^litcker teas the first to introduce explicitly projective methods by 

* ‘ Ueber die algebraischen Functionen und ihre Anwendung in der Geometric,’ 
Math. Ann.f vol. vii,, pp. 2C9-310. 

* Cf. 0. A. Scott, Bull. Am. Math. Soc.^ vol. iv., p. 2G2, 1898. 
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means of homogeneous co-ordinates;^ and also to fix one curve in the 
discussion, treating the other curves as variable.'^ Caylefs theorems are 
interesting on account of the suhseqi^ent discussion as to their true 
formulation,^ 

C. 1857-1873. (i.) Memoirs on bi-rational transformation. 

(ii.) BrilFs memoirs on elimination and algebraic correspondences, 
(1863-1873). detailed account of these is given in § 4, i)fra.^ 

(iii.) Memoirs and other publications connecting the theory of 
functions with the theory of plane algebraic curves, including those of 
Clebsch and Gordan, Brill and Noether. 

[Clebsch and Gordaits treatise attempted to found Riemann^s results in 
the theory of Abelian functions on an algebraic basis: the standpoint is 
mainly that of projective geometry. To Brill and Noether is due the 
initiation of the main line of enquiry in the theory of linear series of point- 
groups on a base-curve, from the standpoint of bi-rational transformation.^ 

(iv.) Memoirs on the intci-sections of curves. 

D. 1873-1890. (i.) Noether’s memoirs published in the Matheinatische 
Annalen, and in Crelle, on the theory of functions, and on analytical 
geometry. 

(ii.) Memoirs on linear systems of plane curves, treated analytically 
from the standpoint of bi-rational transformation. 

[These are chiefly by Italian writers, beginning with Caporali in 
1881.] 

(iii.) Castelnuovo’s memoirs on linear series of point-groups on plane 
curves treated geometrically from the standpoint of bi-rational transforma- 
tion. 

! iv.) Segre’s memoirs on curves and surfaces in hyperspace, 
v.) Intersection theorems as treated by Bacharach and Zeufchen. 

[These connect Cayley's theorems with Brill and Noether's theorem of 
residuation.^ 

(vi.) Brill’s memoirs on algebraic correspondences in the Mathema- 
tische Annalen contrasted with Castelnuovo’s memoir on the num\)er 
of rational involutions to be found on a curve of given genus (deficiency). 

E. 1890-1900. (i.) Castelnuovo’s memoir on linear systems of plane 
curves as determined by given points (1891, Alem, Torino, vol. 42). 

(ii.) Memoirs on the theory of algebraic surfaces chiefly by Castel- 
nuovo and Enriques, and summarised by them in an article in vol. 48 
of the Mathematische Annaleri (1896). 

(iii.) Segre’s paper on the geometry on a simply infinite algebraic 
manifold, in which the properties and applications of linear series are 
derived from theorems in the geometry of hyperspace (Annali di Mat,, 
vol. 22, 1894). 

(iv.) Bertini’s account of the principal theorems concerning linear series 
of point-groups on a plane curve, written chiefly from Brill and Noether’s 
standpoint (Annali di Mat., vol. 22, 1894). 

* Cf Brill and Noether, Jahreshcr. d. Deutechen Math. Ver,, vol. iii., p. 207, 1894. 

* Cf. Brill and Noether, ibid., p. 290. 

* Cf. Brill and Noether, loo, eit., p. 546. 
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(v.) Brill and Noether’s report on the theory of algebraic functions, 
containing succinct accounts of the contents and importance of many of 
the memoirs in the above divisions. 

(vi.) Solution of the question of the identity of the terms involution 
and linear series by Humbert and by Castelnuovo (1893). 

(vii.) F. S. Macaulay’s papers in the Proceedings of the London Mathema- 
tical Society, vols. 26, 29, 31, 1895-99, on curves through given points. 

§ 3. Analysis according to Content. 

A. The three different methods of investig/ition, viz, analytical, 
geometrical, transcendental. 

B. Various definitions of the terms in use by English, French, German, 
and Italian writers, and the logical connection of the ideas when defined 
in the language of analytical geometry. 

C. Results obtained by the theory, expressed in the terms defined 

ill B. 

(<i) Concerning the linear series of point -groups on a given base-curve, 
c.g., Clifford’s theorem, the Rlemann~Poch theorem. 

(/?) Concerning the base-curve, proved by means of the properties of 
linear series of point-groups, and of linear systems of plane curves, e.g. : 

(?.) I*ersistence under hi-rational transformation of p {deficiency, 
genns). 

(ii.) lied notion of the order of a curve nnth given deficiency. 

(Hi.) Classijication of ^dane cicrvcs into rational, hyper elliptic, \i-go7ial. 

. D. Properties of surfaces in hypcrspace in connection with the pro- 
perties of linear systems. 

§ 4r. Brill’s IMemoirs on Elimination and Algebraic Correspondences. 

1863 1873. 

Brill’s earliest papers ill the Mathematische Annalen are on problems 
which arose naturally out of the subject-matter of his Ifabilitations- 
schrift, viz. the transformation theory of algebraic functions in connec- 
tion with Riemann’s memoirs on Abelian functions. Clebsch and 
Gordan, in their treatise on Abelian functions, published in 1866 (the 
year before Brill’s IlahiJifationsschrift), had attempted to develop 
a theory of the applications of Abelijin functions to geometry. Inter- 
preting Abel’s and Riemann’s equations as curves, they expressed 
the number p, which plays a fundamental part in Riemann’s theory of 
Abelian integrals, in terms of the singularities of the corresponding plane 
curve, thus identifying it with the number studied by Cayley under the 
name of deficiency. They further discussed the persistence of this number 
under bi-rational transformation — that is, the simplest type of a onc-one 
correspondence and the existence of certain constants (moduli) invariant 
under such transformation. Brill adopted their interpretation of the 
equations, and his work, though essentially analytical in form, is capable 
of direct geometrical application in its re.sults. 

The number of the moduli is the subject of the first two papers. In 
the earlier of the two ' he remarks that Riemann, by analysis, found 

^ Math. Anti.^ vol. i., pp. 401-406, 1869, * Note beziiglich der Zahl der Moduln einer 
Classe von algebraischen Gleichungen.* 
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3 ;k> — 3 to be the number of moduli of his ‘ normal * function, whereas 
Cayley ^ obtained, by geometrical considerations, the number — 6 for the 
curve of (/?4-l)th order, the ‘normal * curve of Clebsch and Gordan ; but 
by actually performing the transformation of the latter — in the case ^)=4 
— into Riemann’s form. Brill shows that there are in fact only 3jp — 3 
moduli (a result which Cayley verified later.) ^ The second paper ^ was 
occasioned by a memoir by Casorati and Cremona,* in which the trans- 
formation of Clebsch and Gordan^s form into Riemann’s is effected, by 
geometrical methods, for the cases /y=4, 5, G. Brill obtains their results 
by different methods, employing the properties of curves in space of three 
dimensions. An example forp = 6 is a septic with nine double points ; this 
he connects by a one-one transformation with a curve in space of the 8th 
degree, quoting Cayley to show that the transformation can be effected 
in exactly five ways, corresponding to the five straight lines in space 
which meet the tortuous curve of the 8th degree in four points. Similarly 
for 7 ? = 7, the transformation of a plane curve of the 8th degree can be 
effected in twenty-one different ways. These examples are important, as 
forming a connecting link between the theory of transformation, in which 
they presented themselves, and the theory of elimination, to wliich they 
directly lead ; moreover, within the theory of elimination they suggest 
the question of the number of diftereiit solutions satisfying a system of 
simultaneous equations. 

In the year 1871, Brill begins to turn his attention to a wider theory, 
that of elimination when stated .algebraically, or of correspondences when 
stated geometrically. This is shown in the title of a paper,*' which con- 
tains proof of theorems required in the succeeding paper ; ^ but neither 
of these has any immediate application to our present purpose. 

The geometrical side of the theory of correspondences had been 
already attacked by Chaslcs, De Jonquieres, and Cayley, but algebraical 
proofs of many theorems were still wanting ; and, moreover, the treat- 
ment of the problems in a purely symbolical and analytical manner led 
to the establishment of theorems in the general theory of elimination, 
which in their turn apply to a region intimately connected with the 
theory of correspondences — that of point-groups on a curve— but at the 
date we speak of, still comparatively unexplored. 

In Briir.s first important contribution to the theory of (elimination,^ 
he attacks the problem of the number of different solutions which satisfy 
a system of simultaneous equations.'** He remarks that Roberts^*' and 
Salmon * * confined themselves to a discussion of the degree of the 
eliminant in the whole number of variables, not the degree in which 

* JProc, London Math. Sor.j vol. i., 18(55, ‘On the transformation of plane curve.s.’ 

* Math. Ann.., vol. viii., pp. :{r>9-,*J62. ‘On the group of points G] on a scxtic 
curve with five double points,’ 1874, 

* Ihid.^ vol. ii., pp. 471-471, 1870, ‘ Zweite Note bezuglich der Muduln einer 
Classc von algebraisohen Gleich ungen.’ 

■* Accad. Milan^ May, 1870. ^ Phil. Trantt.^ 1870, ‘On skew surfaces.’ 

® Math. Ann.f vol. iv., pp. 510-526, *Zur Theorio der Elimination und der 
algebrai.schen Curven.’ 

^ Ihid., pp. 527-549, ‘ Ueber zwei Berilhrimgsprobleme.’ 

■ Math. Ann.., vol. v., pp. 378-396, 1872, ‘ Ueber Elimination aus einern gewissen 
System von Gleichungen.’ 

® See also Math. Ann., vol. iv., pp. 542-648, 1871. 

Crelle, vol. Ixvii., pp. 266-278, 1867. 

** Higher Algebra, Lessons VIII. and XVIII. 
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each variable appears. The latter is the more difficult problem, and 
admits of complications in which the interpretation of certain equations 
as correspondences is of great value (see infra^ p. 129). 

In this paper ho finds by induction, without a rigorous proof, a 
formula for the number of solutions of a system of equations in k inde- 
pendent variables (each equation being symmetrical in all the variables), 
the system consisting of a number of equations equivalent to i -h 1 inde- 
pendent equations ; so that Ar— t— 1 of the variables must have arbitrarily 
assigned values before the expression ‘ number of solutions ^ can have a 
meaning. When k — i — 1 have been so chosen, the ‘number of solutions’ 
means the number of different ways in which the remaining i+1 can be 
found to satisfy any ^ + 1 equations of the system. The number (see 
formula (A), infra) is made to depend on the sums and differences of the 
numbers of common solutions of pairs of systems of equations (in square 
brackets in (A) below), one system of each pair being of the same kind 
as the original system, but equivalent to fewer than i-\-\ independent 
equations ; while the second system of the pair is either precisely one 
equation, symmetrical in all the variables, or consists of a system equiva- 
lent to 2, or 3, . . ., or i 4-1 independent equations, involving only k — 1, 
A — 2, . k — i variables respectively. As an important example of a 
system of equations of the assumed nature, ho considers the original 
system to consist of all the equations formed by equating to zero every 
A-rowed determinant of the following matrix of k-^i columns and 
k rows, 

01 (^2)j V’2 (^2)) • • • 0A + t(^2)|l 


01 (^^a)i 02 (^a)> • • • 0A^^(^)|.)I 

where 0j, . . . (/>; + , are integral functions of the mth degree of the 
single variables enclosed in the brackets, these variables Xj, . . . X^ being 
all independent. Such a matrix is more shortly written as l'A;4-ilA, and 
the number of solutions as (A;4-t);^. This notation is also employed when 
the (//s are functions of more than one variable each, the variables being 
then connected by k relations (see infra, p. 127). The number of common 
solutions of all the X:-rowed determinants it contains is known to be equal 
to the number of common solutions of the i -f 1 determinants, 

01 (^i)> • • • 0A-1 (^i)> 0t (^ 1 ) 

; 0/.-1 (^2)> 0 r (^ 2 ) 

01 (^/)f • • • 0A-1 0i (^a) 

where t‘=zk, k-\-\, . . . k + i in turn, provided the A-—1 -rowed deter- 
minants of the matrix 

l</)i (X|), . . . (X,) I 

!i : : 

01 0^a)i • • • 0fc-i (^a) 


do not all vanish. 
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By a generalisation of simple cases, this number of solutions is 
reduced to the following formula : — 

(A) — l)ft]+ . . . 

• • • 

where [(A: + t— 1)* stands for the number of common solutions of 
— 1||^ (equivalent to i independent equations, provided the k^\- 
rowed determinants, mentioned above, do not vanish), and of which 
represents precisely one equation ; and so on. A rigorous proof of this 
formula was not given until 1890,^ but, assuming it to hold, the number 
of solutions, when the variables are all independent, is found by perfectly 
valid reasoning in the paper under consideration, and particular cases of 
the more general problem, to which formula (A) also applies {i.e. when 
there are k pairs of variables, connected by k relations), are solved in 
the next paper ^ by direct evaluation. 

When the tei’ms of the right-hand side of (A) come to be actually 
evaluated, the particular case, here alone considered {i.f\ of k independent 
variables), prox es capable of direct treatment by algebraic theorems in 
elimination proved in the earlier part of the paper, and the final result is 

.V __{m—k-{'\){m—k) . . . 

i.2T'3:t. i+i 

Prom the point of view of the theory of point-groups, a geometri- 
cal problem which Brill solves by means of formula (A) is of interest ; it 
is thus stated : 

Given a {k+i—\)-2)^y infinite family of curves^ of order viz. : 
a,<^,(x,y)-f a 2 ^ 2 (x,y)-f • • • jLs{>nminy k-i-l of f he 

poitifs of inter, sect ion with a straiyht line, to find i othern such that every 
curve throuyh thenf^ k — 1 also /xisses tlivouyh a certain kth point. In how 
many ways can this he done 7 

Or, in other words : 

In how many ways can k points he chosen on n straight line, fto that an 
i-ply infinite system of carves, selected from a (k-f i — Vpidy infinite system 
may pass throuyh them ? 

Since the number of solutions is all that is required, the problem is not 
made less general by taking the intersections with a definite straight line, 
fay 2/=0 ; substituting this value for y in the equation from the outset, 
we are led to finding the number of solutions of exac'tly thc5 matrix con- 
sidered on p. l'2oj leading to formula (A), which, since .r,, . . . x,^ are k 
independent variables, can be directly evaluated as »above. 

Briirs investigations into the theory of correspondences definitely 
commenced in 1872.'* In tlie introductory remarks he attributes the 
origin of this theory (in geometry) to Chasles, who, in 1804, first enun- 
ciated the principle of correspondence for points on a straight line : 

‘ if every point x there are n jmints y, and to every point y there arc m 
points X, the7i at ni-f n points an \ coincides with n y and who after- 
wards extended it, in 1866, to points on any unicmrsal curve.* Cayley 

» Math. Ann.y vol. xxxvi., p. 32fi. « Tbifl., vol. vi. 

* Ibid., vol. vi., pp. 33-05, ‘ Ueber Entsprechon von Punkt.‘.ystcmon auf ciner 
Curve.’ 

* Comptes Iteadus, vol. Iviii., June 27, 1864, and vol. Ixii., p. 11. 
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had given ^ an extension of this principle to curves of any deficiency 
without, however, formally proving it, and it is at this stage that 
Brill took up the subject. He gives an algebraic proof of Cayley’s formula 
for the number of united points of one correspondence on a given curve of 
deficiency 7?, and he finds, moreover, the proper extension to curves 
of any deficiency of the well-known algebraic theorem : ‘ if between the 
points Xj y of a straight line^ there exists a relation (^^(x, y)=0 uteans of 
which /v points x correspond to a point y and X points y to a point x ; arid 
further, if by means of a second relation (}/{x, y)=0 points x correspond 
to X' points y ; then the number of pairs of points which satisfy both 
relations is (0 ^')=a:X' + The first relation (fi(x^ y)=0 is said to establish 
a correspondence (r, X) between the points on the straight line ; the 
second, y)=0, a correspondence (s', X'), and gives the number of 
pairs of points which satisfy both correspondences. 

Brill’s extension is as follows : — Given a fixed point z on a curve f of 
deficiency p, and two movable points^ x, y, on the same curve, and let the 
two relations, (jj (x, y, z) = 0, <(»'(x, y, z)=0 hold, udiich, regarded as functions 
of X have k, k' points of interserfion, respectivcl y, with f (x)=0, of which 
ft, ft', respectively, coincide with the point z, and y, y' with the point y 
and which, regarded as functions of y, have 1, Y points of intersection, 
respectively, with f (y)=:0, of which a, a', respectively , coincide with the 
point z, and y, y' with the point x ; then the number of pairs of points, 
X, y, {each point being distinct from the other and not coinciding with z), 
which satisfy both relations is given by (f/»^')=/vX'-h/:'X — 2jt?yy', 


where 


r.=*-/3-y, 

t X=7 — y — < 1 , X'=/' — y' — a. 


The first application of this formula is to find in how many 'tvays three 
points on a curve f=0 can be chosen, so that a singly infinite system of 
curves, selected from a given triply- infinite system, may 2 ^as 8 through them. 
This is a simple case of the problem already referred to on p. 125 (viz. 
A’=r3, i = l), but now we have to deal with a base-curve of any deficiency 
p, instead of the straight line, and thus it is impossible to eliminate ?/ and 
to obtain equations in three independent variables .^*1, x.^, We obtain 
a matrix similar, but not identical, to that on p. 125, viz. : — 


1>i(^^yi)> 

and further, the three equationsy’(.r|yi) — 0, / (.r, 7/2) =0, /(.>•<// ,) = 0. 

As before remarked, liowover, the formula (A) still holds and gives us 
(3-f l),, = [(3)j(3) J — (3— 1), but for this simple case it is worth while to 
work out the problem directly in the first place, without using formula 
(A), as it alFords insight into the geometrical inc.aning of a correspondence 
01)serve, first, that before a finite number of solutions can be found, 
one point, on^/=0, must be assumed arbitrarily, since /• — 1 = 1. 


* Cowptes Jtnulus, vol, Ixii., lS 6 r>, p. 6 SG. 

* Cayley’s result is that tlic number of ‘ united points ’ is ni + w + 2p7i, where ^ is a 
quantity afterwards known as the R ertigkeit of the correspondence curve. 

■’ $ is said to be the Wertigkeit of at = 7 at .r = y ; 

/3' „ ,, „ „ at ,r = 2 :, 7 ' at .T = // ; 

« fF .. »» at // = », 

„ M „ 4 )’ at y esc. 
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Also, if any two independent curves of the triply-infinite system can be 
passed through this arbitrary point z and through certain other two a;, 3/, 
oii/=0, then a siiigly-infinite number passes tlirougli these three points, 
and they form one of the triplets whose number is required. To arrive at 
two independent curves of the system, take any two Jixed points A, B, in 
the plane, and consider first the curve through and A, then that through 
s and B ; each has scill one degree of freedom, but loses this and becomes 
perfectly determinate if passed through a common point y on /= 0 . Let 
every curve of the triply-infinite system have M movable points of 
intersection with /= 0 — that is to say, M points whose co-ordinates depend 
on the variable parameters of the system — then thi-se two independent 
curves determined by // have each M — 2 points of intersection .r with/=0 
besides aiul ij ; and in general the M— 2 x's belonging to one curve will 
be all distinct from those belonging to the other ; but if ?/ be properly 
chosen (or, we may say, for certain positions of y on/— 0) an x of one curve 
will coincide with an .r of the other, .r, y, z tluis forming one of the retjuired 
triplets, since two independent curves pass through them. The expression 
for certain 2}ositions of y on f=0 introduces the idea of the movement of the 
point y on/ which necessitates a corresponding movement of the two sets of 
M — 2 .r’s belonging to the two distinct curves ; we may say with reference 
to each curv-e, that to every position of y there correspond ^ — 2 positions 
of X ; moreover, since, when confining the attention to the curve through 
and A, it is immaterial which of the M — 1 points is called y, we say 
that to every position of x there correspond JVl — 2 i)ositions of y : loe 
have a symmetrical correspondence (M— 2, M - 2 ) hetireen the points y 
established oyii — 0 by means of the curve thronyh z and A ; and, similarly, 
we have another established by means of the curve througli ^ and b! 
But we have already pointed out that for certain positions of y, Le, of the 
one of the M — 1 points which is common to both curves, there will be an 
X common to them as well, and it is the number of such positions of y (or 
of this x^ since the relation of this particular x and y is reversible) that 
we wish to find. 

Again, since the original .system has three degrees of freedom, the 
system through A (or through B) has two degrees of freedom ; hence one 
curve of the system can always be drawn to touch /=0 at any point on it, 
and no curve can. have a double point. Jn other words, wherever z is 
taken on/=0, there is always one position of y which coincides with (on 
the curve touching/=0 at z)j or y=z satisfies the correspondence equation 
(j) identically once. (If no curve could have been drawn to touch /==0 at 
any arbitrary point, y=z would not satisfy the correspondence equation 
identically at all, whereas, if a curve with a double point at any arbitrary 
point on/=0 could have been drawn, then y=z would have satisfied tlie 
correspondence equation identically twice, &c.) The number of times 
that y^z satisfies the correspondence equation is called the ‘ Wertigkeit* 
of the correspondence, and is denoted by [r/,],,,. In symmetrical cor- 
respondences, such as the one above, .r, y, 5; are all interchangeable, and 
therefore 

The value of the ‘ Wertigkeit ’ is written as a subscript to the bracket 
(00O > l-hus, in the language of correspondences, the number of solutions 
CO our present problem is the number of pairs of points which satisfy two 
correspondence equations, each given as (M- 2 , M- 2 )i. But from this 
number must be subtracted those pairs of points which lie on that one curve 
of the triply-infinite system which passes through both A and B as well as 
z, for these do not lie on two distinct curves, and therefore not on a curve 
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of a singly infinite system. The number of such pairs is obviously the 
combinations in twos of the M — I points besides z, which lie on/=0, i.e. 

M — 1 IVI — '2 

it is — * . If, therefore, we write k=:k'=\=/V^M — 2 and 

2 

y=:y'=l in the formula given on p. 127 for (^ 0 ') (dividing it, however, 
by 2 , since our correspondences are symmetrical), and then subtract 

j\/j ] ]y[ 2 

from this, we obtain the number of triplets, viz. (M~2)^ — 

Now compare the steps of this process with the formula (A) for this 
case, i.t\ with (*3 + l).i = [(3).j(3) ,] — (3— 1)3 and we see that the two cor- 
respondences employed, exactly similar, were the determinants, the number 
of whose solutions was denoted by ( 3 ) 3 , ( 3 ) 3 , while (3 - I), gives the num- 
ber of those solutions which needed to be subtracted from the total number. 

In more complicated problems, formula (A) is used at once, and the 
evaluation of the nuinb(‘r of common solutions of the equations in the 
square brackets (the number and form of these equations is given above, 
pp. 125 and 12G) is performed by interpreting these as correspondence equa- 
tions (cf. p. 124), provided we know how many points correspond to one in 
each correspondence (they ar(‘ always symmetrical, as is seen at once from 
the form of the determinant) and also the ‘Wertigkeit’ of the points 
.»■•=//, <fcc. (Here again, by symmetry .... tfec., for the 

determinant will vanish identically exactly the same number of times 
whichever rows are made the same.) 

The other cases to which Brill applies the theory of correspondences 
ill the paper under consideration are : — 

(a) To fhul the niimbtr of triplets of points o'n a given base-enrve 
through which a doubt y-irfoite system of curves^ contained within a ‘\:-pty 
infinite system^ can he made to pass. 

(b) To find the }iumber of sets of four points on a given base-enrve 
through which a triply -infinite system of enrveSy contained tvilhin a ^-ply 
infinite system^ can be made to pass. 

In the first of these / ==3, - 1=2 ; in the second 1 , i=3. They are 
both rather more complicated than the one we have considered in detail ; 
the first, namely, involve^ fimling the number of triplets of points whicli 
satisfy three correspondences, for 

(;{ + 2),=[(;5 + I ),,(3),,]-[(3),(2),] + ( 1 )„ 

and the number of independent equations (see p. 126) involved in 
pl'^+llls, is 2 + 1=3, involved in [li3,lj, Il 2 }l 3 ] is 1+2=3, and involved 
in ( 1)3 is 3 ; similarly, the second involves finding the number of sets of 
4 points which satisfy 4 correspondences, for here we have 

(4 + 3)4=[(6),(4),]-[(r.),(3),1 + [(4)4(2)4] -( 1 ) 4 , 

and the total number of independent equations in each term of this 
expression is 4, namely, 3 + 1, 2 + 2 , 1 + 3 and 4. Moreover, it is essential 
to the final evaluation to take notice of the way in which the 4 inde- 
pendent equations are grouped ; the formuhe in the theory of correspond- 
ences for finding the number of sets of 4 points which satisfy 4 equations 
when these 4 are grouped as 3 + 1 ditiers from that in which they are 
grouped as 2 + 2 ; but since the difference only appears in the terms 

1 900. K 
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involving /?, it does not exist when />=0, ?.r. wheji the base -curve is a 
str light line or a unicursal curve, and it was for this reason that the 
actual solution of the previous problem (p. 126) was possible. The 
required formulae for i=i, 2, 3 (leading to 2, 3, and 4 simultaneous 
correspondences), are worked out in the earlier part of this paper for all 
possible different groupings of the sets, and the final results for examples 
(a) and (6) are 


(a) 


M~2.M-3.M-4 

1.2.3 


-p (M-4) 


M-3.M^4.M-5.M-6_M-6.M-r) pip-'l) 
^ ’ ~1.2.3.4 1.2 • 2 


where, as before, M denotes the number of movable points of intersec- 
tion of each curve of the given system with /=0. We notice in passing 
that these results agree with that of p. 126, when 7 >== 0 , M = A/fc. 

A problem in the theory of point-groups, of which the above are par- 
ticular cases, was first enunciated in the most general form in a paijer by 
Brill and Noether, in 1873.^ They state it thus : — 

Given a t-phj infinite system of adjoint curves— that is, ofi curves 
passing s — 1 times through every ^-fold point of f=0 — it is required to find 
It points on the base-curve, f=0, mhicli form such a point-group or set ofi 
points— that the cicrves of the given system irhirh pass through it form a 
(\-ply infinite system. If the equation of the system is 

“i'?i(*iy)+«2^'s(®y)+ • • • 

this problem leads, by known theorems, to finding the common solutions 
of all the (^ — 9'-f 1) rowed determinants of the matrix. 

k»j(*22/2)> ..... \ 


i!^i(»ByR)» • ... 0tu{acityn)l 

where 

^i^ij ^2^2? ..... 

are connected by the equations 

/(a:i2/i)=0 /(xpl/n)—0. 

The simplest case is therefore to be found by taking R=^— « 7 -fl, and 
this is, in fact, the only case completely solved. The formula for the 
number of solutions was given in this memoir, viz. : — 

■ ■ ■ ””” 

' Afath. Ann. vol. vii., pp. 269-310, ‘ Ueber die algebraiachen Functionen und 

ihre Anwendung in der Geometrie.' 
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where Q= 2^— 2 — R and stands — I — H— 

but the rigorous proof only appeared in the year 1890. For particular 
values of < 7 , however, viz. q = l, 2 , 3, and assuming the rigorous proof of 
formula (A), formula (13) was proved in the previous papers. In fact, we 
see that (a) and (b) on p. 130 arc particular instances in which R=A;, q=i, 
Q=M-.A:. 
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PART I. 

Altliough most students of alloys arc now convinced that they often 
contain detinite chemical compounds, yet these ‘intcrmetallic " com- 
pounds are still passed over in silence by the authors of books on descrip- 
tive chemistry. The cause of this omission lies in the difficulty of isolating 
these bodies in a pure state, and in their re.seinhlancc to the metals. It 
must he acknowledged that just as the metals resemble one another more 
than do the non-metals, so their compounds often present a great 
superficial resemblance to their constituent elements. Intermetallic 
compounds might well be compared to the somewhat intangible bodies 
formed by the union of the halogens with each other and with sulphur. 
Many of these bodies show marked dissociation — that i.s to say, they readily 
form systems in true e(iuilihriuTn with their components ; it is almost 
certain that ‘ intermetallic ' compounds present the same phenomenon when 
in contact with liquid .alloy. 

Methods of Studying l7itc7'imtaJlic Compoinids, 

The method that n.aturally suggests itself to a chemist is that of ex- 
tracting the pure compounds from an alloy by filtration, by volatilisation 
of excess of a volatile metal, or by removing the excess of metal by 
means of a suitable solvent. Each of these methods has been employed 
with some success. 

Filtration methods are very difficult at high temp('ratures, but if the 
difficulties can be overcome so that the first solid separating from a liquid 
as it freezes is isolated, we shall get invaluable information. By the 
filtration of a partly solidified solution of gold and cadmium in tin, Heycock 
and Neville (') obtained a crystalline residue approximating to the formula 

K 2 
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AuCd, even when the proportions of gold and cadmium in the original 
mixture varied within wide limits. Again ( 2 ), by alloying gold with excess 
of cadmium and distilling off the excess of cadmium they obtained a 
residue having the composition AuCd. Now that many metals have been 
distilled in vacuo this method may meet with success in other cases. 

M. Lebeau (^) dissolves metals in excess of sodium and distils off the 
excess of sodium by the prolonged passage of ammonia gas followed by 
that of nitrogen. He thus obtains the bodies SbNa;,, BiNa-^, SnNa4 in a 
pure .state. He is also succeeding by the same method with the other 
alkali metals. M. Joannis (') some years ago applied a similar method 
successfully. 

The method of fractional solution enabled D(*bray ( ’) to isolate the 
bodies PtSn4, KhSiig, UuSn.,, by the action of dilute hydrochloric acid on 
alloys containing excess of tin. M. Le Chatelier has in the same way 
isolated the compound Cu;jSn. He emphasises the opinion that by 
choosing a suitable solvent, suggested by electro- chemical considerations,, 
the method will be found generally applicable. For example, by sub- 
jecting alloys of copper and zinc to the prolonged action of a paste of 
lead chloride he has obtained crystals of pure Zn.^Cu. Mr. Heycock, in 
a research not yet published, obtained large crystalline grains of PtAl.-, 
by the action of hydrochloric acid on a slowly cooled alloy of aluminium 
and platinum. Mr. Stead (') has isolated in this way crystals of SnSb, 
Au^Pb, AurjPb^, Sn^Asj, and probably of some other alloys. The work 
is in some cases not yet published, but he has been kind enough to com- 
municate the results for the purpose of this report. 

Other cases could no doubt be quoted in which fractional solution 
leaves a residue having a formula, but there is a great risk of the solvent 
attacking the crystals ; and, as Mr. Stead has found, the existence of mixed 
crystals, or, at all events, of crystals having a core different from the out- 
side, is a serious drawback to this method regarded as an independent 
method of discovery. It would seem that the proper moment for the 
application of these methods comes when by the microscope, by the 
freezing-point curve, or by potential determinations the existence of a 
compound has been already indicated. 

In a systematic study of interraetallic compounds I should therefore 
put first that of the chemical equilibrium of the binary system : this is 
generally expressed by the freezing-point curve. Next, and perhaps of 
equal importance, comes the microscopic examination of the solid alloys. 
Thirdly, as more limited in .scope, but sometimes more emphatic in its 
indications, comes the determination of the difference of electrical potential 
existing between a metal and its alloys. 

The method of studying chemical equilibrium which we owe so largely 
to Professors Bakhuis Roozeboom and Le Chatelier is now familiar to 
most chemists, and in the case of a binary system it can be sufficiently 
described in a few words. A mixture of two substances, a and n, in 
certain proportion.s is melted. It is allowed to cool slowly, and the 
temperature is noted at which .solid matter begijis to separate from 
the liquid. This is the ‘ freezing-point.’ It tells us the temperature 
at which this particular mixture becomes saturated —that is to say, 
comes into equilibrium with a particular solid. By repeating the 
experiment with a scries of mixtures of a and n we get as many 
points as we need for plotting the freezing-point curve. In this curve, 
one ordinate is the percentage composition of the mixture expressed 
either in weight per cent, of A and b, or, better, in atomic or molecular 
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per cents. ; the other ordinate is temperature. It is desirable to observe 
not only the first halt in the cooling, but also any lower ones that occur 
down to the moment of complete solidification, or (;ven below it. It is 
also desirable to isolate by filtration the crystals whicli form at the freezing 
point, and to analyse them. This would give the composition of the 
solid and liquid phases which could exist in equilibrium at the observed 
temperature. Unfortunately, on account of experimental ditticulties, 
isolation of the solid phase has not been carried out in tlie case of alloys, 
and a later microscopic study of the wholly solid alloy is a very imperfect 
substitute for it. 

We now know pretty well the types of freezing-point or equilibrium 
curves that occur. In the simplest of all cases — that in which the two 
bodies a and B neitlier combine chemically nor form mixed crystals — the 
complete curve resembles fig. 1. It consists of two 
branches cutting each other at the eutectic angle. 

One branch, which starts from the freezing-point of 
a liquid wholly composed of A, corresponds to the 
formation of primary crystals of pure a at each 
freezing-point, the other branch to the formation of 
primary crystals of pure B. When tlie liquid, either ^ 
from its initial composition or through the separation 
of the primary crystals, reaches the composition of 
the eutectic intersection, A and b crystallise simul- 
tjineously but in separate crystals. Thus tlie solid 
eutectic alloy is a very minute conglomerate, while 
all other alloys contain large primary crystals of 
cither a or b embedd(‘d in this conglomerate. This 
has been conclusively demonstrated by the exejuisite microscopic work of 
M. Osmond (^) and also by that of 31. Oharpy ("*). 

Curves which approximate to this type ha\e been worked 
out for the pairs Zn.Al, Zn.Sn, Au.Cu, Ag.Cu, and some other 
metals. Such curves do not indicate the existence of a compound, 
though it would be too much to say that they disprove the existence of 
compounds. 

When a compound exists whose melting-2)oint lies in the region above 
the freezing point curve of the two metals, it produces a separate branch 
cutting the other two branches. At points on this intermediate branch 
the saturated liquid deposits crystals of the compound. The summit 
of this branch occurs at the concentration corresponding to the formula 
of the compound. If more than one compound exists there is a branch 
for each compound, although parts of the branches may be lost by lying 
below the curves of more stable bodies. 

While the above is the usually accepted view as to the meaning of 
summits and eutectic angles in a freezing-point curve, two points may be 
noted. The first is M. Lo Chatelier^s opinion as to the position of the 
summit caused by a compound. He thinks (^*) that when a compound 
partly dissociates on fusion, the summit caused by its presence may not 
be exactly at the percentage composition corresponding to its formula, 
and that the formation of mixed crystals may have a similar effect on the 
curve. This is a matter needing further investigation. The other point 
concerns the position of the eutectic angle. While it is well estabUshed 
that the eutectic alloy is a conglomerate, not a compound, we should be 
wrong to ignore the fact that the angle often comes surprisingly near to 
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a simple formula — for example, in the AgCu and AuCu curves. Sir George 
Stokes has lately recalled our attention to this point. Paterno and 
Ampolla (^'*) have noticed a number of similar cases in organic 
mixtures. 

A good many curves indicating by intermediate branches the 
existence of compounds have now been determined, but for tlie purpose 
of illustrating the subject further the curve of AuAl will be taken. 

As can be seen from fig. 2, there are seven branches, each corre- 

Fig. 2 



each of which may indicate a compound. The branch def has its 
summit exactly at the formula AujAl. The microscope shows that the 
summit alloy e is an almost homogeneous body, and that all solid alloys 
whose composition lies between that of D and f contain large crystals of 
the E body immersed in a mother substance. As we descend the curve 
from the summit the large crystals of E are found to occupy less and less 
of the whole alloy, until at d and p they cease to exist. Exactly similar 
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phenomena show themselves on the branch am ; the summit n occurs 
at the formula AuAl.^, and large crystals of this body are found embedded 
in mother substance in all alloys between g and i. 

These criteria taken together — (1) the occurrence of a summit at a 
formula percentage, (2) the presence of large crystals of the same kind, 
decreasing in amount as we descend the branch on either side — are, I 
beli(5ve, an absolute proof of the reality of a compound. The two bodies 
Au.,Al and AuAl.j as certainly exist as do the two chlorides of copper. 
But there are other compounds more obscurely indicated by the curve ; 
the branch fg has its summit, x, below the branch Git, hence the x 
body which crystallises at points on gp never occurs alone in a solid 
alloy. The microscope shows that solid alloys between G and ii contain 
large crystals of AuAl ,, surrounded by a coating of the x body, and that 
outside this coating there are large independent crystals of x embedded 
ill a minute conglomerate of x and k. The fact is that in the first stage 
of freezing, while the large crystals of AuAlg, or ii, are forming, the 
liquid part necessarily gets richer in gold until it reaches the composition 
G. From this moment the n 
crystals cease to form, and the 
existing ones become coated 
with the X body, which at 
lower temperatures crystallises 
independently in large crys 
tals, that in a certain sense 
are primary. Finally, the 
residual liipiid reaches the state 
F, and the eutectic conglo- 
unu'ato forms which is com- 
posed of crystals of Au^Al 
and of X. Thus an alloy may 
contain a compound although 
that compound does not occur 
as the sole constituent of any 
particular alloy. This appears 
to be a very common case ; for 
example, Mr. Stead linds that 
in bronzes very rich in tin the 
crystals of Cu-jSii are coated 
with CuSn, and IVl. Charpy ('’) 
has recorded a similar feature 
in the bronzes very rich in 
copper. In both these cas(‘s the 
eutectic lies outside the coating. 

MM. Le Chatolier (^*), Gauth'r, and Gosselin have traced a number 
of remarkable freezing-point curv<*s for pairs of metals, of which 
examples are given lu're. 1 in fortunately the composition is stated in 
pei centage by weight, not in atomic per cents. 

Cop-per- Aluminium (tig. 3). —Here we find two well-marked summits, 
one very exactly at Cu;,Al, the other near CuAl^. 

Copper- Antimony (fig. o). — Here there is a well-marked intermediate 
summit which, if it were at a formula point, would almost certainly 
indicate a compound. ]V1. Le Chatolier attributes the formula Cu^Sb to 
it, but measurement on the curve seems to give the summit the formula 
CujSbi- These two curves, and one of SnCu also due to M. Le Chatelier, 
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are especially interesting, as they were the first high-temperature curves 
of this kind with intermediate summits due to compounds that had been 
published, and the paper (‘‘*) in which they appeared marks a new 
departure in the subject of alloys. 

Ah t minium -Antimony (fig. 1). — The maximum point is very much 
higher than that of either metal : it is at 1048° C. with 14*66 per cent, of 
aluminium. The curve is remarkable because it shows that nearly all 
mixtures melt above the melting-point of either component. 

Nickfl-Tin (fig. 4). — Here the intermediate summit is at Ni,jSn 2 . 

M. Gautier gives other 
I’lc t curves of great interest, some 

of which were simultaneously 
studied by Ileycock and Ne- 
ville (^^), but many of them 
need further work before they 
can be safely interpreted. 

Perhaps the freezing-point 
curves investigated by M. 
Kurnakov tlirow as clear a 
light on interraetallic com- 
pounds as any work that has 
been done. This work can be 
readily followed from the two 
diag!*ams contained in hispapc'r, 
and reproduced in figs. 5 and 6. 
The composition is expressed 
in atomic percentages. The 
first diagram (fig. 5) gives the 
freezing-point curves of amal- 
gams of sodium and potassium. 
In tlie HgNa curve at least six 
separate branches can be seen, 
each corresponding to the crys- 
tallisation of a diflferent solid. 
It would be premature to as- 
sert that each branch j)roves 
the existence of a correspond- 
ing chemical compound, but 
there can be no doubt that the 
summit (■ proves tlie existence 
of the compound Nalfg,, a 
body whose melting-point is 
much higher than that of eitlier 
component. Similarly, in the 
curve for potassium amalgams, besides minor branches there is a well- 
marked summit at the formula Kllg.^. 

The other figure (fig. 6) gives tht3 freezing-point curves of the mixtures 
NaBi, NaPb, NaCd. It is unfortunate that so few alloys were examined 
on the upper part of the NaBi curve, but the existence of the freezing- 
point M above 700° C. makes a ci)mpound very probable. M. Kurnakov 
seems to have no doubt that it indicates Na,Bi, a body already prepared 
by Joannis and by Lebeau. There are two summits on the NaPb curve — 
one at p, which must be very near the formula Na-^Pb and one at p' to 
which he does not at present assign a formula. In the NaCd curve we 
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see two well-marked summits, at o and o', the first being exactly at the 
formula NaCdg. It is evident from these curves that the summits of 
many of the branches lie below other branches, and therefore correspond 
to unstable states. The position of the summit and the formula of the 
compound must in such cases he a matter of speculation until experi- 
ments of another kind have been made.^ 

M. Kurnakov has also studied the crystalline matter which separates 
at the free/ing-poirits, and has noted great variations in this as one goes 
from one branch to another. He separated by filtration the hexagonal 
plates which crystallise at points along the branch nc, and analysed them. 


Fig. 5. 



He found, howevei, that the composition of the crystals varied fi’om 
point to point along the branch He attributes this to the presence of 
mother liquor attached to the crystals, and he thinks that the crystals, if 
free from im)tlier liquor, would ha\e had the formula Na2Hg. This is a 
\ery reasonable supposition, hut it may be that he was examining mixed 
crystals. The formation of mixed crystals of two bodies w^hicli crystallise 
isomorphously is ccitainly common in alloys, and maybe the cause of 
singular itics in the freezing-point curve. Indeed, it is doubtful if we 

' The amalgams of sodium and potassium have been examined by vaiious other 
methods; ti)r example, by the determination of their specific volume — a method 
recently employed by E. Maey (Zeits. Phys. Chevm-, \xix. p. 119) He finds a 
number of angles in his plotted cuive which he attributes to the existence of 
compounds. 
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shall arrive at certainty in the interpretation of such curves until* this 
question of mixed crystallisation has been thoroughly studied. M. Le 
Chatelier some years ago pointed out the importance of this question and 
studied it. 

The curve for mixtures of silver and gold has been quoted as a type 
for bodies which form mixed crystals in all proportions. It is a con- 
tinuous curve joining the 
points of fusion of the two 
components, and diflers from 
such a curve as that of fig. 1 
by consisting of one branch 
only. Mixed crystallisation 
of two boflics, one or both 
of which were compound, 
might be indicated by a 
continuous curve joining the 
freezing-points of the two 
proximate constituents of 
the crystals. There are 
probably several such cases 
in the curves given by M. 
Gautier. Charpy and Stead 
have independently studied 
with the microscope a pe- 
culiar crystal structure which 
they conjecture to be due to 
mixed crystallisation. But 
no case of isomorphism in 
alloys has been worked out 
in a manner that is con- 
clusive. Until lately a 
satisfactory theory of the 
subject was lacking, but 
Professor Roozeboom to 
whom physical chemists owe 
so much, has lately investi- 
gated it, and MM. Van 
Eyk, Reinders, and Ilissink 
hav(‘ verified his views 
in the case of certain mix- 
tures of two salts. It 
seems very desirable that 
students of alloys should 
begin to work in the light 
of this theory. An at- 
tempt will therefore be 



Atomic percentage. 


made here to state Roozeboom^s view in the simplest case ho gives. 

For this purpose we must look again at fig. 1, the curve for a pair of 
metals which neither combine chemically nor form mixed crystals. Here 
the region above the curve corresponds to liquid states, the line of the 
curve to equilibrium between a liquid and crystals of a for the left branch 
and B on the right branch 5 the region below the curve, but above the 
angle, to mixtures of solid a or b with varying liquids ; and, finally, all the 
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region below the eutectic angle to solid conglomerates of separate crystals 
of A and B. The range of temperature between the first appearance of 
crystals in a liquid alloy and its complete solidification is measured by the 
vertical line drawn from a point on the curve to the level of the eutectic point. 

Let us now suppose that the two metals, which we will still call a and 
B, can form mixed crystals in all proportions. According to Koozeboom 
there will be no angle of intersection of the two curves, but the freezing- 
points of A and B will be joined by a continuous curve, the points on 
which correspond to exactly saturated liquids. He calls this the ‘ l ^ or 
‘ Ihjuid ^ curve. But also starting from the freezing-points of a and b, 
and lying under the ‘ l ’ curve, a continuous curve can bo drawn giving 
tlie composition of tlic mixed crystals that form at(*ach temperature. He 
calls this the ‘s’ or ‘solid’ curve. The case is represented in tig. 7, 
which, together with figs. 8 and 9, is taken from his paper. To find what 
happens at a particular temperature, thaw a horizontal line cutting the 
‘ L ’ curve in and th(‘ s curve in o. These two points of intersection 
give the composition of the two phases that can exist together at the 
temperature of the horizontal line. In tig. 7 // gives the composition of 
the liquid that when it begins to freeze deposits 
mixed crystals of the percentage o. Vic. 7. 

The complete process of freezing can now m 

be stated, l^raw through u a \'ertic<al line I I I I I I I I | | | | | | 1 1 
mnq z cutting the L curve in n and the s curve ^ 

in^. Then yi and all points above it correspond 
to uniform liquid, </ and all points below it to a ^ 

uniform mass of mixed crystals (not, as in fig. 1, ^ 

to a conglomerate of crystals of a and b). Tlie H 

temperature range during freezing is n r/, and ^ y 
during the process, if perfect equilibrium is 
ensur(*d, the solids formed undergo continuous 
transformation from the composition o to that 
of (/, while the li(iuid remaining at any moment Cone 

changes from n to where p is the intersection 

of|L by a horizontal through </. Thus all the areas shaded vertically repre- 
sent homogeneous states — above l of a liquid, below s of homogeneous 
crystals. The part between L and s, shaded horizontally, represents states 
in which a solid is mixed with a liquid. 

The L and s curves may have a maximum or a minimum, in both of 
which cases they touch each other at the maximum or minimum point, as 
in figs. 8 and 9. 

The liquid whose composition is that of the maximum or minimum 
will solidify completely at one temperature. Hence in the case of the 
maximum one might mistake the solid for a definite chemical compound, 
and in the case of a minimum for a eutectic mixture. One must remember 


that the diagram need not stand for the whole freezing-point curve 
of two elements, but for the horizontal space between the two points 
corresponding to compounds, and we can treat the compounds themselves 
as the components of the mixed cry.stals. Our copper-tin curve probably 
shows such a case in the region between Cu.^Sn and CuiSn. 

These considerations point to a great danger in the interpretations of 
the minor details in complieated freezing-point curves such as those of 
Kurnakov, Gautier, and our AuAl curve. Given perfect equilibrium 
transformations during cooling, it should be fairly easy by appropriate 
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experiments to discriminate between a summit due to the existence of a 
chemical compound and one due to the form of a mixed crystal curve. In 

Kio. 8. Fir.. 0. 




such cases as Kurnakov’s NaHg .2 and KHg 2 , our .Vu.^Al, and Roberts- 
Austen’s AuAL^, where the formula of the summit is an i‘xact and simple 
one, there can be little doubt. A microscopic examination of the summit 
alloy might not help, but that of alloys at some (listance on either side 
of the summit ought to settle the matter. Tf they are homogeneous, give 
a uniform ignition colour, and etch all over at the same rati'S, the siimniit 
must be due to mixed crystals ; while if the alloys show primary crystalli- 
sation embedded in a mother substance, the primary crystals continually 
decreasing in amount as we go down the curve, the summit is probably a 
compound. This is the structure we found near th(‘ two summits of the 
AuAl curve. 

J3ut Roozeboom points out as the l>est method of attacking such 
questions the two following seiies of experiments ; (1) Determine not 
only the freezing-point of each alloy, but also the temperature at which it 
sets to a solid mass. From these data, both of the curves l and s 
could be plotted. The setting-point would probably not he very sharply 
marked, but a recording pyrometer would indicate its whereabouts by a 
greater rapidity in cooling after the point was passed. Cooling-curves 
•such as those of Sir W. Roberts- Austen might he made to give the 
information needed for plotting the s curve. We, in a very imperfect 
way, sought for the setting-points in determining our AuAl curves, but 
found instead the usual horizontal lines of second freezing-points. The 
existence of these renders mixed crystals improbable. 

The other line of research, adopted by Reinders and \"an Fyk and 
Hissink, is to extract the first crystals that form and analysi* them, as 
well as the mother liquor from wliich they were taken. If this were done 
for alloys on either side of a summit due to a compound, w’^e should lind 
the crystals having all the same composition-- namely, that of the com- 
pound ; while if the summit were due to the existence of mixed crystals, 
the solids extracted from .alloys of various compositions would differ widely. 
There can be no doubt that this process, troublesome tlioiigh it would be, 
is the proper way to attack the interpretation of a coniplicatetl fn*ezing- 
point curve. 

A few cases out of many may be mentioned where mixed crystals are 
probable in alloys : between Cu,r,yn and Cu 4 Sn, in lead-th.allium alloys, 
in bismuth-antimony, in gold-silver, in alloys containing zinc or cadmium 
with either silver, copper, or gold. 

A careful study of some of these cases is probably the most pressing 
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need at present in intermetallic chemistry. The difficulty of this subject, 
whether we use the freezing-point curve or the microscope, is increased 
by the uncertainty as to the maintenance of perfect equilibrium at each 
stage of the cooling. 


J / Icroscopic Exami'iLalion. 

Osmond, Cliarpy, and Stead have shown us how much light the micro- 
scope throws on our subject. 

The microscopic examination of the pattern shown by the polished 
surface of an alloy that has, if necessary, been etched or heated to 
produce oxidation i‘olours seems to bring us nearer to the phenomena 
than other methods of experiment. It is often quite easy to determine 
which crystals formed first in the freezing (the primary crystallisation), 
but there are certain types of pattern that are very puzzling. Among the 
points calling for an answer are the following : 

1 . Does the existence of coated crystals, such as one finds in gunmetal 
and also bronzes containing more tin than Cu^Sn, indicate the existence 
of a second compound ? The answer is. Yes, in some cases — foi* example, 
in the AuAl curve and, as ISIr. Stead thinks, in the bronzes rich in tin, 
where tlie 0ui8n crystals an* coated with CuSn. M. Le Chatelier has 
lately pointed out that in all such cases the solid alloy is not in equili- 
brium and that th(^ effects of annealing will generally be great. 

2. Can the existence of series of mixed crystals be detected by the 
microscope % 

M. Charpy and Mr. Stead both describe a similar structure, and are 
disposed to attribute it to this cau.se. 

2. How far wdll the microscope supplement the very meagre indica- 
tions that the curve sometimes gives of a compound ? 

As an answer one can take the portion of our copper-tin freezing-point 
curve (fig. 10) between Ou 4 Sn and Cu,Sn. The curve is almost straight, 
the swelling (one cannot call it a summit) corresponding to Cu 4 Sn being 
very slight. But the microscope shows Cu 4 Sn as a homogeneous body, 
while alloys with a little more tin show new crystals embedded in this 
and sharply separated. These new crystals increase as we add more tin, 
until at Cu,8n they fill the whole alloy ; thus tin* microscope is here much 
more decisive in its indications than the cur\ e. 


Roiii<jvti-ray Photofjraph y. 

Skiagraphs of thin sections of alloy which contain one transparent 
metal, such as sodium or aluminium, and one metal more opaque, some- 
times give fine views of the crystals in the alloy. This method has the 
advantage of showing the structure of the alloy as it is before any etching 
or other reagent has modified it. The two photographs shown were taken 
some years ago by Mr. Heycock and myself. The first is aluminium 
alloyed with ten p(*r cent, of antimony. One sees that a heavy compound 
has crystallised out first. This is in harmony with M. Gautier's curve 
which presents no branch along which primary crystals of aluminium 
could form. If a series of such photographs had been taken with increas 
ing percentages of Sb, we might have been able to locate the percentage 
at which the compound was pure. 
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The other photograpli is one of aluminium containing ten per cent, of 
nickel. One sees that an opaque body has again crystallised first The 
varying thickness of some of the crystals gives them an effect of solidity 
which is absent from a surface photograph. 

Unfortunately the alloys have to be very slowly cooled in order to 

obtain large cr;. stals. 
Magnification during 
the process of taking 
the skiagraph is clearly 
impossible, and as the 
figure on the plate is 
not a real optical image, 
but a shadow from a 
radiant point of finite 
size, it is not sharp 
enough to beai' great 
magnification after- 
wards. 'Ilie m{‘thod, 
however, is capable of 
doing more than it has 
done yet. It was first 
successfully carried out 
by Mr. Ileycock and 
shown by him in a 
lecture at the Jloyal 
Institution. 


Electrical Methodic. 

Herschkowitz (^’), 
following Laurie 
has compared the elec*- 
trical p(»tential of a 
number of binary al- 
loys with that of the 
more positive metal 
contained in each alloy, 
the electrolyte being 
always a salt of the 
more positive metal 
dissolved in water. 

From theoretical 
considerations he con- 
cludes that when the 

The numbers below the curve give tlir C< ntigr.ulc temi»cmturc ; the solid allovs contain Onlv 
numbers above the curve give the atomic percentage of tin in , i .1 

the^ioy. separate crystals of the 

two metals A and n, the 

potential of all the alloys will be that of the more positive metal A 
(a point practically proved by Laurie’s experiments), so that if we plot the 
composition of the alloys horizontally, and their potential referred to that 
of A vertically, we shall get a horizontal straight line ; this is realised 
in the pair Cd-Bi. If, however, the two metals mutually dissolve each 
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other, but to a limited extent, the curve will show a depression as we 
leave pure A, a flat for alloys containing two conjugate solid phases each 
a saturated solution of one 

metal in the other, and a H- 


further depression as we ap- 
proach pure B. If, however, 
compounds of a and b (‘xist, 
that one nearest in composi- 
tion to A will be indicated by 
a marked fall in the potential 
as we reach its formula in 
going from A to b along the 
curve. Jle gives experimental 
curves showing that this is 
the case with the following 
pairs : — 

ZnCu at Zn ,Cu. 

ZnAg at Zn,Ag. 

ZnSb at ZnSbj. 

SnCu at SnOu,. 

8nAg at SnAgj. 

The curves, four of which 
are reproduced in this report 
(fig. 11), show that the phe- 
nomena are well marked. 
The numbers in the figures 
running from h'ft to right 
are atomic percentages of the 
metal whose symbol is on the 
right of the figure. 

If we compare llersch- 
kowitz’s SnCu curve with 
our freezing-point curve for 
the same metallic paii’ in 
which the indication of the 
existence of SnCu is of the 
slightest kind, we see how 
very useful the method may 
he in detecting compounds. 
It appears, however, that 
only one compound of ('ach 
metal pair is likely to be 
indicated by the method. It 
is probable that the method, 
if it can be carried out accu- 
rately, will give us valuable 


Atomic Perdentage 




indications as to the solubility 

of one metal in the other in the solid state -a point on which both the 
microscope and the freezing-point curve are ambiguous. Although Laurie 
was the originator of this method, the work of llerschkowitz has been 


<luoted, as it is more recent and founded on a clearer theory. 
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Heat of Formation. 

It is probable that if two mebils form compounds whose heat of 
formation is considerable, whether positive or negative, and if we could 
determine the heat of formation of a series of binary alloys of these two 
metals, we should find a maximum or a minimum heat evolution at 
formulae corresponding to those of the compounds. Ilei sclikowitz has 
attempted to find these heats of formation by dissolving first the metals, 
then the alloy, in a solution of bromine and KBr in water, and taking 
the difference as the heat of formation of the alloy. But his results, 
though not unpromising, do not yet throw much light on our subject. 
One objection to his method lies in the necessity of crushing his metals 
and alloys to ensure rapid solution in the calorimeter, Now, as Mr. 
Rosenhain has pointed out to me, it is certain that the crushed alloy, 
each fragment of which has been strained, possesses more energy than it 
did before crushing, and this may be quite important as compared with 
the small heats of formation observed. 

Oalt (^'’) and other workers have followed similar methods, but the 
solvent (nitric acid) used by him does not seem a safe one, as the gaseous 
products of s( lution may be so varied that one can feel no certainty that 
the final state was the same in the solution of the metals and of the alloy. 
Ill Tayler^s method of dissolving the metals and the alloy in mercury 
there is not this danger, but the applicability of tlu^ method is more 
limited. 


Electric Conductirity of Alloys^. 

Since Matthiessen and Wiedemann studied the rcunarkable changes in 
conductivity produced by alloying two metals, this .sulijoct has been one 
of great interest. But it is doubtful if research in this direction will 
help us much in detecting the exi.stence of compound.s. For the increase 
in resistance due to alloying two metals, whihs partly due to the Peltier 
effects at the innumerable surfaces of contact of tlie crystals forming the 
alloy, is also due to the mechanical discontinuities and gaps which exist 
in alloys. It would be very difficult to distinguish quantitatively between 
the effects due to the two causes. The impossibility of drawing many 
alloys into wire, and the changes caused by drawing those which are 
ductile, also limit and complicate this method of re.soarch. 


PART II. 

Table of Intermetallic CompoutuU. 

Column 2 contains the presumed formula of the compound. Column 3 
indicates the kind of evidence on which the formula is based. In 
column 3 the letters F.P.C. stand for freezing-point curve ; I. for the 
fact that the body has been isolated and analysed ; M. for microscopic 
proof ; E.M.F. for determinations of electromotive force, such as those of 
Laurie. 

Column 4 gives the name of the experimenter, and a number refei*ring 
to the table of references, which is placed at the end of the report. The 
more uncertain formulae are placed in brackets. Each alloy occurs twice 
in the table. 
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Intermetallic Compounds. 


Na 

NaHg^ 

F.P.C. 

NaCd, 


Na.Pb 

y 


NajBi 

FPC. 


NajSb 

” 


Na 1 As 


Na.Sn 


Iv 

KHg, 

V P.C. 

KPb 

I 1 


Ag, Sb 

F P C. 


A mineral } 


M. 

Ag^Sn 1 

” 1 

Ag.Sn 

K M.F. 1 

AgAl 

F.P.C 

(Aii.Cd) 

F.P.C. of tei- 1 ' 

(AgXVl) 

nary alloy 

Zn 

Zn.Ag 

E.M.F. 1 

ZnCu 



I. 


M. 

Zn .Sb 

E.M.F. 

Cd 

AuCd 

1. 

„ 

F P.C. ternary 

Cd .Na 

F.P.C. 

(CdAg,) 

F P.C. of tei - 

((■’‘lAg.) 

nary alloj s 

Hg 

Hg.Na 

1 F P.C. 

Hg,K 

I 

Cu 

Cu.Sb 

1 F.P.C. 


' M. 

Cu,Sn 

I. 

,, 

E.M F, 

CuAl. 

F.P C. 

Cu.Al 

1 

1 

A 1 

A 1 , Au 

F.P.C. .Vc M. 

(AlAii) 

,, ,, 

AlAu . 

*» •» 

(Al.Ai^) 


(AlAu,) 

'» ft 

A) .(’u 


AlCn, 


AlAg, 


AlSb 


,, 

I. 

As 

AsNn , 

1. 

' A'-.Sn, 

1 

Sb 

ShN.i. 

1 j. 

' SbAg, 

F.P.C. 


SbCu. 

“ 




M. 


ShSn 

I. and M. 


Sb.Zn 

E M.F. 


ShAl 

F P.C. 

Bi 

ill N a ^ 

99 



I. 

Au 

CAU4AI) 

F.P.C. & M. 1 


(Aii.,Al2) 

99 19 


Au^Al 



(AuAl) 

M ft ' 


1900. 


Kurnakov (**) 

>» 

Joannis (‘) 

Kurnakov (‘•») 

Joannis (^), Lebcau (“*) 

Lebeau (*) 

Kurnakov (•') 

Joannis (‘) 
lleycock and Neville 

Cliarpy (**) 

Ilerschkowilz (’^) 

Gautier (“’) 

Ilejcock and Neville (*) 
Herschkowitz 

]i.uine (^'*), Herselikowitz (>') 
Le Chatelier O 
C' harpy (’’) 

Herschkowitz C^) 
lleycock and Neville (’) 

Kurnakov (•®) 
j Hej’cock and Neville (') 
Kurnakov (•') 

Le Chatelier (‘‘) 

Charpy (“) 

Le Chatelier (**) 

Laurie HeVschkov;itz (•') 
Le Chatelier ('•) 

lioberts* Austen ("') 

Heycock and Neville (-”) 

J.e Chatelier (‘^) 

Gautier C") 

Wiight 
Lebeau (®) 

Stead 0) 

Joannis (^), Lebeau (*) 
Hoycock and Neville (-’) 

Le Chatelier (“) 

Charpy (») 

Stead (0 
Herschkowitz (”) 

Gautier (“') 

Kninakov (•') 

Joannis 

lleycock and Neville (^*) 


L 
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In ternieta llic Com^tonnds — conti mied. 


^ Au 

' AuAL. 

F.P.C. & M. 

Roberts-Austen (-*) 


Au,Pb 

M. and I. 

Stead (unpublished) 


1 Au.F'b. 

M. 


Sn 


I. 

Lebeau (-*) 


1 SnCua 

I. 

Le Chatelier ('■) 



E.IM.F. 

Laurie (*"), Hcischkowitvs (*') 



M. 

Stead ('), Charpy (’’) 


1 f 

1 ” i 

T. Sn in 

CuCL 

1 My lias and From in (-•‘) 


(SnOu) 

M. 

Stead C) 


1 (Sn( n,) 

M. & F.P.C. 

Heycock and Ncvillo (-’) 


(SnAgj) 

M. 

Charpy (•>) 


, SnAjr, 

K M.F. 

Herschkowitz (*') 


Snbb 1 

I and M. 

Stead (") 


SiioNi^ 1 

F.P.C, 

Le Chatelier ("’) 


1 »Sn^As>_, 1 

1. 

Stead (') 


SiijUu [ 

Sn,Rli 


Debiay (*) 


Sn,lr 

M 1 

,, 


Sn.Pfc 



Pb 

PbXa. 1 

F.P.C. 

Kurnakov (>*) 


PbK 1 

I. 

Joannis (^) 


PbAu, ' 

PbAu. , 

M. and I. 

Stead (^) 

Rh 

RhSllg 

I. 

Dcbray (') 

Ru 

RnSn, 

1 


Fr 

IiSn, 



Pt 

PtSn, 


>> 


It would bo very easy to amplify this list ; for example, various other 
arsenides and antimonides have had formulie assigned to them, and some 
alloys of aluminium and tin with the rarer metals appear to have 
been isolated as crystals. Further research will no doubt enormously 
expand it, though it may also cause the rejection of a few that have been 
included. 

But as the list now stands it offers matter for the consideration of the 
student of valency. One sees that the compounds of the metalloids with 
the metals present formula? that we should expect from the known 
valencies of the elements, but such bodies as NalFg^, SnCu „ AlAg^ are 
more remarkable. The first of these is evidently a well-marked type, 
which already occurs several times. 

If T rightly understand Professor Kurnakov, he thinks that Mendeh^ef’s 
law of the total valency of an element for oxygen and hydrogen being 
8 will find application in the formula? of alloys, the hydrogen being 
replaced by other metals. In this case, the alkali metals which are 
monovalent to oxygen should be polyvalent in alloys ; his curv(‘s certainly 
support tliis view. The freezing-point curves show tliat the most marked 
summits — that is, the most stable compounds — occur when a strongly 
positive metal, such as sodium or aluminium, is alloyed with a metal, such 
as antimony, lead, oi* gold, which is far removed from it in the electro- 
chemical series. 

The Molecular Weights of Metals, 

With the exception of the limited number of vapour density determi- 
nations which show that mercury, cadmium, and zinc, and perhaps also 
sodium and potassium, have monatomic molecules when gaseous, the only 
evidence as to the molecular weights of metals lies in experiments based 
on Raoult’s methods. 
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Professor Ramsay and M. Tammann in 1890 showed that small 
quantities of various metals dissolved in mercury gave, for the most part, 
depressions of the vapour-pressure and of the freezing-point, which indi- 
cated that the dissolved molecule contained one atom of the added metal. 
At the same time, Mr. Hey cock and J found that this was in general true 
when metals were dissolved in tin. At later dates we extended the 
generalisation to solutions of metals in the solvents bismuth, eiidmium, 
lead, and zinc, and tables summarising our results are reproduced in the 
present report. If we could be certfiin that the dissolved metal did not 
form a chemical compound with the solvent, these results would afford 
very strong grounds for holding that the molecules of the dissolved metals 
were in most cases monatomic. But we know now that chemical com- 
bination is not uncommon, and it is evident that in dilute solution the 
dissolved metal A will tend to form compounds of the type A b,„, where n 
is the solvent. Hence the problem of the chemical compounds formed by 
metals with the solvent metal must be solved before we can safely 
dogmatise concerning the molecular weight of the metals when in solution. 
To take a special case, one atom of copper dissolv'ed in tin produces the 
molecular depression of the freezing-pf>int, but from Mr. Stead’s work wo 
have good reason to attribute this to the presence of a molecule CuSn. 

On the other hand, the abnormal depressions obtained by us in certain 
cases point to the probability of the compounds Bi^As^, Bi^Cu.,, Cd„Hg,, 
Cd„Zn„ Cd.Pd.,, Cd,K„ Cd„Au,, Cd„A«o Pl^»(Cd, Hg, Bi)J Pb^Sn^, 
Pb„Na^,, most of which have not at present been studied. It is obvious 
that n may be zero in any of thes<\ 

The question of the depression of the freezing-point in dilute solutions, 
is, however, complicated by the probable appreciable solubility of the 
dissolved metal in the solid crystals of solvent, and by all the thermal 
difficulties that Nernst and Abegg have discussed. 

The fascinating question as to the condition of association or dis- 
sociation of the molecules of the compounds when melted or in solution 
also comes in when we attempt to interpret our tables, or, indeed, when 
we examine any freezing-point curve. But it is possible to study inter- 
metallic compounds without touching this question, and in the present 
report T liave thought it best tc» do so. 

The vast subjc('t of ternary and more complex mixtures has also been 
avoided as too complex for the pre.sent purpose, although Behri*ns, 
Stead, and especially Oharpy, have made most interesting studies of such 
mixtures. 

1 have to thank Mr. Heycock for continued assistance in drawing up 
this report. I have also to thank Mr. Stead and Professor H. Le Chatelier 
for valuable information and valuable references. 

Df^pression of the point of the Metals Tin^ Zinc^ Bismuth ^ 

Cadmium, and Lead, caused bp the iSoIntiort of ^mall Quantifies of 

other Metals. 

The theoretical molecular depres.sinns arc calculated from the latent 
heat of fusion by means of the formula 

112 

ti) = 0 - 02 " 

A. 


where 0 is the freezing-point of the pure metal, TO the depression, ’’^and 
X the latent heat of fusion. l 2 
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Table I. — Tin as Solvent. 

Atomic Falls for a Concentration of vnder one Atom, 


Nickel .... 

. 2 94 

3 exijeri merits. 

Silver .... 

. 2 9.‘? 

2 

Gold .... 

. 2 93 


Copper . 

. 2-91 

2 

Thallium 

. 2-86 

4 

\ Sodium 

. 2-81 

2 expts. conen, 1 — 3 atoms. 

Palladium 

. 2-78 

4 experiments. 

Magnesium . 

. 2-7G 

1 

Lead .... 

. 2-76 

8 

Zinc .... 

. 2*64 

4 

r Cadmium 

. 2-43 

3 experiments. 

1 Mercury 

. 2 39 

4 

1 Bismuth 

. 2-40 

c 

i. Calcium 

. 2*40 

2 

( Indium .... 

. 1-86 

5 experiments. 

\ Aluminium , 

. 1-25 

1 


Theoretical Molecular Depression = 15° C. 


Table T E. — Zinc as Solvent, 


Metal. 

E'ctreme 
atomic per- 
c*< niago. 

Moan atomic 

Mem 

Mean atomic 


percentago. 

depression. 

(lepresbion. 

Bismuth .... 

0 386 

0 2075 

l-0.')2° 

5-07 

Antimony 

0-799 

0 4377 

2-217 

6 13 

„ from curve 

0-500 

0 500 

2 60 

(5 20) 

Lead . . . . i 

0 200 

0 1. >0 

0 78 

6-20 

Thallium . 

0 39.5 

0 259.5 

1-285 

1 95 

Till ' 

1-187 

0 655 

3-407 

5-31 

Magnesium 

Cadmium 

0 975 

0 655 

1 .3-572 

1 5-45 

1164 

0 732 

3-377 

4-61 

Aluminium 

0 09 

0 99 

4-10 

1 (4’14) 


Theoretical IMolecular Depression = 5*13° C. 


Table III . — Bismuth as Solvent, 


1 


No. of 

No. of atoms per 

Mean atomic | 



exX>i 1 nuents. 

100 atoms Bi. 

(lei)resbiun. j 

Lead 


20 

11-1 75 

2-1 

Thallium 


2 

0 .*{ 0 9 

2 07 M. 

1 Mercury 


4 

0 3-4-3 

2-01 

, Tin 


1 

0-16-2 2 

2 03. Steady. 

3'alladium 


1 

1 0-9— 2-2 

2-03 

Platinum 


6 

0-2-1-2 

202. Steady. 

Cadmium 


4 

1-0- -4 0 

2-01 

Gold . 


. ' 4 

1 0 4-1-8 

1 97 

Sodium . 


3 

0 8—4 0 

1-94. Steady. 

Silver . . , 


3 

0 7—2 5 

1-91 

Zinc 


4 

1-3— 4-8 

1-6 

Copper . 


5 

0 23—0-6 

1-23 

Arsenic . 


5 

0-25—2-3 

0-68. Very 



1 


steady. 

It is noticeable that .arsenic both in bismuth and cadmium gives ^ fall. 

Antimony 


3 

0-2;i~l 0 

2-79. Rise. 


Theoretical molecular depression *=? 2 08° C. 
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Table IV. — Cadmium as Solvent. 







No of 1 

No. of atoms per 1 

Mean atomic de- ^ 






cxpeiinientfi. 

100 atoms Cd. > 

.pression. , 

Antimony 





2 

0 3—0 .> 

4 71 M. ' 

Plat ilium 





2 

0 08 -0‘13 

4-.1.’> 

) 

Bi-smut h 





\ 4 

1 

OO.I— 0 5 

2 2- :’> (5 

4.5s 

4-09 

1 

Tin 





2 

0 C6— 2 6 

4 18 


Sodium 




. 


0 (>— 1‘3 . 

4 44 


Lead 




. 

2 1 

0. SI— 1-4 

44 

1 

1 

Thallium 





=' 1 

0 24 - 1-28 

4-34 M. 

tJopper , 





.S 1 

0 2—2 0 

3*5. No falling ' 









oil. 

Mercury 






0 23 -0 fiS 

2-77 


Zinc 





3 

0 0(»— 1 (» 

2-72. No falling 









oil. 

I'al Indium 





:> 

0 13- (1 20 

2-3.5 


Potiissium 





2 

0 .■) 0 (> 

2-20 M. 

Gold . 






0 14 0 7 

1 4S 


Arsenic 





1 

0 2 

115 


Silver . 





1 1 

0 0.1 

9 33. 

Rise. 




Th(‘oietical molecular dej)ression = 4 C. 







Tviinn — Lead 

('/s Sol unit. 








No cf 

No of .rtoiiis i 

Mean atoniif de- 






cxpeiimeuts. 

luo .itoiiih of Pb. 

piession. 

Gold . 





1 

0 3.5—2 7 

(» 4.5. 

Steady. 

Palladium 





.5 

0 32 1 8 

(5 4.5 


Silver . 





(5 

0 2—1 1 

0 4.5 


Platinum 





1 

0 1.1 -0(5 

0^2 


Copper . 





3 

0 1— OlO.I 

0-15 


Arsenic 





1 

038— 4-9 

5 33 


1 IMagnesiurn 





•1 

1.5 

4 .5(5 


Zinc 





3 

0-2—1 -2 

4-13 


Antimony 





4 

0 (5— 1 7 

3 9. 

Stead} . 

Cadmium 





1 

0-6- (5 1 

3-02 

Stead V. 

Mercury 





3 ' 

0 73— (> 7 

3-31 

.UIg.. 

Bi.smuth 





(5 

0 23 — 4(5 

3 02 

steady. 

Tin 





i 

1 - 

0 1 -1-8 

0 0—9 0 

1-8 

1-G 

■ ISn. 

Sodium 





2 

— 

1-0(5 



Thoorctic.il molecular dcjiression — G’5° C. 
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BiUionwphj of SpedroRcojiy.—Beport of the CoDimiitoc, consisiiiuj of 

Professor H. McLeod, Professor Sir W. C. KoBERTS-AusTEN, J\lr. 
H. a. Madan, and Mr. D. II. Nagel. 

The work of collecting, verifying, and systematically arranging the titles 
of papers bearing on spectroscopy has "been steadily carried on during the 
past year ; and the Committee ask to be reappointed for (me more year, 
with the intention of presenting to the Association at its next meeting 
the final instalment of the ‘ Catalogue of Spectroscopic Literature,’ com- 
menced in 1870. It is proposed to end the catalogue with the present 
century, since the very satisfactory character of the proceedings at the 
last conference of the delegates appointed to arrange the compilation 
of an International Catalogue of Scientific Papers seems to warrant the 
conclusion that, as from January 1, 1901, the services of the Committee 
will be no longer needed. 
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Absorption Spectra and Ghemicat Constitution of Organic Substances . — 
Interim Report of the Gommiitee, consisting of Professor W. Noel 
Hartley (Chairman and Secretary)^ Professor F. U. Japp, and 
Professor J. J. Dobbie, appointed to investigate the Relntioii 
between the Absorption Spectra and Chemical Constitution of Organic 
Substances. 

Pour informal meetings have been held during the year, and, as 
much work is still in progress, it has been considered desirable that an 
interim report of that which has been completed should be presented. 
This consists of five communications published by the Chemical Society 
in their ‘ Transactions ’ since March last. Two of these deal with the .sub- 
ject of tautomerism and one with stereo -isomerism. The fourth is a 
study of ammonia and its derivatives, of hydroxylamine and oximes ; and 
the fifth an examination of some closed- chain compounds one of which 
contains two nitrogen atoms. Details of the measurements of the spectra 
are omitted from thi.s report for the sake of brevity. In connection with 
the nitrogen compounds a brief abstract of a previous publication has 
been included. It is of interest because it leads towards the conclusion 
that there are two distinct classes of albuminoids, some of which have 
long been known to act as enzymes or soluble ferments toward.s the 
carbohydrates. 


Specirographic Studies hi Tautomerism, 

I. Absorption Curves of the Ethyl Esters of Dibenzoylsucciulc Acid.^ 

According to theory, thirteen isomerides of diethyl dibenzoylsuccinate 
have a possible existence, but only three have so far been prepared and 
studied. On chemical grounds Knorr ^ regards one of the three as an 
enolic, and the other two as ketonic esters. He assigns to the enolic or 
a-ester the constitutional formula 


CPh(0H):C*C02Et 

CPh(OH);JcO,Et 


without deciding which of the three possible stereo-isomeric modifica- 
tions of this formula represents the substance examined by him. The 
two ketonic esters are structurally identical but configuralively different. 
To one of them, which he designates the para- or /l-ester, Knorr assigns 
the formula («), and to the other, which he designates the meso-, anti 
or 7 -ester, the formula (b). 


H 


H 


COaEfCCOPh 

COPhCCOj^Et 


(^) 


COPhC*CO.,Et 

COPh-CCO.^Et 


H 


H 


' Hartley and Dobbie, Tram. Cliem. Soc.,'yo\. Ixxvii. 
* Annalen^ 1896, 298 , 70. 
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A mixture of the /5- and y-esters is readily obtained by adding an 
ethereal solution of iodine to the sodium derivative of ethyl benzoyl* 
acetate, obtained by tlie action of metallic sodium on an ethereal solution 
of the ester. The two ketonic esters are readily separated from one 
another by fractional crystallisation. When either of them is treated 
with sodium methoxide, a yellow crystalline meal, consisting of the 
sodium derivative of the «-ester, is obtained. The aqueous solution of 
this substance, when treated with excess of dilute sulphuric acid at the 
freezing temperature, yields the a -ester, which separates as a thick oil 
possessing the colour of chlorine gas. The /1-ester, which was first 
described by von Baeyer and Perkin,* melts at 128-130°, the y-ester at 
75°, and the former is less soluble than the latter in most solvents. Both 
esters are optically inactive, the /1-ester by external, the y-ester by 
internal compensation. The ketonic esters are neutral to litmus, and 
practically insoluble in cold dilute alkalis. 3n their chemical properties 
tiiey are exactly alike. 

The a-ester differs, both in physical and chemical properties, from 
the ketonic esters. It is an oily liquid, has a strongly acid reaction, 
and dissolves in cold dilute alkalis. It gives a characteristic dirty brown 
coloration with ferric chloride, which is not shown by the ketonic 
esters, and moreover is unstable, gradually passing into a mixture of 
the /3- and y-esters at the ordinary temperature, the change taking place 
quickly at 130*^. 

f the view put forward by Knorr as to the relation of the three esters 
to one another is correct, the /5- and y-esters should give very similar, 
if not identical, absorption curves, since stereo-isoraerides which differ 
only in the configuration of their asymmetric carbon atoms so far as they 
have been investigated in essential oils and their hydrocarbons, are not 
found to diflier either in the amount or the character of their absorption. 
The a-ester, on the other hand, having a different constitution, should 
exhibit a distinct series of absorption spectra. 

We have photographed and measured the spectra of alcoholic solu- 
tions of the three substances, and the results obtained entirely bear out 
the conclusions arrived at by Knorr on purely chemical grounds. The 
spectra of the ketonic esters are identical. The amount of absorption is 
considerable, all rays beyond */\ 2795 being cut off by a layer 25 mm. 
thick of a solution containing 1 milligram -mol. in 100 c.c. of alcohol. 
There is also a well-marked band of selective absorption reaching from 
^/\ 3824 to */X 430G in a layer 3 mm. thick of a solution containing 
1 milligram- mol. of the ester in 2500 c.c. of alcohol. This band is very 
persistent, and is still distinctly marked in a layer 4 mm. thick of a solu- 
tion containing only 1 milligram -mol. in 12,500 c.c. of alcohol. 

The spectrum of the a- or enolic form is quite different from that 
of the ketonic esters. The general absorption is greater, a layer 25 mm. 
thick of a solution containing I milligram-mol. in 100 c.c. of alcohol 
cutting off all rays beyond ^/\ 2171. The absorption band of the 
ketonic esters is altogether absent, whilst a well-marked band makes its 
appearance in a layer 5 mm. thick of a solution containing 1 milli- 
gram-mol. in 500 c.c. of alcohol between ^/\ 2546 and ^/\ 3148. This 
band quickly dies out, no trace of it being visible in a layer 4 mm, thick 
of a solution containing 1 milligram-mol. in 500 c.c. of alcohol. 


* J^er. 1884 , 17 , 60 . 
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The absorption curves for the ketonic and enolic forms are shown in 
the diagram on p. 156. 

When the solution of the n-ester was allowed to stand, and photo- 
graphs were taken after successive intervals of time, the transition from 
the enolic to the ketonic form could be clearly traced. After an interval 
of only three hours^ the absorption hand of the enolic ester had almost 
entirely disappeared^ whilst the amount of general absorption had also 
appreciably diminished. Solutions containing 1 milligram -mol. in 100 
and 500 c.c. respectively showed after forty-eight hours a great diminution 
in the amount of the general absorption, whilst after three weeks the 
curve coincided almost exactly with that of the /3- and y-esters, as shown 
on p. 155. 

The result of this investigation exemplifies the value of the spectro- 
graphic method, and shows how it might bo applied with advantage 
to the investigation of similar cases of isomerism either to guide the 
chemical investigation or to confirm the conclusions drawn from it, 
especially when any doubt exists as to whether the isomerism is due 
to a difference in constitution or merely to a difference in the arrange- 
ment of the atoms in space. The amount of substance required for the 
experiments is small, and can generally be recovered again from the solu- 
tion. 

The esters were prepared by the method described by Knorr.^ 
The preparation of the /3- and y-csters offers no difficulty : tho 
« -ester is only obtained when strict attention is paid to all the details 
given by Knorr. Two distinct preparations of each of the ketonic 
esters and three preparations of the a-ester were made. Each prepara- 
tion was photographed several times without any difference being ob- 
served in the photographs of the same substance. In the case of the 
a-ester the photographs were taken immediately after the completion 
of the preparation, as the change to the ketonic form sets in almost at 
once. 


II. A Study of the Absorjytion Spectra of o-Oxycarbanil and its 
Alkyl Derivatives? 

The substance o-oxycarbanil, CyH^OgN, and its alkyl derivatives form 
a group of compounds which stand in the same relation to one another as 
isatin, carbostyril, and their respective alkyl derivatives. 

o-Oxycarbanil can be prepared by the fusion of o-arainophenol hydro- 
chloride with urea, or from its lactim ether by the action of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid.^ It can also bo obtained by the distillation of o- amino- 
phenyl ethyl carbonate.^ Two ethyl derivatives of o-oxycarbanil are 
known. One of these is prepared by boiling o-oxycarbanil for some time 
under a reBux condenser with equivalent quantities of ethyl iodide and 
alcoholic potash, the other by the interaction of o-aminophenol and ethyl 
iminocarbonate. The ether obtained by the first method is considered 
to be a lactam, that is, to have the ethyl group directly attached 
to the nitrogen atom, because on heating for some time with hydrochloric 
acid it takes up water and decomposes into carbon dioxide and the hydro- 

* Loo. cit. 

* Hartley, Dobbie, and Paliatseas, Tram, Choni. Soo.^ vol. Jxxvii. 

* Sandmeycr, JBer., 1886, 19, 2650. * Bender, 1886, 19, 269. 
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chloride of ethyl o-aminophenol. Its' structural formula is therefore 
The ether prepared by the second method, on 

Scale of Oscillation Frequencies. 



Ethyl a-, /5-, and y-dibonzoylsncciiintcs. a and a' are the curves of the a-ester, the former when the 
substance was freshly prepared, the latter when It had been kept for three weeks. The curves of the /3- 
and y.etjtcrs are idcatical, and are shown as one, fi, y. 


treatment with concentrated hydrochloric acid, yields o-oxycarbanil. It is 

N 

therefore a lactim of the constitution 06H4<^Q^C*0CaH6. 


‘ Bender, loc, cit. 
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As in the similar cases of isatin and carbostyril, the chemical evidence 
leaves the question of the constitution of o-oxycarbanil itself undecided. 
On the one hand, its formation by the distillation of o-aminophenyl 
ethyl carbonate is most easily explained on the assumption that it has the 
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ketonic or lactam constitution, and that the reaction takes place according 
to the equation 


C6H4<o.^O-OOjH5 


Ccll4<o3c0 + C,H„-OH. 


This view is supported by the fact that it forms a well-defined compound 
with phenylhydrazine.^ On the other hand, its direct formation from the 
lactim ether by the action of hydrochloric acid seems to point to the 
enolic or lactim structure as being the more probable. Tt is, however, 
now generally admitted that arguments based on chemical reactions are 
inconclusive in cases such as that under consideration, where shifting of a 
hydrogen atom may easily take place. 


* Bender, oit* 
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The present investigation was undertaken with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether a comparison of the absorption spectra of the two ethers 
with the absorption spectra of o-oxycarbanil would, as in the cases of 
isatin and carbostyril,* yield results from which the constitution of the 
parent substance might be inferred. Assuming that one or other of the 
ethers differs from o-oxycarbanil only in the substitution of the alkyl 
group for* an atom of hydrogen, the constitution of the two substances 
being otherwise identical, we should expect the absorption spectra of the 
parent substance and this ether to be practically the same. On the other 
hand, the ether which dilFers in constitution from the parent substance 
should give a different spectrum. Groenvik ^ gives 136-138®, Sandmeyer 
137°, and Bender 141°, as the melting-point of o-oxycarbanil. Although, 
apart from this slight difference, there was no reason to doubt the identity 
of the substances obtained by these chemists, we thought it well to ex- 
amine specimens prepared independently by two different methods and 
selected for the purpose, the substances obbiined by fusion of o -amino- 
phenol with urea and by the decomposition of the lactim ether with 
hydrochloric acid. We found that the two specimens when heated side 
by side in capillary tubes behaved in exactly the same way, softening at 
137° and melting completely at 139°*5. Solutions of the two specimens 
gave identical spectra. 

The spectra of o-oxycarbanil and of the lactam ether are almost iden- 
tical. The amount of general absorption is practically the same in both, 
and the spectra of both substances show a well-marked absorption band 
occupying the same position and persisting, in both cases, through the 
same range of dilution. The spectra of the enolic ether, on the other 
hand, show a smaller amount of general absorption, and the absorption 
band does not appear until a much greater degree of dilution is reached 
than is required to bring out the band in the other two substances. The 
range of the band of the enolic ester is also very small. The above curves, 
drawn from the photographs, show very clearly the relations between 
the spectra of the various substances. 

The conclusion to which the investigation leads is that o-oxycarbanil 
has the same structure as the lactam or ketonic ether, or, at all events, 
that the lactam structure very greatly predominates, if the assumption is 
made that the parent substance in solution is a mixture of two tautomeric 
forms. It is worthy of note that in the three cases of this kind which 
have now been examined the parent substance possesses the kctonic or 
lactam constitution. o-Oxycarbanil, it may be noted, gives no colour 
reaction with ferric chloride. 

The substances used in this investigation were prepared exactly in 
accordance with the directions given in the papers already quoted. Two 
distinct preparations of each substance were made and several series of 
photographs were taken of the absorption spectra of each preparation. 
No appreciable difference could be detected in the various photographs of 
the same substance. This is satisfactory evidence of the identity of the 
compounds, and also of the purity of these particular preparations. 

’ Hartley and Debbie, Trans, Chem. Soc.^ 1891), 75, 640, 

Bull. Sac. Chim.y 187G [ii.], 35, 177. 
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The Absorption Spectra of Ammonia, Methylamine, Ilydroxylamine, 
Aldoxime, and Acetoxime^ 

It was shown by L. Sorct that commercial ammonia, even after many 
recrystallisations as sulphate, still shows an absorption band. Hartley 
and Huntington (‘ Phil. Trans.,' 1879, Part I., 267) confirmed this observa- 
tion, and, believing the absorption to be due to traces of some constituent 
of gas-liquor, examined specimens of what was sold as * volcanic ' ammonia 
of special purity for analytical purposes. Three separate samples were 
examined, each measuring half a gallon, with the result that all the rays 
beyond 2638-2 (A. 2747-7) were absorbed by the strong solution in a cell 
15 mm. in thickness. A very distinct absorption band was visible on 
diluting the liquid with eight volumes of water, and was still seen until 
sixteen volumes had been added. 

This result appeared remarkable in view of the fact that gaseous 
ammonia, at atmospheric pressure, in a tube 1 metre in length showed 
no selective absorption, and that ethylamine, even when solutions 
containing as much as 33 per cent, of the base were examined in cells 
25 mm. in thickness, transmitted continuous spectra with very little 
absorption. 

Carbamide also showed no absorption band, but transmitted a con- 
tinuous spectrum.^ A 10 per cent, solution of carbamide in a cell 15 mm. 
in thickness transmits all rays to X 2140, rays more refrangible than 
\ 2750 being slightly weakened. 

When we remember that practically all the ammonia of commerce 
is obtained from coal tar, and is liable to contain minute traces of the 
volatile bases of the pyridine and other series, which can only be com- 
pletely separated with great difficulty, it is obvious that great care must 
be taken to obtain chemically pure ammonia for examination before any 
trustworthy conclusion can be arrived at as to the character of its absorp- 
tion spectrum. 

The following investigation was undertaken with the view of definitely 
ascertaining whether or not chemically pure ammonia shows selective 
absorption. An examination of ordinary aqueous ammonia was first made 
in order to determine the exact position of its absorptioii band. A tube 
150 mm. long was used. With this thickness of layer a solution containing 
5 grams of ammonia in 100 c.c. water showed complete absorption beyond 

3638 (\ 2749). A layer of the same thickness containing 2*5 grams 
of ammonia in 100 c.c. gave a continuous spectrum to ^ j\ 3694 (\ 2707), 
a broad absorption band occupying that portion of the spectrum 
which lies between ^ j\ 3694 (\ 2707) and ^/X 4306 (X 2322), the spectrum 
again showing beyond this point. This band is persistent, being still 
traceable in a solution containing only 0-625 gram of ammonia in 100 c.c. 
All the samples of commercial ammonia examined showed selective 
absorption, but by converting the base into ammonium chloride the 
absorption band was found to become less marked in the spectrum after 
successive crystallisations of the salt. 

In order to try the effect of crystallisation of one of the less soluble 
salts, ammonia was converted into oxalate and the salt repeatedly 

* Hartley and Dobbie, Trans. Cliem. Soo.^vdl. Ixxvii. 

* From unpublished experiments on the determination of aromatic substances in 
urine. See note, Dublin Journal of Medical Science, June 1882. — W. N. Haetley. 
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crystallised. The oxalate was distilled with pure potassium hydroxide and 
the ammonia absorbed in pure distilled water, the spectrum of which was 
photographed on the same plate as that of the ammonia solution. Much 
greater thicknesses of liquid were examined than in previous experiments. 

A layer 200 mm, thick of a solution containing 10*6 per cent, of ammonia 
prepared in this way from oxalate transmitted all rays to 3638 (\2749), 
but the spectrum was feeble from ^738 (X 3652) to ^/\ 3638 (X 2749). 
No band was visible A layer 100 mm. thick transmitted the rays to 
* /X 4323 (X 23 13), but the spectrum was very feeble beyond VX3904(X 2561). 

From another portion of the purified oxalate the liberated ammonia 
was passed into optically pure hydrochloric acid ; the ammonium chloride 
recrystallised several times was then examined, the solution of the salt 
employed having the same thickness of layer and containing the same 
amount of ammonia as that previously used in determining the position 
of the absorption band in ordinary ammonia. It now showed no trace of 
selective absorption, the spectrum being continuous to '/X 4666 (X 2143) 
with a scarcely perceptible weakness at the extreme ultra-violet end. Pure 
ammonia may therefore be obtained without difficulty by the decomposition 
of a crystallised ammonium salt such as the oxalate. 

Ammonia obtainod from Hydroxylamine. 

Ammonia obtained by the reduction of hydroxylamine was next 
examined. Hydroxylamine hydrochloride was reduced with a zinc- 
copper couple and the ammonia distilled into pure hydrochloric acid \ 
the ammonium chloride thus obtained was subsequently purified by 
recrystal lisation. 

A layer of 150 mm. of a solution containing 2*5 grams ammonia in 
100 c.c. distilled water showed a continuous spectrum to jX 4411 (v 2267) ; 
the spectrum is weak from ^\\ 3886 (X 2573), but there was no indication 
of selective absorption. 

As therefore neither ordinary ammonia, which has been carefully 
purified by the above method, nor ammonia obtained by the reduction 
of hydroxylamine, shows selective absorption, we conclude that the 
absorption band of ordinary ammonia is due to the presence of 
traces of foreign substances which distil over with it from the gas 
liquor. 

We next endeavoured to ascertain the nature, and estimate the 
amount, of the impurity to which the band of ordinary aqueous am- 
monia is due. The position of the band seemed to indicate the pyridine 
bases as the most likely cause of the absorption, and, in fact, we 
found that a layer of 150 mm. thick of a solution containing 7*68 grams 
of pure ammonium chloride (equivalent to 2*5 grams of ammonia) and 
0-00001 gram of pyridine in 100 c.c. water, showed almost exactly the 
same amount and character of absorption as a layer of ordinary aqueous 
ammonia of the same thickness and strength. 

In a further experiment we found that the addition of the same 
amount of pyridine (in the form of hydrochloride) to 100 c.c. of distilled 
water produced an identical result, the spectrum being hardly distin- 
guishable from that of ordinary aqueous ammonia.^ It follows, there- 

* In this connection it is interesting to note that, although a solution contain* 
ing 0-000001 gram pyridine in 100 c.c. distilled water no longer showed an actual gap 
in the spectrum, there was a perceptible weakening of the hues of that portion of the 
spectrum in which the band of ordinary aqueous ammonia occurs. 
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fore, that the strong ammonia used (35 per cent. NHg) contains approxi- 
mately 0*00014 per cent, pyridine. 

Although pyridine is thus shown to be the principal cause of the ab- 
sorption, minute traces of its higher homologues and of volatile bases of 
other series are also probably present, as the slight differences between 
the spectrum of ordinary ammonia and that of pure pyridine appear to 
indicate. 

Methylnm ine Hydrochloride, 

Methylamine was investigated by Hartley and Huntington in cells 
50 mm. thick. ^ 

An aqueous solution of methylamine was converted into hydrochloride 
and the salt purified by repeated recrystallisation. A layer 150 mm. 
thick of a solution containing 25 grams of methylamine as hydrochloride 
in 100 c.c. distilled water showed practically no absorption. There was 
a slight weakening of the spectrum towards the ultra-violet end, and 
one or two of the lines at the extreme end of the ultra-violet were 
cut off. 


Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride. 

The hydroxylamine hydrochloride examined was subjected to re- 
peated recrystallisation. It gave no precipitate with platinic chloride 
in presence of alcohol and ether, and it was therefore assumed to con- 
tain no ammonium chloride. The salt is highly diactinic and shows no trace 
of selective absorption. A layer 150 mm. thick of the solution containing 
5 grams of hydroxylamine in 100 c.c. water gives a continuous spectrum 
to */\ 4125 (\ 2424). A layer of the same thickness containing 2* 5 grams 
in 100 c.c. water transmits the whole spectrum with the exception of a 
few of the lines at the extreme end of the ultra-violet. 

Acetaldoximc, CHj CHiN-OH. 

Acetaldoxime was prepared in the usual manner by the action of alde- 
hyde ammonia on hydroxylamine hydrochloride, and afterwards purified 
by fractional distillation until the boiling point was constant : it boiled at 
114-115°. In solution this compound shows no selective absorption, but 
very considerable general absorption. A layer 150 mm. thick of a solu- 
tion containing 125 gram.s of acetaldoxime in 100 c.c. water absorbs all 
lines beyond ’/A 3323 (\ 3000). A layer 25 mm. thick of a solution con- 
taining 1 milligram-mol. in 20 c.c. water gives a continuous spectrum to 
^ jX 3952 (\ 25.30), and a layer 1 mm. thick of the same solution shows a 
continuous spectrum to */\ 4117 (A 2264). 

Acetoxime, (OIIg^jCiN'OII. 

Acetoxime was prepared in the usual manner by the action of hydrox-' 
ylamine hydrochloride on .acetone, and was purified by repeated recrys- 
tallisation from water : it melted at 59-60°. 

Like acetaldoxime, acetoxime shows no selective absorption, but 
general absorption, which is slightly greater than in the case of the 
former substance, as was to be anticipated from the presence of an 
additional methyl group. A layer 25 mm. thick of a solution of ace- 


» Phil Trans., 1879, Part L, 267. 
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toximo containing 1 milligram-mol. in 20 c.c. shows a continuous spectrum 
to VX 3886 (X 2573); a layer 1 mm. thick of the same solution to 
VX 4125 (X 2424). 

The substances above referred to afford an excellent illustration of 
the intimate relation between the character and extent of absorption 
and the constitution of an organic compound. Ammonia is highly 
diactinic. The substitution of a methyl group for one of the hydrogen 
atoms has the effect merely of veiy slightly increasing the amount of 
continuous absorption of the most refrangible rays. Again, the sub- 
stitution of hydroxyl for hydrogen has a similar effect, the group OH, 
however, having a greater absorptive power than the group CH,j. 
When we come to acetaldoxime and acetoxime, we find that, regarding 
them as derivatives of hydroxylamine, the introduction of the more 
complicated groups .-CH’CHj and :C(CH 3)2 respectively for the two 
remaining hydrogen atoms of the original ammonia molecule, is 
accompanied by a great increase in the amount of the general absorption. 
Comparing, however, acetaldoxime with acetoxime, the latter, which 
differs from the former in the possession of an additional methyl group, 
shows only slightly greater absorption. This is in harmony with ]>revious 
observations on CO.^H groups, and the slightly increased absoi’ption 
caused by the introduction of methyl groups for hydrogen atoms ; also the 
stronger absorption caused by the replacement of hydrogen atoms by 
hydroxyl radicles. 

A diagram drawn to a scale of oscillation frequencies shows at a 
glance the length of spectrum transmitted by these substances in different 
proportions, and through different thicknesses. 


The Curves of the Molecular Vibrations of BenzSiXitialdoxime 
and Benzsyiidldoxime,^ 


Benza?i^ialdoxime and benzsynaldoxime are now generally represented 
by the following formulae : 


CgH.CH 


CgH,CH 


OH;N . 

Benzati^ ? aldox im e. 


NOH 

Bonzsywaldoxime. 


If these formulfc correctly represent the constitution of the two forms of 
benzaldoxime and their relation to one another, we should expect both 
compounds, as sterco-isomerides, to exhibit the same character and 
amount of absorption. As a matter of fact, we have found that the 
curves of the molecular vibrations of the two substances in ethereal 
solution are identical. A layer 25 ram. thick of a solution of either form 
of the aldoxime containing 1 milligram-mol. dissolved in 100 c. c. of abso- 
lute ether, absorbs all rays to 3323 (X 3009). A layer 1 mm. thick of 
a solution containing 1 milligram-mol. in 500 c.c. of ether transmits all 
rays to ^ jX 3638 (X 2748), and shows an absorption band reaching from 
VX 3638 (X 2748) to */X 4321 (X 2314). This band is still distinctly 
traceable in a layer 1 mm. thick of a solution containing 1 milligram-mol. 
in 2500 c.c. of ether. 


Hartley and Dobbie,2 Trans. Chem. Soc.t'voh Ixxviii 
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The benzaldoximes used in the expenments were prepared by the 
method given by Beckmann.* The benze»7?^mldoxinie at 10 and 14 mm. 


Osoillaiwn Frequenoics. 



Benz^n^ialdoxime 

Jienzjry;taldoxime. 

pressure respectively was found to have the boiling point given by 
’ Her. 1890 , 23 , 1684 . 
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Kit 

Luxmoore ^ for those pressures. The benzsy^ialdoxime was photographed 
immediately after preparation. It was afterwards recovered from the 
ethereal solution and the melting point redetermined, when it was found 
that no decomposition had occurred while the photographs were being taken. 

These results, which are shown in the above curve, confirm the 
conclusion previously arrived at, that stereo-isomerides, unlike isomerides 
which differ in structure, give identical absorption spectra. 


The TJlira^violet Abmrption Spectra of some Closed Cham 
Carhon Compound s.- 


]) i meth ijl p pro 

In a previous report ^ we gave the results of the examination of the 
absorption spectra of thiophen, pyrrole, furfuran, and some of the more 
important furfuran derivatives. Each of these compounds contains 
two pairs of carbon atoms doubly linked, the chain being closed by a 
polyvalent element other than carbon. No trace of selective absorption, 
such as is shown by benzene, pyridine, and many of their derivatives, 
oould be detected in the spectra of any of these substances. 

We have now extended our investigation to 2 : 5-dimethylpyrazine, 


N< 


C(CH3)CH 

CH:C(CH3) 


>N 


a substance in which not merely one carbon is I’eplaced i>y nitrogen in tlie 
benzene ring, as in pyridine, but two. It thus belongs to a group not 
previously examined. 

From the analogy between the constitution of this substance and tliat 
of pyridine, it was anticipated that it would show a marked selective 
absorption, and this anticipation proved to be correct. One of the 
principal reasons for examining a substance of this constitution lay in the 
fact that whilst pyridine contains the group 'CrN* once in the benzene 
structure, dimethylpyrazine contains it twice, and the orginal formula 
proposed for cyanuric acid ^ contains it three times. Accordingly, if this 
formula were correct for cyanuric acid and its esters, we should expect 
that they would exhibit a powerful absorption band, more intense than 
that of pyrazine, just as that of pyrazine is more intense than that of 
pyridine. But it has been concluded, from a widely extended experience 
of the behaviour of such subst<ances under the ultra-violet rays, and 
particularly from the results of a recent examination of the absorption 
spectra of its derivatives,® that cyanuric acid does not possess this 
structure, but one in which the acid is represented by a ring composed of 

•N’C:0 

three | groups, a mode of single linking resembling that of a hydro- 

H 

pyridine or of a hydroaromatic group with one carbon replaced by 
nitrogen ; ® it should not therefore exhibit selective absorption. 

The specimen of dimethylpyrazine used in the experiments was pre* 

' Trans, Chem. Soc.^ 1896, 69, 177. 

* Hartley and Dobbie, Trans. Chem. Snc., 1900, 77. 

* Trans, Chem. Soe.j 1898, 78, 698. B.A. Report, 1899. 

* Trans. Chem. Soc., 1882, 41, 84. » Hartley, Proe. Chem. Soo., 1809, 15, 46. 

* Phil. Trans.t Part II., 1886, 619 
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pared by the reduction of isonitrosoacetone in accordance with the 
directions given by Gabriel and Pinkus.^ It boiled constantly at 154- 
155° (corr.) under atmospheric pressure. 

Seale of Oscillation Frequencies. 



2: o-DimethylpiaziuL', 

A layer 25 iinii. tliick of a solution of diinotliylpyraziiic containing 
1 inill.-rnol. in 100 c.c. of absolute alcohol cuts oif all rays beyond 
* /\ 2994. On reducing the thickness of the layer to 10 mm. an absorp- 
tion band makes its appearance, reaching from \/\ 3064 to 4321. 
This band is very persistent, and is still traceable in a layer 1 mm. thick 
of a solution containing 1 mill. -mol. of the substance dissolved in 500 c.c. 
alcohol. The band of dimethylpyrazine is thus both wider and also more 
persistent than that of pyridine. These results are shown on the curve 
above. 

Jlexmicthyfene. — In the paper already referred to, an account was 
also given of the absorption spectra of diketohexamethylene. Previous 
investigations had shown that piperidine *■* and hexachlorObenzene * 

' Jive. 1893, 26, 220 ( 5 . ‘ Hartley. Trans. Cltcm. Sor., I88u, 47, C91. 

“ Hartley, Trans. Cltcm. Soe.^ ISbl, 39, 153. 
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exhibit continuous absorption, but show no absorption band, and, as was 
to be expected, diketohexamethylene, in which the six carbon atoms are 
united with each other by a single bond, as in hexachlorobenzene and 
piperidine, likewise sliowed no bands in the spectrum. 

Thi'oufjli the kindness of Prof(‘ss(>r Sydney Young and Miss Fortey, 
we have recently been enabled to examine a specimen of pure hexamethy- 
leiie prepared from OaHcian petroleum. This substance, in comparison 
with benzene and pyridine, is highly diactinic. A layer, 60 mm. thick, 
of a solution containing 1 mill.-mol. dissolved in liO c.c. of alcohol, trans- 
mits all rays up to ^ 30*20, whilst a layer of the same solution, 10 mm. 
thick, transmits practically the whole spectrum. In none of the photo- 
graphs of the spectra of this substance could .any trace of a banded struc- 
ture be detected. 

Tetrnliijih'oh‘n\i‘nf\ Professor Young and jVliss Fortey were also good 
enough to place a specimen of pure tetrahydrobenzene in our hands for 
examination. This substance exhibits somewhat greater general absorp- 
tion tlian hexamethylene, a layer, 60 iiim. thick, of a solution containing 
1 mill.-mol. in 20 c.c. alcohol absorbing all rays beyond */A 3694, while 
absorption is still trac'e.ablo in a layer of the same solution 1 mm. thick. 
Like hexamethylene, tetrahydrobenzene shows no selective absorption. 
The examination of these two substances thus confirms the conclusion pre- 
viously reached, that the banded spectrum is shown only by substances 
which possess the true benzciioid structure.* 


Ulfrtt-violet Absorption Spf'ctr(c oj' Alhu7ninoid8.~ 

The first investigation of albuminoids of animal origin was made by 
Soret : it included albumen, white of egg, pure albumen, casc'ine, and 
serine. Absorption bands occur in their spectra in the following posi- 
tions : — Allnnnen (white of egg) A 2880 2650, pure albumen A 2948- 
2572, caseineA29i8 2572. Serine exhibits a b.and similar to that of 
caseiiie. 

In addition to albumen the following substances have been examined : — 

(1) (lelatine ; (2) maize starch ; (3) cane sugai* ; (4) glucose ; (5) yeast 
water ; (6) invertase ; and (7) diastase. These are all highly diactinic 
substances, considering their complex constitution, and they show no 
absorption bands. It is evident, therefore*, that the constitution of 
albumen, caseine, and serine is very different from that of inverbase, 
diastase, gelatine, starch, glucose, and saccharose. 

This was of interest in connection with C. V. Naegcli's theory of 
fermentation. Naegeli regarded fermentation as a process in which a 
transference takes place to fermentable matter of the molecular or rather 
intramolecular vibrations of the constituent substances entering into the 
composition of living protoplasm whereby the equilibrium of the molecules 
of the fermentable matter became, so disturbed as to cause tlieir resolution 
into simpler molecules. It appears by no means improbable that the 
diastatic ferments may have some such action. From this point of view 

' Haitley, Trans., 1«81, 39, 15:J. 

- (’omptes Jtendus, U7, p. 612 ; also Arrhtces ths JSricHcrs Physiques (t Aaiim’llcst 
X. ]>. 139. (L. Soret.) 

* Hartley, Trans. Chnn. Sue , 18S7. 61, 69. ' 
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it does not appear likely that a substance of the character of albumen, 
who^e mode of vibration, as shown by its absorption spectrum, differs 
widely from that of the carbohydrates, could affect the latter, while on 
the other liand it is possible that the intramolecular vibrations of inver- 
taso and diastase might be communicated to saccharose and starch. That 
the sugars are higlily diactinu* substances is quite in character with what 
we know of their constitution and of the spectra of similarly constituted 
substances. 

It is of interest to learn that the albuminoid compounds associated 
with the carbohydrates are evidently different in constitution from those 
forms of albumen found in the animal organism. The probability pre- 
sents itself of these albuminoids being derived from the carboliydratcs. 


IsoiiiorphoHs Ueriraticdti oj -liejtorL of the ('oiiiiaitteo, 

sisfinfj of ProH'ssor 11. A. MiEKS (Ckalrnia^i)^ Dr. AV. P. AVy'NNE. 

Dr. II. P. Arms'I’KoNU {^Secreianj). (Drairn up luj the Secret 

ianj.) 

Tjik existence of morphotropic ndationshi])^ between the crystalline 
forms of substances w'hich are not isomorphous in the formal sense of the 
term has of recent years acquired new importance, tlic purely geometrical 
w’ork of Barlow' ‘ and others ha\ing demonstrated iho sup(‘rlluity of the 
old \iew (hat tlie units of the crystalline structuu^ an‘ ])olymerid(‘s of the 
cliemically ^lc(i^e fundanuMital nudecuh* as a means of explaining poly- 
morphism and kiiuli c'd crystal lograjdiic ])lienomena, whilst Fock - has 
shown, from the study of the partition coetheients of tw o isomorphous 
substances in 0 (]uilibrium in a licjuid and a solid solution in contact, that 
in tlio case of salts, at all events, tli<‘ moleculai* weight in the (‘rystallim* 
stat(' may b(* that of the fundamental molcTiile. Monatveu* the work of 
Paterno • and oiIkts v)U tin* cr\osco[>ic beJiaviour of substanc(‘s possessing* 
constitutions similar to that. t)f the soUtml indicates w ith certainty that 
isomorphism and morphotropy are plienomcna whicli mej'ge gradually one 
into the other. 

The consideration of facts such as tliese leads to the conclusion that 
morphotropy and isomorphism have a common cause, and that this is 
more likely to be discovered by the crystallographic study of substances 
sliowing morphotropic relationships than from the (‘xaminatlon merely of 
materials likely to exhibit isomorphism. 

The benzene series offers excejjtional opportunities for the study of 
siicli questions \ indeed, it is roiiiarkable that tlie publication of (Iroth’s 
important memoir,* calling attention to the existence of morphotropic 
relationsliips between benzene derivatives, has not acted as an incentive 
to really systematic work on the subject. 

The two investigations to be referred to form ))artof a series wdiich are 
being (jarried on in the chemical department of the Central Technical 
College, South Kensington, in order, as far as possible, to dct(‘rmine the 
effect on the ci’ystalline form of certain detinito changes in the composi- 
tion. The w'ork wdll include the determination of the molecular volumes 


' Prop. Jhuj. Sot\, 181)7, viii. 527. 
‘ fMzzrttii, 181)5, x.\\. 1. 111. 


• /*. Krtfst., 1807, xxviii. 337. 

< Popii. 1870, 141, 31. 
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and of tho melting-point curves of mixtures of the morphotropically 
related compounds. 

Morphotropic Helaiionahips bt-ttretui FovmnmVule and its Substitution Derivatives. 

In order to determine the morphotropic eftect of substitution upon 
the crystalline form of formanilide the simple anilides of the composi- 
tion C,;Hr,.NH (CO.X) (X=H, Me, Et, Pr, ttc.) as well as several of 
their alkyl deiivatives, and also a number of the mono- and di-halogen 
derivatives, have been crystallographically examined by JNFr. L. P. Wilson ; 
a list of the compounds measured is given in the accompanying table, in 
'sVhich the geometrical constants are also indicated. It is evident that a 
progressive change in the structural dimensions occurs as each series is 
traversed, although in most cases this only becomes obvious on rearranging 
the axial ratios, and sometimes on taking simple multiples of the ratios. 
The form in which the axial ratios are compared is indicated in the 
second column. 


I. $. 


t'ormanilidc 

a:h: r = 2‘i.ss : j : 2 loii 

90 61 

M 

/Vcetanilidc 

r:h: « = 2 0670 : 1 ; 0\sis8 

90 

() 

rropionanilidc . 

r:h: « = 2-1665 ! 1 : 1 0428 

90 

0 

hul.vranilidc 

'da : b : 26‘ = 2-1(;63 : l : M17S8 

90 

() 


IJ. 



Acetanilide 

c:b: =2 0670 : 1 : 0-8488 

90 

() 

Methylacetanilide 

2/- : b : -0-7906 : i : o-sioi 

!>0 

() 

Etliylacctanilide 

Clb: 0064 : 1 ; 0-8101 

90 

() 

Propylacolanilido 

c:b: «-i-;i264 ; 1 : 0-8110 

90 

O 


III. 



r.-brom-formanilidu . 

r:h: 2<i=]-no() : i : 2-2056 

90 

1) 

M acotiiiiilide . 

a , : h : c-=l-;}9()i : i : 0-7159 

90 

O 

propionanilide 

da : h: c~ 1-5400 ; 1 : o-so-is 

90 

<) 


IV. 



J’.-brom-acctanihdc , 

a\hi c 1-5901 ; 1 : 0-7159 

90 

0 

inetliyl acetanilide 

a\hi r- 1-5516 ; 1 ; 0-9719 

70 7 

M 

ctliyl 

a\h\ c=l-J06:3 : 1 : 1-6686 

95 55 

M 


V. 



I’.'chlor-acetaiiilidc . 

a \ h\ c-l 5265 : 1 : 06804 

90 

0 

r.-brom „ 

a:b: 1-5904 ; 1 : 0-7169 

90 

M 

P.-iodo „ 

a:b: t'^1-1186 : i : o-7ii5 

90 29 

M 


VI. 



2 : 1 dichlor-acctanilido . 

a :h: c- 0-8263 : 1 : 0 6828 

77 ;’»5 

M 

„ ehlorbrom -acetanilide 

n :b : 6- = 0-8 144 ; 1 : 0-6722 

77 40 

U 

,, bromchlor „ 

a:7>: C=0-8214 : 1 : 0-7071 

77 4r» 

M 

., dibrom „ 

a:h: c = 0-8151 : 1 : 0-6896 

78 21 

M 


In scries 1, although the first member is monosymmetric, whilst the 
others are orthorhombic, a well-marked morphotropic similarity in the 
magnitudes of the ratio a jh is observed to follow the displacement of the 
liydrogen atom in the acidic group l^y M<', Et or Pr. The effect of dis- 
placing the aminic hydrogen atom by Me, Et or Pr is less, as is shown by 
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ft,!! inspection o£ series 2 ; in this case the ratio c/6 is more nearly constant 
throughout the series than in the case in series 1. In scries 3, obtained by 
displacing the acidic hydrogen atom in parabromoformanilide by either 
Me or Et, the ratio 7> again shows approximate constancy. No simple 
relationship is observable between parabromacetanilide and its methyl or 
ethyl derivative. Parabrom- and paraiod-Jicetanilide are isomorphous ; 
the correspond ingchloro-derivative is not isomorphous with them, although 
it bears a marked inorpliotropic relatioiishij) to them.^ Group G forms a 
well-marked isomorphous series. 

Otten has observed that butyranilidc is dimorphous, but has not 
examined the substance in great detiiil ; a study of this compound has 
shown that the dimorphism is of a very remarkable character. At 
ordinary temperatures the anilide separates from alcoholic solutions in 
large transparent crystals of pyramidal habit, which are distinctly 
orthorhombic, showing a characteristically orthorhombic interference 
figure of small optic axial angle. The axial ratios of such crystals are 
a : b : c=0'6920 : 1 : 0-G792. On preserving crystals which had been 
measured at a constant temperature of to 11° they have been found to 
change gradually, and in the course of three months completely, into 
tetragonal crystals, without at the same time' losing their brilliancy and 
transparency. The axial ratio a : c=0*6G*'>2 : 1 in these crystals ; they 
exhibit the characteristic uniaxial intei'ferenco figure. On preserving the 
definitely tetragonal material at 30^ for eighty days the reverse change 
occurs, the crystals becoming orthorhombic and biaxial, although the 
axial ratios never rex ert to quite their original values. The density of 
the orthorhombic form is 1 *130, whilst that of the tetragonal form is 1*139. 

The molecular volumes of several of the anilides have been dtdermined, 
with the object of examining the illations between the topic axial ratios 
of Muthmann thti ordinary axial ratios secern, however, in most cases to 
express the inorpliotropic relationships just as clearly as the topic ratios. 


/w- Polf/‘)uorj)/ioifs si/lMfitiffed Benzenr-ttulphoniv Chlorides and Mrotmdes. 

It has already been stated ‘ that the sulphonic chlorides and bromides 
derived from the 1 : 3) : 4 diluilogen-btuizene-siilphonic acids together 
form an isotrimorplious series. Dr. Joe's further study of this group has 
led to important results. The series includes anorthic, orthorhombic, and 
monosymmetric terms, in the manner shown in the following tabic 


1 

1 


Orientation 



Crybtallographic Systems 


r__ 1 

1 

}{ ' 

4 

♦ Aiuirtliic 

Ortliorhombic ' Monosymmetric 

T. ' 

Cl 

Cl 

80..Ur 

stabR* 



_ 

II. ' 

Cl 

Br 

S(),nr 

stable 



HI. , 

Br 

' Cl 

fcKbHr 

stable 

_ 


IV. 

Hr 

Br 1 

SOJlr 

labile”^ 

stable 1 

_ 

V. ' 

Br 

Br ' 

SO^Cl 

(labile)-J 

stable 

labile 

VI. 

Br 

Cl 

,so:ci 

— 

stable 

labile 

vir. 1 

Cl 

' Br . 

.SO:(4 

- - 

labile— > 

stable 

VIII. 

Cl 

Cl 

so'ci 


labile- > 

stable 


' Compare Fela, Dissert., beip/.ig, P.KM). - Xeifa.f. Kryst x\ii. ;»1U. 

* lbl)4, xxii IB7. ' Ji A. llrport, p. 6st<. 
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Of these eight substances, three are stable in the anorthic system, 
three in the orthorhombic system, and two in the monosymmetric system. 
Change of the one form into the other has been observed in four cases 
(IV., V., VIT., VITI.) on allowing the fused substance to cool on a 
microscopic slide ; the direction of the change in each case is indicated in 
tlie table by an arrow. A labile anorthic crystalline form of dibromo- 
benzene sulphobronude (IV.) has been obtained from solution ; and it has 
been found that each of the four suiphochlorides (V.-VIIT.) can be caused 
to crystallise in the alternative system by admixture with a sulphochloride 
which usually separates in that system. It has been possible to determine 
the symmetry of all the forms referred to in the table by crystallographic 
measurement, with the single exception of the labile anorthic form of 
dibromo-benzene-sulphochloride, but the existence of this form is indicated 
by the dimorphous change which occurs on cooling from the melting point 
to the atmosplu'ric temperature. 

The detailed study of such a series of isomorplis— especially of the 
melting points of mixtures and of the conditions which determine the 
separation of the ^'arious crystalline forms —will be of importance, as it is 
likely to furnish information of value in discussing the phenomena pre- 
sented by igneous rocks containing isomorphous minerals. 

The in\estigation has been extended by Dr. Jee to the corre- 
sponding derivatives ot the 1:3: 3 dihalogen-benzene* sulphonic acids. 
The results obtained indicate the existence of an isodimorphous series 
having no apparent similarity ^dth the I : 3 : 4 series. Dne of tlie 
members of this new scries — 1 : :'> : o dibromo -henzone-siilphobromide has 
been obtained in two distinct crystalh>graphic forms, both belonging t<» 
the monosymmetric system. At atmosplunic temperature otic of these 
forms is labile and isomorphous with tlie co responding sulpho-cliloride, 
and witli 1 : 3 : 5 bromo-chlorobenzene-sulphochloridc*. Hkj stable form 
of 1:3: 3 dibromo-lien/ene-sulphobromide, on tli(‘ other hand, is iso- 
morphous with 1 : : .") bromo-clilorolx'iizene-sulphobromuh*. The deriva- 

tives of the .symmetrical dicliloi-o acid hav<* not yet h(*en sati.sfactorily 
measured. 

Even ill their present incomplete form these results are of considerable 
importance as showing the manner in which the occurrence of polymor- 
phism may render obscure otherwise well-marked isomorphous or inorplio- 
tropic relationships. Apparently a substance may crystallise in a whole 
series of different forms. A, B, C, D, the particular form obtained under 
ordinary conditions being the form .stable at the temperature at which the 
crystals are grown. Another substance, the immediate honudogue of the 
finst in an i.somorphous series, can also assume crystalline forms corre- 
sponding with A, B, C, D, tic., but the particular form stable at ordinary 
temperatures will not be the same as before, owing to the non-corre- 
spondence of the transition temp(5ratures. Consequently the first member 
of an isomorphous series may crystallise in a form of type A, the second 
member in a form of type B, the third of type C, and so on, the 
isopolymorphism completely masking the isomorphism. 
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The Elertrohfilr Methods of QaantiUdive Analysis.— Sirth R&port of the 
Commit (ee^ ro/i.^lstimj af Profebsoi* J. KMERbON REYNOLDS (Chair- 
man)^ Dr. C. A. KoiiN (Secretary), Professor P. Fkankland, Pro- 
fessor ¥, Clowes, Dr. Hugo Marshall, Mr. A. E. Fletcher, 
and Professor W. Carleton Williams. 

Tjie work of the Committee, appointed in 1894, has hitherto included a 
complete bibliography on electrolytic analysis up to the end of 1894 aiul 
experimental investigations on the electrolytic determination of antimony, 
bismuth, cobalt, nickel, zinc, and the separation of antimony and tin. 

The present report deals with further work on the determination of 
bismuth, and with the determination of iron, its separation from man- 
ganese, and the apjilieation of tlu* electrolytic method to the determination 
of iron in organic products. 

Idiese experiments cover some of the most important applications of 
electrolytic analysis which required further investigation, and the 
Committee propose to conclude their work with the present report. 

The more recent bibliography of the subject has been summarised by 
N(‘uiiiann.^ The Committee would also refer to l^eumann’s book on 
electrolytic analysis,- wliich has been issued sinc(* their bibliographical 
report, aitd an J^^nglish translation of Avhich has Deen prepared by 
Kershaw ; * also to the annual reports on electrolytic analysis published 
in the ‘ dahrbuch fur Klectrochemie.’ 

27ie Detenoi nation of Ilismuth {Tart II.) lUj Professoi’ J. Emerson 
Ri'ANOlds, D.Sr.^ M.D., F.T.S.y and W. C. Ramsden. 

In a previous report (189G) it was shown : 

1. That carefully spun platinum dishes were better suited for use 
as negative electrodes than any other of the various forms experimented 
with. 

"2. That irregular results oidy could be obtained with simple bismuth- 
nitrate solutions containing varying proportions of free nitric acid ; but 
that good determinations were more easily made in solutions of the 
sulphate when electrolysed by currents beginning at 0*08 and iini'^hing 
at not more than O'U ampere. 

3. That the best results were obtained in presence of metaphosphoric 
acid and of citric acid, both of which controlled deposition in a very 
marked manner. 

4. That citric acid is quite as effective as metaphosphoric acid and 
possesses the additional advantage that the metal can also be separated in 
satisfactory condition from ammoniacal solutions of the citrate. 

Two questions lemaiiied for consideration, viz. (a) the separation of 
bismuth from strong but simple solutions, and (b) from solutions con- 
taining other metals. 

' (7in/{. HMH), 24, 455. 

' Thi'orhi H. dcr tnnfhftUchen Klrctrohjiv der MriaUcy I8i>7. 

‘ Thti Theonj and Travltcc of FUvtroUjtlc Methods vf Amlym^ 1898. 
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Tlie work under the lirst head was in progress at the time the former 
part of the report was published by one of the present writers and Mr. 
Bailey, and was subsequently carried as far as seemed desirabl#'. The 
results obtained with moderately strong solutions of bismuth were very 
unsatisfactory, even in presence of much citric acid and when treated 
with all the care indicated by our former experience. We then proceeded 
to determine the major limit of concentration at \n Inch good determina- 
tions can be made. 

Taking 150 c.c. as the most convenient volume for use in the electro- 
lytic capsules employed, we found that excellent results could be obtained 
in presence of 2*5 gr. of citric acid, so long as the weight of metal in 
150 c.c. did not exceed 0*2‘J gr. With stronger solutions we failed to 
obtain satisfactory reguline deposits, even when the proportion of citric 
acid was increased and the current at the commencement of the operation 
was reduced to U 005 ampere, so that the rate of deposition should be very 
slow. 

We therefore arrived at the conclusion that 150 c.c. of bismuth solution 
should not contain more than about 0*22 gr. of metal in the form of 
nitrate or sulphate, and that 2*5 to *‘1*0 gv. of pure citric acid suffice 
to control the deposition, provided the initial current used and acting for 
some hours be about 0*01 ampere, increased at the end, and for a short 
time, to 0*15 or 0*2 ampere. 


iSopa ration of Bismuth from other Mefu/s. 

Extended experience in the electrolytic determination of bismuth in 
simple solutions of varying strength led us to doubt that the purely 
electrolytic separatioji of the element from other metals would prove satis- 
factory. The results obtained by the present writers liave justified this 
anticipation. 

The least unfavourable determinations of bismuth in sucli mixtures 
with other metals as would probably bo met with in practice were those 
obtained with cadmium and zinc ; but even in these theoretically favour- 
able cases it was found that, however feeble the currents used, the deposited 
bismuth carried down sensible amounts of the much more positive metals. 
The method of experimenting was as follows : — 

A carefully measured volume of a bismuth-iiitrato solution known to 
contain 0*01 S gr. of metal jier litj*e, in the form of nitrate, was placed 
in a platinum capsule. The special treatment to be applied in each case 
was then carried out ; pure citric acid added, tli(j solution diluted with 
water to about 150 c.c., and a current passed through the liquid of such 
strength (generally 0*01 ampere) as to secure a good reguline deposit of 
bismuth. The whole of the mebil was seldom separated undei* fifteen to 
twenty hours, and was hastened at the end by passing a current of about 
0*1 ampere for a short time. Tlie contents of the capsule were then washed 
with water and alcohol, and the vessel dried and weighed. 

Of the experiments recorded below, the first three aimed at fixing the 
degree of accuracy with whicli bismuth could be electrolytically separated 
from the particular simple nitrate solution used in presence of citric acid. 
The citric acid used in work of this kind should be te.sted for lead, Ac., 
before use, as samples are sometimes met with which contain metallic 
impurities. The total volume of liquid used was the same in these as in all 
other cases, viz. about 150 c.c. 
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Exjyei'iiiient A, 0’2407 gr. of bismuth in solution + 3 gr. of citric acid 
gave after eighteen hours a fairly firm reguline deposit, which weighed 
0-2382 gr. 

Experiment B. 0-1803 gr. of bismuth gave under the same conditions 
a perfectly firm deposit weighing 0-1807 gr. 

Experiment C, 0*1803 gr. of bismuth with 2*3 gr. of citric acid gave 
an excellent deposit of 0-1801 gr. 

The concentration of the solution in experiment A was too higli, as 
already pointed out ] but the results obtained in the weaker solutions used 
in J> and C were as good as could Imj obtained in any determinations of 
this class. 

The effect of tlie addition of sulphuric acid is shown in the next thrc(* 
experiments. 

Expn'iiiienf J). 0*1803 g?*. of bismuth in .solution with 0-3 c.c. of pure 
freshly distilled Tl2{8()| find 2 gr. of citric acid gave, after twenty hours, as 
good a deposit as in H, and weighed 0*1807 gr. 

Experiment E. 0*1805 gr. bismuth with the same volume of H2SO4, 
but with 4 gr. of citric acid. The metal came down very slowly from 
solution, but in good condition, even when a stronger current was used 
for a longer time than usual : at tlie end the weight obtained; after 
twenty-six hours, was 0 1 801 gr. The proportion of citric acid used was 
therefore needlessly large. 

Experiment F. 0*1304 gr. of bismuth in solution, 1 c.c. of and 

2 gr. of citric acid gave a good deposit, which weighed 0*1307 gr. 

Therefore good results can be obtained in presence of much more free 
sulphuric and nitric acids than would probably be present in actual 
analysis, or could bo S(‘parated from mixed sulphatOvS. 

Tn the remaining tests cadmium or zinc salts were present. 

Experiment (r. 0*2100 gr. of bismuth in solution, 1 c.c. of HgSO,, 2 gr. 
of citric acid, and 01 23 gr. of cadmium in the form of sulphjite. Result : 
0*2687 gr. The deposit (‘asily oxidised aiul contained some cadmium, 
though the current was kept as low as possible throughout. 

Experiment If. 0-2106 gr. of bismuth in solution, in all respects as last, 
gave 0*2986 gr. of deposit containing cadmium. 

Experiment J. 0*1803 gr. of bismuth a.s last, except that only 0-3 c.c. 
of H28O, was added, gave a fair deposit, but contained cadmium and 
weighed 0*2096 gr. 

Experiment J. 0*1923 gr. l>i.smuth ; treated solution as last, but with 
4 gr. of citric acid, gave 0 2310 gr. depo.sit, easily oxidised as in the oth('r 
cases, and c.adinium was found in the film. 

The results with zinc were similar ; for example : — 

Experiment K. 0*1304 gr. bismuth ; the solution containing zinc in 
the form of sulphate instead of cadmium, 0*5 c.c. H2SO4 and 2 gr. of 
citric acid. The metal separated in fair condition, but was easily oxidised ; 
it weighed 0*1642 gr. and contained traces of zinc. 

Experiment L. 0*1803 gr. bismuth as last, and with zinc sulphate, gave 
0*1831 gr., and contained zinc also. 

Therefore, while bismuth can be determined electrolytically with 
accuracy in simple and dilute .solutions containing citric acid, and even 
relatively large proportions of free nitric and sulphuric acidc, we 
unable to recommend its electrolytic separation from any of the metals 
with which we have experimented, 
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The best course, in our opinion, is to separate the bismuth l)y any of 
the well-known methods in the form of hydroxide, to dissolve the latter 
in sufficient nitric acid, and, after necessary dilution with addition of citric 
acid, to electrolyse, with the precautions already described. 


The Determination of Iron. />^ Charles A. Kohn, M.Sc.^Ph.D. 
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Tho electrolytic methods for the determination of iron can in no way 
bo regarded as comparable with the usual volumetric and gravimetric 
methods in their general applicability. Under special circumstances, how- 
ever, they may be found advantageous, especially in the determination of 
relatively small quantities of iron in organic products, an application 
which has been specially studied in the subjoined experiments. 

Of the various methods proposed, that in which the metal is deposited 
from a solution of the double ammonium oxalate, first suggested by 
Parodi and Mascazzini, and subsequently worked out by Classen, is the 
most reliable. When separated from a citrate or tartrate solution, the 
precipitated iron contains a considerable proportion of carbon, and tlie 
deposition from phosphoric acid or ammonium pyrophosphate solution is 
too slow to be of practical value ; further, it necessitates a high current 
density, and the introduction of phosphates into the solution is an obvious 
disadvantage from an analytical standpoint. 

The experiments have therefore been restricted to the investigation of 
the deposition of iron from the solution of the double ammonium oxalate. 
They may be conveniently grouped under the following heads - 

1. The ronrlifions 'tindor nhich ir<m is dpposifpcl from rimmoniiim o.ra- 
late solution and thr m<tsf favo'aratdo conditions for its olcctrohjtic defer^ 
niinatlon. 

2. The influence of umnioniitm chloride on the electrolytic determina^ 
tion of iron. 

3. IVie complete .separation of the iron when deposited from ammonium 
o:mlate solution : the sulphocyanide reaction for iron under the conditions 
of the experiments. 

4. 7' he presence of carbon in iron deposited from ammonium oxalate 
solution and the determination of its amount. 

5. The electrolytic separation of iron and manganese in ammonium oxa- 
late solution. 

6. The electrolytic determination of iron in urine and other animal pro- 
ducts. 

1. The Conditions under udneh Iron is deposited from Ajnmonium Oxalate Solution^ 

and the most ffoxnmdde Conditions for its Elect udy tic Determination. Bt/ 

Cif VBLKs A. Kohx, A/.*Vc., Th.J) f ajid IT. H. Froysbll. 

Classen recommends the addition of G to 8 gr. of ammonium oxalate 
per gr. of iron in 150 175 c.c. of solution, and conducts the electrolysis 
with a C.D.joo of I'O to 1*5 ampere and 3 to 4 volts in a warm solution 
(40 ’-GO'’ C.). Nitrates, if present, must he removed by repeated evapora- 
tion with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid ; free sulphuric acid can bo 
neutralised by ammonium liydrate ; any free hydrocliluric acid is prefer- 
ably removed by evaporation on the water-bath. The complete deposition 
of the iron is tested with potassium sulphocyanide, after acidifying with 
hydrochloric acid ; 0’2 to 0-3 gr. of iron is deposited in three to four 
hours. 

In a later paper Classen states that the most favourable condition for 
the deposition of iron is with a current N.D.,oo=i*5 ampere at the ordi- 
nary temperature. Neumann ’ adds that weaker currents (0*3 to 0 5 ampere) 
can be used, but then a larger proportion of ammonium oxalate must be 

* Theorie u. Praxis der analyt isohen Electrolyse der Metalle^ p. 114, 
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added and the current increased i<> 1‘0 ampere at the end of the determina- 
tion to ensure the precipitatu)n of the last portion of the iron. According 
to Wolman, eight to ten hours are necessary for tlie deposition of 0*15 to 
0*30 gr. of iron with a C.D.|oo=0*3 to I’O, and finally to 1’5 ampere, and 
an E.M.F. of 4 volts at 50° C. The majority of the results recorded by 
this method are slightly low, on an average 0-2 to 0*6 per cent, on the 
weight of iron taken. 

Variations in current and in the proportion of ammonium oxalate 
added constitute the only real differences in the conditions of deposition 
recommended, and they }>ear on the one practical difficulty of the method-- 
the prevention of the scj)aration of any ferric hydrate during the electro- 
lysis. As 2 )ointed out in a previous report (1806) on the electrolytic de- 
termination of tin in ammonium oxalate solution, the electrolyte gradually 
becomes alkaline, owing to the decomposition of the oxalate and the foi*. 
mation of ammonium carbonate ; in presence of a sufficient excess of 
ammonium oxalate the iron will still remain in solution after the latter is 
alkaline, but otherwise ferric hydrate separates out and oxalic acid must 
be added from time to time during the electrolysis to redissolve it. Such 
addition of oxalic acid renders it necessary to watch the experiment ; a 
further drawback is that the quantity of ammonium oxalate solution 
necessary leaves little room for any further addition of liquid in an ordi- 
nary dish of 175 e.c, to 200 c.c. capacity. Hence the ammonium oxalate 
must outlast the deposition of the iron if an addition of oxalic acid is to be 
avoided. A series of experiments were, therefore, first arranged in which 
the time necessary for the solution to become alkaline, the proportion of 
metal deposited up to alkaline reaction, and the proportion subsequently 
deposited, were noted. 

A ferric chloride solution of known strength was used, made up from 
pure ferric oxide, the method of working being as follows : — The slight 
excess of hydrochloric acid in the Jiieasured portion of the solution was 
first neutralised with a few droj)s of ammonium hydrate, oxalic acid 
solution added to acid reaction, and the whole then added to the ammonium 
oxalate solution. The additional oxalic acid recorded was either added to 
the original solution or at intervals during the electrolysis. The current 
density, C.D.ioo=10 to 1'5 ampere, and electromotive force of 3*5 to 4*0 
volts employed in these lirst experiments are the values hitherto regarded 
as the most favourable for the deposition of iron. Both warm and cold 
solutions were tried. The ammonium oxalate solution contained 40 gr. 
per 1.000 c.c. ; the oxalic acid solution 80 gr. per 1,000 c.c. 

Platinum dishes of about 200 c.c. CJipacity were used as the catliode 
and bored platinum discs as the anode ; the circuits and measurements 
were arranged as described in the Committee’s third report (1896). 

The following results illustrate the conclusions to be drawn from this 
.•series of experiments : — 

Series /. 

In experiments 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 10 c.c. of oxalic acid solution were added 
to the solution prepared as stated above and the electrolysis continued 
until the mixture became alkaline, when the current was broken and the 
deposited metal washed, dried, and weighed in the usual manner. The 
solution became alkaline very quickly when electrolysed warm, but on an 
average about 25 per cent, of the total iron was deposited in this short 
period of fifteen to twenty minutes. Although alkaline, no separation of 
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ferric hydrate took place up to this stage, there being sufficient ammonium 
oxalate left to keep the iron salt in solution. In experiments 6 and 7 
a larger proportion of oxalic acid solution (50 c.c.) was added to the 
original solution, which allowed the electrolysis to be continued for 
H hour before alkalinity was reached ; the rate of deposition is evidently 
slowed by this increase of free acid. When cold solutions are electrolysed 
the deposition is quicker, as shown in experiments 8 and 9 ; the larger pro- 
portion of metal deposited is also partly due to the somewhat higher 
current and E.M.F. employed, and, taking this into account, the solution 
takes longer to get alkaline when electrolysed cold, as would be expected, 
since the rate of the decomposition of the oxalate will be slower. A 
comparison of experiments 5 and 8 with the remainder shows that, 
with less iron and the same, proportion of oxalate, there is an increase 
in the proportion of iron deposited, despite the retarding effect of the 
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relative increase of free oxalic acid present. In experiments 10 and 11 
the solutions wen* (‘lectrolyscd till alkaline, and the deposited metal 
weighed (ft) ; the solution was then poured back into the dish, and the 
i‘lcctrolysis continued until a jneripitato of ferric hydrate separated, when 
the additional iron deposited on the cathode was weighed (6), The 
deposition in both warm and cold solutions proceeds more rapidly after 
alkalinity than before, and there is evidently little difference in the 
results of the two experiments. 

It is clear from these results that 5 gr, of ammonium oxalate will 
not outlast the deposition of 01 gr. of iron under tho above condi- 
tions of current and E.M.F. ; further, that an initial acidification with 
oxalic acid up to 4 gr. is no real help in preventing a separation of 
hydrate ; and, finally, that it is advantageous to electrolyse cold solutions 
in preference to warm. To complete the deposition of iron under these 
circumstances it is necessary to add oxalic acid from time to time during 
the experiment, so as to prevent the separation of ferric hydrate \ if tliis 
1900. N 
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is clone, accurate results can be obtained, our own cleteriiiinations, which 
need not be detailed here, eonfirming those of previous experimenters. The 
continuous attention thus entailed of course robs the method of its 
practical value. 

Experiments were math^ on the use of acid animoiiiuDi oxidate instead 
of thci neutral salt as the electrolyte, and it was found possible' to complete 
the electrolysis without the addition of oxalic acid, 6 gr. of the acid salt 
being added to 0*1 gr. of iron as ferric chloride. But there is always a 
risk of ferrous oxalate sejnirating out from this solution after the ferric 
salt has been reduced, which is exti'emely clitticult to rcdissolve, so that the 
conditions of deposition were not regarded as woith further- study. 

By working with a lower current density and allowing tin* electrolysis 
to proceed for six hours, or 2 )referably overnight, in eold solutions, it was 
found that o gr. of ammonium oxalate Avill outlast the deposition of 
0*:2 gr. of iron, and those conditions afford a thoroughly satisfactory 
method for the electrolytic detcriniiiatioii of iron. The metal is deposited in 
a steel -grey, coher(*nt form, and adh(‘res etpially well to a polished or sand- 
blasted dish ; the washing and drying can be di)ne without any ftjar of 
oxidation. 

After some jn’elimiiiary experiments it was found that a C.D.,,)o of 
0-1 to 0*0 ampere* aiul aiiE.M.F. of .‘1*0 to volts are best ; from five to 
six hours are necessary for the dcposithjn of 0*1 gr. of iron. The following 
experiments illustrate the results to be obtained under these conditions ; 
a ferric chloride solution was used, the excels of free acid being first 
neutralised as in Series J. Nos. 8 12 were consecutive ex 2 )erimeuts. 
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Considerable latitude is permissible in the current density and E.M.E., 
hut it should he on the low side of tlio values given abo\(\ The deter- 
minations reciuire no watching, and by allowing them to proceed overnight 
one of the roost marked advantages of electrolytic analysis is gained. 

. Experiments made under similar conditions in warm solutions indi- 
cated no advantages whatever ■ tlio rate of deposition is not iiicreasod, 
and there i.-, always ii greater risk of feiric hydrate si'parating out, as 
already explained 
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2. The hiiliu^neo of Ammonivim Chloride on the Electro! jffic 
Determitiaf.ion of Iron, 

Since any iron solution in the ordinary course of analysis is likely to be 
acid with hydrochloric acid, a few exiieriinents were made tcj (h‘cifle wliotlier 
the ammonium chloride formed by neutralising it has any debn’reiit ellect 
on the deposition of the metal, since Classen states that it is desirable to 
remove free hydrochloric acid by evaporation previous to the (!h‘ctrolysis. 
1 gr. of ammonium chloride was added to each of th(‘ solutions electrolysed 
under the conditions tabulated b(‘low ; from tluj results it is evident that 
the addition is *vithout intlueiice on the determination of the iron. 
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d. The complete Seprnuti ion of the Iron when (hpttHted from Ammonium Oenlnir 
Solution: the Sn/jihoci/nnide JO act ion for Lton under the vondituniA of the 
Ej'penments. //// CilAKLCS A. KohN, d/.Xc., Vh.l)., F. .1, JIkislmj, and ij. II* 
Froisiuj.. 

The appart‘nt accuracy of the results oldainod in the electrolytic 
deposition of iron from ammonium oxalate solution has led the method to 
be regarded as free from the source of eiTor generally associated with the 
deposition of metals from solutions of organic salts. \\ 7 ., the sej)ai*ation of 
carbon with the metal at the cathode, (litrateaml tart rate solutions both 
yield deposits containing a considerable proportion of carbon, and the 
quantitative results obtained are correspondingly high. Our own results 
with ammonium oxalate solution, contrary to those recorded in tiu' litera- 
ture on the subject, ai’(* hardly ever on the low side ; they average from 
0*2 to 0-3 per cent, high (Series 11. p. S). The possibility of com- 
p<;nsating errors consisting in the presence of carbon with the deposited 
metal on the one hand, and the iiicompleti* sepai ation of the iron on the 
other, has recently hemi discus.sed by Avt*ry and Dales • and by Verwer 
and (troll. - The former lind that the deposited iron ilocs contain carbon, 
on ail average 0*21 to 0-42 per emit, on the metal deposited, and that some 
iron remains in the electrolysed solution The latter was determined gravi- 
metrically after evaporating the solution and igniting tin' n'sidue, and in 
the three experiments made' averages 0-35 poi- cent. Tht' result.s published 
from the Aachen laboratory, on the other baml, confirm Chissen’s original 
view, that thoi*e is no carbon with the deposited iron, and that the iron is 
completely pnjcipitated. Eight experiments an* gi\ on by N'erwer and 
Droll ; the results are all low, a total of 7‘G mgr. of iron being wanting 
in the eight experiiiieiits. Still, no iron could be detected on evaporating 
all the solutions left after the electrolysis together, and testing with 
potassium sulphocyanido or other reagent after ignition and solution. 
These experiments were conducted with warm solutions, with a C. D.i(,q 

= Jin\ 1892, 32, 80G. 


» Bcr. 1820, 32, G4 and 2233 
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= 1*0 ampere, an E.M.F. of 2-5 to 3*0 volts, and the addition of 8 gi*. of 
ammonium oxalate for 0*1 to 0*3 gr. of iron. From the contradictory 
nature of these results it became important to ascertain whether the 
accuracy of our owji determinations was really due to small compensating 
errors. 

To test the complete deposition of the iron in the experiments in 
Series II. (p. 178) a small (quantity of the solution was withdrawn by a 
capillary tube, and tested with potassium sulphocyanide after acidifying 
with hydrochloric acid. The reaction is, however, known to be inhibited 
by the presence of organic acids, such as oxalic, unless a large excess of 
hydrochloric acid is present to prevent the dissociation of the ferric 
sulphocyanide ; this addition may so far diliit(i the solution as to prevent 
the detection of small quantities of iron. Further, the metal is present 
as a ferrous salt at the end of the electrolysis, and this fact may also be a 
< ause of any iron present escaping detection. The delicacy of the sulpho- 
cyanide reaction was, therefore, carefully studied under the conditions of 
the electrolytic experiments, as well as in presence of ammonium oxalate 
and of oxalic acid. Our results show that whilst up to 0’4 mgr. of iron 
can readily escape detection when the test is made by the usual method 
of withdrawing only a little of the solution, 0*1 mgr. can always be 
detected with certainty if the whole of the solution, after electrolysis, is 
tested by acidifying with 75 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (cone.), and then 
adding 10 c.c. of a 20 per cent, solution of potassium sulphocyanide. 
The coloration is quite distinct in presence of ammonium oxalate, oxalic 
acid, ammonium chloride, or of the salts remaining after the electrolysis 
of the mixture of these salts as used in the deposition of iron under the 
conditions of the experiments in Series II. The sequence of the addition 
of the reagents in no way affects the delicacy of the reaction, nor is the 
addition of any oxidising agent, such as hydrogen peroxide, necessary to 
convert the ferrous into ferric iron when solutions containing oxalic acid 
or its salts, or the products of their electrolysis, are tested ; in their 
presence a little stirring appears ample to completely oxidise small 
quantities of iron. As a matter of fact, less than 0*1 mgr. can be 
detected thus, but this limit is of course suliicient to check the presence 
of iron left in the solution after electrolysis. With this check on the 
complete deposition of the metal a series of determinations were made, in 
which the iron remaining in solution was determined coloriinetrically 
by potassium sulphocyanide after the electi’olysis. 
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Tlie above were three consecutive experiments made with a ferric 
chloride solution prepared for electrolysis as in the previous experiments, 
and to which 5 gr. of ammonium oxalate were added. Despite the 
prolonged time of electrolysis a little iron still remained in solution; other 
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results showed the presence of 0*2 to 0*3 mgr. of iron in tlie clectrolyserl 
solution. Nevertheless, as in the experiments of Scries II , the error in 
the weight of iron deposited is on the plus side. 


4. The Vre&enee of Carbon in Iron (h^positad from Ammonium Oxalate Solutiiniy 
and the Betorminaiion of ita Amount. Ih/ Charles A. Kohx, M.So.^ Ph.B., 
and b\ J. Brislei]. 

To ascertain the presence of carbon in the metal deposited under the 
above conditions the following method was adopted A solution of ferric 
chloride, neutralised with ammonium hydrate, and to which ammonium 
oxalate was added, was electrolysed under the usual conditions, a piece of 
platinum foil being emphjyed as the cathode. After the electrolysis the 
foil was thoroughly washed, then dried, and rolled up for combustion. 
The combustion was carried out in an ordinary combustion tube in a 
current of oxygen, a solution of barium hydrate being used for tin* 
absorption of the carbon dioxide. In every case a blank experiment was 
conducted for one hour before the introduction of the deposited iron, and 
the absorption bulbs weighed both at the beginning and end of the blank 
experiment ; no difficulty, howo\er, was found in keeping out all traces 
of carbon dioxide. The results tabulated below leave no doubt as to the 
presence of carbon in the deposited metal ; the quantity appears lo be 
independent of the quantity of iron precipitated, but increases with the 
quantity of ammonium oxalate in the solution electrolysed, when this is 
completely decomposed. The results are likely to err on the low side, as 
the combustion of the carbon deposited with the iron is likely to be 
incomplete. In order to make sure that the carbon dioxide w’as not 
derived from any slight residues that might have adhered to the iron from 
the alcohol used in the washing of the deposit, this washing was omitted 
in experiments 3 and 4, and the precipitated metal dried in vaciio after 
washing with water. Further, in experiment 4 the deposited iron, which 
was beautifully crystalline, was detached as far as possible from the 
platinum, and this portion (a) very completely washed with water before 
drying, so as to be certain that the carbon did not arise from any adhering 
traces of the decomposed oxalate solution ; the iron that still remained on 
the platinum was combusted separately (h). 


I No. ' 


Iron (J(‘- 
])osit<*(l, 


1 

O-OSl \ 

- 1 

01H08 

' 1 

; 01220 

. r 

a. 0 0074 1 


h. 0 255G 

1 

a + ft 0-3230 


Carbon 

found, 

iiijir. 

0T)() 

0-82 
(1-70 
0 5 .*) 
1-17 

202 


Por cent. 
Caibon 
on Iron 
deposited 

0-71 

0*43 

002 

0-82 

0-57 

0-02 


Series F. 


Amnion- 


uni 0\ii- 
laio 
addl'd 

Tunc, 

' TIoiu’s 

Ampere 

R.M.F. 

Volts 

Romftvlvs j 

0 gi*. 

19 

0*1 

5-2 

Washed 'vith 
water nml 

6 gr. 

' 21. \ 

02 

5-5 

^ alcohol 

G gr. 

1 

10'' 1 

1 

0-2 

t 

1 3-0 

r Washed with j 
1 water and 

|)2gr 

1 48 

1 1 

1 1 

0-2 

1 

3-1 

1 dried hi 
[ raeuo 


The variations in current density and electromotive force do not seem 
to make any appreciable difference. On an average the iron deposited 
from a solution containing 6 gr. of ammonium oxalate contains 0*84 mgr. 
pf carbon, and, therefore, proportionately the results recorded in Series II. 
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and TV., in which o of ammonium oxalate wore used, should te 
0*7 nigr. too high from this source of error. In the two sets of experi- 
ments the values obtained average an excess of 0*2 mgr., and the we*ght 
of metal remaining in solution after the determination is 0*2 to 0*3 rigr. 
These compensating errors, therefore, contribute to the apparent accuracy 
of the method ; they are sufHciently small to bring the process wlhin 
the range of jn’aetical analysis. This conclusion is in accord witl the 
experiments recorded by Avery and Dales ; the difference in tie per- 
centage of carbon found is in all probability due to the time of electro- 
lysis. It is impossible to reconcile these results with those of Verwer 
and Groll ; but that their results, like those obtained by Classen, xre low 
is undoubtedly to be attributed to the method adopted f(jr testing the 
completion of tlie deposition of iron by means of potassium sulphocT’aiiide. 
^J'he origin and direction of the errors arising in the electrolysis of 
ammonium oxalate solutions containing iron are clearly shown by our 
experiments, and it is unlikely that ditierent conditions prevai when 
other metals are present in the same electrolyte. The facts thui esta- 
blished must be duly eonsiflered in judging of the results obtained b/ these 
method.s, especially in such cases as atomic weight determinations. 

The ((uaritities of carbon deposited Aviih the iron were too snail to 
allow of the investigation of its condition of combination. Ve are how- 
ever, inclined to think that it is present as a carbide, for whenever the 
deposited metal is dissolved in acid the smell of hydrocarbons can always 
be noticed ; also, after the upper layer of the metal has dissohec, the 
underlying portion is very often darker in colour and more diffietlt to 
dissolve. 

5, Tho Electyahftio Sopnrafi(»i of Iron (tnd ManijitnoM* in Ammoninm O'nhtie 
Solulion, Jh/ Cir^RLHs A. Kohn, MMc., JV/.7>., and II. If, Froyskii. 


Ifihl i oyrnplnf. 


Anil I or 

Journal 

A' (Ml* 

Volume 

Pago 

Comi oBition d I 

Electrolyte { 

111 and, A. 

Zeits. anal. 

1 lH8y 

' 28 

581 

fsodiuin pyro]hos- 


Chcin. 




phateiindarnnio»iuiii i 
o.'calate 

Clav^en. A , 

Her. 

1881 

14 

],r)22 

Amnioniuni oxalite ' 

and lici'', 

M. A. 




1 


Cla‘*'icn, A. 

>» 

, 1881 

11 

2,771 

Ammonium and i 






pota^^sium oxalates I 

»i 

„ 

f 18S1 

17 

2,351 

A mm o ni u in and | 






polassimij o.xalates 

*1 

,, 

1885 

18 

108 

A m lu o n i u m and 






pot a6fc<ium oxulat es 


,, 

188.5 

18 

1,7M) 

Amiuoiiium oxaliiti* 

Engelh, C. 

Zcits. Kk{ - 

18‘H> 


114 

Ammonium acetate 


troche ill. 





>» 

Chein. Rund- 

isyr, 


5 and 20 

Sulphuric aci<l 


.scliau 





Kacpiirl, F, 

Zeiis. anorg. 

181)8 

10 

208 

.Sodium p\rophos- 


Fhem. 




jdiate and phos- 
phoric acid 

^loorc, T. 

Chem. Xew.s 

1880 

r/A 

200 

Phcsphoiic acid and 
ammonium carbonate 

Wieland, J. 

Bcr. 

1884 

17 


Ammonium and 




1 

2,031 I 

potassium oxalates 
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In the electrolysis of manganese salts in presence of dilute mineral 
acids, sodium pyrophosphate, or ammonium oxalate, the manganese is 
separated at the anode as hydrated peroxide. This property is of little 
value, however, for the determination of manganeses itself, because it is 
difficult to effect the complete separation of the metal as oxide, and special 
conditions must be adopted to cause the pn^cipitate to adhere to the 
anode. On the other hand, the difference in the behaviour of iron and 
manganese when subjected to (‘lectrolysis in ammonium oxalate solution 
is att»*activc as a method for tht^ separation of the two metals. 

The practical difficulty in effecting a separation on these lines is that 
the precipitated manganic oxide always carries down some iron with it ; 
this can only be overcome by adopting such conditions of electrolysis that 
only one of the metals is separated, the other remaining in solution. By 
means of a divided cell Engels states that manganese can be completely 
separated as peroxide, using a sulphuric acid solution ; this involvc^s the 
subsequent determination of the iron. The chief work on the subject, 
however, has aimed at the determination of the iron by deposition on the 
cathode, obviously the more useful line of separation. 

According to Classen, the separation is possible if 8 to 10 gr. of 
ammonium oxalate are added to the solution of the mixed salts and the 
mixture electrolysed warm with a C. I of about 1 ‘0 ampere. This 
proportion of oxalate is said to outlast the deposition of tlu^ iron ; the 
manganic oxide does not separate until the mass of the oxalate has been 
decomposed, .and even with largo proportions of manganese only very little 
peroxide separates at the anode under these coiulitions. 

Neumann ^ and Engels^ both state that the separation is incomplete, and 
our own (‘xperiments confirm this view. We liave not found it possible 
to completely deposit iron without a separation of manganese peroxide, 
nor to separate the latter free from iron. The presence of oven small 
proportions of manganese has, moreover, quite a remarkable effect in 
hastening the separation of iron as hydrate in the electrolysis of oxalate 
solutions. Ill some early experiments on the determination of iron the 
results were from 3 to 4 per cent, too low, and a separation of hydrate 
always took place after about two hours ; on testing the precipitate it 
was found to contain manganese, d(»rived from the iron wire used in 
making up the solution. In the sulisequent work recorded above the 
iron was always purified from manganese by precipitation as basic 
acetate. 

The following experiments show the extent of the error when the 
separation is conducted under the conditions most favourable for the 
deposition of the iron. The mixed chlorides of the two metals were 
neutralised with ammonium hydrate, 5 gr. of ammonium oxalate ad<led, 
and electrolysed as usual. In experiments t, 5, and h, a C.D.joo of only 
0*2 ampere was used ; hut still the deposition of the iron was incomplete, 
and in all cases manganese peroxuh* contaminated ith iron separated 
at the anode or remained susjiended in the solution. A eoinparisoii of 
the results tabuhited on p. 184 shows that the error in tlu* iron increases 
with the proportion of manganese taken. 

* Thcorie u. Praxix drr analythrhen Eh^ctrolysr, p. iWl. 

Ohem, UumUchm^ IS'.UI, pp. 5 an,l 
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Series VI. 


No. 

Iron taken, 
gr* 

Iron 

deposited, 

gr. 

Manganese 

taken, 

gr- 

Per cent. 
Iron 

deposited 

C.D.inrv 

Ampere 

E.M.F. 

Volts 

Time, 

Hours 

1 

0*1104 

0*1080 

0 0100 

1)7*82 

04-0*2 

.3-3*3 

18 

2 

0*1104 

0*1080 

00250 

97*82 1 

0* 1-0*3 

3-3 8 

18 

3 

0*1104 

0*0964 

0*1000 

87*;52 

0-4-0-3 

3-3*8 

18 

4 

0*1104 

0*1086 

0*0100 

98*37 

0*2-0*16 

3-3*1 

18 

5 

0*1104 , 

0 1070 ' 

0*0250 

96 92 

0*2-0*.3 i 

1 3-3*3 

18 

6 

0*1104 ' 

0*1015 . 

0*1000 

91*65 

0*2-0 3 

3-3*1 

18 


Not more than 0-1 mgr. of iron was left in the solution «as determined 
colorimetrically with sulphocyanide ; the remainder must therefore h^l^'e 
been carried down by the manganese peroxide ; it was detected qualita- 
tively in each case in the precipitate, but no quantitative estimations were 
made. 

Direct experiments on the electrolysis of solutions of manganese 
chloride, to which 5 gr. of ammonium oxalate were added, and in which 
variations both of current and of electromotive force were tried, showed 
that it is not possible to electrolyse such solutions, under conditions per- 
mitting the deposition of iron, without the separation of manganese per- 
oxide. The separation is effected the more rapidly the greater the propor- 
tion of manganese present and the higher the current density and the elec- 
tromotive force. With only 0*01 gr. of manganese in solution, an E.M.F. 
of 3 volts, and C.D.ioo = 0*2 ampere, the precipitation of hydrate occurred 
after four hours^ electrolysis in the cold solution, and in eighteen hours, 
the time required for an electrolytic determination of iron, with only 
0*002 gr. of manganese, anE M.E. of 1*35 volts, and C.D.,„n = 0*1 ampere, 
the hydrate also separated. With the view of delaying this separation of 
the manganese a series of experiments were tried in which a small 
quantity of hydroxylamine sulphate was added to the solution to be 
electrolysed. It has been shown that this reagent acts favourably in 
preventing the separation of stannic acid in the electrolysis of tin salts in 
ammonium oxalate solution,^ and it might, tlierefore, have a similar 
favourable effect in the case of manganese. 

To a small extent this is the case; the addition of 1 gr. of hydroxyl- 
amine sulphate, under conditions similar to those recorded in Series 11 . 
of our experiments, considerably delays the separation of the hydrated 
peroxide. But the deposition of iron is also delayed, and attempts to 
separate the two metals with this addition gave results similar to those 
of Series VI. The separated peroxide contained iron, and the deposited 
metal was from 3 to IG per cent, too low ; in addition, the iron deposit 
was uneven and showed a tendency to scale off. 

We therefore conclude that the quantitative separation of iron and 
manganese in ammonium oxalate solution cannot be effected. Further, 
the influence of small proportions of manganese on the electrolytic deposi- 
tion of iron, referred to above, is a factor that detract.s very considerably 
from the analytical value of the electrolytic method for the determina- 
tion of the latter. 

On the other hand, very small proportions of manganese can be sepa- 

* Tliinl lloi'orf. ISOG, 
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rated qualitatively from iron or other metals, which are deposited at the 
cathode in the electrolysis of their solutions, with greater certainty than 
by the ordinary analytical methods. 


6. The Electroljjtic Detormhinfian af Iron in Urine ami other Anhnal Products, 
Pij Charles A. Kohn, Ph . D.y and G. C. Claytox, Ph . l ). 

Iron is the only heavy metal present in the body, and the part it plays 
in animal metabolism is of special interest. The varied conditions of its 
combinations can as yet only be appi’oaclied by histochemical reactions ; 
for its total and quantitative determination the ordinary volumetric, 
gravimetric, or colorimetric metliods have ])een applied. As the 
quantities present in certani organs and excreta arc extremely small, 
special importance attaches to the methods adopted for their estimation. 
The usual method of procedure is to dry and ignite the product to 
be tested, extract the residue witli acid, and determine the iron in 
the resulting solution. Tn the ease of urine, for instance, a day’s 
discliarge (about 1,500 c.c.) is evaporated and ignited' until the 
residual ash i.s (piite white, th(*n dissolved in sulphuric acid and titrated 
with a dilute permanganate solution, after reduction with sulphurous 
acid (Hamburger^) or with zinc (l)amaskin,- Jollos ’'). Gottlieb and 
Ludwig * employed a gra\'inietric metliod in which the iron is precipi- 
tated as Prus.siaii blue in jH’csence of a I per cent, zinc chloride solution, 
the precipitate subsequently decomposed by alkali, and the resulting ferric 
hydrate weighed after se))aration from the zinc by repeated precipitation 
with ammonium hydrat('. More recently .Tolies has recommended the 
gravimetric d(‘termination of iron in urine by precipitation with nitroso- 
fi naphthol. ’ The great variations obtained by the adoption of these 
methods are shown in the following data as to the quantity of iron pre.sent 
in a day’s discharge of normal urine : — 


Hamburger 

(iottlieb and Ludwi^ 

Lieber and Mohr . 

Daina^kin 

.follow 

Kumberg 


7m; to 14 .■) mgr per 24 hours. 

to 3*0'.) ,, 

O S to 1-7 „ 

0-5li)ir> 
tM» to 0*1 
()l7tol-ir) 


The values found by nania.skin, Lic'ber and Mohr, and Kumberg are 
usually regarded as the most correct, and I mgr. iron per diem in normal 
urine is looked upon ns the average amount.’" 

Two sources of ei ror beset these methods of analysis. In the first 
place, the very large quantity of mineral salts, especially chlorides and 
phosphates, left after ignition has a disturbing influence on the titration 
with permanganate, especially with such small proportions of irt)n as 
1 mgi-. in the total solution : secondly, it is impossible to completely 
remove the organic matter in the ignition, and its presence in solution 
affects tho titration to a marked extent. These errors, which are of 
necessity irregular in character, are still more serious when gravimetric 


‘ Kobort, Vharinah, Af? 1 SUl, 7, 40. 

- Arheitvn d. pharmaholoq. Tnst.y Dorpat, 1S71, and Zriis. anal. Ghent., 1802, 31, 
481. 

’* Xnti;. anal, t'hnn., 36, 1 10. * Archtr f. t\rpt. Pt(tJtologU\ 1880, 27, II.O. 

’’ Iah\ ('!/. •• Stockman. Ih-d Ifrd Jonrn , 1K93 
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methods are adopted, whilst they make colorimetric methods altogether 
unreliable. 

The electrolytic determination of iron presents the important advan- 
tage over the above by not being affected by these adverse conditions, 
and our results justify the conclusion that it is relial)le and accurate. 
The presence of phosphoric acid does not interfere with the determination. 
Any organic matter present in the solution of the ash can be completely 
removed by a preliminary electrolysis in presence of sulphuric acid. This 
was proved in a series of experiments in which the attempt was made to 
effect the deposition of the metal directly in urine without concentration 
and ignition of the resulting ash. In order to overcome the frothing due 
to the decomposition of the urea in the urine, during the electrolysis, the 
latter was first decomposed with nitrous acid, the details of the method of 
de Germination being as follows : 100 c c. of urine are treated in a flask with 
12 c.c. of sulpliuric acid (1:1)) and o gr. of sodium nitrite, and gently 
warmed. After the decomposition is complete 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid 
(cone.) arc added, the solution boiled to complete the dccomj^osition of 
the urea, and electrolysed overnight with a C.D.j,)„=l’0 ampere. Q'he 
urine is completely decolorised by the cuiTcnt, a crystal clear solution 
resulting, whilst a deposit of carbon quite free from iron takes place on 
the cathode. The solution is then neutralised with ammonium liydrate, 
oxalic acid added to acid reaction, then 5 gr. of ammonium oxalate, and 
boiled. The precipitated calcium oxalate, which docs not retain any of 
the iron, is filtered off, washed, and the filtrate electrolysed either at GO 'C. 
with a C.D.,(,o=l‘0 to 1*5 ampere, or, better, overnight, cold, with a 
C.D. of 0*/) ampere and 3*0- 1*0 volts. It is important not to de- 

crease the proportion of oxalate, or magnesium carbonate may be 
formed on the cathode ; it is easily soluble in ammonium oxalate. A 
platinum spiral of 1 to o gr. eight, according to the ([uantity of iron 
present, is used as the cathode, and a platinum dish of about 200 c.c. 
capacity as the anode. The deposited metal, which is quite bright and 
metallic in appearance, after being washed, dried, and weighed, can bo 
dissolved off, and the spiral re- weighed as a check on the determination, 
whilst confirmatory qualitative tests can, of course, be made with the 
resulting solution. In the following experiments known weights 
of iron were added to 100 c.c. of normal urine. (The (juantity of metal 
present in the urine is negligilde, les.s than 0*1 mgr.) A blank experi- 
ment was first made, with all the reageiit.s employed in the method as de- 
scribed, to determine the contained iron and to make allowance for f.he 
carbon deposited ; the total amounted to 0*2 mgr., which was deducted in 
all cases. 

Iron taken 

001.51 

00101 

0-0050 

The results show that 1 mgr. of iron per 100 c.c. of urine can bo very 
satisfactorily estimated by this method ; but this amount is far in excess 
of that ever found in normal urine or likely to be present, even under* 
pathogenic conditions. In botJi cases at least 1,000 to 1,500 c.c. sliould be 
used for a determination, and this when concentrated to, say, 200 c.c., is 
so highly charged with organic matter that even when electrolysed for 


Iron found. 

0-0152 

0-0100 

0-0051 


Iron takrn. 
Kr. 

o-oo:jo 

I 0 0020 
0*0010 


Iron found. 
Kr* 

0-0027 
0 0015 
0 0008 
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forty-eight hours in presence of sulphuric or nitric acid the decolorisa- 
tion is incomplete. This direct method of determination is therefore 
iiiappliccable. The results are recorded to prove that the salts and 
organic matter are practically without influence on thi* fh ‘position of 
the iron. The only alternative, therefore, is to evaporate to dryness, 
ignite, best after a preliminary drying at 180° C., and then proceed as 
above, omitting, of course, tlie decomposition with nitrous acid. Thus 
modified the method loses muoli of its absolute, but none of its relative 
value. A mixture of equal volumes of sulphuric acid (1:2) and hydro- 
chloric acid (eoric.) is best for the extraction ; the solution is then con- 
centrated to remove hydrochloric acid, and electrolysed to destroy all 
traces of organic matter ; it is then ready for treatment with ammonium 
oxalate and th(^ final electroly.sis as described. 

The following results with normal urine were obtained by this 
method : 


Volume of urino taken. Iron found, 

f.c. m. pr. 

1 * 1 ) 

I,:i20 M 

I. 020 O'U 

J. dOO 0 0 


Taking a day’s di.scharge at l,o00 c.c., tlie average amount of iron per 
diem in the above experiment .s is 0 91 mgr., a value which confirms the 
most r(‘lial)lc of the results given above. 

In all cases in which the deb'rmination of very small quantities of 
iron in organic jiroducts is concerned, the exceptional delicacy of the 
electrolytic method, its freedom from the .sources of error that arise with 
other inetliods on account of the iidierent presence of salts and of organic 
matter, and, finally, the ready check on tlie nature and amount of the 
deposited metal, render it capable of giving relialdo and comparabl(‘ 
results under all conditions. Wo have made use of it, with advantage, 
not only in tlie analysis of urine, but also in the determination of iron 
in liver, spleen, and fjoces, both under normal and imthogenic conditions. 


The Teach i)irj of ^^cicuce in Elonrniarif Sriioolii. — Bepnrf of ihc Cnm^ 
miHre, consisfi/tff of ])r. ,1. H. (tLAD.stone ((^/Krlrmaa), Profe.ssor 
IT. M. Armstrong (Scrreftfri/), Lord Aveijury, Professor W. R. 
Dunstan, Mr. GeoR(;k ({ladstone. Sir Philip Magnus, Sir 
n. E. JIosrOE, Profes.sor A. Smithells. ovd Professor S. P. 
Thompson. 

It has been the custom of your Committee to give some comparative 
tables derived from the return of the Education Department showing the 
relative attention given to tho teaching of scientific subjects in elementary 
schools for a period of years. I >y these it has been shown that for the 
eight years prior to 1890, during which time English (Jraminar was an 
obligatory subject provided any class subject was taken in the school, and 
as the Code allowed only two class subjects to be taken for the purpose of 
a grant, it was only in those schools where two of these were taken thnt 
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science teaching could be given throughout the standards. But the effect 
of this was that as the other recognised class subjects were History, 
Geography, and Elementary Science, and of these Geography was by far the 
most popular amongst the teachers, while English History was adopted in 
most other cases, Elementary Science scarcely received any attention at all. 
It should be borne in mind, moreover, that up to that date Geography itself 
was but little taught from a scientific standpoint, the details of topography 
occupying the pupils’ time almost to the exclusion of the study of the physics 
of our globe. In the year 1889-90 the number of school departments in 
which English Grammar was taken amounted to no less than 20,301, 
while Elementary Science was taught in only 32. Since that year a free 
choice of subjects has been allowed, and the wide discrepancy between 
these figures has been regularly reduced year by year ; in 1890-91 
English dropped to 19,825, while Elementary Science rose to 173 ; and 
the table below will show the change that has been going forward since 
that date. It will be observed that Object Lessons were introduced in 
1895, and these were made obligatory in the three lower standards on 
and after September 1, 189G. In the report presented by this Committee 
last year it was pointed out that the distinction between Object Lessons 
and Elementary Science was one of nomenclature rather fhan anything 
else, and now in the (xovernment return for 1898 99 the distinction in 
name has been abolished, and all are included under the term Elementary 
Science. 


ClasH Subjects— De- 1891,92 1892-93 1893-0l' 1891-9.")' 189.')-9G 1890 -9?' 1897-08 IHOH-OO' 

I pavtuionts 

Engli>h . . , ].S,176 17,391 17,032 1(>,2.S0 15,:’»27 14.28(5 13,l.“)0 13,19H 

I Geography . , 13,48.5 14,256 1.5,250 1.5,702 10,171 1 0,0 1(5 1 17,010 17,872 

I Eleraentarv Science 788 1,073 1,215 1,712 2,237 2.017 2,143 

‘ Object Lessons . — — — — ’ 1,079 8,321 21,882 ^ ’ 

The number of departments in ‘ schools for older scholars ’ for the year 
1898-99 was 23,191, all but* two of which took one or more class subject.^. 
But History was taken in 5,879 departments, and needlework (as a cla.ss 
subject for girls) in G,952 departments, and sundry minor subjects in 
1,034, making, with the other three subjects of the table, a total of GG,232. 
This shows an average of nearly three class subjects to each department ; 
but it must be borne in mind that the .same subject is not always taken 
in all the standards, in which case three or more class subjects will appear 
in the return for a single department. That there has been less splitting up 
of the subjects between the upper and lower standards is apparent ; and 
also that such a subject as Geography must, in some cases, have been 
taught by means of object lessons, as otherwise it would have been found 
by this time that the figure for object lessons had equalled the number of 
departments, whereas the 21,301 is actually considerably less than that 
for the previous year. It can hardly be assumed that under the regula- 
tions of the Code there was any actual diminution of such teaching. 

It has been previously remarked that ‘the increased teaching of 
scientific specific subjects in the higher standards is the natural conse- 
quence of the greater attention paid to natural science in the lower part 
of the schools,’ The following table shows that such }s the actual 
rp^ult : — 
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Speciii • Subjects : 
Children 

1801-92 

1 

1892-93 , 

1893-94 1 

1891-9.3 

1 

189.'j-9G 

' 1 ! 

isac-a? 1897-98 |1898-»9j 

Algebra, . 

28,512 

31 , 487 ! 

33.6I2I 

38,237 

41,810 

47,225 

1 

53,081 111,48(51 

Bucliil . 

927 

1,279 

1,399 

1,468 

1,584 

2,059 

2,171 

0,932 

Mensuration . 

i 2,802 

3,762, 

4,018 

.5,614 

6,859 

8,619 

10,828 

24,848 

Mechanics 

18,000 

20,023 

21,532 

23,80(5 

17,003 

21,t)5() 

26,110 

27,009 

50,324 

Animal Physio- 
logy 

1 Botany . 

1 Principles of 

13,622 

14,060 

15,271 

18,281 

19,989 

22,877 

11,214 

1,815 

1 ,968 

2,052 

2 183 

2,09() 

3,377 

4,031 

8,8.33 

' J.OS-j 

909 

1,231 

1,190 

1.0691 825 

870 

1,1(53| 

^ Agriculture 






5,5 1.5 
1,040 


(.Jhcmistiy 

1 1,93.5 

1 2,3H7 

3,013 

3,850 

4,822 

937 

(5,978 

14,7.57 

Wound, i,iighl, 

1,163 

1,16b 

1 ,175 

911 

1,155 

1,913 

and Heat, 









M.'ignctibm 

, 2,338 

1 -*,181 

3,010 

3,19S 

3,16S 

3,131^ 

3,905 

7,697 

! Electricity 









Domestic Eco- 

26,117 

29,210, 

:i2,922, 

36,239 

39,794 

15,869^ 

51,259 

95,171 

nomy 

1 

Total 

1 

, 98,706 

1 1 

1 108,134| 

1 

119,29.5| 

131,008 

116,305 

161,089 

181,164 .3(5.5,378 


It will be observed, however, that there is a very remarkable increase 
ill the figures for 1898-99, and that this applies to every one of the 
specific subjects, strictly speaking, the return for this year is not 
comparable with those for the previous years, as they represented the 
number of children Avhu were presented for examination in these several 
.subjects, whereas the return for this last year represents the number of 
scholars ([ualilied for grants. In order to bo so qualified in each subject, 
not less than twenty hours^ instruction must hav(‘ been rc*coi^ed by each 
scholar, but calculating from the standard unit for estimating the grant, 
it would appear that the amount of time given during the year to such 
instruction was actually about fifty -two hours. The mean number of 
scholars in Standard V. and upwards was THhloX, which would give 
50*7 per cent, as the proportion of scholars qualifi<'d for grant as compared 
with the possible number of students ; but it must bo remembered that 
nearly one- third of them take, two subjects, and are therefore counted 
twice over. Though, as indicated above, too much stress must not bo 
laid upon these increased figures, it is quite evident that the abolition of 
individual examination in the .specific subjects has been received with 
favour by school managers and teachers, with the result that much more 
attention is devoted to this branch of instructioii, and, it is to he hoped, 
with much less cramming. 

The Code which has been intioJuced this ^^oar will further caiiy out 
this principle by .substituting one block grant for all tho elementary, class, 
and specific subjects, so as to avoid tho temptation to study what would 
bring in the most grant rather than what is most adapted to tho circum- 
stances of the individual school. At the same time, the Code requires 
that ‘ lessons, including object lessons, on Geography, History, and Common 
Things be taken as a rule in all schools,’ and that one or more of the 
subjects of instruction hitherto known as ‘ specific subjects ’ is to be taken 
‘ when the circumstances of the school, in the opinion of the Inspector, 
make it desirable.’ 

For the guidance of teachers in preparing their course of study, the 
Board of Education (which now takes the place of the Education 
Department) have issued a number of specimen schemes adapted for 
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schools of different sizes and circumstances ; and in the explanatory 
memorandum one of their objects is declared to be ‘ to make the course 
of instruction in all schools more comprehensive, so as to give all scholars 
the rudiments of general information, wliile enabling the details of the 
instruction to be adapted to the special needs of various kinds of schools.^ 
Tt is added that in all schools both boys and girls ^should learn something 
of their own country, and be taught to observe and to acquire for them- 
selves some knowledge of the facts of nature. ... In country schools 
lessons on the objects and work of country life are valuable that would 
be inappropriate in town schools, while in the latter the instruction given 
in lessons on Common Things and in Elementary Science should be varied 
with reference to the probable future occupations of the children. . . . The 
introduction of a wider and more generally interesting course of instruc- 
tion will, it is hoped, be a welcome relief from the continuc'd repetition 
of the restricted course of lessons, which has a tendency to bei omc lifeless 
and wearisome.’ As an illustration may be quoted Scheme h, for a boys’ 
school in a seaside town, in which the course for ‘ Elementary Science and 
Common Things ’ is thus set out : — ‘ Class V. to 111. : A course of lessons 
on marine animals and plants, on local rocks, pebbles, cfec. ; ^ arious sorts 
of boats, ships, iV:c. ; lighthouses and lightships ; the local tides ; flags of 
difierent nations, ike. Class TT. : The magnet and compass ; i)ractical 
methods of finding the cardinal points ; apparent movements of sun and 
moon ; measurement of sun’s altitude by shadows. Class I. : Practical 
measurements of areas and volumes; le\er; pulley; inclined plane; 
practical examples of parallelogram of forces and parallelogram of velo- 
cities ; the chief constellations and the apparent movements of heavenly 
bodies.’ 

Since the issue of tin' Code fcir this year the Board of Education have 
issued a minute establishing Jligher Elementary schools. Higher-grade 
.schools, as they have usually been called, have grown up in all the largo 
indu.strial centres during th(5 last twenty years or .so, with the approval of 
the Education Department, thougli questions have been raised as to the. 
right of School Boards to cairy them on. All such doubts would be set 
aside by working under the minute, which providers for a four-year course, 
commencing at a point equivalent to Staiulard V., and contemplating a 
continuance of study up to fifteen years of age. No definite scheme of 
instruction is laid down in the minute, as that is to be regulated by ‘ the 
circumstances of the scholars and the neighbourhood,’ and the grants will 
be assessed at the higher or lower scale according to ‘ the thoroughness 
and intelligence with which the instruction is giv en, the sutticieucy and 
suitability of the staff, the di.scii)line and organisation.’ Though there are 
.some iheonvenient restrictions which it may be found neces.sary to modify, 
the effect of this minute should he in the direction advocated by your 
Committee. 

• This, however, will depend absolutely upon the will of the Managers 
and the consent of the Board of Education, as the minute only provides 
that ‘ the Managers of any school who desire such school to be recognised 
as a Higher Elementary School must submit for the approval of the 
Board before July 1 in any year proposals for a curriculum and time table, 
and supply such other information as may be required by the Board.’ In 
contrast to this may be quoted the provisions of the Scotch Code for 
Higher Grade Schools, which include the following : — ‘ Such schools or 
departments may give an education which is either predominantly 
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scientific and technical — Higher Grade (Science) Schools — or predominantly 
commercial — Higher Grade (Commercial) Schools, or they may give a course 
which is recognised by the Department as specially suited to girls or to 
special classes of pupils. In all cases the Department must })e satisfied 
that the school possesses the proper provision of class rooms, laboratories, 
and workshops necessary for the particular type of education to be given 
therein. . . . Pupils fcjllowing the Higher Grade Science course must 
take in addition the following subjects ; Mathematics, Experimental 
Science, and as a rule some form of Manual Work. ... In the second year 
of the Higher Grade Science course not less than eight, and in the third 
year not l(jss than ten, hours a week must, as a rule, be allotted to Science, 
and at least half of this time must be spent by the pupils in individual 
experimental work. Por the pur2)ose of this article three hours of 
I )rawing or of Manual Instruction, or of both conjointly, will be reckoned 
as equivalent to two hours of Science. In the third and following years 
IVlanual Instruction may be dropped, and the pupil should devote himself 
to the study of some special branch of Science.’ In Appendix V. it is 
further stated : ‘ The course in Science should jjroceed from elementary 
exercises in measuring and weighing, and calculations based thereon, to 
the exiierimcntal investigation of elementary notions of Physics and 
Chemistry. In rural schools, and in summer, some investigation of plant 
life and of the elements of Botany should be added. At least half the 
time devoted to this subject should be spent by each pupil in practical 
work. . . , The Departmemt must be satisfied that the teachers have a 
competent knowledge of the subjects which they are to teach in each 
subject individually, and in the case of Science that they have had 
experience in treating the subject experimentally.’ 

In the Keports for hSi)7 and 1898 your Committee referred to the 
improvements which were being eftected in the teaching of Science in the 
London Board Schools, and to Professor Fitzgerald’s advocacy of the 
extension of the same sj^stem to Ireland. The Commission on Practical 
and Manual Insti’uction, of which ho was a member, reported strongly in 
favour of such work, and decided that similar instruction should be given 
in schools under the National Board of Education. To this end Mr. Heller 
(whose transferemce from London to Birmingham has been already noted) 
has been appointed Organiser of Science Instruction in Irish Schools, and 
Avill take uj) his new duties as soon as he can be released from the Head- 
mastership of the Alunicipal Technical School of Birmingham. The 
syllabuses of specific subjects in the Irish Code are similar to those in the 
Knglish Code of regulations. For the present a scheme corresponding to 
Course H of the English Code has been inti'oduced in a slightly modified 
form, and notes have been added indicating the spirit in which the 
instruction should be given. A training laboratory is being equipped in 
Dublin at which sedected teachers will be taken through a course of 
instruction in heuristic methods, and where they will receive the benefit 
of the experience gained in the London schools. The training colleges 
not under the control of the National Board arc also understood to be 
sympathetic, bo that there is very good prospect that the Science teaching 
in National Schools in Ireland will be energetically developed. 

The advance which was noted last year in the work of the Evening 
Continuation Schools does not seem to have been maintained, as will be 
evident from the following table. Nearly all the subjects show a falling 
off, except Elementary Physics and Chemistry, Domestic Science ana 
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Navigation, which give an increase ; and Horticulture and Ambulance, 
which are practically stationary. 


Science Subjects 

1 Euclid .... 



Number of SchokiN 

181)6-97 1 1897-98 ' 1898-99 

1,031) ' 1,525 1,210 

Algebra 



7.407 

9,996 

7,432 

1 Mensuration .... 



27,388 

29,90(5 

24,309 

Elementary I*h}.'^iograpliy 



3,712 

1,807 

1,213 

' Elementary Physics and Chciuistiy 


3,135 

2,902 

3,110 

I Domestic Science . 

Science of Common Tilings . 



10,910 

117 

13.871 

142 

11,499 

Chemistrv .... 



,'),().58 

0,590 


Mechanics .... 



i,3(;r> 

1,129 

987 

Sound, Light, and Heal . 



720 

813 

437 

Magnetism and Electricity . 



3,834 

3,907 

3,005 

Human Physiology 



5,805 

0,237 

1,290 

Hygiene 



3,179 

4.062 

:},270 

I3otany 



092 

763 

597 

Agriculture .... 



2.3r)r> 

2,:500 

1,820 

Horticulture .... 



1,001 

1,351 

1,350 

Navigation 



()S 

37 

4(5 

Ambulance .... 



9,080 

i3,o;;o 

12,980 

Domestic Economy 



19,.‘'»0.’') 

23,271 

19,915 

' Totals 



107,042 

120,710 

100,665 


In the last lleport reforenco was made to tlio increased attention 
which was being given by the School Board for London to tlie teaching 
of Experimental Science in their scliools, and to the preparation of a 
properly qualified staff’ of teachers for that work. In this they liave liad 
the advantage of the advice of Dr. C. \V. Iviinniins. Tin* supply of suitable 
accommodation and appliances f(jr carrying this out has also becni seen to, 
so that the Board have at the present time more or lf‘ss eomph^te provision 
for the experimental teaching of scieiieii in 79 of their schools : of these 
11 are pupil-teacher centres, ^37 are classed as liigher-grade schools, and 
31 as ordinary schools. In some eases ther(‘ are both chemical and 
physical laboratories, with lecture i-ooms fuinished with demonstration 
tables, with gas and water laid on ; in oth(*rs tliere is only one, laboratory 
s]jecially fitted for Chemistry, but wjiich can also b(‘ madi* a\ailal)le for 
the teaching of Physics. 

In the Act of Parliament creating the Board of Education it was 
provided that a Consultative Committee should bo cslablish(*d, two-thirds 
of the memb(jrs of wliich should consist of ‘ persons (jualified to represent 
the views of Universities and other bodies interested in J^ducation and 
it will be noted with satisfaction that one of tluj members of your 
Committee — Professor Henry E. Armstrong — has been nominated to that 
office. 
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Oil Warn-leiufth T(fbli\^ of the t::>pectr(t of the Elcnioafs and (Juinpouiutt<. 
— Report of the Cummilfee, eonshihuf of^iv H. E. lluscoE (CkaAr- 
man), J)r. Marshall Watts (Secrelarif), Sir J. N. Ijockyer, Pro- 
fessor J. Dewar, Professor (i. D. Liveing, Professor A. ScTirbTKR, 
Professor W. N. Hartley, Pi-ofessor Wolcott Gibbs, <fndj Captain 
Abney. 

Index to the Tables of Wave-lengths In the Reports of the 
Rvitish Association from 18S I to 1900. 

Abbrc\iatioiiis : Sp. -Spark Spectrum; A - Arc Spectrum; Ab. -Absorption S|u'c. 
trum; FI. = Flame Spectrum; l>d. — Band Spectrum; L. = Line S]»cctrum; Cl - 
Compound-line Sjiectrura ; V^ — Vacuum-tube Spectrum; 1*. — Pliosphorcicc nt 
Spectrum. 


Air, Sp , Jssi. p. ; 18‘JB, p. :‘.87. 

Ab., JSSO, p. 171. 

Alumina, Sp., 1885, p :U0 ; 1892, p. 2B7. 
Alnminiuni, FI., 1895, p. .S81. 

Sp., 1884, p. BoO. 

A., 1884, p. 366; 1893, p. 401. 
Ammonia, FI., 1885, p. 310; 1893, p. 408. 
Antimony, FI., 1895, p. 324. 

Sp., 1884, p. 367. 

A., 1884, p. 3.57 ; 1894, p. 2G5. 
Argon, V., 1890, p. 273. 

Arsenic, FI., 1895, p. ,322. 

Sp., 1884, p. 3(i0. 

A., 1894, p. 261. 


Barium, Sp., 1881, p. 302. 

A., 1881, p. 362 ; 1892, p. 206. 
Barium Chloride, FI., 1885, p. 311 ; 1894, 
p. 259. 

Bromide, FL, 1885, p. Till. 
Iodide, FL, 1885, ji. 311. 

Oxide, FL, 188.5, p. 312; 1891. 
p. 2.59; 1895, p 321. 
iieryllium, Sp.. 1883, p. 129 : I881.p. 3ril. 

A., 1881, p. 364. 

Bihmutb, FI., 1895, p. :J25. 

Sp., 1881, p. 361. 

A., 1894, p. 266. 

BiMnutli Chloride, Sp., 1885, p. 312. 

Oxide, Sp., 1886, p. 312. 

Boron, Sp., 1880, p. 274; 1884, p. 367; 
1894, p. 260. 

Boron Oxide, FL, 1886, p. 313. 

Bromine, L., 1880, p. 270 ; 1884, p. 367 ; 
1900, p. 196. 

Ab., 1886, 180 ; 1892, p. 211. 


Cadmium, Sp., 1884, p. 368 ; 1895, p. 297. 

A., 1892, p. 204. 

Caesium, FL, 1884, p. 371. 

Sp., 1884, p. 371. 

A., 1884, p. 371 ; 1892, p. 196. 

1900. 


Calcium, Sp., 18S4, p. 371. 

A., 1884, p. 371 ; 1892. i>. 11»S 
Calcium Chloride, hi., 1885, p, 313 ; 189 1 , 
p. 257. 

Bromide, FL, 1885, p. 313. 
Fluoride, FL, 1885, p. 313 ; 1895, 
p. 320. 

Iodide, FL, 1885, p. 314. 

Oxide, FL, 1885, p. 314; 1891, 
p. 257 ; 1895, p. 322. 

Carbon, Bd., 1880, p. 265 ; 1883, p. 129 ; 
1884, p. 374; 1893, p. 112. 

L., 1880, p. 265; 1884, p. 371; 
1893, p. 406. 

Carbon Hydride, FL, 1885, p. 316 : 189.5. 
p. 317. 

Oxide, 1880, p. 269 ; 1895, p. :’»1 1 . 
1895, p. 319. 

Nitride, FL, 1880, p. 268; 1885, 
p. 316. 

A., 1893, p. 118. 

Cerium, Sp., 1881, ]). 376. 

Clilorine, Sp., 1880, p. 269; iv.s|, j,. .JT.x 
V., 1S!>9, p. 257. 

Cliromiuni, FI., 1895, p. 331 
Sp., 1884, ]). 389. 

A., 1891, p. 218 

Chromium Chloride, Sp., 1885, [> .11^ 
Cobalt, FL, 1895, p. 333. 

Sp.. 1884, p. :182 ; 1890, p 225 : 
1897, p. 75. 

A., 1881, p. 382; 1890, [k 
1897, p. 75. 

Copper, FL, 1895, p. 335. 

Sp., 1884, p. 384 ; 1896, p. 308. 
A., 1884, p. 384 ; 1893, p. .392. 
Copper Chloride, FL, 188.5, p. 318. 

Bromide, FL, 1885, p. 31'.». 
Iodide, FL, 1885, p. 319. 

Oxide. FL, 1885, p. 319; 1895 
p. 334. 

1 UlDYMlUM, Sp., 1884, p. 386. 

* Didymium Chloride. Ab., 1886, p. LSI. 

U 
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Ekbium, Sp , 1884, p. :i8S. 

Erbium Oxide, FI., 1885, 319. 

P., 188(;, p. 18G. 
(’hloride, Ab., 1880, p. 181. 


Fluokinu, FI., 1 880, p. 272; 1881, p. 388. 
Sp., 1884, p. 388. 


Gallium, Sp., 1884, p. 3S8. 

A., 1884, p. .388. 

Gold, Sp., 1881, p 389; 1890. p. 32b. 
A . 189.1, p. 100. 

(lold Chloride, FI., 1885, p. 320. 


llVDKOi.L.N, L,, 1881, p 3b! » 

Cl., 1881, p. .)90; 1880. p. 
187. 


IHUIUM, Sp., 1884. p. :192. 

A., 1881, p. 392 ; 1893, p. 402. 
Iodine, Sp., 1880, p. 271 , 1884, p. 31»3. 

Ab., 1886, p. 1S2; 1890, p. 234. 
Iodine Chloiide, Ab., 1886, p. 183. 
Iridium, Sp., 1S84, p. 394. 

A., 1881, p. 394. 

Iron, FI., 1805, p. 3:10. 

Sp., 1884, p. 395 ; 1898, p. 313. 
A., 1884, p. 395; 1891, p. 101. 
Iron Oxide, Sp., 1885, p. 320. 


LANTHA^UM, Sp., 1884, p. 415. 
t^ead, FL, 1895, 2^. !»20, 

Sp, 1884. p. 417. 

A.. 188 4. p.417; 1894, p. 202. 
Lejwi Oxide, Sp., 1885, p. 321. 

Lithium, FI , 1894, p. 250; 1895, p. 319. 
Sp., 1881, p. 420. 

A., 1881, ]). 120; 1892,21. 193 


Magnl81um, FI , 1881, 2>. l-O. 

Sp., 1884, j> 120. 

A., 1881,2). 120; 1 892, p. 197. 
Magnesium Hydride, 1885, xj. 321. 

Oxide, 1885, p- 321 ; 1895, i). 
321. 

Manganese, FI., 1805, p. 335. 

Sp., 1884, p. 422. 

A., 1884, p. 422. 

Manganese Oxide, 1885, p. 322 ; 1895, p. 
337 

Meicuiy, Si^., 1884, p. 121; 1895, 2 l 300. 
A., 1892, p. 209; 1895, p 300. 
Bd., 1896, p. 312. 

Molybdenum, Sp., 188^, p. 420. 

A., 1884,p. 420; 1899,2). 201. | 


1 Nickel, FI., 1895, p. .132. 

. Hp.y 1884, p. 427; ISOO, p. 210 » 

1897, p. 108. 

A.. 1881, p 127; 1890, p. 230; 
1897, p 108. 

I Nitrogen, L , 188u, p. 259 ; 1 884, p. 428 ; 

I 1893, p. 105. 

I Bd., 1880, p. 260 ; 1 88 4, p. 130 ; 

I 1886, p. 188. 

Nitrogen Oxide, Ab., 1886, p. 183. 


I 08M1UM. Sx).. J8M, i». 131. 

I Oxygen, L., 1880, p- 262, 1881, 2‘ h»2. 

Cl., 1880, 21. 203 , 1881, p. 432. 
Ab., 1891, p. 215. 


TALLAUIUM, Six, 18bC 2). 131. 
l*lio!52)hoius, L., 1881, j). 431. 

I Iid.,lS80,p.274; 1881,2x131. 

1 Pho& 2 )horut> Oxide, FI., 1895, 322 

Platinum, Sxx, 1884, p. 430 ; 1898, 2J- HI. 
I A., 1898. p 411. 

PotaHsium, FI., 1881, }). 436 ; 1891, p. 25G; 
, 1895, p. 320. 

Sp., 1881, p. 430 ; 1896, p. 295. 
A., 1884. p. 430; 1892, p. 194. 
Pota.s&ium Perinanganato, Ab , 1880, 

2X 186. 


I RoWLAND’b Standard \Va^o*lengths, 1895, 
2>. 273. 

. Ptubidium, FL, 188 1, p. 438. 

I S2X, 1881, p. 138 

A., 1884, p. 438; 1892, p* 195. 
I llulheniuni, Sp., 1881, )>. 438. 

' A., 1884, p. 438. 


Samakium, Sp., 1884, 2>. 438. 

Samarium Oxide, P., 1880, 2). ISO. 
Scandium, Sp., 1884, p. 139. 

Soleniiiin, FL, 1880, ]>. 272 ; 1895, p. 323. 
L , 1884, p. 4 10. 

Bd., 1880, p.272; Ibbl, }). 1 10. 
Silicon, Sp., 1880, 2) 271; 18^3, 2)- 12!> ; 
1881. 2>. 141 ; 18!»3, ]j. 107. 

A., 1881, p. 111. 

Silicon Chloride, V., 1886, ]>. J07. 
Bromide, V., 1886, p. J67. 
Fluoride, V., 1886, 2). 167. 
Hydride* V., 1886, 2^. 167. 

Iodide, V., 1886, p. 168. 

Silver, FL, 1895, i>. 328. 

Sp., 1884, p. 442 ; 1896. p. 318. 

A., 1884, p. 442; 1893, p. 398. 
Sodium, FL, 1894, p. 256; 1895, p. 320, 
Sp., 1884^ p. 443 i p. 295. 
A., 1884, p. 443 ; 1802, p. 193. 
Strontium, Sp., 1884, p. 444. 

A., 1884, 2>. 441; 1892, p. 202. 
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Strontium Chloride, 1866,“ p. 168 ; 1894, 
p 258. 

Bromide, 1866, p. 168. 
Kluoridc, 1866, p. 168. 

Iodide, 1866, j). 168. 

Oxide, FI., 1866, p. 169; 1894, 
p. 258 ; 1895, p. 321. 
Sulphur, T.., 1880, p. 272; 1885, ]». 290. 

Bd., 1880, p. 272 ; 1885, p. 290. 


Tam’VMJ.M, a., 1885, ]). 292. 

Tellurium, L., 1880, p. 273 ; 1SS5, p. 292. 
Bd., 188.5, p. 292. 

Kl., 1895, p. 32:5. 

Terbium, Sp., 1885, p. 296. 

Tluilliuin, n., 1885, [). 297. 

Sp., 1885, p. 21>7. 

A., 1885, p. 297; 1893, p. 103. 
Thoiiuiu, Sp. 1885, p. 298. 

'riiuliuiu, Sp , 1885, iJ. 298. 

Tin, FI., 1895, p. 327. 

Sp., 1885, p. 299. 

A., 1885, p. 299. 

Tin Oxid(', 1866, p. i69. ' 


I Titanium, Sp., 1885, p. 301. 

I A., 1885, p. 301 ; 1896, p. 293. 

1 Tungsten, Sp., 1885, p. 301 ; 1898, p. 353. 


UltANlUM Sp., 1885, p. 301 ; 1900, p.20l. 


Vanadium, Sp., 1885, p. 304. 


VVator, a., 1866, p. 169. 

Ab., 1886, p. 171 ; 1^91, p 215. 


VTL’EumuM, Sp., 1885, p. 30.5. 
Yttrium, Sp., 1885, p, 306. 

A., 1885, p. 306. 
Yttiium Oxide, 1*., 1886, p. 186. 


Zixr, Sj)., 1885, p. 307. 

A., 1885, p. 307; 1892, p. 207. 
Zirconiiini, Sp., 1885, p. 309 
A., 1885, p. 309. 


The Solar Spectrum, 1878, p. 37 ; 1895, p. 273. 

Telluric Lines of tlie Solar Spectrum, 1886, j). 171 ; 1891, p. 245, 

Biblio<4iai)hv of Spectroscopy, 1881, p. 328; 1884, p. 295; 1891, p. 161; 1898* 
p. 139. 

Spectra of Metalloids, 1880, p. 258. 

On the Inlluence of Temperature and Prcs.sure on Spectra, 1880, p. 275. 

Absorption Spectra of of High Refrangibility, 1880, ]>. .303. 
tieneral Methods of Ob.serving and Mapping Spectra, 1881, jo. 317. 

Genesis of Spectra, 1882, p. 120. 

ITtra Violet .Spark S[)eclra. 1882, in 14.3; 1883, p. 127 ; 1885, p. 276. 


Biiumine (Vacuum-tube). 

Eder and Valenta, ‘Denksebr. kais. Aka<l. Wib>ensch. Wien,’ Bd. Ixvhi. 1899. 


Previous Measureiuents lleduction to 


Wav e-leii^;th 

luteiihity 

(How laud) 

Vacuum 

Ohcillation 

(Ilovvlaiul I 

and 

L'haracti'i- 

Salet 

Pliieker .ind 
Hittorf 

A r 

1 

1 

Froqueney 
ui Vacuo 

6682-83 

2 

6990 

6862 

1 81 

40 

14959-7 

32-02 

5 

6631 

6622 

1-80 

1-1 

15074-3 

6582 .52 

1 

6.581 

<1577 

1-79 


187 6 

60-17 

1 

6556 

6556 

1-78 


2:’>9' 1 

J6-0() 

1 



,, 


274-7 

6353 07 

1 



1-73 

•i-3 

736-1 

51-02 

10 

6357 

6358 

,, 

,, 

741-2 

6204 36 

1 k 



1-69 

14 

16113-3 

6178-72 

2 



1-68 

>* 

180-2 

70 09 

o 




1 

202-8 

.59-60 

tr 





230-1 

19-9.5 

lu 

6166 

r>l.i9 

1-67 


2559 

4202 

4 


6152 


1 .. 1 

276-9 

23-49 

1 3 


6132 

o 

1 „ 1 

326 2 

18-89 

' 4 


1 612t> 

»» 


338-4 

6097-05 

1 1 


1 

1-66 

„ 

397-0 







o2 
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Wave-longth 

(Rowland) 


6954*3 
50-7 
40-83 
6871-97 
68-40 
64 65 
62-40 
33-71 
31-04 

21- 40 
6794-60 

19 17 
16-6 
11-26 

6657-83 
43-40 
30-3 
27 5 

22- 38 \ 
21-95 f 

6600 90 
5390*15 


Intensity 

and 

Character 


a 

4 
3 
2 
3 

5 
3 
7 
3 
2 


Previous Measurements 
(Rowland) 


Salet 


Pliicker and 
Hittorf 


6881 I 


I 6869 


I 6841 ' 6828 
, 6825 


1 

lb 

1 

1 

4 

8 


5721 


3601 


6793 

5740 

6723 

6713 

6697 

6663 


5627 

5623 

5509 


1-53 


' 1-62 


Reduction 
to Vacuum 

Oscillation 

1-62 

\ 

4-6 

I’roquency 
in Vacuo 

16790 



800 


,, 

828*1 

1-60 


17026*6 



032 3 


,, 

047-0 

1-69 

,, 

082-4 


47 

17137 2 


n 

141-9 



173-3 

1-58 

M 

17253-0 

— 


— 

1*56 

1 4-8 

17480-3 



488 


1 ” 

17504-5 

— 


— 

1-64 


17669-8 

»» 

*» 

17716-0 

»» 


766 


4-9 


88-40 


1 


;; 

:: i 

84-98 

1 

* 




60-10 

1 


5567 

99 

99 

45-91 

1 


6563 

1-51 

” 1 

39 21 

1 




” 1 

36-62 

4 

' 



it 

32-38 

1 

1 



tt ' 

29-19 

2 



»» 

»» 

16 87 

1 

5516 

5516 

9* 


n-04 

2 



1-50 

M 

08-49 

3 



»» 


06 97 

S 





5496 24 

7 

5501 

5503 


5 0 

89 00 

(i 

5196 

1 

5493 


•» 

83 20 

2 



»> 

tt 

81-41 

2 




*t 

80-20 

3b 



1 *’ 

»» 

' 66-43 

5 



' 1-49 

M 1 

50 28 

3 

6461 

5447 

i> 

1. ' 

42-55 

4 




»> 

35 30 

1 5 1 

1 

6437 

1-48 


33-49 

1 

1 



«• 

25-21 

5 ' 

5426 • 

6429 

»» 

>» 

1 23-01 

7 


5423 

11 


5395-69 

5 1 

1 

5392 


6-1 

- 1 

— 


5384 

1 


70 61 1 

1 2b- 



»» 

j 

64 38 

3b- 



?» 


60 99 ' 

1 2 



1-46 

M 1 

45-63 

4b- 



99 

1 

:ir> 30 

6 

5336 

5327 

19 



766 

781- 3 

782- 6 
17840-4 

883-7 
889-3 
000-3 
980-4 
18026-4 
048-2 
057-0 
070-5 
080 9 
18121-3 
1 10-5 
118-9 
163-9 
192 6 
18213-2 
232-6 
238-6 
242-6 
288-6 
18342-7 
368-7 
393-2 
399-4 
18427-6 
134-9 
18628-2 

18616-1 
636-1 
648 2 
18702-1 
738-0 
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Bromine (Vacuum-tube) — continued. 




Previous Measurements 

Reduction 


Wftve-lcngtli 

Intensity 

(Rowland) 

to Vacuum 

Oscillation 

(Rowlaml) 

and 

Character 

Salet 

Pliicker and 
Hittorf 

A 

1 

A 

Frequency 
in Vacuo 

5333-49 

1 



1-46 

6-1 

18744-4 

32-18 

10 



9f 

ti 

749-0 

30-78 

2 



if 

tt 

764-0 

04-31 

7 


5300 

1-45 

„ 

18847-5 

1 



5311 

5293 


,, 

-- 

5372-89 

\ 

5276 

5264 

1-44 

5 2 

18963-3 

(•.3-G8 

4 

5267 

5261 

f9 


992 9 

49-219 

;{ 



1-43 


19045 26 

39-994 

o 

5241 

5226 


9f 

078 79 

38-472 

8 




99 

084-34 

, 33-65 

2 


6221 



102-9 

! 27-911 

3 


5217 

I* 


129-4 

5199-50 

3 



It 

>1 

6-3 

227-3 I 

94-073 

4b 



1-42 


247-4 1 

84-074 

4 


518S 


»♦ 

284 6 

82 573 

7 




tt 

290-1 

80-19 

2 

5186 

5181 

n 

tt 

299-0 

74-09 

1 



1 11 

tt 

321-8 

64 660 

5 

5166 

6169 



361-2 

43-626 

2 


5151 


tt 

J36-3 

— 




5123 

1-40 

tt 

_ 

— 



6107 


It 




__ 


5093 

1-39 




5054-863 

1 

5061 

5065 


5-4 

1 777 6 

38-962 

3b 


5036 

1-38 

,, 

810 0 1 

20-756 1 




1-37 

6-5 

1 911-8 

. 11000 

1 


6011 

ff 

M 

950 6 

02-96 

1 



,, 

tt 

982 7 

4987-234 

1 1 


4991 

1-30 

tt 

20045-7 

79-960 

4s 


' 4983 



075-0 

59-61 

4 b 1 


4961 

M 


, 157-8 

45-768 

3n 


4956 

1-35 

1) 

213-8 

, 42 21 , 

In 1 

1 


tt 

5-6 

1 228-3 

1 30-816 1 

5s 1 

4931 

4933 



275-0 

, 28-966 

6s 


4925 

1 


1 282-6 

' 26-758 

2n 1 

1 

1 

1 

99 

1 291-8 1 

1 21-386 

3n 

1 

1 i 



313-9 1 

2120 

In 1 



9f 

l» 

99 

1 314 6 

1 4867-936 

3b ' 


4869 

1-33 

, 537-0 

66-851 

3b 




It 

541-5 

, 48-988 

6s 1 


4863 

»» 

5-7 

j 617-2 

1 46-196 1 

3b 


4848 

I* 


1 633-3 

1 38-823 

3 



1-32 

l> 

99 

1 660-5 

1 34 699 

2n , 




1 678-1 

16-900 

8s ' 

4816 

4819 


i |9 

754-6 

02-544 

4s 1 

1 

4808 

1-31 , 

1 

816-6 

' 4799-794 

3n i 



1 

» ! 

If 

828-5 

98-415 

3n j 





1 834-6 

1 91-989 

2n 

1 


” I 


1 862-6 

85-644 

10s 1 

4786 i 

4788 


»» 1 

1 890-1 

1 80-524 

6s 1 


4779 

I 

5-8 

912-4 

' 77-30 ' 

38 ' 



i 

»» 1 

99 

926-6 

76-605 

7s 



>1 

929-6 

76*11 

3s 




V 

834-8 
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Bromine (Vaouum-tobe)— n ued . 




Previous I 

leasurementa 

Reduction to 


Wave-lengtli 

Intensity 

(Rowland) 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

(Rowland) 



and 

Character 

Salet 

Pliicker and 
Ilittorf 

A + 

1_ 

A 

Fiequeiicy 
in Vacuo 

1774.01 

K 


1*31 

5 8 

20945*3 

72*91 

3b 

, 4772 


,, 

945*8 

67 282 

8 s 

1 

i*:io 


970 5 

66 27 

5b' 



„ 

975 0 

().") 

1 




210 : 53*3 

52 47 

3b 


»» 


0.35*9 

50*1 0 

21) 




04(5*4 

44*.58 

3b 

4747 



071*1 

42*87 

8s 

1737 

„ 

,, 

078*5 

35*67 

5 b'' 

1731 

1 

*5 

110*5 

28*90 

2 


' 1*29 

•» 

110 8 

28 19 

1 


„ 


1 12 6 

20*5(5 

lb' 

1721 

1721 



178 1 

19*95 

8 



,, 

180*9 

17*57 

.51) 



,, 

191*5 

14*66 

In 



»• 

205 0 

11 32 

1 




, 219*7 

08*16 

I 

( 



1 2:53 9 

05*00 

lOb 

1 1706 

1707 

1 M 

5*9 

1 2181 

01 93 

2n 



,, 

2(52 0 

4698 77 

2n 

469(5 

1 

,, 

276*3 

96*59 

, 2n 




1 286*1 

93*48 




,, 

30()*:5 

92*51 

' 3b 


1*28 


:501*7 

91*12 

3b 



,, 

309 (5 

78*89 

81) 

1676 

1681 



366 7 

75 82 

2s 

1(577 

»> 

>> 

380 7 

73*56 

2-. 


>1 

„ 

391 1 

72*750 

6s 


,, 


:5') 1 8 

(56*12 

2 




123 8 

52*18 

6s 


1*27 


189*4 

44*17 

2n 

1645 



, 52(5*5 

43*74 

Is 




1 528 4 

42*35 

3b 



>» 

531*7 

29*66 

3b 


»» 

(5 0 

593 9 

22*99 

8s 

1621 

1626 


1 

(5:50*4 

14 86 

6s 


' 1-26 

,, 

662*(5 

05*90 

2b 


>> 

„ 

705 :5 

01 (53 

5n 



,, 

725* 1 

45.97*14 

3n 


„ 

„ 

716*7 

75*95 

61)' 


1*25 

,, 

' 847*1 

58*21 

In 



6*1 

9 : 52*3 

43*121 

8s 

1513 

1544 

>> 

„ 

i 22005*2 

42 (57/ 

2n 


„ 

„ 

1 007*4 

38*95 

5b 



,, 

1 025*4 

30*21 

1 




0(57*9 

30*00 

5s 


»» 


' 009 0 

29*78 

2.S 


»» 

,, 

0700 

25*82 

8b'' 




' 089*:3 

13*99 

1 


1*21 


147*2 

13*67 

5s 




148 8 

08*29 

2n 

1 

! 1 


1 „ 

' 175*3 

4477*96 

, 5])V 

4486 


1 '23 

6 2 

325*4 

72*83 

8 



,, 

351*0 

71*99 

' 1 



1 » 

355*2 
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Bromine (Vacuum-tube)— 


Wave-lengftli 

(Rowland) 


Intensity 

and 

Character 


Previous MeaBurements 
(Rowland) 


' Reduction to 
I Vacuum 


Salet 


Pliicker and , . 1 

Hittorf A 


Oscillation 
Frequency 
m Vacuo 


4170*22 

1 

60*12 

In 

65*0!) 

In 

60-92 

1 

r)0-:i9 

1 

53 75 

1 

11*01 

Slv 

31 13 

2 

30-07 

0 

25-32 

5^ 

23-22 

2 

12-66 

1 

07-80 

1 

on-is 

1 

439il-S7 

.5 

1)6 55 

5 

95*10 

1 

01-7(5 



86 83 

2n 


78-11 

4b 


77*40 

2s 1 


72*20 

3n 


65*76 

8s 

4368 

66*31 

Is 


4297-27 

3s 


91-51 

(5 

1287 

30 008 1 

6s 

30101 ' 

1 

' 1231 

23 996 

8 1 

02-64 

Is 

1193-62 1 

(5 

03-31 

2 

79-76 

,s 

1181 

75 92 

.5 s 

75-77 

1 

60 14 

2s 

57-5 1 

2 

57*2.5 

3s 

51*52 

3s 

44-12 

2s 

10-37 

(5s 

38*78 

31) 

35-79 

6s 

1 7*58 

31) 

10-12 

4 

09-96 

1 

06-52 1 i 

3s 

05-5(5 1 1 

2s , 

02-62 I 


409(;-27 

3b 

00-74 

3s 1 

89-29 

3b 

1 3981 

75 -(56 

4b 

37-186 

2s 1 

3(5-638 

Is 1 


1 23 

6-2 

223(54-1 

1 22 


38:’> 1 

» I 


385-2 



110*7 

,, 


113 1 



116 8 



.506-5 



561-3 

1 21 


.56(5-7 



.590 9 



601*7 


») 

655-8 


»» 

(580-S 

n 


694 3 

1 


721 6 

' 

*» 

738-8 

1 .. 


746-3 

1 

1-20 

1 

7(53-6 

1 

1 


789-2 

1 



834-6 


»» 

M 

838-3 




805-5 

1366 

M { 

64 1 

899-2 


>» 

»> 

901-5 



6-5 

23264-1 

4288 

1-18 


300 6 



(5V) 

595-0 

4212 

M7 


633*4 

1229 

11(5 


(567*7 


1 15 


788 0 

1199 j 


6 7 

839*0 




840 i; 

1182 

n 


918-1 



910-1 

1 -' 1 


911-0 

Ml ' 


21031-0 

1 

1 M 


046 0 



047 8 


1 


OSO-0 


„ 1 

(5 8 

123*8 

1143 



145-6 




1.55 9 



’’ 

172-4 

1 1-13 


279-3 

1 „ 


323-4 



324-3 



344-7 

1 *’ 


350-4 

1 ” 

1 .. 


368-3 



69 

4()5-() 


1-12 


438-5 



1 

447-2 




6?9-0 


1-11 

7-0 

760*9 



1 M 

766-7 
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Bromine (VAcuuM-TUBE)--<j<m/in?^^<?. 



Previous Measurements 

Reduction to 


Wave-length 

1 Intensity 
and 

(Rowland) 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Frequency 

(Rowland) 

Character 

. 1 Pliicker and 

' Hittorf 

Xh 

1- 

A 

in Vacuo 

402410 

5b' 

Ml 

70 

21842-7 

22-01 ] 

2 



85(5-0 

21-0,*; 1 

T 

,, 

„ 

856-6 

12-70 

3s 

1-10 


013 0 


61)'^ 



037-3 

07-1 .■> 

5s 


-1 

046-5 

Oo-OO 

2s 

•) 


057-5 

oi-i;o 

31) 


7 1 

082-9 

0000-77 

11) 

if 


004-3 

07-27 

11) 


if 

25010 0 

02-51 

Is 


if 

030-8 

01-485 

3s 

,, 


044-2 


8s 



076-5 

SO-585 ] 

lOn 

if 


114-8 

80 151 1 

5s 

if 

if 

117-6 

C8 804 

6s 


1-09 

If 

189-4 

55-504 

8b^ 


n 

72 

274-6 

50-745 

7b" 

1 

if 


:504-5 

30 8«2 

5b" 

' .. 

If 

874-4 

38-801 

ob*^ 1 

if 


381-2 

35-310 

6b" 

1 08 


403-8 

29-726 

6b 

„ 


4 10-0 

21-230 

8b" 



175- 1 

23-50(1 

6 

a 


480-2 

20-838 

6b" 



107 5 

10-770 

6s 



504-5 

17-060 

3s 



516-:; 

U-110 

0 

„ 

M 

530 4 

1 1-270 


,, 


5 10 ;5 

01-118 

1 

„ 

7 :5 

(524- 1 

:5801-70O 

.Ss 


'f 

687 0 

88-665 

lly 

1-07 


700-5 

71 -.‘i77 

6s 

,, 

,, 

823 

57-363 

(is 

,, 


017-1 

10-775 

:5b" 

1-06 


26029-1 

34-861 

6b" 


f» 

0C9 55 

20-920 

3n 



102-0 

28-640 

:5 

,, 

If 

111-5 

15-771 

1 ^ 

1-05 

7-4 

109-6 

1 1 -55 

;] 



228-6 

01-00 

Is 


>i ' 

.‘500-8 

379 M 53 

4 s 



349-0 

72-727 

4b 

1 bt 

7-5 

498-5 

70-410 

2b 


„ 

514-8 

53-87 

4b 

»» 


631-7 

40-66 

5b 


If 

725-7 

37-82 

2b 

1-055 


716-1 

35-91 

1 

„ 

*f 

759-7 

25-54 

1 

»• 

7-6 

8:-54-J 

11-45 

4 



014-;5 

3690-595 

V 

1-02 

if 

27022*4 

84-81 

fl 

„ 

ff 

r50-(; 
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Uranium. 

Exner and Haschek, ‘Sitzber. kais. Akad. Wissensch. Wien/ evii., 1898. 



1 

Reduction to 



Intensity | 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Wave-length 




Frequency 

Spark 

Spectrum 

and , 

Character , 

1 

1 

1 

A 

m Vacuo 

4699-9r> 

In 

1 

1*29 

5*9 

21270*9 

99*3 

In 


271 

1>9*()2 

In 


275*1 

97-.M 

In 


281*8 

9ti-77 

i 


285*3 

9(1 :}() 

1 


287*5 

9.‘)'4 

Ih 


292 

93 95 

In 


298*1 

92(i 

lb 

1*28 

301 

92*32 

In 


•305*5 

92* 15 

In 


300 3 

91 45 

In 


309*5 

90 95 

In 


311*7 

90- 1 

lb 


312 

S9-27 

' «» 

” 1 ** 

319*4 

88 0 



322 

«7*1 

1 

In 

! 


329 

85-9 

' 2n 



335 

81*87 

1 In 



339-4 

84*20 

1 


312*5 

83*85 

1 


:;44*o 

83*29 

1 

*« 99 

317*0 

S2 90 

1 


348*4 

82*77 

1 


349*0 

82*33. 

In 


351*0 

81*10 

In 


355-1 

80 85 

In 


358 r. 

80*4 

In 

.» 

300 

78-S 

lb 


367 

78 1 

lb 


370 

75-(> 

< In 


:182 5 

74* 15 

In 


‘ 386*9 

71*0 

In 


389 

71*t)() 

if 


399*7 

t>9-55 

1 


1 109*1 

09 22 

1 


, 411*0 

09 05 

1 


411*7 

08*07 

1 


' 413 5 

07*45 

1 


1 419*1 

07*07 

1 2 

1 .. 

1 420*8 

66*23 

' 1 


1 121*7 

65*42 

1 1 

»» , »» 

, 128*1 

01-98 

, 1 


1 430*4 

(;4-30 

1 

t 1 

133*5 

03-97 

1 

1 

1 135*1 

03*2 

lb 

1 

i 439 

62*78 

1 

.. 1 

440*0 

02*40 

1 


142*3 

01*87 

111 


1417 

01*0 

In 


149 

00*1 

In 

1 

453 

59*52 

in 


1.55*5 

58 92 


99 M 

1 158 2 


201 
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U continued. 


I 


Wave-lengtli 

Intensity 

Reduction to I 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

and 


1 

A 

Frequency 

Spectrii m 

Chai-ar tor 

\ + 

in Vaeuo 

KJoS 1 

11 ) 

1*28 

6 9 

21461 

o7(i 

lb 

f* 


464 

60-7 

111 


55 

468-6 

n.v to 

In 

>» 


171*6 


2 



475-7 

:>[ i:{ 

In 

1-27 


178-9 

•Ml or) 

1 


5 5 

182 6 

r):i'2r) 

1 



lSt -1 

5:5 05 

1 


55 

485-1 

52*0!l 

1 


55 

189-7 

5 1 *7 5 

In 


55 

491-1 

50-7 

In 



496 

50-2 1 

1 

99 

55 

498-2 

49-37 

2 n 


55 

502-2 

tfi 15 

1 


55 

508-0 

4G-85 

1 


15 

511-0 

46:]0 

1 


51 ' 

516 6 

t5-80 

In 


- 1 

518 9 

45-13 

In 



522-1 

44-30 

1 

„ 

n 1 

625 9 

43-80 

1 

»» 

M 1 

627 9 

42 72 

In 


1 

633 2 

11-91 

2 


1 

636-9 

10*57 

1 


I 

613-0 

39-:} 

lb 



549-6 

:] 8 -lG 1 

1 In 



66 1 7 

35-73 

In 



665-7 

35-2 

In 


»» 

6()8 

34-2 

In 



67:i 

31-92 

1 



683-4 

31-81 

1 , 

1 ” 

»» 

68 : 1-9 

31-1 

lb 


5» 

687 

:io - 1 

lb 



690 

29-9 1 

1 


6-0 

692*6 

29:57 

In 


1 ” 

696-2 

28-5 

lb 


! 

699 

27-:50 

5 



606 0 

26-14 

1 


15 ' 

610* 1 

25-26 

In 



61 1-6 

24 91 

In 


55 

616-1 

24-27 

In 



619 1 

23-68 

1 



620 8 

22-23 

1 

,, 

„ 1 

627-6 

22 - 1:4 

1 


55 

628-0 

20-42 

3r 


55 

636*9 

19-4 

In 


,5 ' 

612 

18-60 

2d 



646-7 

17*80 

In 

*< 

'5 

649:i 

17:43 

In 

»» 

1’ 

661-6 

J6-7 

In 

1-26 


661-6 

15-85 


59 

M 1 

668-6 

16-:42 

‘ In 


•5 j 

661-0 

15-18 

1 In 



661-6 

14-90 

' 1 

I M 

1 

662 9 

14 50 

1 in 

»» 

1 „ 1 

064 6 
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U RANIUM — contlmied. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

1 

! Intensity 

’ and 

Reduction to j 

Vacuum 

I “ ' 1 

Oscillation 

Frequency 

Spectrum 

1 Character 

t 

1 

1 

111 Vacuo 




In 

1 

1-20 

A t 

1 

C-0 

21673 

ll>'47 

In 1 


)• 1 

071 3 

11-70 

2 1 

' 


078 0 

1007 

2n 



685 7 

011 0 

11) 



601 

Ofi-1 

In 


tf ' 

70:t 

or>:}s 

1 


M 1 

707-7 

oa-ss 

1 



7U‘8 

02-01 

1 



72.3-5 

oi*:hs 

o 


1 

720-6 

00 9(; 

I 



728-6 

oo-i:i 

1 



7:i2-r> 

Arm 7'.] 

In 


„ 

7.34- i 

09-0:1 

1 



7.37-7 

os-ni 

1 



740-2 

os-or, 

t 



742-1 

07-77 

1 



74:v7 


In 

J, 

„ 

747-0 

05-01 

i 



762-5 

05-7:i 

In 

M 1 

„ 

7.)3 

05-30 

1 



755-1 

0 1- 10 

1 

*’ i 


750-:i 

02-75 

In 



767 4 

.01 '0<; 

1 

» 1 


771 2 

01 0 

In 

\ 


1 770 

00-4(*, 

In 



778 2 

00 21 

In 

r. 


1 770-4 

SO 55 

In 



' 782 5 

ss-i; 

In 



1 787 

S8-1 

In 



I 789‘.'5 

S7-j5 

111 



792-5 

.S7-1 

In 



1 791 

SO- 5 

In 



, 797 

S5 75 

In 



SOO 0 

<S5-0:i 

o 



804-0 

St-:) 

In 



807 

s;i 52 

1 


, 

811-2 

s;»'00 

1 



SI .3S 

S*2-(i5 

In 

! ” 


1 816 5 

M-08 

2 



SlS-7 

SI •33 

In 

1 


821-7 

SI -02 

In 

M t 


823-2 

70-87 

1 

i-26 1 


823-9 

70-20 

1 



831-9 

78*5 

11) 

1 ” 

)) 

835 

77-10 

1 

1 •> ' 

)) 

' 810 5 

70-85 

J 



, 84:5 1 

70 25 

In 

)i 1 


1 840 0 

75-3 

1 lb 



' 860-,5 

75-00 

1 



851-9 

74 6 

In 



854 

73-90 

j 3<l 

1 


867-2 

73-50 

! 1 

1 


' 859-1 

7,3-2 

In 



1 800-5 

72 17 

! In 

1 

•> 

1 801-0 
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BEPoax — 1900, 

Ubahiuh — continued. 




Reduction to 

1 

1 

“Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

i 

1 

j. 

Frequency 
in Vacuo 



A 


1671-8 

In 

1-26 

' 6-0 

! 21867 

71-50 

1 » 

868-6 

71-lfi 


870-2 

70-87 


871-6 

70-11 


876-2 

«9 40 


878-7 

{ 08- U 

1 

883- 1 

<*,7 SO 


885 0 

()7 J 


890 

65-8 

lb 

1 896 

64 50 

In ‘ ,, 

6 1 

9021 

64-26 

M ' 

903-3 

63-66 

1 , 

906 7 

62 10 


913*6 

61-6 

In • 

916 

61 45 

In 1 

, .. 1 916-7 

60 60 

1 


9218 

60-0 

lb 

1 


924 

58 60 

1 



930-5 

68-32 

1 

>» 


931-8 

58 07 

1 

' 

„ j 933 0 

57-99 ' 

1 

' 933 1 ' 

56-60 ' 

1 

1 940-5 1 

56-lS 

• 

' 912 1 

55-30 1 

4 

946 3 1 

54 03 

2 ” 1 

952-5 

1 53 1 ' 


957 

52 63 . 


959-2 

52 2 1 ' 

In 

9611 1 

51 -87 


962-9 1 

51-31 


965 0 

50 68 


968-6 

60-55 


969 2 

50 05 , 

‘•i . „ ! 

971 7 

49-4 1 

1*1 1 


975 

48-75 

Jn 1 


977-9 

48-4 I 



980 

48-2 



980-5 

47-65 

i» ' . 


983-3 

46-43 

1 

1 


989 2 

46-76 j 

4 

1 

992 4 

4516 1 

1 



995 3 

46-01 

1 

» 1 


996-1 

44-67 

1 



998-2 

43-83 1 

7 1 

.. 

22001-8 

43-21 

in .. . 

004-8 

42-75 1 

In 

1*24 

007-0 

42-26 j 

1*1 ,» ‘ » 1 

009-4 

41-90 

1 

011-1 

40-70 

1 ;* " ' 

016 9 

40-41 

1 

1 

018-3 

39-4 


023 

38-37 

1 ” 1 

028-2 

37-35 


033 2 

37-0 

^*1 

035 
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VRA.m\JU^co/itinued. 


I I Reduction to 

1 IntcnKity i Vacuum 

Wave-length | I 

Spark ^ Character . . j 

Spectrum i X-t- | 


— 

— — - — 1- 


4636*80 1 

1 

1*24 1 


30*21 

1 

1 

35*15 ' 

In 


35*32 1 

In 


34*73 

111 

” i 

33*91 

1 ' 


33*26 

In 

M 1 

32*7 

lb 

M 

31*95 

In , 

’» 1 

31*50 

In 

n 

30*93 

In 1 

1 

29*92 

1 

” 1 

29*3 

lb 1 


28*74 

Id 1 .. 1 


28*20 

1 

1» 


27*86 

1 



20*85 

1 



20*20 

In 


25*98 

1 • 


26*87 

1 

y* 

25*57 

1 

’’ 1 

25*14 

1 

1 

21*3 

lb 


‘23*13 

1 

’’ 1 

23*1 

lb 

! 

21*81 

2a 


20*7 

In (1 

I 

19*97 

In 

9f 

19 1 1 

In 

’* 1 

1 8*80 

In 

»» 

18*30 

In 

yj 

17*45 

1 

yy 

10-95 

1 

yy 

15*8 

2b 


1 5*50 

1 

yy 

1 1*19 

1 


1 i*;u) 

1 


1 3-89 

1 

yy 

13*55 

1 

yy 

13*01 

1 1 

! 

12*62 

1 

1 

12*37 

1 

” 

11*98 

1 


11*88 

1 

> 

11*46 

1 



10*63 

3 


10*08 

1 


09*66 

In 


09*1 

lb 


08*4 

i lb 

1 ’* 

07*96 

1 


07*67 

1 

1 yy 

00*85 

In 

1 ' ” 

06*42 

2 

1 

00*31 

*2 

» 


Obcillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 


22035*1) 
038*« 
042* i 
043-4 
045-9 
049*9 
063*1 
050 
069*5 
061*0 
064*3 
060*3 
072 
075*1 
077*7 
079*1 
084-2 
087*4 
088*0 
089*1 
090*0 
092*7 
097 
101*0 
103 
108*9 
111 
117*9 
131 
123*0 
120*1 
130*2 
132*7 
138 
139*8 
U18 
1 15*7 
117*7 
1 19*3 
161*8 
154*0 
155*2 
167*1 
167*6 
169*6 
104*2 
106*4 
168*9 

171 

172 
171*9 
176*7 
881*8 
184*5 
185*0 
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HEPORT — 1900 . 


Ueanium — contim,ued. 




Reduction to 



Wave-length 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 


Spark 

and 

I 

Frequency 


Spectrum 

Character 

i- 

in Vacuo 







1501-95 

1 

1*23 6-1 

22191-7 


04-47 

In 


193-1 


03-97 

1 


196-.5 


03-sG 

1 


197-0 


02-56 

In 


203 5 


02-11 

1 


205-7 


01*65 

111 


208-0 


00-! » 

In 

♦* 

2 1 2 


no 00 

III 


216 I 

1 

419'J-.S7 

In 

•* >j 

216 7 

1 

99 40 

1 


219 I 

1 

98 47 

In d 

»♦ »* 

22.i 7 


!»7 7 

lb 


227-5 

I 

96-8.1 

In 


231-8 


!)6 :}5 

In 


23 4 2 

1 

95-v^5 

In 


236-6 

1 

95 5 

In 

.. 1 C-3 

238 


95*I» 

In 


2:’)9 

1 

94-90 

1 


241 2 


91-0!) 

In 


24.5-2 


!KJ*28 

1 


219-3 


92-60 

1 


252 6 


92-20 

1 


25 4-7 


91-71 

1 


2.57-1 


!)l-53 

1 1 

„ M 

257 9 


91-02 

1 3 

}» 

260 1 


!)0- 1 

1 


263 


<S!)-29 

I 


269-9 


89-1 ‘ 

' In 

>> 51 

1 270 


88-10 

1 

51 11 

' 273-6 


87 90 


51 99 

1 276 0 


1 87-27 

1 1 

51 9 % 

279-2 


87*15 

1 1 


280-0 


86-52 

1 1 

1 15 * 51 

282-9 


' 86 12 

1 

15 

281-8 


, 85-40 

1 


288 3 


81-7 

1b 


291 


1 .^.1 99 

1 

55 11 

2!I1 .1 


83 67 

1 

55 91 

295-8 


82 !U 

1 1 

*5 51 

300-8 


.82-1 

1 lb 


303 

1 

81-25 ' 

1 In 


:i0!l 0 

1 

80-83 

In 

1’ 1 

3110 

I 

80-55 

In 


312-4 

1 

79-63 

. In 

55 99 

;}U>-7 

1 

79-15 

1 In 

1 ^ 

318-9 


77-93 

2 

1 ' 

1 ” 1 ” 

325 9 


77-67 


1 » 

327-1 


1 76-70 

1 1 

' „ 

, 331-7 


75-91 

1 

1 f> 

1 335 8 


, 75-50 

111 


337 7 


1 75-04 

In 

.» 1 

339-8 


1 74-73 

In 

^ » 1 » 

' 1 * 

CO 
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U EA NIUM — cwit t nued. 


Bdductioii to 


Wave-length 

InteuBity 

Vacuum 

OhcillaLioii 

Spark 

Spectrum 

and 

Character 

A.+ 

1 1 

Frequency 
in Vacuo 

1474-5 

111 

1-23 

\ 

0-2 1 

22512 5 

74-4 

In 


1 

:U5 

71-0 

lb 


„ ' 

516 

7:Mi 

lb 


„ 1 

547 

72*55 

0 



552 1 

71-82 

1 


99 

557 7 

70-C5 

ill 



5(;3-5 

70-50 

1 



:i02 (; 

70 0 

111 



565 

iV.\ 52 

1 


99 

507-6 

()0-12 

1 


99 

508 1 

00 05 

1 

)» 


509 9 

()S-67 

1 

1*22 

99 1 

572-5 

08 40 

1 


99 

572-7 

08-5 1 

1 

„ 


5.75-5 

(J816 

1 



571-1 

(i8 05 

1 

» 

” 1 

99 * 

575 0 

07 65 

1 

)» 

.9 i 

577-5 

(;7-27 

1 

»» 

99 

378-8 

06 5 

11) 



5S5 

0502 

1 

»» 


5S5-7 

65-55 

;i 




01-50 

1 

»» 


592-7 

04-58 

I 

*> 


393-5 

05-98 

i 



595-4 

65-19 

5 



399-7 

02 99 1 

S 1 



100-8 

02-59 

1 


1 *’ 

402*3 

02-15 

1 ; 



105-0 

02 01 

1 1 

1 

I 

405 1 

01-02 

1 1 

1 


407-2 

01-15 

1 j 

99 

1 

409-7 

00-77 1 

1 

1 

99 


411-6 

59-97 1 

In 

99 

' r. I 

415-5 

5S-85 

In d 1 

! ’• 

” 1 

421-1 

58-15 ' 

111 ' 



424-(; 

58 05 ' 

1 

99 

1 

125-2 

57-07 . 

1 


"I 1 

127-0 

57-:i:i 

1 

** 


428 7 

57-0 1 

In 

„ 

)) 

|:K) 

5(1 1 L , 

1 

’’ 

f ) 

155-2 

Oli-OS , 

1 

»» 


155-1 

o5-5 

hi 


11 

139 

54-1 

In 


i 

1 '» 

1 15 

55-95 

In 



115-7 

55-68 

J , 



117*1 

53-40 


» 

1) 

148*2 

52 18 

1 



455*1 

52-19 

1 


u 

154-0 

51-72 

1 



150-9 

51-18 

In 

>* i 

” 1 

159-0 

50 75 


„ ! 

1 

101-9 

50-59 

1 

M 1 


102 7 

49-74 

1 I 

•> } 

j 

107-0 

19*2 1 

lb 



470 
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UEPORT — 1900. 

\jR\mvu-^continued. 


Bcduction to 


\Va\c-k‘ngtli 

Spurk 

Spectrum 

liiteimity i 
and — 

Cliara.cter ^ ^ 

Vacuum 

1 1 
' \ 

1 

Oscillation 
, Frequency 

' in Vacuo 

) 

1 H48-5 

lb 1-22 

6-2 

i 22473 

48-2 1 

lb 


' 475 

47-30 



479-2 

, 46-18 

i' ;; 


' 484 8 

16-70 

Id ' 


' 187-4 

15-38 



189-1 

14-90 

j 


191-5 

13-80 

1 


197-1 

13-60 

1 


198-1 

13-47 

1 


198-8 

42-9.> 

In 


501- 1 

12-80 



502-1 

12-20 

In 


506*2 

11*75 

In 


507-5 

, 41-29 , 



609 8 

41-20 



610-3 

40-94 1 

1 


511-6 

40*54 1 

1 


513-6 

40-22 

In ,, 


516-3 

, 39*32 

1 


, 519-8 

38-90 

1 1 n 


, 521-9 

1 38-61 

1 


' 523-3 

1 38-42 1 

In ,, 

1 »’ 

! 524*3 

38-16 1 

In 

1 

I) 

626-7 

1 37-12 { 

In 


530 9 

1 36*97 

1 


531-7 

36-5 

In 


534 

' 35*72 

In 


538-0 

1 34-81 ( 

o 

9> 

542-7 

! 34-08 1 



516-4 

33-58 ! 

In 


518 9 

33-35 



550*1 

:52-90 

1 


552- 1 

32-60 

« 


553-9 

32-2 

lb 


556 

31 -8 

lb 

6-3 

558 

30-27 

1 1-21 


566-7 

29-79 

1 


568-1 


28-53 

^ 1 >• ' 


574*6 

27-81 



578-2 

27*14 


” j 

581-6 

26-86 

2 

>» 1 

583-1 

26-23 


»> 

686-2 

26-03 


1 

687-3 

25-6* 

1” 1 » 

I 

589*5 

25-35 


1 

590-8 

24*73 

„ 

* 1 

593-9 

23-96 

o 


597-8 

23*49 

1 :: 


600-3 

! 23-16 

1 


602*0 

22*78 

1 


603-9 1 

1 22-2 , 

in „ 1 

»» 1 

607 


♦ Ca? 
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Uranium — continued. 


Keductiou to 


Wave-longth 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation ' 

Spark 

Spectrum 

and 

Character 

A + 

1 

A" 

Frequency 
in Vacuo 

1420-89 

2n 

1-21 

G-3 

22613-6 

20-57 

1 


<» 

616-2 

10-8 

In 


n 

620 

19-3 

In 



620 

lS-68 

1 

yy 


624-0 

18 22 

1 



627-2 

17-91 

1 


» 

628-7 

17-(ll 

1 



630-3 

17 00 

1 



(•33-.5 

10 7.3 

1 



(;34 0 

10 05 

1 


„ 

638-3 

15 4G 

2 


>• 

641-4 

14 97 

1 



643-9 

14-85 

1 



644 5 1 

14-50 

1 

tf 

i> 

616 3 

1.3-.33 

1 

>% 

y» 

662-3 

13 07 

1 


t» 

653-7 

12-7 

In 

99 


056 

12-5 

In 


»» 

657 

120 

In 


>♦ 

659 

11 (55 

1 



661-0 

11.50 

1 



661-7 

11 31 

1 



662-7 

11-10 

1 

n 

>» 

663*8 

10-6 I 

In 1 

99 

>» 

666 

10-3 1 

In 

99 


1 668 

09-90 

; 1 


1 ** 

1 669-9 

09-1 1 

i In 


>» 

671 

08-92 

1 


1 

675 0 1 

08-73 

1 

99 


676 0 

08-15 

1 

99 

n 

679-0 

07-4 

In 

99 

»* 

683 

06-74 

1 1 

>9 

»» 

686-2 

06-13 

1 


>» 

689 1 1 

06 0 

In 



690 

05-47 

1 



692-7 

05-09 

1 1 


• * 

694-7 

04-99* 

1 



695 7 

04-63 

1 1 

99 

1* 

697*6 

04*22 

, 1 

>9 


699*2 

03-62 

1 

99 

i» 

702-8 

02-70 

' 1 

99 

U 

707*1 

02*67 

1 


» 

707-7 

02-06 

1 

99 

»> 

710 4 

Oil 

In 


»» 

715 

00*66 

In 



717*6 

4399-81 

1 



721-8 

98-0 

In 1 

99 


731 

97-60 1 

1 

99 


73.S-9 

96*96 

In 

99 


741-8 

96*46 

In 



744-5 

95-1 

In 

99 i 

1 

' 99 

' 746 

94-83 

1 

1-20 

19 

747-7 


* Ft r 


1900 
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KEPOKT — 1900 


U iiANi UM —continued. 


Reduction to 


I Wave-length 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

1 Spark 

and 



Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 

x+ 

1 

A.“ 

in Vacuo 

i;i93-80 

2 

1-20 

0-3 

22763 0 

92-73 

1 

ft 

ft 

758-6 

92-40 

1 

it 

ft 

760-3 

92-04 

1 


ft 

762-1 

91-69 

1 


ff 

763-9 

91-46 

1 


ft 

7(?51 

91*30 

1 

ft 


766-0 

91-1 

In 

ft 

»t 

767 

90-74 

1 

ft 

ft 

768-8 

90-50 

1 

ft 

it 

770-1 

90-36 

1 


tf 

770-8 

1 90-20 

1 



771-6 

88-9 

In 

»» 


778 

88-4 

In 



781 

87-95 

In 



783-:5 

87-8 

In 

tf 

t> 

784 

87-45 

In 

»» 

tf 

785 9 

86-9* 

In 

ft 

ft 

789 

86-35 

In 

ti 


791-6 

86-21 

In 

ft 

„ 

792-4 

85-76 

In 

ft 

f> 

794-8 

84-95 

1 

»f 


799-0 

81-82 

1 


tf 

799 7 

83-77 

2 

„ 

>t 

806 2 

83-50 

1 2 

ft 

tf 

806-5 

82-60 1 

1 


ft 

811-2 

82-32 

, 1 

” 1 

” 1 

, 812-7 

82-04 

1 1 

It 

•t 

814-1 

81-60 

, 1 



816-4 

81-36 

1 1 


1 ’* ^ 

817-7 

80-95 

1 


1 ,, 

819-8 

80-49 > 

1 1 

” 1 

1 

822-2 

79-9 

In 


1 

826 

79-41 

1 



827-9 

78-76 

In 


„ ' 

831-3 

78-60 

In 

1 M 

tf 

832-6 

78-0 

In 

IV 

tf 1 

1 835 

77-48 

In 

>1 

tt 

837-9 

77-00 

1 

1 

1 ft 

840-4 

76-37 

In ' 


1 

1 ” 

843 7 

75-96 

1 1 



8 15-9 

75-79 1 

In 



846 7 

74-22 1 

1 

11 


854-9 

73-61 

2 


f ** 

1 858-1 

72-96 1 

In 

I1 

tt 

861-6 

72-78 1 

2 

II 

ft 

862-5 

71-99 1 

2 

II 


866-6 

71-26 

1 

II 

ft 

870-3 

70-21 I 

1 


tf 

875-9 

69-76 

In 


ft 

878-3 

69-5 

In 

II 

ft 

880 

69-0 

In 



1 882 

68-42 

1 


6-’l 

885-2 


< Pb/ 
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\5^A.m\sm^oonti7iued. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 


Intel! Rity 
and 

Character 


4368-3;} 

67-95 

(57-6 

65-77 

65-28 

65-18 

63- 00 

64- 61 
64-50 
6403 
63-15 
63-00 
62-48 

62- 23 
61-36 
61-2 
60-45 
59-92 
59-68 
59-10 
38-83 
58-60 
38-36 
38 0 
57-8 
37-06 
36-73 
35-89 
54-77 
34-53 
34-25 
33-96 

63- .3 
32-98 
52-62 
52-30 
51-98 
51-84 
50-6 
50-3 
50-1 
*9-8 
18-8 
4v32 
17-.36 
46 95 
46-48 
46-20 
44-88 
11-43 
44-13 
43-3 
12 60 
11 S!> 
10-86 


1 

1 

In 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 
1 

In 

In 

In 

In 

1 

1 

1 

1 

In 

In 

1 

1 

4 
2 
2 
1 
1 

In 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

1 

;? 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

In 

I 

4 

In 


i 


Reduction to 
Vacuum 



1-19 


I 


I 


Oscillation 
Frequency 
m Vacuo 


22883 7 
887-7 
889-5 
899-2 

901- 7 

902- .3 
90:i-l 
905 2 
905-7 
908-1 
912 8 
913-6 

916- 3 

917- 6 
1)22-2 
923 
927-1 
929-8 
931-1 
934-2 
936-6 
9;46-8 
938-0 

940 

941 
94 4-9 
946-5 
931-1 
957-0 

938- ;} 

939- 7 
961-4 
965 
966-3 
968-4 

970- 1 

971- 7 

972- 4 

979 

980 


988 

989 6 
996-1 
998 2 

2;J000 7 
002 2 
009 2 
Oil i 
013 1 
(06-3 
021 3 
023-0 
030-6 
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REPORT — 1900. 
Uranium — continued. 


Reduction to 


Wave-length 

Intensity | 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

and 



Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 

AH 

1_ 

A 

in Vacuo 

4340*63 

1 

1*19 

6*4 

23031*8 

39*94 

1 


19 

035*4 

39*55 

1 

»» 


037*4 

39* 1(5 

M 



039*5 

38*9:'> 

1 



010*7 

:‘,S*80 

1 



041 1 

38*48 

1 


11 

043 1 

38*1 

Ih 


19 

045 

37*61 

1 


11 

017*7 

36 93 

In 

,, 

19 

051*:; 

36*60 

2n 


99 

053*0 

35 92 

2n 


99 

056*8 

35*44 

1 

»» 

11 

069*3 

3513 

1 


11 

060 9 

34*66 

1 


>9 

063*4 

33*71 

1 


11 

068*5 

33*15 

1 



071*5 

32*47 

1 


91 

075*1 

32*05 

1 


99 

077*1 

31*63 

1 



079*6 

30*9 

Jb 


99 

08*k5 

30-20 

In 


19 

i)87 2 

29*7 

11) 


** 

090 

29*40 

1 

»» 


091 5 

28*92 

1 

99 

094 0 

28*35 

1 1 

M 

19 

097*1 

28*0 

lb 

>• 

>9 

099 

27*18 

2 


91 

1 103*4 

36*06 

i 3 

1 

19 

109 3 

25-32 

1 1 

1 


1 113*2 

24*90 

1 1 


1 ;; 

115*5 

24*75 

1 1 



116-3 

23*92 

1 2 


6*5 

220*8 

22 55 

In 


19 

128*2 

22*2 

lb 


19 

120 

21*51 

1 



133*8 

21*2 

lb 

1 

91 

135 

20 6 

lb 


91 

138*5 

19*97 

2 


>9 

141*8 

19*67 

1 

' 

99 

113*4 

19*22 

1 

1 


145*9 

18*5 

lb 

1*18 

1 

150 

18*2 

lb 

< » 

1 

19 

1 161 

17*78 

1 


1 19 

I 163*0 

17*46 

! ^ 

1 ’* 

If 

1 

166*4 

17-27 

1 

%i 

1 » 

166*4 

16*70 

i 1 ' 


1 

1 159*4 

16*20 

' In 

» 

»♦ 

162*1 

16*08 

In 


>♦ 

162*7 

157 

In 


>» 

166 

15*4 

In 

>( 

1 - 

, 166 

14*08 

2 i 



' 173*4 

13*39 

2n 



177*1 

12*87 

1 i 

i 

* 19 

179*9 

12’51 

1 1 

11 

11 

181*8 
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Uranium — vonii nued. 


Reduction to 


Wave-lengtli 

Intensity 

Vacuum 


Oscillation 

Spark 

Spectrum 

and 


1_ 

Frequency 

Character 

A + 

in Vacuo 





_ _ _ 

— 

^ 

_ „ - - 

- 

1 

In 

1-18 

6-5 

23185-0 

11-05 

In 1 



186 0 

ii-:t 1 

lb 



187 

10 02 1 

1 


\ 

$9 

191-1 

09-95 

1 


99 1 

195-8 

09-40 

In 



198-7 

08-8 

lb , 

„ 1 

99 

202 

08-i;5 

In ' 


99 

205-5 

07-50 

1 


99 

208-8 

07 00 

1 


99 

21M 

0() 91) 

1 



. 211-5 

00-71 

1 



213-0 

00-18 

1 



21 1^-3 

00-1 

In 


99 

210 

05 1 

In 


99 

220 

01 9 

In 


99 

223 

01 07 

1 



221-0 

01 25 

In 



220-3 

09-53 

1 



230-3 

03-13 

1 



230-8 

03-00 

1 



233-1 

02-60 

1 



235-2 

02-51 

1 


!! 

235*7 

02-30 

1 



236*8 

01-9 

In 

’* 1 


239 

01-70 

1 



240*1 

01-00 

1 

** 1 
tt 


240*7 

01-05 

In , 



243*7 

00-95 I 

1 111 ' 

M 1 

99 

1 244-2 

00-53 

1 1 < 


99 

, 246*5 

00-26 

1 1 

1 

99 

1 247*9 

00-08 

1 1 

' 1 

99 

, 218-9 

1299-61 

1 2 


99 

1 251*4 

90-20 

In ' 

>♦ 


1 253*:; 

99-05 

In 


99 

1 251*:; 

98-G 

In 



257 

98-2 

In 


99 

200 

97-78 

1 


9^ 

201 1 

97-31 




203*9 

90 77 

1 



200 .s 

90- 19 

1 



208 

95-93 

I 



271 

95-17 

1 



273*8 

95 32 

1 



271*0 

91-85 

1 



277*2 

91-40 

III 


9% 

2790 

94-13 

1 

M 1 

99 

281*1 

03-95 

In 

I 

! 


282-1 

93-53 

1 

1 


1 284-4 

92-87 

, In 

» f 


287-9 

91-81 

1 

” 


, 293*7 

91-08 

1 2 

” 


' 297-6 

90-06 

I 2 



299 1 

89-72 

t 1 



305-1 

89-05 

2 

' »« 


308*7 
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3. 



' Uranium — oontumcd. 




Reduction to 

1 

Wavc-lcngtli 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

and 



Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 

A-*- 

i_ 

A 

— — -- 

in Viicuo 

4288-66 

1 

1-18 

6-5 

23311-4 

88-05 

3 1 


314-2 

87-10 

3 1 

»» 

319-3 

86-5 

In 1 


322-5 

86-96 

1 I 


325-4 

85-63 

1 


• 327-2 

86-4r, 

1 


:i28-2 

85-20 

1 

'♦ 

329-6 1 

85-03 

1 


330-5 I 

84-73 

1 


332-2 1 

84-15 

In „ 


335-:j 

83-65 

111 

99 

338-1 

83-3 

In 

99 

:mo I 

82-67 


9* 

343-5 

82-25 

3 !, 


315-8 j 

82-00 

1 »♦ 


347-1 1 

81-5 

In „ 

5> 

360 , 

80-86 

In 

1-17 

99 

351-7 

80-4 

In ' „ 

99 

356 1 

79-53 

In 1 „ 


360-6 

78-37 

2 1 

^9 

367-0 

77-76 

1 

99 

370-3 

77-43 

In ' „ 

|9 

372-1 

77-08 

1 


371-1 

76-69 

2 


99 

376-2 

76-2 

In 



379 

75-9 1 

1 1 

» 

380-1 

75-46 

1 

»» 

382-8 

75-2 

111 

>» •* 

:{81 

74-20 

3 

»» 1 M 

380-7 

73-64 ‘ 

1 


392-8 

73-16 

In „ 


395- 1 

72-52 


„ 

398-9 

72-03 

In 1 „ 


101-0 

71-46 

1 

„ 

104-8 

71 12 

1 


106-6 

70-88 

1 


107-9 

70-50 



iio-o 

69-S 1 

4 „ 

1) 

113-6 

69-05 

2 


118-0 

68-67 

1 1 


420-1 

68-22 

1 1 


422-5 

68-12 

1 

o 

423-0 

67-76 

1 * !, 

„ 

126-0 

67-50 

2 


426-4 

66-89 

1 

»’ 

429-8 

66-53 

In „ 


431-8 

65-8 

In „ 


436 

65-45 

1 

M 

137-7 

64-95 

1 

If 

440-5 

64-49 

1 


143-1 , 

64-05 

1 

19 99 

446-4 

63-97 

1 


445-8 

63-66 

1 


447-5 

63-38 

1 


119-0 
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Wavc-lcngtli 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Uranium 

Intensity 
i and 1 

Character 

-^continued. 

Reduction 
to Vacuum 

“1 

A+ 

A 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
111 Vacuo 

1 

42G:}-12 

-j _______ 

1-17 ' 6-5 

23450-5 

r) 2'75 

1 ' 

M 1 ft 

462 6 

(32-40 

In 


1 464-6 

61-7:3 

1 


1 458-2 

61-25 

In 


, 460-8 

61-1 

In 


1 462 

50-65 

1 1 

M » 

1 169-6 

50-4:3 

2 


470-8 

50-10 

1 


172 6 

58-7 

In 


t75 

58-45 

In 


476-2 

58 :3 

In 


177 

57 0 

In 


470 

67-21 

1 


1S3-1 

56-75 

In 


185-7 

55-05 

1 

M „ 

400 0 

55-65 

1 


491-7 

55-50 

1 


492-5 

56-0 

In 

• 

195 

51-6 

in 


497 

51-45 

In 


498-3 

54-10 

1 

•> 

600 2 

5 : 3-0 

In 


601 

52-65 

2 

6*6 

508-2 

52 :U) 

In 

’• »' 

510-2 

51-0 

' In 


1 612 

51-60 

In 


511-1 

51 1 


•> »• 

517 

50 12 

’ In 


520 6 

50-2 

In 


522 

to 7:1 

1 

»» M 

52 1-3 

49 :»> 

11) 

•’ tf 

627 

IS s 

11) 


520 

isio 

1 

»* '1 

5:33-1 

17-57 

1 

ft ff 

536 2 

I7-:3:j 

1 


537-6 

16-45 

0 


5 12 5 

16-lS 

1 

ff tf 

514-0 

15 06 

1 


5 15 2 

15 60 

1 

ft tf 

517-2 

45 10 

1 


550 0 

44-6:i 

:3 

»» »J 

553-2 

1:3 -6:3 

1 

1-16 

558-7 

1:3-25 

1 

99 99 

560-2 

12-70 

1 


563-3 

42-62 

1 


561-3 

41-88 

1 

9f 9f 

567-8 

40-80 

2 


573-8 

40-35 

In 

99 99 

676-3 

:59*9 

In 


670 

30-3:3 

1 

tf 1 

1 682-1 

38-8 

ll> 


. 585 

37-93 

In 


589-8 

:36-62 

1 

M !! 

597-1 

:36-21 

:3 

ft ff 

599-1 
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U U AN lU M — cont inued. 



1 

Reduction to ’ 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Intensity ^ 
and 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Frequency 

Spectrum 

1 

Character 

X+ i 

__i 

1 ' 
A 

m Vacuo 

4235*G0 * 

1 

1-17 1 

6 6 j 

23602 8 

;H1)0 I 

1 

»• 


606-7 

34-77 

1 

»» 

1 

j» 1 

607-4 

34-2r> ' 

1 


** 1 

610-3 1 

33-92 ' 

1 

»» 

.. 1 

6122 i 

33-70 

1 



()13 4 

33 32 

1 

»♦ 

J, 

615-5 

32-5K 

1 



619 7 1 

32-23 

2 



021 -r> j 

3l*8(i 

2 

1 

»» 

99 

623 7 ' 

31-40 

In 



626 2 

30 5 

In 

1 

19 

iVM 1 

30-0 

In 

»♦ 1 


6:U 

29-9 

In 

1 

1* 1 

(;36 

29-45 

1 



(537- 1 

28-93 

•1 

„ 1 

If 

639 9 

2S 57 

I 



642*1 

27*50 

2 


”• 1 

648 0 

26-90» 

2ii 

,, 


651-4 

26-25 

1 1 

tf 

>> 1 

655 0 , 

25 97 1 

1 ' 

” 

»> 

656 6 

25-55 

2n 1 


»» 

669 0 

24-5 1 

lb 

.. 

»♦ 

666 

23 8 j 

In ' 


>* 

669 

23-60 1 

In 



670-4 

23-13 ; 

1 

** 


672-5 

22-90 1 

1 


u 

673-8 

' 22-57 

1 

ft 

»» 

675*6 

22-32 

1 

u 


677 0 

' 21-99 1 

1 


>» 

678 8 

21-4 

la 


»* 

G82 

1 20-87 

1 

n 

1 »* 

686-2 

i 20-30 

1 

** 


C88-4 

20-20 

1 



689-0 

19-89 

1 


1 ’» ' 

690-7 

19-70 

1 

n 

1 

691-7 

19-5 

In 



693 

18 55 

In 



698 2 

18-3 

In 

’’ 


7iX) 

17-93 

1 



701-7 

, 17-65 1 

1 


>» 

1 703 3 1 

1 17-3 1 

In 1 


1 

704 

17 0 

In 


1 *’ 

707 1 

16 75 

1 

1 »» 

>» 

708-3 ! 

16-47 

1 

• 

>» 

* 709-9 

1 16-17 

1 


» 

711-6 

I 15-69 

1 


t* 

714*3 

15-44 

1 


1 

715-7 

15-20 

1 


If 

717-1 

14-61 

1 


if 

720-4 

14-61 

1 


If 

721-0 

1410 

2 

ff 

ft 

723-3 

13-9 

In 

t* 

Ca! 

ft 

724 



WAVE-LEXGTH TABLES OF THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEME^’TS. 


U R AN I UM — cmitinued. 


Wa\c*lengtli 

Intensity 1 

Spaik 

and 

Spectium 

Cliaractei- 

4213-60 

1 

13-19 

1 1 

12-94 

1 

12-67 

1 1 

12-47 

2 

12-36 

1 

11-87 

»> 

11-52 1 

T 

11-06 

Id 

10-61 

o 

09-7 

lb 

07-1 

lb 

06 61 

Id 

Oh 1 1 

1 

05 2 

In 

04 63 

1 

01-51 


03 27 

1 

02 9 

In 

02 60 

In 

02*45 

In 

01-80 

In 

01-59 

1 

01-30 

1 

01-13 

1 

00-30 

2 1 

4199 8 

In ' 

08-9 

In 

98 39 

1 

97 69 

2d 1 

97 35 

In 

96-9 

In 

96-70 

1 

, 96-0 

Id 

' 96-7 

In 

95-4 

In 

96-22 

In ' 

94-65 

1 

91-15 

In 

i)3 95 

In 

1 93-60 

In 

93-15 

1 1 

92-35 

1 In 1 

92-15 

1 

1 91-76 

, 1 

1 90-5 

lb ! 

1 89-40 

1 2 

89 0 

In 1 

88-33 

2 ! 

88-02 

1 

87-67 

1 

87*16 

1 

86*95 

1 

86-63 

1 

86-22 

I 


Reduction to 
Vacuum 

1 17 I 6G 


6*7 


Oscillation 
Fiequency 
in Vacuo 


2372G G 

728 3 

729 7 

731- 3 

732- 4 
733*1 
735-S 
737-7 
710 I 
742 7 
71S 
7Gl 
765 .S 
7GS 2 
773 5 

776 7 

777 1 
784-1 
786-5 
788 2 
789-0 

792- 7 

793- 8 
795 6 
796-4 
801-1 
804 
809 
812-0 
816 0 
817 9 
820 
821 5 
825-5 
827 
829 
829-9 
833 7 
83GO 
837 2 
839-1 
841-6 
816 3 
847 4 
849 G 
867 
863 1 
865 
869*1 
870 9 
873-6 

876- 9 

877- 0 

878- 9 
881-3 
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REPORT — 1900. 
Uranium -eontinned. 




Reduction to 


Wave-louglih 

Spark 

Intonsity 

and 

1 Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Freiiuency 

Spectrum 

Character 

' A + 

1 

in Vacuo 

‘1186-97 

1 

1 1-15 

'6-7 

23882-7 

85-85 

1 

1 If 

11 

883 4 

86-04 


ff 

11 

887-9 

84-67 

In 

»> 

»> 

890-0 

84-27 

In 

>f 

If 

892-3 

88-79 

1 



806-0 

83-47 

1 

I ft 


806-0 

83-15 

1 

,, 


S08-7 

82-88 

1 

»> 


000-2 

81-75 

1 

„ 

,, 

006-8 

80-00 

1 

»> 

„ 

oii-(; 

SO 63 

111 


•1 

oi:’.-7 

80 3 

In 

n 


013 

70*20 

2 

„ 

„ 

021-3 

78-69 

1 

J’ 


021-2 

78-00 

I 



028-2 

77-36 

1 

»» 

n 

030-7 

77-1 

In 

»> 

11 

033 

76-76 

In 

1 f» 

1> 

936-4 

76-11 

1 



939 1 

73-63 

1 

f’ 

11 

941-H 

74-40 

2 


948-7 

74*01 

1 


5* 

960-0 

73-<)() 

1 



951-7 

73-19 

2 

»» 

11 

065-H 

72-8 

In 

»» 


968 

72-40 

1 

1 


1 960-3 

71-80 i 

3 

• » 

1. 

' 9(53-8 

71-00 ! 

J 



068-1 

70-60 

In 

I ’» 

11 

1 070-7 

70-17 

1 

f> 


073-1 

69-7 

In 



07(5 

60-25 

i 1 


„ 

078-4 

68-3 

lb 

1-11 


081 

67-87 

In 


11 

08(5 1 

67-25 

In 

,, 

11 

080 1> 

66-8 

In 

f1 


002-5 

63-S7 

2 


V 

007-0 

(53-33 

In 

t) 

11 

24000-0 

(54-07 

1 



003-1 

64-6 

In 


11 

005 

63-00 

2 

1 „ i 

11 

000-2 

63-44 

1 

1 

11 

011-8 

63*22 

1 



013-1 

62-88 

1 

>» 

,, 

015-1 

62-62 

1 



016-6 

(52-00 

2 



020*2 

61-14 

1 

l> 

11 

025-1 

60-5 

lb 

»> 

11 

029 

(50-06 

1 

ft 


031-6 

69-50 i 

1 

ft 

11 

034-2 

69-30 

1 

1 »» 

1 11 

035*9 

69-15 I 

i 1 

1 

11 

036-8 

58-8 

In 

fl 

” 

039 

68-48 1 

: 2 

»* 

1 

040-6 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OE THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 2l9 


Ubanium — contimued. 


Reduction to 


\Vavc-len{?tU 

Intensity 

Vacuum ^ 

1 

Oscillation 

Spark 

and 



Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 


J __ 

m Vacuo 




K 


4166*81 

2 

1*14 

6*7 ! 

24060*2 

56*58 

•) 

O 


yy 

051*3 

64*16 

2 

»» »» 

064*5 

63*76 

2 

»> >1 ^ 

066*8 

61*83 

1 


0790 

61*48 

1 

»» »* 

081*1 

51*()() 

1 

)> 

083*9 

60*61 

2 


086*1 

50*26 

In 

•» j 

088*2 

40*67 

111 

»> *» 

092*2 

10*38 

III 


093 3 

18-07 

1 

»» '1 

095*7 

48*76 

1 

»» M 

006*0 

48*33 

In 

M ■>« 

ooo*:’> 

47*62 

1 

)» 

103*1 

47*30 

1 

„ 0 8 

106*3 

47*20 

1 

>> 15 

106*0 

46*83 

1 

55 

108*1 

46*45 

1 


110*1 

46*68 

2 


1 16*6 

14*92 

1 

” , ” 

110*1 

14*16 

In 

5» 

123 6 

43*76 

1 

55 55 

126*0 

43*10 

1 


129*2 

42*69 

1 

1 

M yy 

133*2 

42*42 

1 

yy 

133*7 

42*32 

1 


131*3 

13*00 

1 


' 136*6 

11*46 

3 

55 •> 

130*:’» 

10*80 

In 

„ 

j 

113*1 

40*63 

In 

.5 


144 7 

39*34 

2 


161*7 

38*84 

1 

yy 

1 164*6 

1 38 16 , 



i6S*r, 

' 37*00 



I 166*3 

36*68 

1 

fy yy 

i 167*2 1 

36*32 

1 

’’ 

160*.', 1 

36*07 

1 


171*3 

3r)*:{0 

1 


iri*r 1 

35*03 

1 


176*8 1 

34*23 1 

In 


181*6 

33*71 1 

2 

55 55 

18't*6 

33*40 

2 


186*3 

32*30 

j 


192*8 

31*08 , 

1 

1*13 


104*7 

31 *66 ' 

1 


107*2 

30*80 

1 


201*1 

20*0 

111 


207 

29*66 

In 


208*3 

20*18 

1 


211*0 1 

, 28 62 

o 


216*0 I 

I 28*13 , 

1 


217*2 

27*66 1 

Id 



220*1 

1 27*06 1 

In 



223*6 ' 

1 26*6 

lb 

55 

„ 

226 1 



220 


REPORT — 1900 . 


U RANIUM— ifed. 


B^ductiou to 


Wa\c-lpngth 

I Spark 

Inteuhity 

and 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Frequency 

Spectrum 

1 

t 

Character 

\+ 

A 

in Vacuo 

ii25 

In 

1*13 i 

6-8 ’ 

24234 

24-92 

3 

1 


236-1 

24-19 

1 



240-4 

23-S3 

1 


M < 

242-5 

23 5 

In 



244 

23-3 

In 


1 

246 

22-r>S 

In 



249 9 

22*39 

In 



251-0 

21- 16 

In 



266-5 

21-0 

In 



259 

:^() ,l 

111 



263 

19 90 

111 



266 6 

191 

In 



270 

18 59 

2 



‘273 1 

17 76 

In 1 



278 3 

17*10 

1 ‘ 


,, 

282 1 

1 (i-G 

In 



285 

16-30 

3 



2SG 9 

I.l 10 

1 



293-9 

1 1 82 

1 



296 6 

14-42 

1 



298-0 

11 18 

1 



299 3 

14-10 

1 



299 9 

13-77 

1 

« 1 


301-8 

13-27 

1 



304 8 

12-96 

1 



306-6 

12-70 

1 1 



308-1 

11-8 

lb 


n 

313 

ii-or> 

1 

’* 1 

- 

317-9 

10-7 

In 


1 

320 

10-20 

1 1 

1 


322-9 

08-9 

In 

1 


331 

08 60 

1 

1 ” 


332 4 

07-11 

1 

1 jt 1 


341-2 

06-52 

1 2 



3417 

06 08 

1 



317-4 

05-9 

In 



318 

05*48 

In 



3>5() 8 

04 96 

In 



354 0 

04 58 

In 



356-2 

01-22 

111 



358 3 

03 73 

1 1 



36J-3 

03-29 

1 



•363-9 

02 98 

1 


1 

367 0 

02-41 

1 1 


1 •’ 

369-0 

1 02-10 

1 1 

1 

1 

' 371-0 

01-6 

' In 

I !! 


1 374-6 

1 00-67 

1 


|« 

379-4 

i 00*10 

.1 



1 382-8 

4099-45 

In 



386-7 

99-2 

1 lb 


6-9 

3S8 

98 30 

1 



393 4 

98-20 

1 



394-1 

97-9 

1 In 



396 

1 97-55 

In 

i! 


397-9 



ON WAVE-LENGTH 

TABLES OF THE SPECTIIA OF THE ELEMENTS. 221 

Uranium— 

r 

1 

Reduction to t 

I 

Wave-length* 

Intensity i 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 1 

and 

1 1 

Frequency 

Spectrum 

1 

Cliaracter , 

1 

1 

' 1 ' 

1 1 

in Viicuf) 

4097-23 ' 

1 1 

1-13 ' 6-9 

24399-7 ' 

96*93 , 

1 1 

„ 1 » 1 

401-5 1 

1 96-83 

1 1 

1 I 

402-2 ' 

;)G-5G 

1 

*» ** 

403-9 

95-90 

1 


107-8 

95 -S 

In 


108 

95-03 

1 


112-9 

91-75 

1 

♦* *» 

414-6 

;) 1-2 

lb 

♦ * M 

418 

93 80 

In 

112 

l-JO-3 

93-43 

In 


422-5 

92-97 

In 

M 1 \ 

425 2 

92-47 

In 


428-1 

92-05 

In 

M ! !! 

430-8 

91-66 

2(1 1 


432-2 

90-28 

4 

t* 1 

440-3 1 

88-98 

1 

n \\ 

449-1 ( 

88-40 

2 


452-5 i 

87-87 

1 


155-1' 

S7-51 

1 

*» >» 

457-7 

86-92 

1 


161-2 

86-83 

1 


461-8 

86-63 

1 

ff 

l6;**-4 

86-28 

1 


165-1 

85-1 

2n 

»» 

172 

84-69 

1 


474-7 

81 31 

1 


476-4 ' 

83-85 1 

In 


479-6 ' 

83-15 1 

In 

r. 1 !! 

484-0 

82-80 

1 


4861 1 

82-20 

1 


1 489 7 

81-45 ! 

1 1 

»i »> 

1 494-1 

80-79 

3 

»* •» 

1 198-2 , 

80-05 

' In 


, 502-6 

79-51 

' 1 

*» »» 

' 505-8 ' 

79-00 

1 

»» »» 

508-9 

78-35 

In 

„ 

' 502-8 

77-95 

1 

1* 

1 505 J 

76-86 

2 

>» 

, 521-9 1 

76-3 

lb 

>» ♦» 

1 525 

75-83 

In 


1 528-0 1 

1 74-68 

Id 

»» 11 

1 534-9 ' 

73-93 

1 

11 < 11 

1 539-4 ; 

73 80 

1 


1 540-2 

73-3 

In 

>> ?> 

643 

73-00 

1 


1 .546-0 1 

72-20 

' 1 


1 649-9 

71-63 

1 

»i i» 

1 553-4 I 

1 71-30 

2 

11 11 

! 656-3 

' 70-9 

' In 

*1 I *1 

i 558 1 

70-6 

In 

»• .1 

! 659*6 1 

70-20 

1 

»» li 

i 561-9 ' 

69-90 

1 

11 n 

i 663-7 

1 69-23 

1 

>• 11 

1 567-8 

1 69-15 

1 1 

*» 1 11 

. 568-2 
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REPORT — 1900 


Ub ANi UM — cout inued. 


Reduction to 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intoneity 

and 

Character 

Vacuum 



1 

A- 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

4068-75 

1 

1-12 

6-9 

24670-7 

, 67-00 

2 f 


t, 

676-8 

67-33 

T 



679-2 

66-97 

1 



681-4 

66-65 

1 



683- 1 

(56*4 

in 

»» ' 


686 

66-2 

la 

»« 1 


686 

66-0 

In 

1 


687 

64-32 

2 

** 1 


597-4 

63-78 

1 



(iOO-7 

63 26 

1 



603-8 1 

62-72 

2 



607 2 

61-90 

1 



612-1 

61 51 

1 



614-6 1 

61-10 

In 



617*0 

60-38 

1 



621-3 

60-28 

1 



622-0 

59-8 

lb 



625 

59*3 

lb 



628 

59-0 

lb 



630 

58-35 

2 



633-4 

68-05* 

In 


„ 

636-5 

67-6 

lb 



639 

66 66 

1 



644-4 

66 20 

1 


;; 

646-7 1 

55-86 

1 



648 S i 

65-3 1 

lb 



652 

64-99 ' 

1 

1-11 


654-1 

54-87 

1 


!! 

(;64-8 

54-46 

1 



667-3 

63-8 

In 

»> 


661 

63-20 

1 


1 >f 

1 665-0 

62-65 

In 


I 

' 668-3 

52-2 

In 


1 

671 

62-07 

2 

>» 


I 671-8 

51-3 

In 

>> 

, 7-0 

1 676 

61 1 

In 



1 678 

50-21 

3 


1 

6831 

49 95 

1 

1 

t :: 

1 684-7 

19-70 

1 


i - 

686-2 

49-40 

In 



688-0 

48-70 

1 


i » 

692 3 

48-25 

1 



695 0 

47-78 

' 1 



697 9 

47-26 

1 



701-2 

46-2 

1 



708 

1 45*99t 

1 2 

»» 

It 

708-8 

' 45-40 

1 



712-1 

1 45-10 

1 


1 » 

714 3 

44-63 

2 


I 

717-1 

44-2 

i 



720 

43- 1 

lb 



725 

1 42 96 1 

* ]’l)? 


t 

727- 1 

Fo 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OF THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 223 
U VLKmx!U--oontinued, 


Beducfiion to 


Wavo-longth 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

^foscillation 

Spark 

and 



Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 

A + 

1_ 

in Vacuo 




"a 


1042G3 

1 

1*11 

7-0 

24729-4 . 

1215 

In 


ft 

732-3 

41-78 

In 


,, 

734-6 

41-23 

In 


,, 

738-0 

10-6 

In 


742 

39-9 

In 


99 

746 

38 8 

lb 


99 

753 

38-3(; 

In 


99 

756-5 

38-10 

1 

99 

757-1 

37-2 

lb 


763 

36-75 

2n 


766*8 

36-3 

In 

* 

768 

33-8 

In 

n »» 

771 

36-45 

In 


773-4 

31-(57 

1 

' 

778-2 

34-50 

1 

1 

779-2 

34-16 

In 

n 1 . 

781-3 

33-93 

1 

«» 1 >) 

782*7 

33-58 

1 

if a 

784-8 

32-6 

lb 

a M 

791 

32-00 

1 

♦> »» 

794-6 

31 50 

In 

99 

»» 

797-7 

30 93 

1 



801-2 

30 57 

1 . 

n >♦ 

803-1 

30-05 

In 


806-6 

29-90 

In 

99 

„ 

«07'5 

29-27 

In 



811-4 

28-55 


99 

„ 

816-8 

28-37 

1 1 


»» 

816.9 

27-97 

1 1 

if if 

1 819-7 

27-68 

1 


1 822-1 

27-18 

1 

ft 

824-5 

26-19 

2 



830-8 

25-60 

1 


99 

834-0 

21) 22 

1 

1 ” 

99 

836*1 

21-9 

In 

” 

99 

838 

21-45 

1 


99 

841*1 

2 1 33 

In 


99 

841-8 

23-76 

In 1 „ 


845-4 

23-40 

1 ' 

,, 

847 6 

23-05 

In M 

99 

849 8 

22-95 

In 

99 

850 4 

22 2 

In )« 

99 

855 

22 0 

In M 

99 

856 

21-66 

In „ 

99 

858-4 

21-35 

In „ 


860-3 

21-17 

1 


861-4 

20.35 

Id 

99 99 

1 866'5 

19-39 

1 


872 4 

19-13 

1 

99 99 

874*0 

18-65 

1 

99 99 

877 0 

18 43 

1 

99 99 

878-S 

17-88 

2 


881-7 

17-65 

T 

99 99 

883-2 

17-40 

1 

99 1 99 

1 884 7 
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REPORT — 1000 . 


Ubanium — eontinvod. 


Reduction to I 


Wave-length 

1 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 1 

1 Spaik 

till cl 

1 Frequency ( 

Specbrum 

1 

C’liaracter 

A. \ 

A 

111 Vacuo 

1017-02 

Icl 

1*11 

7 0 

24887*0 

J 16-oiJ 

i 1 

„ , 890*1 

16*22 

1 • 

„ 892*0 

15*6.1 

1 

1 10 

„ 896*1 

irj*i:i 

1 

„ 896*9 

1 1*1MJ 

1 

899*8 

IP 72 

1 

I 901*4 

14*. ill 


903-7 

l.-i 6 

1 » 

908 

i:i;io 

1 


910-1 

12 93 

^ 1 »> 

»> 

912*4 

12*60 

1 

99 

914*5 

12 38 

1 

99 

915*9 

12*03 


99 

918 0 

11 93 

1 

99 

918*7 

11*64 

1 

99 

920*6 

11*20 

1 


923*2 

11*(X) 

1 


924*4 

10*88 

1 1 ' M 

926*1 ' 

10*53 

1 

927*3 

09 73 

1 

932*3 

09 60 

1 

I 9.H3-1 

09,37 

1 „ 

034-6 

09 2.5 

1 

% 

99 

935 3 

0S*89 

J 


937*6 

1 08*59 

1 

99 

939*4 

08 22 

In 


941*7 

08*10 

1 


912*5 

07*86 

1 


944*0 ' 

07*60 

1 ' 


943*6 

07*28 

1 .. 1 » 

945*6 1 

07 13 

1 1 

„ 046-6 

03 5 

lb 

„ , 962 

05 92 

1 

„ ‘ 966 0 

0.5*83 

J 

„ 956*6 

05 40 

1 

„ 959*3 

05*00 

1 


961*8 

04*80 

1 

„ 963*0 

04*70 

1 ‘ 

„ 963*7 

04*30 

1 

„ 966*1 

04*20 

1 

„ 966*8 

03*95 


„ 968*3 , 

, 03*58 

i \ :: 

„ 970*6 

03**32 

1 


„ 972*2 I 

02*51 

2 


„ 977*3 

02*14 

1 


„ 979*7 1 

01*82 

1 


„ 981-.5 

01*40 

1 


„ 984*1 

01*08 

1 


„ , 986*2 

00*87 

1 


1 9«7*5 

00*47 i 

1 


„ ' 990*0 

00*13 

1 

19 99 

992*2 

3999*70 1 

1 

99 9* 

994*8 

99*33 

In 


997 6 

98*96 ( 

In . 

„ 1 999-7 J 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OV THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 225 
Uranium — oontimied. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Eoduc 

Vac 

A+ 

tion to 
uum 

1 

A 

% 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

3998-36 

2 

1-10 

7-0 

24993-4 

97-49 

1 


It 

998-8 

97-26 

1 



25000-2 

96-90 

1 



012-3 

96-1 

lb 



017-5 

95-67 

1 



020-2 

95-17 

2 



023-3 

94-42 

1 



028-0 

91-0 

In 



030-5 

93-2 

In 



035-5 

92-70 

2 

.. 


038-6 

92-35 

In 



040-8 

91-9 

In 



044 

91-75 

In 



044-6 

90-61 

1 



051-7 

90-24 

1 


054-0 

90-10 

1 ' o 


056-5 

89 47 

In ! 


069-2 

89-02 

1 



061*2 

88-78 

1 



063-8 

88-50 

1 


,1 

065-0 

88-18 

1 



067-0 

86-87 

1 



069-0 

87-19 

1 



073*2 

87-03 

1 



074*2 

86-60 

In 



076*9 

86-95 

2 


jf 

081*0 

85-19 

1 

„ 

99 

085-8 

84-90 

1 

t* 

99 

087*6 

84-70 

1 



088-9 

84-33 

1 



091-2 

84-03 

1 



093*1 

83-46 

In 


99 

096*7 

83-1 

In 


ff 

099 

82-69 

1 



092-6 

82-27 

1 


99 

095-1 

81-93 

1 


99 

097*3 

81-71 

1 


99 

098*7 

81-06 

1 


99 

111*8 

80-95 

1 


99 

112-5 

79-92 

1 


7-1 

119-0 

79-67 

1 



120*6 

79-27 

1 



123-1 

78-95 

1 


»» 

125*1 

78-4 

lb 



129 

77-50 

1 



134-3 

77-22 

1 



136-1 

76-6 

lb 



110 

75-4 

In 

1-09 


148 

76-13 

1 



149-0 

74-70 

In 



162-0 

74-60 

In 



163*3 

74-16 

1 



165*6 

73-40 

1 



160*3 

72-61 

1 



166-9 


1900. Q 



226 


REPOST— 1900. 

U B ANIT7M — cmtimied. 




Beduction to 


Wave-length 

Intensity 

and 

Cliaractor 

Vacuum 

Osoill ition 

Spark 

Spectrum 

1 

1__ 

I’requency 
ni Vacuo 



A 


3971-58 

1 

1-09 

7-1 

25171-8 

71-3 

In 



174 

70-76 

1 

1 


177-0 

70-60 

1 



178-0 

70-30 

1 



179-9 

69-65 

1 



184-6 

69-23 

1 



189-2 

68-63 

2Ca 



190-5 

68-16 

1 



193-5 

67-8 

In 



106 

67-6 

In 



197 

67-25 

In 


199-3 

66-73 

2 


„ 202-6 

66-6 

In 


» 201 

66-10 

1 


1 „ 206-6 

66-00 

1 


„ , 207-2 

65-43 

1 


, 210-8 

65-15 

1 


' 212-6 

64-85 

1 



214-6 

64-32 

1 

” 


217-9 

63-13 

1 



225-6 

62-95 

1 



226-7 

62-60 

1 



228-9 

62-43 

1 



230 0 

62-18 

1 



231-6 

61-88 1 

In 



235-7 

61-70 i 

In 



234-6 

61-29 1 

1 



237-2 

61-00 

1 

»* i 

„ 239-0 ' 

60-70 I 

1 1 

1 >* 1 

„ 1 241-0 ' 

60-4 

In 

»» 1 

.. , 243 1 

69-9 

lb 

” 

!, ' 246 1 

59-5 < 

lb 

>? 

„ 1 249 

68-3 

lb , 

jj 

n 256 

57-97 

1 1 


„ ' 268-4 

67-66 

1 

f> 

„ , 260-4 

57-50 

1 


„ 1 261-4 , 

67-08 

1 


„ 264-1 

66-72 

1 


„ 266-3 

66-46 

In 


268-0 1 

56-2 

In 


7-2 

270 

55-91 

1 


271-5 

65-66 

1 

„ 1 

.. i 

273-7 1 

64-87 

2 

*t 1 

M 1 

278-1 

64-40 

1 

1 

M I 

281-1 

63-76 

1 

$9 

” I 

285-2 

63-13 

1 



286-9 

62-67 

In 

99 


289-0 

62-45 

1 1 



203-6 1 

62-03 

In 



296-2 1 

61-75 

In 

' I 

99 

„ ' 298-8 

60-90 

1 

„ 1 

„ 1 303-6 

60-27 

1 


„ 307-6 

49-69 

1 

f 1 

„ 311-2 

49 44 

1 

if 

„ 312-8 , 
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Uranium— 



1 Eediiction to 

i 

Wave-length 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

1 

1 Oscillation 

Spark 

1 and 



1 Ficquency 

Sj)ectrum 

^ Character 

1 

1 A + 

1 

A 

I in V acuo 

r»‘.)19 20 

' 1 

1-09 

1 7-2 

25314-1 

'18-54 

1 1 

•» 

1 

318-6 1 

48-13 

1 

’ 

” 

321-2 

47-05 

, In 



328 2 

4G-88 

1 



329-3 

40-40 

1 



332-3 

45 88 

In 

* 


336-1 

45-45 

1 1 



338-6 

45-10 

1 

:: 


340-8 

44-77 

1 



342-9 

44-32 

2 



346-8 

43-97 

1 



348-1 

43 68 

1 



350-0 

13-00 

, 1 



354-2 

42-71 

* 1 

.. 


366-1 

42-43 

1 

ti 


367-9 

42-22 

1 



359-2 

41-60 

1 

tt 

ft 

363-2 

41-26 

1 

ti 


365-4 

40-80 

1 



367-4 

40-64 

1 



368-4 

40-45 

1 


it 

369-6 

39-93 

1 

ft 


378 0 

39-56 

1 

ft 

!! 

380-4 

39-27 

In 



382-2 

38-57 

In 



382-7 

38-00 

In 



386-4 

37-23 

1 



391-3 

36-88 

1 1 

1-08 


393-6 

36-65 

i 



396-7 1 

36-18 

1 



398-1 

35-62 

1 2 



402-4 

34-9 

In 



1 406 

33-92 

1 



412-8 

33-81 

4Ca , 



413-6 1 

33-18 

1 



417-6 

32-20 

3 



424-0 1 

31-65 

1 

1 

1 ” 

427-6 

31-37 

In 



429-2 1 

31-16 

2 

- i 


430-6 1 

31-0 

In 

ft 1 


432 

30-68 

1 



434-3 

30-22 

1 1 



436-6 

29-90 

1 


1 ’ 

438-7 1 

29-38 

1 



4421 

29-22 

1 



443-2 1 

28-96 

1 



444-9 

28-60 

1 



447-2 

28-46 

1 



448-5 

28-20 

1 , 



449-8 

27-92 

1 ' 



461-6 

27-10 

1 1 



466-9 

26-90 

1 1 



468-1 

26-46 

In 1 

» 1 


461-1 

26-7 

In ! 

»» ' 

1 

n 

466 1 

<42 
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SEPOET— ‘1900. 
Ubakium — eoKtimed, 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

A.+ 

1_ 

\ 

3925-45 

In 

108 

7-2 

26467-6 

25-17 

In 



469-4 

26-0 

In 

a 

fi 

470-6 

24-67 

1 



472-7 

24-46 

1 



4741 

2411 

1 



476-3 

23-8 

In 

y* 

11 

478 

23-6 

In 

yy 

91 

480 

23 26 

1 

u 

99 

481-8 

22-60 

1 

9f 

99 

486-1 

2236 

1 


»i 

487-7 

22-18 

1 

>( 

II 

488-8 

21-74 

1 

»» 

11 

491-7 

21-40 

1 

yy 

19 

493-9 

21-2 

In 

ft 

99 

495 

20-07 

In 

i» 

99 

498-1 

20-05 

In 

19 

99 

499-7 

19-96 

In 

19 

99 

603-3 

19-49 

1 

,, 

99 

606-3 

19-22 

1 



608-0 

18-57 

1 

„ 

» 

612-3 

18-27 

1 

yy 

II 

614-3 

17-96 

1 

yy 

II 

616-3 

17-78 

1 

yy 


617-6 

17-56 

1 

11 


618-9 

17-45 

1 

„ 


619-6 

17-18 

1 


99 

621-4 

16-75 

In 

19 

99 

624-2 

16 60 

In 

99 

99 

625-1 

16-06 

2 

99 

91 

628-8 

16-6 

In 

99 


632 

15-20 

1 

99 


534-3 

14-94 

1 

99 1 


536-0 

14-45 

3 

i» 1 i» 

639-2 

14-0 

In 

1 

»f *♦ 

642 

13-63 

1 

yy 

91 

544-6 

13-48 

1 

yy 

II 

645-5 

12-95 

In 

99 


649-0 

12-60 

1 

99 

7-3 

651-1 

11-90 

1 



565-7 

11-45 

In 

91 

If 

658-8 

11-16 

In 

9 9 

99 

660-7 

10-67 

1 



663-9 

10 37 

1 


ft 

666-8 

09-88 

1 

»» 

II 

568-9 

09-22 

1 

>} 

99 

673-2 

09-10 

1 

yy 

99 

674-0 

08-60 

In 

19 

II 

677-3 

08-01 

1 

If 

If 

681-2 

07-72 

1 



683-1 

07-42 

1 

If 

II 

685-1 

07-17 

1 


91 

686-8 

06-7 

2b 



690 

06-1 

lb 

99 

19 

594 

05 00 

1 

M 

II 

600-9 
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Ur ANiUM — continued. 




Reduction to 


WavG-length 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

and 


Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 


1 

in Vacuo 



X + 






X 


3904-73 

1 

1-08 

7-3 

26602-8 

04-44 

1 


II 

604-6 

04-06 

1 


II 

607-2 

03-47 

1 


Iff 

611-0 

03-13 

1 


Iff 

613-2 

02-70 

1 


11 

618-6 

01-76 

In 



622-3 . 

00-48 

1 


ffl 

6306 

3899-98 

2 


Iff 

633-9 

99-64 

1 


Iff 

636-1 

99-24 

In 


Iff 

638-7 

98 97 

In 



640-6 

98-1 

In 



646 

97-87 

1 



648-7 

97-44 

1 


Iff 

650-6 

97-22 

1 


»> 

662-0 

96-92 

2 

1-07 

II 

664-0 

96-27 

1 



668-3 

96-07 

1 

If 

Iff 

669-6 

96-82* 

1 

It 

Iff 

661-2 

95-41 

1 



663-9 

95-20 

1 


9» 

665-3 

91-89 

1 


ffff 

667-4 

94-26 

1 



671-5 

93-96 

1 



673-6 

93-48 

1 

II 


676-7 

92-85 

2 


Iff 

680-8 

92-56 

1 

If 

ffl 

682-7 

92-22’" 

1 

11 

Iff 

685 0 

91-93 

1 


686-9 

91-23 

1 


691-6 

90-61 

3 


696-3 

89-64 

1 

11 1 ” 

702-7 

88-72 

1 1 


708-1 

88-32 

1 

1 

»» 1 »’ 

710-8 1 

87-85 

1 

jf j >* 

713-8 

87-36 

1 

i» »> 

717-2 

86-6 

lb 

1 

It ti 

722 

85-83 

1 

.. 


727-3 

85-12 

1 

.. 

ti 

731-9 

84-83 

2 


11 

733-8 

84-47 

1 1 

It 

11 

736-2 

84-09 

1 

It 1 ti 

738-7 1 

83-4 

In 

„ 

743 

83-20 

1 

,t ' 

744-6 

82-79 

1 

If II 

746-8 

82 62 

1 

Iff 

ffff 

747-8 

\ 82-06 

1 


91 

750-9 ! 

81-61 i 

2 j 

Iff 

ffl 

765-6 

80-8 1 

In 1 

If 

II 

701 ’ 

79-88 

1 f 


706-9 ’ 

79-73 

1 



767-9 

1 79-12 I 

1 

1 

tt It 

761-9 


Mg? 
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REPORT — 1900. 

Uba nium — continued. 


Vave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 


3878-23 
77-60 
77-50 
77-1 
76-75 
76-48 
76-28 
76-66 
76-16 
74-68 
74-20 
73-28 
73-22 
73-03 
72-70 
72-60 
72-06 
71-69 
71-52 
71-18 
70-73 
70-22 
69 90 
69-05 
68-95 

68- 67 
67-32 

67- 17 

66- 89 
66-62 
66 08 
65-65 

65- 26 
64 85 

64-65 
64-48 

64- 24 
63-90 
63-67 
63-26 
62-45 
61-9 
61-30 
60-75 
59-75 

69- 16 

68 - 8 
68-36 

67- 8 
67-35 
56-94 

66- 74 
66-5 

65- 96 

66- 60 


Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduotion to 
Vacuum 

1 

Oscillation i 

Frequency i 

in Vacuo 1 

X + 

1 

\ 

2 

1-07 

7-3 

26777-7 

In 



781-9 

In 

9f 


782-5 

In 

fy 


786 

1 


99 

787-4 

1 



784-2 

1 

»» 

it 

790-5 

1 

it 


794-8 

In 



798-1 

1 



801-3 

2 



804-5 

1 

99 

»» 

810-6 

1 

„ 


811-0 

1 



812-2 

1 

»» 


814-4 

1 



815-8 

1 

99 


818-8 

1 



821-3 

1 



822-4 

1 



824-6 

1 



827-7 

1 

It 


831 0 

1 



833-2 

1 



838-8 

1 

99 


839-6 

1 

„ 

tt 

842-0 

1 


♦» 

861-2 

1 

»* 

852-1 t 

1 

•9 


853-9 I 

1 



865-7 ' 

2 



869-3 

1 (Fe) 


,, 

862-2 

1 

»» 

>» 

864-7 

In 


,, 

866-9 

1 

99 

»» 

868-4 

1 

>» 

>> 

869-6 

1 



871-1 

1 


)i 

873-3 

1 

99 

»» 

876 5 

In 

99 

I* 

877-6 

In 



882-9 

In 


It 

887 

1 

99 

M 

890-8 

In 



894-4 ' 

3 


„ 

901-1 

1 


• I 

906-0 

In 



907-6 

In 


I* 

911-2 

In 


>1 

914 

In 


l» ' 

917-2 

1 

1-06 

» 1 

919-9 

1 


i* 1 

921-3 

In(Fe) 

99 

” 1 

923 

1 


>» 

926-5 

X ' i» 1 

i) ' 

929-0 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLED OF THE SPECTBA OF THE ELEMENTS. 
U It AN lUM — eontin ved. 


Wave-lengtli 

Spark 

Spectrum 


Intensity 

and 

Character 


Bednction to 
Vacuum 


855-00 

1 

1 

1-06 

54-80 I 

2 

If 

54-42* 

1 

11 

53 95 1 

1 


53-53 

Id 

11 

63 16 

1 

»♦ 

52-86 

In 

II 

52-28 

In 


52-0 

In 


51-45 1 

1 


51-10 

1 


50-95 1 

In 


60-5 

1 

1 

If 

49-87 1 

1 


49-6* 1 

In 

1 

48-9 

In 

t 

f» 

48 77 1 

1 

If 

48 24 1 

1 


»♦ 

47-95 ' 

In 



47-25 

In 

1 


46-70 ' 

1 


»> 

46 38 

1 


46-98 

1 


45-50 

2 


46-27 

1 

„ 

44-85 

1 

1 

44-33 ' 

In 

»» 

44-13 1 

1 


43-92 

1 

>♦ 

43-61 1 

1 


42-86 

1 

*» 

42-36 

1 


42-00 ' 

1 

! ” 

41-20 

1(1 (Fe) 

I ” 

40-50 

1 

>» 

40-05 

1 

»» 

39-77 

1 


39 63 

1 



39 16 

2 



38-28 

2 



37-95 

1 



37-63 

1 



37-40 1 

1 



37-0 

In 

1 

36-6 1 

In 


36-45 

In 


36-06 

1 

' „ 

36-25 

1 


34-94 

1 


34-72 

1 


33-90 

1 

i> 

33-16 

1 


32-75 

1 

1 


7*3 


Ob( illation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 


25933-() 
034* i 
937 0 
940-1 
942-9 
945*5 
947-4 
951-3 
953 

966- 9 

959- 3 

960- 3 
963 

967- 6 
969 
974 
975-6 
978-6 
980-6 
985-3 
989-0 
991-2 
993-9 

26997-1 

998- 6 
991-5 

995- 0 

996- 4 
997 8 

999- 9 
015-0 
018-4 
020-8 
026-2 
031-0 

034- 0 

035- 9 

036- 9 
040-2 
046-1 
048-3 
050-4 
052 0 
055 
057 
058-3 
061-2 
066-6 
068-7 
070-2 
075-8 
080-8 
083-6 


231 


* Mg? 
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EEPOBT — 1900. 

Ubanium — contvmed. 




Beduction to 


Wave-length 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

and 



Frequency 

Spectrum 

Cliaracter 

\ + 

1 

in Vacuo 

3882-07 

1 

1-06 

7-3 

260S8 2 

31-60 

3 



091-4 

30-77 

1 



097-0 

30-36 

1 



099-8 

29-95 

1 



002-7 

29-50* 

1 



105-8 

29-20 

1 



107-8 

28-92 

1 



109-3 

28-22 

1 



114-6 

27-93* 

1 



116-5 

27-56 

1 



119-0 

27-02 

1 



122-7 

26-65 

2 


125 2 

25-61 

1 


132-3 

25-29 

I 

1 

134-6 

24-85 

1 



137-5 

24-1 

In 



118 

23-62 

1 



146-0 

23-26 

1 



148 4 

23-10 

1 



149-6 

22-71 

1 



162 2 

22-66 

1 



153 2 

22-14 

1 


„ 156 1 

21-38 

1 


„ 161-2 

21-16 

1 


„ 162-8 

19-46 

1 


„ 171-4 

19-19 

1 


» 1 176-3 

18-86 

Id 


1 178-6 

18-62 

1 


180-1 

18-28 

1 


1 182-5 

17 SO 

1 



185-7 

17-30 

1 


7-4 

189 1 

16-75 

1 

1-05 


192-9 

1 6 23 

1 


„ 1 196-5 

15-50 

1 


„ 201-5 

15 30 

1 


„ 202-9 

1 1 9r, 

1 


1 205 3 

14-25 

2 



210-1 

18 91 

2 



212-2 

13-40 

1 



216-9 

12-86 

1 



219-6 

12-72 

1 



220 6 

12-42 

1 



222-7 

12-16 

1 



224-4 

11-81 

1 



226-8 

11-67 

1 



227-8 

11-20 

1 



231-1 

1 1 -05 

1 



232-1 

10 38 

1 



287-0 

09-73 

In 



241-2 

09-36 

1 



243-7 

0912 

1 



245-4 

08 36 



u 

260-7 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OF THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 283 


Uranium — continued. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Reduction to 
Vacuum 

Opcillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

X+ 

1 

\ 

3807-75 

1 

1-05 

7-4 

26254-8 

07-4 

lb 


91 

257 

OG-5 

In 



263 

06-40 

1 



264-1 

05-99 

1 



267-0 

05-83 

1 



275-0 

05-20 

In 



272-4 

05-00 

1 



273-8 

04-52 

In 



277-1 

04-1 

lb 



280 

03-50 

1 



284-2 

03-25 

1 



286-9 

03-00 

1 



287-6 

02-43 

1 



291-6 

02-10 

1 



293-9 

01-90 

In 



295-2 

01-45 

1 



298-4 

01-36 

1 



299-0 

00-9 

In 



303 

00-43 

In 



306-4 

00-30 

In 



306-3 

3799-76 

1 



310-1 

99-36 

1 



312-8 

98-99 

1 



324-9 

98-40 

1 



319-4 

97-93 

la 



322-8 1 

97-70 

1 



324-3 

97-2 

lb 



328 1 

96-98 

1 



329-4 

' 96-70 

1 



331-3 

1 96-62 

1 



331-8 

96-38 

1 

»» 


333-5 

, 96-20 

1 


> 334-7 

95-76 

1 



337-8 

95-29 

1 



341-1 

94*60 

1 



346-5 

94-15 

1 



349-0 

! 93-74 

1 



351-8 

93-46 

1 



363-8 

j 93-24 

2 



355-2 

92-69 

1 



369-1 

92-50 

Id 



360-4 

92-03 

1 



363-7 

91-50 

1 



367-4 

91-25 

1 



369 1 

90-94 

1 

n 


371-3 

90-60 

1 



374-3 

90-36 

1 



376-3 

90-03 

1 



377-6 

89-76 

1 



379-5 

89-36 

1 



382-2 

: 89-02 

1 



384-5 

1 88-77 

1 



386-3 

1 88-37 

1 



389-1 

1 88-15 

1 



390-6 



REPORT — 1900. 
Uranium — eontmued. 




Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduci 

Vacr 

A+ 

ion to 
lum 

1 

\ 

3787-40 

1 1 

1-05 

7-4 

86 99 

1 

99 

86-74 

1 

»> 

86-30 

In 1 n 

»» 

86-6 

In ! » 

99 

86-30 

1 1 

/» 

84-90 

1 1 

If 

84-02 

1 

,, 

83-80 

In ' „ 

>1 

82-99 

2 

If 

82-5 

lb 

99 

82-1 

lb 


99 

81-60 

1 

9> 


81-33 

1 



81-23 

1 

99 

” 1 

80-90 

2 



80-44 

1 

99 

99 

79*3 

In 



79-18 

1 


99 

78-75 

In 

99 

» 1 

78 5 

In 


» 1 

78-16 

1 


1 

77-83 

1 



77*61 

1 


1 1 

77*60 

In 


” 1 

77*17 

1 



76-87 

1 

104 1 

76*63 

1 


If 

76-15 

1 



76-74 

1 



76-65 

1 



76*42 

1 



75-02 

1 


74*57 

1 


74-22 

1 



73-82 

1 



73-72 

1 



1 73-57 

1 



72-97 

2 



72-50 

1 


7-5 

71-65 

1 



70*60 

1 



70-30 

1 



69-68 

2 



68*96 

1 



68-67 

1 


1 

68-67 

1 



68-22 

In 



68*02 

In 



67-62 

1 



67-33* 

1 



67-06 

1 



66*6 

lb 


>1 


Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 


26395J) 

398-8 

400-5 

403-6 

409 

410 6 
413-4 
419-5 
421-1 
426-7 
430 
433 
436-4 
438*3 
413-6 
411-3 
44 1-5 
453 
453-4 
456*4 

459 

460 6 
462-9 

464- 5 

465- 1 
467-2 
469-3 
471-0 
474-3 

476- 9 

477- 9 
479-5 
482-3 
485-5 
488 0 

491- 0 
493-7 

492- 7 
496-9 
500-1 
506-8 
613-5 
516-6 
519-8 
626-0 
527-0 
627-8 

630- 1 

631- 5 
534-3 
636 4 
638-5 
542 


♦ Fe? 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OF THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 235 
Ubakium — continned. 




Beduction to 


WavG-longth 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

and 

_ ^ - 

. 

Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 



m Vacuo 


1 

\ 


376fi00 

1 

1-04 

7*5 

26545 9 

65- 17 

In 1 M 


549 6 

64 95 

In 


563-2 

64 71 

1 » 


556-0 

64-30 

1 I 


567-9 

6400 

^ 1 


560 0 

63-43 

1 I 


664-0 

63-13 

1 I 


566-1 

62-89 

1 


667-8 

62-27 

1 1 


672-2 

62 11 

1 ' 


573-3 

61-74 

1 


575-9 

61-23 

1 1 


679-6 

61-02 

1 



681-1 

60-5 

In 



586 

60-00 

1 



688-2 

59-38 

2 


692 6 

68-2 

In 1 


601 

67-09 

1 


608-0 

56 82 

In 



610-8 

55 7 

lb 



618 

65-2 

lb 


It 

622 

5146 

1 



627-6 

64 12 

1 



629 8 

63-86 

In 



631-9 

63-7 

In 



633 

63-22 

1 



636-2 

63-02 , 

1 



637-7 

62-84 ! 

1 


639 0 

62-49 

1 



644-4 

62-30 

1 



, 642-9 

61-92 

1 



' 645-6 

51*46 

1 

i 

1 648-8 

61-3 

In 

It 

1 650 

60-51 

1 


1 665-6 

60-14 

1 


1 668-2 

60 02 

1 . .. 

It 

659 0 

49-36 1 

1 



1 663 8 

48-90 

2 



667 0 

47-34 1 

2 



668-7 

46-82 

In 



678-2 

46-60 

3 



683-3 

46-10 

In 



686-9 

46-76 

1 


1 689-3 

46-53 

1 , 


690-8 

46-16 

1 ' .. 


693-7 

44-96 

1 


696-1 

44 66 

1 1 


, 697-2 

44-39 

1 


699-0 

43-97 

Id M 


702-1 

43-66 

1 



1 704-9 

43 07 

In 



708-6 

42-96 

1 



1 709-3 

42-67 

In 



711-5 

42-60 

1 



! 712-6 
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BEPOBT — 1900, 
Ubanium — oonti/nued. 


Wave-length 

Bpark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 


i- 

\ 

3741-87 

1 

1*04 

7*5 

26717*0 

41-56 

1 



719*3 

41-43 

1 



720 2 

41-12 

1 



722*4 

40-85 

In 



724*3 

40-4 

lb 



728 

39-50 

1 



734*0 

39-18 

1 



735*3 

38-80 

1 



738*0 

38*48 

1 



740*2 

38-23 

2 


9» 

742-0 

37-45 

2n 

1-03 


747*6 

36-75 

In 



753-7 

36-2 

In 



758 

35-7 

In 



761 

35-05* 

1 



766*6 

34-83 

1 



767*4 

33*96 

1 



773*7 

33*75 

1 



775-2 

33-26 

2 



778-7 

32-77 

2 



782-2 

32-43 

1 



784*6 

31-9 

In 



788 5 

31-64 

1 



790*4 

31-10 

1 



794*3 

30-98 

1 



795*1 

30-37 

i 1 

11 


799*6 

30-00 

2 


>» 

802*1 

29-40 

1 



805*6 

29 00 

1 


99 

809*3 

28-60 

1 



812*2 

28*01 

1 


7*6 

816 5 

27 91 

1 



817*1 

27*30 

1 



821-6 

27-02 

1 

»» 

99 

823*6 

26-72 

1 


99 

828*7 

26-49 

1 


99 

827*3 

26-22 

1 



829-2 

26-93 

In 


99 

831 3 

25*80 

1 


99 

832 2 

25*56 

1 



834-0 

25-26 

1 


99 

836-1 

26-18 

1 


99 

836-6 

, 24*60 

1 


99 

841-6 

, 24-36 

1 



842-5 

23-85 

2n 


99 

846-2 

1 22-92 

1 



853*0 

1 22*6 

In 

11 

99 

865 

21*95 

In 

11 

99 

866*0 

1 21*66 

In 1 

11 

99 1 

862*9 

1 20*64 

1 

** 

1 

870*1 

20-13* 

1 ' 


99 1 

873*2 

1 19 75 

1 ' „ 1 


875*9 


* Fe? 


WAVfi-LENGTH TABLES OP THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 
V^k^iV'HL—cowtinued. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectxum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Reduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

A-4 

1_ 

3719*60 

1 

1-03 

7*6 

26877*7 

18*98 

In 

u 

II 

881*5 

18*78 

1 

$9 

99 

882 9 

18*25 

2 

it 

It 

886*8 

17*60 

1 

„ 

99 

891-5 

17*23 

1 

it 

It 

893-2 

10*95 

1 

99 

It 

896-2 

10*72 

1 

it 

99 

896*9 

10-32 

1 

It 

99 

899*8 

15-86 

1 

99 

It 

904*1 

15*03 

1 

it 

99 

905*7 

15*15 

1 

it 


909-2 

14-93 

1 

it 

ti 

910-8 

14-00 

1 

99 

99 

913-2 

14-40 

1 

it 

99 

9146 

13-05 

1 

99 

99 

917*9 

13-82 

1 

it 

it 

918*7 

12*4 

lb 

9$ 

99 

929 

11*98 

1 

99 


932*2 

11*10 

1 

a 

ti 

938*6 

11*00 

1 

99 

It 

939*3 

10*73 

1 

99 

99 

9412 

10-30 

1 

99 

it 

948*4 

10-06 

1 

99 


946-2 

09*65 

In 

99 


949*1 

09*45 

In 

99 

99 

960*5 

09*2 

In 

it 


952 

08*75 

In 

99 

99 

965-7 

08*10 

1 1 

99 

99 

960*4 

07-80 

1 

,, 

99 

962*6 

07*46 

In 

99 

99 

965*0 

00*80 

1 

99 

99 

969-4 

00*10 

2 

99 

99 

974-9 

05*72 

2 

99 

|1 

977*7 

05*20 

1 

99 


981*5 

04*60 

1 

99 


980-6 

04*26 

1 

99 

99 

988-4 

03-80 

1 

99 

99 

991 7 

03-45 

1 

99 

99 

994*2 

02*80 

1 


99 

999-0 

02*38 

In 


99 

27002*1 

01*9 

In 


9f 

006 

01*68 

2 

99 


007*3 

00*74 

1 

99 

99 

014-1 

00-00 

1 

99 


019-4 

3699*83 

1 

99 

99 

020-6 

99*60 

1 

99 


022-3 

98*63 

Id 

99 

99 

029*1 

98*10 

1 

99 


033*3 

97 69 

1 

1*02 

99 

036*4 

97*32 

1 

99 


039*1 

90-98 

1 

99 

99 

041*6 

96*48 

1 

99 


016*2 

96*25 

1 

99 

99 

046*9 

95*98 

1 

99 

‘ 99 

048 8 


237 



238 


REPORT — 1900. 

TJeanium — continued. 


Wave-leugth 

Intensity 

Reduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

Spectrum 

and 

Character 


1 _ 

A 

Frequency 
in Vacuo 

. 

3695-36 

In 

102 

7-6 

27063-4 

94 95 

In 

„ 

II 

056-3 

94-46 

1 

I* 

„ 

060 0 

93-89 

2 


„ 

064*1 

93-40 

1 



067-3 

93-08 

In 


„ 

070-1 

92-48 

1 



074-4 

92-15 

1 



079-6 

92-07 

1 


»» 

077-6 

91-65 

In 


II 

080-6 

91-15 

In 

»» 

II 

081-6 

91-00 

In 

It 


085-3 

90-43 

1 

tt 


084-2 

90-18 

1 


It 

091-3 

89-80 

1 


II 

094-1 

89-37 

1 


„ 

097*2 

89-19 

1 

1* 

II 

098-6 

88*93 

1 


II 

100-6 

88-63 

1 

It 

„ 

103-6 

88-02 

1 



107-2 

87 88 

1 

ti 

11 

108-2 

87-66 

1 


It 

110-6 

87-27 

1 

ti 

It 

112-7 

87-12 

1 

II 

It 

113-8 

86-93 

1 

9> 

It 

116-7 

86-03 

1 1 


It 

117-4 

85 94 

1 


II 

122-6 

86-71 

1 1 


II 

124-2 

85-45 

1 

It 


126-1 

84-77 

In 

It 1 

>1 

131-1 

84-45 

1 1 

»» ! 

1} 

133-4 

84-30 

1 

tt 

It 

134-6 

83-75 


tt 

7-7 

138-6 

83-00 

' 1 

tt 

It 

144-1 

82-63 

1 



146-8 

82-26 

2 

It 

It 

149 6 

81-85 

1 

It 

II 

152-6 

81-07 

Id 

It 

It 

168-3 

80-68 

1 

»> 

It 

161-2 

80-46 

1 

It j 

It 

162-9 

80-10 

1 

It j 

>* 

166-6 

79*99 

1 

It ! 

It 

166-3 

79-64 

1 


It 

169-6 

78-93 

2 

It j 

It 1 

It 

174-1 

78-3 

In 


179 

77*82 

1 

II 

It 

182*3 

77-60 

1 

It 

If 

184-0 

77-2 

In 

It 

It 

187 

76-76 

2d 

II 

II 

190-2 

76-76 

Id 

II 


197-6 

76-26 1 

1 1 

II 


201-3 

76-19 

' 1 


It 

201-8 

74-90 J 

1 

It 

It 

203-9 

74-26 t 

1 

It 

II 

208-7 

73 60 

1 

II 

i> 1 

, 213-8 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OF THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 239 
Ueanium --continued. 


Beduction to 


Wave-length 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Conciliation 

Sx^ark 

and 



Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 

\+ 

1 

m Vacuo 




a" 


:io7a 22 

1 

1*02 

7*7 

27216*3 

72*76 

2 

n 

II 

219*8 

71*98 

In 


If 

225 6 

71*75* 

In 

>* 

f f 

227*2 

70*7 

In 


i> 

235 

70*40 

1 



237 3 

70*26 

3 



238*3 

69*50 

1 

i» 

If 

244*0 

69*33 

1 


If 

24 .V2 

68*90 

1 

,, 

t» 

248*4 

68*26 

In 

1) 

>1 

253*2 

68*13 

1 

t» 


254*1 

67*9 

In 

•t 

If 

256 

67*30 

1 

»♦ 

If 

260*3 

66*95 

Id 



206*3 

66*35 

1 



207*6 

66*28 

1 

„ 

II 

268 0 

65 6 

In 


II 

273 

65*3 

In 


II 

275 

64*92 

1 

If 


278*0 

64*69 

1 

»» 

II 

279*7 

64*40 

1 


II 

283*9 

64*0 

In 


II 

285 

63 5 

In 

ft 


289 

63*2 

In 

If 


291 

62*8 

In 

»f 

II 

294 

62*60 

1 

1) 


296*1 

62*10 

1 

>1 

It 

299*0 

61*60 

1 


II 

302*8 

61*47 

1 



304*4 

60*90 

In 



308 0 

60*5 

In 


II 

311 

60-27 

1 



313*3 

69*76 

1 

ff 

If 

317*1 

59*28 

1 


If 

320*7 

59*19 

1 


If 

321*3 

58*8 

In 

If 

If 

324 

58*30 

1 


If 

327*4 

68*01 

1 1 


fl 

329*6 

67*60 

2 

1*01 

If 

333*3 

57*09 

1 

If 


336*4 

56 80 

1 



338*6 

66*40 

1 

fl 

II 

341*6 

66*30 

1 

II 

II 

342*4 

56 09 

1 

II 

If 

344*0 

65*61 

1 

II 

It 

347*6 

66*36 

1 

•1 

If 

349*6 

66*06 

1 

II 

II 

361*7 

54*80 

1 

11 


363*6 

64*43 

1 

II 

ti 

366*3 

54*25 

1 

II 


367*7 

53*66 

1 

fl 


362*2 

63*34 

1 

II 

II 

364*6 



240 REPORT — lOOOi 

Uranium — oontimiedi 


Wave-length 

Sp ark 
Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Reduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

A + 

1 

X ** 

3652*21 

1 

1-01 

7*7 

27373*0 

61*6 

lb 

»f 


378 

60*8 

lb 

99 


384 

60-55 

In 



385-4 

60-16 

1 



388-4 

49*83 

1 



390*8 

49-63 

1 



393*1 

49*02 

1 



396*9 

48-65 

1 

99 


399*7 

48-27 

1 

t* 


402-6 

47*9 

In 



405 

47-7 

In 



407 

47-00 

1 



412*1 

46-63 

1 



414-9 

46-13 

1 

99 


418*6 

46-83 

1 



421-0 

46-60 

1 



422-6 

46-19 

1 

tt 


426-7 

44-93 

1 

tt 


427 7 

44-38 

1 

»» 


431-8 

43-75 

1 

»» 


436 6 

43-2 

lb 

it 


441 

42-96 

1 



442*6 

42-59 

1 

tt 


446*3 

42*20 

1 1 

it 


448 2 

41-37 

1 

tt 


454-6 

41*09 

1 

99 


466*6 

40-84 

2 

99 


458-5 

40-17 

1 

99 


463 6 

39-76* 

In 

99 


4GG-7 

39-31 

1 

99 

7-8 

469*9 

38-79 

1 

■ 99 


473 9 

38-33 

1 

99 


477*3 

38-03 

1 

99 


479-6 

37-63 

1 



482-6 

36-7 

lb 

99 


490 

36-3 

lb 

99 


493 

35-74 

In 

99 


496-9 

35-45 

1 

99 


499-1 

36-17 

1 

99 


601*2 

34-70 

1 

99 


604-8 

34-40 

In 

99 


607-1 

33-42 

2 



614-5 

33-05 

1 



617-3 

32-9 

In 



618 

32-33 

1 



622-7 

32-0 

in 

99 


625 

30-84 

3 

99 

11 

634-0 

30-40 

1 


ft 

637*4 

30-17 

1 

tt 

11 

639-1 

29*70 

1 

99 

It 

642-7 

29-26 

1 

99 


646-1 

28-96 

1 

99 

it 

548-3 


• Pbf 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OE ME SPECTRA OP THE ELEMENTS. 241 


Ubanium — oontimied. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduction to 
Vacuum 

0 ^dilation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

A+ 

JL_ 

x"* 

3628-51 

1 

1*01 

7-8 

27551-7 

28-23 

1 


II 

553-9 

27-86 

1 


99 

556 7 

27-60 

1 


99 

568-G 

272 

In 


99 

663 

26-95 

In 



563 -6 

26*60 

2r 



660-2 

26-65 

1 



573-5 

25-25 

1 


99 

676-5 

25 00 

1 



678-4 

24-76 

1 



680-3 

24*42 

1 



682-8 

24-00 

In 



686-0 

23-6 

In 



589 

23-21 

2 



592-0 

22-83 

1 



594*9 

22*46 

1 



597-8 

22*25 

1 



699-4 

22 00 

1 



601-3 

21*72 

1 



603-1 

21*66 

1 



603 9 

21-20 

1 



607-3 

21-03 

1 



608*7 

20*68 

1 



611-3 

20 31 

2 



614-1 

19-96 

1 



616-9 

19-66 

1 


If 

619 9 

19*32 

1 



621*7 

18-94* 

1 

*» 

If 

G24-6 

18-65 

2 


II 

626-8 

18*2 

lb 

rt 

If 

630 

17*72 

Id 

1*00 

II 

633-9 

17*28 

1 



637*3 

16-90 

2 


If 

640-2 

16-49 

1 



643-3 

16-98 

1 



647-2 

16-6 

In 

I) 

II 

660 

16*42 

1 


II 

651-6 

16*16 

1 

ff 

II 

653-6 

14*85 

1 



655*9 

14*4 

In 



659 

14*16 

In 



661-1 

13*95 

1 



662 8 

13-66 

In 

It 


665-8 

13*30 

1 

If 


667-7 

12-88 

1 

II 


670 9 

12-7 

1 

II 


672 

12-06 

1 

If 


677-3 

11*86 

1 

If 


678-8 

11-44 

1 

II 


682-0 

11-20 

1 

«l 


683*8 

10-87 

2 

fl 


686-4 

10*65 

2 



688-0 


1900. 


• Fe? 


R 
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BEPORT — 1900. 

Ueanixtm — continued. 


Wave-length 

Intensity 

Boduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

and 



Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 

A+ 

1 __ 

A 

m Vacuo 

3609 86 

2 

1-00 

78 

27694-1 

09-53 

1 



6S)C-6 

0913 

1 



699-7 

08-84 

1 

9> 


701-9 

08-66 

1 

f» 


704-2 

08 20 

1 



706-9 

07-97 

1 

17 


708-6 

07-18 

In 



713-9 

07-52 

1 



712-0 

0715 

1 

•» 


714 9 

06 51 

2 



719 8 

06 26 

1 



721 8 

06 00 

1 



723-8 

06-90 

1 



72 1-5 

05-66 

1 



726-5 

05-36 

1 


tt 

728-8 

04 80 

1 


tt 

733-1 

04-68 

1 



731 7 

04 36 

1 

tf 


736 5 

03 96 

1 



739-5 

03-65 

1 



741-8 

03 28 

1 

u 


744*7 

02 67 

1 



749-4 

02 45 

In 



751-1 

01-6 

In 

$9 


758 

013 

lb 

>♦ 

19 

760 

00 9 

In 


,, 

763 

00-7 

In 


tt 

765 

00-02 

2 


tt 

769 8 

3699-50 

1 

tt 

tt 

773 8 

99-13 

1 

tt 

tt 

776-8 

98 72 

1 

i» 

tt 

779-9 

98-4 

In 


tt 

782 

98-26 

In 

»» 

tt 

783-4 

97-96 

1 

ft 

tt 

785 8 

97-78 

1 

tt 

It 

786-2 

97-40 

1 

tt 

It 

789-1 

97-31 

1 

tt 

tt 

789-8 

97 01 

1 

It 

tt 

793-1 

96-2 


tt 

tt 

799 

95-69 

1 

tt 

1 

803-4 

96-14 

2 

It 

tt 1 

807-6 

94-26 

Id 

tt 

** 

814-3 

93-88 

1 

tt 

7-9 

817-1 

93 68 

1 

tt 

1 

tt 

818*1 

93-40 

1 

tt 

tt 

820-0 

92 92 

Id 

It 

824-7 

92»50 

1 1 

It 

tt 

827-9 

92-03 

1 

tt 


831-4 

91-74 

1 

It 

tt 1 

833-6 

91-4 

In 

tt 

tt 

836 

90-71 

1 

tt 

It 

841-9 

90-48 

1 

tt 

„ 

843-6 

901 

lb 

tt 

tt 

846-6 

89-9 

lb 

tt 

tt 

848 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OP THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 243 
Ubanium — continued. 


Wavo-lengtli 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Rednc 

Vac 

A + 

tion to 
uum 

1_ 

\ 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

3589 3 

lb 

1-00 

7-9 

27853 

88-5 

lb 

,, 

,, 

859 

88 05 

In 1 

II 

862-4 

87-70 

1 

,, 

806-1 

87-2 

lb 


869 

8G-5 

lb ' 

»i j 874-5 

8r>-03 

In „ 

„ , 878-3 

85-6 1 

1 

, 881-9 

85-33 

1 


883-6 

85-05 

3 


886-6 

84-13 

1 1 


892-6 

83 « 

In • 

»» 

897 

83 4 

In 



899 

83-00 

1 



901-7 

82-23 

2 



907-8 

82-02 

2 



909-4 

81-41 

1 



914 0 

80-45 

In 



921-2 

80-30 

In 



922-7 

79-90 

1 



923-6 

79-5G 

1. 



928-6 

79-12 

1 


11 

931-9 

78-97 

In 

>> 

11 

933-0 

78-53 

1 


II 

930-3 

78-1 

lb 

It 


940 

77-26 

1 

0-99 - 


946-7 

77-05 

1 



948-3 

76-78 

1 

«» 

II 

950-3 

76 11 

2 

11 

953-1 

75-97 

1 * 

„ 1 966-4 

76-64 

1 

„ ! 958-9 

71-98 

In M 

II 

965-3 

74-55 

1 


91 

968-5 

74-26 

1 



970-7 

73-40 

1 

It 

II 

976-7 

73-10 

1 



979-1 

72-76 

In 


11 

982-0 

72-55 

1 

n 


983-6 

72 27 

1 


11 

986-7 

71-86 

1 


11 

988-8 

71-42 

1 


11 

992-0 

71-19 

1 



993-8 

70-80 

1 



997-0 

70-34 

1 



28000-4 

70-06 

1 



002-5 

69-86 

1 



004-4 

69-72 

1 



008-4 

69-26 

2 



009-2 

68-97 

1 



011-4 

68-83 

1 » 


012 5 

68 46 1 

1 1 


015 5 

68-10 

1 1 


017-6 

07-97 

1 



019-3 

67-66 1 

1 



021-8 

67-18 t 

1 



U25-0 
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BEtOUT — 1900. 

tJEANiUM — continued. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Kcduction 
to Vacuum 

OBcillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

X + 

1 

K 

3566-78 

2 

0-99 

7-9 

28029-6 

66-55 

1 



030 2 

65-93 

2 



035-1 

65-66* 

1 



038-1 

65-20 

In 



040-9 

65-07 

1 



0419 

64-78 

1 



014-2 

64 40 

1 



047-3 

64-1 

In 



050 

63-85 

1 



051-7 

63-60 

1 



053-6 

63-50 

1 



054-4 

63-23 

1 



066-4 

62-25 

In 



064-2 

61-95 

2 



066-6 

61-62 

1 



069-2 

61-24 

1 



072-2 

60 65 

In 



076 9 

60 5 

In 



078 

60-10 

1 



081-2 

69-21 

1 



088-2 

58 71 

1 



092-2 

68-22 

1 



096-0 

68 00 . 

1 



097-8 

67-75 

1 



099-8 

67 49 

1 



101-8 

67-15 

1 

' ’’ 


104-5 

66-75 

1 



107-6 

66-43 

1 



110-1 

56 06 

1 



118-7 

56 70 

1 



116-9 

65-52 

1 . 



117-3 

65-00 

In 

’ 


121-6 

64-70 

In 



123-9 

64-43 

1 1 


126-0 

64-00 

In 1 


129-4 

63-62 

In 


132-4 

63-1 

lb 



136 

62-84 

1 



148-5 

62-36 

2 



142-2 

51*95 

In 


8-0 

146-6 

61*49 

1 



149-2 

61-24 

1 



151*2 

51-02 

2 



162-9 

60-77 

1 



154-9 

60-68 

1 



166-6 

60 43 

1 



167-6 

49-88 

In 



161-9 

49 36 

1 



166-1 

48-95 

In 



169 3 

48-4 

11 



174 

47-96 

1 



177-2 

47-70 

1 

„ 

1 

179-3 


♦ Fe? 
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U BANi UM — continued . 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduct 

Vacu 

A + 

ion to 
um 

1_ 

A 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

3647-36 

2 

0-99 

8-0 

28182 0 

46-90 

2 



185 6 

46-65 

2 



188-4 

46-31 

1 


»» 

190-3 

46-86 

2 


n 

193-9 

44-86 

1 


ti 

201-8 

44-40 

1 



206-6 

44-11 

1 



207-8 

43-90 

1 



209-6 

43-68 

1 


99 

212-1 

43-36 

1 



213-9 

42-9 

In 


99 

217-5 

42-6 

In 


99 

221 

42-06 

1 



224-0 

41-45 

1 


99 

228-9 

41-16 

1 



231-4 

40-82 

1 

99 

»» 

234-0 

40-64 

2 

99 

n 

236-6 

39-81 

1 

99 

99 

242-1 

39-60 

1 


99 

243-8 

39-40 

1 


99 

245-4 

39-10 

1 

99 

99 

247-8 

38-81 

1 


99 

260-1 

38-57 

1 



262-0 

38-36 

1 

99 

99 

263-8 

38-00 

1 

0-98 

99 

256*6 

37-60 

1 


♦ 9 

259-8 

37-23 

1 1 


99 

262-8 

36-96 

1 



265-1 

36-62 

1 

99 


268-3 

36-26 

In 

99 


270-6 

36-0 

lb 

99 

19 

272 

36-8 

lb 

99 

19 

274 

35-3 

lb 



278 

35-1 

lb 


99 

280 

34-60 

1 


99 

284-5 

34-23 

1 


99 

286-8 

33-75 

2 

99 

99 

290-5 

33-18 

1 


99 

296-1 

32 97 

1 


99 

296-8 

32-80 

1 



298-2 

32-3 

In 

99 

99 

302 

31-86 

1 

99 

99 

305-7 

31-29 

2 

19 

99 

310-3 

31-1 

In 

99 

1> 

312 

30-30 

1 

99 

99 

318-2 

29-95 

In 

99 

99 

320-9 

29-76 

1 



322-5 

29-35 

1 

99 

9> 

325-7 

29-26 

1 

99 

99 

326-6 

28-87 

2 

99 

99 

329-6 

28-60 

1 

99 

99 

332-6 

28-20 

Id 

19 

99 

336-1 

27-78 

1 

99 


338*5 

27-00 

1 

f» 

9l 

1 344-7 
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REPORT — 1900. 
Uranium— continued. 


Reduction to 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Vaci 

X + 

lum j 

1 1 

1 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

3526-74 

1 

0-98 

8-0 1 

28346-8 

26-25 

1 

u *» 1 

350-7 

25-98 

1 

If ff j 

362-9 

25-88 

1 

If ff 1 

353-7 I 

25-05 

1 

M 1 

358-0 

21-95 

1 

ff ff 

361-4 

24-62 

1 


363-8 

23-77 

2 

1 

ff ff i 

370-7 

23-62 

,1 

ff * ff 

372-7 

22 0 

lb 

ff ff 

378 

22 72 

In 

ff ff 

379-2 

22-22 

1 


383 2 

21-67 

1 

ff 1 ff 1 

387-6 

20 98 

2 

„ 1 1 

393-2 

20 15 

2 

.. 1 .. 

399-8 

19 91 

1 


401*7 

19-55 

In 

ff 1 ff 

404-6 

19-16 

1 

ff ff 

407-8 

18-92 

1 

ff ff 

409-8 

18 69 

1 

ff ff 

411-6 

17-8t 

1 

ff 1 ff 

418-4 

17 62 

1 


420-3 

17-40 

1 

ff ff 

422-1 

17-23 

1 

ff ff 

423-5 

17-03 

1 

ff ff 

425-1 

10*65 

1 

ff ff 

428-2 

15-56 

1 

ff ff 

437-0 

15-43 

1 


438-1 

15-10 

1 


440-7 

14-83 

1 

ff 1 ff 

442-9 

14-65 

In 

ff ff 

444-3 

13 85 

In 


, 450-8 

13-66 

1 

1 ;; i \ 

, 453-2 

13-25 

1 


455-7 

12 86 I 

1 

ff ff 

458-9 

12-61 

1 

ff ff 

460-7 

12-40 

1 

ff ff 

462-6 

12-06 

1 

I ff 1 ff 

466-3 

11-80 

1 

1 ' 
i ff ff 

467-7 

11-65 

1 

99 

468-8 

11-20 

Id 


99 

472-3 

11-03 

1 


99 

473-7 

10-66 

Ind 

99 

• 9 

476-7 

10-26 

1 

•9 

>1 

480*0 

09.85 

2 

.. 1 .. 

483-2 

09-52 

1 



486-8 

09-25 

1 


8-1 

488-0 

09-21 

' 1 


ff 

488-3 

08-49 

' In 


ff 

494-1 

07-9 

In 


fi 

499 

07-47 

1 

If 

402-5 

07-22 

1 1 1 „ 

ff 

404-5 

06 95 

1 1 » 

If 

406-7 

06-75 

1 1 » 

ff 

608-3 

06-50 

1 1 1 

If 

610-4 
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Uranium ^continued. 




Reduction to 


Wave-length 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

and 



Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 

A+ 

1 __ 

A 

ill Vacuo 

3605-65 

In 

0-98 

8-1 

28517-3 

05-28 

1 



620-3 

05-20 

1 



620-9 

04-85 

1 



623-7 

04-62 

1 



626-6 

04-17 

In 



629-2 

03-97 

In 



631-0 

03-60 

Jn 



634-8 

03-16 

In 



637-5 

02-79 

1 



640-4 

02-48 

In 



643-0 

01*9 

lb 



648 

01-47 

1 



651-4 

01-16 

Ind 



554-0 

00-66 

1 



668*2 

00-66 

1 



669-8 

00-27 

1 



661-3 

3499-98 

1 



563 5 

99-53 

1 

„ 


667-2 

99-25 

1 



669-5 

98-90 

1 

0-97 


672-3 

98-78 

1 



673-4 

98-67 

1 



676-1 

98-37 

1 



676-8 

97-81 

1 



681-1 

97-45 

1 



684-1 

97-23 

1 



686-9 

97-06 

1 


99 

687-4 

96-7 

In 



590 

96-67 

1 

»» 

19 

591-4 

96-13 

1 , 



695-0 

96-87 

1 

It 

11 

697-2 

95-04 

2 

If 

1 

604-1 

94-19 

1 i 

1 ’* 


, 610-6 

93-87 

1 i 

1 I* 

11 j 

1 613-3 

93-62 

2 



1 616-2 

92-97 

1 

»» 


1 620-8 

92-4 

lb 


91 

1 626-5 

92-0 

lb 

If 

91 

1 629 

91-66 

1 


19 

1 632-5 

90 97 

1 

If 

11 

637-3 

90-77 

1 

»» 

19 

1 639-0 

90-43 

2 



1 641-6 

89-76 

2 

»» 1 

91 1 

, 647-2 

89-53 

1 

1* 

91 

' 649-0 

89-00 

1 

11 

11 

1 663-4 

88-36 

In 

It 

11 

' 668-8 

87-76 

In 

11 

99 

663-7 

87-26 

In 



667-9 

87-07 

In 

ft 


669-2 

86-47 

1 



674-1 

86-16 

1 



676-7 

86-46 

1 



682-6 

86-10 

1 

It ^ 

i” 1 

685-6 

84 71 

1 


.. 1 

688 7 
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BBPORT — 1900. 
Ubanium — continued. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

X + 

1_ 

A 

3484-48 

1 

0*97 

8-1 

28690-1 

83-98 

1 

»» 


694-7 

83-73 

In 



696-8 

83-30 

1 

. •) 


700-3 

82-67 

2 

•f 

>» 

705-6 

82-40 

1 



707-7 

81-9 

lb 



712 

81-3 

lb 



717 

80-49 

2 

i* 


723-4 

79-99 

1 

»> 


727-6 

79-40 

1 

>» 


732-5 

78-47 

1 



740-1 

78-01 

1 



744-0 

77-68 

1 

>» 

tt 

746-6 

77-26 

1 


tt 

760-1 

76-65 

1 



755-2 

76-30 

1 



768-1 

76-08 

1 


99 

769-9 

76-88 

1 



761-6 

76-18 

1 

1* 


767-4 

74-76 

2 

»> 


770-0 

74-36 

1 



774-3 

73-90 

In 


tt 

778-0 

73-57 

In 



780*7 

73-19 

1 



783-9 

73-00 

1 



786-6 

72-73 

1 

It 

99 

787-7 

72-67 

1 

♦» 

,, 

788-2 

72 25 

1 

It 

tt 

791-7 

71-90 

1 

„ 

tt 

794-6 

71-26 

1 

»» 


799 9 

70 8 

In 


8-2 

804 

70-47 

1 



808-8 

69-96 

1 

It 

ti 

810-5 

69-7 

lb 

ft 


813 

69-38 

1 

>7 

tt 

1 816-4 

69-28 

1 

77 

tt 

816*2 

68-70 

In 

17 

tt 

821-0 

68-26 

In 

ft 

tt 

824-7 

67-85 

In 


tt 

828-1 

67-3 

lb 


tt 

833 

66-80 

1 


It 

837-8 

66-60 

1 

Jl 

tt 

839-3 

66*05 

In 

77 

tt 

843-2 

66-6 

Ind 

71 

tt 

847 

65-12 

1 

71 

It 

860 8 

64-82 

1 

ft 

,, 

853 3 

64-41 

1 


It 

866-7 

63-82 

2 


tt 

861-6 

63-50 

J 

ft 


864-3 

62-87 

In 

ft 

It 

869-6 

62-40 

1 



873-6 

62-17 

1 

tt 

tt 

876-4 

61-66 

In 


tt 

879-8 

61-19 

X 

l» 

It 

883-6 
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Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Bednction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

\+ 

1_ 

A 

3461-00 

1 

0-97 

8-2 

28885-2 

60-64 

1 



888-2 

60 55 

1 



888 9 

60-10 

1 



892-7 

69-88 

1 



894-6 

69-5 

In 



898 

69-3 

In 



899 

69-1 

lb 



901 

58-86 

1 

0-96 


903-3 

68-37 

1 



907-4 

67-89 

2 



911-6 

57-24 

2 



916-4 

56-74 

1 



920-7 

66-60 

1 



922-8 

661 

In 



926 

56-91 

1 



927-9 

66-57 

1 



930-9 

65-00 

1 



936-4 

6480 

In 



937-0 

64-40 

In 



940-4 

54-26 

1 



941-2 

63-98 

1 


>> 

943-8 

63-72 

2 



916-9 

63-1 

In 



951 

62-92 

In 



962-8 

62-63 

In 


„ ; 965-4 

62-62 

In 

>» 

„ 966*3 

52-1 

lb 

f» 


960 

61-8 

In 



962 

61-41 

2 

>» 


965-5 

60-16 

In 



976-8 

49-40 

1 

»» 

1* 

982-3 

48-94 

1 

„ 

If 

986-3 

1 48-57 

1 


II 

989-5 

48-36 

1 


11 

991-3 

47-95 

In 



991-6 

47-47 

In 

>• 

19 

998-7 

46-88 

1 

•) 

>1 

29003-3 

46-73 

1 

» 

11 

004*6 

46-47 

1 


19 

006-7 

46-23 

1 

„ 

11 

008-9 

46-00 

1 

«» 

11 

010-9 

46-83 

1 

»» 

II 

012-1 

46-45 

In 

„ 

11 

016-7 

46-16 

In 

„ 

11 

018-3 

44-90 

1 



020-2 

44-85 

1 


„ ‘ 020-6 

44-63 

1 


023-4 

43-97 

In 


„ 1 028'6 

43-66 

1 


„ . 031-0 

43*10 

1 

It 


036-1 

42-80 

1 

II 


038-0 

42-66 

1 

II 


040-6 

42-46 

1 

If 


041-3 

41-96 

1 

It 

II 

045-1 




HEPORT — 1900. 
Uranium— 


Reduction to 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Vacu 

A+ 

um 

1_ 

3441-65 

In 

0-96 

8-2 

41-16 

1 

ti 

ff 

40-74 

1 

i» 

>» 

40-37 

1 

»» 

ff 

40-20 

1 


ff 

40-07 

1 

»• 

H 

39-58 

1 

• » 

»♦ 

39-25 

1 


»» 

38-84 

1 , 

ff 

38-66 

1 1 .. 

It 

38-08 

I 


ff 

37-31 

1 

»» 

ff 

37-18 

1 

»» 

ff 

36-93 

2 


ff 

36-20 

1 


>» 

36-66 

2 

»» 

»» 

36-32 

1 

»» 

** 

34-92 

1 

«> 

»» 

34-70 

1 


If 

34-42 

2 

»» 

ff 

33-86 

1 

»» 

ft 

33-6 

lb 


ft 

33 2 

lb 


If 

32-67 

1 

»> 

8-3 

32-15 

1 


ff 

31-66 

1 


ff 

31-23 

1 

*» 

ff 

30-87 

In 


fi 

30-60 

1 

» 

ff 

30-36 

1 

ft 

ff 

29-47 

In 


ff 

29-05 

In 

>» 

If 

28-30 

lb 

»* 

If 

28-06 

1 

»» 

if 

27-90 

1 


If 

27-58 

1 

»» 

ft 

27 20 

1 

ft 

If 

26-72 

1 

If 

If 

26-62 

2 


If 

26-97 

1 

ff 

If 

^5-66 

In 

ff 

If 

26-48 

In 

ff 

If 

25-26 

In 

if 

If 

24-96 

1 

tt 

ff 

24-69 

1 

»» 

ff 

24-46 

1 

tf 

if 

24-25 

1 

>* 

ft 

23-9 

In 

»• 

fi 

23-16 

2 

ff 

ff 

22-63 

1 

If 

if 

22-46 

1 

11 

11 

21-85 

2 

ff 

ff 

21-62 

1 

ff 

ff 

21-30 

1 

ff 

ff 

21-17 

1 


M 


Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 


29047-7 

051-9 

056-3 

068-5 

059-9 

061-0 

065-1 

068-0 

071-6 

073-9 

077-8 

084- 2 

085- 3 
087-5 
093-7 
098-4 
101-2 
104-4 
106-3 
109-2 
113-6 
116 
119-6 
123-6 
127-9 
132-2 
136-8 
138-8 
141-2 
143-2 
160-7 
164-3 
160.7 
162-7 
164-1 
166-7 
170-0 
174-1 
176-8 
180-6 

183- 4 

184- 7 
186-6 
189-1 
191-4 
193-5 
196-2 
198 
204-6 

209- 0 

210 - 6 

216- 7 
218-6 

217- 3 
221-6 
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Uranium — continued. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscilletion 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

X+ 

1 

A 

3420-67 

Ind 

0-96 

8-3 

29226-7 

20-22 

1 



229-6 

20-02 

1 



231-3 

19-72 

In 


»» 

233-9 

19-56 

In 1 

99 

235-3 

19-20 

In ! 


232-9 

18-73 

In 1 


242-3 

18-65 

In 

1 99 

243-9 

18-30 

1 

1 

246-0 

17-62 

1 

0-96 

1 

251-8 

17-50 

4 » 

99 

252-8 

17-00 

1 1 

99 

257-1 

16-70 

1 


»» 

. 269-7 

16-46 

1 


99 

261-8 

16-28 

1 


99 

263-3 

16-04 

1 


♦» 

266-4 

16-76 

1 


99 

267-8 

15-53 

In 


99 

269-7 

14-80 

In 


»» 

276-0 

14-50 

1 



278-6 

14-00 

2 



282-8 

13-50 

In 

1 n 

287-1 

13-22 

In 


289-6 

12-90 

In 

»» ^ »» 

292-3 

12-60 

2 

99 99 

296-7 

12-26 

2 


297-8 

11-70 

1 


302-6 

11-40 

1 

99 99 

305-2 

11-25 

1 


305-5 

10-76 

1 


310-8 

10-55 

1 

1 

312-5 

10-31 

1 

99 1' 

320-1 

09-96 

1 

„ . 8-3 

317-6 

09-86 

1 



318-5 

09-52 

1 

ft 

99 

320-3 

09-36 

1 

»» 

If 

322-7 

09-11 

1 

ff 

ff 

324-9 

08-96 

1 


»> 

326-2 

08-74 

1 



328-0 

08-17 

In 


99 

333-0 

08-03 

1 


99 

334-2 

07-60 

1 



338-7 

07-06 

1 



342-6 

06-76 

1 

99 


346-1 

06-44 

1 

99 


347-9 

06-88 

1 

99 


362-7 

06-73 

1 



364-1 

06-32 

In 



357-6 

06-08 

1 



359-6 

04-40 

1 



366-4 

04-02 

1 



368-7 

03-72 

1 



371-3 

03-37 

In 



374-4 

02-90 

1 



378-3 

02-60 

Id 


ff 

3810 
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HEPOET — 1900. 

U R ANIUM — eontinued. 


"Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduc 

Vac 

A-f 

iion to 
uum 

1 

A- 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

3402*03 

1 

0-95 

8-3 

29385*9 

01*37 

1 



391*6 

01*16 

1 



393*6 

00*90 

1 



396*5 

00*66 

1 



397*8 

00*46 

1 



399*6 

00*36 

1 


a 

400*4 

00*06 

1 

if 


402*9 

3399-83 

1 



404*9 

99*64 

1 



406*6 

99*40 

1 



408*6 

98*76 

1 



414*3 

98 40 

1 



417*2 

98*10 

1 



419*9 

97 * r 5 

1 



422*9 

97-30 

lb 



426*8 

9710 

lb 


a 

428*6 

9671 

1 


8*1 

432*0 

96*68 

1 



433*0 

96*20 

1 



436*2 

96*73 

2 



440*3 

96-48 

2 



442-4 

94-92 

2 ' 


447-4 

94-46 

1 

if ' 

461-6 

94-05 

2 


469-9 

93*33 

1 


461*2 

93*12 

1 

*9 


463-0 

92*81 

1 



465-7 

92*60 

lb 



466 3 

91-37 

1 



478*2 

91*19 

1 



479 8 

90*98 

1 



481*6 

90*46 

2 


„ 

486*2 

90*10 

In 



489*2 

89-88 

1 

if 

l» 

491*2 

89-50 

In 

ft 

if 

594*6 

89*21 

Id 


fi 

597*0 

88-65 

In 


ti 

600*9 

88*60 

In 



603*2 

88*17 

In 


f> 

■ 506-1 

87*30 

lb 


If 

513-6 

86-65 

In 


»> 

519-3 

86*26 

2 



622-7 

86*79 

1 



626-8 

86-60 

1 



529-3 

84-7 

In 



536 

84-68 

1 



637-4 

84-37 

1 



639-2 

84-16 

1 



541-1 

83-94 

1 


1) 

642*9 

83-65 

1 



646*3 

82-80 

1 


>» 

662*9 

82-46 ! 

1 



666-0 

82-11 

2 


II 

666-0 

81-00 1 

1 1 

II 

II 

568-6 
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U B ANIUM — oontintied. 


Wave-lengtli 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduc 

Vac 

A + 

tion to 
uum 

A 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

3380-83 

2 

0-95 

8-4 

29570-1 

80-37 

In 


»i 

674-2 

79-95 

1 



577-8 

79-80 

1 



579-1 

79-52 

1 



681-6 

79-00 

In 



586-1 

78-87 

In 



687-3 

78-40 

In 



691-5 

78-15 

In 



593-6 

77-55 

1 

0-94 


598-9 

77-20 

lb 



601-9 

7G(i8 

1 



606-5 

76-95 

2 



612-9 

76-06 

1 



620 8 

74-6 

In 



623 

74-32 

1 



627-2 

74-22 

1 



628-1 

73-81 

1 



631-4 

73-57 

In 



633-8 

73-20 

In 



037-0 

72-74 

Ind 

»> 


640-1 

72-18 

1 



646-0 

71-45 

2 

It 


662-4 

71-16 

1 



655-1 

71-06 

1 

If 


656-1 

70-83 

1 

tt 


667-9 

70- CO 

1 

tt 


659-8 

70-28 

1 

tt 

tt 

662-7 

70-11 

1 

t» 

t1 

666 2 

69-82 

1 

tt 

tt 

666-8 

69-4 

lb 

tt 


669-5 

69-00 

1 


ft 

674-0 

68 90 

1 1 



674-9 

68-44 

1 1 


99 

678-9 

68-02 

1 1 

1 » 

tt 

682-6 

67-85 

1 ' 

1 

tt 

684-1 

67-68 

1 

»» 

tt 

685-6 

67-60 

] 

»» 

tt 

687-2 

66-99 

1 

»♦ 

tt 

692-6 

66-70 

1 

,, 

ft 

694-3 

66-60 

1 


tt 

696-0 

65-77 

In 


It 

702-5 

65-30 

In 

>» 

ft 

706-6 

64-78 

In 

»» 


711-2 

64-06 

In 


»t 

717-7 

63-60 

1 


ft 

721-5 

63-40 

1 

»> 

tt 

723-5 

62-87 

In 

ff 


728-5 

62-16 

In 

ti 


734-4 

61-86 

1 

)i 


737-0 

61-37 

1 


8-6 

741-3 

60-97 

1 



744-8 

60-80 

1 

•t 


746-3 

60-60 

1 

II 


749-0 

60-27 

1 


»» 

751-0 
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BEPOKT— 1900. 

U RANIUM — continued. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Reduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

\ + 

1 

A*" 

3359-73 

1 

0-94 

85 

29755 8 

69-2 

In 



760-6 

6903 

In 



761-8 

58-75 

1 



764-6 

58-GO 

1 



765-7 

58-OG 

2 


770-6 

57-70 

In 


773-8 

57-32 

in 


777-3 

56-65 

in , „ 


783-1 

66-33 

1 


786-8 

66-15 

1 



787-6 

66-00 

1 



788-9 

55-56 

In 



792-8 

65-24 

1 



778-0 

61-91 

1 



798-3 

54-65 

2 



799-9 

51-22 

In 



806-7 

63-75 

1 



808-9 

53-40 

1 



812-0 

53-20 

1 



812-9 

52-81 

1 



817-2 

61-98 

1 



824-6 

61-83 

1 


a 

826-9 

61 40 

1 


>7 

829-8 

61-06 

1 


832-9 

50-80 

Id 



835-7 

60-45 

In 



838-2 

60-20 

In 



840-5 

49-66 

2 


»> 

815-6 

49-19 

1 



849-4 

48-86 

In 



862-6 

48-45 

In 



856-0 

48-00 

1 



1 860-1 

47-72 

1 



862-6 

47-17 

1 



867-5 

46-87 

1 



870-1 

46-56 

1 



872-9 

46-36 

1 



874-8 

46-13 

1 



876-8 

46-00 

1 


If 

877-9 

46-67 

1 



880-9 

45-00 j 

2 



886-9 

44-46 i 

In 



891-8 

44-2 

lb 



894 

43-60 

1 



899-4 

43*1 

In 



904 

42-83 

2 



906-3 

42-6 

In 



909 

41-83 

2 


fV 

916-2 

41-1 

In 



922 

40-80 

In 



924*6 

40-47 

1 


>1 

927-4 

40-23 

1 


If 

929-6 

39-56 

1 


ff 

936-6 

39-37 

1 


)) 

937-3 
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Ubanium — continued. 


Keduction to 


'Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Vacuum 

1 Oscillation 

Frequency 
j in Vacuo 

A. + 

\ 

3339*16 

1 

0*94 

8*5 

29939*2 

39*00 

1 



1 040*6 

38*62 

1 

0*93 


1 043*0 

38*10 

1 


1 i 048*7 

37*03 

2 

1 99 

950*2 

37*50 

1 


954 0 

36 84 

1 

’’ ! !! 

960*0 

36*42 

1 


063*7 

36*12 

In 



066*3 

35*78 

1 



969*6 

35*4 

lb 



973 

34*09 

1 



976*6 

31*60 

1 



080*1 

3140 

1 



081*9 

34*10 

1 



984*6 

33*40 

1 



000 9 

32*60 

Id 



008*1 

32*12 

1 



30001*3 

31*93 

1 



OOM 

31*16 

1 

«9 


008*6 

31*12 

1 



011*4 

30*93 

1 



013*2 

30*65 

1 



015 5 

30*50 

1 

it 


017*0 

30*08 

2d (Mg) 

99 


022 2 

20*65 

1 ! 



024*7 

29*47 

1 

99 


026*3 

20*15 

1 



020*2 

28*70 

1 



033*3 

28*40 

1 


„ : 036*0 

27*66 

1 



‘012 7 

27*42 

1 

19 


044*8 

27*20 

1 



046*8 

26*88 

1 

19 


050*5 

26*62 

1 


19 

053*4 

26*32 

1 

9^ 

99 

056*2 

25*84 

1 

>9 

99 

060*1 

25*36 

In 


19 

063*4 

24*77 

In 



068*5 

23*60 

In 

99 

8*6 

080 0 

23*26 

1 



082*1 

23*13 

1 

99 


083 5 

22*83 

I 


99 

086*1 

22*66 

1 

99 

19 

088 7 

22*26 

1 

99 

99 

091*4 

21*9 

In 

99 


095 

21*51 

1 

99 


098*3 

21*37 

1 

99 


000*5 

21*07 

1 



002 2 

20*46 

1 



007*7 

19*46 

2 

99 


016 9 

10*00 

1 

99 


121*0 

18*43 

1 


It 

126*2 

18*35 

1 



126*9 

17*90 

1 

99 

9* 

130*1 
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BEPORT-— 1900. 

Ubanium — con tinned » 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Heduciion to 
Vacuum 

A+ 

i- 

\ 

3317-62 

1 

0-93 

8-6 

17-37 

1 

>1 

t* 

16-90 

1 


11 

16-7 

lb 


11 

16‘1 

lb 

99 

11 

15*23 

1 

99 

11 

14-73 

1 

99 

11 

14-22 

1 



14 13 

1 

99 

11 

13-91 

1 

99 

11 

J3-26 

In 

99 

1* 

12-64 

1 

99 

11 

12-0 

In 

99 

„ I 

11-87 

2 

99 


11-65 

In 

99 

>» 

11-1 

Ind 

99 


10-65 

1 

99 

11 

09-82 

1 


” 1 

09 45 

1 


” ! 

09-37 

1 



09-08 

1 


!! 1 

08 60 

In 

99 


08-40 

In 

99 


08-1 

In 

99 

11 

07*72 

2 

99 

11 

07-4 

lb 

99 

11 

06-7 

1 

99 

11 

06 39 

1 

99 

11 

06-06 

3 

99 

11 

05-3 

lb 

99 

M 

04-85 

In 

99 

11 

03-73 

1 

99 

11 

03-46 

1 


11 

03-17 

1 


11 

03-02 

1 

99 


02*67 

1 

99 

>> 

02-43 

1 

99 

11 

01-97 

1 


11 

01-76 

1 


11 

01-47 

1 


It 

01-32 

1 


11 

00-95 

1 


11 

00*87 

1 


11 

00*6 

1 


11 

00-33 

1 


11 

3299-99 

1 

0-92 

11 

99*86 

1 


It 

99-26 

1 


11 

98 61 

1 

99 

11 

98-06 

2 

99 

11 

97-72 

1 

9» 

11 

97-3 

1 

99 

it 

96*93 

1 

99 

if 

96-67 

1 


11 

96-42 

1 

99 

11 


Oscillation 
Frequency- 
in Vacuo 


S013S-6 

136-7 

140-0 

143 

147 

166-3 

159*8 

164*4 

166- 3 

167- 2 
173-2 
178-8 
186 
185-8 
188-8 
193 
197-1 
201-6 

207- 9 

208- 7 
211-3 
216*7 
217*3 
220 
223*7 
227 
233 
235-8 
238-8 
246 
250-0 
262-0 
262-7 

265- 3 

266- 7 
269-8 
272-1 
276-4 
278-4 
280-9 
282-3 

285- 7 

286- 4 
289 
291-4 
294-5 
295 7 
301-1 
307-0 
312-3 
316-4 
319 
322-5 

326- 0 

327- 3 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OF THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 257 
Ubanium — oontinned. 


Wavo-lenfffcli 

Sjiark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

lleduction to 
Vacuum 

' 1 

1 

3295 96 

1 

0-92 

8-6 

95-69 

1 



95-37 

1 

»i 

If 

95-00 

1 

*• 

99 

94-28 

In , *. 

99 

94-13 

1 

99 

93-77 

1 .. 

9f 

93-15 

1 ' 


92-61 

1 

ft 


91-51 

3 

tt 


91-23 

1 

tt 

99 

91-10 

1 

It 

99 

90 63 

1 

tt 

99 

90-27 

1 

tt 

99 

89-60 

1 

It 

99 

89-60 

1 

ft 

99 

8-7 

88-76 

1 

tt 

88-38 

2 

M 

9f 

88-06 

1 


99 

87-63 

2 



86-8 

In 


99 

80-t)3 

1 

»» 

99 

86-42 

1 

,t 

99 

86 09 

1 



86-76 

1 

ff 


85 4 1 

2 

99 

99 

85-20 

1 

99 

99 

84-80 

1 

9> 

99 

84-53 

1 

99 


84-17 

1 

99 

99 

83-92 

1 

99 

99 

83-30 

111 

99 

99 

82-8 1 

In 

99 

99 

82-68 

1 

99 

99 

82-3 

In 

99 

99 

81-83 

1 

99 

99 

81-70 

1 

99 

99 

81-26 

1 

” 1 ” 

80-96 

1 

ff tf 

80-80 

1 

ff ff 

80-63 

1 


80-20 

1 

’f >1 

79-75 

1 

” 1 ” 

79-38 

1 

ff 1 11 

79-26 

1 

ff 1 Vf 

78-6 

lb 


77-7 

2b 

If 1 ff 

77-27 

1 

1 ” 

76-80 

1 

ff ff 

76-32 

1 1 

If 

76-6 

lb 

99 

ft 

74-70 

1 

99 

If 

74-40 

1 

99 

11 

74-12 

1 

99 

If 

73-65 

In 

99 

ff 


Osf illation 
Fr(‘(|uen 
111 Varuo 


3o:i:u-7 
3U1 
337 0 
3 JO-4 

347- 0 

348- 2 
301-7 
3r>T6 
363-4 
372-6 
376-6 
376-4 
380-7 
384-0 

390- 3 

391- 2 
398-0 
401-4 
404-4 
408-3 
416 

417- G 
419-6 
422-6 
425-6 
428-6 
430-8 
434-6 
437-1 
410-4 
442-7 

418- 6 
463 
454-2 
459 
462-1 
461-3 
468-4 
470 3 
471-7 
474 1 
477-2 
481-4 
4S4-9 
486 0 
492 1 
500-5 
504 5 

. 508-9 
513 3 
620 
528-6 
631-3 
533-9 
538-3 


1900. 


8 



268 


BEPOET — 1900, 

Ubanium — continued. 




Beduction to 


Wave-length 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

and 


Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 

A-r 

1_ 

A 

in Vacuo 

3273-46 

In 

0*92 

8*7 

30640*1 

7325 

In 



642*0 

72-76 

In 

It n 

646*6 

72*33 

In 


660*6 

71*65 

1 


666*9 

71*3 

lb 


660 

70*73 

1 


665*5 

70*32 

2 

1 1 

669*3 

69*96 

1 


572*8 

69*65 

1 


575*6 

69*20 

1 


579*8 

68*95 

In 


682 2 

68*8 

In 


684 

6S*35 

1 


687*8 

t57*93 

1 


591*7 

67*80 

1 


592*9 

67*40 

1 


696*7 

67*17 

1 


699*8 

06*08 

1 


603 4 

66*35 

1 


606*5 

66*07 

1 



609*1 

65*99 

2 



609 0 

64*83 

In 



620*8 

64*55 

In 



623*4 

63*93 

1 



639*2 

63*67 

1 



631*6 

63*28 

1 



635*3 

63*00 

1 



637 9 

62*80 

1 



639*8 

61*89 

1 


648*4 

61-27 

1 


664*2 

61*15 

1 


655*3 

61*05 

1 

1 

656 3 

60*70 

1 


659*6 

69*99 

1 

0 91 


666, 2 

69 65 

In 


669 4 

69*08 

In 



674*3 

58*55 

1 



679*8 

58*23 

1 



682*8 

67*95 

1 


685*4 

57 50 

1 


689*7 

57*40 

1 


090*6 

66*88 

1 


695*5 

I 66*60 

1 


698*2 

66*18 

1 


602*1 

66*60 

. 1 

It ' 

708*5 

1 55*20 

1 

>1 < 

, 711*4 

65*00 

1 1 


713*3 

54*73 

In 


715 8 

54 44 

1 


718 5 

53*50 

1 



727*4 

52 95 

In 



732*6 

' 52*80 

1 



733*9 

1 62*50 

1 



736*8 

1 62*3 

In 



739 


ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OF THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 259 
Uranium — otmtimied. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Reduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

X + 

1 

a” 

3261 15 

In 

0-91 

00 

30749-6 

61-00 

1 

If 

99 

761-0 

60-50 

1 

If 

99 

766-7 

60 07 

1 

ft 


769-8 

49-62 

1 

ft 

19 

764-0 

49-37 

1 

ft 

99 

766-4 

49-12 

1 


99 

768-8 

48-62 

1 

9» 

99 

774-5 

48-17 

1 

ff 

99 

777-8 

47-96 

1 

99 

99 

779-8 

47-76 

1 

ff 


781-8 

47-43 

1 



784-8 

46-65 

1 



793-1 

46-33 

2 

1* M 

795-2 

46-95 

In 

1 

798-8 

44*98 

1 


808-0 

44-69 

1 

ff ff 

810-7 

44-39 

2 

11 It 

813-*6 

43-86 

1 



818-8 

42-90 

Id 

99 


827 8 

42*17 

1 

9f 


834-7 

41-77 

3 

9 f 


838-6 

41-30 

1 

99 


843-0 

41-00 

1 

99 


846-0 

40-65 

1 

99 


860-2 

40-30 

1 



861*6 

39-80 

1 



867-3 

39-66 

1 1 



868-7 

38-62 

1 

99 * 99 

868-6 

38-10 

In 

99 99 

873-6 

37-4 

lb 

1 

880 

36-93 

1 

f 1 ft 

884-7 

36-4 

In 

ff 1 ff 

890 

35-44 

1 

I 

898-9 

36-20 

In 

1 

901-2 

34-70 

In 

99 

99 

906-0 

34-14 

In 

99 

99 

911-3 

33-63 

1 


99 

917-1 

32-83 

In 

99 


923 8 

32-33 

2 

99 


928-6 

32-13 

1 

99 


930-6 

31-2 

lb 



939-6 

30-3 

lb 

99 


948 

' 29-65 

1 

99 

99 

964-3 

' 28-7 

3b 

99 

99 

963 

27-6 

lb 

99 


974 

27-33 

1 


99 

976-5 

26-97 

1 

99 

99 

980 0 

26-33 

2 

99 


986-2 

26-9 

In 



990 

24-45 

2 

99 


31004-2 

23-«8 

1 

99 

99 

009-7 

23-06 

1 

99 


011-9 ; 

23-2 

lb 

99 

13 

016 

22-66 

1 

99 

99 

021-6 1 


S2 



260 


RBPOET — 1900. 
Uranium — continued. 


Reduction t® 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Vacuum 

! i- 
1 ^ 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

3222-4(> 

1 

0-91 

8-7 

31023-4 

22-16 

] 


93 

026-3 

21-66 

In 


99 

032-1 

19-9 

In 

0-90 

99 

048 

19-36 

1 


99 

053-3 

18-60 

2 


99 

061-6 

18-29 

1 


39 

063-6 

17-89 

1 


93 

067-6 

17-18 

1 



074-3 

16-75 

1 



078-6 

16-13 

1 



084-5 

16-29 

1 



092-(> 

14-96 

] 



096-8 

14-87 

1 


096-7 

14-42 

J 1 


100-9 

14-05 

1 


104-6 

13-80 

1 



106-9 

13-62 

1 



109-7 

13-26 

1 



112-3 

12-77 

1 



116-9 

12-00 

1 


M 

124-3 

11-45 

In 



129-7 

11-20 

1 



132-1 

10-8 

lb 



136 

10-10 

1 



112-8 

09 8 

1 



i 146 

09-32 

1 

»» »» 

150-3 

08-7 

lb 

' 

156 

08-27 

In 



i 160-5 

07-4 

lb 



169 

06-37 

1 



179-0 

06-18 

1 



180 9 

05-9 

In 



184 

06-26 

1 



189-9 

04-79 

1 



194-4 

04-45 

1 

- 

197-7 

03-9 

Ind 

»» 1 j» 

223 

03-55 

1 

I 

206-5 

03-38 

1 

' >» 

208-1 

02-95 

In 

.» ! „ 

212-3 

02-65 

In 


215-2 

01-76 

1 


203-1 

01-4 

lb 



227-6 

00-80 

1 



233-3 

00-30 

2 


238-2 

3199-75 

1 

39 j n 

243-5 

99-38 

1 


247-2 

99-0 

Ind 


251 

98-45 

In 

39 If 

266 2 

98-30 . 

1 


257-7 

96-90 

1 ! 


271-4 

06-2 

lb 


278 

95-7 

lb , 


1 283 

95-0 

lb 1 


290 

94-1 ' 

Ib 1 


299 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OF THE SPECTBA OF THE ELEMENTS, 261 
TTbakivm — continued. 


Wavo-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Rednction 
to Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

X+ 

1 

A 

3193-46 

1 

0-90 

8-7 

31304-9 

93-36 

1 



306-8 

92-82 

1 



311-2 

92-30 

1 



316-4 

91-90 

1 



320-4 

91-02 

1 



329-2 

90-86 

1 



330-8 

90-6 

In 



333 

89-65 

1 



342-7 

89-17 

1 



347-2 

88-60 

In 



353-8 

87-65 

In 



362-2 

86-36 

In 



376-0 

86-86 

1 



379-9 

86-33 

In 



386-0 

81-9 

lb 



389 

84-60 

lb 



392-3 

81-15 

In 1 


396-7 

83-63 

1 ! 


401-8 

83 00 

1 i 


408-0 

82-72 

] ' 


410 8 

81-6 

In ' 


423 

81-2 

lb 


426 

80-75 

In 

1 

430-1 

80'48 

In 



432-8 

80-33 

1 



434-3 

79-98 

1 



437-7 

79-60 

1 



442-4 

79-18 

1 



446 6 

79-03 

1 



447-1 

78-46 

1 



462-9 

77-79 

1 



469-4 

77-48 

2 



462-5 

76-78 

1 



469-4 

76-34 

2 



474-8 

76-60 

1 



482-1 

74-96 

1 



487-6 

74-15 

1 



496-6 

73 82 

1 



498-8 

72-8 

lb 



609 

72-24 

In 



514-6 

71-96 

1 



517-3 

71-03 

1 



521-6 

71-22 1 

1 



624-6 

70-96 

1 



627-2 

70-69 

1 



529 9 

70-48 

1 



532-0 

70-2 

lb 



535 

69-2 

lb 



546 

68-65 

In 



651-2 

68-33 

In 



553-4 

67-9 

lb 



568 

67-22 

2 



664-6 

66-64 

1 



670-3 

65-62 

1 

ft 

>» 

680-6 


y 



2C2 


REPORT — 1900. 


V'RAmim—fonUniied. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

1 . - 

I Intensity 

1 and 

Character 

Boduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

A + 

1_ 

\ 

H1G5 41 

1 ] 

0*90 

8-7 

31682-6 

(>r»* 2 () 

1 1 



584-6 


! 1 



693 7 

(}:i*90 

1 



597-6 

♦)3*10 

1 



605-6 

02-95 

1 


9f 

607-0 

62-4 

lb 



612-6 

61-95 

1 



617 

61-66 

1 



620-0 

60-90 

1 



627-6 

60-48 

1 



631-8 

60 06 

1 



636-0 

59-94 

1 



637-2 

59-41 

1 



642-6 

5906 

1 



646-0 

58-7 

In 



650 

58-3 

In 



654 

57-97 

1 



656-9 

67-67 

1 



660-9 

56-70 

1 



669-6 

66-22 

2 



674-4 

55-98 

1 



676-9 

55-53 

1 



681*4 

66-40 

1 



682*7 

66-02 

1 



686-6 

64*65 

Id 



691-2 

54 30 

In 



693-8 

63-62 

1 



700-6 

53-36 

2 

tf 

»» 

703-2 

62-67 

1 



711-1 

62-46 

1 



712-3 

61-81 

1 



718-8 

61-2 

lb 


»» 

725 

50-90 

1 



728-0 

60-62 

1 



730-8 

60-60 

1 


it 

1 732-0 

60*10 

In 


»» 

1 736-0 

49-76 

1 



739 4 

49-34 

2 



743-6 

49-17 

1 I »» 


745-3 

48-86 

1 


748-6 

48-73 

1 1 


749-8 

48-40 

1 


763-2 

48-28 

1 1 


754-4 

47-93 

1 1 


767-9 

47-19 


ly 

765-4 

46-85 

1 

9-1 

768-8 

46 43 

1 

1 

99 

773-0 

46-2 

In 


99 

775 

46-67 

1 


99 

780-7 

46-47 

1 


** 

782-7 

45-09 

1 



786*6 

44-84 

1 



789*1 

43*46 

In 



803*1 

42-74 

1 

I* 


810-6 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OP THE SPECTRA OP THE ELEMENTS. 263 


Uranium — continued. 




Reduction to 


Wave-length 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Osi iIKtion 

Spark 

and 



Fi( (piency 

Sx^ectrurn 

Character 

A+ ! 

1 

ni Vacuo 



1 

A 


31 42 -40 

1 

0 90 1 

9*1 

3m 3 2 

42*03 

1 

1 

^175 

41*75 

1 

0 ss 

M 1 

S20 1 

3 ‘)* G 9 

2 


811*3 

39*29 

1 

„ 1 

816*3 

38*99 

1 

M M 

848*3 

3 KG 

In 


852 

38*4 

In 


864 

37 - 85 * 

1 

l> 

859*9 

37*01 

1 

»» M 

868*4 

36*30 

In 

l> »> 

875-6 

35*92 

1 

M ♦♦ 

879 6 

34-9 

lb 


890 

33-99 

1 

1 

899*1 

33 - G 9 

1 


902*2 

33-60 

In 

.. 1 „ ! 

904*1 

32-76 

1 


911*7 

32-32 

In 


916*1 

32 07 

1 

»» 1 ♦» 

918*7 

31*72 

In 


922*2 

31-42 

In 

", ' 

926*3 

30-67 

2n 

1 

933*0 

29-86 

2 



949*2 

28-88 

In 



961-2 

28*20 

In 



958*2 

27*75 

In 


962*8 

27*35 

1 1 


966*9 

26*78 

1 1 


972*7 

26*28 

2 


, 977-8 

25*03 

2 


1 990*6 

24*63 

1 


996-7 

24*28 

1 


998-3 

23*82 

1 


1 32003*0 

23*70 

1 


004-2 

22 8 

In 


, 013-6 

22*43 

In 


017*2 

21*97 

In 

” 1 

1 022*0 

21*49 

1 



026*9 

21*16 1 

1 



030*1 

20*97 

1 



032 1 

; 20*77 

In 

„ 


034*4 

1 20-26 

In 



039*6 

1 19-99 

In 



042*3 

1 19*42 

2 



018*2 

19*13 

In 



051-1 

18*88 

In 



053*7 

18*61 

In 



' 057*5 

18-13 

1 



061-3 

17*75 

1 



066-8 

17*14 

1 



071-6 

16-83 

1 



074*8 

16*63 

1 



077 9 

ie-02 

2 

99 

»» 

083-0 


* Pb? 



264 


hfipoiiT — 1900, 

tJ RANIUM — continued. 



1 

Beduction to 


Wavo-lcngth 


Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

and 



Fi(*(iueiicy 

Spectrum 

Character 


1 _ 

in ^ acuo 




A 

1 

3115 12 

1 

0-88 

1 9-1 

32092-1 

14-7ri 

1 


9-2 

096-1 

14-42 

In 


„ 099-6 

13-75 

1 


„ 106-4 

13-1 (> 

1 


„ 112 6 

]2-o0 

In 


1 

12-3.“> 

In 



120-9 

ll-7<) 

1 



127-0 

11-62 

1 



129-6 

10-9G 

1 



135 2 

10-65 

1 



138-4 

10-3 

In 



142 

00-5) 

In 



146 

00-4 

In 



151 

08-70 

In 



167-6 

08-43 

In 



lGl-4 

08-07 

In 



165-1 

07-79 

In 



16S-0 

07-05 

In 


169-6 

07-47 

In 



171-3 

06-9 

lb 



177 

06-42 

1 



180 2 

06-29 

1 



183-6 

05-73 

1 



180 4 

05-50 

1 



191-7 

05-20 

1 



194*8 

04-8 

lb 



199 

04-27 

2 

99 


204-5 

03-87 

1 

99 


208-7 

03-10 

1 



216-7 

02-70 

111 

99 


220-8 

02-55 

1 



222-4 

01-85 

In 

0-87 


229-7 

01-05 

In 

9> 


237-9 

00-97 

In 



239-8 

00-23 

In 

99 


246-5 

3099-9 

In 

99 


250 

99-4 

In 



265 

99-2 

In 

99 


257 

98-88 

1 



260-5 

98-77 

1 



261-7 

98-15 

1 

1 ” ' 


268-1 

97-00 

1 

!* 


280-1 

96-70 

1 

»» 


283-2 

95-97 

1 



290-9 

95-86 

1 



292-1 

95-33 

1 



297-5 

95*15 

1 



299*3 

94-92 

1 



301-8 

94-57 

1 

” 


305-4 

93-97 

1 



311-7 

93-61 

1 



316 6 

93-15 

2 



320-3 

91-7 

lb 



336-6 

91-4 

lb 

1 

99 

339 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OF THE SPECTKA OF THE ELEMENTS. 265 
H RANIUM —continued. 




Heduction to 


Wave-length 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

O'.c illation 

Spark 

and 

( 

, 1 

F rotpioiioy 

Spectrum 

Character 

X. 1 

! 

in \ acuo 

3090 70 

In 

0-87 

92 

32346 0 

90-45 

In 


I 

318 5 

89-98 

In 



353-5 

89-10 

1 



362-7 

88-68 

In 



367-1 

88-05 

1 



373-7 

87-80 

1 



376-3 

87-23 

1 



381 3 

86 90 

1 



385-8 

86-13 

In 



393 8 

85-60 

In 



399-3 

84-8 

lb 



408 

84-37 

1 



412-3 

83-75 

In 


9-3 

418-8 

83 2 

lb 



424-5 

82-7 

lb 



430 

82-14 

1 


,, 

436-7 

81-18 

1 



445 8 

80-83 

1 


„ 

449-5 

80-10 

1 

•> 


457-2 

79-40 

In 



464-5 

79-05 

In 



468-1 

78-55 

In 



473-6 

77-95 

In 



479-9 

77-7 

In 


99 

482-5 

77-6() 

In 



484-6 

76-7 

lb 



493-1 

76 2 

lb 



498 

75-93 

1 



512 

75-60 

1 


»» 

505-7 

75-15 

1 



509-4 

74-62 

In 

»» 


515-1 

74-47 

In 


It 

516-7 

73-93 

1 

99 

It 

522-3 

73 60 

1 

9« 


526-8 

73 3 

lb 

19 

tt 

529 

72 91 

2 

91 

»» 

533-2 

72 47 

1 

99 


537-8 

71-87 

1 

19 


549-2 

71-6 

lb 



548 

71-17 

1 



561-6 

70-80 

1 



566-5 

70-40 

1 

99 


558 8 

69-6 

lb 

99 


569 

69-3 

lb 

99 


571 

68-74 

1 

99 


577-4 

67-85 

In 



686-8 

67-37 

1 

99 


591-9 

67-00 

1 

99 


695-8 

66-43 

1 

99 


601-9 

65-8 

lb 


’’ 

609 

66-4 

lb 



612 

66-02 

1 



616-9 

64-70 

1 



620-3 

64-30 

1 

99 

,t 

624-6 



26(3 


BEPOBT — 1900 , 


Ubaniitm — continued. 



Eeduction to 


Wave-length 

1 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

and 



Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 

A + 

1 1 

in Vacuo 




! A 


3063-98 

1 

! 0-87 

9-3 

32628-0 

63-62 

1 

99 

631-8 

63-26 

' In 


635 8 

62-97 

1 

0-86 


638-7 

62-62 

1 

ly 

612-6 

62-23 

Id 


646-6 

61-74 

1 



619-3 

61-30 

In 



656-9 

60-80 

1 



661-9 

60-16 

1 



668 8 

69-68 

1 



673-9 

59-3 

In 



678 

69-1 

In 



680 

58-05 

2r 



691-3 

67-35 

In 



()98-8 

56-83 

1 



703-3 

55-99 

1 



713-3 

65-71 

1 



716-3 

66-18 

1 



722-0 

54-86 

1 



725-3 

54-6 

lb 



729 

53-42 

1 


9-4 

740-4 

62-96 

1 



716-7 

52-56 

1 



750 0 

62-00 

1 

” 


7660 

51-43 

1 



761-9 

51-20 

1 


If 

764-6 

60-61 

Id 

)» 1 » 

771-0 

50-30 

1 

»» »> 

774-3 

49-9 

lb 

!» 1 

778-5 

49-05 

In 

»♦ ' 

787-7 

48-75 

1 

[ 

791-0 

48-46 

1 

» I 

794-2 

47-98 

1 


799-2 

47-66 

1 

„ 


802-8 i 

46-96 

1 



810-2 

46-6 

1 



814 

46-56 

1 



826-4 

46-1 

In 



830 

44-26 

2 



839-3 

44-1 

In 



841 

43-3 

lb 



850 

42*86 

In 



864-6 

42-0 

lb 

1 

864 

41*3 

lb 


871 

40-6 

lb 


881 

40-00 

1 

ft 

If 

886-3 

39-3 

In 



893 

38-58 

In 


fl 

i 900-7 

38-01 

2 


If 

906-9 

37-63 

In 


If 

910-9 

37-38 

In 


If 

913-7 

36-7 

In 

f 9 

ff 

921 

36-63 

In 


If 

923-0 

36-06 

1 

ff 

19 

928-1 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OF THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 2G7 
Uranium — continued. 


Wave-longth 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Rediu-tion to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

A + 

1__ 

3035 (50 

1 

0 86 

9-4 

32933 0 

34 50 

1 


945-5 

34-15 

1 


948-8 

33 8G 

1 

1 .. 1 

962-0 

33-52 

1 



955-6 

33-27 

1 


«» 

958-3 

32 52 

1 



966-4 

32-09 

1 



971-1 

31-65 

In 



976-4 

30-9 

lb 



984 

30-46 

1 



989-0 

29-52 

1 



999 2 

29-23 

1 


7» 

33003-4 

28-7 

In 



008 

28-48 

1 



010-5 

28-33 

1 



012-1 

27-77 

1 



018-2 

26-99 

In 



026-7 

26-77 

1 



029-1 

26-66 

In 

»♦ * 

031-6 

26-25 

1 


96 

045*6 

25-16 

1 



046-6 

24-67 

2 



063*1 

23 9 

In 



060 

23 4 

In 


066 

22 94 

1 

0-85 

11 

070-9 

22 58 

1 



074-9 

22-31 

2 



077-8 

21-68 

1 


77 

084-7 

21-30 

1 1 .. 


087-8 

21-02 

1 



091*9 

20-71 

1 

M 


096-3 

20-35 

1 



099-3 

19-9 

lb 



104 

19-40 

1 

>* 


109-6 

18-96 

1 



114-6 

18-68 

1 



117-6 

18-2 

lb 

7* 


123 

17-60 

In 



133-6 

17-06 

1 

>9 


135*6 

16-60 

1 

77 


141*6 

16-16 

1 

77 


146-2 

16-78 

1 

77 


149-4 

16-03 

1 

77 


167*7 

14-36 

In 

97 


166-1 

13-96 

1 

77 


169-4 

13-60 

1 



173-4 

13-49 

1 

»» ^ j» 

174-6 

13 08 

1 

i» 1 »> 

179-1 

12-83 

1 

1 

179-9 

12-22 

1 



188*6 

12-04 

1 



190-6 

11-66 

1 



194-7 

11-80 

1 


! 

198*7 

10-87 

1 

77 


203-4 



268 


REPORT— 1900. 


Ubanium — continued. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

A + 

1_ 

A 

3010-49 

1 

0-85 

9-6 

33207-6 

09-80 

1 

11 


215-3 

09-51 

1 

ft 


218-6 

09-00 

1 

99 


224-1 

08-29 

1 

99 


232-0 

08-02 

1 

11 


235-0 

06-95 

1 



246-7 

06-2 

lb 



255 

05-65 

1 



261-2 

05-23 

1 



265-8 

04-9 

In 



269-6 

04-70 

1 



271-6 

04-30 

1 



2761 

04-1 

In 



278 

03-45 

1 



285-5 

03-17 

1 



288-6 

02-80 

1 



292-7 

02-50 

1 



296-1 

02-15 

1 



300-0 

01-76 

1 



304-3 

01-32 

1 



309-2 

00-90 

In 



313-8 

00-26 

1 

tt 


329-6 

2999-28 

1 



331-8 

99-15 

1 



333-3 

98-50 

In 



340-6 

98-2 

In 



344 

97-70 

In 

99 

99 

349-4 

97-48 

In 

99 

9-6 

351-6 

97-15 

In 

9f 

99 

355-6 

96-90 

In 


99 

358-2 

96-50 

1 

99 


362-7 

96-2 

In 

99 


366 

95-9 

In 

99 


369 

95-6 

In 

99 


373 

95-00 

Id 

99 


379-4 

94-67 

1 

99 

99 

384-3 

93-80 

1 

9t 


392-8 

93-46 

] 

99 


396-6 

92-86 

1 


99 

403-4 

91-8 

lb 

99 

99 

415 

91*10 

In 

99 

99 

422-9 

90-65 

In 


99 

428-6 

90-1 

lb 



434 

89-86 

1 


99 

437-0 

89-61 

1 

1 

99 

440-7 

88-06 

In 


99 

467-0 

87-93 

1 

1 99 

99 

468-5 

86-36 

In 

99 

99 

476*1 

86-90 

1 


99 

481-1 

85-24 

1 

99 

99 

488-6 

84-74 

1 

99 

99 

494-1 

84*19 

1 

99 

99 

490-3 

83-85 

1 

99 

99 

604-1 

83-60 

1 

99 

79 

607-0 
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U B AN lUM — oonti nued. 


Wave-length 

Spark- 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Redact 

Vaoi 

A + 

ion to 
lum 

a"* 

OfiC’llation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

2982-89 

1 

0*84 

9-6 

33514-7 

82-40 

In 



520-4 

81-95 

In 



525-6 

81-3 

In 



633 

81-18 

1 



534 2 

80-80 

In 



638-4 

80-46 

1 



642-3 

79-31 

1 



556-2 

78-30 

1 



566-6 

77-96 

In 



670-6 

77-41 

1 


576-7 

76-46 

In If,, 

587-3 ' 

76-97 

1 1 

692-9 

76-73 

1 



593-6 1 

76-25 

1 



601-1 1 

75-0 

lb 


„ 

604 

74-2 

lb 



613 

73-40 

1 



621-9 

73 20 

1 


„ 624-2 

72-75 

In 


„ 

628-3 

72-3 

lb 



634 

71-72 

In 



641-0 

71-17 

2 



647-2 

70 90 

1 


9-7 

660-1 

70-56 

1 


1 664-0 

, 69-86 

In 


1 662-1 

1 69 6 

In 


665 

i 69-35 

In 



66-77 

68-68 

In 



675-3 

1 68-43 

In 



677-9 

68-02 

1 



682-9 

66-77 

1 


„ ' 697-1 

66-26 

1 


„ ; 702-8 

65-8 

In 


„ 1 708 

65-5 

In 


„ ' 713-1 

66-17 

1 


„ ' 715 2 

64-76 

1 


„ 719 9 

64-35 

1 


„ 1 724-5 

(?3-70 

1 


„ ! 731-9 

63-30 

1 


,, . 736-3 

62-87 

1 



741-1 

61-28 

1 



739-() 

61-02 

1 



762 1 ' 

60-38 

In 



769-8 

39-96 

1 



771 4 

59 20 

In 



783-2 

1 58-25 

In 



791 1 

57-85 

In ! 


79cS-7 

67-3 

In 



803 

66 86 

1 



810 1 

66-46 

1 



814 6 

66-15 

2 



818-1 

66-73 

1 



822-9 

55-20 

1 



829-0 

64-92 

1 2 


„ j 832 2 
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REPORT —1900. 

Ueanium — continued. 



I 

Reduction to 


Wave-ijngth 

Spark 

' Intensity 

and 

Vacuum 

1 1 

Oscillation 

Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 

A + 

1 __ 

A 

in Vacuo 

2954-46 

1 

0-84 

9-7 

33837-4 

63-9 

lb 


»i 

844 

63-45 

In 


n 

849-0 

63-0 

In 


n 

864 

62-86 

In 


ft 

856-1 

62-46 

1 


11 

860-1 

62-00 

1 



866-6 

51-67 

1 



869-4 

61-46 

1 

99 

tt 

871-9 

61-16 

1 

99 

tt 

876-3 

60 93 

1 



877-9 

50-62 

1 

99 

,, 

881-5 

50-37 

1 


it 

884-4 

60-04 

1 



888-2 

49-64 

In 



892-8 

49-03 

1 

99 


899 8 

48-56 

1 

99 


906-2 

48-12 

In 



910 2 

47-52 

1 

99 


917 1 

46-8 

lb 

99 


925 

46-38 

In 



930-3 

45-93 

1 

99 


935-6 

44*73 

In 

99 

9-8 

949-2 

44-62 

1 

99 


1 950-6 

44-22 

1 

99 

tt 

I 956-1 

43-93 

2 

99 


968-8 

43-50 

1 

99 

tt 

963-9 

43-25 

1 



966'3 

43-90 

Id 

0-83 


970-3 

43-13 

1 



978-8 

41-95 

2 



981-2 

41-35 

In 

»> 


988-2 

40-80 

1 



994-5 

40-39 

2 



999-3 

40-02 

1 



003-G 

39-50 

1 



34009-6 

38-95 

1 



016-9 

38 60 

In 



020-0 

38-1 

lb 

”, 


026 

, 37-40 

1 



033-9 

37-23 

! In j 



035-9 

37-00 

In 



038-6 

36-85* 

In 



040-4 

' 36-46 

1 

” 


044-9 

' 35-60 

In ' 



064'8 

' 36-0 

lb 


tt 1 

062 

1 34-6 

! lb 


tt 

068 

! 33-86 

1 



076-0 

33-65 

1 



077*4 

33-33 

In 



081-1 

33-03 

1 



084-6 

32-66 

1 



089-0 

32-23 

1 

* Mg? 

” 

093-9 
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Ueanium — cmitinued. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

j Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Reduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frcciuency 
in Vacuo 

A + 

1_ 

A 

2931-90 

1 

0*83 

9*8 

34097*8 

;UG0 

1 



101*3 

31-45 

1 



103 0 

30-87 

1 



109 8 

30-G8 

1 



112*0 

30-47 

1 



1144 

29’86 

1 



121*7 

29*70 

1 



12.3*3 

29*16 

1 



129*7 

28*61 

1 



136-2 

28*16 

1 



141*3 

27*77 

1 


146*0 

27*45 

1 


149*6 

27*30 

1 


161*4 

26*64 

1 


169*1 

26-42 

1 


161*7 

, 2G18 

1 


164-5 

26 00 

1 



166*5 

' 25-61 

1 



182 8 

26*25 

1 



175*3 

24*62 

1 



182*7 

23*52 

In 



195*6 

1 23*20 

1 



199*3 

22*90 

1 



202*8 

1 22*71 

1 



205 0 

' 22 23 

1 



210 6 

22*10 

1 



212.2 

21*76 

1 



216*2 

21*15 

1 


9*9 

223*2 

20*77 

1 


227*6 

20-46 

1 



231*3 

20*23 

1 



234*0 

20*00 

1 



236*7 

19*50 

In 



242*5 

19 08 

1 



217*5 

18*98 

1 



248*6 

18*73 

1 



251*6 

18 48 

In 



254*5 

17*8 

lb 



262*5 

17*2 

lb 



269*5 

16 90 

In 



2731 

1 16*51: 

1 



277*3 

1 15*80 

In 

,, , „ 

286*0 

15-57* 

1 



288.7 1 

15*32 

1 

99 


291*7 1 

11*82 

1 



297 6 , 

14*69 

1 

ft 


298*1 

14*30 

1 



303*7 

14 03 

1 



306*8 

13 50 

1 



313*1 

12*83 

1 



320*0 

12*65 

1 



323*1 

11*90 

1 


»> 

331*9 



REPORT — 1900. 
Ubanium — continued. 




Reduction to 


Wave-length 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

Spectrum 

and 

Character 

A-l* 

1_ 

A 

Frequency 
in Vacuo 

2911*60 

1 

0*83 

9*9 

34336*6 

11*22 

1 



340*0 

10*88 

1 

9f 


344*0 

10*75 

In 



346*5 

10*8 

lb 



351 

00 78 

In 

>* 

5> 

357*0 

00*80 

1 

99 


362 6 

08 8 

lb 



368*6 

08-31 

3 



374*3 

07*65 

Ind 

99 

99 

382*1 

07*00 

In 



380*8 

06*85 

2 

99 

99 

301*6 

05*8 

lb 



404 

05 32 

1 

99 


409-7 

04*52 

2n 

99 


419-2 

01*07 

1 



424*6 

03*63 

1 

0*82 


429*7 

03*08 

1 

99 


436 3 

02*60 

1 



443*2 

02*1 

lb 



448 

01*70 

1 



451*7 

01*27 

1 

99 


467*9 

00*22 

In 



470*2 

2809*65 

In 



477-1 

08*80 

1 



487*1 

08*12 

In 



401*2 

97*70 

1 



499*2 

07*45 

1 

99 


503 2 

07 00 

In 


100 

508 5 

96*77 

1 



511*2 

06*52 

1 

99 


614*2 

06*15 

In 



517*4 

05*06 

1 

99 


620*9 

96 60 

In 

99 


525*1 

05-30 

1 



628 7 

91*98 

1 



532*6 

04*60 

1 



537*1 

94*20 

1 



541*9 

93*80 

In 

99 


646*6 

93*5 

lb 

99 


550 

92*70 

1 



559 8 

02 26 

1 

99 


565*1 

91*80 

In 

99 


570*6 

91*10 

1 

99 


578*9 

90*82 

1 

99 


582*3 

90*60 

1 

99 


586*1 

90*15 

1 

99 


590*3 

89*65 

o 

99 


696*8 

89*32 

1 

99 


600*2 

89*12 

1 

99 


602-7 

88*76 

1 



606*9 

88*42 

1 

99 


611*0 

88*28 

1 

99 


612*7 

87*97 

1 



616*4 

87*65 

1 

99 


620*2 
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Uranium — oontinued. 


Wave-length 

Spatk 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Reduction to 
Vacuum 

- i ^ 

Oscillation I 

Frequency 
in Vacuo 

32S7:U 

1 

0-92 

8-6 

30624-3 

87-00 

1 


628-0 

86-87 

1 

1 

629 6 1 

86-50 

1 


634 0 

86-10 

1 


638-8 1 

35-70 

1 


643-6 ' 

86-49 

1 

», ' 

646-2 

86-28 

1 


649-9 ; 

85-06 

1 


651-4 ' 

84-70 

In 


655*6 

84-43 

In 


668-9 

83-87 

In 


666-7 

83-60 

In 


670-1 

83-00 

1 

>» »» 

676-1 

82-82 

1 


678-3 

82-00 

In 

»» 

688-1 

8167 

1 

>1 ' M 

692-2 

81-1 

In 

^ ^ 

699 

80-60 

1 


706-2 

80-28 

1 

1 

708-7 

80-00 

1 

1 ;; 

712-2 

79-70 

1 

1 

715-8 

78-96 

In 



724-9 

78-3 

\h 



723 

77-86 

1 



738-0 

77-65 

In 



740-6 

77-10 

1 



747-2 

76-66 

In 



753*9 

76 9 

lb 



762 

76-24 

1 



769-7 i 

74-81 

In 



774*9 

71-16 

1 



782-8 i 

73-75 

In 

„ 1 „ 

787-7 

73-60 

In 

»♦ >» 

789 6 

73-35 

In 

1 

792-6 j 

73-1 

lb 


10-1 

796 I 

72-63 

1 



802-4 1 

72-16 

1 



807-0 1 

71-30 

1 



817-3 

71-04 

1 



820-5 1 

70-80 

In 



823-4 

70- 1 

lb 



828 1 

69-49 

1 



839-3 1 

69-00 

1 



845-2 

68-87 

1 



846-8 

68-61 

1 



851-2 1 

68-20 

In 

, 

8550 

67-89 

1 In 


858*7 

67.45 

1 1 

i 

867-7 

67-15 

* In 


864-1 

66 90 

1 In 

♦» ' 

870-8 

66-47 

' 1 


876-0 

66-22 

i I*' 

n \ 

879-1 

65-73 

1 2 


, 884 0 

66-40 

1 

♦* •* 

889 0 1 

1900. 



T 
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BEPOBT 1900. 

U RANITTM — eontinued. 


1 

Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduotion to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

X+ 

1_ 

A 

3265-20 

1 

0-92 

10-1 

30891-5 

64-36 

1 

0-81 


894-6 

64-70 

1 


n 

897-0 

64-35 

1 


M 

901-8 

64-18 

1 

9» 

y» 

903-4 

63-65 

In 

>» 


910-4 

63-28 

1 

»» 


914-9 

62-90 

In 



919-6 

62-72 

In 



921-7 

62-45 

In 



925-0 

61-8 

lb 



934 

61-31 

1 



938-9 

60-86 

1 



944-4 

60-53 

1 


„ , 948-6 

59-85 

2 


„ 956-8 

69-36 

1 



962-8 

58-95 

2 



967-8 

58-40 

In 



974-5 

68-25 

In 

)» 


976-4 

57-63 

In 



986-2 

57-15 

In 



987-8 

66-63 

1 


»> 

996-2 

66-30 

In 



36000-2 

56-06 

1 

»» 


003-3 

66-67 

1 



008-0 

56-00 

1 



016-1 

64-55 

1 



021-7 

54-30 

1 

>> 


024-8 

63-90 

Id 

>» 


030-7 

63-60 

1 



033-3 

63-60 

1 

»» 


034-6 

63 07 

1 



034-9 

62-83 

1 

tf 


042-8 

52-60 

1 



046-9 

52-20* 

1 

»» 


050-6 

61-90 

1 

>» 


054-2 

61-35 

In 

f) 


061-0 

60-95 

1 

)t 


065-9 

60-57 

1 

»» 


070-6 

50-0 

In 

»» 


078 

49-8 

In 



080 

49-66 

1 



078-2 

49-26 

1 

>• 


086-8 

49-00 

1 



089-9 

48-76 

In 

«? 


093-0 

48-36 

1 

» 

10-2 j 

097-8 

48-12 

1 



100-7 

47-83 

1 

ft 


104-3 

47-50 

In 

>» 

>1 

108-3 

46-95 

1 



114-8 

46-70 

1 

»> 


118-2 

1 46-44 

1 



121-4 

1 46-21 

1 



124*3 
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Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

1 

Intensity i 

and 

Character 

Reduction to | 

Vacuum | 

1 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
m Vaeno 

3246*00 

1 

0 81 

10*2 

36126*8 

45*70 

In 


130 5 

46*43 

In 

j> »> : 

133*9 

45*10 1 

1 


138*0 

44*78 

1 

„ ' 

„ 141*9 

44*60 

In 


144*1 

43*96 

In 

„ 1 „ 

152*2 

42*98 

1 

M 1 M 

164*2 

42*60 

1 

H »» 

168*8 

42*30 

1 


„ 1 172*6 

42 20 

1 


„ 1 173*8 

41*48 

1 


„ 182*8 

41*25 

1 


„ 185*6 

40*78 

1 


1914 

40*60 

1 


„ 193 7 

40*00 

1 

1 

„ 201*1 

39*2 

lb 


„ 1 211*0 

38*73 

1 


, 216*8 

38*40 

In 

♦ » 

„ 1 220*0 

38*10 

1 

M 1 

» 1 224*6 

37*86 

1 


„ ' 227*7 

37*40 

1 


„ 233*3 

37*31 

1 


„ 2.34*5 

37*00 

2 


238*3 

36*1 

Incl 

i 

248*5 

35*88 

1 


„ 252*3 

33*68 

1 

*> 

M 254*8 

34*82 

1 


265*6 

34*70 

1 

„ 

266 9 

34*2 

lb 



273 

33*90 

1 

^ »» 


276*9 

33*35 

' In 



283*7 

32*75 

1 1 

1 .. 


291*2 

32*53 

I 1 

1 


293 9 

32*16 

1 2 

1 


298 6 

31*7 1 

1 lb 

1 


304 

31*05 

In 

»> 

„ 312*4 

30*5 i 

In 

»* 

„ 1 319 

29*96 

111 

1 >» 

„ 1 326 0 

29*4 

lb 

1 

„ 1 333 

29 00 

1 

1 

ty 


338 0 

28*1 

lb 

1 „ 


3 49 

27*90 

In 



351*7 

27*47 

1 



357*1 

27*05 

1 



, 362*4 

20*77 

1 

1 >* 


365*9 

26*60 

1 



368*0 

26*28 

1 

n 

.372*0 

25*90 

1 


’ 376*7 

25*66 

1 


„ 379 9 

26*5 

1 1*1 


y, 382 

24*95 

1 

0 80 

„ , * 388*7 

24*70 

1 

* «9 

„ 391*8 

24*45 

1 

1 f> 

39 4*9 

33*65 

1 

1 

1 10*3 

1 404*9 
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REPORT — 1900 . 

Uranium — cmitinued. 


Wave-length 
. Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

3223-24 

1 

22-80 

1 

22-G3 

1 

22 27 

1 

22-08 

1 

21-48 

1 

21-20 

2 

20-75 

In 

20 57 

1 

20 34 

1 

19 89 

1 

19-26 

In 

19 06 

1 

H-85 

1 

18-70 

1 

18-43 

1 

ISO.) 

‘ 2 

17-75 

r 

J73 

lb 

17 00 

1 

16 88 

1 

16 r>2 

1 

16-15 

In 

16 05 

111 

15 85 

1 

15-30 1 

1 

15 18 

1 

14 90 

1 

14-73 

In 

14-12 

In 

13-9 

In 

13 7 , 

In 

13-4 

In 

13-10 

1 

128 

lb 

12 32 

In 

11-8 

In 

11-49 

1 

112 1 

In 

10 S7 

In 

10 60 

1 

10 06 1 

1 

09-70 

1 

09 08 

1 

08 66 1 

1 

08-50 

1 

07-20 

1 

06 80 

1 1 

06 4 

1 iicl 1 

05-79 { 

1 ' 

05-33 

1 

04-10 • 

1 

03-90 

1 

03 07 

1 

02'65 1 

3 


Reduction to 
Vacuum 

1 

^ Oscillation 

X + 

1 

"a 

Frequency 
in Vacuo 

0-80 

10-3 

35410 0 

*» 

99 

416-5 

ff 

99 

417-7 

f9 

9 9 

422-2 

f 

99 

426-6 

99 

^9 

432-1 

>» 

99 

435-6 

» ' 

441-3 

„ „ 

413-5 

» ' 

446-4 I 


452-1 1 


460-0 1 


„ 

461-6 


,, 

465-2 

It 

„ 

167-0 

tt 

470-5 

t* 

„ 

475-2 

tt 

tt 

479-0 1 

tf 

tt 

485 

99 

99 

488-5 

tt 

99 

490-0 

tt 

99 

494-6 

99 

„ 

499-2 1 

99 

99 

500- 1 

ft 

tt 

503-0 

tt 

99 

509-9 

tt 

99 

511-4 

tt 

tt 

514-9 

tt 

tt 

517-1 

99 


524 8 

tt 

„ 

627 6 

tf 


529 

99 

99 

6.34 

99 

99 

5.37-6 

99 

79 

542 , 

99 

99 

517-6 

tj 

99 

564 

99 

99 

568-0 

tt 

99 

662 


99 

565-9 

tt 

99 

670 6 

tt 

tt 

57G-.3 

tt 

99 

680 7 

tt 

99 

688-5 

tt 

99 

693-9 



596-9 

*» M 

612-4 

1. 1 

6176 


622-6 

,, 1 

6.30 .3 

,, 1 „ 

6.36-1 

tt 11 1 

651-7 

»» H 

6.54-3 


664 9 

•* 1 tt 

670 2 
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UHANIUM— ucd. 


Reduction to 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Vac* 

~ 1 

A.-1- 1 

11 uni 

1 

1 

0 dilation i 

h're<iiu‘ncy 
in Vacuo 

3202*30 

1 1 

0*80 1 

10*3 

35074*2 

01*75 

1 


081*7 

01*43 



085*8 

00*03 



092*1 

00*12 

In , 


698 0 

00 22 

111 1 ,, 


701*2 

27IM) 8 

1 „ 


700*5 

9!) 2 

lb 

10*4 

714 

98*28 

1 


725*8 

97*87 

1 


731*1 

97*15 

In 


736*1 

97 25 

In 


739 0 

90 80 

1 


714*7 

9()*1 

lb 


754 

95*05* 



759 5 

95*30 

«> 

^ 1 n 


763*9 

95*00 

1 


767*8 

94*50 

In 



774*1 

91*05 

2 



779*9 

93*54 

1 

99 


780 5 

92*15 

In 



804*3 

91-4 

In 



814 

91*10 

1 



817 0 

90 78 

In 



821*9 

90*1 

lb 


„ 1 827 

89*9 

lb 


„ , 833 

89*2 

lb 


„ ' 812 

88*7 

11) 


» 849 

88*24 

1 


851*5 

87*15 

1 


„ 804*7 

80*9 

lb 


„ , 872 

86 27 

In 


„ ' 879*9 

80*0 

In 



883 

85*70 

In 


880*5 

85 *50 

1 1 


869*7 

85 :io 

1 ' 


892*4 

85 02 

1 

896*0 

84*77 

1 ' 1 „ 

899 2 

84*57 

1 1 » 1 ,, 

901*8 

81*12 

1 

907*8 

83*99 

1 

0 79 

909*4 

83*55 

In 



915*0 

83*33 

In 

it 


917*8 

82*52 

In 

ft 


928*3 

82*22 

1 



932*1 

81 90 

1 

if 


930*2 

81*07 

1 



939*2 

81 52 

1 



941*2 

81*16 

1 



945*8 

80*89 

In 



949*3 

80*13 

1 



969*1 

79*53 

In 

t» 


906*9 

7905 

In 


„ 

973*1 


Mg? 



278 


KEPORT — 1000 

Ueanium — continvcd. 


Beduction to 


Wavc-lengtli 

Spark 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

and 


1 

Spectrum 

Character 

A + 

A 

2778-35 

1 

0*79 

10-4 

77-27 

1 

)» 


^ 76-66 

1 


11 > 

76-45 

In 

»» 

11 

75-95 

In 


10-5 

' 75-60 

1 

», 

! 75-50 

1 

», 

11 

! 75-37 

1 

1, 

11 

' 75-16 

1 

,1 

11 

74-88 

1 

»> 

11 

74-54 

1 


91 

71-25 

1 

yy 

»y 

73-90 

1 

y» 

n 

1 73-74 

1 

»» 

11 

' 73 20 

1 

»• 

” 1 

1 72-75 

1 


11 

1 72-45 

1 

»» 

11 

1 72-33 

1 

»» 

>1 

72-02 

1 

yy 

” 1 

1 71-69 

1 

y, 

1 

71-35 

In 

>» 

11 

70 85 

1 

»♦ 

11 

70-41 

1 

yy 

- I 

' 70-15 

1 

»y 

11 

1 69-56 

1 

yy 

11 1 

! 69-40 

1 

»» 

11 1 

1 69-17 

1 


11 1 

1 68-95 

1 

»» 

11 

' 68 53 

1 


1 ' 

1 68-30 

1 

yy 


67 85 

1 

,y 


' 67-52 

In 

yy 

1 M 1 

66-97 

1 

,» 

11 

6()-26 

1 1 

,y 

M 

66 00 

1 

yy 

>1 

65-78 

1 

»» 

1 11 

65-50 

1 

,» 

1 

6,5-3 

Ibr 

„ 

1 

64-80 

1 

yy 


64-35 

1 

yy 

1 

63-82 

In 

„ 

11 

63-57 

1 

„ 

11 

62-98 

1 

yy 

1* 

62-50 

In 

11 

11 

61 90 

Id 

11 


61-55 

1 

11 

1 

61-33 

1 

91 

1 M 1 

60-46 

1 

11 

” 1 

69-90 

1 

yy 


5906 

1 

1 1* 


58-62 

1 

yy 

11 1 

58*63 

1 

fy 

11 1 

1 58-26 

1 

1 ” 


5803 

1 

1 

11 

• 67-93 

1 

1 .. 

11 


Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 


35982-2 

998-1 

36004-1 

006-8 

013-3 

017-8 

019- 1 

020- 9 
023-5 
027-1 
031-6 
035-3 
039-8 
042-0 
048-9 
064-8 
058-7 
060-3 
064-3 
068-6 
072-9 
079-5 
086-3 
088-6 
096-3 
098 1 
101-4 
104-3 
109-8 
113-9 
118-7 
122-9 
130-1 
139-4 
M2-8 
146-7 
119 1 
153 
158-5 
164-4 
171-4 
174-6 
182-3 
188-6 
196-4 
20M 
203-9 
216-4 
222-7 
233-9 
239-5 
210-7 
244-3 
246-3 
218-6 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OF THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 270 


Ub Aa n UM — continued. 


Wavc*lengtli 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Inienaiiy 

and 

Character 

Beduction to 
Vacuum 

09C illation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

A.+ 

1 

A. 

27!jTQ:> 

1 

0-79 

10-5 

36262-3 

67-40 

1 


265-6 

67*25 

1 



267-6 

56*40 

1 


»» 

268-7 

66.26 

1 


9 * 

283-7 

55-06 

1 


19 

286-3 

64-70 

Id 


»» 

291-0 

51-27 

2 



296-8 

53-87 

1 


19 

301-8 

63-62 

1 


99 

.306-7 

53-42 

1 


99 

308-0 

63-09 

1 



312-3 

62-57 

1 


99 

319*2 

52-03 

2 


99 

326-3 

51-32 

1 


10-6 

335-6 

.50-96 

1 



340*6 

60-69 

1 

I 

343*9 

60-60 

1 


346-6 

60-23 

1 



360*0 

50 06 

1 


99 

362-4 

48-98 

1 


99 

366-6 

48-60 

1 



.371-6 

48 03 

1 



379-1 

17 47 

1 



386-6 

47-26 

1 



389-3 

16-82 

1 


99 

396-1 

16-27 

1 



402-4 

45-99 

1 



1 406-1 

45-22 

1 


99 

1 416-3 

41-95 

1 



1 419-9 

44-50 

1 



! 426-9 

14-38 

1 


„ 

1 427-6 1 

13-79 

1 

„ 1 

1 435-4 

43-60 

2 


' 439*2 

13-32 

1 

„ ' 

1 441-6 

42-70 

1 


449-8 

42-18 

1 


19 

466-7 

41-88 

1 

0*78 

» 

460-8 

1 41-70 

1 , 

99 

463-1 

1 41-34 

1 1 


467-9 

11-19 

1 ' 


469-9 

40-94 

1 ; 


473-2 

10-63 

1 


477*4 1 

40-40 



480-4 

39-60 

1 ' .. 


492-4 1 

39-08 

1 



498-0 

38*66 

1 

>* 


603-8 

38*60 

1 



605-8 

38-23 

1 



509*3 

37-93 

l 



513*3 

37-76 

1 



616*7 

37-19 

1 



623-2 

36-46 

1 



533*1 

36-10 

1 



637-8 

36-86 

1 

»» 


641-0 



280 


REPORT — 1900 . 

XiB.A.mJJM—oontinued. 


I 


— 


Reduction to 


Wavo-leiigth 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

and 



Frequency 

Spectrum 

Character 

X+ 

A 

in Vacuo 

273506 

1 

0-78 

10 6 

36543-8 

35-42 

1 


>> 

646-9 

3505 

1 

1 

)) 

661-8 

34-80 

1 


• • 

555-1 

34-31 

1 


»9 

661-3 

34-04 

1 



665-3 

33-85 

In 


„ 

667-8 

33 41 

In 



573 8 

33-06 

1 


„ 

578-4 

32-60 

Ibr 


99 

68 4-6 

32-15 

In 


99 

590-6 

31-52 

1 


♦» 

699-1 

31-38 

1 


1 

600-9 

30 00 

In 

1 *» 

606-2 

30-13 

1 

1 

613-7 

30-20 

1 


616-7 

20-75 

Id 


622-8 

20-35 

1 

M >> 1 

628-2 

29-15 

1 


630-9 

28-8 

In 

>» 1 »» 1 

635-5 

28 65 

In 

l» »’ 

637-6 

28 3 

Ibr 


642 

27-65 

1 


6510 

27-40 

1 


„ 

654-3 

26-75 

In 


10-7 

663-1 

26 61 

1 


,, 

664-9 

26 01 

1 


,, 

673-0 

25-78 

1 


,, 

676-1 

26-56 

1 


„ 

679-0 

25-14 

1 


„ 

684-7 

24-65 

In 



692-6 

212 

Ibr 



697 

23-90 I 

1 


701-4 

23 80 

1 


702-7 

23-13 

1 1 

„ 

707-7 

23-25 

1 i 

•9 

710-1 

22-90 

1 

,, 

714-8 

21-96 

In „ 


727-7 

21-63 

1 


734-3 

21-26 

1 


737-1 

20-99 

1 ' „ 


740-6 

20 78 

1 1 


743-5 

20-50 

1 


>» 

747-2 

20-33 

1 


ft 

749-6 

20-00 

1 



754-0 

19-63 

1 



759-1 

19-43 

1 



761-7 

19-15 

1 



765-5 

19-00 

1 


ft 

767-6 

18-72 

1 


tt 

771-3 

18-18 

1 


„ 

778 6 

17-66 

1 



786-8 

17-25 

In 


It 

791-2 

17-10 

In 


»t 

793-2 

16-63 

1 

„ 

tt 

799-6 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OF THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 261 

VVilLm\J^~continncd. 




Reduction to 


Wave-length 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spark 

Spectrum 

and 

Character 



1__ 

A 

Frequency 
in Vacuo 

271C-48 

1 1 

0-78 

10-7 

36801-(*, 

10-20 

1 ' 



805 4 

1009 

1 ! 



806-9 

1600 

1 


„ 

812-8 

15-40 

In 


„ 

810 3 

15-10 

1 1 



820-3 

14-68 

1 



826-1 

14-40 

1 



829-8 

14-04 

1 



836-7 

13-57 

2 


99 

841-1 

13-33 

In 


99 

* 844-4 

12-68 

In 



853-2 

12-20 

1 


99 

859-8 

11-86 

1 


99 

864-4 

11-64 

1 


,, 

867-4 

11-23 

1 


872-7 

10-70 

In „ 


880-1 

i 10-20 

In „ 

99 

880-9 

09-63 

1 

99 

894-7 

00-12 

1 1 

,, 

901-7 

08-60 

1 ; 

99 

908-7 

08-45 

1 

99 

910-8 

08 06 

1 



910 2 

07-79 

1 


>> 

919 8 

07-59 

1 



922-5 

07-09 

2 


„ ' 929-3 

00-85 

1 


’ 932-5 

06-6 

Ibr 


„ 936 

00-3 

Ibr 


M 910 

05-87 

1 


„ 910-0 

05-33 

1 


„ 953-4 

04-90 

2n 


„ 959-2 

01-2 

Ibr 


„ 969 

03 83 

In 


10-8 

973-9 

02 9 

Ibr i ,, 

„ 

985 

01-95 

1 

1 

•> 

999-5 

01-08 

1 


„ 

37003-2 

01-50 

1 

! „ 1 „ 

005-0 

01-08 

1 

>> 

Oll-l 

00-38 

1 


021-0 

2699-76 

1 : 


029-7 

99-46 

1 

0-77 


033-7 

98-57 

2 



045 9 

98-15 

3 



051-0 

97-62 

1 



000-2 

97-16 

1 



005-3 

96-68 

1 



071-9 

90-40 

1 



075 8 

96-00 

1 



081-2 

95-60 

2 



090-7 

94.35 

1 



101-2 

93-88 

2 



110*6 

93-41 

2 



116-9 

92-49 

2 



129-6 

91-93 

In 

99 

„ 

137-3 



REPORT — 1900. 


Ubaniuai — continued. 




Reduction to 



Vacuum 

Wave-length 

Intensity 


Spark 

and 


1 

Spectrum 

Character 

X + 

A 

2691-17 

2 1 

0-78 

10-8 

90-65 

1 

»♦ 

99 

90-15 

1 

» »» 

89-23 

1 


99 

88 76 

1 

t, 

II 

88-07 

1 


If 

87-55 

In 

• t 

II 

86-9 

Ibr 

>» 


86-06 

2 

•» 

II 

85-7 

In 



81-70 

1 


II 

84-40 

1 


99 

84-17 

1 


99 

83-40 

2 

„ 

99 

82-40 

2u 

)* ' M 

81-80 

1 

»» »’ 

81-23 

In 


i» 

80-76 

1 


II 

80-3 

In 

„ 

1, 

80-0 

In 


791 

In 

„ 1 10-9 

78-96 

1 


78-63 

1 


78-14 

1 

1 

77-68 

1 

» 1 »» 

77-26 

1 


76-75 

1 

« ' 

76-50 

2 


76-00 1 

1 

>» *» 

76-18 

2di 


74-63 1 

In 


74-10 

In 

97 11 

73-73 

1 

i» » 

73-61 

1 

M •» 

73-26 

1 

?» »* 

72-80 

1 


72-38 

1 


72-08 

1 


71-40 

1 

M 1 >» 

70-99 

1 

„ 1 tt 

70-66 

In 

>1 

II 

70-60 

In 


II 

69-9 

In 

>» 

11 

69-31 

2 

l» 

11 

69-02 

1 

II 

19 

68-28 

1 

II 

99 

68-11 

1 

II 

II 

67*25 

In 

ff 

It 

66-6 

2br 

II 

II 

66*96 

1 

II 

11 

66-76 

1 

II 

II 

64-24 

2 

91 

II 

63-96 

1 

91 

99 

63-5 

1 Ibr 

99 


Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 


37147-8 
155-0 
161-9 
174-6 
181-1 
191-3 
197-8 
207 
218-5 
223 
237-2 
211-5 
214-6 
255-4 
269-2 
277-6 
285-5 
292-2 
298-5 
303 
316 
317-1 
323-0 
328-5 
3350 
340-9 
347-8 
351-3 
358-3 
369-8 
377-5 
384 9 
390-1 
393-1 
396-8 
403-0 
108-9 
413-1 
423-7 
428 4 
433-2 
438-2 
444 
462-0 
466-0 
466-6 
468-8 
480-9 
490 
499-0 
501-9 
513-6 
527-3 
534 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABLES OF THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 283 
U BAN I UM — emit imied. 


Reduction to 


Wave-length 

Intensity j 

Vacuum * 

Spaik 

Spectrum 

and ' 

Character | 

A + 

1 

A ' 


- 

- 

- - 

2663-3* 

Ibr ' 

0-78 

10-0 

62-90 

1 


»» 

62-2 

Ibr ' 


»» 

61-27 

1 



60-23 

1 



60-00 

2 


M 

59-00 

1 



69-19 

In 


>» 

58 86 

1 



68-49 

1 

99 

»* 

68-20 

1 

99 


67-96 

1 

99 


.57-45 

In 


1 

67-25 

In 

99 

»* 

56-6 

lb 

99 

>1 

66-6 

lb 

» 


65-05 

In 


11-0 

64-70 

1 

0 76 

„ 

54 3 

lb 



64-00 

1 


„ I 

53-50 

1 


»> 

63 20 

1 


»» 

52 95 

2 


>> 

,52-8 

In 

tt 


52 27 

1 1 



61-96 

1 


>. 

51-40 

1 

»» 

1 

l> 

60-95 

In 

’ 1) 

»» 

60-25 

111 


„ 

49-65 

1 

>» 

1 

49-15 

1 ,, 


1 

»» 

48-84 

In 

1 

1 J» 

48-3 

lb 

1 

1 ’’ 

1 1 

48-00 

In 


1 *» 

47-65 

In 

99 

.. 1 

47-17 

In 

99 


47-1 

lb 

99 

»> 

46-6 

lb 

99 


45-54 

2 



4 1-50 

1 

99 

1 

1 '* 

44-22 

1 

99 

1 

1 

43 62 

1 

99 

»» 

43-38 

1 



42*9 

In 

99 


42-00 

1 

99 

1 

l> 

41-66 

1 

99 

l> 

11-2 

In 

99 


40-43 

1 

99 

»» 

40-00 

1 1 

99 


39-70 i 

] 


It 

39-46 

1 ‘ 

f» 


39-10 

1 

99 

» 1 

38-7 

lb 

99 

1 n 


Oscillation 

Ficiiiieiicy 

in Yacuo 


:i7.>36-5 
512 1 
552 
5G5-2 
579-8 
.583- 1 
688-7 
694-7 
600-2 
604-9 
008 5 
Cl 1-9 
619-2 
622-0 
631 
647 
653-1 
668-0 
664 
668-0 
675-1 
679-3 
682-9 
685 
692 6 
697-0 
704-9 
711-3 
721-3 
729-8 
737-0 
741-4 
749 
763-3 
758-3 
760-9 
766 
773 
788-5 
S03-3 
S07 3 
815-9 
819-1 
826 
839-1 
844-0 
851 
861-6 
867-8 
872*1 
876-8 
880-7 
886 




♦ rb? 



284 


HEPOHT — 1900. 


Uranium— 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Keduction to 
Vacuum 

A + 

1_ 

a" 

2638-4 

lb 

0*76 

11*0 

37*82 

1 

tt 


37*48 

Ir 

>» 

n 

37-3 

lb 

»» 


36-33 

In 


44 

36-91 

1 

44 


35-69 

2 

>♦ 


35-3 

lb 

44 

„ 

34-6 

lb 

,, 

94 

34-2 

lb 

94 

99 

33-36 

Ir 

tf 

44 

32*74 

1 

94 

44 

32-50 

1 

»» 

ft 

32-08 

1 

>» 

44 

31*74 

1 

44 

11-1 

31*42 

2 

»» 


31-15 

2 


>» 

30-7 

lb 


„ 

29*96 

In 

49 

29*26 

1 

94 

28*99 

1 


ft 

28*67 

1 

»> 

49 

28-02 

1 

49 


27-62 

2 



26*70 

1 

)♦ 

44 

25*98 

1 1 


25-30 

1 



24-99 

1 

>1 

»> 1 

23-62 

In 

94 

” i 

22-60 

In 

44 


21*86 

In 

49 

ft 

21-39 

1 

44 


21*08 

1 

i» 

ft 

, 20*80 

1 

j» 


20-30 

1 

44 

tf 

20-18 

11 > M 

,, 

19*37 

1 

ft 

11 

18-26 

In 

44 

>1 

17*36 

1 

44 


16-99 

1 

»» 

11 

16*13 

1 

•> 

»» 

15*21 

In 

»» 


14*0 

In 

99 

11 

13-35 

In 

„ 

,, 

13-00 

1 

49 


12*62 

1 

99 


11*70 

1 

*> 

„ 

11-23 

1 

»» 

ft 

10-76 

1* 

49 

ft 

10-61 

1 

It 

ft 

10*01 

1 

tt 

ft 

09-82 

1 

0-75 

11 

09*34 

1 


11-2 

09*13 

1 

1) 

44 

1 08*62 

1 1 

99 

19 


Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 


37«91 
899 1 
9040 
907 
920-5 
926-5 
931-2 
935 
945 
951 
903 1 
972-2 
975-7 
981-« 
986*7 
991-3 
995-2 
38002 
012-6 
022-6 
026-4 
032-6 
0 10-6 
046-3 
059-6 
070-0 
079-9 
084-4 
104-3 
120-6 

129- 8 

130- 6 
141-1 
145-2 
152-6 
154-3 
166-0 
182-4 
195-3 
200-7 
212-0 
220-8 
244 
264-0 
259*1 
266-2 
278*1 
285-0 
292*1 
296*6 
302*9 
306-7 
312*7 
313-7 
323-3 
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Ueanium — oontinved. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduc 

Vac 

A + 

tion to 
uum 

A 

Oscillation I 

Frequency ' 

in Vacuo 

2608-26 

1 

0*75 

11*2 

38328-8 

07*65 

1 



339-0 

06*80 

1 



360-1 

06*60 

1 



364*1 1 

06-26 

1 



368 0 

05*86 

1 



.363-7 

06-48 

1 



369*5 

04*93 

1 



377*6 

04*74 

1 


„ 1 380*3 I 

04*37 

1 


„ 386-0 

04 00 

1 

391 3 

03-68 

1 


396 0 

03-60 

1 


„ 1 3U2 0 

03-10 

1 


„ 1 405-5 

02 61 

In 


„ 

413 3 

01*62 

2n 



426-4 

00*9 

lb 


» ' 437 

00*4 

lb 



444 

2699*90 

1 


451-8 

98-96 

1 



465 9 

97-77 

1 


483 4 

97-40 

In 


488 8 

97-10 

In 

.. 1 .. 

493-2 

96-23 

1 


606-2 

95-71 

1 



513-9 

95*45 

1 



617*8 

95-10 1 

In , „ 


522-9 

94*40 ' 

1 


532 6 

93 9 

In „ 


541 

93 67 

In 1 


644-3 

92 67 

1 1 


659-2 

92-2 

lb ' 


666 

91*35 1 

2 1 


678-8 

90-90 ! 

1 


„ , 585*4 

90-55 

1 


„ 690-7 

90-22 

1 



595-6 

89-70 

1 



603-3 

89*27 

1 



609-8 

89 00 

1 



613-7 

88*65 

In 



619-0 

87*9 

Ind 


11-3 

630 

87*60 

1 



634-6 

87-16 

2 



641-1 j 

86*33 

1 



653-5 

86-:i0 

1 



668*9 ' 

84-9 

2b 


675 

84-50 

1 


680-9 

83-6 


686 

82-73 

1 1 

707-6 

82-23 

1 

714-9 

81*83 

1 ' M 1 M 

720 9 , 

81*22 

2 „ 1 „ 

730-1 

80-67 

1 

„ ; 738 4 

79 62 

2n „ 

„ 753-6 

79-23 

In M 

„ 1 760 0 
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REPORT — 1900. 
Uranium — continuel* 




Reduction to 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intenflity 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

and 

Character 

A + 

1_ 

A 

Frequency 
in Vacuo 

2578*40 

1 

0*75 1 

11*3 

38772*5 

77*46 

1 

» 1 *’ 

786-5 

7714 

1 

i> »» 1 

701*4 

76-26 

1 


804*8 

76*63 

1 



816*7 

76-3 

In 


99 

819 

74*8 

lb 


• 9 

827 

73*3 

In 


99 

849 

73-04 

In 

19 


853*2 

72-73 

2 

99 

99 

857*9 

72-43 

2 


99 

862-5 

71-90 

1 

9* 

99 

870-5 

71-60 

1 

99 


874-9 

71-16 

1 

99 

99 

881-7 

70*77 

1 


99 

887- i 

70-43 

1 

99 

99 

892*7 

69-85 

1 

99 

99 

901*5 

69-46 

1 

99 

99 

907*4 

68*95 

Id 


99 

915*1 

68-06 

1 

99 


928*7 

67-22 

1 


11*4 

941*3 

67*00 

1 



944*6 

66*76 

1 


99 

948*4 

66*00 

1 



959*8 

65*62 

2 


99 

067*1 

64*65 

Ind 

0*74 

»9 

981-8 

64-02 

In 

99 

99 

989*9 

63*60 

In 

99 

99 

996-5 

63-07 

1 


99 

004*3 

62*93 

1 

99 

99 

006*4 

62*68 

1 

9> 


010-3 

62*19 

1 

99 


017-7 

61*76 

1 

99 

99 

024-3 

61-03 

1 


99 

035-4 

60-35 

In 


99 

045*8 

60*10 

1 

99 

99 

049*6 

59*60 

1 

99 

•9 

057*2 

69*30 

2 

99 


061*8 

68-43 

In 

99 

9’ 

075*1 

68*07 

In 


99 

080*6 

67*5 

1 


99 

074 

57*1 

1 

99 

99 

095*2 

66*29 

2 

99 

99 

107*7 

66*95 

In 

99 

99 

1 13-0 

65-62 

In 



118-1 

65*27 

In 

99 

99 

123*4 

64*9 

In 


99 

129 

64*52 

In 

99 

99 

134*9 

63*82 

In 

99 

99 

145-7 

63*63 

In 

99 

99 

150-1 

52*47 

In 

99 

99 

166-3 

62-00 

1 

99 


173-r. 

61*66 

1 

99 


1 180 5 

51*2 

In 

99 

99 

186 

60*9 

Inbr 

99 

99 

1 190 
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Ueanium — continued. 




Reduction to 

Wavo-length 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

Spark 

and 


Spectrum 

Character 


1 



\ + 





\ 

2660*7 

In 

0*74 

11*4 

60*1 

In 



49-43 

2 



49*26 

1 



48*40 

1 


n-5 

48-08 

1 



47-74 

1 



47-47 

1 



47-52 

In 



46-46 

In 



46-00 

1 



46-9 

In 



45-65 

In 


45-12 

1 

” 1 ” 

44-73 

J 



41.45 

1 



44*12 

1 



43-46 

In 



48-30 

In 


„ 

42-80 

1 



41 95 

2 



41-60 

1 



41*47 

1 



41*14 

1 



40*77 

1 



40-60 

1 



40-40 

1 



39-98 

1 



39-60 

1 



39-38 

1 



39-06 

1 



38-83 

1 



38-51 

1 



38-3 

In 



37-80 

1 



37*36 

1 



36*88 

1 



36*70 

1 



36-33 

1 



36-00 

1 



36-G6 

2 



35-03 

I 



31-95 

1 



33-32 

1 



33-03 

1 



32-80 

In 



32-40 

1 



31-88 

1 



31-66 

1 



31-6 

In 



30-95 

Ind 

»» 


30-38 

1 



30-14 

1 

!* ! 

11*6 

29-60 

1 



29*06 

1 

It 

ii 


Oscillation 
Frequency 
ill Vacuo 


38193-5 
203 
213*1 
2l6-(i 
22«-8 
233-8 
239 0 
243*2 
242*4 
258*9 
39265*8 
281 
272 8 
279*4 
285*4 
289*7 
294-8 
305*0 
307-5 
316-2 
328*4 
333*8 
336-9 
340-9 
346*7 
350*8 
352*4 
358*9 
364-8 
370-2 
373*3 
376*8 
381*7 
386 
392*7 
399-6 
407*0 
409-7 
415-6 
420-7 
426-2 
435-8 
437-0 
462-t 
466-9 
470-.> 
476-8 
484-9 
488-6 
491 
499-0 
508-3 
511-9 
620-3 
528*8 
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continued. 


Wave lengtli 
Spark 
Spectrum 

Intensity 
and 1 

Character j 

Reduction to | 

Vacuum | 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

X + 

1_ 

A 

• 2528-83 

1 i 

0-74 

11-6 

39532-6 

28-65 

1 

99 

635-3 

28-44 

1 

99 

638-6 

28-17 

1 

99 

542-7 

27-80 

1 



648-4 

27-50 

1 ! 

,, 


563-2 

27*2:i 

1 1 

ff 

M 667-5 

26-62 

1 I 

„ 

„ ' 670-7 

26 0 

Ibr , 


677 

25-46 

2 


1 686-2 

25-02 

1 

„ 

„ 692-0 

24 55 

1 


„ 599-4 

24-4 

1 


„ 1 602 

23 98 

1 


1 608-6 

23 8 

In 


„ 611 

23-1 

In 


, 622 

22-17 

1 


„ 636-8 

21-9 

1 

„ 641 

21-45 

1 1 

„ 648-2 

20-99 

1 

„ 665-4 

20 8 

In „ 

„ 658 

20-36 

1 

„ ' 665-5 

19‘50 

In 1 

M 1 678-7 

19-20 

1 

99 

683-6 

19 05 

1 


685-9 

18-66 

1 ' 


693 8 

18 0 

In 

,, 


702-5 

17 27 

In 

0 73 

»» 

714-0 

1 17-06 

In 


99 

717-3 

1 16-20 

1 


„ 

730 9 

15-80 

1 

,, 

99 

737 2 

15-63 

1 

„ 

739-9 

15-20 

Id 

99 

746-7 

14-86 

1 

,, 

752 0 

14-50 

1 


»> 

757-7 

14-17 

2 


99 

763-0 

13-8 

In 

„ 

99 

7G9 

13-4 

In 

99 

775 

12-7 

In 

99 

786 

12-20 

1 1 

» 

779-3 

12-10 

1 


„ 

779-6 

11-05 

In 


11-7 

812-3 

10-97 

1 

99 


813-6 

10-45 

1 


71 

821-8 

10 23 

1 

»» 

„ ' 825-3 

09-60 

1 ^ ” 


„ ' 835-3 

09-23 

In 

1 

„ 1 841-2 

08-45 

In 

' „ 853 6 

08 02 

1 

I M 860-4 

07-80 

1 

' „ 863-9 

07-60 

1 

„ 1 ♦> 

868-7 

j 07-18 

1 

»i >» 

873-7 

07-05 

1 

1 >• 

875-8 

06-65 

1 In 


883-8 

06-12 

1 ^ »» 

„ 890-6 



ON WAVE-LENGTH TABIiES OF THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS, 


Uranium — continued. 


Wave-length 

Spark 

Spectrum 

Intensity 

and 

Character 

Beduc 

Vaci 

A+ 

i 

lion to 
lum 

1_ 

A 

2306*38 

1 

0-73 

11*7 

01*7 

Ind 


„ 

04*0 

Ind 



03*4 

Inbr 

„ 


02*5 

In 


„ 

02*00 

1 



01*45 

1 


99 

00*95 

2 


99 

2499*68 

2n 


„ 

98*90 

1 


99 

98*36 

1 

„ 

99 

97*86 

1 



07*06 

2n 


99 

96*13 

In 


9* 

96*85 

In 

• J 

99 

95*1 

In 


99 

94*86 

1 


99 

94*6 

In 



04*3 

In 


99 

93*8 

lb 

„ 

11*8 

93*00 

1 



92*4 

lb 


„ 

91*43 

In 

..... 

01*03 

2 »» 

90*72 

1 

„ 

89*87 

1 - V 

M 

89*33 

1 „ ' 

80*12 

1 „ 

88*87 

1 


88*63 

1 


88*25 

1 n 


87 05 

1 


87*70 

1 

„ 

87*50 

1 


87*17 

1 1 

>9 

86-83 

1 1 

>9 

86*60 

1 


86*27 

1 

99 

85*85 

1 ! 

99 

85*18 

1 1 


8.5*00 

1 ! 


84*72 

1 


84*30 

1 

„ 


84*08 

1 


,, 

83*88 

1 


99 

83*37 

1 


99 

83*08 

1 

91 


82*75 

1 

99 


82*30 

1 



82*00 

1 


99 

81*60 

In 

99 

9> 

81*10 

In 


99 

80*73 

1 i 

9* 

80*58 

1 

99 

1 80*26 

1 



Oscillation 
F’*eqiat‘ncy 
in Vacuo 


inn 
924 
934 
048 
05fV3 
9^1 .5‘1 
073- 1 
903*4 
4000.5-9 
014*7 
022*7 
036 0 
050*3 
054*8 
062 
070*7 
076 
OHO 
088 
100*5 
110 
126*8 
132*2 
137*2 
160*0 
150 7 
162 0 
167*1 
171*0 
177 1 
ISIO 
186 0 
180*9 
194 5 
200*0 
206 4 
209 1 
215*0 
226 7 
220*6 
234*2 
241*0 
244*6 
246 8 
256 I 
260 S 
26,6 6 
283*3 
278*3 
284*8 
292*9 
298*9 
301*4 
306*7 


1900 . 


U 




REPORT — 1900 . 



Uranium — continued. 


] 

Wave-leiij^th 

Spaik 

Spocti-um 

\ 

\ 

1 Intensity 

j and 

' Charactev 

i 

Reduction to 

1 Vacuum 

' ^ 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
ill Vacuo 

2t79(;7 

i 2 

1 0*73 1 

1 11-8 

4o:u(;i 
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Uranium — continued. 


Spaik 
Sport uiJti 


2UuW>2 
52-78 
52-21 
51-85 
51-2() 
50 ‘*0 
50- (18 
50-51 
4!) 92 
49 80 
49 55 
49-21 

48 98 
48-()l 
48-57 
47-9 
47 52 
1(1-95 
4l)-6() 
4(5-22 
15-78 
14-9 
4 1 05 
41 12 

49 (50 
42-97 
12-50 
42-0 
41 -(59 
41-40 
40-53 
39-G 
:’.9-44 
99- J 1 
98-60 
98 19 
97-75 
97-55 
9(5-70 
3(5-45 
95-19 
94-84 
34-14 
39-85 
33-37 
32-97 
32-64 
32-41 
91-92 
31-7 
31*35 
30-95 
90-29 
29-55 
29-1 


Intenftity 

and 

Cliaracter 


I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

In 

1 

1 

Ind 

1 

Ind 

Ind 

1 

1 

2i- 

1 

lb 

I 

1 

Ind 

lb 

1 

1 

1 

I 

In 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

In 

In 

1 

Ind 

1 

lb 

lb 


O'-cMlhitioii 

KriMiutMu-y 

HI V.iouo 


407 15-8 
758-1 
7(57 5 
779 » 
781 3 
789 3 
799-0 
795-8 
805-6 
817-6 
811-6 
817-5 
821-1 
827 5 
• 891 7 
899 3 
815-8 
855-2 
8(51 2 
867-4 
871-7 
889-5 
899-7 
902-5 
911-9 
921-6 
929-7 
998 
914-1 
959-0 
962-8 
978 
980-9 
986-0 
995- 1 
41002 9 
009-1 
012-7 
027-1 
091-2 
059-5 
058-4 
0(55 1 
075-1 

089- 2 

090- 0 
095-6 
099-4 
107-8 
111 
117-5 
124-2 
19(5 3 
117*9 
155 


Heduction to 
Vacuum 


\ + 

0-72 


12-0 
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U BANIUM — eontinu ed. 


Wave-length 

Intensity 

Reduction o 
Vacuum 

Oecillation 

Spark 

Spectrum 

and 

Character 

A + 

1 

A~ 

Prcquenpy 
in Vacuo 

2428-33 

1 

0-72 

12 1 

41166-1 

28-19 

1 


12-2 

170-7 

27-73 

1 


II 

178-6 

27-56 

1 


»» 

181-6 

27-20 

1 


II 

187-5 

26-66 

1 



196 9 

26-20 

1 



204-5 

25-46 

In 



217-1 

25-1 

In 



223 

24-5 

In 



230 

21-28 

1 



237 2 

23-84 

1 



244-7 

23-35 

In 



263-0 1 

23 15 

1 



256-4 1 

22 7 . 

lb 



264 1 

22-0 

lb 



276 

20-6 

lb 

0-71 


300 

19-69 

1 



315-5 1 

18-90 

1 



328-9 

18-44 

2 



336-8 

18-00 

1 



344-3 

17-73 

1 



349 0 

16-85 

In 

ft 


364-3 

16-32 

In 



370-7 

14-7 

Ind 



401 

14-20 

In 



109-4 

13-77 

1 

If 


1 416 8 

13-05 

1 I 



1 429-1 

12-60 

1 , 


12-3 

137 8 

12-38 

1 


II 

1 410-6 

11-97 

1 

II 

II 

, 147 6 

1 1 30 

1 

11 

II 

133 7 

10-35 

In 

II 

II 

475 5 1 

09 67 

1 

II 


187 2 

09 37 

1 

It 

1 ” 

492 3 

07-67 

1 

It 

1 

! 1’ 

521 -7 

07-15 

1 

It 


530-6 

06-77 

1 

• 1 

j 

537-2 

06-64 

1 



541-2 

06-3 

In 

' It 

II 

545 

03-87 

In 

1 


552-7 

04-51 

1 

If 

If 

576-2 

03 50 

2n 1 

II 

II 

593-7 

03-00 

In 

II 


602-3 

02-68 

1 


ii 

(109-7 

02-28 

1 



, 614-8 

01-56 

In 



1 627-1 

01-4 

In 


II 

630-1 

01-2 

In 



633-6 

00-66 

1 



1 644-9 

00-42 

1 

9» 

II 

647-1 

00-09 

1 

II 

II 

662-8 

2399-85 

1 



667-0 

98-66 

In 

II 

II 

' 677-9 

97-80 

1 

• fl 

12-4 1 

692-6 
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U BAN lUM — contiiived. 


Wavc-longth 
Spark 
Specti uin 


Intennity 

and 

Character 


Reduction to 
Vacuum 


2497-46 

2 

0*71 

12*4 

41698 6 

97-20 

2 



703*0 

96-23 

1 



719*8 

94-14 

1 



766*2 

93*32 

In 



770*6 

92*8 

In 



780 

92*4 

In 



787 

92-1 

In 



792 

91*68 

In 



799*3 

91*07 

1 



809*9 

90*80 

1 



814*6 

90*48 

1 



820*2 

90*2 

Inb 



826 

89*33 

1 



840*4 

88*51 

1 



854*8 

87*30 

1 



875*9 

87-0 

Inb 



881 

85*65 

1 



901*9 

86-39 

1 



909*5 

86*18 

1 



913 2 

83-15 

Inb 



943-6 

83*00 

1 


12*6 

951*4 

80*8 

In 



990 

79*85 

1 



42006 9 

78*67 

1 



027-8 

78-24 

2 



035*4 

77*91 

2 



041 2 

77*58 

1 



047*3 

77*06 

1 



056-6 

76*61 

1 



064*3 

76*24 

1 



070*9 

75*92 

1 



076*5 

74*2 

Inb 

ty 


107 

73*00 

1 

0-70 


128*2 

72*85 

In 



131*1 

72*0 

In 



146 

71*6 

In 



153 

70*96 

1 

ff 


164*6 

70*8 

Inb 

V 


167 

7017 

In 



178 6 

69*12 

In 



197*3 

68*50 

In 


12*6 

208*2 

68*2 

Inb 



211 

67*6 

Inb 



226 

67-20 

In 



231*1 

66*7 

Inb 


’’ 

210 * 

66*06 

In 



261*9 

66*7 

Inb 

y9 


268 

66*28 

In 



266*7 

64*34 

1 

f* 


282 5 

64*0 

Inb 

f 1 


289 

63*60 

1 



297*4 

62-8 

Inb 

91 


310 

62*44 

1 

9* 


316*5 

62*1 

Inb 

• 1 

>» 
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Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 
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Uranium — continued. 


Yave- length 

Intensity 

Beduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 

6spark 

Spectrum 

and 

Character 

— 

1_ 

Fretiuency 
in Vacuo 

24r)inH 

« 

1 

A -4 

0-70 

A 

12-0 

41332-9 


1 

„ 

„ 

:53s-2 

GO-85 

In 



344-7 

oU 5 

Inb 


„ 

309 

ns 02 

In 

>» 


3.79-7 

ns 28 

1 

»» 


3.91 *2 

nS 02 

1 



395 9 

57 (‘,7 

1 



102-2 

nG-Of) 

1 

• 

It 

„ 

115-1 

5ri*5i^ 

In 

>t 

It 

122 7 


1 

tt 


130 0 

55 70 

1 

tt 


4.37-0 

55-40 

In 

tt 


113 1 

55-20 

1 

,, 


1407 

51-8:i 

1 

tt 


453-4 

51-3 

Inb 

tt 

12-7 

4G3 

5.3 G 

Inb 

tt 

1? 

175 5 

52-0 

Inb 

tt 


48H 

51 -90 

2 

tt 


.505-1 

50 2 

Inb 


It 

.537 

49-97 

2 

tt 

1. 

511-0 

49 70 

2 


„ 

.515-0 

49-00 

Ln 


tt 

.558-6 

4S-35 

In 

tt 

tt 

570- 1 

17-0 

Ind 

tt 

tt 

.581 

47-08 

1 

tt 

It 

593-4 

iG-2G 

2 

tt 

it 

608-3 

45-50 

In 

tt 


022 1 

45 08 

In 

tt 

It 

029-8 

44 G5 

1 

tt 

It 

037-6 

41-02 

In 

„ 

,, 

649-1 

42-9G 1 

1 

tt 


068 3 

42-50 

In 

tt 

,, 

070-7 

41-15 

2 

tt 

It 

095-9 

40-99 

1 

11 

12-8 

704 i 

40-44 

1 

It 


71 1 2 

,38-98 

In 

>t 


722-0 

.38-57 

1 

tt 


748 4 

88-07 

2n (Fe) 



757 5 

87-01 

2 

tt 


777 0 

8G-50 

In 



786-2 

35-88 

In 

tt 


797-6 

85-20 

1 

tt 


810-1 

34-37 

In 

tt 


825-3 

.33-13 

1 

tt 


849-2 

.S2-G5 

1 

t> 


867-0 

32-2.3 

1 

tt 


864-6 

31 93 

1 

tt 


870-1 

30-28 

1 

tt 


900-5 

29-50 

1 

tt 


914-7 

29-40 

1 

ft 


910-8 

28-9.0 

1 

tt 


92.5-0 

28-58 

1 

tt 

11 

931-9 

28-35 

In 

tt 

» 

936-1 

27-93 

1 

1 

11 

943-8 
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Reduction to 


Wave-length ’ 

Intensity 

Vacuum 

0‘ dilation 

Spark 

and 





Frcfinency 

Spectrum 

Character 

X + 

1_ 

A 

in Vacuo 

2427-45 

1 

0-70 

12-8 

42952-8 

27-07 

1 


12 9 

959 6 

26-50 

2 



970-0 

2ry72 

In 

0-69 


9H4 6 

25.51 

2 



988-4 

24-00 

2 



999-7 

24-07 

In 



3015-2 

23-44 

1 



026-7 

21-6 

Inb 



061 

21-1 

Inb 



070 

20-22 

In 



085-5 

18-51 

3 



43118 3 

18-21 

3 



123-8 

17-9 

In 



130 

17-6 

In 



136 

17-2 

Inb 



143 

15 92 

In 



166-6 

15-07 

In 



182 3 

14-43 

1 



194 3 

14-22 

1 


13-0 

198 1 

13-87 

1 



204 6 

13-23 

1 



216-6 

12-60 

2 



228-4 

11-67 

2 



215-8 

10-71 

2 



263-7 

10 43 

2 



269-0 

09-S0 

1 



280 8 

08-80 

In 

»» 


299-5 

OH 35 

In 



308-0 

06-94 

2 



334-6 

05 68 

2 



358-2 

04-46 

1 1 



381-1 

03-95 

1 



390-7 

03-70 

In 



396-4 

02-75 

1 



413 3 

01-97 

In 



428-1 

01-55 

In 



436 0 

01-0 

Inb 


13-1 

446 

00-80 

In 



450-0 

2299-22 

1 



479-9 

98-41 

2 



495 2 

97-77 

1 

** 


607-4 

97-06 

1* 



520-8 

96-91 

2 



523 7 

96-29 

1 



536-4 

96-93 

1 



542-2 

96-70 

1 



516-6 

96-40 

1 



552-3 

94-93 

1 



561-2 

94-53 

1 



668-8 

93-65 

2 



585-6 

91-69 

1 



622-8 

90-70 

1 



641-7 

90-60 

1 

ff 


643-6 

89-33 

1 

If 

„ 

667-8 
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iTave-leiigth 

Spark 

Spectrum 


2288-97 
88-66 
88-35 
87-85 
86-82 
85-76 
85-23 
84-90 
83-80 
88*42 
82-85 
81-9 
81-20 
81-03 
80-20 
80-05 
79*16 
78-7 
78-5 
78-0 
77-66 
77-15 
76-80 
76-25 
76-10 
75-18 
74-65 
74-55 
74-15 
73-93 
73-44 
72-73 
72-40 
71 85 
70-37 
69-8 
68-9 
68-55 
67-3 
66-02 
65-50 
64-4 
63-90 

63- 37 
62-80 
62-45 

61- 5 
59-70 
58-00 

64- 60 

62- 8 
52-47 
51*18 
49*93 
49-36 


Intensity 

and 

Character 


1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

In 

In 

1 

2 

In 

2 

In 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

In 

In 

In 

1 

In 

In 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

In 

1 

Inbr 

Inb 

In 

Inbr 

2n 

2n 

Inb 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

1 

In 

In 

In 

1 

1 

1 

In 


Reduction to 
Vacuum 

Oscillation 
Frequency 
in Vacuo 

A + 

1_ 

A 

0-69 

13-1 

43674-7 



680-6 


13-2 

686-4 



696-0 



715-6 



735 9 



746-1 



752-4 



773-5 



780*8 



791-7 



810 



823-4 



826 6 



842 6 



845-5 



862-8 



871-5 



875 



886 

0*68 


891-7 



901-3 



908-1 



918-7 



921-6 


13-3 

939*3 



949-6 



951-4 



959-2 



963-4 



972-9 



986 6 



993-0 



44003*7 



032*4 



043 



0()1 



067-7 



092 

1 M 


116-9 



127-1 

i yy 


148-5 

I 


158-3 


13-4 

168-3 



179-6 



186-5 



206 


99 

240*2 


99 

273-6 

If 

99 

340-4 

f* 

99 

376 

»f 

99 

382-3 

ft 

99 

407-7 

ft 

13-6 

432-3 

>1 

1 „ 1 443-8 
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U RANI UM — oontmucd. 


Wave-length 

Intensity ! 

Reduction to 

Vacuum 

Oscillation 

Spectrum 

Character 

A + 

1_ 

A 

in Vacuo 

2248-83 

1 

0-68 

13-5 

44454-1 

48-00 

2 



469-3 

47-12 

1 



487 9 

46-34 

1 



603-4 

45-00 

In 



529 9 

44-40 

In 



541-8 

44-17 

In 



646-4 

43-65 

In 



656-7 

43-46 

In 



560-7 

42-73 

In 



675-0 

40-18 

1 



025-8 

39-9 

In 



631 

38-02 

1 


13-6 

668-8 

37-46 

2 



679-9 

30 57 

1 



696-7 

.36-88 

In 



711-6 

34-0 

Inb j 



749 

32-88 

In 

.. . 

771-6 

32-41 

In 



7810 

30-(57 

In 



816-0 

29 0 1 

Inb 

o!:? 


837-5 

28-88 ! 

1 



862-0 

28-39 

In 



861-8 

28 23 

In 



805-1 

27-96 

In 



870-7 

27-18 

In 



886-2. 

22 35 

1 


13-7 

983-7 

21-5 

Inb 



45001 

19-32 

In 



04.5-1 

17-03 

In 



079-5 

16-15 

In 



109-6 

16-45 

In 



123-9 

10 96 

In 


CO 

216-4 

06-05 

In 



316-1 

00-80 

1 


13-9 

424-1 

2194-86 

1 

1 ..... 1 

647-3 


Isomeric Naykthalenc Ihrinttlves. — lie^ort of the Committee^ comiding 
of Vrofessor W. A. Tilden (G/uiirman) (out i)i\ H. E. Arm- 
strong (Secretary). {Brawn Kjt by the Secretary.) 

The investigation of the action of bromine on betanaphthol, referred to in 
the 1898 Report, has been continued during the past year with the assist- 
ance of Mr. W. A. Davis. One of the most important points established 
is that the nature of the product obtained on tribrominating is largely a 
question of the conditions. In the presence of a solvent (glacial acetic 
acid) the tribromonaphthol melting at 155° is the chief product ; but if 
bromine be used alone, and the action take place rapidly at 100°, the 
isomeric tribromonaphthol (m.p. 159°), described in the 1898 Report, is 
principally produced. This result is more particularly of interest on 
account of the fact that the latter compound contains but one, whilst the 
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former contains two, of its bromine atoms in the hydroxylated ring — 
which is proved to be the case by their behaviour on oxidation, the tribro- 
monaphthol melting at 159° being convertible into dibromo-, and that 
melting at 155° into bromo-phthalic acid — so that in the one case the non- 
hydroxylated ring, and in the other the hydroxylated ring, is attacked. 

Unexpected difficulties have been encountered in attempting to deter- 
mine the position of the second bromine atom in the hydroxylated nucleus 
of the tribromonaphthol melting at 155°. This compound affords a 
dibromoquinone isomeric with that produced on decomposing the dibromo- 
nitroketo-compound derived from dibromonaphthol. Both these dibromo- 
quinones are converted into 1:3:4 bromophthalic acid on oxidation. 
Consequently th(5 one contains a bromine atom in position 3, and the other 
a bromine atom in position 4. When subjected to the action of aniline, 
however, both yield the same two anilides. 



Nll.Ph Nll.Ph 


Nor have results yet been obtained by means of alkalies which afford a 
solution of the problem. 

The dibromoquinone obtained from the bromonaphthol melting at 155° 
is remarkably sensitive to oxidation, being slowly converted into the 
dibromohydroxy- quinone when kept ; a result which appears to favour 


O 



the view that bromine is present in the tribromonaphthol in position 3. 
The dibromoquinone in question may be recrystallised from ethylic acetate, 
but if left too long in contact with the solvent it is converted into an 
infusible condensation product. This quinone is therefore a compound 
which it will be desirable to study in detail. 

The tribromonaphthol melting at 155° is acted on with difficulty by 
bromine, remaining for the most part unchanged when its solution in 
acetic acid is digested with bromine during thirty to forty hours at 100° 
to 1 20°, only a small portion being converted into the tetrabromonaphthol 
melting at 172°, described by Armstrong and Rossiter. The tribromo- 
naphthol melting at 159°, under similar conditions, is without difficulty 
converted into a tetrabromonaphthol melting at 184°, which is convertible 
into a tribromoquinone isomeric with that obtainable from the isomeric 
tetrabromonaphthol. A third tetrabromonaphthol has been obtained in 
small quantity together with that melting at 184° by acting directly on 
betanaphthol with dry bromine. It is distinguished by yielding a tetra- 
bromonaphthaquinone. 

Both tribromonaphthols are easily reduced at 100° by a saturated 
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solution of hydrogen iodide, the bromine atom in position 1 being dis- 
placed. Two new dibromonaphthols are thus obtained : that from the 
tribromonaphthol melting at 155® melts at 137® to 138°, and that from 
the isomeric naphthol melts at 127°. On digesting these dibromonaphthols 
with alcohol and sulphuric acid under similar conditions that containing 
one of the bromine atoms in the hydroxylated ring yields only about 55, 
whilst that containing both bromine atoms in tlie non- hydroxylated ring 
yields about 61 per cent, of ether. 

.V comparison of the behaviour of the various chloro- and bromo- 
betanaphthols towards hydrogen iodide with their behaviour on elheriti- 
cation is of interest as showing that both changes are subject to similar 
influences ; they therefore may be discussed from the same point of view. 
As the reducing effect is confined to the bromine atom contiguous to the 
OH group, this alone being displaced by hj^drogen, the OH group must 
be supposed to be concerned in the change. Probably it exercises an at- 
tractive influence, and this influence must be regarded as subject to modi- 
fication by every change in the liydrocarbon radicle, so that reduction 
takes place less readily just as etherification takes place less readily in the 
case of the more fully substitutt*d compounds. The etherification of the 
derivatives of betanaphthol has been discussed by Mr. Davis from this 
point of view in a paper published in the ‘ Transactions of the Chemical 
ilociety ' early in the present year (77, 33). 


Oti the Constitution of Camphor. JBif A. Lapwortii, D.8c. 

[Ordered by the General Committee to be printed in edietiso.] 

The question of the constitution of camphor has occupied the attention 
of a large number of chemists for many years, and it still presents oppor- 
tunities for much speculation. Recently, liowever, it has come to be fully 
recognised that the earlier writers on the subject were misled by tlie ease 
with whicli benzenoid compounds could be obtained from many camphor 
derivatives, and it is now quite clear that the greatest care must be exer- 
cised in attributing special significance to evidence based on observations 
of this kind. 

The formation of large quantities of /;-cynienennd carvacrol from cam- 
phor by the action of phosphorus pentoxide was the basis of some of these 
earlier speculations, and to carry the arguments to their logical conclusion 
it would be necessary to make the formulai account for the production of 
wi-cymene, which is obtained in considerable amount when zinc chloride 
or phosphorus pcntasulphide is the agent,* and also of 1.2.4. dimethyl 
ethyl benzene and 1 . 2 . 3 . 5 tetramethylbenzene.*-^ The formation of 
1.3.4 acetyldimcthylbeiizeneby the ^lctionof sulphuric acid on camphor 
would also require elucidation. 

It appears natural to suppose that, if we are still unable to discover 
with certainty the principles underlying the changes referred to, we 
should also be cautious in interpreting the meaning of other transforma- 
tions which involve any alteration in the structure of closed rings, and it is 
now pretty generally recognised that the divergence of opinion which still 
exists with regard to the constitution of the camphor nucleus must be due 

* Armstrong and Millar, Jier. 16, 2225. - Tbut.j loc. cit. 

“ Armstrong ami Kipping, Trojis. Sor.^ 63, 75. 
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to the occurrence of unsuspected intramolecular changes during reactions 
which are at present deemed susceptible of only one simple interpretation. 

In the case of a problem of this kind in which a very large amount of 
experimental material has to be dealt with, some of which appears to 
point conclusively to one view and some in an equally unequivocal manner 
to another, it would appear to be the most logical course to sift the 
material in such a way that the relative value of the evidence on each 
side may be compared, and, if possible, so as to gain a clue as to the exact 
points at which the tendency appears to change, so that particular atten- 
tion may then be directed to those points. 

In the present communication it is proposed first of all to select from 
the material those facts which bear directly on the points at issue, 
accepting only those conclusions which no longer reasonably admit of 
dispute, and then to discuss the significance of the rest of the evidence 
relating to the still undecided question of the ultimate structure of the 
camphor molecule. 

A.— GENERAL NATURE OF CAMPHOR. 

Camphor has the formula CjoHj^O : it is a ketone, as it yields well- 
defined hydrazones, an oxime and a semicarbazone. It is saturated, and 
therefore must be considered to consist of two closed carbon rings, of which 
one includes the carbonyl or ketone group r CO. 

As it will clearly be of importance to be able to refer to either of these 
rings, one will afterwards be termed the ketone ring, and the other the 
hydrocarbon ring. 


B.—PROPERTTES AND TRANSFORMATIONS 
OF THE KETONE RING. 

1. The Ketone Ring contains the Group — CILj.CO — 

That the carbonyl group > CO of camphor is in direct attachment to 
a methylene group — CH 2 — is proved conclusively by the following 
considerations : — 


(a) Formation of Camphoric Acid by the Oxidation of Camphor. 

When camphor is treated with the usual oxidising agents it is con- 
verted into camphoric acid, Cj^Hj^Oi, a saturated, dicarboxylic acid. 
This transformation is simply explained only by the assumption that the 
change proceeds in accordance with the scheme 




/CH, 


^\co 

Camphor. 


C«H 


^COOH 

"Ndooh 


Camphoric Acid. 


(b) Formation and Properties of the simplest Substitution Derivatives of Camphor. 

(i) Halogen and Hitro-compounds , — Camphor ordinarily yields only 
mono- and c?i-substitution derivatives (termed a-derivatives) on treat- 
ment with the characteristic substituting agent such as the halogen or 
nitric acid, and with aliphatic saturated ketones the position of substitution 
is at the carbon atom contiguous to the carboxyl group. 
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The a-mono-halogen derivatives, such as a-monobromocamphor, on 
treatment with oxidising agent are converted into camphoric acid 


C«H 


1 1 


/CHBr 

nSo 




COOH 

COOH 


The a-di-derivatives are only oxidised with great difficulty, and on 
treatment with alkalis are usually converted into the a-??iono-derivatives. 
Thus when a-bromocamphor is chlorinated it yields a mixture of two stereo* 
isomeric bromoclilorocamphors, both of which are converted into a-chloro- 
camphor on treatment with alkali, so that both halogen atoms must be 
attached to the same carbon atom ^ 

/CHBr /CClBr /CHCl 

I C,H,/ I C«H, / I 

x:o \co N^o 

a- Iji omocamphor. t/a-Bromcchlorocaniphor. o-Chlorocamphor 

Again the a-inonohalogen derivatives when heated with nitric acid 
are converted into nitroderivatives, which yield a-nitrocamphor on treat- 
ment with alkali ; nitrocainphor when heated with acids is converted into 
the oxime of camphoric anhydride. Moreover the a-nitrocamphors exist 
in tautomeric forms, characteristic of nitrocompounds containing tlie 
group >CH.N02.‘^ 

/OHBr /CBr.NO^ /CH.NO2 

C,H, / 1 I I 

^CO ^CO ^CO 

/O : N.OH 


(ii) Cnmp/ior yif‘7(ls AlA)/7idrne Derirativps on Treatmvnt ndih Aldf^ 
hydrs. — When camphor is acted on by, for example, benzaldehyde, in 
presence of sodium, condensation occurs, and a benzylidene camphor is 
finally obtained. Its constitution must be expressed by the formula 


CsH 


.C : CII Ph 

4< I 

^CO 


as only ketones containing the group - CO — arc known to react in 
this way. 

(hi) Camphor is capaf tie of taking in the Claisen Eeaciion.~T\\v 

Claisen condensation, which is capable of application among saturated 
ketones only to those containing the group — CHo . CO — , is applicable to 
camphor under certain conditions, and isonitro-, and hydroxy-methylene 
camphor, «kc. are readily obtained. These can only be expressed by the 
formula* 


/C : N.OH /C : CH.OH 

CsH.y I and C«H„< | 

\co N:o 


' Lowry, Tran^. Chem. Stic., 73, 509. 
‘ Jlutl , 73, 980. 
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2. The Relation between Camphob and Camphoric Acid is in 

REALITY THE SIMPLE ONE EXPRESSED BY THE SCIIEME 


CsH 


yCH, 

I 

^CO 


->C,H 


yCOOH 

*'\C00H 


It has been usual in discussing the relationship between these two 
substances to dismiss the subject with a few words, but the point requires 
much more careful consideration and proof than it is usually deemed 
worthy of, and it cannot be insisted too frequently that in dealing with 
the mutations of closed-chain compounds, such as the derivatives of cam- 
phor, such transformations should be regarded from all points of view, 
especially, as in the present instance, where the evidence derived from the 
difTei’enfc fields of work cannot be viewed in its entirety until the point is 
decided beyond all doubt. 

In the case in question, fortunately, there is no doubt whatever that 
the ordinary view is the correct one, as, besides the various modes in 
which it is possible to pass from camphor to camphoric acid, which hav(i 
already been referred to, the relationship has been established by a series 
of simple changes which render it possible to traverse the ground in the 
reverse direction. The evidence is as follows : ^ - 


(a) Camphoric Acid readily yiekh Ilomocamphoric AvkU 

When camphoric anhydride is treated with sodium amalgam under 
suitable conditions, it is reduced to a lactone, campholide, as follows 


/CO 

0 , 11 , 4 / >0+4H=C,n 

^co/ 


/CH,. 

,,/ >0+H,0 

\co / 


and campholide when heated with potn.ssium cyanide yields cyanocampholic 
acid, from which homocamphoric acid is easily obtained on hydrolysis. 
The changes are of the following kind : 


/CH.,, /CH.,.CN 

C„H„( '>0->C,H„/ 

\ CO / ^COOH 


>C,H, 4 / 


CH,.COOII 


Campliolide. 


Cyanocampholic Acid. 


coon. 

Homocamphoric Acid. 


(b) Homocamphoric Acid and Camphor are related to one another in the 
followiny way : 


.CH2.COOH 

^COOH 


CgH 


14 


/CH2 


and the evidence on which this statement is based is twofold. 

o-Cyanocamphor yields Homocamphoric Acid on Hydrolysis. — Cyano- 
camphor, a product of the action of cyanogen or cyanogen bromide 


* Haller, Compt. Itend.y 122, i4fi, 
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on sodium camphor, or of the dehydration of the oxime of 
aldehyde, must necessarily be an « -derivative. 


/CHNa /CH.CN 

I +Br.CN=C,H / | +NaBi 

^CO ^CO 

.CH.CH iN.OH /CH.CN 

/ I I 

^CO ^CO 


a-camphor- 


and when this compound is boiled with alkalis it suffers hydrolysis in two 
senses, being converted into ammonia and homocamphoric acid.^ 


/CH.CX 

CsH / I 

^CO 


+ 3H,0=aH 


^CH,.COOH 
‘ '\000H 


+ NH, 


(c) Camphor mntj be regenerated from lioinoeamphoru Acid, 

When the barium salt of homocamphoric acid is subjected to dry 
distillation it is broken up into barium carbonate and camphor, a change 
which must be expressed by the equation 

/CH^.CO.CX /CTI 

>Ba=CMr, / I +BaCO,.2 
^CO.O / ^CO 


3 The Ketone Ring is eitheu a 4- or a 5-Carbon Ring. 

Since camphoric acid very readily affords an anhydride on treatment 
with acetyl chloride, even in the cold, it follows that it must be a deriva- 
tive of succinic or of glutaric acid, so that it may be represented by one 
of the formulm 

C.COOII 

I 

c- 

I 

C.COOH 


C COOH 

! 

C.COOH 


Hence camphor has the corresponding structure 


C ~CH. 

I I 

C— CO 


C— CH 

I . 

C— CO 


C.— CAMPHOR CONTAINS THE GROUP 
CH— CHa 

I 

C CO 

c 


' Haller, l>i»sertation, Nancy, 1879. 

* Haller, Coinpt Itend., 122, 446 ; and Baeyer, Ann., 289, 6 
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In support of this conclusion there may be advanced a number of 
well-established facts, and the necessity for the discussion of the points 
involved may be made the occasion for introducing the nomenclature 
necessary for reference to the derivative of camphoric acid. 

1. Camphor Acid contains only one Hydrogen Atom in the 

a-PoSITION WITH REGARD TO A CarBOXYL GrOUP. 

(a) Jiromination of Camphoric Acid, 

Camphoric acid is capable of affording, by direct bromination, one, 
and only one, monobromo-derivative, wj-bromocamphoric acid. From 
the study of a very large number of acids it has been ascertained that it 
is possible to introduce as many bromine atoms as there are hydrogen 
atoms in the « -position with regard to carboxyl groups, and in each 
case where the products have been completel}" investigated it has been 
shown that the entrant bromine atoms occupy the a -position. The 
conclusion thus derived regarding camphoric acid is confirmed by a 
large number of observations, and there is no sufiicient reason to imagine 
that tlie bromination of camphoric acid pursues any but the normal 
course. 


(b) Differential Reactivity of the tico Carboxyl Grouys, 

Camphoric anhydride on treatment with ammonia yields exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, a-camphoramic acid. This on distillation loses 
water, yielding camphorimide, which when subjected to alkaline hydro- 
lysis affords only /3'Camphoramic acid. 

The reactivity of carljoxyl or carboxyl groups in aliphatic compounds 
invariably appears great or small according as the adjacent carbon 
atom is hydrogenised or not. The above observations, which show that 
there is an enormous difference between the reactivity of the carboxyl 
groups in the anhydro-camphoric derivatives, are doubtless accounted 
for by the fact that only one of the two carboxyl groups of camphoric 
acid is an attachment to a hydrogenised carbon atom. On this assump- 
tion the course of the changes referred to may probably be expressed 
as follows : — 


CH.CO, 




O + NH, 


C .CO^ 

C 

Camphoric Anhydride. 


o 


CH.G 


y 


c.co/ 

Camphorimide. 


NH-f-HaO 


OH 

/ 

CH.G. NHg 
i \0 
C .CO/ 

c 

Hypothetical Addition 
Compound. 

^ ^ OH 

CH . /oh 
: >NH 

C . CO/ 

C 


O 

CH . C'^NH, 

C .CO. OH 
C 

a-Camphoramic Acid. 


o 

CH.C.OH 

C.CO. NHj 
C 

iS-Camphoramic Acid. 



ox TIJK CaXSTITITTIOX OF rAMPIlOU, -]<)/> 


Camphoric acid altjo yields two series of alkyl liydrogou esters, whicli 
have been obtained in the following way : - 

Camphoric anhydride when treated with sodium (‘tlioxide yields the 
sodium salt of o?'//io-etliyl hydrogen camphorate 


CH . CO. 

- / 0 + El . ONa V 

C . CO / 

C 

r;ini]iln)ric Aiiliydi i<lc 


ONa 


/ 

CH.C^ 
(\ co/ 


OKt 

O 


C 


O 

// 

CII.C.OEt 


(VCO.OXa 

V 

ITw1iol’< ii 

( ‘an)])lu)i al «* 


Diethyl camphorated ^\lion hydrolysed with soda, however, affords the 
sodium salt of <'///<;-etliyl hydi ogcu camphorate. 


(JH.CO.OEt 

; -f" Na . C)IJ 

G.CO.OEt 

C 

Picthyl Camphorate. 


()Et 

/ 

CH.C. OH 

: ^ONa 

(^CO.OEt 
V 

Clf.CO.ONa 

> +Et.OTT 

C.CO.OEt 

0 

<iZ7e-Ethyl Hydrogen Campliorato. 


Tlie carboxyl groups of camplioric acid have therefore been referred 
to in two different Avays, namely 

( d I .Cot )H^ {ii- or ortho-) 

r\(H)OII (f7~ or alio-) 

C 


The above inferences regarding the constitution of the two camplior- 
amic acids and the two ethyl hydrogen camphorates receive confirmation 
in the behaviour of the former on treatment with hypobromitc (comjAHre 
E. 2. c.), and of the latter when subjected to electrolysis (compare E. 2. a.). 

(c) T/ie [3- or Allo-carbo.rjtl Group of Camphoric Arid reprcaod^ iho C<trhn)));J 
Group of Camphor. 

Whilst the facts on whicli this conclusion depends are few in nuinl>ei-, 
they are such as to render tlieir interpretation simple and lawond (|U(‘.s 
tion. TJie following may be mentioned here. 

When isouitrosocainphor i.s warmed willi hydrochloric acid it is 
converted into n-camphoramic acid,* and, in accordance A\ith the -on- 


' (^laison and Mana.sse, , 274. 7‘1 


1900. 


x 
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stitution of the latter oompouiKj (C. 1. b,), tho change can only be 
written as follows ; — 

CfJ.C :N.OH CH.OO.]SrH3 

I +HOH 

0- CO C.COOH 

C G 

Lowry’s observation that a-nitrocamphor yields the same oamphoryloxime 
as is obtained directly from camphoric anhydride by treatment with 
hydroxylamine leads to the same conclusion (compare L. 1. b, i.). 


2. Foumatiox op Cnmpiiunove, 

When «-aminocainphor is treated with nitrous acid it is converted 
into diazccainphor, which loses nitrogen when heated and yields consider- 
able quantities of camphenone, which lias all the properties of 


an unsaturated ketone. ' 



CH.CH.NHo 

: 1 

CH.C/ II 
- 1 -> 

C=CH 

: 1 

C-CO 

C~ CO 

C— CO 

6 

(J 

c 

Aminocamphor. 

Diazocamplior. 

Tainphenono, 


3. Formation of Peiiydroiiomoc amphoric Acid. 


When homocamphoric acid is brominated it yields a monobromo- 
derivative, a-bromohomocamphoric acid. When the diethyl-ester of 
this inonobromo acid is heated with quinoline and then with alcoholic 
potash it loses hydrogen bromide, affording dehydrohomocamphoric acid, 
which is certainly an ay3-unsaturated acid. Taking into consideration tho 
relationship subsisting between camphor and homocamphoric acid, this 
fact is readily explained by the assumption comprised by C, and it may 
be added that its behaviour on oxidation is only explicable by the aid of 
that view (compare E. 3.). 


CH~CH, CH . CH Br. COOK C : CH.COOH 


C - CO C.COOIl 

C C 

Cami)lior. a-Broinoliomocam]Mioric Acid. 


C.COOH 

C 

Deliydrohomocaniplioric Acid. 


D.— CAMPHOR AND CAMPHORIC ACID CONTAIN TWO 
NON-EQUIVALENT ASYMMETRIC CARBON ATOMS. 

Camphor and camphoric acid are optically active, and therefore 
contain at least one asymmetric carbon atom. Whilst the former is only 
known in two enantiomorphous forms and their externally compensated 
inactive combinations, the latter is known to exist in six forms, of which 
two pairs are enantiomorphously related, and the other two forms are 
externally compensated mixtures of the other pairs. 

< Angcli, Gaxzena, 23 [2], 3.51. 
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The six forms of camphoric acid are completely explained on the 
assumption that in the molecule there arc two asymmetric carbon atoms 
which are not equivalent. Designating the two carbon atoms by the 
letters A and B, the six forms may be represented by the combinations, 
no internally compensated form being possible : 

(AA) and (A,B^)...c?- and ^camphoric acid. 

(A,,B,,) and (A,,B,)...f/- and /-isocamphoric acid. 

( A,,B,i + A,B/) . . . Inactive camphoric acid. 

(A + A,jB,) . . . Inactive isocamphoric acid.^ 

It does not appear that the sign of both asymmetric carbon atoms can 
be reversed by simple means, but c?-isocainphoric acid may be obtained 
from <f-camphoric acid fairly readily ; as, for example, by treatment with 
phosphorus pentachloride and water successively, whilst the reverse chang(i 
may also be effected by suitable means, such as boiling with acetyl 
chloride, or by the process of bromination, when ordinary bromocamphoric- 
anhydride is obtained. 

The readiness with which one of these asymmetric carbon atoms is 
affected makes it seem certain that this must be the atom on which a 
carboxyl group and a hydrogen atom are attached, as there is here the 
only grouping where the existence of tautomerism, or simple internal 
change, appears i^ossible. A glance at the simple scheme for camphoric 
acid, moreover, 

CH . COOK 

C.COOIT 

6 

makes it appear highly probable that each carboxyl group is an attach- 
ment to one or other asymmetric atom, and tlie difficulty of conceiving 
any simple internal change which would atfect the condition of the second 
asymmetric atom accounts sufficiently well for the non-occurrence of 
inversion in this instance. 

The occurrence of only two enantiomorphously related camphors is 
probably dependent on stereochemical considerations, analogous to the 
non-formation of anhydrides from <ra?<s-dicarboxylic acids of the poly- 
methylene series. 

E. DEGRADATION OF CAMPHOR DERIVATIVES. 

Whilst the material which has already been dealt with affords us much 
useful evidence regarding the structure of the ketone ring, there is little or 
none of it which jiffords us any assistance in coining to any conclusions 
regarding the hydrocarbon ring. In order to gain any conception as to 
the structure of the second nucleus it becomes necessary to consider the 
nature of products which are obtained when this ring is broken down in 
various ways. 

It will be convenient to refer to each of the various modes in turn, 
and to consider the constitution of the products of known character as 
they come under consideration. 


Aschan, Art a soe, 8ci. fenniav^ 21, 1. 
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1. Oxidation op Camphor and Camphoric Acid. 

(a) Oxidation irith Citric or Chromic Acid. 

Wlicn camphor is subjected to prolonged heating with nitric or 
chromic acid a large number of products are obtained, of which the more 
important are camphoric acid and its oxidation 2>roducts, namely, cam- 
phanic acid, camphoronic acid, and trimethylsuccinic acid, together with 
a small quantity of isocamphoronic acid, which is certainly an independent 
product, as it does not appear to be produced from camphoric acid under 
any circumstances. 

(i.) CoHfititiilion of Citmplioronlc Acid. — From a study of the products 
obtained by the dry distillation of camphoronic acid Uredt was led to 
the view that this acdd had the structure 


COOII . CMea . CMe(COOH) . CHg . COOTI ^ 


and this conclusion has been rendered final by the synthesis of the acid 
by Perkin and J. F. Thorpe ^ in a manner the course of which admits of 
only one interpretation. 

(ii.) Conslihifion of Isocamphoronic Acid . — Isocamphoronic acid has 
the structure CMe2(COOH) . CH(CH2 . COOH)^, as follows from the 
following observations : — 

When the acid is warmed with sulphuric acid it loses carbon 
monoxide, and is converted into a lactonic acid of known constitution, 
namely, terpenylic acid : 


CMe2 . CH.CH2.COOH 

I I 

COOH CH2.COOH 


CMe^ . CH.CH5.COOH 


O CHj 

N50/ 


+co+ir50-' 


Additional support for the formula given is supplied by the following 
indirect observations : — 

a-Keto-isocamphoronic acid, obtained by a series of changes from 
pinene, yields isocamphoronic acid when reduced, and when oxidised with 
lead peroxide and acetic acid is converted into a-dimethyltricarballylic 
acid. The latter acid is not a malonic derivative, and when treated 
with bromine is converted into the lactone of the hydroxy-acid, vhich 
yields ci-dimethylsuccinic acid on fusion with potash : 


CMeg . CH . CO . COOH 

I I 

COOH CH5.COOH 

a-Keto-isocamphoronic Acid. • 

CMcj . CH . COOH CMej . CH . COOH 

II -> I I 

COOH CHj.COOH CO CH . COOH 

N)/ 

o-Dimet,hyltricarbaIIylio Acid. Lactonic Acid. 


CMe., .CH.CH,.COOH 
I I 

COOH CH5.COOH 
Isocamphoronic Acid. 

CMe2 . CH 2 

-> I I 

COOH COOH 


o-Dimcthylsuccinic Aci<l. 


* Her., 26, 3049. 


* Trant. Chem. tSoc., 71, 1169. 


Tiemann, ffrr., 29, 2612. 
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(b) 0.viclation of Camphoric Acid with Dilute Cold Permanganate. 

When camphoric acid, dissolved in the requisite quantity of soda, is 
allowed to remain with cold dilute potassium permanganate solution foi 
some months, it is converted into a dibasic acid having the formula 
or CcjHioO (C 00 H )2 and oxalic acid, the products being in 
approximately equivalent amount. This acid j^ields only additive pro- 
ducts with hydroxy lamine or hydrazines, so that the lifth oxygen atom 
does not possess true ketonic functions. On reduction it yields, lirst, a 
lactoiiic acid, CfiHiaOi, and then u/i/^-trimethylglutaric acid. 

Balbiaiio explains the behaviour of tlie acid on the assump- 

tion that it is an acid possessing the structure of an oxide derived from 
a dihydroxy acid 

coon . CMe . CMcj . CH . COOII, 

O / 

and it is not easy to understand what other view can be taken. The 
successive stages of its reduction are consequently 


CMe . COOH 

1 


CMe . COOH 


CHMe . COOH 

1 

1 

CMc., "O 

1 “ " 

-> 

\ \ 

CMoj ' 0 (?) 

1 1 


1 

CMc, 

1 ^ 

Cll. COOH 


1 1 

CHo . CO 


j 

CH., . COOH.2 


2. The Pkoducts obtained by eliminating a Carboxyl Group 
FROM Camphoric Acid. 

(a) Electrolysis of the Isomeric Ethyl Hydrogen Camphorates* 

When the two isomeric ethyl hydrogen camphorates (compare C. 1. b.) 
are submitted to electrolysis the products consist for the most part of 
esters of unsaturated, closed- chain, monobasic acids, produced in accord- 
ance with the equation 

CM i, Keoon = > - + J • . + c^h , , . cooEt. 

(i.) Electrolysis of Ovtho-ethyl Hydrogen Cmnpliorate.— Ortho eiWiyl 
camphorate (C. 1. b.) on electroly.sis yields mostly the esters of two 
isomeric acids, namely, campholytic and isolauroiiolic acids. These two 
acids are inactive, and are intraconvertible by processes analogous 
to those whereby fumaric and maleic acids may be converted one into the 
other.® 

* Balbiano, Ber.^ 27, 2K13. 

* Compare also Balbiano, Bcr.. 28, 1506; Atti Linoei, 1894, i. 278, and ii 240; 
Oazzetta Chim. Ital., 26, 1; and Ber.t 30, 289 and 1901. Also Mnhla and Tiemann, 
Bcr. 28, 2151 and 2811. 

'• Walker, Trans, (hem. Soe.^ 63, I!>5, and 67, ;M7, 
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Structure of Isolauronolic Acid , — The structure of this acid is almost 
certainly represented by the formula 

/CMe,— CMe 
OH./ I 

\OH.^ — O.OOOH 


first suggested implicitly by Perkin * and iiidepemlently by Bouveault ; ^ 
and the grounds for thi.s statement are briefly as follows : — 

It is inactive, and cannot be separated into active forms. It therefore 
does not contain an asymmetric carbon atom. 

It is an «/l-unsaturated acid, as its dibromide loses carbon dioxide 
and hydrogen bromide on treatment with soda or sodium carbonate, a 
behaviour associated almost exclusively w'ith a/3-dibromo acids. Moreover, 
dihydroisolauronolic acid is readily brominated, as usual in the fi-po.sition, 
and the mono-bromo acid on treatment with alkali affords isolauronolic 
acid and a-hydroxydihydroisolauronolic acid.^ 


CMea.CHMe 

/ ! 

CH, 

\ ! 

CHa, CBr.COOH 


a-Bromdihydroisolauronolic Acid. 


CMe.^.CMc 

dH, 

/ \ 

CHj -C.COOH 

Isolauronolic Acid. 

CMej.CHMe 

c4, I 

\ I /OH 

CHj— oh/ 

\COOH 

a-Hydroxydiliydroisolauronolic Acid. 


The latter compound when heated with lead peroxide and acetic acid 
affords a ketone which is identical with uyl/J-trimethylketopcritainethylenc, 
obtained by distilling the barium salt of fi/'l/3-trimcthyladipic acid.* 


CMe.,.CHMe 

\ 

CH, 


OH 


/ 

\cooh 


CxMc., . ClIMc 
■ 


CMc..(JlIMc 

/ ' I 

CH., coon 
CH.,-^COOH 


Striking confirmation of the above formula for isolauronolic acid is 
afforded by the following series of reactions. 

Isolauronolic acid, when heated in closed tubes at 300°, loses carbon 
dioxide, and is converted into a hydrocarbon, CgH, 4 , which yields y-acetyl- 
dimethylbutyric acid on oxidation. That the production of the hydro- 


* Ptoc, Chem. 8oc., 1896, p. 191. » Bull, Sue. Ckim. (iii.), 19 , p. 462. 

* Noyes, Bct., 29, 2326 and 1900, and Perkin, 2Vans, Chem. 8oc., 73, 838. 

* Noyes, Bn\ , 
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datboti is hot attended with any isomeric change is proved by the fact 
that it yields, on treatment with acetyl chloride in presence of aluminium 
chloride, a ketone identical with that obtained by tlie action of zinc 
uiethide on isolauronolic chloride : 


CMe.,.CMe 

(JMe.,.CJVlb 

C'Mo„.COMe 

/ 

/ 


/ ■ 

CBI2 

. cu. 

— > 

CH. 

\ 




CHo— cooil 

CHa-OH 

OH., .coon 





CMe,.CMe 

CMe.>.CMe 


/ 

/ 1 



CH2 

(JH., 



\ 

\ 



CH2— C.COCl 

CHo— C.COMe 1 



The formation of isolauronic acid, during the oxidation of isolauronolic 
acid with faintly alkaline permanganate, hitherto so difficult to understand, 
is easily explained by the use of the foregoing formula, as the first action 
of the oxidising agent would result in th(‘ formation of an acid derived 
from a 1 : 5-diketone, a class of compounds very prune to undergo con- 
densation in alkaline solution, that is to say, under conditions similar to 
those ill which isolauronic acid arises : - 


CMe,CMe 

du, 


\ 

{JHj— O.COOIT 

Jaolauronoiic Acid 


CMe2.CO.Cllj 

r 

01X2 

\ 

CHjX’O.COOH 

Intermediate Product. 


CMe>.C() 

. ■ 

^CHj.C.COOIl 

I'^oJanronic Aci<l. 




H., 


Bom eault’s formula for isolauronic acid has been submitted to searching 
tests by Blanc, with the result that no reasonable doubt of its correctness 
can any longer be entertained. The following observations arc so 
important as to warrant somewhat detailed description. 

Isolauronic acid is reducible by two stages : first to dihydroisolauronic 
acid, which is of ;i kotoiiie nature ; and secondly to the tetraliydro-acid, 
which must be a y or S-bydroxy acid, as it aflbrds a lactone with great 


r(*adiness : 

C:Me , CO 

O.Mbj 00 


\ 

\ 


CH, CH 2 

> 011 , on., 



\ . 


CH.,— C.COOJJ 

OJI,— OH.OOl»H 


Isolauronic Acid. 

Diliydro-aciO. 



OHe.,— OH.OH 

OMo,.OU- 0 


^ \ 

■ 1 1 


-> OH, OH., 

-> OH., OH., 1 


\ 

\ / ■ , 


CHj— CH.COOH 

OH.,— OH— Of) 


Tetrahydro-acid . 

Lautouc. 


< Ulanc, Hull. Sor, iVnm. (iii.), 19, 05)9. 

" Bouveiiult, liull, Soc. Chim, (lii.). 17, 5)95). 
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Moreover, dihydroisolauronic acid when warmed witli dilute sodium 
liypobromite is converted into a tribasic acid, C<,Hj jO,,, which loses carbon 
dioxide wlien heated, yielding aa-dimethyladipic acid. 

CMe.>.CO CMe ,.00011 .CMoo.COOIf 

“ \ ■ / 

OH, OII 2 -> Oil, COOH -> OH 2 +CO 2 

\ / \ / ^ 

^ CH 2 — CH.OOOH OH.COOH CHg— OH 2 .COOH 

Dihydroisolauronic Acid. Intermediate I’roduct. aa-I)imcthyladipic Acid.* 

(ii.) Eleci t'olysis of W.lo-Ethyl Jfydrogen, Caniphorate . — When this 
eater is electrolysed it yields a mixture of esters, chief amongst which is 
that of (a) idio campholytic acid, a /3y- unsaturated acid, as it readily 
affords campholactone on treatment with acids : it is probably stereo- 
isomeric with lauronolic acid,^ and (b) of camphononic acid produced by 
the superposition of electrolysis and oxidation. 

Tlie constitution of lauronolic acid and campholytic acid has not 
been determined, but one must assign to camphononic acid one of the 
following two forinnlai 

CO . CMo^s^ OH, . CMe^s^ 

j ^ OMe.COOlI or j J^CMe.C00ir 

Cl r, -Cl I, co-(’ii„ 

as it is readily obtained by the mere action of heat on the open chain 
tricarboxylic acid, honiocamphoronic acid, and must therefore be a ])enta- 
methylene and not a totrani ethylene derivative* ; for sinc(* it affords 
camphoronic acid (I<^. 1. a. ii.) on oxidation it could only b(‘ one of those. 

It should be pointed out that the first of the two formulye above given 
is almost certainly the correct one, as camphononic acid does not at once 
atlbrd an oxime or hydrozones as do the majority of acids having the 
carbonyl group in attachment to two CHg groups. Moreover it cannot bo 
made to combine with hydrogen cyanide, and it is therefore highly pro- 
bable that the reactivity of the carbonyl group is affected by its attach- 
ment to a carbon atom on Avhich no hydrogen is present.'* 

(b) Actio?/ of Ah/?nv/f///n Chloride a//d of Sulphui'ic Acid 
oil C/nnphoric A//hyd?'idi\ 

A\^Jien caniphoi'ic anhydride is brought into contact with aluiiiiiiiuiu 
chloride in chloruforiii solution it loses car*boii monoxide and yields chiefly 
isolaurouolio acid.*^ A third method of obtaining isolauronolic acid is 
supplied by the following series of changes. Camjihoric acid when 
warmed with sulphuric acid yields sulphocampliylic acid by loss of the 
elements of formic acid and addition of the elements of sulphuric acid. 

^ Compare Bouveault, JJull. Soc. Chim. (iii.), 17, 1)09, .and 19, 462 ; and Blanc, 
livll. Soc. Chim. (iii ), 19, 277, 860, 633, and 609; 21, 830; and 23, 107 and 273; and 
Perkin, Trans. Chem. Soc., 73, 796. 

Walker, Trans. Chcvi. Soc„ 69, 7 18. 

* Compare Bredt and Rosenberg, Annalcn, 1806, 289, 13 ; Wislicenus, %b\d.^ 
275, 300 ; and Perkin andCrossley, Trans. Chem. ISoo., 73, 6. 

* See liapworth and Chapman, Chem. 76, 080, and 77, 446, and Lap- 

worth, ihid.^ 75, 1131 

’ Blanc, JitiJl. Soe (lum [lii j, 16, JJOJ 
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This sulplio-compound when treated with superheated steam breaks up 
into isolauronolic and sulphuric acids.* 

(c) Action of J{i/ 2 )ohromites on the Isomeric Caniphuramic ylrn/s. 

(i.) When a- camphoramic acid is warmed with sodium hypobromite it 
is converted into aminodihydrolauronolic acid in accordance with the 
equation 

COOH.CsTIn.CONH, + 13r, + 2KOH=COOH.CsHn.NH. 

+ L>KJ3r + C0, + ll20. 

This amino-acid on treatment with nitrous fumes yields a hydrocarbon 
CyHn, ^y-lauronolic acid, CyH,.,.COOH, isocampholactoiie, CyHnO,, 
and an acid, melting at 180^, which has the formula C.)Hi ,0,,. 

T [ydroxydihydrolauronolic acid may be obtained from the ethyl ester 
of the amino- acid by means of nitrous acid and subsequent saponifica- 
tion. On treatment with cold chromic acid mixture it loses carbon 
dioxide and is converted into a ketone ; a behaviour which appears to 
indicate that the liydroxyl group is in the /1-position with regard to the 
carboxyl group. 

(ii.) When /l-cam2)]ioramie acid is subject od to the action of hypo- 
))romite it suffers a change similar to that which the a- acid undergoes, 
and is converted into amino- dihydrocarapholy tic acid. This, on treat- 
ment with nitrous acid, yields a hydroxy-acid and subsequently campho- 
lytic and isolauronolic acids. The elimination of the cd/o-carbonyl group 
in this manner, therefore, leads to results similar to those already 
mentioned.'* 


3. Oxidation of JDfuvdkoiiomooaaiphoric Acid. 

When homocamphoric acid is brominated it stffords a mono-bromo- 
acid, as usual an a-derivative : the ethyl ester of this mono-broinohomo- 
camplioric acid when heated with quinoliiui loses hydrogen bromide, and 
the product, after saponification, yields, amongst other things, dehydro- 
honiocanqdioric acid, naturally an a^-unsatii rated acid 

yCilJTr . coon //CH . COOK 

CsJTuC +HBr 

XxToji x:ooir 

or writing it in accordance with what we know regarding the constitution 
of liomocamphoric acid (B. b.) 

CH.CHBr.COOH C=CH COOH 

C.COOH . C.COOII 

C C 

Wlien the latter acid is oxidised with cold dilute permanganate it is 

' Walther, Ann. Chim. Ph. [iii.], 177 ; Kachlcr and Spitzer, Annalen^ 169, 

17P, and Perkin, Trans. Chem. Sor. 75, 79C. 

Noyes, Ainer. Chein. Journ.. 16, .^>00 ; Jtrr.^ 28, 547, and 29, 2.‘i2n 
•• Noyes, ('hem. Journ , 16, 500; Per , 27. 017, 28. 517, and 29. 2320 
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converted into oxalic acid and camphononic acid (compaPe E. 2. a li.), all 
action which apparently must be expressed as follows : 


0=011 . OOOH OO + COOH . COOH 


OH., 

I CMc. 

OH., 

\ 

0 . COOH 
Me 


CH^ I 

I CMe., 

OH, I 

C . COOH 
Me 


or 


0=011 . C001£ 


OH, I 
I OIL, 
CMe, I 


0 . COOH 
Me 


^OO + COOII . COOH 
OH, I 

I CH, 


CMe, I 

0 . OOOH ^ ' 
Me 


L EokxMATion and Properties op the Oampholenic Derivatives. 

The isomeric substances ((- and /3-caiiipholeuic acids are obtained in 
several ways, the most important of these being the dehydration of cam- 
phoroxine by various methods, when their nitiiies are produced in large 
quantities : 

0n3H,,:N.OH=0,ll„ . ON +11,0. 

Interesting, also, is the fact that n-campholenic acid is found amongst 
the products obtained Ijy tlie action of sodium amalgam on /3-dibromo- 
camphor. 

0,oHi,Br,()4-2H + H,0=0.,H,, . 0O()H+2HBr. 

The caiiipliolenic acids are undoubtedly both unsaturated monobasic 
acids containijig one closed carbon chain. The «-acid is optically active, 
whilst the /Lacid and all its derivfati\es are <iuite inactive ; so that both 
the asymmetric carbon atoms of camphor have been involved in the change 
whereby thi.s substance is produced. Both the «- and the /3-acids have the 
double or ethylenic linking at the y- or f -position, as both are readily 
converted into lactones when treated with dilute acids. 

«-Campholenic acid may lx* converted into /3-cainpholeiiic acid by sevei al 
processes, and invariably becomes inactive during the process. It would 
appear from this that /3-campholenic acid is a secondary product of 
change. 

Each acid, on oxidation with potassium permanganate, is converted 
into a dihydroxydihydrocaiiipholenic acid by addition of the elements of 
hydrogen peroxide in the usual way. When these dihydroxy acids are 
distilled they are converted by loss of water into new substances, pre- 
sumably ketonic acids, the a -acids affording pinonic acid, which is an 
oxidation product of pinene. 


* Lapwortli, Tram, Chtnn, Soc., 77, 105<J 
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u-Bihydraxydihydrocainpholenic acid is dextrogyrate and on oxidation 
with chromic acid yields inactive isoketocamphoric acid, and with nitric 
acid gives isodiketocamphoric acid. Both of these latter contain acetyl 
groups, and isoketocamphoric acid is converted into bromoforra and iso- 
camphoronic acid (E. 1. a. ii.) on treatment with cold hypobromite. These 
changes are expressed by Tieraann ’ as follows : — 


C’lr— <’H. 

I I 

CMc^OII (’OUJI 


a-Campholcuic Acid. 


(Wlc — CH— CIT 

I ' I 

CMe — I’Tt COOH 
I 1 

OH OH 

a-IJiliydroKvdihyilro- 
c.iui])liulciiic Aciil. 


(’Hf - 

-c’H --(’ir. 

-> 1 

1 I 

CH, 

C'OMc 

coon (JOOU 


loric 

Acid. 


(’Me — f’H 1 II, 

I ' I 

COOH c!oOH COOH 


r>iociimphorouic 

Aciil. 


CMe, — CH - 

-CII„ 

CMe, — CII — CMc\ — C5U t'H, 

III II 1 

1 1 

CH. 

1 

i ‘i" 1 1 1 1 

Cl I Mo -I’d 

COOH 

COMc coon COOH COOH COOH (JOOH 


I’inoinc Ac‘id. 


1 ^odikctocaui I )}ic)rio 
Acid. 


Dimetliyltricarballylic 
Acid. 


This scheme expresses the foregoing facts in a highly satisfactory 
manner, including the cessation of inactivity with the passage from 
rt-dihydroxydihydrocarapholenic acid to isoketocamphoric acid, and 
appears, moreover, to be the only mode of doing so. The inadequacy of 
any formula for campholenic acid or pinonic acitl which does not 
contain the group 

. (..^Me . (^^iMe.» 

C C ^ 

is shown by the fact that one of the products obtained by oxidising pinonic 
acid is hydroxytrimcthylsuccinic acid, COOH . CMe(OH) . CMe. 2 . COOH. 
/3-Dihydroxydihydrocampholenic acid (of course inactive, since /3-cam- 
pholenic acid has this property) on further oxidation with dilute per- 
manganate yields oxalic and y-acetyldimethylbutyric acid, which affords 
a-dimethylglutaric acid on treatment with alkali ne hypobromite. Tiemanii 
expresses these facts in the following way : — 


(’Xff I'll rji 

I 

CH 

< H.Mu t'll UUUll 

^-CaiuphoU’UiL’ A fid. 


I'Mc -('II ('ll 

! I 

(’H.(»ll 

Lll.Me— (.311.011 COOH 
fi-Dihy di(>\ j dili> dro- 
faiupholoidi- Afid. 


( Mo H -( n 


d (.Odll .(.UOH 


(.UMu COOH 

y-AfCt.\ Idimctliv 1- 

butyric Ai'id. 


+ Oxalic Acid. 


Such a change as that assumed in the* transformation of the di- 
hydioxy-acid is obviously inadequate without furtlier proof. Moreover 
the inactivity of /I- campholenic acid receives no explanation whatever, as 
it is scarcely conceivable that the asymmetry of the carbon atom to which 
the activity of « -campholenic acid is due has been in any way destroyed. 

Proceeding backwards in a logical manner from the fact of the 
formation of y-acetyldimethylbutyric acid and oxalic acid, we are led 
almost inevitably to the formula for /3-campholenic acid which was first 
suggested by Bouveault,^ namely — 


CMe=C — CHa 

I I 


CMe,~CH« COOH 


' 89, 300G, and 30, 401». JJnll. JSoc, Chenu [iii.J, 19, 565. 
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which contains no asymmetric carbon atom ; the oxidation of the acid is 
then readily understood ; 


CMe = C ('ll. 

oir on 

(■'Me — U t’lr- 

fOMo (’oon 

coon 

i i'h, ' 

1 1 1 

- > (’If^ 

1 1 

-> ('ll. + 

1 1 

1 

1 

(JMf,— CTT, cooir 

1 

cno-df. (ooiT 

( \re — I’lT. 

I'oon 

/3-Caniplu)lc'iiic Acid. 

^-1 dn>\> (liln i lio- 

y-Art t->ldinictli>l- 

Oxalic 

(MUil)ll(lI(‘IMC Acid. 

but> nc Acid. 

Acid.' 


5. Formation and Constitution of Camphorphorone. 

When tlie calcium salt of camphoric acid is subjected to the action 
of heat it is converted into calcium carbonate and camphorphorone, 
CoH ,40 


, /^CO + CaCOj. 

^co.o/ 


Camphorone has the structure 


OHMe C:CMe, 

t I 

OH. - CII 2 


as it is converted into a-methylgluiaric acid on oxidation, and may be 
synthetically prepared by the action of sodium ethoxide on a mixture of 
ft-mcthylketopentamethylcne and acetone. Since these condensations in 
saturated ketones occur only at a — CII 2 .CO — gi'oup, the action must be 
exju’essed 

CO^ 

CIIMe CH. + OCMeg = CHMe C : CMca + ILO 

I ■ I I 

CH2-CH2 OHj — CH2 

as camphorphorone does not contain an acetyl group.” 


F.— THE FORMULA OF CAMPHOR. 

The earlier speculations regarding the constitutional formula of 
camphor require no special discussion at tlie present time', as they are of 
merely historical int(3rcst, and there is no doubt that tlni lirst great 
advance was made by Lredt in his paper on ‘Tim Constitution of 
Camphoronic Acid,’ ^ and the value of his deductions has been greatly 
enhanced since the achievement of the synthesis of this acid by Perkin 
and Thorpe,^ which provided a complete proof of the formula suggested for 
it by Bredt. 

Starting from the formula of camphoronic acid, as it is generally 
agreed we may do, and taking into account the fact that camphor readily 
yields cymene by the action of various agents, Bredt was led to advance 
the formula associated with his name. This formula has since been 
assailed by several chemists, notably Noyes, Tiemann, Bouveault, Blanc, 


* See also Tiemann, JBer., 28, 1079, 216G, &c. 

* Bouveault, JJnll. Soc, Chivi. [hi.], 28, 160. ’ 26, 8049. 

♦ Trans. Chein. Soc., 71 , 1169. 
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Walker, and Perkin, but the formula suggested by Tiemanu must now be 
regarded as quite out of the question ; whilst the formula specially 
advocated by Perkin, whilst greatly preferable, is now known to have 
no probability in its favour. It is significant that the chemists who at 
the present day strenuously advocate the acceptance of any formula other 
than Bredt’s have made a special study of isolauronolic acid. 

Latterly chemists have come to regard it as definitely established that 
camphor contains the grouping 

CMe.G 


c:\re.> 

I ‘ o 

'v./ 


and it is easily demonstrated that besides three formula containing this 
complex, only one other .structure for camphor can be devised which 
contains the grouping of carbon atoms of camphoronic acid, and also 
conforms to the established conditions referred to in B, C, and D. 'J'hat 
formula is 

CH.,— (JMo.CMe^.CO 

I ' 1 ■/ 

c'Hj -ufi oir.. 


but nothing further can be said in favour of it. 

Conclusive proof that the above trimethylpentamethylene nucleus is 
present in camphor is afibrded by the fact that camphononic acid, which 
is obtainable from camphor in three entirely different ways, two of these 
involving no change in the hydrogenised nucleus, undoubtedly has the 
formula 


CMe.COOTI 

/ 

CMo, CH., 

I 

CO 


or 


(Coin])are E. 


CMe.COOH 

/ \ 

CM(>, CJI., ' 



' 2 , a. ii. and E. 3.) 


The only formula* which contain this complex, and conform to the 
established conditions, are the Bredt, Perkin, and Perkin-Bouveault 


formuUc, namely 




CMe.CO 

CMe.CO 

CMe. CO 

/iH.i 

/^CH, 


/ CH~CHo 

CMea 1 

CMe, 1 


CMe., 1 

\ CH., 

\l “l 

CH-CH., 

1 

\ CH, 

\ 1 

CH-CH.. 

CH., 


CH., 

Brcclt. 

IVrkin.- 

Perkin-Honvo.'iult. 


* 'Irans. Clicm. Soc., 71, IKiP. 

In Perkin’s original pai)cr, Trans, Chem. Soc.^ 78, 819, the position of the — CO-^ 
and — CIb — group in the ketone ring is the inverse of the aboNC. 
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of which the second, as has already been stated, has nothing further in 
its favour, and it does not appear possible to explain by its use the 
properties and constitution of many important products obtained by 
degmding the camphor molecule in the various ways detailed in E. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that in the light of our present knowledge 
only two formulae for camphor can be regarded as in the slightest degree 
probable, namely, the Bredt and the Perkin -Bouveault formulsp ; and 
although it might at first sight appear an easy matter to decide between 
two formuUe so different in configuration, each still finds support in 
apparently incontrovertible evidence. A list of the facets to which each 
formula appears capable of ready application may be dealt with in turn, 
only those points being taken which appear to be of use in coming to a 
deci'sion as to the relative ’v aluo of the two formula?. 

1. Bredt’s Formula 

CIl 

XT I 

CTT> , CH, 

I CMe, I 

I CO 

CMe 

affords simple explanations of the following points ; — 

(a) Tko ComtituUon of a- Cmnphof one Acid and ifs Oxidation Vroduct^. 

The formation of a nitrite having the highly probable constitution 
assigned to a-campholenonitrite by Tiemann is readily explained as follows 
(compare E. 4.) 

CH 

CHo CH, 

H,0=r I ‘CMe, I 

CH I CN 

CMe 

(b) The Non fo) mat ton of an Anhydride from Ilomor amjihoric And 

In accordance with Bredt’s formula, homocamphorie acid must ha^ e 
the formula (compare B. 2 b. and E. 3.) 

CH.CH 2 .COOH 

I 

CH, I 

I CMe2 

CH2 

CMe.COOH 

Homocamphorie acid has been shown to be incapable of yielding an 
anhydride,* a fact with which the above formula is in accordance, as it 

‘ Rredt, Ann., 289, 5. 


CH 

ClH, I 

I CMe, I ■ 

CH, 1 C-NOH 

CM^ 
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represents a substituted adipic acid, derivatives of which are almost 
invariably incapable of affording anhydrides when treated by the ordinaiy 
processes. Using the Pcrkin-Bouveault formula, homocamphoric acid 
would have the structure 


Cll3.CH.ClI>.COOH 


CHa 
CMe^ ' 

OMo.CO()H 

whicli is that of a glutaric acid, and should therefore be expected to yield 
ail anhydride fairly readily, unless the structure is that of a //’rt/i-v-acid, an 
assumption which appears to be excluded by the fact that d-camphoric 
acid from which it is easily obtained is a c?,<?-acid, the corresponding 
/m»i.s-acid being represen t(‘d by iso camphoric acid. 

(o) The Formal ion of Camphor in lanjo Amount by dislU/intj tho Barium Salt of 
ILnnocamphorir Acitl (compare B. 2. c.). 

As pointed out by Bredt and Hosenburg,' Wislicenus and Perkin 
and Crossley,'* the formation of considerable (juantities of ketones by 
distillation of tiio barium or calcium salts of dibasic acids, in tho simple 
manner here obser\ cd, is met with only amongst the derivatives of adipic, 
pimetic, and suberic acids, and ncv<u‘ amongst those of glutaric acid, so 
tliat here again the Pcrkin-Bouveault formula appears inadmissible. 

(cl) 77(ic etiraordinary licadinvfs't with which p-Cymene and its Derivatives are 
obtained from Camphor. 

This change, a knowledge of which assisted Bredt in devising his 
formula, is very readily understood by means of it : 

OH 

I \ 

Clf, I Oil., 

I OMe., I “ -> 

OH...... j 

CMc^ 

Camphor. 

(c> The ready Formation of the Laefonir Acid, Camphauic Acid from Bromocam- 
phoric Acid or its Anhydride, and of its Ethyl Ester by heatiny Diethyl 
Bromocamphorate. 

AV’'hea //;-bromocamphorie acid or its anhydride (obtained by the direct 
bromination of camphoric acid) is treated with water, alkalis, or sodium 
acetate dissolved in glacial acetic acid, it yields camphanic acid, a very 
stable lactonic acid. The great stability of the lactone ring of camphanic 
acid excludes the idea that it is of the nature of a )8-lactone, so that it 
must be a y-lactone. ^/;-Broinocamphoric acid would therefore appear to 
be a y-bromo-acid, and, in accordance witli Volhardt's rule, it should also 

’ Annalm. 28P, 13. 

* TVnnft. Chem. Soc., 78. 6. 


C.CHMe., 

/ \ 

CH Oil 


GIT CH 




jVIo 
;>-C ymene. 


Tbid„ 275,300. 
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be an a-bromo-acid. These facts are readily explained by Brodt’s, but 
not by the Perkin- Bouveault formula, as in accordance with our ordinary 
views the latter formula would make a-bromocamphoric acid a / 8 - and not 
a y-bromo-acid. 


/CBr . COOH 

/i 

CHo CMe. 

I “ / 

CH, 

CMe . CT)()H 
liredt 


CHs-CBr . COOH 

I ( 

! I 

CHj CMe , COOH 

\ / 

CMej 

Perkin-Ponvoniill 


That the position of the bromine atom in the nucleus represents the posi- 
tion of attachment of the lactonic oxygen atom is shown by ( 1 ) the fact 
that diethylbromocamphoratc when heated yields ethyl bromide and 
ethyl camplianate 

CBr C-^O 

! -> . I + EtBr 

C.COOEt C-CO 

( 2 ) that cainphanic acid on treatment with phosphorus pentachloride (or 
pentabromide) regenerates ordinary chloro- (or bromo-)camphoric chloride 
(or bromide) ; a fact of which tho author has con^dnced himself. 

C— O C . Cl 

: I + PCI, = : + POCl, 

C . CO C . CO.Cl 

That camphanic acid does not contain tho grouping 

CH . O 

: I 

C- C^O 


receives support in the fact that it is obtainocl by oxidising camphoric 
acid with chromic acid, and in accordance with tlie researches of Fittig 
such an oxidation occurs only at the tertiary carbon atoms. 

(f) Tho Formation of Balhiano^ Acu! and O i alic Acid in approximateli/ equivalent 
Amount hj the Oxidation of Camphoric Acid (compare K. 1. h.). 

The formation of an acid having the constitution given by Balbiano for 
the product C8Hi40r, is readily interpreted by the use of Bredt's formula 
as follows : — 

CH COOH 
COOH / I 

-> 1 +0 CMea 

COOH \ I 

CMe . coon 


CH2 

CH2 


CH . COOH 

I 

CMeg 


CMe . COOH 


Using the Perkin- Bouveault formula, the course of the change becomes 
very difficult to understand, and must necessitate Iho assumption that a 
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— Cllg — group in a hydrocarl)on ring may bn converted into — CH(OH) - 
or -CO — or others equally improbaldo : 


OH., CH. 

I 

CMe, 

I 

CMe(COOH) . CH . C( )OH 


Cn . COOH 


o'^CMe., 

\l 


CMe. OOOH + COOH .COOH. 


(g) The Format iott of Camphorphorone (compare K. 5.). 


The formation of a k(*tone having the constitution of camplior- 
phorone from calcium cainphorate receives instant explanation by in(*ans 
of Bredt’s formula, as follows : 

CH.CO.O ^ 


CJ[, CMe., Ca 

I 

CH> 

CMe. CO. O 


CH , 

I ' CMe., C0 4-CaCO< 
CH., 

cm'' 


whilst if the Perkin- l^ouveault formula is used the change mu.st be 
represented as the result of the following complicati‘d series of reactions : ^ 


Cll, 


CMe, . CMe . CO j O 


CH,-CH 



\ 

Ca 

/ 

O 


CMe., CHMe.CO. 

-> CH I 

CH., CH 




CMe2 


\ 

• CH.>- 


CO.CHMo 

-CH., 


a necessity which leaves the probabilities greatly in favtmr of the first 
depicted. 

(h) The Formation of Vamphononic Acid and Odalic Acid from nihiplrohomo- 
Camphoric Acid (compare E. 3.). 

As has already been menti<med {loc. cit,) this change appears capable 
of only two simple explanations, one of those being the assumption that 
(lihydrohoriiocamphoric acid has the formula which would bo attributed 
to it were Bredt’s formula th(‘ correct one, namely 

c=:cn.coon 

CH., 1 
I CMe., 

CH., I 

\ I 

CMe.COOH 

* Compare BouveauU, Jiutl. Soc, (li'nn. [ii'.J, 19, 


1900, 


Y 
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and not only is this the case, but the derived formula of camphononic 
acid is in complete accordance with the disinclination of the carbonyl 
group to form additive complexes (compare E. 2. a. ii.). 

The Perkin-Bouveault formula is, in this instance also, inapplicable, 
unless, as usual, a special assumption is made to meet the case. Thus, 
no doubt, it might be held that an intermediate compound having the 
formula : 


yCO~CH. 

CHj I 


CO.COOH 


^CMe.,.CMe.COOH 


is produced which breaks up into oxalic acid and camphononic acid by 
hydrolysis. Such an assumption, however, has nothing to recommend it. 


2. The Perkin-Bouveault Formula. 

CMe2-CMe— CO 

CH2 

CH 2 CH CH., 

This formula offers simple explanations of the following points, for 
which the Bredt formula appears inadequate. 


(a) The Formation of Isolanronolic Acid from Camphoric Acid in 
several JFays, 

The formation of this acid by elimination of the a/Zo-cai‘boxyl group 
from camphoric acid is readily explained by the use of this formula ; 


^CMea.CMe. COOH 

CH2 

CH 2 — CH.COOH 


CMe^ . CMo 


CH 


2 


+ 2H H- CO 2 
C . COOH 


The change represents the formation of acids having the formula proved 
by Blanc to be correct for isolauronolic acid, and of course affects both 
asymmetric carbon atoms, thus explaining the complete disappearance of 
optical activity during their formation. 


(b) The formation and propertiei^ of ^campholenic acid. 


In explaining the production of a cainpholenonitrile from camphor- 
oxime, as represented by the Perkin-Bouveault formula, we arc led in a 
most simple manner to the formula, which, as was pointed out by Bou- 
veault, is the most suitable one for y9-campholenonitrile which can be 
devised : 


CMe, ~CMe . C : NOfI 


CII, 

\ 


CHo— CH CH,, 


.CMe^— CMe CN 

^ 1 

CH2 i 

I 

CH 2 C— CH., 
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whilst it is clear that the use of Bredt’s formula would require the 
assumption that isomeric change of a somewhat obscure character had 
taken place. If this formula be the correct one, /^-campholenic acid, as 
might be surmised from a consideration of its inactivity and its oxidation 
products, is in reality homoisolauronolic acid. 

(c) The Formation and Properties of Hydroxy dihydrolauronolic Acid. 

By the use of the Perkin -Bouveault formula the action of liypobromite 
on a-camphoramic acid would be represented 

CMea . CMe . COOI I ^CMe2 CMe . COOH 

CHa -> CH2 

\ X 

CH2— CH . CONH2 CH2— CH . NH2 

and the formula so deduced for the amino-acid represents a /3-amino acid, 
which should naturally afford a /3-hydroxy acid on treatment with nitrous 
acid. Since a /3-hydroxy acid would yield a /3-kctonic acid on oxidation, 
the elimination of carbon dioxide and production of a ketone are easy to 
understand (compare E. 2. c. i.). 

A consideration of the whole of the preceding facts leads to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to reconcile the results obtained in the various 
departments of camphor chemistry without having recourse to the 
assumption that, at certain points, intramolecular change takes place, 
involving new arrangements of the carbon atoms. Thus, to take only one 
example, the structure of the a- and /3-campholenic acids cannot be re- 
presented by two formulae which differ only in the position of the double 
binding as Tiemann suggested, for one acid clearly contains the grouping 

/C . C 

rCMe.CxAIe, CH< 

. C 

' and the other the complex 

: C . CMe., . CU 2 . C . C. 

The formation of isocamphoronic acid on the one hand and of iso- 
lauronolic acid on tlie other is also incapable of explanation on any other 
grounds than that of intramolecular change j and it would appear advis- 
able, therefore, to consider tlie whole of the evidence from a broad stand- 
point, and, having decided which is the more probable view, to endeavour 
to ascertain the points at which difficulties first arise, and only then to 
seek for explanations. It is obvious that it would be altogether ill-advised 
to adopt the usual course and to take any one derivative, liowevcr well 
established its structure may be, and however simple its apparent mode 
of derivation, and to use this as the basis on which to form our conclu- 
sions, employing a forced (‘xplanation for each inconvenient fact in turn. 

Looking at the question, tirst, from a general point of view, without 
regard to ultimate structure, it must be obvious that the probabilities are 
greatly in favour of the \'iew that the ketone ring in camphor is a penta- 
methylene nucleus, as witness the readiness with which the substance is 
obtained from homocamphoric acid. IVloreover the pi-operties of homo- 
camphoric acid itself approach more nearly those of an adipic than glutaric 
acid, since under no circumstances does it appear to yield an anhydride. 

Y 2 
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The general properties of camphoric acid are those of a glutaric acid, as its 
bromo-derivative at once yields a stable lactone ; a behaviour altogether 
inconsistent with the view that it is an a-brominated succinic acid. 

The supporters of the succinic acid formula for camphoric acid have 
raised the contention that bromocamphoric acid is a /3-brominated acid 
containing the complex 

CHBr . CH . OOOir 
I 

C . COOK 
C 

and in support of this advance the fact that its anliydride on treatment 
with water or sodium carbonate loses carbon dioxide and hydrogen bromide, 
yielding a small quantity of lauronolic acid, a behaviour certainly in 
accordance with the view that it is a /5-bromo-acid. The necessity for 
such an assumption, however, is in itself clearly an argument against the 
succinic formula, since the bromination of a saturated acid in the /bposL- 
tion is unknown. Moreover on this assumption bromocamphoric anhy- 
dride itself still contains an a -hydrogen atom, and should be capable of 
further bromination, a surmise altogether at variance with the facts. It 
is much more probable that the formation of lauronolic acid is due to an 
idiosyncrasy of the compounds involved, and little or nothing is known of 
the behaviour of cycloid ((-bromo-acids in this respect. 

It obviously cannot be urged that the formation of lauronolic acid is 
evidence in favour of the presence of the complex 

CHo . CBr . COOK 

I 

C . C COOH 
C 

as such an acid would afford an isomen* of lauronolic acid, possibly campho- 
lytic or isolauronolic, and containing the complex 

CH> . C . COOK 

II 

C . C 

c 

and, in fact, that it does not do so isj in ’tsclf evidence against the 
succinic formula for camphoric acid. 

It may therc‘fore be stated that the general properties of camphor and 
camphoric acid are of a kind which should be expected were Bredt’s 
formula the correct one. 

Comparing now the weight ()f evidence in favour of the two formulae 
as elicited by examination of the exact structure of the degradation pro- 
ducts of camphor, Bredt’s formula is seen to be favoured in a high degree, 
and only the structure of isolauronolic acid and of /bcampholenic acid 
(probably, as has been pointed out, homoisolauronolic acid) appears to 
militate strongly against its acceptance. It is especially significant, 
moreover, that the /5-campholenic derivatives are produced, probably in 
all cases, as secondary products from the a -derivatives, and the behaviour 
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of the latter is in strict accordance with the reriuirements of Bredt’s 
formula. 

It is certainly difficult to understand the behaviour of hydroxydihy- 
drolauronolic acid, but until more is known of this acid it is possible to 
attach undue significance to the point. 

Tt is impossible to overlook the fact that the Bredt formula affords an 
excellent explanation of the behaviour of a very large number of camphor 
derivatives, and is, in fact, the only formula which will do so, and that the 
same words apply to the Perkin-Bouveault formula when the remaindor, 
namely, isolauronolic acid and />-campholenic acid, are referred to. 

Since the constitutions of the two different series of compounds appear 
to have been established with such a high degree of probability, one is led 
to the belief that there may, after all, be some close connection between 
the two series which has escaped observation owing to the occurrence of 
unsuspected isomeric change a phenomenon which it is generally admitted 
must be the cause of the present divergence of opinion on the matter. 

It does not require much consideration to observe that if this explana- 
tion be correct the isomeric change Jiiust occur during the formation of 
isolauronolic acid, and in the transformation of the a- to the /l-cam- 
pholenic derivatives, so that a comparison of the probable fonnulfe of 
these substances before and after the change should allow us to gather if 
there is any simple connection between them. 


OJr.COOH 
Oil., I 
I CMe., 

Cll, j 

d.cooii 

Mo. 

(\nniplioric Acid. 

Cll 

CH., , Cll., 

I ■ uAr.-, I 

on I oooH 

I 

c 

Me 

f/-C'ampholcnic Acid. 


C.COOII 
CH, i| 

I CMe 
CH., I 

C 

Me, 

Iholauronolic Acid. 

c. 

CH, 11 CH., 

I “ CMe I 
CH, 1 COOH 

C 

Me, 

)8-Camplioleiiic Acid. 


It is fairly clear that the apparent change consists in the migration of 
a inethyl group to an' adjacent carbon atom in both cases. The alteration 
of the position of the double binding in the campholenic derivatives is of 
little consequence, a.s the change is probably preceded by the formation 
of a lactone in some cases, of an iniide in others, and these derivatives 
contain no double binding. Possibly the change in the former case may 
be represented 


CH. 

CH ; ^CH, 
i CMe, I 
CH I COOH 

I 

c 

Me 


CH, 

I 

CH, 


CH 


^CH., 


CMe., 


CO 


ci.o/ 

Me 


C 

CH., 11 CH, 

1 (JMe I 
CH, I COC»H 

I 

C 

Me, 
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The change is not unlike that involved in the transformation of 
pinacone into pinacoline : 


CMea.OFl CxMe, 

I I 

CMe, CMe + HgO 


OH 


O 


or of pinacolyl alcohol into tetramethylethylene : 


CMc^ 

CHMe.OH 


CMe, 

ll 

CMe., 


changes apparently characteristic of complexes which contain several 
adjacent methyl groups. It is well known, moreover, that in the forma- 
tion of benzenoid derivatives from hexamethylene compounds the methyl 
groups usually appear to move to adjacent carbon atoms ; as, for example, 
in the change of isolauronic acid into paraxylic acid 

^CMe, CMe 

\ / 

CHj CO ^ OH CMe 

II II 

CHj CH CH CH 

/ \ / 

C.COOH C.COOH 


as well as in numerous bimilar instances in\ estigated by Baeyer. 

It may be urged that the conditions under which isolauronolic acid is 
produced from camphor are not such as would be expected to produce 
deep-seated isomeric change, but such a contention is altogether insufficient 
to seriously militate against the great probability that it does actually occur 
in this instance. It is easy to cite evidence that isomeric changes of very 
unexpected character do occur under conditions which would at first sight 
appear to be insufficient to produce them, such as, for example, the change 
of a-dibromocamphor into bromocamphorenic acid when warmed with aii 
alcoholic solution of silver nitrate on the water bath, which certainly 
involves the absorption of a carbon atom into a ring somewhat in this 
manner : 

CH CBr 


CH^ j CBr, 

CMe 2 

I +H,0= 

OH, I CO 

I 

c 

Me 



CII 

I 

CMe2 

C.COOH 1 
Me 


and the change of pinacone into pinacoline does not involve any violent 
action such as is usually associated with the production of benzene 
derivatives from cyclomethylene compounds. 


^ Lapwortli, Trans. Chevi.' Soc.^ 76, 1138. 
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Finally, whilst it appears unlikely that any simpler explanation than 
that here suggested can be offered, the question clearly awaits further 
investigation ; but it seems unlikely that the correct solution will be 
obtained until the attention of investigators is directed to the examina- 
tion of the points at which isomeric change probably occurs, since the 
discovery of isolated facts in favour of either formula can only add to the 
number of those already known, and can scarcely be regarded as conclusive 
whilst strong evidence in favour of the other formula can be brought 
forward. 


Addenuinm (Novemher 3, 1900). 

The curious properties of lauronolic acid (2. a. ii.) may possibly l>o 
accounted for by the occurrence of a change of structure similar to that 
above suggested in the cases of /vcampholenic acid and isolauronolic acid, 
and by applying a similar rule, the change might be represented 


CMe.COOH 

CH., I 
I OMe, 

CH . COOH 

Camphoric Acid. 


CMe.COOH 


I CMe 

CH2 ' 

11 

CMe 

Lauronolic Acid. 


and the formula thus arrived at is in complete accordance with all that is 
at present known of the properties of the acid, and on oxidation the acid 
would be converted into a compound 


CMe . COOH 


CH,, CO. Me 


CO . Me 


wliich is, at the same time, a /j-ketonic acid and a 1 : 5-diketone, and 
would therefore lose carbon dioxide readily, and suffer condensation in 
alkaline solution, yielding a />y-un.saturated ketone 


CHMe 



[ I 

CH., CH 


CMe 


CHMe 



CH 2 CH 

\/ 


CO 


with the properties of the laurenone obtained by Tiemanii and H. Tigges ^ 
on oxidising lauronolic acid with potassium permanganate. 


' Bcr,, 33 , 2960 . 
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Canudian PleiMocene t'lara tmd Fauna. -lio}K)rf (tf the Comiuittee, 
conslstiiKj of Sir J. W. Dawson (Chairmrfv), Professor D. P. 
Penhalt.ow, Dr. II. Ami, Mr. C. W. LAMPT.U(m, and Professor 
A. P. Coleman (Hecrvtarif).^ reappouited to continue the inccstifftf- 
tion of the Canadian Pleistocene Flora and Fauna. 

I’M.K 

I. On the Pleistoclou' near Toronto. By Professor A 1\ Ooi-EMAN . . . o2S 

II. On the Pleutoeene Flora of the Bon Valley By Professor D. P. Peniiallow :».‘U 

During the past year the Committee has suffered a severe loss through 
the death of its distinguished chainnan, Sir J. W. Dawson, but th(“ work 
has befni continued by three of its member.^. Dr. Ami has taken chai’ge 
of tlie Ottawa valley deposits, Professor Pcnhallow has examined the 
fossil flora from both Ottawa and Toronto, and the Secretary has con- 
tinued his investigations near Toronto. The following report on the 
Pleistocene near Toronto has been prepared by th(i Secretary, and tliat 
on the Flora of the Don Valley by Proft‘ssor Penhallow. 

1. On the Pleistocene near Toronto. By Pi*ofessor A. P. Coleman. 

Since the preparation of th(‘ last report two new localities near 
Toronto have proved of interest, one near a bend of th(j Don a little east 
of the well reported on last year, the otlier a series of sand deposits in 
the western part of the city. The outcrop at the bend of the Don just 
north-west of Toronto was discovered years ago by Dr. G. J. Ilinde, wlio 
liad described so excellently the section at Scarborough Heights, and wlio 
has been good enough to hand over his material to the Secretary. I J ntil 
last year, however, it Mas not certainly proved to be interglacial. The 
section at the bend of the Don is of special interest, since it occupies an 
interglacial valley about 700 feet wide, having steep walls of iludson 
Itiver (Cambro-silurian) shale, rising vS or 10 feet on the eastern side and 
16 feet on the western. The section is as follows : — 

4. Coarse j^ravel with boulders and no shells, 4 to 8 feet . . 37 to 40 

3. Brown clay with sandy layer.s containing unios, ^:c., 1 Dr.'S feet 3:i or 34 

2. Blue clay with sandy layers containing shells anti wood, 6 feet 20 

1 . Coarse shingle with clay and x>eaty layers, 4 feet . . . 2.3 

River Don, above level of Lake Ontario ... . B) 

The lowest layer goes below the level of the Don, so that the bottom 
of the section is not exposed. The third layer corresponds exactly in 
materials and fossils with the unio beds referred to in last year’s report, 
which are in place 100 yards to the west, and there overlie a thin sheet 
of boulder clay resting on a cliff of bliale 16 feet in lieight. Beds 1 and 2 
contain trees of a warm climate, as determined by Professor Penhallow, 
and twelve species of freshwater shells, according to determinations 
kindly made by Dr. Dali of the Smithsonian Institution, Wasliington, 
two of the shells, Unio {Quadrula) jryramidata and Anodonta yra'ndis^ 
being new to the Toronto formation. 

The most important feature of this section is the evidence afforded tliat 
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a period of erosion, during which tlie floor of Hudson Rivei- shale was cut 
down more than 10 feet, preceded the deposit of the lowest warm climate 
beds. This, with the downward extension of the interglacial beds, as 
described in previous reports, for at least 15 feet, lengthens tlie time 
necessary for the interglacial episode considerably. 

The new deposits in the western part of the city are (\xpos(*.d partly 
in cuttings for sewers, but chiefly in two large sandpits, now w<jrke(l 
energetically because of the increase of building operations in Toronto. 
These exposures lie from three to four miles west of tlie Don and arc 
either interglacial or preglacial, since more or less boulder clay overlies 
them, though wave-action on the old Iroquois shore, 100 feet above the 
present Lake Ontario, has removed part of the overlying till. 

Sections at the sandpits near Christie and Shaw Streets show 
30 to 10 feet of sand and gra\(‘l tumultuously cross-beddt'd, as if formed 
in a rapidly llowiiig river or near the shore of a large lake. Tlie uppei* 
part of the sti-atified sand is oft(‘n contorted and broken into irregular 
masses immediately under the till. Th(3 more gravelly layers contain a 
few shells, chioHy Ct impel omadf cisa^ Vdlrala since ra^ species of rienrocern 
and Sphacrinm^ and occasionally fragments of unios. A few mammalian 
remains have occurred also, fragments of a tusk of mammoth or mastodon, 
and an atlas \'erlcbra of an animal not smaller than an ox, having been 
found within the past year. The latter bone could not be determined by 
comparison with the skeletons at hand in the Biological Museum of 
Toronto University, and so was sent by Mr. Archibald Pride of the 
Biological Museum, to whom it had been referred, to his brother in 
Dublin. There it was considered to belong pi’obably to Bison nmericann'i. 
Toronto is the most easterly locality in Canada where remains of this 
inhabitant of the prairies have been found. 

As these stratified sands dilfer gr(‘atly from any of the interglacial beds 
of the Don or Scarborough, though underlying apparently the same sheet 
of till, it seemed possible tliat they were pi’eglacial. To settle this point it 
was decided to sink a well to betl rock from the bottom of the Christie Street 
sandpit, using the grant of 10/. to the Committee for this purpose. .Vs th(‘ 
sand below the bottom of the pits is h(‘avily charged with water, it was 
necessary to drill the well and sink a pipe as the work progressed. Aft»'r 
thirty-eight feet of rather uniform .sand liad been penetrated, a layer of 
cemented gravel or conglomerate put an (md to the work with the appliances 
employed. 

Another well was sunk half a mile to the south, near a stream which 
had cut through forty feet of till. Here the drill reached the underlying 
Hudson River shale, giving a complete' section of the drift, as follows : 



ft. in. 

ft. in 

Till, blue clay with a few scratched stones . 

. 40 

99 

Fine and coarse grey sand .... 

. 14 

.■)9 

Clay without stones 

. 9 3 

15 

Gravel (loosely cemented) .... 

. 2 6 

35 9 

Clay without stones ..... 

2 9 

33 3 

Sand and gravel 

. 13 6 

30 6 

Hudson River Shale 


17 

Level of Lake Ontario 


0 


As no boulder clay was found beneath the sand, the question remained 
undecided whether the beds are interglacial or preglacial ; but the open- 
ing of a sewer on Dupont Street, half a mile north-east of the sandpits, has 
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since provided evidence favouring the interglacial age of the sands. At 
the sewer stratified sand, evidently a continuation of the deposits just 
mentioned, contains clayey sheets with thin bands of peaty material con- 
taining remains of beetles, mosses, seeds, plates of mica, tfec., precisely like 
the peat from the cold climate series of Scarborough and the Don 
A'alley. Since these peaty layers are probably e(|uivalent in age to the 
peaty clays east of the city, we may suppose that the sandy deposits of 
the western part of Toronto are also interglacial, in the upper part evi- 
dently belonging to the cold climate series, but perhaps representing the 
warm climate deposits at lower levels. It is clear that the conditions in 
Western Toronto must have been different from those to the east, 
since here a great thickness of stratified sand replacc'S stratified clay. 
This may be explained by supposing that an interglacial Humber river 
brought from the west sand and gravel into the great lake then occu- 
pying the Ontario Valley to mingle with the clayey delta materials of the 
interglacial Laurentian river flowing from Georgian lUiy to Scarborough. 

Just beneath a thin sheet of till in the Dupont Street sewer the upper 
end of the ulna of a mammoth or mastodon was found, the bone having 
been polished and scratched by glacial action, suggesting that it lay on 
the surface when the ice advanced for the last time. Some pieces of wood 
occurred near by, but lower down in the section. 

We may now sum up the results obtained by the Committee and 
former investigators of the Toronto formation, so as to show the series of 
events recorded, the thickness of the deposits, and the fossils obtained from 
them. 

In most places the Toronto formation is found to overlie a bed of cha- 
racteristic boulder clay containing rocks brought from long distances to 
the north or north-east, and covering the eroded surface of the Cambro- 
silurian rocks of the region. This boulder clay probably belongs to the 
Iowan till sheet of the United States. .Vfter the retreat of the ice there 
was an interval of erosion shown near Shaw Street, and in the interglacial 
river valley at the bend of the Don ; followed by the deposit of clay, sand, 
and gravel containing trees and unios of a warmer climate tlian the 
present, the greatest thickness amounting to thirty-three feet in the Don 
valley, and to thirty -five feet below Lake Ontario at Scarborough. 

These beds have nowhere been found at a liigljer level than fifty feet 
above Lake Ontario, and the upper sands and gravels were probably laid 
down in shallow water, since they are browned an<l sometimes cemented 
with oxide of iron. 

Conformably upon the warm climate beds are a serit\s of beds 
containing trees and other fossils, especially beetles, suggesting a cooler 
climate than the present ; not Arctic, however, but cold temperate 
These are best shown at Scarborough Heights, wliere stratified peaty 
clays starting a few feet below the level of Lake Ontario have a thic*kness 
of ninety-live feet, followed by fifty-five feet of stratified sand. It is pro- 
bable that part at least of the seventy feet of sajid found in the westei ri 
part of Toronto is of the same age. The interglacial lake at this stage 
must have stood at least 150 feet higher than Lake Ontario. 

A long period of erosion followed the draining of this lake, during 
which river valleys a mile or more in width were cut through the delta 
deposits at Scarborough to the depth of more than 1 50 feet comparable to 
those cut by the Don and Humber since the Glacial period. 

Finally a fresh advance of the ice, probably belonging to the Wisconsin 
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stage of American geologists, covered the Toronto formation with a com- 
plex series of layers of boulder clay and stratified sand and clay reaching 
a thickness of 200 feet at Scarborough Heights. 

Accounts of the fossils of the Toronto formation have been given in 
previous reports of this Committee and in various articles in geological 
journals, but in this final report it is thought wise to give a more complete 
list of the species collected, including a large number that have not yet 
been published. As the trees will be taken up in Professor Penhal low’s 
report, the present list is confined to the interglacial fauna. The forms 
occurring in the lower, warm climate beds will be given first, and after- 
wards those of the cool climate. 


> still living in Lake Ontario. 


Fnuua <if ff'arm /irr/s, JJoti Yalleij, 

yprlohrata : possibly mammoth or mastodon and bison, and an undeter 
mined fish. 

ArlJiTojioda : several undetermined beetles and cyprids. 

Mollusca : 

Hnio undulatus 
rectus 
luteolus 
gibbosus 
phaseolus 
pustulosus 
trigonus 
occidens 
solidus 
clavus 

pyramidatus 

Aiiodonta grandis, not reported from Canada 


J 

Instill livi 


living in Lake Erie, but not reported 
from Lake Ontario. 


not known in the St. Lawrence system of 
waters, but living farther south. 


Sphaerium rhomboideum 
„ striatinum 
„ sulcatum 
„ soliduluiii 
„ simile (?) 
Pisidium Adanisi 

„ coiupressum 
„ iiovaboracense (?) 
Pleurocera subulare 
„ ele vatu 111 
„ Lewisi (?) 
Goniobasis depygis 
„ Haldemaiii 
Limnaea decidiosa 
„ elodes 


Planorbis parvus 

„ bicarinatus 

Amnicola limosa 
„ porata 

„ sagana 

Physa heterostropha 
„ ancillaria 
Succinea avara 
Bytliinella obtusa 
Somatogyrus isogonus 
Yalvata sincera 
„ tricarinata 
Campcloma decisa 
Bifidaria armata (land snail) 


In all there are thirty -eight undoubted species of molluscs, and three 
more probably, included in the fauna. Of these eight or ten have not been 
reported from Lake Ontario, but occur farther south. 
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Vanna of Cool Clitnatf^j chujhj from Srarborottf/h. 

Vcrfrhrafn : Caribou, and perhaps maininoth or mastodon and bison. 
Arthropoda (almost wholly beetles) : 


Carahkhie (9 gen., 31 sp.). 

Elaphrus irregularis 
Loi icera glacial is 
,, luto.sa 
„ exita 
Nebria abstracta 
Boiiibidium glaciatum 
„ Haywardi 

„ vestigium 

„ vanum 

„ prai'teritum 
„ expletum 

„ damnosum 

Patrobus gelatus 
„ decessus 
„ frigid us 
Pterostichus abrogatus 
„ desti tutus 

„ fractus 

,, destructus 

„ gelidus 

„ (lepletus 

Badister antecursor 
Platynus casus 
„ Hindei 
„ Halli 
,, dissipatus 
„ desuctus 
,, Harttii 
„ delapidatus 
„ externiinatus 
„ interglacialis 
„ in tori t us 
„ longaov^u.s 
Harpalus conditus 

Dytiscidae (3 gen., S sp.). 
Coe] ambus derelictus 
,, cribrarius 

„ infernalis 

,, disjectus 

Hydroporus inanirnatus 
„ inundatus 

„ sectus 

Agabus perditus 

Gyrinidae (1 sp.). 
•Oyrinus confinis LeC. 


JI ydmphilidae (1 sp.). 
Cymbiodyta exstincta 

Stajdiylinidar (11 gen., 19 sp.). 
Gymnusa absens 
Quedius deperditus 
Pliilonthus claudus 
Cryptobium detecturn 
„ cinctum 

Lathrobium interglaciale 
„ antiquatum 

„ debilitatum 

„ exesum 

,, inliibitum 

„ frustum 

Oxyporus stiriacus 
Bledius glacial us 
Geodromicus stiricidii 
Acidota crenata, Fabr. 
nigra) 

Arpedium stillicidii 
Olophrum celatum 
„ arcanum 

„ dejectum 

Chrysonidkldfi (1 gen., 2 sp.). 
Jlonacia stiria 

„ pompatica 

C urculionidafi (1 gen., G sp.). 
Erycus consumptus 
Anthoiiomus eversus 
„ fossilis 

„ lapsus 

Orchestes avus 
Centrinus disjunctus 

Scolytidae (1 sp.). 
Phloeosinus squalidens 

Molhisca : 

Bphaerium rhomboideum 
„ fabale 
Limnaea sp. 

Planorbis sp. 

Valvata tricarinata 
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If the sand deposits of Western Toronto are to be included with the 
cool dim Ate beds, there must be added : 

Caiiipeloina deci.sa Amnicola limosa 

Pleurocera, two species Valvata sincera 

Goniobasis, one species ITnio, one species 

These fossils may, however, belong to the lower warm climate series. 
The molluscs do not give decisive information as to the climate ; but the 
trees, and to a considerable extent the insects, point to a climate somewhat 
cooler than at present. 

Dr. Samuel It. Scudder has determined these beetles, seventy-two in 
number, all of them in his opinion extinct except two. Twenty-five of 
tiiein were obtained from material sent by Dr. Ilinde, the rest from 
sp(‘cimcns collected at Scarborough and Toronto by A. P. Coleman. A 
complete account of the new species, with figures, will be published shortly 
by th(i Canadian Geological Survey. The new species confirm Dr. Scudder 
in the opinion expressed when the first set of specimens was described, 

‘ that on the whole the fauna has a boreal aspect, though by no means 
so decidedly boreal as one would anticipate under the circumstances.’ 
'J’lu* Committee warmly appreciites the kindness and patience of Dr. 
Scudder in working up this fragmentary and ditliciilt material. 

In Jill at least seventy-eight species of animals are known from the 
cool climate beds, sev(*nty of them extinct, and the total number may 
reach eighty-seven ; whil<‘ in the lower warm climate beds at least fifty 
species arc known to exist. C)nly four of the so\enty- eight species 
recognised in the upper beds occur also in the lower bods ; so that 1*21 
species of animals, chiefly insects and molluscs, hut including also th(‘ 
caribou, bison, and mammoth or mastodon, lia\e been found in the Toronto 
interglacial formation. If we include the flora, with its numerous forest 
ti'oes, it will b(' .se(‘n that there are aiuph* materials for reconstructing the 
life of the time and for determining tlie climate. That the Toronto 
formation is interglacial has been proved beyond doubt, and that it 
r{‘presents an interglacial period lasting thousands of yeais is scarcely 
doubtful. Tavo points are of .special irnpoitance in this connection. In 
the first place, then* was a considerable interval of erosion after the 
earlier withdrawal of the ice before the warm climate beds began to be 
deposited, and there was a long time of active erosion after the cool 
climate beds had been formed before th(‘ ice advanced for tin* second 
time. Thesi' times of erosion, with the long intervening time when tlu‘ 
valley of Lake Ontario was tilled with fresh water to a depth of oO 
to IbO feet greater than at present, demand not only a great lapst' of 
time but also important warpings and changes of level in the St. Lawnmee 
valley. In the next place it is striking that none of the scores of species 
of plants and animals found is characteristic of an Arctic or even sub- 
Arctic climate. All of them might live in Ontario to-day except a few 
which re<iuire a warmer climate, i.e, they all belong to climates ranging 
f l oin warm temperate to cold temperate, meaning by the latter the climate 
of tli() north shore of Lake Superior or of the lower St. Lawrence. The 
deposits seem to have been formed, not during the earlier retreat of the 
ice, nor during its second advance, but during a temperate era, when in 
all probability eastern Canada Avas as devoid of permanent icefields as 
it is to-day. Our investigations go far ta prove that between the two 
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advances of the ice there was a long temperate interval during which 
even the heart of Labrador, 700 miles to the north-east, must have been 
free from glaciers. 

II. The Pleistocene Flora of the Don Valley. By Prof. D, P. Peniiallonv. 

Special studies relative to the pleistocene flora of Canada have now 
been carried on since 1889, the lirst report on the subject having been 
made by Dawson and Penhallow in 1890.^ Other contributions have 
been made from time to time, but upon the occasion of the meeting of 
the British Association at Toronto in 1897 a special impetus was given 
to this work by the appointment of a Committee, to whom a grant was 
made for the purposes of investigation, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Toronto. Under these favourable conditions much material has been 
brought together, chiefly from the immediate vicinity of Toronto, and its 
determination has thrown much important light upoji the climatic con- 
ditions of the various geological phases through which that region evidently 
passed in interglacial times. Duiing the past decade or more, other 
important material has been gathered from various localities — often most 
widely sepai*ated — throughout the Dominion. As the work of the 
Committee is now practically completed, it is considered wise, in this 
final report, to bring together all the information from tliesf‘ various 
sources and endeavour to ascertain its bea»‘ing upon (piestions of current 
interest and importance. 

Plants from eighteen special localities have been studied, ranging 
from Manitoba to Cape Breton, and particular attention has been directed 
to those from at least twelve of these locations, chiefly from the vicinity 
of Toronto. 

Eighty- three species in all have been studied, the largest number from 
any one locality (Taylor’s Brickyard) being tw('nty-seven. In several 
instances only one or two species have been obtaim'd from a locality, in 
which cases they afibrd no definite conclusions respecting the climatic 
conditions of the locality ; but in other cases the character of the vegeta- 
tion is such as to leave no room for doubt as to the climatic conditions 
involved. In the Valley of the Don, numerous collections from the same 
localities have resulted in a constant diminution in the number of dis- 
coveries, until latterly the total absence of anything now has brought the 
conviction that the flora of the region has been exhausted, and an in- 
spection of the accompanying table will at once serve to disclose the extent 
of the flora in (‘ach locality examined. The explorations of the past year 
have added nothing new to our knowledge of the flora of these localities, 
since the various plants found have proved to be only such as had been 
previously determined. There is therefore little to be added to the 
observations made in previous y<*ar.s, but attention may be directed to a 
few considerations of interest whicli appear upon comparison of the various 
localities studied. 

Of the eighteen localities under observation, five are so distant from 
one another and from all others as to bear no obvious relation to each 
other, or else the plant remains are .so few as to rond(‘r then) of little 
value except from the general standpoint of g(‘ographical range. These 
localities arc Cape Breton, Rolling River (Manitoba), Solsgirth and Lcda 


’ BiilU G(a>U Sor. Amcr. T. (1S90), pp. :]1 1-331. 
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River (ManiteLa), and Moose and Missinaibi Rivers. The remaining 
thirteen localities are so situated as to bear a more or less definite relation 
to one anoth(‘r, and all lie within the limits of the Pleistocene Sea which 
extended up the valley of the St. Lawrence, and occupied the area of the 
present Great Lakes. It should bo kejjt in mind in this connection, how- 
ever, that saltwatei* forms are to be met with only as far west as Green’s 
Creek, near Ottawa, while freshwater types prevail in all the more 
western localities, which thus correspond in a general way with the de- 
posits of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Manitoba, and oth(*r western 
regions. 


Distr Unit ion of Pleiatovene Plants. 


Abich balsamea 
Acer pleistocciiicum 
„ bacchaiinuin . 

„ Rpicaturii 
Algae sp. . 

Alnus sp. 

Asimina triloba 
Detulalutea 
Brasenia peltata 
Bronms ciliatus 
Carex aquatilis 
,, magellanica . 

„ reticulata 
Caiyji alba 
Cocconeis ^p. . 
Chamaecyparib spliaeroi- 
tlca 

(Yataegus punctata 
Cyperacoae sp. 

Distichium capillaceuin 
Dros('ra rotuiuiifolia 
Elodca canadensis . 
Encyonema prostiatum 
E(]uisctum hmosuin 
„ .scirpoides 

„ syl vatic um 

M sp . 

Eriocaulon sp. 

Fontinalis sj). , 

Fucub digitatub 
Fraxinus quadrangulata 
„ hainbucifolia 
„ amoricana . 
Festuca ovina . 
Gaylussacia resinosa 
Gramineae sj).. 

Hypnum commutatum 
„ Iluitans 



recur vans . 


1 
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Distrihulion of PUnstoreno Plants continued. 


Hypnum revolvens . 

„ sp. . 

Juniperus vir^inian.i 
Tjarix americaria 
' „ churchbridgcnsis 

Licrnopliora sjj 
I L3’copodmni sj> 

Madura aiiiantiaea 
Mcny'antlie^ tiifoliata 
Navicida lata 
Or^’zopsis aspen folia 
Oxycoccub palustiis 
Picea alba 
„ nigia 
„ sp . 

Pinus strobub 


,'S :: cs 

ll 


' 2(5 


bitii Viilloy 


l-s 

ss 


S' a , 

I'l ^ 


I 

' r 

I I 


I - 


Platan us occidentalis . ' 


1 

* 

. 





Populus balsaraifcra . | 


! * 

* 





grandidontata 


* 



If 


* 

Potamo^eton poctinatusr . 







*1 

,, perfoliatu-^ . 






* 

* \ 

„ pubillus 






* 

* 1 

„ lutilans 






* 


,, nutanb 





j 


1 

* Potentilla an^^eriri i . 






* 

* 


Prunus sp 




it. 





Querous obtubiloba .j 

1 

* 






„ alba (’) . .1 


n 






„ rubra 



* 


♦ 





„ tinclori.i . 


1 

' 

* 

4> 





„ oblongifolia 


1 

1 


♦ 





„ macrocarpa 

1 

1 * 

* 





1 „ acuniinala 

1 

1 

* 

t 




Robinia i)beu(lacacia 


! 1 ' 

1 V 

4! 





Salix sp 


I 

! * ' 

*■ 

)«> 




Taxus canadeubi.s 

' :r + 

^ 1 

* ' ' 

1 





Thuya occidentalis 


1 * 


*1 





’ Tilia ameiicana 

1 

1 ' 

3i< 






1 Typlia lati folia 


1 , 







* 


1 Ulmus americana 



1 


* !l- 

4- 

1 






I „ racemosa 



1 



♦l 








! Vaccinium uliginosuiu . 



1 






* 





Vallisneria spiralis . 


i 




i 





* 

* 


1 Zostera marina 

1 


1 

1 




1 







♦ 

j Totals 

1 


2 1 

6 

1 

1 

1711 

27 

:j 1 

.) 

14 

21 

11 

1 7 


The inos>t easterly of the localities in the related deposits is Montreal. 
The majority of the specimens recovered at this point represent drift 
material brought down by tributary rivers, but the great abundance of 
Zoslera marina and the occurrence of Algae show that some of the plants 
at least were deposited in place. The matrix is a blue clay. Seven 
species in all have been recovered from this locality, and they are all 
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identical with species now common in the same district — except, of course 
Zosiera — thus indicating similar climatic conditions. 

At (Ireen^s Creek, near Ottawa, and at Besserer’s Wharf, a few miles 
below on the Ottawa River, numerous plant remains are found enclosed 
in clay nodules, but their very fragmentary character often renders their 
determination most unsatisfactory. These two localities, although sepa- 
rately treated, are in reality one and the same, since the deposit at each ' 
place is of the same nature, and was undoubtedly laid down at the same 
time, and they have proved to he among the richest in plant remains of 
all the localities studied — no h‘Sb than twenty-eight species having been 
recovered from the clay nodules. An analysis of this flora shows 
35*71 per cent, of the plants to be wholly aquatic, and therefore deposited 
in place. 35*71 per cent, are land plants, drifted in by tributary rivers, 
and 28*57 per cent, represent semi-aquatics and marsh plants from adjacent 
land areas. The vegetation, as a whole, is identical with that now found 
in the same region, from which we may infer similar climatic conditions. 

At »Scarborough Heights, near Toronto, the flora is rather remarkable 
for the complete absence of aquatic types, showing the drift chai’acter of 
the entire deposit. Fourteen species in all have been found there, and of 
these six are trees, while the remaining eight embrace mosses, equiseta, 
and herbaceous or half- shrubby plants. The vegetation as a whole is of 
a decidedly more boreal type than that now flourishing in the same region, 
and, if anything, somewhat jnore northern than that which is to be found 
in the deposits at Green’s Creek and Montreal. This points to a climate 
equivalent to that of northern Quebec and Labrador, as we know it 
to-day, and somewhat colder than the climate at Green’s Creek and 
Montreal during Pleistocene time. 

In the Don Valley no less than eight separate localities have been 
examined. Some of them, as at Simpson’s, proved practically barren of 
results so far as plant remains were concerned, owing to the uncontrollable 
influx of water. Others again, as at Taylor's Brickyard and the Don 
River, proved to bo exceptionally rich in material, and afforded some of the 
most valuable results obtained. Within this area no less that thirty-ciglit 
species have beenrecovered, and they point conclusively to the existence of 
climatic conditions dilfering materially from those which now prevail, and of 
a character more nearly allied to that of the middle United States of to-day. 

The Erie Clays at Hamilton, Ontario, have afforded only one example 
of plant life, and this does not materially aid us in any conclusions relative 
to climatic conditions, since it is a type having a somewhat wide range 
within the warmer zone, repre.sented by the more southern types of the 
Pleistocene flora 

Only one .species appears to have disappeared in Pleistocene time. Acer 
pleisiocrffirif/jif which was abundant in the region of tin* Don, bears no 
well-defined resemblance to existing species. With this one exception, it 
is a noteworthy fact that all the plants of the Pleistocene flora were such 
as are now represented in the same localities, or, in -the case of the Don 
Valley, by plants which find the northern limits of their distribution at or 
near that region, and the somewhat unequal distribution thus indicated 
at once suggests definite climatic changes during Pleistocene time, as 
represented by the northern and southern migration of particular types of 
plants. This has already been referred to in previous reports and publi 
cations, but it may be repeated at this time that the definite and abundant 
occurrence of Jfach/7-a anravflaca, Jnnipervs Quercns ohtusi- 

PJOO. ‘ z 
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Quercus ohlongifoliny Aaimina ttilcha, Chaimaecyparis sphaen^oided^ 
and Fraxinus quadrangulata points without question to the prevalence of 
a much warmer climate than now prevails, while, on the other hand, the 
equally abundant occurrence of boreal types .at Scarborough points to 
the existence of a colder climate at the time these d3positswere laid 
down. It is therefore clear that in the region of Toronto during Pleisto- 
cene time there were at least two distinct periods, characterised, on the 
one hand, by a climate equivalent to that of the middle United States at 
the present day, and, on the other hand, a climate equivalent to that of 
northern Quebec and Labrador. According to stratigraphical evidence 
obtained by Professor Coleman, these changes followed the recession of 
the ice sheet in the order given, from which we are to conclude that the 
climate of the Don Valley is now intermediate between that of the first 
and second periods, approaching the former. 

On the other hand, .again, the flora of Creen^s Creek and Besserer’s, 
as also tliat of Montreal, is practically identical with that now existing in 
the same localities. It thus represents a climate colder than that of the 
Don period, but somewhat warmer than that of the Scarborough period, but 
present evidence does not enable us to ascertain if these deposits were 
laid down before or after the Scarborough deposits. The following sum- 
mary will probably assist in conveying a clearer idea of the distinctive 
differences in the vegetation of these three periods. 


1 

Don Period, 
'Warm CLmatc 

1 

Scarborough Period, 
Cold Climate 

Green’s Creel? Period, ' 
3Iild Climate | 

Abies balsamea 




Acer pleistocenicatu 

>0 



Acer saccharinum 



* 

Acer spicatum 

H* 



Algae sp 



* 

Alnus sp 


V 

, 

Asimina triloba 

* 



Betula lutea 



* 

Braseua peltala 




Bromus ciliatus 



* 

Carex aquatilis 


* 


„ magellanica 



* 

„ reticulata 




Cara alba . . 

H* 



Ohamaeoyparis sphaeroidea ..... 

* 



Crataegus punc ata i 




Cyperaceac sp 

* 


* 

Drosera rotundifolia 



* 

Elodea canadensis 

1 


* 

Encyonema prostratum ' 

I 


* 

Equisetum limosum ' 




„ scirpoides 



* 

>» sp 


★ 


„ sylvaticum 



* 

Eriocaulon sp. 




Fontinalis sp I 

1 

T* 

* 
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K iicus digitatiis . 
Fraxinus (luadrarguLila 
„ snmbucifolia 
amerioana . 
Festuca ovina . 
Gaylussacia rebinoha . 
Gramineac bp. 

Hypnum commutatuii] 

,, fluitjiTis 
„ revolvens 

Juniperus virgiiiiana . 
Larix americiina 
Lycopodium sp. . 
Maclura aurantiaca . 
Oryisopsis asperifolia . 
Oxycoccub palubtrih . 
Piceaalba . 

„ nigi-a . 

„ sp. 

Pinus strobus 
Platan us occidcntalis . 
Populus balsamilera . 

„ grandidentata 
Potamogcton pectinatuh 
„ perfoliatub 

„ pusillus 

„ rutilans 

natanb . 

Potcntilla aiiscrina 
Prunus sp. . 

Quercus nbtusiloba 
alba (7) . 

„ rubra 
„ iinctorla 
„ oblongifolia . 

„ uuwjrocarpii . 

,, acuminata . 
Kobinia pscudacacia . 
Salixbp. 

Taxus canadeiXbis 
Thuya occidentalis 
Tilia amcricana . 

'J’yplia lati folia . 

Ulmus ameiicaiia 
,, raccmosa 
Vaccinium uliginosum 
Vttllibncria spiralis 
Zostcra marina . 

Totals 


Sum mary— continued . 



z 2 


CJieen^ Cieek Period, i 
3Iild Climate I 
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Exploration of Lnsh Caves. — Interim Report of the Committee, con^ 
sistingofJ)Y. R. F. Schaiiff (Chairman), Mr. R. Lloyd Praeger 
(Secretory), Mr. G. Coffey, Professor Grenville Cole, Professor 
D. J. Cunningham, Mr. A. McHenry, and Mr. R. J. Ussher. 

Owing to various circumstances, especially illness of some of the 
members, the Committee were unable during the past year to commence 
the exploration of the caves in the west of Ireland. These caves promise 
to yield satisfactory results, and the Committee recommend that they 
should be reappointed, with a renewed grant of 20/. 


In the lii;iilsli Carboniferous Rocks. — Rejiori of the Com- 
mittee, consistimi of Mr. J. F. Mark (Chairmfnt), Dr. Wheelton 
JliND (Sccretarij), Mr. F. A. Bather, Mr. G. C. Crick, Mr. 
A. H. b'ooRD, Mr. H. Fox, jMr. 1^]. J. Garwood, Dr. G. J. Hinde, 
Professor P. F. Kendall, Mr. J. W. Kirkby, Mr. U. Kidston, 
Mr. G. W. Lamplugh, Professor G. A. Lerour, the JnteMr G. H. 
•Morton, Mr. B. N. Peach, Mr. A. Strahan, and Dr. H. Wood- 
ward. (JDraim up by the Secretary.) 

Ii ib to bo regretted that since the meeting at Dover no individual 
reports have been received from members of the Committee, and that the 
laniellibranchs collected at Ecoup only have been examined and named. 

The Secretary suggests that the most important points to settle are 
the faunas of {a) the beds which occur between the Millstone Grits and 
the Massif of Limestone in the South Pennine area, and (h) the fauna 
which occur in the shales between the Millstone Grits and the upper beds 
Limestone in the Korth Pennine area. This would settle at once the 
correlation of Pendleside Limestone and its equivalent in the Yorcdale 
series of Wensleydale. 

Mr. B. N. Peach has been at work on the faunas of the Calcifcrous 
Sandstone series of Fife, and it is hoped that a full detailed report will 
bo received next year. It would be well if a grant could be made to 
employ a collector to work the shales of Pendle Hill, and if possible in 
Swale and Teesdale. 

The Committee regret to report the loss, by death, of two of their 
number — the late Professoi* Alleyne Nicholson and G. H. Morton. Mr. 
Morton was an ardent worker at Carboniferous geology, and had 
specially confined his attention to North Wales ; a full list of Carboni- 
ferous fossils from this district was to have been prepared by him this 
year. 


APPENDIX. 

Interim Report by Dr. WuELLloN HiND. 

In the ‘Geological Magazine,^ 1898, Dec. IV, voh v. pp. G1-G9, I gave 
1 brief sketch of what was known of the Life Zones of the Carboniferous 
ctepofeits of Europe, and at p. G8 showed the following table, which 
represented the main results of my investigations up to that date. 



LlFK-ZONEft TN THE HlUTTSn CAElK)MFEliO[’R ItOCKs. 


.‘^11 


— England Scoiland Ireland 

1 I 

1. ZotLQ ot AntUra- Upper Coal-mea- The lied Beds of ' ? Wanting 

comyaPliUlypsil sures of Lanca- Kifeshiro 

shire, Yorkshire, 

Staffordshire, 

Bristol, including j 

the SpiroQ'his I 

Limestone‘s * i 

2. Zone of Naia- Middle Coal-mea- j The Coal-measur43s | Coal-measures 
dite» vwdiolaris sures universally ' of Fifeshire 

and Ant hr a- 

vomya vwdiolarl\ 

Z.Tioneoi Acicnlo- Canister Series ? Wanting I'astleeomei.Lein- 

pvvten papyra- Millstone Grit NoTn - Ji* i e // / e - or Coalfield 
I m^s, (iastrio- Shales b(‘lov\ the pertni papyruicus Coal-measuios of 

I ceras carljo- i MilKtont* Grit is said to be found Foynes island, co. 

universally some distance Limerick 

abov e the Ell Coal j 
in the Wishawdis- 
I trict, Lanarkshire 

The Carboniferous The Carboniferous 

Limestone of Limestone Series 

Derbyshire ' of 
The measures from f Upper 

the Great Scar to | Scotland j Middle 
the Main Lime- | Lower 

stone, N. Yoik- 
shire 

The Caibonaceous 
Division of 
Northumberland 
Carbo n i f er o ii s 
Limc'stone of 
' Wales and the 
INIendips 


The Coomhola and 
M o y o 1 a bed'^, 
forming a pas- 
sage from the , 
Old Red to the 
Carboni f erous, 
and containing 
certain fossils 
common to both j 


I I ^ these beds 

Series 1-3 constitute what I consider to be the ‘ Upper Carboniferous,’ 
and series 4 and 5 the ‘ Lower Carboniferous,’ of my paper on the Yore- 
dale Series.’ 


5. VAQn^QiAIodlohi | The Lo^er Lime- The Calcifcrous 
Macadamii stone Shah*s of Sandstone Series, 

the Meudips and ‘ with Schizodiis 
South Wales, Pentlandicm and 
with several ’ Sanyuinolites Ah- 
fossils common densis in Fifeshire, 
to the Old Red and a fauna very 
Sandstone Series different from the 
andjthe Carboni- ' English and Irish 
ferous I eiiuivalents. Mr. 

Kirkby states that 
Product us cor a is 
contained in the 
upper 500 feet of 


The Upper Lime- 
stone 
The Calp 

The Lower Lime- 
stone 


narium, Posido- 
uiella h/i'ist and 
P. minor 


4. Zone of Pro- 
ductus yiganteus 
and Product us 
cora 


* (fCoU Mag.% April and May Jbii?. 
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Further work has convinced me of the correctness of these main zonal 
divisions, and observations on the subdivision of the lower part of Zone 3 
are approaching to some degree of exactness. 

With regard to tlie sulDdivision of group 4 I am in hopes that 
Edmondia sulcata and AUoHsma monensis may l)e found to indicate an 
horizon in Zone 4 ; but as yet these fossils have not been found in the 
South Pennine area. 

T consider interesting tlie discovery of Cypricardclla rectangular Is^ 
C. Anna ^Nncidanla attemiata, Ctenodonta and other shells in 

shale abo\ethe ITnderset Limestone, nine standards near Jvirkby Stephen, 
and a very similar fauna at the same horizon on Wild Hoar I^^ell. C, 
rectangularis with an identical fauna is found to be common in the Lower 
Limestone. Series of Strathavon and the Upper Limestone series of 
Orchard near Glasgow : — a full description of the section and position of 
the fossiliferous beds was published at p. 358 in Part TV. of my mono- 
graph on ‘British Carboniferous Lamellibranehs,' 1800. 


Ecglsfralioti of Tijpr Sjtcclmeiis of iiritisli Fos.slls. Tfpjm't of iho 
( ^ooDnltteo, ro/i^isfing of T)r. If. Woodward {(liairnKm), Kev. (J. 
l\ Whidborvd, Mr. R. KiDsStox, Professor H. (J. Srn.iw, Mr. H. 
A\''oods, and Dr. A. S. WooD^^AUI) (Serrefari/), 

Durinq the past year the Committee have received a list of type-fossils in 
the Norwich Museum, compiled by Mr. Frank Leney. The Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, has published a first instalment of a 
list of the type-fossils contained in its collections (‘ Type Specimens of 
Eocene and Oligocene Fossils,’ by H. A. Allen, appended to the Annual 
Report of the Geological Survey of Great Britain for 1899). 


Ossiferous Cares at Uphill. — Beport of the (Committee, consist ing of 

Professor Lloyd Morgan {Chaiman)^ H. Bolton (Secretargf 
Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, Professor S. FT. Reynolds, and 
E. T. Newton. 

The excavation work of last year was continued until the approach of 
winter, by which time the lower caves were worked out, nothing new 
being added to the discoveries reported to the Association at the Dover 
meeting. 

The caves were found to lie along the bedding planes of the limestone, 
and had clearly formed part of a subterranean drainage system, the 
material in them being derived presumably from caves on higher levels. 

Systematic search has been made for caves of habitation higher up the 
hill, but hitherto with no success. 

Work has therefore been arrested. It is hoped to secure a visit and 
report from Professor Boyd Dawkins before further exploratory work is 
commenced. 

The Committee have, up to the present, incurred an expenditure of 
451. 14s. 2d.j 301. of which has been met by the grant made in 1898 at 
Bristol. 
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The Committee do not feel justified in requesting a grant for future 
work, but they seek reappointment with a grant of 10/. (the sum not 
claimed last year) to cover expenses already incurred. It is their inten- 
tion to further examine the ground as. quarrying proceeds. 


Erratic Bloclcs of the British Isles » — Report of the CorriAnittee, consistiny 
of Professor E. Hull (Chairman)^ Mr. P. F. Kendall (f^ecretary), 
Pj’ofessor T. G. Bonney, Mr. C. E. De Eance, Professor W. J. 
Sollas, Mr. R. H. Tiddeman, Rev. S. N. Harrison, Mr. J. 
Horne, Mr. F. M. Burton, Mr. J. Lomas, ]\Ir. A. R. Dwerry- 
HOISE, Mr. J. W. Stather, and Mr. W. T. Tucker. (Brnn’n np 
hy the Hecrpfnri / ) 

The records of boulders observed during the past year have been derived 
principally from Yorkshire, thanks to the activity of the local organisation 
which has for so many years occupied itself with the investigation ; but the 
Committee is hopeful that other areas may be subjected to an equally 
stringent examination. Work had been commenced in the county of 
Durliam under the .stimulus of an enthusiastic worker, the late Dr. Taylor 
Manson, of Darlington ; and though the Committee has to deplore his 
removal by death before any definite results were obtained, it is expected 
that the movement which he initiated will be productive of valuable 
contributions to the knowledge of a rich and scarcely touched field. 

An important advance atiecting much of the eastern side of England, 
and particularly the counties of Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, 
is marked by a visit paid to the Che^iot country by the Yorkshire 
Geological and Polytechnic Society at the instigation of members of the 
Boulder Committee of the county. The object of this excursion was to 
study the igneous rocks of the Cheviots, with a view to the recognition 
of any erratics of similar types, and to determine how far the ascription 
to this source was correct of a series of porphyrites which form a very 
considerable proportion of the far travelled boulders of Yorkshire. It 
was found that an even larger number of types of erratics could be traced 
to the Cheviots than had been anticipated. A large number of specimens 
were collected, and the Secretary of this Committee will be glad to fui-nish 
sets of examples to any geologists willing to assist in the investigation of 
the boulders of the East of England. 

A very important further result was obtained from the excursion. 
Tn the report for 1897 reference w«as made to the identification by 
Professor Brogger of the Sparagmite Sandstone of Scandinavia in a series 
of Y orkshire erratics submitted to him. In subsequent reports occurrences 
of a similar rock in various localities in Yorkshire have been mentioned, 
but some doubt has been felt regarding the identification, and all such 
records have been given with a ^ V. 

This caution has been justified by the discovery that a sandstone 
precisely resembling some of the erratics of Yorksliire constitutes a signi- 
ficant proportion of the stones in the ‘ foreign ’ drift of the cemntry about 
Wooler and Ingram in the Cheviots. It is referred to in the Geological 
IBurvey Memoirs of the district under the name of ‘ Greywacke Sandstone,* 
fl.nd its source is given ^s in tj^e Si}uriq.n area pf the Tweed Valley. 
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A further extension of the known distributions of Shap Granite blocks 
is furnished by the example reported from Gainsborough, and the interesting 
Eiebeckite-Eurite of Ailsa Craig has been recorded from Delamere, in 
the very heart of Cheshire. 

Cheshire. 

Reported hy Mr. J. Lomas, A.R.C.S.j F.Q.S. 

Rirkenhead. — In cutting a sewer in Wood church Road, near Half- 
way House, Boulder Clay about 25 feet thick ; boulder of diabase 3 feet 
diameter. 

Delamere Forest. — Great spreads of sands and gravels. Group near 
station contains Lake District andesites, Eskdale and Criffel granites. 
Riebeckite- Eurite from Ailsa Craig. Flints. 

Shropshire. 

Church Sfretfonj Wailing Street — 

Criffel granite, 1 foot diameter, 

Ebkdale granite. 

Gravel Fit under Hauler Coppice^ 800 ft. O.D. — 

Eskdale granite. 

Butterniere granophyre. 

Permian sandstone from north. 

Comley — 

Eskdale granite. 

All Stretton — 

Triassic sandstone. 

North Wales. 

Llandrillo^ near Bala. — Section of Drift nearly 100 feet high, cut by 
stream near Cadwst, full of large boulders, many over 6 feet in diameter. 
Nearly all ash and greenstone ; exposures of similar rocks a little 
distance southwards. 

Greenstones increase in number on following up the stream Nant-cwm- 
Dywyll as far as the lirwood. To the east the ground is strewn with 
large clusters of greenstone boulders. On the summit of the rising 
ground the rock is found in situ, and shows I'oches monf ounces and 
striations from the south. No greenstone boulders are found in the low 
ground south of the outcrop. 

Old Slate Quarry S. of Carnedd-y ci. — Many cjuartzite and green- 
stone boulders of large size resemble rocks found iu sitio on Cader 
Berwyn, immediately to the south. 

Glyn Ceiriog. — Group of boulders in field just above cottage called 
Pant. Some over 5 feet in diameter consist of Welsh felsitcs and 
Denbigh grits. The grits, which are fossiliferous and lieautifully striated, 
occur in situ to the north and west. On the hills to the south of Glyn 
Ceiriog, Denbigh grits occur as boulders up to 1,250 feet. 

Yorkshire. 

Reported hy the Yorkshire Boulder Committee (Mr J. H. Howautii, 
F.G.S., Secretary). 

By Mr. H. H. Corbett, M.R.C.S.<, of Doncaster. 

Cusliwortli. 

X Doleritc. 
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By Mr. P. F. Kendall. 

Barugh Hill, near Rohin Hoodie Bay. — Many boulders of porphyrite 
and two examples of a very coarse pisolite containing Nerinma. 

Thirley, near Chmghton. — Great gravel-mounds here are strewn with 
large blocks, all of Jurassic sandstone, in numbers greatly exceeding what 
may be seen elsewhere in Yorkshire. 

Whitby — Cliffs to West of Town. — A bed of gravel lying between two 
beds of Boulder Clay, the lower dark grey in colour, the upper reddish, 
contains the following rocks roughly in order of prevalence : Jurassic and 
other sandstones. Magnesian Limestone, Carboniferous Limestone, basalt, 
conglomerate (1 Sparagmite), Greywacke sandstone (or ? Sparagmite), 
jasper. Alum Shale (a large block), Gryphjea incurva, ball of red Boulder 
Clay. 

Wheatcroft, near Scarborough. — In corner of second field \V. of road, 
Shap granite 2 feet long. 

Seamcr. — The gravels between Seamer Quarries and Way dale House 
contain very high proportion of basalts. 

Seamer Beacon. — The tower hero is built of rough blocks, mainly of 
Jurassic sandstone, but with large numbers f)f basalt or dolerite and 
some Cheviot porphyrite. 

Yedmondale. A pit shows gravel consisting of local stones with many 
Cheviot porphyrites, some Greywacke, jasper, and a few granite pebbles. 
Fragmentary marine shells are also found. 

Hutton Bushel. — In gravel pit on 200 feet contour. Many local stones 
with Cheviot porphyrites, Magnesian Limestone (Roker type), Kimeridge 
clay, gneiss, granite. 


Reported by Boulder Comm Utee of the Hull Ceological Society. 
By ISlr. Tiios. Siieppakd, F.G.S. 

Burstvneh Gravel Bit, Holderness — 
iShaj) granite, 8 in. by (I in. 

Rhomb-porpliyry, i in. by 1 in. 


By Mr. J. W. Statiier, F.G.S. 

Atwick. — At tlio foot of cliffs— 

8hap gmnite, IS in. by 'ZO in. by 14 in. 

Augite-syenite (liaiirvikite) 18 in. by 18 in. by 12 in. 

Klionib-poiphyry, several pebbles. 

Fordon on the Wohh . — 250 feet O.D. — 

Gneiss, 24 in. by 12 in. by 12 in. 

Basalt, 30 in. by 24 in. by 24 in., planed on one side. 

Carboniferous sand.stone, 24 in. by 12 in. by 12 in. 

Kirhnoorgate, near Robin lIood\'< Bay. — 600 feet O.D. — 

Rhomb-porphyry, 7 in. by 1 in, by 4 in. 

Also two smailcr pebbles of same. 

Peake — Yorkshire Coast — GOO feet O.D. — 

In thick plueial gra\ el, quarry above r.ail way station. Shap granite 18 m. 
by ir» in by 12 in. 

Jlhomb-porphyry, Tour small boulders, 
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Jtunswick Bay — 

1 Shap granite, 30 in. by 24 in. on the beach nea,r the village. 

2 „ 66 in. by 48 in. by 36 in. on the beach near the village. 

3 Brockram, 12 in. by 8 in. 

4 Magnesian Limestone, 60 in. by 48 in. by 36 in. 
r> Shap granite, 24 in. by 24 in. by 18 in. 

6 „ 48 in. by 36 in. 

7 „ 36 in. by 48 in. 

This group, with probably many others, in the bed of the largest of 
the four or five becks which run into the bay. 

Bpeeton— 

Shap granite, 12 in. by 8 in. by 8 in. 

Stump Howe — 

8 mile.s west of Whitby. 660 feet O.D. 

Rhomb-porpliyr)’ 

A pebble. 

Lincolnshire. 

JRoported hy Mr. J. A. Jordan, of Donraster. 

Oainshoroncfh. — On Spital Hill — 

liarge block of Shap granite, the light variety. 

Block of * Greenstone ' (probably dolerite). 

N ORTH UMBERLAND. 

Reported hy Mr. P. F. Kendall. 

Akeld^ near the, ruins of castle — 

Gravel, comprised largely of porphyrite with some Silurian Greywacke. 
Colder Farm^ Roddam Dene , — 

Porphyrite and Greywacke. 

The Movements of Undercfrouvd Waters of Craven. — First Report of 
the Committee, consisthK/ o/ Professor W. W. Watts {Chair mail), 
Mr. A. R. Dwerryiiopse (Secretary), Professor A. Smithells, 
Rev. E. Jones, Mr. Walter Morrison, Mr. G. Bray, Rev. 
W. Lower Carter, Mr. T. Fairley, Mr. P. F. Kendall, ami 
Mr. J. E. Marr. (T)rawn up hy the, Seerehmj.) 

The Committee i.s carrying out the investigation in conjunction with a 
Committee of the Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic Society. 

The present is merely an interim report, as the work is still in 
progress. 

It was decided that the first piece of work should consist of an 
investigation of the underground flow of water in Ingleborough. This 
hill forms with its neighbour, Simon’s Fell, a detached massif, which is 
peculiarly suitable for investigations of this nature. 

The summit of the group is formed of Millstone Grit, then follow 
Yoredale Shales and Sandstones, the whole resting on a plateau of 
Carboniferous Limestone. 
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Many streams rise on the upper slopes o£ the hills and flow over the 
Yoredales, but without exception their waters are swallowed directly 
they pass on to the Carboniferous Limestone, to reappear as springs in 
the valleys which trench the plateau. 

The Committee first turned its attention to tracing the water which 
flows into Gaping Ghyll. 

It was generally believed that the water issued at a large spring 
immediately above the bridge at Clapham Beck Head .and immediately 
below the entrance to Tngleborough Cavern. 

On April 28 specimens of the water from this spring wore taken for 
analysis before the introduction of any test. 

Two cwt. of ammonium sulphate was then put into the water flowing 
into Gaping Ghyll, and at the same time the amount of the water was 
gauged .and found to be equivalent to 2.51,856 gallons per diem. A few 
hours later a second (juantity of two cwt. of tho same substance ^vas 
introduced. 

On the same flay 1 \ lb. of fluorescein in alk.aline solution was put 
into a pot-hole known ns Long Kin Kast, about 1,800 yards north-east of 
C aping Chyll. 

Tn view of the imporbint influence which the direction of the .joints in 
the limestone had been found to exercise over the flow of underground 
water,* tho direction of the joints in the limestone dints in the neighbour- 
hood of Long Kin East w.as taken, .and was found to be K.N.W. to 
S.S.E., and to run in such a direction as to lead to the probability that 
the water would reappear at the springs at tlie head of Austwick Beck, 
and these were consequently w.atched. 

Tho ammonium sulphate put in at Gaping Ghyll reappeared at the 
large spring at Clapham Beck Head on the morning of May 3, and 
continued to flow until tho evening of May 6, when tho water again 
became normal. Thus the time occupied by the ammonium sulphate in 
travelling from Gaping Ghyll to Clapham Beck H ead, a distance of one 
mile, was about five d.ays. 

No ammonium sulphate was found in any of the other springs in 
Clapdale. 

This result proved beyond doubt that Gaping Ghyll was connected 
with Clapham Beck Head. 

The fluorescein put in at Long Kin East showed itself at Austwick 
Beck Head, but not at any of the neighbouring springs, on May 11, having 
taken over thirteen days to travel, the delay being probably due to the 
small amount of water flowing at the time of the experiments. 

These results are of considerable importance, as they definitely reveal 
two lines of divergent movement of these underground waters, and 
indicate a subterranean watershed of much interest. The influence of 
the master-joints of the Carboniferous Limestone in determining the 
direction of flow of these underground waters was also, as at M.alh.am, 
clearly shown. 

The next set of experiments was carried out by the joint Committee 
on June 8 and following days. 

In order to confirm the results in connection with the Gaping Ghyll 
to Clapham Beck Head flow, and further to ascertain more definitely if 

» Sec previous investigations of the Yorks. Geol. and Poly. Soc. Committee, 
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there existed any connection between Gaping Ghyll and the smaller 
springs in Clapdale, 10 cwt. of common salt was put into the waters 
of Gaping Ghyll on June 4, and a further 10 cwt. on June 5, samples 
of the water from each of the springs being taken several times a day 
until June 25. 

One pound of fluorescein in alkaline solution was introduced into the 
stream flowing through Ingleborongh Cave on June 8 at 10 p.m., at the 
point where the water plunges down a hole in the floor of the cave, and 
marked ‘ Abyss ^ in the 6 -inch Ordnance map. 

Five cwt. of ammonium sulphate was introduced into a sink on The 
Allotment about 500 yards N.E. of Long Kin East on June 9, at 3 p.m. ; 
and at 3.15 p.m. on the same day 1 lb. of fluorescein in alkaline solution 
was poured into the stream which flows past the shooting-box on The 
Allotment and sinks near the Bench Mark 1320‘]. 

The fluorescein introduced into the abyss came out at Clapham Beck 
Head, and possibly at Moses Well and other springs in Clapdale, but this 
point requires further investigation, the evidence ])eing as yet somewhat 
unsatisfactory. 

The salt from Gaping Ghyll appeared at Clapham Beck Head on June 
1.5, IG, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, being at its maximum on June 18, but not 
at any of the other springs. 

The ammonium sulphate put into the sink on The Allotment appeared 
at Austwick Beck Head on J une 22, the other springs in the neighbour- 
hood being unaffected on that day ; but on the 24th and 25th there were 
slight increases in the amount of ammonia in two small springs in Clap- 
dale, viz, the small spring below Clapdale Farm, and Cat Hole Sike. As 
one of these streams is close to the farmyard, and the otlier was at the 
time nearly dry and flowing through pasture-land, no importance is 
attached to these slight increases. 

Of the fluorescein put in below the shooting-box no trace has since 
been found, and the same is the case with h lb. of methylene blue intro- 
duced into Grey Wife JSike, above Newby Cote. 

Several most interesting problems still await solution in this area, one 
of them being the relations of the Silurian floor, which underlies the 
Carboniferous Limestone of the plateau, to the flow of undergroundwater. 

The two sinks Gaping Ghyll and Long Kin East are only about 1,300 
yards apart, and yet the waters of the one take a direction quite distinct 
from those of the other, and eventually emerge in a separate valley, the 
distance between the springs being 1 miles, the great mass of Carboni- 
ferous Limestone known asNorber, a hill upwards of 1,300 feet in height, 
lying between the two valleys. 

In Crummack Dale it is seen that the Silurian rocks form a ridge 
running in an approximately N.W. and S.E. direction, and unconformably 
overlain by the Carboniferous Limestone. 

If this line bo continued it separates the Gaping Ghyll to Clapham 
.Beck Head flow from that of Long Kin East to Austwick Beck Head. 

Thus it appears that this ridge of Silurian rocks forms an underground 
water-parting, which the Committee hopes to be able to trace further 
across the area. 

The magnitude of this undertaking will be to some extent realised 
when it is stated that upwards of 400 samples of water have been tested 
for common salt, ammonia, and fluorescein, making in all upwards of 
1,200 tests. 
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The whole of the grant of 40^. has been spent upon the investigation, 
and a small sum in addition. 

The experiments which have been carried out have indicated which 
are the most suitable reagents for use in different cases, and it is conse- 
quently hoped that future investigations will be carried out at rather less 
cost than has been the case up to the present. 

The Committee asks to bo reappointed, with a grant of GO/. 


IrUh — Fourtk Itepod o/ ike Uomhiittrc, co/istsHmj of 

Professor W. Boyd Dawkias ((Jlunruiftn), Ihc late jJeemater 
Gill, Bev. Canon Savac.l, My. G. W. 'Lampluuh, (ind Mr. 
P. ]M. C. Kermode (Nrrrc/fov/), appoiiilrd locxanihie the CuncUtioiLs 
iiiiiter trliich liemaui^ of the Elk (irr foinul hi the Isle (f 

Man, (Dmir)i up hij the {ieereianj.') 

The Committee deeply regret the loss in October last of one of their 
number, Deemster Gill, by whose pressing desire it was that the first 
excavation was made near St. .John’s in 1897, when their efforts were 
rewarded by the discovery of the perfect skeleton of ‘ Irish Elk ’ now in 
Castle Rushen.’ 

The following paragraph w’as added to our last report after it was in 
type, and the bone in question exhibited at our Dover meeting, but by 
some accident it was omitted from the report as published, so we insert 
it here. ‘ At a depth of about nine feet below the surface, at the bottom 
of the silt (Bed C of our first report), and just a))Ove the white Chara- 
niarl, were found two fragments of bone, which were forwardc'd to out 
Chairman, who has identified one as the scapula of loiojlfrons^ and 
ill a letter to the Secretary adds . “This establishes the presence in the 
island of an animal which ^\as domesticated and introduced into the 
British Isles in the JSTeolithic age. It proves that this deposit in 
which it occurs is not earlier than the Neolithic age. " ’ 

At the end of October last another trench, 12 yards by .‘5, was cut 
across the Loughan ruy, Ballaugli,* parallel to and about 2 yards north- 
west of that of last year. At a point about 4 yards from the north-east 
end the marl was found at a depth of 10 feet 8 inches, just over a foot 
deeper than in last year’s trench, showing the dip towards the north-west. 

Ill the peat, which extended from the surface to a depth of 3 feet, 
were several pieces of timber, the largest being about 15 inches diameter at 
the root : this bed rested upon silt, which extended to a further depth of 
7 feet. It varied slightly in different parts, here more sandy, there more 
loamy, but was really all one bed, the bottom of which consisted chiefly of 
small flat water- worn stones. At a dcjith in this bed of G feet, that is to 
say, about 9 feet from the surface, a layer of leaves about half an inch 
thick. 

Ill this layer, on tlie south-east side of the trench, about 3 yards from 
its south-west end, was found a fragment of antler, thickly covered with 
the blue phosphate which appears to be confined to this leaf-deposit. All 
around it were minute decayed fragments of bone or antler. 

Tlirce or four yards away, at a depth of 10 feet from tlie surface, 

‘ See Report, 1898. = Ihld., 1897. 
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being about 3 inches from the white marl bed, but distinctly in the silt, 
was another fragment of antler : this was in the north-west side of the 
trench, and about a yard from its south-west end. 

The marl was struck at a depth of 10 feet to 10 feet 3 inches ; and at a 
point from 9 to 12 inches within it, that is to say, about 11 feet below 
the present surface, there was still another antler fragment, some 3 yards 
further south-east than the last, in the south-west end of the trench. 
Immediately below this the marl was bluish black, exactly as it was 
round the head of the skeleton found near St. John’s (Close-y-Garcy). 
This darkened marl was from 9 to 10 inches thick, and extended over an 
area from the south-west end of tlie trench of about 3 feet square. All 
through it were crumbs of decayed bones, doubtless ‘ Irish Elk.’ 


Photographs of Geological Interest hi the United Kingdom, — Tenth 
lieport of the Committee, cmisistlng of Profes.sor James Geikie 
(Cha\rman\ Professor T. G. Bonney, Dr. Tempest Anderson, 
]\fr. Godfrey Bingley, Mr. H. Coates, Mr. C. V. Crook, Mr. 
E. J. Garwood, Mr. J. G. Goodchild, Mr. William Gray, Mr. 
Robert Kidston, Mr. A. S. Reid, Mr. J. J. H. Teall, 
Mr. R. AVelch, Ml*. H. B. Woodward, Mr. F. Woolnough, 
and Professor W. W. Watts (Secretary). (Drairn vp hy the 
Secretary.) 

The Committee have the honour to report that during the year 309 new 
photographs have been received, bringing the total number in the collec- 
tion to 2,655. 

In addition to this 12 prints and 10 slides Jiave been given to the 
duplicate collection, making a total of 331 photographs received during 
the year. 

Five misplaced prints have been renewed by the kindness of Miss 
Andrews, Mr. Brown, Mr. Coomara-Bwamy, and Mr. Bingley. 

The usual scheme showing the geographical distribution of photographs 
is appended. There are no new counties in the list except Anglesey and 
Meath, but the following counties are now much better represented than 
hitherto : — Buckingham, Essex, Gloucester, Somerset, Pembroke, Inver- 
ness, and Clare. The scheme of the main collection has been most 
carefully checked with the prints, catalogues, and printed lists, all doubtful 
numbers have been weeded out, and it may be taken to represent 
accurately the actual state of the collection. For this reason it is not 
quite consistent with prc\ ious schemes, when these precautions have not 
been possible. Three photographs have been a^asigned to old numbers, 
namely, 191, 399, and 400, and the missing photographs hitherto assigned 
to these numbers cancelled. 

Mr. A. S. Reid has continued his photographic survey of the Island of 
Eigg and contributed a set of photographs taken there. 

Mr. Greenly sends a valuable set of photographs taken under the 
auspices of a Committee of the Association in order to preserve a reliable 
and unbiassed record of the disappeaiing sections of elevated drifts on 
Moel Tr3^aen, in Carnarvonshire. 

Mr. Coomara-Swamy contributes a considerable series taken on the 
mainland of Inverness and in Skye. 
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Mr. S. H. Reynolds has illustrated the recent work of himself and 
Mr. Gardiner at Clogher Head with a group of admirable photographs, 
and he also sends groups from the areas of Clifton, Bath, and the Dorset- 
shire coast. Mr. Mon ck ton also contributes photographs from the last 
district and several others. 
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Mr. Uingley continues to illustrato tlie history of the rivcr« of Yorkshire 
and the geology of the underground waters of that county. 

Mr. Welch sends thirty-three beautiful platinotypes taken in Antrim, 
Donegal, Down, Galway, Meatli, and 81igo. 

Special mention Uiuuld also be made of the interesting Skoiner Island 
photographs of JMr. Small, the Irish ones of Miss Andrews, ]\lr. (b*ay, and 
Gr. Fogerty ; those from the Lake district by Lord Avebury and from 
the Isle of Man by Sir Archibald Geikio ; those illustrating a paper of 
Dr. Blanfordby Mr. If. Jl. Jjlanford : andtlu' eontiibutions of Mr. Pledge, 
i\[r. Tucker, and the J£ull Geological Society. 

To the persons already named, and to Mr. Garwood, Mr. Holliimwortli, 
Mr. Gobbold, Mr. D.uic^, Mr. Lani]>lugh, 3Ir. Trevor Owen, the Yoi ksliirt' 
N.ituralists’ Union, the llcltast X.ituralLts’ Pii'hl (Mub, and ]\lr. MMgley 
bill* tlninks of the Committee .ire due; ihi‘ last-named has sint.i«ou 
shh'i able series of mieru-pliotogi’a])hs for seh'ction, together ith a sei it :> 
of views. 

The members of the Yorkshire Geological and Polyteelmie Society, 
and especially Mr. 'fate, have conferred a signal seiniee on the Committee 
by giving details of the Coal-measuro sections taken some yc'ars ago by 
Mr. Branson in the Leeds brickyards. The sections hai o been measured, 
and each individual bed marked and numbered on the photographs by 
Mr. Tate. 

The duplicate collection has not received so many accessions as usual, 
chiefly because it is very fairly representative already. The additions to 
it during the year, and some others which have not yet been acknowledged, 
J 900. A A 
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are given in List III. Twelve prints and ten slides have been received, 
and the whole collection now numbers 336 prints and 111 slides. A list 
of donors to this collection is appended to the list, and to each of them 
the Committee express their thanks. 

The duplicate collection has been sent to the following Societies during 
the year : — The Limerick Field Club, the Leeds Geological Association, 
the Yorkshire Philosophical {Society, the {South-Eastern Union of Scien- 
tific Societies, the Faraday Society of the Morley Memorial College, and 
the annual conversazione of the Birmingham Philosophical and Natural 
History Society. 

A request was received from the Science and Art Department that 
the Committee would exhibit a typical series of geological photographs at 
the Paris Exhibition. An appeal was sent to photographers, who 
responded with their usual readiness. A small set was got together and 
sent to Paris, where it is now exhibited. It has received the award of a 
silver medal in Class XIT. The following contributed prints or lent 
negatives for this purpose ; — Mr. R. Welch, Mr. Godfrey Bingley, Mr. A. 
Strahan, Mr. C. A. Defieux, Mr. C. J. Watson, Mr. A. A. Armstrong, 
Mr. A. k. Coomara-Swamy, Mr. A. S. Reid, Mr. R. ]McF. Mure, Mr. 11. 
L. P. Lowe, Dr. F. »1. Allen, Mr. W. Jerome Harrison, and Mr. W. T. 
Tucker. 

The question of publishing a typical series of geological photographs 
has been considered by the Committee, and as a sufficient number of 
subscribers has been obtained it has been decided to i)roceed to the issue 
of twenty photographs annually for three years, both as prints and lantern 
slides. A committee of selection, consisting of Professor Bonney, Mr. 
Garwood, Dr. Mill, Mr. Teall, Mr. II. B. Woodward, and tlie Secretary, 
has made a provisional selection of representative photogiaphs. It is 
hoped that the first set may bo issued within the year. The subscribers^ 
list includes a large number of foreigners and colonials. The list will be 
closed on September 12, 1900. 

Applications Ijy local societies for the loan of the duplicate collection 
should be made to the Secretary. Eitlier prints or slides, or both, can be 
lent, with a descriptive account of the slides. The carriage, and the 
making good of any damage to slides or prints, are expenses borne by the 
borrowing society. 


ELEVENTH LIST OF GEOLOGICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 

(To August 25, 1900.) 

This list cuji tains tlie geological pliotographs which have been 
received by the Secretary of the Committee since tlie pubKcation of the 
last Report. Pliotograpliers arc asked to affix tlie rt'gistcrcd numbers, 
a.s given lielow, to their negatives for convenience of future reference. 
Their own numbers are added in order Uj enable them to do so. 

Copies of photographs desired can, in most instances, be obtained 
irpm the photographer direct, or from the officers of the Local Society 
under whose auspices the views were taken. 

The price at which copies may be obtained depends on the size of the 
pri^it aj^d on local circumstances over which the Committee have no control. 

Tl^ 'ft'Ot assume the copyright of any pJu>togrciph8 

included in this list. Inquiries respecting photographs, and applications 
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for permission to reproduce them, should be addressed to the photographers 
direct. 

The very best photographs lose half their utility, and all their value 
as documentary evidence, unless accurately described ; and the Secretary 
would be grateful if, whenever possible, such explanatory details as can 
be given were written on the forms supplied for the ])ur})ose, and not on 
the back of the photograph or elne'tohere. Much labour and error of tran- 
scription would thereby be saved. A local number by which the print 
can be recognised .should be written on the back of the photograph and on 
the top right-hand corner of the form. 

Copies of photographs should be sent unmounted to W. W. Watts, 
Mason University College, Birmingham, and forms may be obtained from 
him. 

The size of photographs is indicated as follows : — 

L -Lantern si'/c. j 1/1 Whole plate. 

1 /t = Quarter-plate. 1 0/8 - 10 inches by 8. 

1/2 = Half plate. | 12/10 12 iiiche?* by 10, &:c. 

E sjgiiilics Eulareenu'uts. 

* intlicates that photographs and .^lid(^s may be purcliaaed from the donorh, or 
obtained through the address given with the senes. 

L18T I. 

ACCESSIONS IN lS9h-lU00. 

ENGLAND. 

Bkdfouu. — f holographed % 11. C. McNeill, 29 Isorlh Villas^ 
Camden Square, A. IT. 1/1. 

Rogd. 

No. 

191 () Gas House, Leighton buzzard KaKc-bedding in Lower Greensand. 1897. 

Buckingham* — Photographed bg 3, IL Pledge, 115 Richmond 
Road, N.E, 1/2. 

9416 (1> 13) South AVindmill, JiOng ‘ 8hoto\er Sands.’ 1899. 

Crendon. 

2417 (13 11) Liltleworth lltickyard, Drift. 1890. 

Wing, Jjeighlon Buzzard. 

2418 (B 12) Warren Farm, Stcwldey Xoitheriimost exposure of typical Port land 

Beds in England. 1809. 

Cornwall. — Photographed by A. E. Murray, St. Clare, Upper Walmcr, 

Kent. 5 / 1 . 

2419 (7 c) Constantine’s Biiy . . liaised Beaches ] 1897. 

2420 OJ <') V „ . . „ 

2421 (32 c) „ „ . . 

2422 (33 cYi) Constantine’s Cliuieh . Church surrounded by sand-dunes. 

24 23 (33 6’/>) ,, M • ,, ,, ,, 

Derbyshire. — Photographed by Evan W. Small, The Mount, Radbournc 
Street, Derby. 1/1 E. 

2600 (D oni) L. tV: N. W. 11. cutting, Anticline in Carboniferous Limestone. 1899. 
Tissington. 

26Q1 (D 992) L. & N. W. R. cutting, Syncline in Carboniferous Limestone, 1899. 
Tissington, 
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Ph^ographed by W. W. Midgley, The Chadwick Museum^ 
Bolton. 1/2. 

Rofi^d. 

No. 

263$ (229) Lion's lleiitl Kock, JK. bide Crag of Carboniferoub Limcbtone. 1900. 
of River Dove 


Devonshire. — Photographed by A. K. Coomara-Swamy, Walden^ 
Worplesdon^ Guildford. 1/1 E. 

2424 ( ) Hound Tor, D:irtmouth . Granite, jointed and weathered. J900. 

2425 ( ) Cockington Leach, near Anticline in Culm ^Mcasurcb. 1900. 

Lideford. 

2426 ( ) Cockington lieach, near „ „ „ 

Lideford. 

Pholoyrnphed by II. PreS'JOX, Waterloo rks^ G rantham, I /2. 

399 ( ) Lo\n ernian'b Xobe, Dartmoor . Jointed and weathered granite. 1900. 


Dorset. — Photographed by H. W. Monckton, 10 Khufs Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 1/4. 

2429 (1327) Near Grange Gate, 


Creech Ci range. 


2430 

(1328) Corfu Castle . 


2431 

(132<l) 


2432 

(1330) 


2433 

(1331) Studland Bay 


2434 

(1335) 


2435 

(19.36) „ 


2436 

(^1338) 'I'hc Aggle&tone, 
Studlaiid. 

near 

2437 

(1339) The Agglc.stone, 
Studland 

near 

2438 

(1340) The Agglestone, 
Studland 

near 

2439 

(1312) Duilbton Bay, S wan age . 

2440 

(1943) 

»» • 

2441 

(1315; 

.1 


"Working of pipe-clay of Lagshot age 
1S99. 

U. M. andL Chalk. 1S99. 


Reading Leds resting on Chalk. IS99. 
Bngshot Sands and Clays. 1899. 
Lagshot Sands. 1S99. 

Induiated 
»> I IVIass of 

1 Strata. 


‘The Cinder Led,’ Middle riirbeek. 1809. 
Anticline of Pevcrel Point, Upper Furheck. 
1899. 

cuddle I’lirbock botween two faults. 1899. 


Photographed by S. 11. Rkynolds, (Jnicvvsity College, Bristol. 
1/2 and 1/4. 


2442 (18) UurdleUoor 

2443 (19) 3l.ni-of-warCuve, lAilwiulh 

2444 Stair Cw\ e, Lulwoil h 

2445 (21) W. side ot lailwoith Co\e . 

2446 (22) W. side of Pondticld Cove 

2447 (23) Lacon Hole, Mewp Lay • 

2448 (21) 

2449 (2o) Mewp Bay 

2450 (26) „ 

2461 (27) Bat’s Corner 
2452 (28) W. of Lul worth Co%e 


Arch of denudation, Portland Lc(F. 1899- 
Sea blacks t)f Portland Stone. 1899. 
Contoitions in I.ower and Middle Puibeek 
Kock.s, 1899 

Wcatlieiing- apd raulting of .Middle Pur- 
beck Rocks. 1899. 

‘ Lroken Leds ’ in Lower Purbcck Rocks. 
1899. 

Sea-btackb of Portland Stone capped by 
Purbeek * Lroken Beds.’ 1899. 
Sea-stacks of Portland St'^ne capped by 
Purbeek ‘ Broken Beds.’ 1899. 
Sea-stacks of Portland and Puibcck Rockb. 
J899. 

Thru&t-plane in Chalk cliffs. 1899.’ 
Rcsistent charactcrof hard Portland Rook.s. 
1899. 
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Thrust-plane and inversion in Chalk. 1899. 

>♦ 5* ?» 

Inverted Upper Cretaceous Rocks. 1899, 
Crushed Flints. 1899. 

Vertical bands of crushed flints. 1899. 
Masses of chert in Upper Greensand. 1899. 
Vertical Upper Greensand with chert 
masses. 1899. 


Midgley, The Miisenmiy Bolton, 1/2. 
Concretionary Magnesian Limestone. 1 890. 


Phot ogra plied hy E. J, Gar WOOD, Dry den Chamhors, Oxford Street y W.C, 

12/10 E. 

2502 ( ) Marsden Rock, near Sea-stack of ]\Iagnesian Limestone. 
Sunderland. 

Essex. — Photograj)hed hy A. E. Murray, St, Clarey Upper Walmer, 

1 / 2 . 

2427 (1 D) HalfmileS.ofDovcrcourt. Rapid advance of the sea. 1899. 

2428 (2 D) „ 


Rcgd. 

No. 

2453 

2454 

2455 

2456 

2457 

2458 

2459 


(29) Swire Head 

(30) E. of Swire Head 

(31) Man-of-war Cove 
(92) 

(3.3) Arishmoll Gap . 
(34) Near Durdle Door 
(:^>d) „ 


Duritaai. — Photographed hy W. W. 
2336 (7) Rokcr Rocks, near Sunder- 


Cloucester. — Photographed hy S. H. Reynolds, University Collegey 
Bristol, 1 / 2. 


2460 (1) Ob‘?crvntorv TTill, Clifton . 

2461 ( 2 ; 

2462 (.J) 

2463 (1) 

2464 (.j) Observatory Hill, Clifton, 

and Avon Gorge. 

2465 (C) The CJully, Avon Gorge, 

Clitton. 

2466 (7) Avon Gorge, Clifton . 

2467 (S) Hotv\ells and Clifton Down 

Road, Clifton. 

2468 (9) Railway (’utting, near Chip- 

ping Sodbury, G.W.R. 


The Clifton Fault. 1899. 

Junction of Millstone 
Grit and Carboniferous Lime.stone. 1899. 
Detail of Clitton Fault. 1899. 

Minor Thrusts in Carboniferous Limestone. 
1899. 

Minor Thrusts in Carboniferous Lime- 
stone. ] 899. 

Oolitic band in Carboniferous Limestone. 
1899. 

The ‘Gully Oolite’ in the Carboniferous 
Limestone 1899. 

Coarse Dolomitic C’onglomcrate. 1899. 

Unconformity, Dolomitic Conglomerate oti 
(’arboniferous Limestone. 1‘'99. 


Kent. — Photographed hy A. K. Coomara-Swamy, Walden y Worplesdony 
Guildford, 1/4. 

2369 ( ) Charlton .... Lower London Tertiarics on Chalk. 1899. 

2370 ( ) Krith Drift. Thanet Sand, and Chalk. 1899. 

2371 ( ) Cliff near Copt Point, Junction of Gault and Lower Greensand. 

Folkestone. 1899, 

Lancashire. — Photographed hy W, W. Midulpa’, The Musetwiy Bolton, 

1 / 2 . 

^333 (1) Hill Pike Quarry, near Saw- Ferruginous ITpper Mountain Limestone, 

Icy. folded. 1899, 
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Begd. 

No. 

2334 (2) Foxley Bank, near Grindle- 

ton. 

2335 (5) Foxley Bank, near Orindle- 

ton. 


Ferruginous Upper Mountain Limestone 
folded. 1890. 

Ferruginous Upper Mountain Limestone, 
folded. 1890. 


PJiotogra]i)hed by G . Binglry, Thorn lehurst^ ITpafl’nigley, Leeds. 1/1. 


2493 (6181) I’iniUco (Quarry, near 

Clitheroe. 

2494 (5185) Pimlico Quarry, near 

Olitlu'Toc. 

2495 (5186) Pimlico Quarry, near 

Clitheroe. 

2496 (6186 1/2) Pimlico Quarry, near 

Clitheroe. 


Transverse section of Carboniferous Lime- 
stone Knoll. 1000. 

Eseaipment edge of Limestone in Knoll. 
1000. 

Slab of Carboniferous Limestone with 
heads and stems of erinoids from Knoll. 
1000. 

Carboniferous Limestone with slicken- 
sides. 1900. 


Lincoln . — Vliotograplml by J. TIoLLiNmvoRTii, JJoldrrnefis Eoad^ HuU, 
and communicated thronqh the Hull (/eologienf Society. 1/2. 

477 (12) ‘The Cliff,* S. of Humber, M Chalk on L. Chalk with black marl 

between Barton and Fen iby. between. 1897. 

478 (13) ‘ The Cliff,’ S. of Humber, M. Chalk on L. Chalk, with black marl 

between Barton and Feriiby. between. 18117. 

479 (14) South of Humber, near Dist urbed luuls of Chalk. 1897. 

Forriby ‘ Cliff.’ 

Norfolk . — Photographed by Messrs. Ralph rrwr/ J ulian,* King’s Lynn, 
and presented by W. T. Tucker, Parh Side, Loughborough. 1/1. 

2497 (15BkQ Near Railway Station, GTa\el pit showing site in which human 

Hunstanton bones were found. 1897. 

2498 (1543/y) Near Railway Station, Gravel pit showing site in which human 

Hunstanton bores were tound. 1897. 


NoRTriUMRERLAND. — Photographer 'unl nouni, 

2503 ( ) (’on lev Hill, near New- Outerop of Coal-seam. 
eastle-on*Tyne. 


Nottingham. — Photographed by J. T. Riley, and enlarged by 
E. W. Small, The Mount, Derby. 1/1 E. 

2499 (N 900) Quarry near Hucknall Anticline in 3Iagnesiaii Limestone. 1890? 
Torkard. 


Shropshire. — Photographed by E. S. Corrold, Wailing House, Church 

St ref ton. 1/4. 

2635 (3) Comley Quarry, near The Cambrian Olcnollus Limestone. 1899. 

Lawley, Church Stretton. 

2636 (2) Sand-pit, west slope of Sandy drift di])])ing steeply to N.W. 

Hazier, Churcli Stretton. 1898. 

2637 (4) Lawrence Hill f^uarry, Banded coarse and fine Uriconian tuffs. 

Wrekin. 1 899 

^638 (6) Lawrence Hill Quarrj", Blinded coarse and fine Uriconian tuffs. 

Wrekin, 1899. 
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Somerset. — Photographed hy S. H. Bbynolds, Tlviversify College^ 
BristtoL 1/4. 

Begd. 

No. 

24(69 (13) Shore between Portishead Unconformity of Dolomitie Conglomerato 
and Clevedon. on Old Red Sandbtonu. 18‘)9. 

2470 (11) ,, Unconformity of Uolomitic Conglomerate 

on Old Red Sandstone. 1 89‘). 

2471 (12) ,, „ „ Unconformity of Uolomitic Conglomciate 

on Old Red Sandstone. 1899. 

2472 (l.i) Woodhill Bay, J’orti«?liead . False-bedding in Old Pel SaiuPtone. 

1899. 

2473 (II) Karl ej* D(n\n, Bath . . Weatlioring of Groat Oolite 1899. 

2474 (ir, ) ,, ,, l'''re(*stone and ‘Rag’ in Great Oolite* 

1 899. 

2475 (H)) M „ False-bedding in Great Oolite. 1899. 

2476 (17) 

Surrey. — PhofO(jraphod hy J. H. PbEDr.r,'' llo EicJnnond Road^ R'.E. 

1/2. 

2604 (SI) Gravelly Hill, Cat ei ham . Ola j’-with -flints over iiint-pebble gravel. 

1 8tt9. 

2505 (S3) N. of road between Blotch- ^Massive cherts, &c , of the Lower Green- 

inglcy and I'ilbnrstow Hill. sand. ISilJ), 

2506 (iS4) N. of load between Bl(»t(*li- Massiv(> elu*! ts, .vc , of the Lown* fereen- 

inglev and Tilburslow Hill. sand. J891t 

2507 (SS) N (if 10.1(1 h('t ween Bleleh- (’h(‘it in Lower Greensand. 1900. 

ingley and Tilhnrstow Hill. 

2508 (S7) N.N.W. of Tilburstow Hill High dip in l^owcr Gicensand. 1900. 

Farm. 

2509 (S.")) S. of O.xted Station . . Folkestone Sands in Low’er Greens.and. 

HU)0. 

2510 (SO) N. of Oxted village . . Folkestone Sands in Lower Greensand. 

1900 

Pholofjraphed hy H. W. ^Moncktov, 10 King' a Bench ]Valh\ 
Temple, E.C. 1 ' 1. 

2511 (861) (’hobhain Ridges. Jack- Sarsen in gravel 1897. 

])ond Hill. 

2512 Chohliam Ridges, R Albert Ivarge Sarsen. 18t>7. 

Asylum. 

2513 (8.').’5) Cliobbain Ridges, R. Albert Harsens. Is97, 

Asyhnn, 

2514 (85(1) Chobham Ridges, K. Albert l^argc Sarsen. 1897, 

AsUum. 

Sussex. — Photographed hy F. Chapman, 111 Oahhill Road, 
Pnfney, S.W, 1/4. 

400 ( ) Cliff at Aldrington, near Raised Beach and Rubble drift 1899. 

Brighton. 

Westmorel\nd. — Photographed hy Lord Avebury, IfUjh Elms', 
Farnborongh, Kent. 1/4. 

2411 ( ) Near S hap • . . . ‘Grikes’ or widened joints in Cai'boni- 

ferous Limestone. 

2412 ( ) LoughriggFell, near Amble- Rugged Fell made of Ordovicinu 

side. Volcanic Rocks. 

24|.3 ( ) Lougbrigg Fell, near Ain|)le- Spiooth hills of Silnri.an Rocks, 

bide. 
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Ke-(1. 

No. 

2414 ( ) Chnrc'h vard, v\inl)le'?i(lo . Roohc moiitonni'c. 

2415 ( ) „ Glacial grooves in roc-lio moiilonm'o. 

YoiiKSTTiTiE. - Phnta(jrax>liod hij G. BiNfiLEY, Thorn irh nr at, 

UfAnlinffh'n, Lpcda. 1/i, 1 '2 and \ 1. 

2392 ('.‘iO.’)!) ('nnyn^liam ITall, Knarcs- R. N'idd ilowing over inclinoiT JMilU 

lioroiigln slono (ivil ISIIl). 

2393 (r»().“2) Conynuliain Hall, Knares- If. Nidd llowinu' over highly inclined IMill- 

hoiougii. stone (Iril. 1S09. 

2394 (odr,;!) Lingci Held (jijan*\ .Sell veil. Red lUnildcr'Clay on INIillstono Gril. JSdh 

iK'ar Knart'shorongh. 

2395 liiiiu('i Held h^choollioiisc . ^Moraine gi.ivcK covered hv red nonlder- 

clav. ISlJi). 

2396 (.“iUo.*)) Scot I on gravel jiit . . Moraine sands and gravels. 1809. 

2397 (GO.-)!)) Rail Jjanc, Karnhani . Kxtra-inorainic stream course, looking W. 

1800. 

2398 (GOGT) „ „ Extra-morainic stream course, looking 

N.E. 1800. 

2399 (GOriS) Tayton Gill, Morcar Wood, Intake of CaUon Gill Valley. 1800. 

Markington. 

2400 (GO.'O) Caylon Gill, INforcar Wood, Looking clown valley (Dole Rank). 1800. 

Markinglon. 

2401 (GOfiO) Cayton Gill, Morear Wood, Lateral escape of Mark ington Reek. 1800. 

Alarkington. 

2402 (GOOl) Cay’ton Gill, Morcar Wood, Valley looking down stream from road at 

Markington. Dole Rank. 1800. 

2403 (5002) Cayton Gill, ]\Iorear Wood. Inlet, of lateral stream at Shntt lTons(», 

Markington. thst tributary. 1800. 

2404 (GOOO) Cayton Gill, lllorcai Wood, Tan delta (d livst tiibiitarv lateral stream, 

Maikington, 1800. 

2405 ( .10(5 1 ) CGayton (i ill. Mon .11 Wv)od, N.mnw* si prut. 1 S0*.». 

Maikington 

2406 (.“OG.*)) XearJliph'N . . . Outlet of Cayton Gill, looking o\cr delta. 

1 800. 

2407 (5007) Orav Gill, IMalhnm . . Gorge in (’arboniforous Lime.stone. 1800. 

2408 (.3070) Rroach Scar, l\Ialham . Weathered joints in Carboniferous Lime- 

stone. 1899. 

2409 (5071) ., ,, Weathered joints in Carboniferous Lime- 

stone. 185)0. 

2410 (.’>07,5) Site of ‘Camden,’ over- ‘ Wat c'rbnis'^*'.’ 1805). 

looking tin* village of 
^lalliam. 

24 86 (5100 1/2) Inglebnrough . . Pot-hole in Carboniferous Limestone. 

lOOO. 

2487 (.1101 1/2) rol-hole in Carboniferous Limestone. 

15M)0. 

2488 (.5187 1 2) Long Kin En‘-t, Ingle- Pot -bole in Carboniferous Limestone. 

borough. 15)00. 

2489 (.5188 1/2) Inglehorough, K. side Swallow -hob* in Caiboniforoiis Limestom*. 

1000. 

2490 (.5180 1/2) • Jockey Hole,’ Ingle- ]*ot-bole in Carboniferous Liincstono. 

borough. lOOO. 

2491 (5180) Rashall, near Clitheioe . Gravel-pit in Esk(*r. lOOO. 

2492 (.51.81) ,, ., C'onglomerato ///. ««///, in E.skcr. 1000. 

Pliotorjraphed hy J. IToLLiX'iWoiiTn, lIoldprnpaH Iioad, and 

comninnicaicd fhronyh thp finll Oeohgipal Society. '1 12. 

2490 (15) Ifcsslo Upper Chalk oveibiin by recent gravel 

‘ 1897. 
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Regd. 

No. 

2481 (16) IIC'^'slo Quarry . . . Joints, hedding ond flints in Chalk. 

1807. 

2482 (17) Near Skidby . . , Flint-bands in Chalk. 1807. 

Phn1nr/ra'i)lir(l hy IT. \V. iMoxcKTO'S’, 10 Kinrfs^ T!r)frh Wfilk\ Toinj>h\ 

1 1 K 

2483 (761) Cariiolian liny, S/^arboron^h Pillar of ‘.lipi'»o(l llonldcr-clay. l^OU 

2484 (014) „ Slipped llonlflPi-olay. 1807. 

2485 (IKhl) ,, clipped liouldor-clay showiim flow- 

struct»ir(‘. 1800. 


WALES. 

Axolkskv. — Phofoffraj)hnd byJ. Thevok OwKX, Coioitij SchooJy Carnarvon^ 
a7td prescHfrd hy K. (tUEENLY, Achnashmn^ iu>ar Banynr. 1/2. 

2522 (1) Dwlbaii Point, Redwliarf .Sandstone ‘ pipes ’ in Carboniferous 

Bay. Limestone IHOO. 

2523 (2) Dwlban Point, Iledwharf Sandstone ‘pipes' in Carbonifenms 

Bay. Limestone. 1809. 

2624 (:1) Dwlban Point, Redwliarf Connexirm of sandstone pipes with the 

Bay. overlying sand.stono. 1800. 

2525 (4) Dwlban Point, Redwharf Large sandstone ‘pipe’ in Carboniferous 

Bay. Jjin^estonc, 1800. 

2626 (o) Dwlban l^oint, Redwharf Deflected glaeinl stria' in month of sand- 

Bay. stone -jnpe.’ 1890. 

C'.VRXARVON, - -Phoinyraphnl hy »J. AVipkkm,^ Pxtnyor, u7ul prp^mlod hy K. 
(iREENLV Oit hph<df of flip Slop] TryfiO n Coiooiittpp. 1/1 ond 1/2. 

2627 (o) ^Mnel Tryfaen Qnair\ . . Geneiai position of drifts lelatively to llie 

to|)Ogin2)hi(‘ features of the district. 
* 1808. 

2528 (1) Alexandra Quarry, Mo('l Shelly sands and gravels resting on slate. 

Tryfaen. 1808. 

2529 (2) Alexandra Quarrv, ISIoel Shelly .sands and gravels resting on slate, 

Tryfaen. *' 1898. 


2530 

(4) Alexandra 
Tryfaen. 

(>uarry. 

.^loel 

Boulder-clay. 1808. 

2531 

({*>) Alexandra 
Tryfaen. 

(}uarry. 

Moel 

Sandy b('ds below Boulder clay. 1808. 

2532 

(6) Alcx.'indra 
Tryfaen. 

Qnariw. 

aAfool 

N'\r. termination of Bonldcr-clay in sand 
and grji\el. 18!t8. 

2533 

(7) Alexandra 
Tryfaen. 

<)uarry, 

Moel 

Terminal displacement of slates below 
sands and gravels. 1808. 

2534 

(^) Alexandra 
Tryfaen. 

Quarry, 

Mod 

Terminal displacement of shales below 
.sands and gravels isOS. 

2535 

(0) Alexandra 
Tryfaen. 

Qluarry, 

Mod 

Terminal <'urvalnre in slate. ISO'-c, 

2536 

(10) Alexandra 

()uarry. 

Mod 



Tiyfaen. 

2637 (11) Summit of Hill, Moel Try- Summit rocks. 1808. 
laen 


V -Photographed hy K. AV. Small, 77/c j\fonvt, Drrin/, 12/9, K, 

2638 (P091) Broad Haven, St. Bride’s Contorted Coal- ineasmc sfrat.n 1800 

Bay. 

2539 (P 002) Broad ILuvon, St. Bnde'.s „ „ 

Bav. 
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2540 (P931) Mar loGs Sands , . Vertical Silurian beds, 1897. 

2541 (P973) „ ,, ('oast-orosion in inclined strata. 1897. 

2542 (P 971) The Wick, Skonierlsland Dip-slope of Ordovician conglomerate; 

inlet of the sea along: fault. 1897. 

2543 (P972) „ „ „ Felsitic rocks faulted against Basalt. 1897. 

2544 (P970) „ „ „ Sediments faulted against Basalt. 1897 

2545 (P074) ‘Tom’s House,’ Skonicr I)ip-slo])e of Basalt, promontory of Rhyo- 

Island. lito. 1897. 

2546 (P 981) ‘ Tli(* Basin,’ Skojuor Weal horinj? of Spheroidal Rhyolite. 1898. 

Island. 

2547 (P 9S2) The Mcwstoiie Inlet, Marine erosion guided by the nature of 

Skomer Island. tho rocks. 1 898 

26^8 (J’ 983) The* MewMone Inlet, Bireet of dip on surface feature, 1898, 

Skomer Island. 

TSLK OF MAN. 

Photographed hy Sir Archirald Geikte, 28 Jermyn Street^ SJV, .^/4. 

2515 (1) W. end of Cromwell’s Walk, Vertical vesicular bands in Basalt. 1899. 

Scarlet Point. 

2516 (2) W. end of Cromwell’s Walk, Caps in lower odge of tabular Basalt now 

Scarlet Point. tilled witli agglomerate. 1899. 

2517 (3) W. end of (h-omwell’s Walk, Vesicular structure in tabular Basalt 

Scarlet Point. parallel to t ho lower surface. 1899. 

2518 (1) W, end of ('romwell’s Walk, Steeply inclined \esiciilar Basalt with 

Scarlet I’oint. wrinkled surface. 1899. 

2519 (ij) Foreshore under Cromwell’s Doiue-like strip of (3iorty Limestone 

Walk, Scarlet. .amongst co.arse agglonu^rate. 1899. 

2520 (()) Cliff, 800 yards S. of Close- Laminated Ash merging into confused, un- 

ny-Chollagh J’oint, Rearlot. stratified ash. 1899. 

2521 (7) Cliff, 600 yards S. of Close- Coarse Breccia of vesicular Basalt passing 

ny-Ohollagh Point, f^carlct. into soli<l Basalt. 1899. 

' SCOTLAND. 

Inverness. — Photographed hy A. K. Coomara-Swamy, Walden, 
Worplesdon, (iiaildford. 1 / t, 

2372 ( ) Arnisdale, Loch Hourn . Moi no Schist >> of Beinn Sgriol. 1899. 

2373 ( ) Road from Glonelg to „ „ „ ,, 

Arnisdale. 

2374 ( ) N. of Beinn Mhi.alairidh, Weathered Lamprophyre Dyke. 1899. 

near Glenclg. 

2375 ( ) N.of IvudliaMor.Saiidaig Co.a.st erosion of Lewisian Gneiss, 1899. 

2376 ( ) tSandaig, near GleiieJg . Kel.site Dyke in iicwisian Gneiss. 1899. 

2377 C ) Half-mile 8. of Sandaig Actiiiolite in hewisian Gneiss. 1899. 

Bnin. 

2378 ( ) W. of J’ort Luinge, near Contorted Lowisian Gneiss. 1899. 

Sandaig. 

2379 ( ) B. of Canui'i-nan-gcann, „ ,, „ „ 

W. of Rai^aidh, Loch ilourn. 

2380 ( ) E. of Ghlas Eilean, W.of Basaltic Dyke with vesicular centre. 1899. 

Raisaidh. 

2381 ( ) E. of Ghlas Eilean, W.of 

Raisaidh. 

2382 ( ) Scuir-na-Gillean, from Gabbro and (Jrnnophyre. 1899. 

Druim-an-Eidhne, Skye. 

2383 ( ) Bhasteir Tooth, Scuir-na- Gabbro with Basic Dykes and Sills. 1899. 

Gillean, Skye. 

2884 ( ) Druim-an-Eidhne, Cn- Gabbro, with tine Felsite veins, 1890. 

phullin Hills, Skye. 
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2385 ( ) Bruach-na-Fritlie, Skye, Gabbro’. 181)0. 

2386 ( ) Marsco, from Druim-an- Granophyre Hills. 1890. 

Eidhnc. 

2387 ( ) MaibCo, from Glen Sli- Granophyre Hill. 1800. 

gaciian. 

2388 ( ) liiiadh Stao, Skye . . Granophyre. 1899. 

2389 ( ) licinn - na - Cailleach, Granophyre of the Red Hills. 1800. 

Broad ford. 

2390 ( ) ScoiT. Portrea Bay . . Weathering of Basalt. 1 890. 

2391 ( ) W. Coast of Eigg, W. of Sill in bedded Basalt. 1800. 

lleinh 'riglie. 

Phntographpfl hg A. S. Reid, Trinity CoUpgr, Glenahiioiid^ Perth, 

1/2 and 1 / I. 

2549 (SRHO) East ClifF of Eigg . Basalt Hows with paler Andesitic hand 

intercalated. 1800. 

2550 (SUT)!) ., „ „ Basalt flows with paler Andesitic band 

iiitcrcal.ated, overlying Jurassic rocks. 
1800. 

2551 (SR 92) iScuir of Eigg . . Witli cloud-banner. 1899. 

2552 (SR AT)) „ „ Relation to Basalt platform. 1899. 

2553 (SR 41) East end of Scuir of Position of E. of >Scuir with regard to the 

Eig^g from N.W. Basalt platform. 1899. 

2554 (KL2(S) Scuir of Eigg , , Exposure of Conglomerate under the 

Scuir. 1 SOO. 

2555 (KE 00) „ „ Conglomcratoonfloorof‘ Sheep Cave.’ 1890. 

2656 (KE:12) „ 

2667 (KEHO) „ 

2558 (SR 02) ,, ,, East end of Seuir. 

2559 (SR 80) East end of Scuir of Hevitritied bands of Pitchstone and two 

Eigg from S. exposures of the river-conglomerate. 

1809. 

2560 (Kli 04) Scuir of Eigg . . Devitrifiod band in the Pitchstone. 1800. 

2561 fSR 82) „ „ HovitriOed and Spherulitio bands in the 

Pitchstoni'. 1800. 

2562 (SR 79) East end of Scuir of Banding, vVc., of Pitchstone. 1899. 

Eigg. 

2563 (SR 87) North-west end of Scuir Truncated end of Seuir. 1809. 

of Eigg. 

2664 (SR (»()) Scuir of Eigg, Corn- Cnrvi-columnar structure of the Pitchstone. 
bheinne Hill. 1800. 

2565 (SR 52; Laig Bay, 1. of Eigg . Erosion of dyke and its margin of li))rous 

Calcitc. 18!)0. 


Photographed hi/ IT. R. Rlanfoud, 72 Bedford (rardens^ Canipden JJiJf, R\ 

1/4. * 


2566 

2567 

2568 

2569 

2570 


North end of Loch Lochy by glacial and stream 

(0) Hillside S.E. of Ccann Locb, Glacial and stream erosion. 1800. 

Loch Lochy. 

(4) Hills S.E. of Laggan, between „ „ „ ,, 

Loch Lochy and liOch Oich. 

(5) Hills W. of Laggan . . „ „ 


IRELAND. 

Antrim. — Photographed by W, GiiAYy Glenhnrn Par/,\ Belfast, 1/2. 

2389 (3 6rt) White Rocks, nr. Port rush. Marine denudation of Chalk, 1895. 
2340 (41) „ „ „ Arch in Chalk. 1895. 
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2341 (46) Near Dunlucc « • « Chalk arch and headland capped by 

Basalt. 1896. 

2342 (62) Giant’s Causeway, Lord (’olumnar Basalt. 1897, 

An t ri m’s Pari on r. 

2343 (6:i) Giant's Or^an. Giant’s Columnar Basalt with cross joinis 1807. 

Cansewn5^ 

2344 (.“).’)) Windy (hap . . . Rphcroid.al wo.athorinc: of Basalt 180.“, 

2345 (.60) Giant's (\ansc\va\ . Ivon-orc yono. J80.“. 

2346 (4.*5) Ballvcastlc . . . Denudation of Chalk clilTs. 1801. 

2347 (42) 

2348 (.68) Larry Bane Bay, Bally- Chalk clilTs. 1801. 

castle. 

2349 (64) Fair Head . . . . Denudation of Columnar Basalt . 1890. 

2350 (.61) Bally o-al ly, ‘ Wren's Ejrs ’ . Erratic of Basalt. 180.6. 

2351 (17) Whitc'hcad . . . . Basalt Dyke in New Red Sandstone. 180.5. 

2362 (10) IMacedon Point. . . . Two intersecting: dykes of Basalt. 1.808, 

Antrim . — rhofographed hy R. Welch, ^ Lomdale Belfafit, 1/1. 

2601 (1170) Stark -a-boy, Eathlin Is. Sea-stack of rudely Columnar Basalt 

Lavas. 1809. 

26 02 (400) Straidkilly, Coast Road . Tillage, on Lias which is continually 

slipping seaward, 1 HS6. 

2603 (2.50) Giant’s Chimney Tops and Columnar and massive Basalt Hows. 

Amphitheatre, Giant’.s Cause- 1 880. 

way. 

2604 (071) Giant’.s Cau.seway . . Floor of Columnar Basalt, 1800. 

26 05 (970) Giant’s Causc\va 3 % Middh' Columnar Basalt, 1890. 

(Ja use way. 

2606 (2t2) (JianVs Cau.scwa.v, The Long columns of Basalt. 1880. 

Loom. 

2607 (.610.6) Giant's ('au.scway . . Spheroidal weatliering of Basalt. 1S07. 

2608 (97S) Giant's Causeway, Port- C.ave worn by marine' action in Si)heroidal 

eoon Cave B.asalt, 1880. 

2609 (TOit) Giant’s Causeway, The Breakers rolling over ledges of Columnar 

.Slookans. Iktsult. 1887. 

2610 (.677.6) Cany River ITcad . . Lower end of underground channel drain- 

ing Lough-a-veena into Carey River. 1808. 

2611 (239) Carr ick-a- Rede Ravine , Rea gully in a vohjanic neek. 1890. 

2612 (066) Whit c])ark Bay, Balliritoy. Preln.storio settlement and middens. 1897. 

2613 (000) Fair Head . . . Coarsely Columnar .sheet (’f Dolerite. 1890. 

2614 (6163) ClitTs of ^Hurlouuh Bay . Chalk clilf with talus, slipping over Trias 

beds below. 1 898. 

2615 (680) Cu.sh(*nduTi . . . Cave worn by marine action in coar.se con- 

glomerate of Old Rod Sandstone age. 
1889 

2616 (561) Ess-na-laracli, GlenaritT . Ravine in B.a.salt worn by waterfall. 1804. 

2617 (.6201) Grant's 31 incs, Toome . Diatomaceous Earth (• Bann (‘lay '). ISOlh 


Clare . — Photographed hy (1. Fogerty, G1 Groryds Street^ TAmerlek. 1/2, 

2353 (3) Fanorc, near Black Head . .Jointing in Carboniferous Limestone. 

1809. 

2354 (.5) (Jaber, T.owcr, near Black Terr.ace.s of (’arboniferous Limestone. 

Head. 1809. 

2355 (0) Black TR'ad , . . Escarpment Cliff of Carboniferous Lime- 

stone. 1890. 

2356 (2) Farrihy Bay . . . Marine denudation of Lower Coal- 

measures. 1 806. 

2357 (1) Cliff-^ of 3Iolier . . . Rh'cp and lofty cdifTs of Carboniferous 

■’ ■ ‘ Hocks. 1800 
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^Donegal. — Photographed by R. Welch,* Lonsdale Street, Belfast, 
and sent through the Belfast Naturalists Field Club, 1/1. 

llegd. 

No. 

2618 (2242) Cratlagli Wood, Mulroy Scliistobc area of Donegal. IsU.j. 

Day. 

2619 (2251)) Rosapenna . . . Section through sand-dune on which old 

kitchen-midden rests. 189;]. 

2620 (5209) liarnesmore Gap . . Pass in granite area. 1900. 

2621 (11 10) Croagliconncllagh, Mt. Granite Mountain, eliffh over lalu''. 1900. 

Barnes more. 

26 22 (5135) The l’ullin.s Khcr, Bal- Kiver clitciing underground channel, 
lint 1 a. 1891. 

Down . — Photoyruphul by 11. Welch,* Lonsdale Street, Belfast, 
and sent through the Belfast Naturalists^ Field Club. 1/1. 

2623 (5208) Sampsons Slone, Down- Large Basalt erratic. 1900. 

Patrick. 

2624 (5180) Newcastle . . . Sand-dune, showing the retaining action 

of Bent, vVc. 1898. 

2625 (5179) . Section of sand-dune, showing wind erosion 

and false-bedding. 1898. 

2626 (5178) Newcastle and Slieve Storm ridges of raised l>cach partly covered 

Donard. with sand-dunes. 1898. 

2627 (5177) Newcastle . . . 'J hin-bedded Ordo\ieian strata. 1898. 

2628 (5170) ( 'lilK at IMaggicN I^eai), Thin-bedded, slightly contorted, Oido- 

Newcastle. Mcian stiata. 

PholograplK d by W , Cnw, (ilenburn Park, Belfast. 1^1. 

2358 (19) Aids Coast , S t rangford K rrat i e Bloi* 1^ 1 9 0 . 

Louuli. 

2359 (50) B.dlyhalbeil ... ,, on Silurian Itoeks. 1891). 

2360 (02) Wailac(.'’s Rock.-, Balh- Folded Silurian strata. 1895. 

halheit Ihtaii. 

2361 (05) BaU}halbcit . . . Basalt dykes in Lower Silurian Rocks. 

1895. 

2362 (03) Gunn’s Island . . . Basalt dykes in Low’er Silurian Rocks. 

1895. 

2363 (G I ) Sliceplaiid Harbour . • Basalt dykes in Low’er Silurian Rocks. 

1895. 

Phutoyraplud .Miss Mauy K. Andrew .s, 12 CuUtge Carden^^ 
Belfast, 1 1. 

2366 (11) Newcastle, little N. of Krosiuii ol s( a coast. 1899. 

llaibour. 

2367 (9) No\,’castlc, little N. uf 

Uaiboui. 

2368 (10) Newcastle, little N. of ,, ,, 

Harbour. 

Galway. — Photographed by Welch, » Lonsdale Street, Be/fas/i 

and sent through the Belfast Naturalists^ Field Club, 1/ 1. 

2629 (5221) Near Ahascragh, Ballin- General character of the central Limestone 

asloo. Plain of Ireland. lt)00. 

Kerry . — Pholographtd bgy^. 11. IIeynolDS, Cnicersity College, 
Bristol. 1/1. 

2585 (3G) Near Clogh, Cloghcr Head Dip of Silurian tings. 1899. 

District. 
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2686 (37) Gully near Clogh Point, 
01of?hcr Head District. 

2587 (39) North of Clof^h Point, 
Cloj^hcr Head District. 

2688 (40) North of Drom Point, 

Clobber Head District. 

2689 (41) North of Drom Point, 

Clogher Head District. 

2600 (38) Inlet S.K. of Foihvee, 

Cloglier Head District. 

2691 (42 ) y . of Foil wee, Clogher J lead 

District. 

2692 (13) Coosrnore, Clogher Head 

District. 

2593 (14) Doon J'ointand Sybil Head, 

Clogher Head Distiict. 

2594 (45) Minnauninoro Rock and 

Croaghmarhin Hill. 

2696 (4G) Clogher Head District 

2696 ( 17 ) Nort li side of Clogher Head. 

2697 (IS) South-east of Foilwee, 

Clogher Head District. 

2698 (19) Miiinaunmorc Rock, Clo- 

gher Head District. 

2599 (50) West of lledcliffc Cove, 

Clogher Head Di.stiicl. 

2600 (51) Off Ihill’s Head, Diiiglc 

Promont ory. 


Inflacnce of dip on form of gully. 1899. 

Inlet eroded along junction of flags with 
overlying t utTs. 1 899. 

Bedded tuffs alternating with Sandstone 
bands. 1S99. 

Alternating coarse and line tuffs and Rod 
Sandstone. 1899. 

Erosion along bedding plane. 1899. 
Faulting in bedded tuffs. 1899. 

Disturbed Ludlow beds. 189! >. 

Joint cave. 1899. 

Rugged rliyolite hill and smooth hill of 
Silurian slate. 18!)9. 

‘Fucoid markings’ on Ludlow flags. 1899. 
Rhyolite blocks in coarse ash. 18!>9. 
Weathered surface of nodular rhyolite. 
1899. 

Weathered surface of nodular rhyolite. 
1899. 

Wcutherci-l surface of tuiV. 1899. 

Sca-slack of Dingle beds. 185)9. 


Limeuick. — Vholo(jniplt(id bij (J. Foceutv, Gl Ucoryds 
Limerick. 1 /’J. 

2365 (1) Calici'conlisli . . , Columnar porphyritic igneous rock, 1897 

Londonderry. — Vlioloamuhid hi W, Gray, Glcnbavn Park, 
BcfjaU. 1/:^. 

2364 ((16) Benbradagh . . . Chalk quarry, the most westerly in Europe. 

189!). 


Meath. l^holoyrapUed by H. Welch,* Lonsdtdc iSlrcet, Be/Jasly 
and sent throuyh the Belfast Naturalists Field Club. 1/1. 

2630 (11 50) Gorge of the Boyne at Contorted Carboniferous Limestone cuit 

Beauparc. through by liver. 1!)00. 

2631 (5222) (Jorge of the Boyne at Contorted Carboniferous Lhiicstone cut 

Beauparc. through by river ; near view. 1900. 


Slkjo. — Plwioyraphed bij Ji. Welch,* Lomthdr Si reel, Pel fast, 
and sent tlirouyh the Belfast Nataralisls’ Field Club. 1/1. 

2632 (2095) Glencar, Sligo , , Escarpment cliff of Carboniferous Lime- 

stone. 1892. 

2633 (2100) Glencar Fall, near Sligo . Cirque with waterfall in Carboniferous 

Limestone. 1892. 


ROCK-STRUCTURES, &C. 

Photographed by W. W. Midoley, The Museum, Bolton. 1/4. 

£337 (4) Ca&tleton, Derbyshire . . Coralline Mountain Limestone (micro,). 

2338 (5) Corriegills, Arran . . Pitchstonc (micro.). 
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2672 (8) Ennordale, Cumberland . Granopliyre. x 20. 

2673 (9) Luxulyan, Cornwall . . Kclioil-firaiiilc. x 20. 

2674 (11) Tormore Shore, Arran . ritehstonc. x GO. 

2676 (12) Brodick School House, Pitch.stone. x GO. 

Arran. 

2676 (14) Arran .... Splicrulites. x 20. 

2677 (IG) Bolton, Lancasliirc . . I’last -furnace slag, x 20. 

2678 (17) Giant’s Causeway, Antrim . Basalt, x 20. 

2679 (18) lUvcr Co(iuet, Rothbury, Bolcritc. x 20. 

Northumberland . 

2^680 (29) Cloughwater, Antrim . Kliy’olitc, with iiow-structure. x 20. 

2681 (20) Keswick, Cumberland . Agates in volcanic ash. x 20. 

2682 (29) Inchcolm Rock . . . Picrite. x 20. 

2683 (90) Near Edinburgh . , Picrite. x 20. 

2684 (36) AVolf Rock, Cornwall . Plionolite. x 20. 

rholo(j replied hy G. IjINGLEV, Thornu'hiirst^ Ileadingley, Leads. 1/4. 

2671 (5190) Sallhill Quarry, Clithcroe showing spiral arms. 1900. 

LIST IJ. 

NTMHEUS Oh' OLD rJlOTOGIlAPIIS CANCELLED. 

191, 399, 400. 

LIST HI. 

UEXEWALS AND COllllEOTiONS. 

YoilK811IRtj. — Ucnciecd hy G. iJiNOLKY, y'ltorni hurb/j lleddinybnj^ 
Leeds. 1 / 2. 

606 (1755) How tSlcaii Beck, l’p])er Deej) Gorge in Carboniferous Limestone. 
Niddertlale, near Pateley 1891. 

Jhidge. 

Devon. — Roneired by A, f\. Ooomaua-SwAmV, Walden^ WorplesdoUi 
(iuihlfvrd. 1/4. 

2058 ( ) Bindon, AV. of Lyme Regis . Clitf caused by Landslip. 1S9S. 

Ani’kim. — Hnieircd by J. Brown, Bchiir, Windsor Avcniu', Belfast. Ij 2. 
667 ( ) Muck Island .... ^Marine Denudation. 1892. 

Down . — Renewed by Miss JM. K. Andkibns, 12 Cotleyo (wardens, Belfast. 
340 () Copeland Islanil , , , Lower ISilurian Rockfl. 1891. 

Lonbondkury . — Renewed by Miss M. K. Andrews, 12 Colleyc (/nrdensy 

Belfast. 1/2. 

629 () Downhill] .... Chalk underlying basalt. 1891. 

Correctiatis, 

Worcestershire . — Photoyrnphed by W. J. Harrison, o2 Claremont 
Roady Handswm'thy Birmlnyhani. 1/2. 

1440 () California, near Birmingham Boulder clay. 1S9G. 

1441 ( ) „ M ti ‘ Indiarilbber clay ’ on Till. 


• 1890 . 
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1442 ( ) M noar liimiingluiui . Glacial samK. 

2275 ( ) California, iieiir Birmingham Bunter Sandstone. 


LIST IV. 

THE DUPLK'ATE (LOAN) COLLECTION. 

The niiiubers placed after tlie description of the photograph refer to 
th(‘. list of naiiK's and addresses given at the end. The hrst refers to tlie 
] >h o log raphe r, who is also the donor in laost cases. Wlicn he is not, the 
donor is indicated by a second number. 

Full localities and descriptions are givt‘n in presiait and previous lists 
under the numbers. 

This collection is arranged geologically, and from time to time tlic less 
^orfect and less typical photographs will bo removed and better ones sub- 
tuted as they are given. Those laid aside can always bo seen, sent, or 

rned by request. 

'ndicates that piiiits and slides may be bought from the photographer, 
•'ates nrints. S. indicates slides. 


lltfck-’Sfnt cl ft res. 

JU‘(hVut(j, 

ddiiig and Joiiitin.* in Carbo- MuckroN ‘ Maikei lh>U'-e,‘ Kilcar. Donegal, 
iterous Luiicstoue. h P.'‘ 


Evidences of Earth- niovcmenL 
Eiccatioii and ISabsidencc. 

•<l Beach on Biltoii Bcd» . Saniitoii Down End, Barnstaple Bay. 

4y fS. 


Folding. 

ine in Cubn-measmes . Cockingtun l»eacli,near Bideford. 4()J*.vS. 

ine in Culni-men'-uies . Cockington Beach, near Bideford. 40 B. 

I ( 'arbonit'cioi!'' Lime'^tom’ l^rauchttm, neai’ SkipttJii. 21 S. 1.“, 

ted Lewi.siiin (ln^•l'»^ . Wc-'t ol l^ort liinnge, ne;ii Sand.-iiir, 

(Jleiidg. 10 BS. 

» 

Stnfuco S{J' ffen 'y . DhfitxdnLujff' tKitd, Dipttsil, 

Weathering, 

ycomb-weatliering in Keii- Budlcigh Irjaltcrton. 1!) S, 
r Sandstone. 

anding Rock . . . ThcAgglcstone, near Studland, Dorset. 


Volcanic and Flulonic Eocks, 

VolcanoeSf 

rater bake ...» Tulvermnar, Eifcl, Germany. 40 P. 
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F. 11 Alternations of Basalt lava and * Ca‘=!cad#» S«"ction,’ Mont Dore, Auvergno, 
tuff. France. 40 S. 

2374 Weathercd-out Lamprojjhyre North of Beinn Mhialairidh, near Qlenelg, 
dyke. 40 S. 

Characteristic Rocks and Landscapes. 

Palceozoic. 

2377 Actinolite in Lewisian Gneiss . Half a mile south of Sandaig Burn, near 

Glenelg. 40 S. 

138 Coal-measures above Bceston Longley’s Brickyard, Leeds, 5S J’. 

Bed. 

139 Coal-measures including Beeston Grosvenor Brickyard, Leeds. 58 P. 

Bed Coal 

140 Coal-measures above the Crow Boyle’s Quarry, Leeds% 68 P. 

Coal. 

141 Coal-measures including Crow „ „ „ 

Coal 
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On the Geological Age of the Earth. Bij Professor J. JoLY, D.Sc.. F.R.S* 

[Ordered by the General Committee to be printed i?i exte?iso.^ 

On account of a certain small amount of arithmetical complexity involved 
in the statement of the method of estimating the age of the earth by 
solvent denudation, I have had a brief summary of it put into print, all 
the quantities involved being calculated into the metrical system of units 
(see Appendix). With this in your hands I may be permitted to leave 
figures aside in the few remarks I have to make. 

In this methody as the President of the Geological Section has already 
stated, the sodium contained in the sea is assumed to be a measure of the 
total amount of solvent denudation since the oceans were formed, and 
the amount of sodium annually supplied by the rivers is taken as a 
measure of the rate at which this denudation has been effected. Why 
attention is restricted to the sodium need not be enlarged upon further 
than to say that every other element supplied by solution of the rocks is 
again rejected by the sea to an extent which renders it unavailable. 

It will be found on reference to the summary that allowance is made 
for the effects of the probable amount of ccctive acid primevcdly uncom- 
1900 . B D 
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hined, on the basis that sensibly the whole of the chlorine now in the 
ocean was then existent in the form of II Cl. This amounts to a sub- 
tractive correction of under 6 per cent, on geological time. After con- 
sideration of all the facts, I do not think any further concession to the 
popular assertion, that ‘ the sea was salt from the first,' can be made. 

A deduction is also suggested for direct solvent denudation by the sea. 
The correction is taken as between .3 and 6 per cent., the basis of correc- 
tion being the ratio of the tide swept area to the total rainy land area, 
and some experiments which appear to show that over the same area of 
rock surface the rate of marine solution cannot be more than twenty times 
the rate of atmospheric denudation These experiments are communicated 
to this Section. They are somewhat incomplete, but their rough indica- 
tion may be accepted as sufficient for the present purpose. 

Allowance is also made for the transqwrt of sodium from the sea to the 
rivers through the atmosphere. Data are required in order to define this 
allowance more precisely. 

The brief review of the method before you also pfers to the roch-salt 
deposits. These appear to be quite negligible compared with the enormous 
mass of chloride of sodium row in the ocean — sufficient to cover the entire 
land area to a depth of 122 metres — unless deposits of this substance, far 
greater than anything at present dreamt of, are discovered. 

Some other possible sources of error are considered, but these will more 
fitly be referred to further on. 

It is a confirmation of the general validity of the method that accept- 
ing — with slight modifications — Mr. Mellard Keade's estimate of the total 
mass of detrital sediments, and a mean soda content of these sediments, 
based on a very considerable number of analyses, we find that the resulting 
total mass of contained sodium added to the soda equivalent of the sodium 
now in the ocean suffices to restore to the adequate mass of parent 
igneous rock a soda percentage approximately equal to that of the mean 
igneous crust-rock of the earth. In other words what sodium is con- 
tained in the ocean is approximately equal to the amount which would 
have been wasted from such a mean igneous rock upon its degradation 
into the probable mass of detrital sediments. 

Finally we find the method affords on the basis of the best data 
available a duration since subaerial denudation began of between ninety 
and one hundred millions of years. 

Professor Sollas has really referred to the weakest point in this estimate 
when he questions the sufficiency of the data affording the annual river 
supply of sodium. However, there is much reason to believe that the 
nineteen rivers — a fair admixture of great and small ones — afford an 
approximation to the nature of what the world’s rivers yield in the form 
of dissolved matter to the ocean. The want emphasises Professor Sollas’s 
demand for more experiment, and Sir Archibald Geikie’s for geological 
co-operation. The data required are really of the easiest to obtain. 

The method is, of course, based on the principle of uniformity, but the 
generalised natiire of the nieas'ure of uniformity actually required is worthy 
of attention. The claim is restricted to the association of atmospherio 
water and of rock over a surface of land approximately equal to the 
present rainy area of the globe, the climatic conditions doubtless differing 
in each geographical regh^n from age to age, but on the whole preserving 
an approximate uniformity in denudative effect, as measured, say, by the 
solvent denudative work accomplished per million of years. 
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How far will this measure of uniformity be conceded ? Whether 
crystalline or sedimentary rocks prevail does not appear seriously involved 
in the long run, for we find soils derived from the latter actually exposing 
larger amounts of alkaline silicates : the higher resistance to disintegra- 
tion offered by the crystalline rocks oft<^n conferring upon their soils the 
rOle of an exhausted and protective covering. Again, it is only within 
fairly wide limits a question of climate^ for the rate of solution of tho 
silicates is so slow that the amount of the solvent present is of less import- 
ance than its persistent operation oven in minute cjuantities. Tho rate of 
solution would certainly not inc rease proportionately to the amount of tin* 
solvent, a very wet climate being very possibly, even probably, less 
effective than a warm and damp climate more rarely visited by rains. 

As regards the rainy area eoiposed to snhavrial flenudafitni during past 
geological periods, considerable latitude with respect to the effects of up- 
lieaval or depression is suggested by the fact that the supply of water 
evaporated by the ocean is to-day insufficient to ensure drainage from 
more than four-fifths the total land area. If to-day 10 per cent, of 
the land subsided beneath the ocean, probably but a small change in tho 
river discharge of dissolved matter would result. Tlie disappearance of 
this 10 per cent, of the land would increase the oceanic area but 4 per 
cent., find the ‘ rainless * areas of the continents would diminish to one- 
tenth the total land surface. In short, the rainy margins would — 
roughly speaking — move inwards. In tho opposite case, that of upheaval, 
the rainy margin will move outwards. Thus the deposition or upheaval 
of our greatest sedimentary masses was not necessrarily accompanied by 
any notable variation in the supply of dissolved matter to the sea. 

In short, it would appear that chawp^s of a quite abnormal or entn- 
strophie nature must be looked for to seriously affect the avei’age rate of 
the operations at work. T must refer to the evidence for and against such 
effects. 

As regards hydrothermal actions^ due to lingering heat in the primitive 
oceans, on Lord Kelvin’s figures for tlie rate of cooling this action must be 
negligible. If his figures were multiplied even tenfold, the error could 
liardly at most amount to 1 per cent. T may also now refer to tlie 
objection urged by Professor Hollas, that underground temperature may for 
long have given rise to a geyser-like action of springs which would have 
enriched the sodium supply of the early rivers. If of a serious character 
this objection should be supported by more evidence of such solvent actions 
than our most ancient sediments reveal. Thus it is remarkable that so far 
from the earliest .sediments or their probable metamorphosed remains 
being the most washed-out of the rocks they are often those possessing the 
largest percentages of alkalies. The oldest Cambrian and Hilurian sedi- 
ments and gneissic rocks of archjean age and probable sedimentary origin 
show percentages of alkalies almost comparable to those of the mean 
igneous earth -crust and exceeding the average of later sediments and of 
sediments at present being deposited. I therefore cannot think that any 
exceptional solvent actions applied to these sediments when being deposited 
or when buried or subsequently when uplifted and exposed to atmo- 
spheric denudation can be generally assumed. Geyser actions or circula- 
tion of underground waters among unfaulted primitive igneous rocks, on 
the other hand, would arise only under exceptional conditions. And, 
again, we may ask, where in the earlier igneous rook-masses liave wo 
evidetice of exceptional geyser-liko actions ? 
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I may point out here that Daubree’s experiments by no means support 
the view that crystalline rocks are rapidly attacked by superheated water, 
but rather demonstrate the contrary. At a pressure which Daubr<ie esti- 
mated at more than 1,000 atmospheres, and at a red heat, water failed to 
appreciably attack, after many weeks, sanidine, oligoclase, pyroxene, or 
potash mica. The contrary is generally inferred from the general atten- 
tion which has been paid to his experiments on glass and obsidian. The 
early igneous rock crust from Ihe general prevalence of conditions of slow 
cooling would almost certainly have heen higlily crystalline. 

The notion that pxoepiional rulcanism prevailed in the earliest tiim's 
appears unproved. The traps and dykes of archjean rocks are not always 
evidence of suhai'rial outbursts — the Lewisian and Torridonian rocks of 
Scotland may be quoted as examples, where, although there is much injec- 
tion of igneous matter, there is no evidence of corresponding volcanic action. 
And, again, it may be well questioned, granting even excessive volcanic 
action, how far it would affect the methodical supply to the ocean of dis- 
solved alkalies by the rivers. 

Early tides of gigantic height have been rather discredited. Any one 
reading Professor G. Darwin’s delightful book on ‘ Tides ’ will be struck 
with the caution and moderation of the writer. He maintains ‘ the pos- 
.sibility that a considerable part of the changes due to tidal friction may 
liave occurred within geological history,’ yet thinks it ‘ probable that th(‘ 
greater part of the changes due to tidal friction )nust be referred back to 
pre-geological times when the planet was partially or tuitircly molten.’ 
This involves, of course, that the epoch of most violent activity pj*evailed 
in pre-geological times b(‘fore the work of denudation had begun. And 
here, again, even admitting higher tides, it may be seriously asked on 
what grounds we assume such higher tides to effect solvent denudation 
positively rather than negatively. If the tides of to-day rose so as to 
encroach five miles further on the coasts, would the loss of soil area re- 
sulting compensate for tlie gain of bare superficial rock swept by the sea ? 
A soil but 10 cms. deep may expose an .area 50,000 times its superficial area 
to the solvent .actions of hygroscopic water and rain, COg, organic acids, <kc. 

Professor Perry, writing in ‘ Nature,’ has suggested the possibility of 
diminished svn~heat at a period as recent as some 50 x 10*’ years ago. But 
so far as 1 know, Professor Perry has not gone further than to suggest 
the possibility of this external interference with the orderly succession of 
events in the eartli. 

But finally in regard to all these surmises, interesting and valuable as 
they undoubtedly are, can I do better than to refer to Sir A. Geikio’s reading 
of rock-testimony on this point ? Sir A. Geikie seeks one hundred million 
years as sufficient for the sedimentary history of the earth. His words are 
recent — dating from his address to the Geological Section last year. The 
evidence of the sedimentary rocks, he affirms, shows no more stupendous 
mountain upheavals, volcanic eruptions, or greater violence in the sur- 
rounding envelopes of atmosphere and ocean than occurred in more recent 
periods or than we are acquainted with to-day. ‘ Even in the most 
ancient of the sedimentary registers of the world’s history not only is 
there no evidence of colossal floods, tides, and denudation, but there is 
incontestable proof of continuous orderly deposition such as may be 
witnessed to-day in any quarter of the globe. The same tale with endless 
additional detail is told all through the stratified formations down to those 
which are in course of accumulation at the present day.’ 
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If now the sodium-method affords a correct key to the age of the earth, 
it remains to criticise methods yielding discordant results. And first, as 
regards the method by rate of de}wsition, we find Sir A. (Jeikio claiming 
a period, as we have seen, in perfect ficcorcl with that sliown by soh ent 
denudation. Professor Sollas, however, considers tiie actual record indicates 
a shorter period. T think, however, he has very fully and fairly shown 
that much ditliculty attends the actual measurements as well as tln^ 
application of the measurements. 

In the first place it may bo observed tliat the data Jia\ e been obtained 
from an inadequate number of rivers. Again, the detrital matter discharged 
by rivers is most dilUcult to estimate, owing to the rapid \ariation of 
transporting power with current- velocity, and also owing to the fact that 
a very large amount of sediment is transported by creeping along the river 
bed. Both these facts render measurement so dillicult that only the most 
painstaking observations could be relied on for an approximate estimate. 
And suppose we possessed the required estimate of detrital material, how 
are we to dispose of it so as to represent what we may call the average 
mode of maximum deposition ? Some rivers form deltas which creep out- 
ward year by year. IFere the ratii of deposition is evidently not balanced 
by sul)sidencc. Tlu‘r(‘ is in fact no one law (»f <le*positi()n, nor can there 
be. ()nc(‘ more, can we ever know tin* total maximum thickness of tlic 
sediments ? ft must be that the sediments of one [>eriod supply in great 
part those of the next. The very quantity we estimate in the rivers in 
order to lind our denominator has been robbed, porcliance, from our 
numerator. Have we, in fsict, when all care is taken, measured the true 
maximum thickness, or would sediments long ago removed afford vastly 
greater maxima ? Now observe the method is exposed, here at its weakest 
point, mainly to errors of deficiency : and tli(‘ niothod in its latest develop- 
ment, ill tlie able hands of Professor Sollas, allbrds but some twenty-six 
millions of years, and according to Mr. Wallace twenty-eight millions of 
years. 

Tliere is another method baseil on bhfogiad progress which seems 
to go to the opposite extreme and claims immense periods- of time. 
Lyell claimed on biological grounds 240 millions of years since the 
Cambrian ; J laugh ton, 200 millions ; Darwin speaks of a pre-Cambrian 
period as long as the sum of the subsequent geological ages, Professoi* 
Sollas lias, with justifiable authority, dealt with this matter. And indeed 
we may well ask if the argument does not assume an unwarranted 
]U‘opoitionality in the rates of evolution throughout successivt' ages. 
Surely the organism of later date owes something of its stability to 
heredity I 

Can we assume that vvlum trial was le.ss likely to he attendt'd with 
error, owing to a less severe competition, bpecios and genera were not 
struck off more rapidly than later under more restricted conditions, and 
when ages of increasing restraints had impressed upon the gt*rm-plasm a 
more stereotyped heredity? It appears clitHcult to imagine that the 
organism as we see it to-day so willing to take advantage of every loop- 
hole and fill up every vacancy should have dropped its opportunist 
character in early times and failed to profit by the more generous 
environment. If this is so, can w^e accept with Huxley the period 
required for the development of the liorse as an indication of the huigth 
of the history of ungulates ? But this argument lui.s been taken up 
already hy ^lr. Adam Sedgwick, who has urged that in the evolution 
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of heredity a reconciliation of the demands of biologists ahd the restric- 
tions placed by the pliysicist on geological time may be found. His 
address to the Zoological Section last year will be fresh in the minds of 
all, and I need not further press the point. 

Turning to physical methods we have Professor Darwin^s age of the 
moon, suggesting a minimum of lifty-seven millions of years, to which 
Professor Sollas has referred. Kelvin^ s method, based on the rate of 

cooling of the globe and the observed fall of temperature in the terrestrial 
crust, depends foi’ the accuracy of its indication on data regarding the 
physical properties of the deeper- lying materials of the earth which we do 
not aa yet possess. Tins has been fully discussed lately by Professor 
Perry. The distinguished author of the inethcxl has at no time denied 
the restrictions placed by our present ignorance on the indications of the 
method. The chect is not to deprive the method of value, but lo restrict 
its present functions to the delimitation of certain bounds to our 
speculations, which bounds may on the minor estimate bo taken as some 
twenty millions of years, but wliich may, according to the density, specific 
heat, and conductivity of tlic deeper-lying materials at elevated tempera- 
tures, allow of a much more extended estimate. 

It must bo admitted that no one method of approaching the delicate 
question of the age of the earth can claim to ha\ e reached that con- 
sistentior statits which we look for in scientific results. So much may 
possibly have happened during the long past vista which it is hoped to 
penetrate that more than a considerable degree of probability may never 
be attained by our results. Admitting this, I have to appear perhaps iu 
the light of an advocate when I state my belief that the method by solvent 
denudation is not discredited by the conclusions arrived at by other 
methods, in so far as these assign major or minor limits to the age of the 
earth, and that none other approaches the question so directly or on such 
easily obtained data. 


APPENDIX. 

The (Geological Age of the Earth. 

[Head before the Uongies Oeoloj;iquc International, IhOO.] 

The method of determining the age of the earth sunimariscd in this 
paper is based on the assumption tli.at the ocean has retained substantially 
the wliohj of tli(' sodium committed to it by the solvimt denudation of 
geological time, and tliat the supply t)f the element sodium by the riv(*rs 
has on the whole Ijecn uniform in rate.^ 

Hence we derive as a numerator a number expressing the mass of 
sodium at present in the ocean, and a denominator expressing in the same 
units the amount of this element annually discharged into the ocean, by 
the rivers of the world. 

The quotient is the geological age of the earth. 

Corrections are applied to both numerator and denominator for any 
certain or very probable source of error. These corrections are approxi- 
mate only, upper and lower limits of their values being suggested.'*^ 

’ No other dissolved substance in the ocean conforms to the first of these con- 
ditions. 

* A more amplified account of wlial followh will be found in a paper by the 
author, *An Estimate of the Geological Ago of the Earth,’ Trans. Itoyal DnhVin 
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Mrst Approxiirmtiun to a Numerator. 

According to Professor Dittmar,^ if the ocean has a total mass of 
l’343xl0^’^ tonnes, the sodium chloride in it amounts to 30,506x10^*'* 
tonnes. However, on Professor Wagner’s estimate of the area of the 
land surface of the globe as 14,456 x 10* square kilometres, and the ratio 
of the areas of water and land as 2*54 : 1, and on Sir John Murray’s 
estimate ^ of the mean depth as 3 -85 1 kilometres, the total mass is more 
correctly 1*458x10*^ tonnes. On these data we can readjust Professor 
Dittmar’s estimate of the mass of NaCl in the ocean, finding it to be 
39,703 X 10*-^ tonnes, and from this finally arrive at the result that the 
mass of sodium in the ocean is 15,611 x 10^- tonnes. 

First Approximation to a Uenominator. 

On Sir John Murray’s estimate * the river water annually dischai-ged 
into the ocean amounts to a volume of 27,191 cubic kilometres, and from 
his table of the mean dissolved constituents of nineteen rivers — many of 
them principal rivers of the world — we find that a cubic kilometre of 
average river water contains as sodium .salts 7753 tonnes of Na^SOj, 6534 
tonnes of NaNO j, and 4061 tonnes of NaCl. Calculating from these the 
masses of sodium in each case, and multiplying by the total number of 
cubic kilometres, vve arrive at 15,976 x 10* tonnes as the total mass of 
sodium carried annually into the sea by the rivers. 

The quotient is a first approximation to the ago of the earth, and is 
97*6 millions of years. 


Correction on the Denominator, 

It i.s convenient to consider this first. 

The mass of sodium chloride carried by the rivers is in part derived 
from the ocean by means of the atmospheric transportation of this sub- 
stance from the ocean and its precipitation in rain water. Ten per cent, 
is allowed as a .sufficient deduction for this circulation of the chloride of 
sodium. The allowance is tlius re.stricted for the reason that while near 
the coasts a very considerable portion, and oven sensibly the whole, of the 
chloride of sodium may be so derived, in inland areas the amounts of the 
salt which fall in rain become very minute.’' It is just in these inland 
areas that the chief rivers of the world derive their supplies. 

Applying this correction to the NaCl of the rivers, the corrected river 
discharge of sodium is left at 15,512 x 10* tonnes. 

CorrevtiuJis on the Numerator. 

(a) For the Original State of the Ocean . — We assume that the sodium 
as well as most of the metals was silicated in the original crust of the 
earth. The chlorine, with great probability, was gaseous and combined 

Society^ vol, vii. (her. ii.), 181)9, p. 23 et scq. See al.so Geological ^f(lgazine^ 4, 1900, 
vol. vii et seq. 

' ‘ Challenger’ Report, Physics and Chemisti'y, vol. i. 

ScoPifth GeograpHval p. 185. The measurements throughout 

have been converted from the Rritisli system of units. 

® Tmo. cit.y 1888, 1 ). 1 et seq. * hoc. I'if., 1887, p. 76, 

** On the west and cast coasts of Scotland 1*19 and 1*26 per 100,000 respectively. 
In Swiss valleys 0'26 to 0*76 per 100,000, and in Ootaciimund, India, 0 01 per 
100 , 000 . 
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with hydrogen. The resulting acid we assume as probably contained in 
the original atmosphere and hydrosphere. A primitive accelerated 
denudation can be computed on tlie basis of the probable mass of chloride 
of hydrogen and the nature of the lithosphere exposed to attack. The 
effects concern the present method only so far as they result in supplying 
sodium to the ocean. 

The maximum amount of chlorine available as an acid basis may be 
derived from the chlorine now in the ocean less what was supplied during 
geological time by solution of the rocks. 

Referring to Sir John Murray’s table,* we deduce from the amounts 
of chlorides supplied annually by river discharge (applying the deduction 
of 10 per cent, before mentioned to the sodium chloride) that the rivers 
contribute annually 75*5 x 10^ tonnes of chlorine. If now our final esti- 
mate of the earth’s age is 95 x 10'^ years, the total supply by denudation 
has been 7109 x 10’“ tonnes of chlorine. 

The total mass of chlorine now in the ocean, calculated on Professor 
Dittmar’s table and the more recent estimate of the mass of the ocean 
{aufr) less the amount calculated as above as supplied by the rivers sub- 
sequently, is 21,ll’3 X 10*‘^ tonnes.** This amount we assume free to act 
as a primeval denuding agent. 

According to Mr. P. W. Clarke^ the older crust of the earth contained 
the following atomic percentages, which would be converted to chlorides 
by a primeval denudation such as we assume : — 

Porcontngc. ■ J\‘rceiitagc. 

Aluminium . . . Maguosium . . . 2-()l 

Iron 4*71 j Potassium . . . 2’?u> 

Calcium .... 3 ’IH i Sodium . . . . 2 OK 

Dividing among these the mass of chlorine already estimated, we find that 
the chlorine taken up by the sodium would be 6*7 per cent, of the whole. 
This would amount to 1415 x lO'-* tonnes, bringing 916-7 x 10'2 tonnes of 
sodium into the primeval ocean. 

Deducting this amount from the mass of sodium now in the ocean 
leaves 14,694 x 10*’* tonnes to be accounted for by subsequent denuda- 
tion. 

Of the other acid-forming substances possibly present in the primeval 
atmosphere and ocean, sulphur and carbonic anhydride need alone lie 
referred to. The sulphur was, however, probably only free in small 
amount, if at all, being present in the average igneous crust "* to the 
extent of 0*06 per cent., and being to-day supplied by denudation in 
(juantities more than sufficient to account "for all in the ocean. Con- 
sidering that subdivision of its effects among the metals must also occur, 
an allowance is not called for. 

Carbonic acid is a relatively feeble and slow rock solvent. Even if 

* Loc. cit. 

* As follows in tonnes per cubic kilometre : — 

NaCl 4061 

NH,C1 251 

LiCl COO 

* The chlorides now in the ocean are : — 

NaCl . . . 39,70.3 X 10>2 tonnes 

MgCla 6642 x 10’* tonnes 

* Bulletin, U.S. Geological Survey, 1 IK, j). 13. • Clarke, Ine. rit. 
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present in the Abundance thought by some, its early eftects were probably 
compensated by the more active efiects of organic acids of later times. 
Vegetation, too, has been a source of carbonic acid in the soils during 
subsequent periods. Tt may be observed that the fixation of frt^e CO^ by 
vegetation so abundantly in the later Palaeozoic and the increase in the 
deposits of limestone rather point to a gradual fixation of this substance 
than to any special activity as a solvent in earlier times. On these 
accounts wo make no correctioji for the possible presence of tliis substance 
ill primeval times. 

Rock solution in heated wati rs persisted for periods relatively so short 
as to cause negligible error only. According to Lord Kelvin^s calculation 
as to the rate* of cooling of the solidifying crust, a period of a century 
would have been adequate to cool tlie crust from its melting-point down 
to about 8° Centigrade above wliat it would be without any under- 
ground heat. Hence, if the mean rate of solvent denudation was as 
much as a thousand times what it is to-day, the result would have been 
the accomplishment of 100,000 years^ denudation in the first hundred years. 
If now we ev(‘ii lengtlK^ned the period of this excessive denudation, ten 
liiuea the correction would be no more than about 1 per cent. 

(b) For Direrf Marhu DrmuhifloiK — So far as the sea has directly 
acted on the coasts, and on the sediments deposited in it, an error is in- 
troduced calling for a subtractive correction on our estimate of geological 
time ; in other words, upon our numerator, which is that part of the sodium 
in the ocean supplied by sub-aerial denudation only. 

The total tide-swept area of the ocean is calculated by Sir J. Murray 
and Professor Renard (‘Challenger’ Report) as 162x10’^ square kilo- 
metres. The ‘ rainy ’ area of the land is about 1 13 x 10" square kilometres. 
The ratio of areas is 1 : 700. Fience, the assumption of a marine solvent 
denudation having an intensity twenty times that progros.sing over an 
equal area exposed to normal sub-aerial denudation would involve a sub- 
tractive correction of rather under 3 per cuit. on geological time * The 
solvent etlects on sediments falling into the nearly, or quite, quiescent 
water.s beyond this zone are assumed to be small on the grounds of the 
rapid flocculation and consolidation of marine sediments, as well as from 
the fact that the very minute mineral particles of oceanic sediments show 
little of such effects as would arise under conditions of sub-aerial denuda 
tion. They preserve, in fact, their soda in substantial excess of their 
potash. There is in marine sediments generally almost complete absence 
of tlic more active acid and oxidising effects progressing in the soils. Nor 
will the state of consolidation of marine sediments allow ns to assume 
anything like the enormous .surface area, as much as oOO sijuare metres 
per litre, exposed within the soils. 

On these grounds it is assumed that the correction should not exceed 
G per cent., nor be less than 3 per cent. 

Our numerator was left at 14,694x10^*^ tonnes, and our denominator 
at 15,642 X 10* tonnes. The resulting age of the earth would be 94 x lO** 
years. _A subtractive correction of 4 per cent, for marine denudation 
leaves the geological age at 90 x 10® years. Future extension of our 
knowledge on the many points raised will, however, modify this number. 
Thus, according to Professor De Lapparent’s - more recent estimation of 

' See abstract of a paper read by the author before Section C, ‘ Some Experi- 
ments on Denudation in Fresh and Salt Water.’ 

* Trait r do Oiologic^ tome i. p. 60. 
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the volume of the ocean, its mass is 1*539 x 10^® tonnes. This would raise 
our result by nearly 6 per cent. 

We sum up the results of our inquiry, then, in the statement that the 
probable age of the earth, estimated from solvent denudation, is between 
ninety and one hundred millions of years. 

Rodi-nalt DeposiU from the Ocean ncyligUde, 

The amount of chloride of sodium in the ocean is sufficient to cover 
the entire land area with a layer of solid salt i'l'l metres deep. Compared 
with so great a mass the I’ock-salt deposits on the land are negligible. 
They are, moreover, only in part derived from the ocean, the circumstances 
leading to abstraction of salt from the ocean and its retention upon the 
land being exceptional. Likeness in chemical composition is no proof 
that bedded salts were derived from the ocean. Thus the proportions of 
salts in the Creat Salt Lake are much the same as in the sca.^ 

So far as these deposits are derived from the denudation of ‘ rainless ’ 
regions, and are being gradually conveyed by rivers to the ocean, they 
constitute part of the normal supply of sodium to the sea. 

JJ nifonnit g of sah- aerial Dcaadatiou. 

The uniformitarianism involved in the present mode of calculating the 
age of the earth is broadly restricted to the approximate persistence 
throughout the past of the present sub-acrial association of water and 
rock. 

The rate of solution of the rock-forming silicates is so slow that the 
abundance of the solvent or its rate of renewal is a relatively unimportant 
factor compared with the surface area exposed. Thus within certain 
limits climate will not seriously affect the question. 

The existence of a rainless area, amounting to one-fifth the land 
surface, subject to extreme conditions of dryness secures that subsidence 
or elevation of land does not necessarily involve corresponding changes in 
the area of active solvent denudation. In the first case the more active 
margin moves inwards, in the second case it moves outwards. 

The argument that the surface materials of the land areas must have 
been growing poorer in alkalies throughout geological time is met by the 
fact of the less resistent nature of sedimentary rocks, involving soils richer 
in soluble constituents. These are, in fact, more rapidly formed and 
removed. Observation shows that on comparing soils from the most 
diverse kinds of rocks the rapidly concentrated soils of limestones, or 
those derived from sandstones, very generally exceed in percentage of 
alkalies soils derived from igneous rocks.- It is within the soils that the 
chief work of solvent denudation is accomplished. 

Conjirmafion in the Soila-contenf of the Igneonx and Sedimentarg liocJcs. 

We assume in our present argument necessarily that the sedimentary 
rocks were derived from the igneous in the process of denudation, a certain 
loss, representing matter gone into solution, occurring. Taking this loss 
into account, we may recover from the estimated mass of the siliceous 
detrital sedimentaries on the earth's surface the approximate total mass 
of the parent igneous rock. This represents a certain mass of soda 

* Nature^ December 28, 1899, p. 204. 

- E. G. Merrill, lloclis^ lioch-u'catherlfig^ and Soili (Macmillan), 1897, pp. 306, 
30G, 368, and 369, 
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(deducible from our knowledge of the mean igneous rock-crust) which is 
to be accounted for between what is now represented in the ocean by the 
chlorides and what remains over in the detrital sedinientaries* Upon 
making the calculations, we find that the sum of the soda in the ocean 
and in the sedimentaries would nearly suflice to effect the full restoration 
of this constituent to the original rock. There is not quite enough. 

The bulk of the siliceous sedimentaries is assumed to bo represented 
by a layer 1*77 kilometres deep spread over the land area. This on a 
specific gravity of 2*7) affords a mass of 64 x 10^^' tonnes, which we assume 
to be 67 per cent, of the mass of the parent rock.^ Hence the parent rock 
possessed a mass of 97) 5 x 10'^ tonnes. We restore to this the soda 
e<]uivalent of the sodium now in the ocean, lil'O x 10*’^ tonnes. The 
mean soda- content of these sedimentaries determined on the analyses of 
over one hundred typical siliceous sedimentary rocks given in Professor 
H. Rosenbusch’s Ehniente thr Gpsteindrhrc (Stuttgart, 1890) is found to 
be 1*47 percent. This affords 9*1x10*^ tonnes in the layer 1*77 kilo- 
metres thick. Restoring this also, the parent mass of igneous rock is 
found to have possessed 3*20 per cent, of Na^O. According to Mr. 
F. W. Clarke (loc, ciL), the mean igneous rock contains 3*61 per cent, of 
soda 

This approximate agreement between the amount of sodium in the 
ocean and that missincr from the sedimentary rocks is a confirmation of 
the validity of the present mode of deducing th(‘ age of the earth. It is 
directly opposed to the assumption of an ocean pi imevally charged with 
sodium salts. The negation is the more emphatic, seeing that the loss 
revealed by the .sedimentary rocks of geological time appears to be 
more than sufficient to account for wliat sodium is to-day in the sea. 


Plankton and rhifslcal (Conditions of Ihr EntjUdi ( 'iLannel. -Second 
Report ofthetJoinmlitee, vunsidiioj <>/ l^rofessor K. Ray Lankester 
(Chainnan), Professor W. A. IIekdmax, ]\Ir. H. N. Dickson, and 
Mx. W. Gakstaag (Ner/r/(0*//), appointed to matce Period ir Pieedi^ 
(jations of the Plo}ild(no ond Pluft^lral ('omflfions of the Kiajltsh 
Channel diiri/aj 1899. 

The series of p(‘riodic surveys for which provision was made at the Bristol 
and Dov('r Mi*i*tings has been complebal by ]Mr. Garstung, under the same 
conditions as were described in the First Report of the Committee. Since 
the Dover Meeting two surveys were carried out, viz., in November 1899, 
and in the first week of iMarcli 1900, thus making five quarterly surveys 
altogether. 

It has been found impossible to finish the examination of the large 
quantity of material collected in time for report at the Bradford ^Meeting. 
The Committee therefore de.sire to be reappointed (without a grant) in 
order that they may present their final report at the Glasgow Meeting. 


‘ Merrill, he. ett. pp. 209-225. 
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Ozcujydlou of a Tohlc Utc Zoological Shilioti at KaplGu. — licpoct of 
ike Committee, Cl niZiniing o/* Professor W. A. Herdman (Chairman)^ 
J^'ofessor P. Ray IjANKESTER, Professor W. h\ R. AVeldox, 
Professor S. J. Hicksox, Mr. A. Seduwic’K, Professor W. 0. 
^fc'lxTosn, and Professor (i. 1>. JloWES (Sccrrlori/). 


I. Xott'Infihri'hiiu'mano/thellritUliA'iSitciailonConimitlot' . . S81 

11. on the Occupation of the Tahlc ....... 383 

a. Ihc Anatoun/ of the JClafJi slip’s (^IIcteroRomata), By H. M. Kylk, 

M.A., B.Sc' 383 

h. The Structure of (Wtain PolychfPtr Wormn. E. S. Goodrich, .AF. A. 384 
<*. Ohsereatio/nt on Compound Amidiam. Jiij rrorL‘^“>or \\\ A. IFokd- 

.MAN, D.Sc., F.K.S 384 

d. The Anatomy of PhylUrhoe, the Cadent crate Plankton, and certain 

Cfvlenterata. \Z>y H. T. Gunther, AI.A 38G 

(, 'the Fertilisation Process in EchinoUha. Ity A. II. KrxGXALi) 

UuuLlJR. Ph.D. ... ...... 387 

The Ml t hods of PresL real ion of Specimens used at the Zoological 
Statio7i, i^y Professor Ji. Hams \Y Wriuht ;!>8 

JJF 7./a/ of X'a! aralisfs irho hare fcorhed a I the Zoolmiieal Station from 

.////// 1, 1831). .//o/r :U), 1300 ... . . ‘ . 383 

1\'. List of Papers pnhlishi d i/i J833 hy A'atura lists irho hare oceupted Tables 

in the Zoological Station ......... 330 

V. List of the Puhlications of the Zoological Station during the Year ending 

June 30, 1900 .... . . . , :{32 


On entering upon the year’s occupancy of the Naples Table the advis- 
ability sugge.sted itself of sending a circular letter to teachers and others 
likely to recommend workers ; and as the result a greater number of 
applications were received than it was possible to grant. Among those 
which were entertained no fewer than three ultimately overlapped during 
spring, and the best thanks of the Committee are hereby tendered to Dr. 
Dohru for his magnanimity, exceeding all precedent, in having arranged 
for the accommodation of all workers recommended, this notwithstanding. 
The indebtedness of the Committee is further increased by his having, on 
their behalf, granted Professor Ram.say Wright, of the University of 
Toronto, permission to spend tlie leisure of two niontlis’ residence in Naples 
in the study of the methods of < a])turc and preservation in vogue in the 
bay, with a view to their application at tlie Now (anadian Marine 
Station, the project for which recci\ed the support of the Hriti.sh Asso- 
ciation. And this has been further increased by his having allowed Miss 
A. Vickers to collect seaweeds between October and January, on the 
recommendation of the Committee. 

The list of British workers at the Naples Station which accompanies 
this Report exceeds, as regards numbers, all previous records, while that 
of naturalists of other countries reaches for the year seventy-four in all, 
bringing the total of those who have profited by the resources of the 
establishment since 1873-74, when Professor Waldeyer and the late 
Francis Maitland Balfour began work there, to nearly 1,200 persons. 

The recent addition to the laboratory of a filter, by which half the 
sea-water in circulation in the tanks is filtered and separated from 
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the rest, has materially increased the facilities for experimental work 
now greatly in vogue ; and the fishing capacity is now sufficient to provide 
from fifty to sixty workers at a time with all requisite material. In every 
department of the establishment, laboratory and library alike, thorough 
efficiency and complete success have to be recorded. 

Your Committee hereby apply for a renewal of the grant of 100^. to 
enable Mr. 11. H. Stewart, M.A., to work at the Annelids, and to aid him 
and other competent researchers whom it is hoped to secure to study these* 
and other organisms they may desire to investigate. 

Appended to the Report is a note hy the Chairman of tlie Committee 
a 2 ^)'opos of a visit to the Station and his own itopoi’t on the Occupancy 
of tho Table. 


APPENDIX T. 

Note by the Chairman of the BritUh Association Committee » 

As it is about ten years since a Chairman of this Committee visited 
the Naples Zoological Station, and reported on the condition of the insti- 
tution, ‘ it may serve a useful purpose to draw attention here to the facili- 
ties for work at this world-renowned laboratory, and to the additions and 
improvements effected during the last decade. I am indebted to Dr. 
Dohrn, the Director, and to the Secretary, Mr. Linden, foi’ much informa- 
tion given mo during my recent visit. 

Since Dr. Sclater’s visit ii\ 1S90 additional accommodation has ])oen 
obtained hy a re-arrangement of the roof of the main building. This 
gives space for a second laboratory, a supplementary library, and various 
smaller rooms used as chemical and physiological laboratories, for photo- 
graphy and bacteriology. A good deal of the research in recent years, 
both on the part of those occupying tables and of the permanent staff, 
has been in the direction of comparative physiology, experimental embryo- 
logy, and the bacteriology of sea- water, and all necessary facilities for 
such work are now provided. 

The number of work-places, in some cases separate rooms, known 
technically as ‘ tables,’ is about fifty-five, and of these about thirty-four 
are rented annually by States, Universities, or Associations. Germany 
takes about ten of these, and Italy seven. There are three American 
tables, and three English (rented by the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford and tin* Dritish Association respectively) ; consequently tliere arc 
generally about half a dozen English and American biologists at work in 
the station ; but Dr. Dohrn interprets in a most liberal spirit the rules as 
to the occupancy of a table, and, as a matter of fact, during my recent 
visit there wore, for a short time, no less than three of us occupying 
simultaneously tho British Association ‘table,’ and provided with separate 
rooms. 

A work-table is really a small laboratory fitted up with all tliat 
is necessary for ordinary biological research, and additional apparatus and 
reagents can bo obtained as required. The investigator is supposed to 
bring his own microscope and dissecting instruments, but is supplied with 
alcohol, acids, stains, and other chemicals, glass dislies, and bottles of 
various kinds and sizes, drawing materials, and mounting reagents. 


Nature, February 1891, p. 392. 
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Requisition forms are placed beside the worker on which to notify his 
wishes in regard to material or reagents, he is visited at frequent inter- 
vals by members of the staff, and all wants are supplied in the most perfect 
manner. 

The Staff of the station consists of : — 

1. Dr. Anton Dohrn, the founder and director. 

2 . Seven scientific assistants — viz. Dr. Eisig, Administrator of the 
Laboratories ; Dr. Paul Mayer, Editor of the Publications ; Dr. Gies- 
brecht, assistant editor and supervisor of plates ; Dr. Gast, assistant 
editor and supervisor of microscopic drawings ; Dr. Schobel, Librarian ; 
I )r. Lo Bianco, administrator of fisheries and preparateur ; Dr. Hollands, 
temporarily in charge of the microscopic sections department — all of them 
well-known men, each eminent in his own line of investigation. The 
post of assistant in the Physiological Department, formerly held by the 
late Dr. Schoenlein, is now vacant • and in addition to the foregoing 
there are : — Secretary, Mr. Linden ; two painters, and the engineer ; 
with attendants, collectors, and others employed in the laboratories, in 
the collecting and preserving departments. Aquarium, and elsewhere. 

This seems at the first thought a very large staff, but the activities of 
the institution are most varied and far-reaching, and everything that is 
undertaken is carried to a high standard of perfection. Whether it be in 
the exposition of living animals to the public in the wonderful tanks of 
the ‘ Acquario,* in the collection and preparation of choice specimens for 
Museums, in the supply of laboratory material and mounted microscopic 
objects to Universities, in the facilities afforded for research, or in the 
educational influence and inspiration which all young workers in the 
laboratory feel in each and all of these directions, the Naples station has 
a world- wide renown. And the best proof of this reputation for excel- 
lence is seen in the long list of biologists from all civilised countries who 
year after year (obtain mfiterial from the station or enrol as workers in the 
laboratory. Close on 1,200 naturalists have now, since the opening of tjie 
Zoological Station in 1 873, occupied work-tables, and as these men have come 
from and gone back to practically all the imjiortant laboratories of Europe 
and America, from St, Petersburg to Madrid, and fn^m California to 
J apan, Naples may fairly claim to have been for the last quarter-century 
a great international meeting-ground of biologists, and to have exercised 
a stimulating and co-ordinating influence upon biological research which 
it would be difficult to over-estinjate. 

The opportunities for taking part in collecting expeditions at sea are 
most valuable to the young naturalist. Dredging, plankton- collection, 
and fishing are carried on daily in the Bay of Naples by means of the two 
little steamers belonging to the station, and a flotilla of fishing and other 
smaller boats. Many of the Neapolitan fishermen are more or less in the 
employ of the station, or bring in such specimens as they find in their 
work. 

But although the work of the Naples Zoological Station is thus many- 
sided, the leading idea is certainly original research. An investigator 
goes to Naples to make some particular discovery, and he goes thither 
because he knows he will find material, facilities, and environment such 
as exist nowhere else in the .same favourable combination. The British 
Association Committee consider it most important that these opportunities 
for research should be open to British biologists in the future as they have 
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been in the past, and it is on this ground that they confidently recom- 
mend the policy of sending selected investigators to Naples each year — 
a practice which has led to such satisfactory results in the past and is full 
of promise for the future. 


APPENDIX II. 

Reports on the Occupation op the Table. 


Report on the Occupation of the British Association Table at R'aples, 
from October to December 1899 -1900. 


a. The Anatomy of the Flatfishes {Iletero^ojnata). By II. AI. Ryll, Af.A., Jl.Ro. 


During the period, from October to the third week in December, 1890, 
when I had the privilege of occupying the British Association Table at 
Naples, the special research which engaged my attention was the Anatomy 
of the Flatfishes {Heterosomata). The species examined there were the 
following 


Citharus Viuqnatnla,^ L. 
Jthomboidiohthys manciis^ Risso. 
Arnoylossns 0 rolnnauniy Bon. 
Arnoylossus laterna^ Walb. 
Lepidorhombiis Bosciij Gtr. 
Bcophthal mus uniinaculaluSy Risso. 
Rhombus maximu^s^ Kl. 

Solea vulgaris, Quens. 


Solea lascaris, Risso. 

' (Bolea Kleinii), 

Solea oceJIata, L 
Microchirus variegata^ Don. 
Microchirus minuta, Parn. 

I Alonochirus hispida, Cos. 
Aminopleurops lacteus, Gtr. 


In addition to the above, through the courtesy of the Naples staff, 
I was able to examine several species of other families of the Teleosts, as 
well as the eggs, lar\ ap, and young of fishes to be found at that season. 

The main conclusions arrived at have been embodied in a paper 
entitled : * On the Classification of the Flatfishes (Heterosomatay which 
is in process of publication in the Scottish Fishery Board’s Report for 
1899. In this paper it is shown that Citharus lingnatula^ a species very 
common in the Mediterranean, is a transitional form between the Halibut 
and Turbot groups of Flatfishes. The characters employed as tests of 
relationship are chiefly the position and structure of the ventral or 
pelvic fins, the position and structure of the olfactory organs, and the 
position of the eyes. Further, although Citharus is the only form in 
European waters which marks the transition between these two main 
groups, the American fauna possesses many similar forms, and the 
classification has therefore been altered in order to include these within 
one group or subfamily. It is also shown how the various subfamilies of 
the Flatfishes are restricted to fairly well-marked zones of distiibution. 

In conclusion , I wish to offer my best thanks to the Committee of the 
British Association for the opportunity granted me of pursuing my studies 
at Naples, and also to the authorities of the station for their kindness 
and courtesy. 
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Report on the Occupation of the Table in the Zoological Station 
at j^aplesj during part af December 1900. 

/>. 'the Stnictiire ofeertuin Vohjeluvto Worim. 

B\j I'], S. (lOouKicir, ^f.A. Oitm. 

During a shoi*t vi.sit to Naples last winter, I occupied the Table of the 
British Association at the Zoological station. I have to thank the 
Committee for this opportunity of continuing niy researches on the 
structure of rolychiete worms. ^ 

My observations wen* restricted almost entirely to tlie study of living 
specimens of Aklopida, J^JnjUodocida^ Pol ugordiiia^ and Saccocirrn^, \ 
considerable amount of material was also preserved for future use. 

The nephridia of the Alciopids were found to closely resemble those 
of the Phyllodocids, having no internal ccelomic opening, and being pro- 
vided with bunches of llagellated cells, the solenocytes. Tlie genital 
products are carried to the exterior by ciliated genital funnels, which at 
maturity open into the nephridial ducts. A detailed description of these 
organs is about to be published in the ‘Quart. Journ. of Micr. Science.^ 

Some details were also added to our knowledge of the nephridia of 
Pohjgofdi m ; and the structure of the interesting, but little known, 
Saccocirriis was carefully investigated. The results of this study, which 
is not yet completed, will, I hope, shortly be ready for publication. 

Report on the Occupation of the British Association Table 
at Napyles during March and April 1900. 

c. Observations on Compound Ascidians, By W', A. IIerdman, D,Sc„ R.R.S, 

I occupied the British Association Table for a little over three weeks 
in March and April, 1900, with the object of examining in the living 
condition certain Mediterranean Compound Ascidians. Probalily the 
first thought that occurs to any one who has worked at the Naples 
Zoological Station, on recalling the time he spent at that celebrated 
laboratory, is one of gratitude to Dr. Dohrn and his excellent assistants 
for their personal kindness and help, and of admiration for their highly 
efficient administration, I feel that if other workers desire to express 
their gratitude, I especially should do so, for it is probable that T gave 
unusual trouble at a busy period, and it seemed to me that I was treated 
with exceptional kindness. In addition to Dr. Dohrn, I desire to thank 
especially Dr. Eisig and Dr. Lo Bianco. With the latter I was brought 
largely into contact by the nature of ray work. 

During the recent short visit, my intention was mainly to see and 
examine as many species and specimens of Compound Ascidians as possible 
in the living condition, and then have them killed and preserved for 
histological work later. I was given excellent facilities for collecting in 
the small steamer Johannes Muller, belonging to the station, and twice 
— sometimes three times— every day fresh supplies of material, brought in 
])y the fishermen, were placed in my aquaria. 

The Compound Ascidians of the Bay of Naples have not yet been 
monographed. Some species were described by Delle Chiaje and others 
long ago, when the genera were imperfectly known and anatomical 
characters were not recorded. Other species have been briefly diagnosed 
more recently (but without any figures) by Della Valle. It is now almost 
impossible in many cases to tell from these descriptions alone which of 
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the JMediterranean species agree with those of the French coast described 
by H. Milne-Edwards, (xiard, and Lahille, and with our British species. 

T wished, therefore, to compare these published, but sometimes in- 
sutficient, descriptions with living specimens from the original localities 
in order to determine, if possible, the systematic positions of the species 
and provide myself with figures and anatomical details for comparison 
with British species. Fortunately, also, I found that Dr. Lo Bianco had 
in his stores a few of Della Valle’s type specimens, or at least specimens 
of these species identitied and labelled by Della Valle himself. These I 
was permitted to draw and examine. In regard to the other species, of 
which there were no authenticated specimens, I soon found that from the 
large number of examples they laid before me I was able in most cases 
to determine what form the original describer had before him. T then 
made coloured drawings of that form and examined its anatomy to settle 
to which modern genus it belonged, and samples of every species I 
examined and drew were preserved for histological purposes. In this way 
I hope I have secured the material necessary for an accurate comparison 
of a number of the Mediterranean and British species. I have brought 
back over thirty sheets of coloured figures, and Dr. Lo Bianco is sending 
a collection of bottles to Liverpool. 

The following is a list of the species ^ I examined and determined when 
at Naples : — 

ASCIDI3: t’OMPOSIT^:. 


1. Merosomata. 


Pam. 1. Distomida=:. 

Distomiiui costiHf Della Valle 
crystalHnumy Ren. 
pancerii^ Della Valle 

Cy^todytPs della-chiajicp^ Della 
Valle ' 

Di'^taplia maynilarva, Della Valle 
roseay Della Valle 

Fain. *2. -POLYCLINlDiE. 

CircinaHum concrpscensy (liard 

A'niaroucium rosetnUy Della Valle 
crystaUinvmy Ken. 

Aplidinm (jibhuJosu in, Sav. 

Fniyarium areolatiun, D.Ch. 

Fam. .3. — DiDEMNiDiE. 

Didemnnm bicolor y V. Drasche 
gelatinosuiny Giard 
cerc'nniy Giard 


Lepfoclinam niacidat inuy M.-Edw. 

CO ccine u m , V. 
Drasche 

perforatinHy Giard 
denialumy Della 

Valle 

fulgenSy M.-Edw. 
candidumy Della 

Valle 

cootmunPy Della 

Valle 

gelativosu i iard 
en'aratitmy Griibe 

Fam. 4. — Diplosomida;:. 

Diplosoma cry stall inuiUy Giard 
Pspudodidemjm m Hsteriaii iiniy 
M.-Edw. 

j AsteUium S]70^igiJormcy Giard 


II. - Holosomata. 

Fam. 1. — Botryllid.e. j Pofycyclus renieriy Lamk. 

JiutrMus tapetnm, Della Valle liotrylloides luteum, V. Diasclie 

vun-io, Giard ■nibnun, M.-Kdw. 

anrolineatnSy Giard gascoi^ Della N alle 

' To comi)lete the record the few simple A^cidians which were bnmght to me 
with the compound, and which I examined, have been included, 

1900. c o 
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ASOIDT.« SIMPLICES. 


Fam. 1. — CLAVELINIDiE. 

Clavelina 1 ppadiformis, O.F.M. 
Diazona violacea, Sav. 
Rhopalma neapoJifana^ Phil. 

Fam. 2. — AsciDiiDyE. 

Ascidia mentula^ L. 


Ciona infpstinalis^ L. 
PhaUii'dft mammillatn, Cuv. 

Fam. 3. — CvNTiniD^. 

Cynthia dnra^ Heller 
Microcnsiyina mdgaris, Heller 
Sti/fda caiiopoidesj Heller 
Polycarpa ylomerata^ Alder 
FoTbpst’lIa tpsseliata, Forbes 


Report on the Occupation of a Table at the Zoological Station at Naples 
daring March and April 1900. 

d. I'hc Anatomy of PhyllirhoCf the Gcelentcrate Plankton, and certain 
Calenterata. Jiy R. T. Gunther, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

The Committee of the British Association permitted me to use the 
Table hired by the British Association during the summer months of the 
present year, for the piosecution of certain researches on pelagic organisms 
in which I have been for some time and am at present engaged. Since 
it was inconvenient for me to work at Naples during the months of May 
and June, I was, by the generous courtesy of the Director of the ZotJogical 
Station, permitted to commence tlie occupation of the Table during my 
Easter vacation at a time when the resources of the station are very 
sevei-ely taxed by the great concourse of zoologists who annually asserabh* 
there at that season. For this especial act of kindness, in addition to 
so many others I have been shown by Dr. Dohrn, I desire to oiler my 
hearty thanks. 

The Table of the British Association was occupied by me for about a 
month — between March 2 i and April 25, 1 900. 

^ly attention was principally devoted to a detailed study of the 
anatomy of Phyllirhot and to a <laily examination of the Cmlenterate 
portion of the plankton of the bay. The general character of the latter 
was very similar to what it was on a former occasion when I had the 
good fortune to examine it, but owing to the prevalence of westerly winds 
during parts of March and April, an unusual quantity of Veld la and 
Physalia appeared in the bay. All along the sandy foreshore of Cuma, 
which is open to the west, sea and beach were remarkably delimited by 
Velellce extending as a blue band about a f(M)t or so broad and many miles 
in length. Tn consequence, too, of the same prevailing winds Physalia, 
which is extremely rare at Naples, and which has not been taken for 
twelve years, as I am informed by my friend Cav. Lo Bianco, appeared in 
great numbers, and was probably drifted in from the Atlantic as a con- 
sequence of the exceptional meteorological conditions. 

I availed myself of the opportunity of verifying the statement that the 
characteristic blue colouring-matter of Velella (zoocyanin) may be very 
conveniently extracted from the tissues by maceration in a saturated 
solution of potassium acetate. A solution prepared on March 26, which 
has been kept in the dark, still retains its blue colour, and will bo sub- 
mitted to spectroscopic examination on niy return to England. As the 
result of the action of the potassium acetate, the ‘yellow cells’ or sym- 
biotic algae, which are yellow in the tissues of the Velella, turn green. Tn 
several of the species examined the arrangement of these yellow cells was 
in groups of 2, 4, 8, or other multiples of 2. 
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Among other observations upon Ccel^tUnrattL, T liave observed the 
existence of a continuous longitudinal strip of cells with granular proto- 
plasm situated in the ectoderm and extending along one side ol the 
tentacles of certain llydrozoa. T have demonstrated the existence of this 
band of cells in the tentacles of the medusie of Carmarina and in those 
of the hydropolyps of Ohelia^ Eudendrinm, and Aglaophcitia^ and 1 have 
no doubt that it can be demonstrated in other genera also. Tliis band 
of specialised cells can be made obvious by keeping the living animals for 
some time in sea- water tinted by methylene blue in the proportion recom- 
mended by Zoja.^ It was found that certain cells along one side of the 
tentacles became stained, thus demonstrating the existence of the above- 
mentioned band of differentiated liistological elements. 

I was enabled to make very considerable progress with my work on 
the anatomy of PlnjlVirlioc^ and to make several observations on the living 
animal, which I liope to publish before the close of the present year. 


Report on the Occupation of a Tahlf at fJo Sfa^io'ne Zoologlca, Naples, 
(laving March ami Aju'll ILOO. 

e. The F(‘rtilisati(Oi m Echinuidea, 

Jig A. II. Ui](5iNALi) Hi liku, PhJ>. 

I occupied the table of the llritish Association from March 15 until 
April 21. 

The research work undertaken was an tmdtvavour to determine whether 
the eggs of the Echinoidea excrete a fluid which attracts the spermatozoa 
clicmotactically. Bergh states that attraction by a special substance is 
probable. According to Strasburger the eggs of the F\icac(HP. (which are 
also f(‘rtilised after being set free in sea-water) excrete a substance which 
attracts the spermatozoa from a distance eijual to about two diameters of 
an egg. 

The material consisted of the following animals : — A rhacia p^istulosa 
(*ray, Echinus microtu})erciilatus Blv., diwd SplnpreA'hinns granularis Aif. 

No attraction could be observed during artificial fertilisation experi- 
ments. Coliections of spermatozoa, howevt^r, take place in the outer 
gelatinous coat of the eggs. Observations w(‘re made tending to show 
that this is a physical and not a chemotactic phenomenon. 

Experiments were then made in which it was sought to collect in sea- 
water the supposed fluid excreted from the eggs. The eggs were left very 
thickly placed together for 2 12 hours in a very shallow layer of sea- water, 
and the latter, aft('r filtration, introduced by means of an air-pump into 
capillary glass tubes. These were then placed in a drop containing motile 
spermatozoa. No gathering of the spermatozoa into the tubes could be 
observed. One precaution taken was to prove that just before filtration 
the eggs could be fertilised. 

In the case of Arhacia it was <liscovered that when spermatozoa art; 
introduced into a drop containing freshly (wtruded eggs they collect intt) 
small balls, often composed of 100 or more individuals. The balls were 
also formed after the water liad received ftuii’ successive liltrations. A 
tactile stimulus appears to piny a part in the phenoimmon. 

' In his oxperimontN on IBdra, llead. Irst. Emh. xxv. 

' Vorlesungoi dhrr trllffrnichte Emhn/*dntfie, 1895, p, 49. 

Dftx hota/fisrhe Prarticum. 2tc Aull. p. lOii. 

C «’ 2 
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When a sulhcient number of spermatozoa have penetrated the gela- 
tinous coat of an egg and have become attached by their hoads to the 
layer which is subsequently raised and forms the vitelline membrane, 
l otation of the egg takes place. During the rotation, which may be in 
any direction, the gelatinous coat does not also rotate. 

By means of the capillary tube method an attempt was made to find 
some substance which attracts the spermatozoa. Various substances, 
known to give a chemical stimulus to other organisms, were tested : meat 
extract, peptone, cane-sugar, glycerine, asparagine, alcohol, oxalic acid, 
nitric acid, potassium nitrate, sodium chloride, potassium malate diastase, 
and distilled water. No definite chemotactic attraction could bo observed 
in any case. 

The chief results arrived at were : — 

1. The spermatozoa of the Echinoidea arc not attracted to the eggs by 
means of any special substance excrt'ted by the latter. The vast number 
of spermatozoa and the large size of the eggs are sufficient to ensure the 
necessary contact taking place. 

2. It is not improbable that the spermatozoa are unable to respond to 
chemical stimuli by change in the direction of movement. 

It gives me much pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
staff of the Stazione Zoologica for supplying me with material and 
apparatus during the research. 


Report on the Occupation of a Table at Naples, 

f. The Methods of Preservation of ^cimens used at the Zoological Station, 

Ihj Professor K. Ramsay Wright. 

In answer to my request that I might be permitted to avail myself of 
the arrangement existing between the British Association Committee and 
the Naples Zoological Station, the Secretary of the Committee was good 
enough to recommend me to the kind offices of the Director, Dr. A. 
Dohrn. 

Although the British Association Table was already occupied, I found 
Dr. Dohrn anxious to make special arrangements for my accommodation, 
and I accordingly took advantage of these from December 20 till the end 
of February. 

My object being to familiarise myself with the methods in use at the 
station, as well as with the Naples fauna in a living condition, I was 
installed in a room adjacent to that of Dr. Lo Bianco. Thanks to his 
intimate and extensive faunistic knowledge and to his untiring willingness 
to impart the results of his long experience in the conservation of marine 
animals, I felt at the close of my ten weeks' stay more than satisfied with 
the results J attained. As Dr. Lo Bianco was engaged at the time in 
giving instruction in methods to a medical officer of the German Navy, I 
was enabled to share these demonstrations and to acquire some expertness 
in dealing with those forms which, like the Hiphonophora, had long proved 
refractory to attempts at preservation until Dr. Lo Bianco succeeded in 
elaborating the methods at present in use. 

I hope to be able in the near future to utilise the technical experience 
gained at the New Canadian Marine Laboratory which has recently been 
brought to the notice of the British Association. 
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While expressing ray thanks to your Committoe, as well as to 
Dr. Dohrn and the various members of the staff of the Zoological Station, 
for the many courtesies shown me, I desire to record my opinion of the 
high efficiency of the station and of the convenience to British naturalists 
incident to the partial support thereof by the British Association. 


APPENDIX III. 

A List of Naturalists who have worked at the Zoological Station from 
July 1, 1899, to Jwiie 30, 1900. 


Num- 
ber on 
List 

1109 

Naturahbt’s Name 

Dr. F. Capobianco 

- 

State or University 
whoso Table 
was made use of 

Italy 

Duration of Occupancy 

Arvi \ al Departure 

1 

July 1,1899' — 

1110 

Prof. F. S. Monticelli 

• • • 

» 11^, 


Nov. 16, 1899 

1111 

Dr. Paul Jnge . 


Switzerland 

li. 

,, 

Aug. 21, „ 

1112 

Prof. G. Corrado 


Italy 

‘>2 

II ^W| 

i> 

— 

1118 

Dr. Sabussow . 


Russia 

» 28, 


21, „ 

1114 

Prof. F. Sanfelice 


Zoolog. Station 

„ 24, 

o 

Nov. 4, „ 

1116 

Dr. E. Germano 



Aug. 4, 

» 

— 

1116 

Prof. A. llusso . 


Italy 

„ 10, 


»» I> ft 

Sept. 14, 

1117 

Dr. F. Mazza . 


II • • • 

» 11, 

» 

1118 

Dr. E. Crisafulli 


II • . . 

„ 16, 




1119 

Dr. G. liottaro . 


Zoolog. Station 

„ 16. 


-- 

1120 

D. A. De 8imoni 



„ 24, 

>» 

Nov, 4, ,, 

1121 

Dr. J. Sobotta . 


Prussia . 

Sept 1, 

Oct. 22, , 

1 1122 

Dr. F. Bottazzi . 


Italy 

» f>, 


n 29, 

1123 

Dr. P. Enriquez 


l> . . * 

„ 8, 

»> 

» 29, „ 

1124 

Dr, K. Reuter . 


Prussia , 

20, 


„ 28, „ 

1126 

Mr. F. B. Sumner 


University Table . 

„ 26, 

n 

Nov. 3, „ 

1126 

Dr. H. Driesoli . 


Hamburg 

Oct. 7, 


May 24, 1900 

1127 

Dr. C. Herbst . 


Prussia . 

„ 7, 


» 30, „ 

1128 

Mr. E. Gurney . 


Oxford 

„ 0, 



1129 

Miss A. Vickers 


JiriUsh A.'f.sw laiion . 

„ 13, 

,> 

Jan. 14, „ 

1130 

Dr. F. Nissl . 


Baden 

„ 23, 

n 

M 6, „ 

1131 

Prof. A. Bicdl . 


Austria . 

» 24, 


Dec. 19, 1899 

1132 

Mr. H. Kyle . 


British Assoeiat ion 

„ 26, 


„ 17. „ 

1133 

Miss S. Nichols 


American Women’s 

„ 27, 


June 8, 1900 

1134 

Dr. H. Waldow . 


Table j 

Zoolog. Station 

Nov. 2, 


Mar. 1. „ 

1136 

Prof. Taschenberg 


Pru.ssia . 

17, 

,, 

Dec. 1, 1<S99 

1136 

Dr. V. Lin^elsheim 


II ... 

» 22, 

if 

Mar. 1,1900 

L137 

Miss K. Gregory 


Amciican Women’s 

„ — *T, 

*» 

June 8, „ 

1138 

Prof. F. Cavara 

• 

Table 

Italy 

Dec. 1, 


Jan. 4, ,, 

1139 

Dr. Rina Monti 


» 


„ 30, „ 

1140 

Dr. M. Pierantoni 


* • 

„ u, 



1141 

Mr. W. Cooper 


Cambridge . . ' 

» 17, 


14, „ 

1142 

Mr. E. Goodrich 


British Association I 

„ 1\ 


„ 11. 

1143 

Prof. Ramsay Wright 

and Oxford . I 

British Association, i 

„ 30, 


Mar. 1, „ 

1144 

Dr. G. Jatta 

. 

Zoolog. Station 

Jan. 1 , 

1900 

— 

1146 

Dr. G. Vastarini 

Italy 

1, 

»> 

— 1 

' 1146 

Cresi 

Dr. V. Diamarc 


II ... 

« 1, 



i 1147 

Dr. G. Tagliani 


1, ... 

M 1, 

„ 

— 

1148 

Prof. T. D’Evant 


jy ... 

» 1, 


— 
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A List oi** Naturalists contimu’d. 


Num- 


Stiite or DinverBiLy 

Duration ot Occup in* y 

her on 

Naturalisi’s Name 

wliose Table 


— 


Llbt 


w.is made use of 

Airiv.tl 

Dopaiture 

1H9 

Dr. A. Romano 

Italy 

Jan. 1, 1900 

_ 


IloO 

Dr. G. Rossi 

,, ... 

1. » 

— 


1151 

Dr. 11. Redeke . 

Holland . 

„ 0, » 

Mar 19, 

1900 

1152 

Dr. V. Jloiscr 

Smithsonian Table , 

» 7, „ 

~ 


iif.:i 

Dr. H. Pr/ibram 

Austria . 

M 21, „ 

June 15, 

», 

1151 

Dr. 0. V. Fiirth 

Strassburg 

„ 30. „ 

April 5, 


1155 

Miss H. Snowden 

American Women’s 

Feb. 1, „ 

Mar. 29, 




Table 




1156 

Dr. B M. Duggar 

Smithsonian Table . 

„ 27, „ 

Api 9, 

,» 

1157 

Dr. G. Senn 

Switzerland 

»» " ^ 1 »» 

,, >S 


1168 

Cand. T. Berginann . 

Prussia . 

Mar. 5, ,, 

„ 2.5, 


1169 

Dr. H. Winkler 

Wdrtemberg 

M .. 

19, 


1160 

Dr. O. zur Strassen . 

Saxony . 

12. „ 

20, 


1161 

Dr. A. B idler 

JirithJi Assoeiatioii . 

o lU 

22 


1162 

Dr. R. Hoffmann 

PriLssia . 

.. 14. „ 

O 19. 


1165 

Dr. R. Woltereck 

Saxony . 

M O 

„ 20, 

,, 

1161 

Mr. C. F. Hottes 

University Table 

„ Its „ 

Mar. 27, 


1166 

Prof. Zimmermann . 

Switzi'rland 

,, 16, „ 

Apr. 16, 

,, 

1166 

Prof. Herdman 

Jiritish Assocfutum . 

»* 19. I. 1 

„ 9, 

,» 

1167 

Dr. J. Sobotta . 

Bavaria . . . { 

„ 21, „ 

19, 


1168 

Mr. R. Gunther 

Jintish AssocMtion . 

„ 25, „ 

„ 26, 


1169 

Dr. W. Magnus 

UcN&e 

21, 

„ 3, 


1170 

Signa. C. Losito . } 

Italy 

!! 24,' r, 

„ 27, 


1 1171 

Dr. M. Bedot . 

Switzerland 

„ 27, „ 

„ 27, 


1172 

Prof. Ballowitz. . ' 

Prussia . 

Apr. 4, „ 

21. 


1175 

Dr. T. H. Ashworth . 

Cambi idge 

„ 7, „ 

June 16, 


1174 

Sir Ch. Eliot ' . . | 

British Association . 

11, 

A[>i. 18, 


1175 

Prof. D. Carazzi 

Italy 

„ 27, „ 

— 


1176 

Dr. P. Cerfontaine . 

Belgium . 

May 2, „ 

— 


1177 

Herr H. Fischer 

Wtirtemberg . 

» 7, 

June N, 


1178 

Dr. S. Mollier . . ' 

Bavaria . 

„ 20, 

— 


1179 

Prof. T. H. Morgan . 

Smithsonian Table . 

June 15, „ 



1180 

F. B. Sumner . i 

University Table 

20, „ 

- 


1181 

Stud. C. de Dawydofl i 

Russia 

„ 22, „ 



1182 

Dr J Boeke 

Holland 

„ 22, 




APPENDIX IV. 

A List of Papers published in 1899 by Naturalists ivho hare 
occupied Tables in the Zoological Station. 

A. Fischel . . . Uebcr vitalc Fdrbung von Echinodermencicrn wiihrend 

ihrer Entwickelung. Anat. Hefte, Abth. 1, Bd. 11, IK 99. 

G. Jatta . . . Sopra alcuni Ccfalopodi della Vettor Pisani. ‘Boll. Soc. 

Nat. Napoli,’ vol. 12, 1899. 

H. Driesch . . Die Localisation morpbogenetischer Vorgiingc Aich. fiir 

Entw.-Mech. Bd. 8, 1899. 


' Cf last year’s Report. 



II. Driesch 

J. Ognell 
11. He.sse 

S (Jartcn 

11. ii. Jameson 
vS. Mctalnikolf 
15 Solgcr 

L. Schultze 
Til. Pintner . 
G. JMazzarelli . 
J.\on Uexkull 

Th. Bi'or 

A. liotlic 

F Schiitt 

E. Albrecht . 
G Bitter 

V. Diarnare 

F. Bancroft . 

G. {Schneider . 
M. Nordhausen 

H. M. Vernon 

u 
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. . Quantitative Regulationen bei der Ucparation der Tubu- 

laria. Ibid. Bd. 9, 1899. 

. Notizen iiber die Auflosung und Wiederbildung des 
Skelets von Kchinodermcnlarven. Ibid. 

. Prof. Gilson’s Cellules musculo-glandulaires. Biol. Ccn- 
tralblatt, Bd. 19, 1899. 

. . Cntcrsuchungen iiber die Organe der Lichtempfindung 

bei niederen Thieren. V. Die Augen der polychaeten 
Annoliden. Zeitschr. f. wiss. Zoologie. Bd. G5, 1899. 

Beitrilge zar Physiologie des elcctrischen Organs der 
Zitterrochen. Centralbl. f. Physiologie, Bd. 13, 1899, 
and Abh. Sachs. Ge.s. Wiss., Bd. 25, 1899. 

. Tlialassenia papillosum, a forgotten Echiuroid Oephyreaii. 
‘ Mitth. Zool. Station, Neapel,’ Bd. 13, 1899. 

. Das Blut und die Excretion sorgane von Sipunculus nudus. 

Ibid. 

. Mauthner’sche Fasern bei Chimaera. Morphol. Jahrbuch, 
Bd. 27, 1899. 

. . Zur Kenntnis des Gehdrorgans von Pterotrachea. Schr. 

Nalurf. Gesellsch., Danzig, Bd. 10, 1899. 

. . Die Regtneration des Ganglions von Ciona intestinalis. 

Jen. Zeitsebr., Bd. 33, 1899. 

, . Ncctonema agile Vcrrill. Akad. Anzeiger, No. 10, Akad. 

Wisa. Wien, 1899. 

, . Intorno al tubo digerente ed al ‘ centre stomato-gastrico ’ 

delle Aplisie. Zool. Anz., Bd. 22, 1899. 

. Die i’ll} hiologie der Pedicellarien. Zeitschr. fiir Biologie, 
Bd 37, 1899. 

. . Dio Phy.siologie des Secigclstacliels. Ibid. Bd. 39, 1899. 

. . Vergleiehende physiologisehe Studien zur Statocysten- 

function. II. Versucho an Crustaceen. Archiv f. d. 
ges. J’hysiologie, Bd. 74, 1899. 

. . Die Locomotion des Haitbehes (Scy Ilium) und ihre Bezie- 

hungen zu den einzelncn Gehirntheilen und zum Laby- 
rinth. Ibid. Bd. 70, 1899. 

. Centrifugales Dickon waehst hum der Mcmbran und extra - 
membrandses Plasma. Jahrb. Wiss. Botanik. Bd. 33, 1899. 

. . Untersuchungeii zur Structur des Seeigeleies. Sitz. Ber. 

Ges. Morph. Phys. Munehen, Bd. 14, 1899. 

. . Zur Anatoniie und Physiologie von Padina pavonia 

Berichte D. Botan. Ges., Bd. 17, 1899. 

. Zur Morphologie und Physiologie von Microdictyon umbili- 
catum. Jaliib. Wiss. Botanik, Bd. 34, 1899. 

. Studii comparativi sulle isolo di Langerhans del Pancreas, 
internat. Monatschrift f. Anat. und Physiol., Bd. 16, 
1899. 

. . Sul valore anatomico e morfologico delle isole di Langer- 

hans. Anat. Anzeiger, Bd. 16, 1899. 

. A new function of the vascular ampullm in the Botryllida;. 
Zool. Anzeiger, Bd. 22, 1899. 

. . Ueber Phagocytose und Excretion bei Anneliden. Zeit- 

schr. Wish. Zool., Bd. 66, 1899. 

. Zur Anatomic und Physiologie einiger rankentragendcr 
Meeresalgen. Jalirb. Wiss. Botanik, Bd. 34, 1899. 

, The death temperature of certain marine organisms. Jour- 
nal of Physiology, vol. 25, 1899. 

. . The effect of stalcncss of the sexual cells on the develop- 

ment of Echinoids. Prcc. Royal Soc., vol. 66, 1899. 
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A. Beck. 

i\ ileibst 

W. Stempell . 
W. Li 13(1 0121 an 11 
F. IMhniann . 
E. Kiister 
F Bottazzi 


. Ueber die bei Belichtunj? dcr Netzhaut von Eledone mos- 
cbata entstehendcn Actionbbtrome. Archiv f. d. 
Physiologie, Bd. 78, 1800. 

. Ueber die Regeneration von antenneniihnlichen Organen 
an Stelle von Augen. III. and IV. Archiv f. Entw. 
Mech., Bd. 19. 1899. 

. Zur Anatomic von Holemya togata Poli. Zool. Jahib. 
Epengcl, Abth. Anat. ii. Ontog., Bd. 13. 

. Ueber einige Eigcnschaft en der Holothurienhaut. Zcit- 
schr. f. Biologic, Bd. 39, 1899. 

. Einige Beobachtiingen liber die Verdauung der Kohlen- 
hydrate bei Aplybicn. C’entralblatt f. Physiol., 1899. 

. Gewebespannungen und passive Wachsthum bei ^leero^- 
algen. Sitz. Ber. Akad Wiss. Berlin, 1899. 

. Ricerche fisiologiche sul sistema nervoso viscerah* dellc 
Aplisie e di alcuni Cefalopodi. Rivista Scienze Bio 
logiche. Vol 1, 1899. 


APPENDIX V. 

A List of the Piihlications of the Zooloy icol Station daring the year 
ending June 30, 1900. 

1 Fauna und Floia des Golfes von Neapol.’ Aslcrochoridcn, by W. Gicsbr(.(*ht. 
lilC pp.j 11 plates. 

2. ‘ Mittheilungen ausder /oologlschen Station zu Xeapel.’ Vol. xiv. partb 1 and 2, 
with 10 plates. 

3. ‘ Zoologischer Jahresbericht ’ for 1898. 

4. ‘ Guide to the Aquarium.’ A new German edition has been published. 


Index, Anlmaliunb. — liejiorf (f the Cowmiftee^ ronsisfing of Dr. Hknry 
WooDWAKD (Chairman), Mr. W. E. Ho\LE, Mr. R. McLaciilan, 
Dr. P, L. ScLATEK, Rev. T. R. R. Stebi{I><;, <! 7 al Mr. F. A. Hatijkk 
(Sec rein nj). 

The Ooniinittee has the honour to report that this work has made very 
satisfactory progress in the hands of Mr. C. Davies Sherliorn, and that 
the literature down to the year 1 800 has now bcMui sought out and indox(*d. 
The manuscript of this portion will be ready for the printer in a few 
weeks, and the Committee is considering the best form of publication and 
estimating the cost. Meanwhile the indexing of literature after 1800 is 
being continued. At this stage the Committee would be glad to receive 
suggestions or offers of help for the publication of this great work, since 
the sums hitherto so generously awarded to it are only sufficient for the 
necessary current expenses, which continue as before. The Committee 
therefore earnestly requests its reappointment, with a grant of lOOi^. 
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Natural Jliatory and Ethnography of the Malay Petilnsula. Bsport of 

the Committee^ contiistiny of Mr. C. H. Read ((Jhairrnanf Mr. W. 

Crooke {Secretary)^ Professor A. Macalistkh, and Professor W. 
Ridgeway. 

The Committee liave I'eceived the following report from Mr. W. W. 
•Skeat, the leader of the expedition : — 

Report Oil Camhrldye Exploring Expedition to the Malay Provincea of 
Lower Siam. Drawn up hy W. W. Skeat. 

This expedition was organised to carry out a scientific survey, in wliicli 
Ktlinology, Zoology, IJotany, and Geology should all have a share, of the 
little-known Malay provinces of Lower Siam, and especially to extend 
the scope of the ethnographical collections and obsei*vations referred to in 
the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Antiquarian Conimittee to the Senate 
(June 6, 1899). 

The party comprised Messrs. R. Rvans, of Jesus C/ollege, Oxford ; F. F. 
Laidlaw, of Trinity College, Cambridge; I). T. Gwynne* Vaughan, »)f 
Christ’s College, Cambridge ; R. H. Yapp, of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
N. Annandale, of Balliol College, Oxford, and myself. 

’Phe inhabitants of these provinces are, for the most part, Malay, but 
Siamese influence becomes gradually predominant to the northward, and 
the process of fusion between these two antagonistic elements presents 
some curious racial problems. Jlut the most interesting subject for 
investigation in these provinces is perhaps presented by the very primiti\ e 
jungle tribes of the interior, about whom much valuable information was 
obtained. 

Yet another interesting tribe, of whom no account seems to have yt‘t 
b<*cn })ublished, is the sacred tribe of the Prams, who claim to have come 
over from India, and to have estjihlished themselves in the country 
anterior to the coming of the Siamese or Malays. What truth there may 
be in their statements will (it may be hoped) now be ascertainable, as a 
copy of their sacred book, containing an account of their origin, uas 
obtained by the expedition. 

But the special interest of the territories traversed centres, perhaps, in 
the fact that they have hitherto formed a species of ethnical backwater, 
but little, if at all, affected by the ideas of a higher civili.sation. These 
idt'as, howe\('r, are already taking root, and many of the manneis and 
customs witnessed by the expedition are becoming obsolescent or are 
already obsolete. 

[t is hoped that when the i-esults are known the present expedition 
will be found to have achieved results to some extent comparable with 
those obtained by the important expedition sent by the Dutch Government 
to Mid-Sumatra in 1877-9. The results obtained should also bec>f value, 
for purposes of comparison, with the results of tht' very successful 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition of Dr. H addon to the Torres 
Straits, Sarawak, and New Guinea. 

Owing to the uncertainty as to the probable reception which the 
expedition would experience at the hands of the inhabitants, the good 
offices of the Siamese Government were bespoken by the Foreign Office ; 
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aiid I have much pleasure in recording the extreme hospitality and 
enlightened help which the expedition consequently received from the local 
authorities, in some cases, perhaps, under rather difficult circumstances. 
The warmest thanks of those interested in the expedition are due to 
It. E. Phya Sukhum, the High Commissioner for the Ligor Circle of the 
Siamese- Malay States ; to Luang Phrom and K.un Rat, the special com- 
missioners attached to the expedition as escort ; to the Commissioners and 
Rajas of Patalung, Singora, Patani, Raman, Jala, Jering, Nawng Chik, 
Ligeh, Teluban, and Kelantan, the Sultan of Kelantan, the Sultan of 
Trengganu, and the Sultan and Raja Muda of Kedah. 

We reached Singora on March 27, 1899, and were most hospitably 
entertained in his own house by the Higli Commissioner, H. E. Phya 
Sukhum. Next day we proceeded up the Inland Sea. This is a very 
shallow lake, or, perhaps, rather chain of lakes, part of which is salt and 
part fresh water. It measures, roughly speaking, some sixty miles in 
length, and in the broadest part is not less than twenty miles wide. Some 
dredging was done here by Messrs. Evans and Annand.ilo, and the Bird’s 
Nest Islands were visited, observations made, and photographs taken of 
the curious cave-dwellings of the island guards. 

At Lampam (Lumpumm) a short stay was made by Messrs. Evans 
and ^aughan, Mr. Annamlale and myself proceeding inio the interioi* to 
try to meet with a small 8akei (jungle) tribe of Pangans who were 
reported to have been seen in the vicinity, and to photograph some of the 
Siamese tree-graves, which method of burial, in accordance with instruc- 
tions from Bankok, is fast becoming obsolete. A forced march by 
night on elephants brought us to the spot too late to overtake the 
wild men, who had moved away, no one could say whither, the night 
before our arrival. Mr. Annandale was able, however, to photograph 
their late dwelling-place, which consisted of a cave under a projecting 
rock, near the summit of a lofty hill. He also took photographs of the 
tree-graves. These are usually cigar-shaped wrappers, or rather ‘ shells ’ 
made of laths, and suspended horizontally at a height of G to tS feet 
from the ground between two tree-trunks, branches, or posts. The corpse 
is exposed in one of these shells (the heels being generally left higher than 
the head), and allowed to decay till the hones are clean, after which the 
bones should he collected and burnt. Box-like receptacles on posts 
(as among the Madangs of Borneo) are occasionally substituted for the 
wrappers. On this journey some strange articles of diet were served up 
to us, among them being red ants, toads, bee-grubs, and a species of 
ficada. The manner in wliich the latter are caught is peculiar. Two or 
three natives gather at night round a briglitly burning wood tire, one of 
them holding a lighted torch. The others clap their hands at regular 
intervals, and the cicada', attracted by the noise and guided by the light, 
fly down and settle upon the jjeople as they stand by tin) fire. In the 
‘ wat ' (Siamese temple) at Ban Nah Mr. Annandale noticed that one of the 
small figures of Buddha which had been deposited in the temple as an 
oftbring, contained a fossil shell, and this clue, carefully followed up, led 
to the discovery of the quarry from which the fossil had been taken. The 
formation is of the Cretaceous age, and a number of specimens showing 
fossiliferous traces were secured here , well-authenticated finds of fossils 
in the Malay Peninsula have been of the rarest possible occurrence. 

On this same journey a couple of young leopard- or panther-cubs were 
picked out of their nest in a hollow tree by the roadside, and it being 
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found difficult to feed them they were, on reaching Lampam, suckled by 
a Siamese woman, who claimed to have previously suckled a bear. On 
reaching Lrampam we found that Messrs. Evans and Vauglian had pro- 
ceeded to the ‘ T3,lc Noi,’ or * Little Lake, at the end of the Inland Sea, 
and followed them accordingly. We did not overtake them, but our visit 
to the ‘ Little Lake ' was of great interest. In one of the local ‘ wats ' or 
temples a human embryo was found among the oti'erings. We also came 
upon a small isolated tribe called ‘ am * (? Bralirn) people, who claimed to 
lie a sacred tribe of Indian origin, and appear to have been hitherto 
und(‘scribed. They retained several peculiar customs, notably that of 
burying their dead in a sitting posture, with the top knot tied to the top 
of the coffin. A copy of a sacred book, describing the origin of the tribe 
and the story of their migration, was obtained with difficulty. It is said 
to be written in an Indian language, which they themselves no longer 
und(‘rstand. Their dress consiste<l of a white robe, a white shoulder- 
cloth, and a peculiar white two peaked turban or cap. Their chiefs 
claimed that they were the oldest inhabitants of the country, and that 
th(‘y wer(' not constrained to make obeisance even to the sovereign. 

After a few days’ further stay in Singora, where we rejoined Messrs. 
Evans and Vaughan, we procet‘ded to Patani in the commissioner’s yacht, 
arriving after a good passage just in time to witness part of the gorgeous 
pageantry of a Malay ‘ royal ’ wedding, between the Kaja of Patani’s 
sist(‘r and the ‘ llaja Muda ’ of Kelautan. 

At Patani we were lodg(‘d in a big brick building ordinarily used as a 
school. An unfortunate accident here greatly handicapped the photo- 
graphic work. A big iron-bound shutter fell from its fastenings with a 
crash inside the building, and striking our b(‘st camera, so injured it 
that it had to be sent to Europe for repairs, a matter of months, and an 
irreparable loss so far as photographic work was concerned. It had just 
been used for taking a photograph of the Haja of Patani, who had moct 
fortunately just returned to his house. IMr. Evans also had a narrow 
escape. 

On the 2iSth we left for Bukit Besar, oi’ Negiri (Indragiri), an isolated 
mountain about ‘1,000 feet high, on which several days were spent. This 
was known to the natives as a haunted mountain possessing a pond near 
the summit, on which are said to grow certain magical shrubs, one of 
which is believed to be the means of conferring perennial youth on its 
tinder, and another to be one of the most powerful love-charms in the 
world. These treasures are guarded hy a host of demons, and the natives 
expressed great fear of them until the ascent to our camp (at a height of 
about 2,000 feet) had been successfully accomplished, after which their 
fears rapidly subsided. Mr. Evans got his first specimen of Peri pat ua 
here, and Mr. Vaughan also did well with the mountain flora. 

On our return to Patani Messrs. Vaughan, Annandale, and Evans 
pi’oceeded up the Patani to Biserat in Jalor (Jahl), which proved an 
excellent collecting-ground. T stayed at Patani for some <lays longer; 
and visited the very extensive saltpans near the river mouth, the Patani 
potteries, and tlH5 graN'e and shrine of the celebrated local saint of Cape 
Patani, about all of which much iiiforiiiation was gained. Of the latter 
many miracles are told, and his giave-posts (at tlio head and foot) are 
still believed to make prophetic movements, one instance of which 1 'vas 
enabled to test on the spot. Two very curious rods, such as are used in 
divination, were here obtained. 
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On the 26th I rejoined the rest of the party at Biserat, and then 
visited the magnificent limestone caves, a very complete collection of 
whose fauna was made by Mr. Annandale. These caves included the fine 
Gua Gam bar, or Statue Cave, which contains a recumbent figure of Buddha, 
nearly 100 feet long, as well as a number of other statues in a sitting 
posture. Extensive zoological and botanical collections were also made at 
Biserat by Messrs. Evans and Vaughan. An exhibition of devil dancing 
was here witnessed. 

Smallpox having now set in badly and two deaths occurring in the 
village, collecting became more difficult, and presently the Raja and his 
household retired to the hills, and many houses were closed by means of a 
rattan, carried round outside the fence of the compound, whilst slipknots 
of jungle-grass (lalang) were hung across the gate, and a couple of steins 
of a bitter-tasting tree, calle<l the Bedara Pahit, buried crosswise on the 
threshold. 

One of the annual ceremonies for the purification of a village was 
here witnessed, and many ethnological specimens and much information 
obtained. On June 6 Mr. Evans fell ill, and as he took long to recover, 
Messrs. Annandale and Vaughan proceeded to Kota Bharu, in Raman, 
whilst Mr. Evans and T went down to the coast. 

After spending a few days at Patani, we went to Jambu in Jering. 
Here, too, L witnessed the annual ceremony for the purification of the 
village, at which the launching of a spirit-boat, about a yard and a half 
long, formed the chief feature. Before leaving Jambu I paid a flying 
visit to Teluban. On returning to Patani we were rejoined by Messrs. 
Vaughan and Annandale, and proceeded by the overland route through 
Raman Ligeh and Ulu Kelantan, and up the Lebih, a tributary of which 
stream, the Aring, takes its rise in the neighbourhood of the Tahan 
Mountain, which it was one of the objects of the expedition, if practi- 
cable, to ascend. The expedition therefore started from Biserat on July 6, 
and proceeded to Kota Bharu, the chief town of Raman. 

II alts of some days’ duration for transport purposes were made at Kota 
Bharu, Tremangan, Belimbing, and Aur Gading (a village below the 
rapids on the Lebih river), but on August 10 the expedition reached tin* 
village of Kuala Aring, ha\ing covered in thirty-five days (only about half 
of which were spent in travelling) a distance of about 200 miles. The 
first eighty or ninety miles were performed on elephant back, the l emainder 
by means of boats or bamboo rafts. Mr. Vaughan, who had only joined 
the expedition for the first six months, left us at Belimbing. 

At Kuala Aring I found the local authorities so opposed 1o giving 
information about the route to the mountain that it appeared to mt^ saf(*r 
to try to find the way for myself than to put the expedition at the 
mercy of local guides. I therefore left Messrs. Evans and Annandale at 
the village, and set out to scout with two of the Malays belonging to the 
expeditionary staff I decided to attempt the mountain from the Pahang 
side, and ascending the Lebih to its headwater crossed the watershed by 
way of Bukit Batu Alap, and descending the tributaries of the Tembeling 
eventually reached a villag(* called Kainpoiig Pagi, where 1 spent four or 
five days in fruitless attempts to obtain guides from the wild tribes in the 
neighbourhood. They were afraid to go, but T obtained the services of 
six of the local Malays as carriers (two of whom absconded at tlie end of 
the first day’s march), and proceeded up the banks of the Tahan riv(*r 
until the foot of the mountain was reached. My original plan was to 
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ascend some of the high crags in the vicinity of the mountain, and thus 
ascertain its locality, but at the end of the first week’s niarcli, finding that 
we were on what appeared to be a spur of the main range, T decided to 
go forward and ascend it as far as circumstances would permit. We 
therefore climbed the range peak by peak, but were at length stopped by 
a formidable subsidence or break, which forced us to return on our tracks 
for a day’s march before we could circumvent it. Eventually, after a 
march of about eleven days since our entry into the river, we reached the 
highest point that we could compass, about 200 feet to 300 feet below the 
peak, when we were stopped by an overhanging wall -of rock which, after 
several attempts, we found ourselves unable to scale or circumvent. We 
got sight, however, here of a hithei-to unrecorded companion peak to the 
Tahaii Peak, which was identified as Gunong Larong, or ‘ Coffin Moun- 
tain.’ At this time we had barely enough rice even on short rations to 
last three days, and the descent, till we reached the nearest human habita- 
tion, took five. Our difficulties were* further increased by fog, rain, and 
f(‘ver. 

The rains were exceptionally heavy, the Tahan river being three times 
in flood during our ascent of the mountain, and as they had sot in earlier 
than usual, it appeared, under the circumstances, unadvisable and unsafe 
to commit the rest of the expedition to the ascent of the mountain. 

iVlr. Annandale therefore, who had been waiting at Kuala Aring with 
a view to participating in the ascemt of the mountain, if practicable, 
returned to Europe, and Mr. Evans remained in camp with Mr. Yapp, who 
had arri\'ed during my absence. Mr. Ljiidlaw accompanied me up the Aring 
river, and there took photographs and full measurements of several persons 
belonging to the wild tribi‘.s, while a good deal of information about their 
manners and customs, as w<‘ll a.s a vocabulary of nearly 600 words, was 
collected by myself. 

On our return, we ail dese(‘nd(‘d (Ik* Lebih on rafts, as far as its 
juncture with the K elan tan river, and thenct* descended the latter as far 
as Kota Bharu, the capital of the inn)ortaut East Coast State of Kelantan, 
and the seat of its Kaja, 

On the way down the river we 7nejisuiH*d and photographed several 
more Saktfis. At Kota Bharu Messrs. Laidlaw and I stayed for about a 
month, Messrs. Yapp and Evans proc(*i*ding to Trengganu, in order to pay 
a short visit to the coral islands off that coast. 

Much important ethnological work was done at Kota Bharu. Investi- 
gations were conducted into Malay methods of industry, and a devil- 
dancing performance* was witnessed by Mr. Laidlaw and myself, at which 
the nariK* of the winning bull at a coming bull- fight was correctly pro- 
phesied. Full anthropological m<*asureiiients were taken by Mr. Laidlaw 
<7f ten or twelve Kt»lantan Malays, notes made of the, colour of their skin, 
eyes, hair, &c., and <*xperiment.s made as to their colour vision. 

On leaving Kota llharu we proe(‘ed(‘d to Trengganu, wh(*re we met 
Messrs. Evans and Yapp, who reported having had a narrow escape from 
drowning off tlm lt(*daiigs through the swamping of their boat. Mr. 
Evans was unable to swim, but T am thankful to say that both he and 
Mr. Yapp succeeded in holding on to tin* boat until they were picked up 
by some Malays, who went to their assistance*. Tlu*y were about half a 
mile* from shore at the time. 

At Trengganu my iiiveistigatioii of jMalay industries was continued, 
and much useful information obtained. 'Ihe most interesting was perhaps 
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the method of manufacturing damasked krisses — the details of which were 
carefully studied. Measurements were also taken of at least ten of the 
Trengganu Malays, and full obst^rvations recorded. 

On lea\ing Trengganu, we proceeded to Singapore, where a few days 
were spent, and a visit paid to one of the \ illages of the ‘ Orang Laut ’ (tlu' 
old piratical stock of sea gipsies, who were once the terror of the Straits, 
and who were found by Sir Stamford Raffles living in their boats round 
about the island of Singapore, when it was proclaimed a British C'olony). 

By the first available steamer we proceeded to Penang, whence Mi-. 
Evans proceeded to Pulau Bidan, an island off the Kedah coast, to collect 
marine zoological specimens, and Messrs. Yapp and Laidlaw made the 
ascent of Gunong Tnas (a hill, upwards of 5,800 feet high), in Perak, a 
difficult trip, the successful accomplishment of which reflects credit on 
Mr. Yapp, who, as the senior member of the staff after Mr. E^7lns’s 
•departure, took charge of the remainder of the party in my absence. 
They botli brought back with them c^xtensive collections (zoological and 
botanical). Mr. Evans returned to Penang on Christmas Eve, having 
used up the remainder of his outfit, and returned to Europe a few days 
later, ha\ ing completed his year’s work. 

As soon as T was able to go up country, I proceeded to Kedah, 
and there, after a short excursion up the coast to Satal and Perlis, 
made two expeditions into the Sakei country, near the headwatei’S of 
the Muda. Here I had the good fortune to find a tribe of from 
twenty to thirty individuals living in a long barrack -like shelter of palm- 
leaves. From them, and from a neighbouring tribe, I obtained much 
valuable information as to their manners, customs, and language, as well 
as full measurements of a few individuals, and some probably unique 
phonographic records of their songs, which are of an extremely simple 
4,nd primitive character. T also, with difficulty, procured the skfdeton of 
an adult tnah*. In all the States visited by me, investigations wert* made 
into the leading Malay industries, and much valuable material b»*aring on 
this subject was collected. Wherever p(»ssible, statistics were obtained 
showing the extent and nature of the development of trade and thc‘ stage 
of civilisation which had been reached by the people. Many of tin* leading 
Malay industries, such as that of weaving, are being rapidly inodifuMl 
by the introduction of European methods and applianc(*s, and it is now 
the rarest and most difficult thing to obtain cloth actually made of home- 
spun thread, the use of Singapore silk and aniline dyes being ali-(*ady 
almost everywhere the fashion. 

In addition to the above, the departments of ethnology studied 
included religious and medical ceremonies, children’s gam(*s, legt*nds, 
languages and dialects, under each of which headings a mass of material 
was collected. 


The Zoolo(jif of the ^andivioh Ishtnds. — Tenth lfe]>orf if fhe (hmiiniltee, 
eonmtiufj of Professor Newton {Ghairmnn)^ Dr. W. T. f^LAN- 
i-oRD, Professor S. -1, Hjckson, Mr. F. Du (Jane (todman, Mr. 
P. L. Sclater, Mr. E. A. Smith, and Mr. D. Sharp (Secrptari/), 

This Committee was appointed in 1890, and has been annually re- 
appointed. 
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In accordance with the intention announced in the last report, Mr. 
R. C. L. Perkins has again been sent to the islands by the Committee. 
His departure from this country was delayed for some months by the out- 
br(»ak of plague at Honolulu ; but this difficulty having disappeared, he 
is now at work in the island of Kauai. 

Four parts of the second volume of the ‘ Fauna Hawaiiensis ’ liave been 
published since the last report. They comprise 441 pages and 11 plates, 
the subjects and authors being as follows : ‘ Orthoptera and Neuroptera,^ 
by R. C. L. Perkins ; ‘ Coleoptera,* pt. 1, by D. Sharp and R. C. L. 
Perkins ; ‘ Mollusca,’ by E. R. Sykes ; ‘ Earthworms,^ by F. E. Beddard ; 
‘ Entozoa,’ by A. E. Shipley. 

Mr. Perkins finds that great changes have taken place in the islands 
during his absence, and that the fore.sts are being extensively destroyed 
and replaced by sugar-cane, this industry being at present extremely 
remunerative then*. 

The Committee ask for reappointment. 


hiVPHliijaiionx m(uhi at the Marme Biological hahoratonj^ Bhjmoutit. 
Beport of the (Jovi'miilee, ronsi fifing of Mr. G. C. BouRNE (Ch<nr- 
man), Professor E. Ray Lankester (Secretari/)^ IVofessor Sydney 
H. Vines, ^Ir. A. Sedijwick, Professor W. F. R. Weldon, and 
Mr. W. Garstanil 

Messrs Woodward, Scott, and Brebner were prevented from visiting 
Plymouth during (he past year. Several other naturalists, howeven*, 
applied for the us(i of the British Association’s table, and it was accord- 
ingly allotted to Mr. A. 1). Darbisliire, of Balliol College, Gxford, for 
investigations on the dc'velopment and natur*al history of J^innofh^rt s ; 
and to Mr. W. M. Aders for the collection and preparation of material 
for .studying the .spermatogene.sis of codenterates. Mr. Darbishire occu- 
pied the table for six weeks, and Mr. Atlers for three weeks, during the 
past .summer. Mr. 1 )arbishiie’s report to the Committee is given below. 

An application for the use of the table during the month of September 
has been received from l\tr. R. C. Punnett, B.A., in order (hat he may 
continue some invc*stigations on which he is at present engaged on the 
pelvic plexus of elasmobranch fishes. 

Mr. Darhinhire^s RrjwrL 

My original intention was to study the life-history and habits of the 
crab Rinnotheren, whicli is a well-known inhabitant of mantle-cavities of 
certain lamellibranchiate molluscs ; but during my visit to Plymouth 
no breeding femah's could be found, and my observations were limited to 
the determination of some new points in the habits and sti’ucture of the 
male of Pinnotheres plsuin. A specimen of this was dredged in company 
with some Cardiain uorreijicumy from which it presumably came. The 
habits of the male were very interesting to observe in view of the seden- 
tary habits of the female. It could swim forwards for a long time and at 
a good .speed, and with an accurate sense of direction. It swam in a 
manner hitherto undescribed in crabs by rowing with its la.st two pairs of 
thoracic legs, each of which has a double row of hairs on its ]>osterior 
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edge. As the female is said to be blind I made many experiments to* 
determine the sensitiveness of the male to light. It was conclusively 
shown that the male is not only not blind, but is extremely sensitive to- 
light in that it avoids extremes both of light and darkness, and in an 
area offering various degrees of illumination invariably takes up a 
moderately illuminated position. 

As more specimens of Pinnotheres could not be found, I decided to 
study the myology of Cal anus. It would be out of place to give hero the 
details of the musculature of this copepod, but it is interesting to note 
that the arrangement and comparative size of the muscles tend to support 
Prof. MacBride’s recent statements as to the movements of Cala^i'ns and 
other copepods, viz., by means of their second antenmo and pleopods, and 
not by moans of their first anteiinte. I tried numerous methods for demon- 
strating the muscles by using various stains, fixing agents, and mounting 
media. The most successful was to cut the animal in half sagittally, after 
fixation with corrosive sublimate, stain in borax carmine, and mount in 
glycerine jelly (Brady’s solution). This shows the muscles of the trunk 
clearly. 

I take this opportunity of thanking the British Association for the 
use of their table at the Plymouth Laboratory, and Mr. (larstang and Dr. 
Allen for their ever-ready help and suggestions. 


Coral Reefs of the Indian Regions, — Interim Report of the Committee, 
consisting o/Mr, A. Sedgwick (Chairman), Mr. j. Graham Kerr, 
Professor J. W. Judd, Mr. ,1. J. Lister, and Mr. S. F. Harmer, 
appointed to investigate the Structure, I'om'iatifm, and Ch'oirtk of 
the Coral Reefs of the Indian Region. 

The Committee have received the following report from Mr. J. Stanley 
Gardiner : — 

The expedition under my charge has been carrying out work during 
the last eighteen months in the Laccadives, Maldivc's, and Ceylon. 

During the month of May 1 899 I toured througli the raised coral- 
reef areas of Ceylon and round the coast. In the north of the island 
these form a succession of higher and higher raised reefs down to Dam- 
bula, broken only by isolated flat -topped peaks of oldei* rocks, on the sides 
of which the successive elevations are sometimes clearly visible in hori- 
zontal lines of wave action. It is only in the topography of the older, 
often much dolomitised country that the previous existence of either 
barrier or isolated reefs is indicated. The greater part is formed of a 
mixed reef sand, and appears before elevation to have borne a consider- 
able resemblance to the large mudflats round the islands of Viti Levu 
and Vanua Levu, in the Fiji group. 

Round the coast of Ceylon, especially to the south, a recent elevation 
of five to twenty feet was found in broad flats by the sea. These are 
now invariably being washed away down to the low-tide level, at which 
they persist, to a certain extent, as fringing reefs of varying breadth. 
The greater part of the west and south coasts is devoid, however, of any 
reef -growths, the shore being rocky or formed of fine siliceous sand. In 
May 1899 the rocky shore near Bentota was seen to be covered with 
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small coral colonies, which wore evidently a growth of the previous 
north-east monsoon. In September these had completely disappeared, 
having been washed away in the south-west monsoon. At Galle, Talpe, 
and Weligama numerous recently living colonies of corals, particulaily 
of the genera Forifea and PocMlopora^ of four to eight months* growth, 
were found completely silted up with sand and dirt of all sorts. 

A noticeable point about the reefs immediately round Ceylon is the 
comparative absence of reef-building nullipores, which are a marked 
feature of all isolated oceanic reefs In connection with this an attempt 
was made to examine the shoals two to six miles off the south and south- 
west coasts of the island, which indicate with the soundings the possible 
upgrowth of a barrier reef. The weather, however, at that season was 
so unfavourable that I was unable to dredge, land, or anchor on any. 

Subsequent visits to south India and north Ceylon indicated clearly a 
former land connection between the two. The so-called Adam’s Bridge 
and the islands of Manaar and Ramasserim, which the former joins, 
appeared indubitably to be the remains of a formerly elevated limestone 
Hat, which has been more or less cut <lown by the sea to the low-tidt* 
le\el. The coast lines, too, of Ramasserim ami to the north of the Jaffna 
peninsula were also probably at one time continuous. 

The months of June, July, and August 1S99 wore spent in Minikoi, 
an isolated atoll, the most southern of the Laiaadive group. Here I 
was accompanied by Mr, L. A, Borrodaile, who proposed to study various 
points connected with the Crustacea and Cluotopoda. Unfortunately Mr. 
Borrodaile, who had been collecting these forms in C(‘ylon, almost at 
once succumbed to the climate, and after li\e weeks returned to C(;ylon, 
whence ho was at once ordered home. Ev ery part of the island was 
visited : a survey was made and numerous cross-sections were run. 
From these it was clear that tlunv had been an elevation of the oidginal 
reefs to a height of at least twenty-five feet a])ove low- tide level 
Numerous observations were made on the currents at different depths 
within the lagoon in reference to its shoals, itc. Work on this point 
could seldom be carried on outside the reefs, as originally intended, 
owing to the heav^y north-westerly winds which prevailed. The lagoon 
was dredgetl to ascertain the <listril)ution of its corals, and a few water 
samples and temperature observations were taken. 

Considerable attention was paid at Minikoi to the sand-feeding organ 
isms, especially llolothuria*, Entcropneusta, and Sipunculida. Tlit'se forms 
appear to he largely instrumental in finely triturating the sand, the .small 
particles being subsecjuently tarried out of the lagoon in .a state of .susptm- 
sion. The boring organisms, too, are v’^ery important in causing the decay 
of dead coral and rock, csj>ecially in the lagoon. These, accordingly, 
d(» not form points of attachment for fresh reef growths to arise, and 
owing to the larger surface exjiosed are the more readily dissolv^ed by the 
water. Indeed all evidence eolh^cted showed that the lagoons of atolls 
may be, and are, v^ery generally formed by the solution of the central 
rock of originally more or less flat reefs. 

In October 1899 I left fur the Maldivo group, to which I was accom- 
panied by Mr. Forster Cooper, who assisted me in all the work and very 
largely took charge of the dredging. The Sultan lent us a schooner of 
about eighteen tons, which vw at once fitted out in Male, subsequently 
cruising through the northern atolls during the months of November, 
December, and part of January. About a hundred islands in the atolls 
1 900. D D 
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of GoifuT^Vhendu (Horsburgh), S. Mahlos, N". Mahlos, N. Miladuiiiinadulu, 
S. Miladummadulu, FadifFolu, and Male were visited. Numerous sound- 
ings were made and dredgings everywhere taken. • Jlorsburgli Atoll and 
the two atolls of Mahlos iSladulu in particular were thoroughly worked 
over. 

Fai'ts of January and February 1900 were spent at Hulule, a small 
island at the south-east corner of JSFale Atoll, this being the month of 
Ramazan. A thorougli survey of this island and its reefs was made, the 
whole forming an atoll of the second order, an atollon on the rim of an 
atoll. Large collections were obtained of the fauna of this atollon from all 
depths, togt^thcr with observations on many special .points. A set of 
corals of known period of growth was collected from an artificial passage 
through the reef to the landing-place of the island. 

Ill February IVFr. Forster Cooper took the sclioonor otf for a shoi’t 
dredging cruise in Male Atoll, while I remained in ^lale making special 
oljserxations on the water temperature, currents, food, t^'c. 

Jn March I was unfortunately obliged, owing to illness, to return to 
Ceylon, where I spent some time in hospitfil. Mr. Forster Cooper mean- 
time continued the work, taking the schooner and dredging the atolls of 
S. Male, Felidu, Mulaku, Koluraadulu, and Haddumati. 

Fn April I returned with the s.s. a vessel of about lloO tons, 

which 1 had chartered. Mr. Forster Cooper was relieved in Haddumati 
Atoll and joined the steamer, the schooner being sent back to Alale. We 
then proceeded to Huvadu (Suvadiva) Atoll, which we entered by a 
northern passage. The lagoon to the cast was dredged and sounded, the 
positions of islands and reefs observed, and four islands visited. A move 
was then made to Addu Atoll, the outer slopes of whicli and also the 
lagoon were dredged and sounded. The islands wer(» charted in with the 
assistance of Captain IVIoloiiy, and the majority were visit(*(l by some 
member of the party. On returning to Suvadiva the soutli and west sides 
of that atoll were dredged. On account of the heavy weather we were 
prevented from seeing Mulaku, which we had especially desired to visit. 

Proceeding north to Male we skirted Haddumati Atoll and crossed 
Kolumadulu, then visited and dredged S. and N. Nilandu Atolls, sub- 
sequently anchoring in Felidu • and Ari. The passages were sounded 
between the following atolls : Kolumadulu and S. Nilandu, S. and N. 
Nilandu, Mulaku and Wattaru, Wattaru and Felidu, N. Nilandu and 
Ari, S. and N. Male. Three further lines of soundings were run across 
the central basin between the east and west lines of atolls. 

More than three hundred drexlgiiigs were taken, and in addition large 
and, we believe, very complete collections were made of the reef-fauna at 
Minikoi and Hulule, four natives at least always accompanying and 
assisting us in this work. The collections of land-fauna we believe to 
be equally complete from these islands. Collections of the plants of 
five separate Maldivan islands are now in the hands of Mr. J. C. Willis, 
Peradeniya G-ardens, Ceylon. 

A large number of anthropological measurements and considerable 
ethnological collections were procured, of which we hope to give the Asso- 
ciation an account at some subsequent meeting. 
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Bird Mi(f ration in Great Britain and Ireland.- -'ridrd I id erim Repoit 
of the Committee, condutimj of Professor Newton {Chairman), 
llev. E. P. Knebley {Secretary), Mr. John Hakvie-Brown, 
Mr. R. M. Barrington, Dr. II. O. Eorbes, and Mr. A. H. Pvans, 

ajtpointed to irorh out the rletails of the Ohsercations of Miyralion 
of Idrds nt Jjlijlithon^tea aiul Tjiijhtshij^ni, 1880-87. 

Referring to its Interim Report of last year your Committee has the 
satisfaction of stating that Mr. William Eagle Clarke, of the Museum of 
Science and ArL in Edinburgh, has been diligently continuing the 
laborious task lie undertook of working imt the details of the collected 
observations in accordance with the scheme indicated in the Report made 
at Bristol in 1898, and has furnished your Committee with the following 
Statonunit, together with a Summary of the observations as regards 
(I.) the Song-Thrush {Tnnhitt mii'iirun) and (II.) the White Wagtail 
{MoiacUla alha), which throws such a on the Natural History and 

especially the movements of those two species as has never been possessed 
before. 

Your Conrnittco f(‘els that a grt‘at debt of gratitude is due to Mr. 
Clarke for the courage and perseverance which he has shown in grappling 
with the enormous mass, of statistics necessary to aftbrd the results so 
lucidly and concisely summed up by him. Your Committee trusts that 
its feeling may be shared by th(‘ Association gcmerally, and that as a 
consequence a grant of money may be renewed, if only to defray the 
outlay which is involved by the prosecution of Mr. Clarke’s labours. 
Remuneration for his invaluable st'r\ices, which the Association will 
remark he is willing to continue, is unfortunately not to be thought (»f. 

In its Report last year your Committee mentioned that one of its 
mt'mbers (Mr. R. M. Barrington) was printing the results obtained from 
the Irish Lights, continucnl on his own account since 1887. That gentle- 
man has since prepared for publication, at the cost of a stupendous amount 
of labour, an Analysis of these results, which he hopes will appear before 
the end of the year, and your Committee desires to call early attention to 
what cannot fail to be one of the most important contributions to the 
study of Bird Migration ever made. 

Your (Committee respectfully re(iiu*sts reappointment. 


Slaiminit f u niislird to tin’ Cfnnmittce. 

By Wm. Ev(jle Clarke. 

The extraction of th(» records of occurs nces of birds in Creat Britain 
and Ireland, culled from the voluminous periodical and other literature 
})ublished during the period covered by the inquiry, 1880 1887 inclusive, 
has at length been comph‘ted, and has resulte<l in many t hou. sands of 
useful and important observations relating to the movements and occur- 
rences of birds in both maritime and inland localities being added to the 
data amassed by the Committee. 

This additional information includes not only a set of valuable records 
for the inlaml counties of Croat Britain and Ireland, which was a great 
desideratum, but also comprises data relating to the occurrence of a con- 

i> 1) 2 
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siderable number of rare and critical species made by ornithologists — data, 
in fact, that it was impossible to obtain from the light-keepers, whose 
knowledge of birds is, naturally, limited. 

Since the year 1891 Mr. Harvie-Brown and myself, with the valued 
assistance of Mr. Lionel W. Hinxman and Mr. T. G. Laidlaw, have 
prosecuted an inquiry into the movements of birds in Scotland, and the 
investigations are still proceeding.^ In addition to the observers at the 
light-stations, we have enlisted the services of a number of ornithologists. 
This again has resulted in the acquisition of much useful supplemen- 
tary information. 

Now that the data have been made as complete as possible, the time 
has arrived when, for the first time in the annals of British Ornithology, 
it is possible to write an authoritative history of the migrations of each 
British bird, for few indeed among our native species are entirely 
sedentary. 

This is the task 1 now propose, with the approval of the Committee 
and of the British Association, to undertake. 

T submit herewith a Summary of Details of the various migratory 
movements of two species — (I.) the Song- Thrush {Turdus inusicus) and 
(II.) the White Wagtail {Motarilla alha) -as examples of my method of 
treatment. 

Summary of Details. 

I. Sony-Thru'ih (Turdus musicus). 

IntroduHory. — The Song-Thrush furnishes us with a most excellent 
example of the complex nature of the phenomena of bird migration as 
observed in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The various movements of this species cover a period of nearly ten 
months of the year, J une indeed being the only month in which the Thrush 
does not figure as a migrant in the records amassed by the Committee. 

During this period it plays a varied role as a migratory bird, being a 
summer visitant, a bird of pa.ssage in spring and autumn, a winter 
visitant, a winter emigrant, and lastly, it is chiefly to be regarded as a 
rare casual visitor to the most northerly of the British Isles, namely, the 
Shetlands. 

In addition, the Thrush is a permanent resident in certain districts, 
more especially in the gardens and immediate neighbourhood of cities and 
towns, where even in Scotland a number remain throughout the year. 
Such residents, however, probably form the minority of our British 
Thrushes. 

Autumn Emigration, of Summer Visitors.— At the end of summer‘d and 
in the early autumn a considerable number of the Thrushes which have 
reared their broods with us, especially those which inhabit the elevated 
districts, emigrate towards the .south.'* 

‘ T"he Reports appeared in the Annals of SoottiaJt Natural History for 1803, 
pp. 147-164; 1894, pp. 14G-153 ; 1895, pp. 207-220; 1896, pp 137-148; 1897, 
pp. 137-151 ; 1898, pp. 200-217; 1899, pp. 140-168; 1900, pp. 70-87. 

- On July 8, 1882, five Thrushes struck the lantern at Slyne Head Li^^hthouse 
(west coast of Ireland), one of which was killed. In 1886, on July 3 and 11, several 
Thrushes are recorded at the; Inner Fame. On all these occasions the weather was 
very unsettled, and thunder prevailed. 

* 3ilr. T. (1 Laidlaw, whose home in Peeblesshire lies 900 feet above the sea, 
informs me that the Thrushes leave that district ‘ to a bird ’ in the autumn, and 
return during the early months of the year. 
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Some of these may not proceed at once beyond our southern counties, 
where the length of their sojourn is determined by the climatic con- 
ditions of the season 3 others depart forthwith for more southern regions 
beyond our limits. 

Throughout August, but chiefly towards the end of the month, there 
are clear indications at the light-stations that Thrushes are quietly 
slipping away from Britain. There are no marked movements recorded 
for this month, but there is unmistakable evidence that a gradual and 
steady emigration is in progress on all the coasts of Britain. From the 
Irish coasts, however, this happens only rarely during August, the bii'ds 
usually departing later in the season. These earliest emigrants are gem*- 
rally observed in small numbers, and either alone or occasionally in 
company with ‘Warblers ; ’ sometimes a few are killed at the lanterns.’ 

In September and October the emigratory movements are more 
gent‘ral and more pronounced in their nature ; but it is not until the 
weather breaks up in the latter month that any ‘ rush ’ is recorded. 
During these months, especially in September, the Thrush departs in 
company with various species of summer birds, and its emigrations are 
recorded from all sections of the British and the east and southern coasts 
of Ireland. The Thrush is, however, emigratory to a lesser degree in the 
Sister Isle than in Britain. 

In October the migratory movements of the Thrush are often of a very 
complex nature, and are diflicult to interprc‘t. The most complicated 
movements are those during which emigration, immigration, and passage 
are in progress simultaneously, a phenomenon which sometimes happens 
under peculiar weather conditions.’* 

Latei’ in the year the emigratory movements, which doubtless include 
many of the recently arrived immigrants from the north of Europe, are 
dependent on and synchronous with more or less severe weather con- 
ditions, and these will be duly treated of in the proper place. 

A (it am 71 Immiij ration and Passayr. — There is no evidence whatever of 
the appearance of the Thrush upon our shores, as an immigrant from 
North-western Europe, until the end of the third or the beginning of the 
fourth week of September, when it arrives with great regularity •’ in 
company with the first Redwings (Tnrdas lliacns) ; occasionally Red- 
breasts (JSi'ifhacits ruhecula)y (Toldcrests {Pryidas crlstatiis)y Woodcock 
(Scolojja.v rasticala)y Jack Snipe {GaUinago yallinula), and Short-eared 
Owls {Asio acclintrinns) are observed at the same time.* 

The immigrations continue during October, during which month there 
are lulls, followed usually by two very pronounced ‘ rushes ’ to our shore‘= 5 , 
when for several successive nights Thruslies pour in upon our eastern sea- 
board in vast numbers. These ‘ rushes ' occur as a rule (1) about the 
middle of the month, and ( 2 ) again during its fourth week. 

These immigiutoiy movements are confined to the east coast of 
Britain, from the Orkneys to Norfolk. North Ronaldshay, the most 

• As early as August 1, 1884, six Thrushes struck the lantern of Dliuheartach 
Hock Lighthouse, two being killed. 

- Sec * Digest of Observations,’ Brit. Assoc. 1896, p. 171. 

« On September 21 in 1881, 1882, 1883, and 1887. 

^ Professor Collett, Oversujt af Christiania Omegns ortiithologiske Fauna^ p. 27, 
says that the Thrush departs from the Christiania district during September, and 
continues to do so until the first days of November. Statistics for S.W. Norway 
would be preferable, as being more intimately associated with those for Great Britain, 
but unfortunately they do not appear to be available. 
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north-easterly of the Orkneys, rikI the extreme southern portion of the 
main island of Shetland are annually visited, but these stations mark the 
northern limit of the Thrushes t'egvlar distribution during migration in 
Britain, for the bird is recorded very rarely further north, and is practi- 
cally unknown in Unst. The Thrush’s travelling companions are chiefly 
its congeners the Redwing {^Tnrdus iUac'iis)^ Fieldfare pilaris), Ring 
Ousel (7\ torqvniifs), and Blackbird {T. mernla) ; and also the Brambling 
{Fringilla montijYmgUla), Goldcrest {Regnlus cristatus), Redbreast 
{Erithacus rnhf^cula), Woodcock {Scolopax rnsticula), ifec.^ 

Along with these species many Thrushes perish at the lanterns of the 
liglithouses and light -vessels, especially when the night is hazy, with light 
rain. 

Unlike its congeners just named, it is somewhat remarkable that the 
Thrush docs not occur as an immigrant in numbers in Kovember. The 
immigration of the Thrush practically ceases with the great arrivals which 
characterise the latter half of October, though stragglers do arrive up to 
the middle of November. After this the autumn immigration of the 
Thrush entirely ceases. Many of tlie immigi-ants upon arrival proceed 
south, as birds of passage, along our eastern and southern coasts, and 
finally quit our shores, the majority to seek more southern lands, others 
to cut across 8t. George’s Channel to winter in Ireland. Others, again, 
remain as winter visitors, and work their way to Western Britain and 
Ireland after an overland passage. Many of the birds, however, quit our 
islands, after a longer or shorter .sojourn, under the pressure of 
weather conditions.^ 

U^lnfer Movements. — The great emigratory movements of the winter 
commence in October,^ and are continued during November, December, 
January, and February,'^ They are synchronous with outbui.sts of cold, 
.snow, or of extremely unsettled weather. Such untoward conditions 
may prevail generally over our island.s, or they may be circumscribed , 
and their influence on the emigrations of the Thrush is in more or less 
direct consonance with their distribution. 

In genial months little or nothing is recorded. In others the few 
local movements are traceable to topical weather conditions. But sooner 
or later during each season great outpourings take place, often extending 
over several successive days and nights and aflecting all our coasts. The 
Thrushes affected are not merely our would-be resident birds, but a very 

* For the weather conditions controlling the movements of the IJritish autumn 
immigrants, see the ‘ Digest of Observations,’ Brit. Assoc. Hep., 189(>, pp. 4(P.1~471. 

" The Thrush is a winter visitor only to certain isles off our we.stern coasts, among 
others Tiree in the Inner Hebrides. From careful observations made on that island 
by Mr. Peter Anderson, we learn that this bird makes its first appearance there for 
the winter on dates varying from October 4 to 30, some considerable time after its 
first arrival on our shores. 

* It has been stated that a small dark race of the Thrush occurs on passage on 
the east coast of England. Those birds are supposed to be of Hebridean origin. 
I have never seen specimens of .such a race, and I do not believe that they can have 
found their way to our eastern coast from the Hebrides. I have examined a number 
of Thrushes from Barra in the Outer Hebrides, where the bird is a resident, and do 
not find them to differ either in size or colour from the ordinary mainland form. 

^ In 188fi, as early as October 4 and 6, tliere were great emigratory movements on 
all our coasts, due to extremely unsettled weather, with thunder in tlie N. and N.W., 
accompanied on the 5th by a great fall of temperature — a fall of fifteen degrees below 
that of the previous day. 

* There are also movements during March in some years ; but they are of a local 
nature, and are not to be regarded as emigratory. 
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large proportion of them are no doubt the immigrants lately arrived from 
the north, which, as winter visitors to our islands, remain until compelled 
to move further south or west. 

The first move on these occasions is to the coast, where some tarry, 
and even remain to perish ; while others pass down both the east and 
west coasts of Great Britain, many of those following the former route, 
sweeping along the south coast westward, and crossing the Channel for 
the Continent, Many again seek Ireland, from which, however, emigra- 
tions are also recorded. 

Should the cold spell bo of great severity, or he unduly prolonged and 
widespread, then a still further exodus takes place (observed cbi(*fiy on 
the west coast of Great Britain and east coast of Ireland), and many 
perish even in such usually safe retreats as the Scilly Isles, and at 
\’alentia, or other isles oil’ the west coast of Ireland, which are largely 
sought on such occasions. No doubt, too, many of these emigrants perish 
in their coritinontal haunts, for after winters of almost arctic severity, 
such as that of 1880-81,^ the Thrush was conspicuous by its absence, or by 
its rarity, in must districts in our islands.^ 

Spring Immigration , — Among the voluminous records relating to the 
movements of tliis species during February, there are many which clearly 
indicate that the Thrushes which left us in the early autumn to winter in 
countries to the south of us commence their r(‘turn to our islands for the 
spring and summer. 

These immigrations arc porforined by .small parties during mild periods 
of the month, and are chiefly observed on the southern coasts of Kngland 
and T!‘(‘land. 

Sucli rt'turn inovemenis are continued during the first half of March, 
when immigrant Tlirushes, in company with Blackbirds {Turdus merula)^ 
Larks {^Alaiido arvea.sin), Pipits pra(< mis), Starlings vuU 

garts), Lapwings ( Vamllas vulgaris), and Curlews {Numvnins arquata), are 
recorded from the soutii coast of England nortli wards to the Western 
Isles of Scotland, and from the south and south-east coast of Ireland. 

The arrivals on the south coast of England take place during the night 
or early morning. In Ireland they are recorded for both the hours of 
darkness and during the daytime, and the bir.db arc noted as proceeding 
in a north-westerly direction at the south-east stations. 

In most instances the return is a gradual one, performed by small 
companies, and at intervals, but occasionally in March in ‘rushes’ wdth 
the other species already mentioned. 

Spri7ig K^nigratiiyn, Towards the end of March the Thrushes which 
ha\ e wintered in Tiree and other western islands off the coasts of Scot- 
land and in Ireland are recorded as taking their departure. 

It is not, however, until April that the spring emigratory movements 
from the mainland of Britain .set in. Then the birds which have 
wintered in our islands leave our shores to return to their summer 
haunts in Northern Europe.** 

Throughout April, but chiefly during the first three weeks of the 

‘ During this winter twenty tlays of hard frost and sixteen days of deep snow 
prevailed on the west coast of Ireland. It was much more severe elsewheic. 

- Other severe seasons covered by the inquiry, during which great move- 
ments and mucli mortality among our Thrushes are recorded, are those of 1886-6 and 
1887. The first half of March, 188<>, was remarkably severe, and many Thrushes 
perished even in our southern counties. 

•* In 1886, on March 28 and 29, a few Thrushes in company with Blackbirds ap- 
l>eared at North Ronaldshay, the most Dorth<-easterly island of the Orkneys. 
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1 non til, the emigratory movements of the Thrush are pronounced, and are 
almost entirely confined to the north east coast of England and to the 
eastern and northern stations of Scotland. Some movements are also in 
evidence on the west coast of Britain, where the birds departing from 
Ireland and the Hebridean Islands are observed. ‘ 

On these occasions the Thrush is noted as emigrating in company with 
Blackbirds Fieldfares {T. pilaris)^ Redwings (1\ 

and Redbreasts (E rithaciis rubecula). 

During April the British emigratory movements doubtless become 
iiK'rged with those of the Thrushes which are on passage along our coast- 
line, proceeding from their more southern winter to their more northern 
summer quarters. 

Sjtriny JUrth of Pasaaye . — The first undoubted appearance of the Thrush 
as a bird of passage takes place at the end of March, wh(*n the birds which 
have wintered in South-western Europe, and are m route for breeding 
(juarters to the north of our isles, arrive on the south coast of England in 
company with Blackbirds Fieldfares (T’.pi/arii#), Redwings 
{T, ilificus), Wheatears {Saxicoia asita'nfhr)^ ‘Warblers^ {Syhnidct^)^ Larks 
{Alauda arveyisis)^ Starlings {l^tiirnns rutf/arls), and, occasionally, Wood- 
cocks (Scolopax rnaticida). 

These early arrivals do not appear to proceed to North-Western Europe 
iHstantPt%^ for, as we have stated, there are no March emigrations. The 
passage continues throughout April, when the i^ogagpum pass northwards 
along our eastern seaboard, where they are joined by many of our British 
emigrants of the same species ; and it is often a matter of difficulty to 
distinguish between these classes of migrants during certain movements 
in April. 

In the years 1881, 1883, and 1885 there were a few movements which 
carry the date of passage into May, the 10th of that month being the 
latest date on which the northern migration of the Thrush is recorded.’* 

Such is the history of the Song-Thrush as a British migratory bird, 
when the tangled skein of its various movements has been reduced to order 
through careful study. 

The main facts elicited are : 

1. That many Thrushes leave us at the end of summer and during the 
autumn, indicating that a very considerable number are summer visitoi s 
to our islands ; 

2. That the first immigrant Thrushes — winter visitors and birds of 
passage — appear on our shores from the N.E. during the latter days of 
KSeptember ; 

' Professor Collett, Oversigt af Chriiftiania OmegnK ornitliologislui Faunay p. 2(), 
^ives from the early to the last days of April as the period for the Thrush’s arrival 
in spring in the Christiania district. 

* From March 19 to 26, 1898, the Rev. O. Pickard-Cambridge, F.R.S., records an 
increasing number of Thrushes around his rectory at Waroliam, on the coast of Dorset. 
On the 25th the land was fairly covered with them, and there must have been 200 or 
more in one field. On the 26th there were even more. On tlic 27th there were fewer, 
and by the evening of the 28th all had departed. Zoo!.^ 1898, p. 264. 

® 1881, May 2, Inner Fame, Thruslies at lantern witli blackbirds {Tiirdus nierida) 
and Ring Ousels ('I', torqvotus'). 188;}, May 8 and 10, at same sUition, in compmy 
with the same species ; May 7, Flamborongh Head, four killed. 1886, May 2, 3, 5, and 6, 
Pentland Skerries, with Ring Ousels '7’. torquaius). Fieldfares {T. pilaris)^ and Red* 
breasts (EritJuieux rubecula,') \ 5th and 8ih, Isle of May, several with ‘Warblers’ 
( Sylviidce). Red-backed Shrike {Lanius ctdluTio)^ and Ruff ^Machetes pvgnax). 
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3. That the great autuiim immigrations from the Continent cease with 
the month of October, or considerably earlier than those of the Thrush’s 
migratory congeners ; 

4. That winter emigratory movements, due to climatic pressure, set in 
with the first severe weather and recur with each outburst, but in gradu- 
ally diminishing volume ; 

5. That the return spring immigratory movement of British and Irish 
Thrushes — summer visitors from Southern Europe, commences in 
February and continues until the middle of March ; 

6. That the spring emigratory movements — the departures of winter 
visitors from Britain- for Kortherii Europe s(‘t in and are continued 
throughout April ; 

7. That the spring birds of passage arrive upon our shores from 
Southern Europe late in March, and that the passage proceeds during 
April, and, in some y(‘ars, extends to the early days of May ; 

8. That the Thrush occurs annually on the British shores from 
Southern Shetland and North Ronaldshay southwards, and that these 
stations mark the northern limit of the bird’s rejjiilar distribution as a 
migrant in Britain ; 

9. That migrants to and from North-western Europe arrive on, and 
depart from, our north-eastern and northern coasts, and that many birds 
of passage among them traverse our eastern and southern coasts on 
proceeding to their winter quarters (Continental and Irish) in the 
autumn and on their l eturn in the spring ; 

10. That the autumn immigrants which winter with us reach Western 
Britain and, to a certain extent, Ireland after an overland passage ; 

11. That the west coast of Britain and the eastern and southern coasts 
of Ireland are those chiefly visited during the great migratory movements 
tlue to severe weather ; 

1 2. That Ireland is largely sought during the colder months, both by 
ordinary winter visitors and also by Thrushes driven out of Britain by 
severe climatic conditions ; 

13. That the Thrush does not participate in the east to west autumn, 
and west to east spring, movements across the southern waters of the 
North Sea. 

11, White (Motacilhi albu). 

The White AVagtail as a British migrant presents several points of 
interest. 

As a summer visitor it is somewhat rare, and has only bemi recorded 
to breed occasionally in some of the more southerly counties of England. 

It is chiefly as a bird of passage that it visits our islands, aiul is then 
en route to and fi-oin nortliern breeding haunts which lie botli to the N.E. 
and N.W. of us, namely, in Scandimuia, Faroe, and Iceland. It occasion- 
ally reaches Southern Greenland. 

As a migrant it is one of those species, few in number, which are more 
abundantly and generally observed oii our western seaboartl and its 
vicinity than on the east coast. 

Sjjriuf/ l7n7ni(/rcUioti.- -The White Wagtail arrives on the soutli coast of 
England in small parties during JNlarch, sometimes during the early days 
of that month. ‘ 

‘ The earliest date with which 1 am acquainted relatet. to this bird’s occurrence 
near Plymouth on March 1872. 
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• The immigrants continue to arrive on the p]nglisli shores of the 
Channel until late in April, and in certain seasons have been observed in 
numbers on the west coast of Cornwall as late as the first half of May. 

On arrival on our southern seaboard the birds, which are most 
abundant on the western section of that coastline, usually tarry for some 
little time before resuming their journeys. In due course, however, they 
pass inland or northwards along both the east and west coasts, especially 
the latter. 

Spriny Pasmyc.— During March there are few records of the White 
Wagtail’s appearance on cither the east or west coast of Great Britain. 
With April, however, tlie regular pa.ssage northwards sets in, and continues 
until about the middle of May * — not beyond, so far as regular passage is 
concerned. 

On the west coast we are able to trace the birds from Cornwall along 
the Welsh coast to the Solway and Clyde areas, and occasionally north- 
wards to West Ross. ‘ Wagtails' are, however, observed regularly on 
passage at Cape Wrath, the N.W. limit of the mainlfuid of Scotland, 
down to the middle of May. I have little doubt that these records 
relate to this species. Passing thence to the western islands, we pick up 
the lines of flight first at the important rock station of Skerryvore, and 
then at the Hebrides, in whose outer and inner islands, or certain of them, 
it is a bird of double passage. Here it has been observed at Barra, 
Monach, Lewis, Tiree, and Coll. At Barra (a southern island of the outer 
group) and at Tiree (one of the inner isles) it is (juite common on passage 
in both spring and autumn ; and from these stations we have during late 
years been furnished with a valuable set of observations, and liave 
examined many Hebridean specimens obtained on both islands at each of 
the seasons.'^ 

At the Monach Isle, with the exception of St. Kildca, tJie most western 
of the Hebrides, the White Wagtail is recorded as occurring not unfre- 
quently during April and early May. 

Intimately connected, no doubt, with these far western British move- 
ments are those observed in Ireland. Here, however, our present know- 
ledge is only of a fragmentary nature, for the few observations made in 
the sister isle all relate to the coast and isles of a single county, namely, 
Mayo, where the White Wagtail has been occasionally seen on passage 
during April and early May.** 

It is strange that there is not a single instance on record of the White 
Wagtail’s occurrence on the east coast of Ireland, though I can scarcely 
bring myself to believe that the bird does not occur tlicre on its migratory 
journeys. 

Passing to the east coast of Great Britain, we find little oi* no infor- 
mation for its southern section, not even for that county whicli has 
always been remarkable for ornithological research and for its able 
ornithologists, namely, Norfolk. Here it appears to have occurred merely 
on two or three occasions, and in the springtime only. 

* At the island of Tiree, Inner Hebrides, it has been observed passing north in 
considerable numbers as late as May 16. 

The following are the spring records for Tiree kindly furnished to Mr. Ilarvie- 
Brown and myself by Mr. Peter Anderson : 1893, April 7 and May 1 ; 1894, April 7, 
12, and 30 ; 1895, May 3 and 6 ; 1896, April 22 and 24 ; 1897, April 28 and 30 and 
May I and 4 to 8 ; 1898, April 19 and 26 ; 1899, May 3 and 15 (many). 

* The most important of tliese Iri.sh movements was witnessed passing along the 
shores of Killala Bay early in May, 1898 (Saunders, Ball. Brit. Ora. (Jluh^ vii. p. 58). 
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In Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, so far as actual records are concerned, 
the White Wagtail is decidedly uncommon on passage in the spring. 

It is not until we reach the coast of Haddingtonshire that we have 
any adecjuate information regarding the passage of the present species 
along tlie east coast. Here, thanks to information privately sui)plied to 
me by my friend Mr. Win. Evans, it is possible to hnd the Fiird in 
numbers, sometimes in considerable numbers, % /oo/i ing for if^ in April 
and at the beginning of May. I have myself seen the bird in both 
spring and autumn on the southern shores of the Firth of Forth. 

North of this the only definite record for the eastern mainland known 
to me refers to its occunence at Inverness during April. 

In the northern isles of Orkney and Shetland there are a considerable 
number of records of Pied Wagtails (J/. liigubris) during the late days 
of April and early May, for the Pentland Skerries in Orkney and for 
Whalsey Skerries and Dunrossness in Shetland, which, I ha\e litth* doubt, 
from tile lateness of the dates, refer to the passage of the White Wagtail.^ 

Saxby - records the bird fromUnston two occasions in spring, namely, 
for June 18.54 and May 18G7. I am, however, not a little dubious as to 
the identity of certain migratory flocks of Pied Wagtails which that 
observer mentions as appearing in the spring on their way north, and 
again in September on their way south, for that bird is an uncommon 
speci(‘s in Scandinavia. ’ 

Anfuoin Passage. — The return movement from the north is initiated by 
the appearance of tlie White Wagtail upon our coasts from mid-August 
onwards. The earliest date T ha^ e is for August 1.5, 1S94, at Barra. From 
this date until the middle of September it occurs in parties proceeding 
south at the Hel)ridean stations of Barra and Tiree ‘ with great regu- 
larity. 

The autumn passage, howe\ er, is not a prolonged one, and the latest 
record for the bird’s occurrence in Britain, known to me, refers to a pair 
of adults observed in Oxfordshire on Septembi'r 27, 1885."* 

The return movement probably affects both the east and \\cst coasts 
of the mainland, as the data fairitly indicate. It is lemarkable, however, 
that outside the Hebrides and the Forth area our information is of a very 
nu‘agre nature, and the bird does not appear to have been observed on 
the <‘ast coast of England, or anywhere in Ireland in the autumn.*^ 

’ ])nring a visit to the southern poitioii of Shetland in the latter half of September, 
1000, 1 found the White Wagtail abundant on iiassage ; not a single example of the 
Tied Wagtail was observed. 

' Jilrdb of Shetland ^ p. 81. 

* At Heligoland the spring passage of the White Wagtail commences at mid- 
March, and continues until the early days of May. 

< The Hebridean records 1 1892-1809) for the autumn migration of this species 
are as follows ; — 1892, September 1 ; 1893, August 24, 25, and 29 ; 1894, August 15; 
1896, August 24 ; 1897, August 17 and September 2 and 3 ; 1898, Augu^'t 24, Septem- 
ber 7 and 16; 1899, August 18. 

* Since the above was written, a single bird was noted in Southern Shetland on 
October 3, 1900. 

* On the west shores of the Continent the autumn passage is regularly observed. 
At Heligoland it commences at mid-August, and continues until mid-October. 

During our ill-fated visit to the island of-Ushant, which lies immediately to 
the south of our extreme south-west coast, in early September 1898, Mr. Laidlaw 
and 1 saw many White Wagtails on migration. On some days as many as two 
hundred came under our notice, and parties of from twenty to thirty were not 
uncommon. 
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The White Wagtail is fre(iuently noted in company with its Pied and 
Yellow congeners {M. hiyuh'is and M. raii). It sometimes occurs at the 
lanterns of the lighthouses along with other species ; thus at Skerryvore, 
on September 8, 1897, several were killed during a rush of ‘small birds,' 
Wheatears (JSaxicola (iRnanthe\ and Pipits {Ayiihun pratensis\ and their 
ivings sent to me for identification. 

It appears to me that the White Wagtails which traverse our western 
shores and isles are probably en route to and from their western summer 
haunts in the Pseroes and Iceland. That such is the case is rendered likely 
not only by the routes followed in Britain, but by the dates of arrival 
and departure as recorded for Iceland.^ 

On the other hand, the comparatively late date on which this bird is 
observed in the autumn in Southern Scandinavia,- and the fact that its 
numbers are so few on our eastern seaboard, seem to indicate that the 
main route to north-western continental Europe does not lie on the 
British coasts. 

There can be little doubt that the White Wagtail is still much over- 
looked as a British bird, or confounded with the Pied Wagtail, a species 
from which it was not dilTerentiated for many years. We have thus even 
yet much to learn concerning its distribution in most districts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

In certain areas, notably in the Hebrides, our knowledge has been 
considerably advanced during recent years, thanks to tlie excellent 
observations made by Dr. MacBury and Mr. Peter Anderson. 


The main facts connected with the migration of the White Wagtail 
are : — 

1. It appears on the southern coast of England during March and 
April, sometimes in early May. 

2. During April and IMay — as late as the middle of the latter month 
— it occurs on passage on the east and west coast of Great Britain, and 
has been at that time occasionally observed on the north-west coast of 
Ireland. 

3. The return passage commences with mid- August, and is over by 
mid -September. 

4. The west coasts of Britain, and especially those of the Hebridean 
Islands, form the main route followed by the migrants. 

5. The bird has not been observed on the east coast of Ireland at any 
season, nor has it been observed anywhere in Ireland during the autumn 
passage. 

* In 1886 the species was first ob.'*erved at Reykjanes on April 24, next on the 
20th, and abundantly on >lay 0. Lastly, on August, 3 (Gunnlaugsson, Ornii^ 1805, 
p. 344). Grondal says it is the first summer visitor, and comes in April to the 
Rej'kavik district, where one was shot as late as September 7, 1879 {Ortiis^ 1886, 
p. 358). The bird evidently leaves Iceland early in the autumn. Along with 
Mr. Backhouse, I spent the month of September 1884 in the south-east portion of the 
island, and we only observed this species on one occJision, namely, a family party 
seen on the coast on the 10th. 

Professor Collett {Orersujt af Chriatiama Omegm ornitliologislte Fauna^ p. 84) 
states that it arrives during the first half of April, and leaves at the end of Septem- 
ber and first days of October. It is occasionally observed in October, and exception- 
ally as late as November 16. 
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6. It has not been observed on the east coast of England during the 
autumn passage. 

7. Much has yet to be learned concerning the White Wagtail as a bird 
of passage in districts in which it is presumed to be rare or unknown. 


The Climatologii of Africa. — Nmfh Iteport of a Committee consis^tinq 
of Mr. E. G. Ravenstein {Chairman), Sir John Kirk, {the late) 
Mr. G. J. Symons, Dr. H. R. Mill, anJ. Mr. H. N. Dkkson 

{Secret m'li). {Drawn vp hy the Chai'n'mati.) 

Meteorological returns have reached your Committee, in the course of 
last year, from thirty stations in Africa. 

Nigeria. We are able to publish a full year’s record for Old Calabar. 
The observations, since September last, are being mad(' thrice daily in 
accordance with our programme. We look forward with interest to the 
receipt of meteorological reports from Northern Nigeria, which have been 
promised by General F. D. Lugard, C.B., and which we hope to be able to 
publish in next year’s report. 

British Central Africa . — We regret that full reports have been 
received only for two stations, namely, Zomba, which is in the immediate 
charge of Mr. J. McClounie, the director of the scientific department, and 
Lauderdale, the residence of our esteemed correspondent, Mr. John W. 
Moir. No reports from Fort Johnston have been received, and those from 
thirteen other stations are more or less incomplete, owing to the occa- 
sional absence or the illness of the observers. Dr. James E. Mackay, t)f 
the London INIissionary Society, whose valuable report for Kainbola we 
published last year, lias, we regret to say, given up his meteorological work, 
owing to ill health and the impossibility of finding a trustworthy nativ e 
assistant. He writes : ‘ I see no way to get regular observations, and 
liave, with great regret, resolved to gixe it up rather than provide unre- 
liable and worthless reports.’ 

British East Africa . — Returns from ten stations have been received, 
including three months’ observations from Nairobi, to the north of 
Machako’s. The returns from Fort Smith, in Kikuyu, and from i the 
neighbouring Scottish missionary station being incomplete, we defer t'heir 
publication until next year, as we hope shortly to r(»ceive the returns for 
the missing months. No rep<jrt has been received fiom (Jolbanti, on ijtlu- 
Tana River. As an instance of the extent to which an injudicious exposure 
of the thermometers may affect the returns we refer to the ‘ Notes ’ on t ho^ 
received from Machako’s. We record with regret the death of IMr. C. hI 
(Jraufurd, one of Il.M.’s Sub-Commissioners, who has at all times taken a' 
li\ ely interest in the work of your Committee. 

Uganda. The observations on the level of Victoria Nyanza having 
been received only up till October, the publication of the results is 
deferred till next year. 

Your Committee cannot conclude this report without expre.ssing their 
sincere regret at the death of their late colleague, Mr. (t. J. Symons, 
F.R.S., whose valuable counsel they have enjoyed ever since their for- 
mation in 1891. 

Your Committee propose that they be reappointed for anothei year, 
to enable them to make a final report. They do not ask for a grant. 
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ZOMBA. ; 

All obsprviltioim have been correetod for instra- 
racii till errors witli the excepfioii of the riwlinf?'? of the | 
barometer, the Kow eertifw’ate for w liteh »loo<? not cxteinl 
beyond SZ-S in, the eorrjotiou for SS-OO in. and 27*5 in. i| 
amoiintinp to 0-00(5 in. This amount mipht fairlj i>e 
doduete<l from the entries in the table. |l 

Mr. MoClounie hasredueed the bnrometriral readings 
to 152° F., to mean pnivity at lat. 45'' ainl to sea-level, on l| 
the a''''Umption that tin* cistern is 2.91Hfi‘et above sea- |i 
level. Thii 5 assumed altitiule .viehls a mean pressure of 
29-76.'5in. (Jaimarj, 2941:5!) in.; July, 3U-.B11 in. for 189« i 
and 1899.) Thecorre ipondinpv.ilnes.iieeoiilinpto Bui‘han*8 
Chart in Bartholomew's ‘ Tli.v sical Atlas,’ are 29-9B, 29*80, 
and ;h 1*10 in. 

Force of irjwr/. 

Till' total wind foiee was 711 (iiie.in U«9) as eomparod 
with 1,058 (mean 98) in 1898. Tlie iinmlier of calms was ^ 
7,‘52 (in 1898 (5G7). Cut of :5(K) winds rccordeil, as raanv as 
22G ramc from the B., N.K., and SE. (total force 568 ;| 
mean force 2*61), as comparinl with 65 from the W., MY., 
and N.W. (total force i:52 : mean 2 03). 

The preater ealnmehsof tlie atmospliere, the uiercased 
1 cloudiiiPSR, and the decrease in tli<‘ liouisof sunshine are 
I aecon II table for the pr eater linmitlitv in 1899, wdiieh W'as 
j HI p.e , as eompared with 76 p.c in 1898. 

Wmd aiid Temperature. 

A <’ombiiiatiou of these two I'lcments jields the fol- 

lowitip result' • _ I 

Year Ilain> Seasou *1 Dn Season I 

Direction - - i - j 

iv>9 obser- £ r)bsei- Ob-er- 

vntioii' vatinns ^ '”P* vations 


Laudeedalk. 

The observations arc publislied as recordcil, but there 
is no reason to believe that the instruments now in use 
arc out of order. 

Force of Wind. 

The total wind foree w’as 1,767, as compared with 696 
in 1895 : but w'lulst in the latter > ear ‘ calms’ were entered 
631 times, there were only 61 sueli entries in 1899. 

Out of 799 ‘winils* reoordotl, as many as 3tf eamc 
from the S.E (total foree 910, mean 2*7), and 227 from 
the N. (total foree 401, mean 1 8). Of all winds that 
from the S.E., which enters throiiph the gap of the 
Kilimaiii road, is tlie strongest and also the cooh-st. Sec 
Beport for 1897, Kilimaiii. 


Wind and Temperature. 

A combination of the two elements jields the follow- 
ing results 

I 

Ye.ir j Bain V Season ’ Dry Season * 

Direi'tiou — ■ 

of w ind , I r %T 

180 ;, ISO. Of Me.an Moan 

vSns Ten>P.>,;Sro[; Temp. Temp. 

I I 


67 105 1 71 122 6.5 

67 20 1 09 16 64 


North and 210 u ' 75 I 124 72 

eo n 4» I 7:. 11 

Cairns*"'^? 718 I (56 358 i 70 .leo f>.3 

* ' Eainv season : November to Apiil. Dry season : May 
to Octol »er The N.E. descends fi om .Mount Zomha 

Port ITeraU, Lat. Ki’OT^, Id^ng. 35-2r»°, Alt. 
\0Q feet. OhKerver : II. J. Morris. 

1 Mean Temp. Bain 


Monti 1 and No. 
of Days 


February (14) 
March (20) . 
April (26) . 
May (14) . 

.Tune (27) . 
July (22) . 

August (14 ) 


* Rainy Season : Nov., Dec , Jan. to April. Dry 
Season ; Siay to October. 


CMroviOf Lai 1(152°, Tjong 35 17°, Alt. \2tjfect. 
Observer: Lcm\s C. Watf. 
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75*3 

- 

“ 


j Mean Temp, j 

1 

lai n 







7 

V.M. 

2 9 5 

p M. r.M. ^ 

a 

d 

o 

S 

<1 

Days 

.§5- • 
S * 1 

8fh 

H 



In. 

No. 

In. : 

79*3 

98 4 79*8 84*3 

1*70 

6 ! 

*46 

77*3 

89*1 77*4 80*3 

15*83 

22 

5*97 

77*9 

94*7 76*7 81*5 

3*21 

13 

•83 

75*2 

95*7 76*4 80*4 

162 

« 

•48 

68*2 

8(1*1 66*2 71*7 

•69 1 

G 

1 *19 

64*6 

84*3 63*1 68*8 

1*30 1 

10 

1 *40 

(55*1 

88*1 6G*:5 7:5*9 

■31 

1 6 

I"', 


, 1899 0 0 0 0 In. No. I In. lira. 

.Tanuarv . . 79*.3 98 4 79*8 84*3 1*70 6 | *46 332 

I February . . 77*3 89*1 77*4 80*3 15*83 1 22 5*97 82 

I March. . . 77*9 94*7 76*7 81*5 3*21 ] 13 *83 293 

April . . . 75*2 95-7 76*4 80*4 1 62 8 *48 196 

I Ma\ . . . 68*2 86*1 66*2 71*7 *69 1 C *19 176 

I .Tune . . . 64-6 84*3 63*1 68*8 1*30 10 *40 126 

I .July . . . (5.5-1 88*1 6G*:5 7:5*9 *31} 6 *11 223 

The temperature in the shade rose to 100° on 18 days 
I in January, 6 in Fcdiruary, and 6 in March. 


Mavgoche, 14*5° S. 

server 


1899 

May 

June 

July 

September 

November 

Decomlier 


I, 35*7° E., i,97B/eet. Oh- 
C. Percival. 


I* Fragmentary Pawfall Ohservatiom, 

g Nyasahmd, 1 899. 

^ -3 .c Itlavlyre. Nov. 6*38 in. ; Decemlicr, 8*82 in. 

Sg+j Fort Avdvrson (Mlanjc). .Tnniiaiy , 6*11 in.; 

*D S <? February, 20*87 in. ; March, 19 84 in. ; June, 

SS”;5 3*47 in. ; July, 8*32 in. 

S fto 2 Fort Usin' (Mlanje). April, 2*6 in.; May, 
"g-'-Sj 7*00 In. 

8 ► -a fAmndr (Upper Shire). January, 4*66 In. ; 

2 2 a February, 19*74 in. ; March, 6*72 in. ; Decem- 

► ber,6*01in. 

« ® « Deep liny. Jan. 1*99 in. ; February, 2*22 in. 

S S ® 5 morna, AagonI Land (U*6° S., 34*6° E.), 

S fl § d ^'ebruary, 11*40 iii^ 

‘ niP Aam&oto, Tanganyika. January, 9*01 in.; 
s.dJ February, 5*34 in. 
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REPORT— 1900. 


Momhasa. 4*07° X, 39 7° K, mfeet 
Observer : the late C. B. Craufurd. 


Month 

Pressure 
of Atmo 
sphere 

9 A.M. 


Mean Temiicratures 


TempcMtiirc 
Kxtremes j 

1 

Uumidity, 9 A.ii. 

Amount 

H.iiii 


Dry 

9 \.M. 

Wet 

9 A.M 

Menu 

Max. 

Mian 

Mill. 

Mean 
9 A.M. 

1 ; 
*§) 

W 

1 ! 
o 

Hi 

Daily 

Range 

Dew 

Point 

Vapour 

Pressure 

Relative 

Humidity 

a 

Q 

Heaviest 
fall in 

24 hours 

1899 

In. 







0 

0 


111. 

P.C. 

In. 

No. 

In. 

January . 

39-851 

82®9 

797 

8b°4 

80°3 

83-4 

88 

78 

6-1 

78-2 

•962 

85 

0-03 

1 

•03 

February . 

•838 

84 0 

79-e 

87-2 

80-4 

83*8 

89 

78 

6-8 

•4 

•961 

82 

•00 

0 

— 

March 

•847 

83-9 

81-2 

87-5 

81-7 

84*6 

89 

77 

5-8 

80-3 

M)3.1 

89 

3-46 

8 

•87 

April 

•841 

86-1 

82-9 

88 7 

8.3-1 

85 7 

90 

81-5 

6-6 1 

821 

1006 

90 

1-65 

4 

1*11 

May . 

•891 

78 9 

77-4 

83-8 

76-5 

79-6 

89 

74 

8-3 

76-7 

•917 

92 

14-86 

15 

2-78 

June. 

■980 

79-0 

77-2 

83-4 

75-2 

79-3 

84 

74 

8-2 

76-5 

•912 

92 

•82 

4 

•71 

July . 

30-010 

77-1 

75*1 

8J-0 

73-3 

781 

83*6 

7J 

97 1 

71-4 

•8l7 

91 

4-92 


1*56 

August . 

•004 

77-8 

767 

83-0 

73-6 

78-2 

83 

73 

9-5 

76-3 

•905 

95 

3'11 

' 11 

1-01 

September 

•012 

79-9 

78-6 

85-4 

76-8 1 

83-1 

86 

76 

8-6 

78-2 

•962 

94 

1-48 

10 

•61 

October . 

?9-93a 

82 8 

80-1 

86-4 

780 1 

82-2 

88 

77 

8-4 

79-3 

■999 

5)0 

•33 

7 

•16 

Novcmlx'r 

•8S1 

81-7 

83-0 

87-2 

82-5 

84-9 

88 

81 

4-7 

82 5 

1-108 

92 

2 01 


•69 

December . 

•837 

81-8 

82-5 

88-5 

82-4 

85-4 

89 

81 

61 

78-8 

•984 

88 

2-.')0 


1-06 

Year 1899 

29-91 1 

81-7 

79-4 

85-9 

78-6 

82-3 

90-0 

73*0 

7.1 

78 5 

•974 

90 

.15-16 

94 

2-78 

„ 1898 

•9UG 1 

. 80.4 

76-6 

82-9 

76-8 

79-3 

89-Oj 

70-0 

7-1 

73 8 

■832 

81 

6.5-24 

,94 

4- 1 


All rc.uiiugsi have boon corrected for instnimeiital error, excepting tliosc* of tlic barometd (see lleport 
for 1898). 

The barometrical observations have been reduced to 32® F and to standard giavitj in Lit. >15®, but not to the 
bca-level. 

The mean temperature is assumed to be the mean of all max. and min., and is therefore too high. 

The rainfall in 1899 was the liighest expenenced since 18%. The average, 1801-99, lias been I7‘l6in. The 
lelative humidity in 1899 would appe.ir to have lieen alniut 9 pe. in e’ccess ot that ol previous ycais, if the wet bulb 
readings can be trusted. 


Shimovi ( Wanga), Lat. 4*()3° iS', Long. 39 .36® J3. 


Month 

Ohser 

Atmospheric 

Pressure 

9 A M.| ;l I'.M 

LV rs : A 

Mean 

TAmn 

\ G. Carrallu 

Humidity, 

9 A.M. 

), A. C. Jfollis, 

Ram 

and K ./, II. Bussell. 

1’icv.iiling Wind it 9 A.M 

1 

V.W. (’al. 

9 A 

Dry 

.M. 

Wet 

Dew 

Point 

i = 

Relative 

Humidity 

1 

1 

< 

Days 1 

Heaviest ' 
fall in 

1 24 hours 

N. 

N.E K. 

1 

«w. w. 

1899 

In. 

In. 

0 

0 

0 

In. 

P.C. 

In. 

No. 

In. 

_ 


— r ' 



.111 unary . 

29-849 

29801 

83’8 

80-8 

79-8 

1-016 

88 

0-32 

3 

0-22 

3 

lb 12 

_ _ _ 

_ 

_ 

rcbniary . 

•830 

•777 

84-1 

81-6 

80 8 

1-050 

89 

•00 

0 

— 

2 

20 6 

— 1 — — — 

— 

— 

, March 

•861 

•800 

83-5 

8P5 

80-9 

1-061 

92 

1-52 

10 

•36 

2 

— 1 14 

11 - 1 

— 

_ 

Apni 

•903 

•850 

80-8 

79-1 

78 6 

•973 

92 

7*53 

It 

J-UO 

— 

— — 

- 30 1 — — 

— 

— 

1 M.iy. . 

•912 

•872 

76-9 

76-2 

74 6 

•862 

92 

27-06 

19 

4-bU 

— 

— ' — 

— 2't 2 — 




1 .Tune . 

30-031 

•923 

76-0 

74-1 

73‘4 

•820 

92 

2*44 

8 

•64 

_ 

— 1 — 

- 1 50 1 - - 



_ 

.Tilly . 

•028 

•995 

75-0 

74-0 

73-6 

•827 

95 

7-71 

13 

1-50 

— 

— _ 


- 

_ 

Vu^Ubt . 

•014 

•971 

76*0 

76-0 

74-6 

•866 

96 

1-48 

7 

•40 

— 

— — 

1 30 — _ 

_ 



Scfdember 

•029 

‘969 

76-7 

76*1 

74-6 

852 

93 

•41 

3 

•21 

— 

— __ 

,;o _ 1 _ 


_ 

October . 

•005 

■878 

77-7 

76-2 

76-7 

•886 

94 

•99 

.J 

•50 

— 

— _ 

28 .1 - — 



November 

20-959 

•876 

810 

78-7 

77-9 

954 

91 

•76 

3 

•53 

— 

— 7 

17 1 1 - 4 

— 



Dtt ember. 

•896 

•835 

83-2 

81-1 

80-3 

1 1*033 

91 

2-.51 

8 

•50 

- 

3 18 

_ii ' -'J- 

- 

- 

Year 1899 

29-943 

29-879 

79-6 77-7 

77-0 

1 -927 

92 

52 51 

91 

4-60 ' 

7 

39 r)7 

79 171 *2 , 9 

__ 

_ 

„ 1898 

•901 

— j 

80-7 79-1 

78-5 

-974 

93 

27-30 

85 

2-80 

10 

12 O') 

26 1 72 i:;s 1 27 

12 

I — 


All readings, excepting those of the ‘ dry ’ bulb, have been corrected lor iiistiumeiit.il ciror (m p lltjiort for 1898, 
p. C06). It scerns there is now a second ‘ dry bulb ’ thLrmometcr,iii addition to tli.it attached to flu* baionicter. The 
readings of the two are in most instaiicis identical, the nimn for the year of the attached tliciinomctcr being the 
same as that of the ‘ dry ’ bulb inserted in the table, viz., 777® F. 


Nairobi, 1-3° S., 36-96® K, Alt 5,460 ftif. 

Rainfall in 1899 —October, 4'62 in,, on 5 days. 

Aovembei, 2*30 in., on 10 dajs. 
December, 2*31 in., on 4 days. 
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REPORT— 1900. 


3falindi. Lat. 3 - 22 ° Long. 40 - 12 ° E. 
Ohserrer: Javtcs Wearer. 

Huuu,lity,9A.M. I Rain 


ToMu^u. Lat. 3 - 7 ° 8,^ 
Long. . 39 - 87 ° E. Oh 
servers : G. H. L. Murray | 
and others. 












Rain 


Month 





■- c- 

- 


1 Heaviest 
[ Fall 






I)r> 

Wet 

Dew 

Toiiit 

Vu|)Oiir 

Pres^UK 

li 


i- 

p 

Montli 

Amount 

i* 

p 

Heaviest 
fall in 

24 hours 

1899 

(3 

Q 

o 

Tn. 

P o 

111. 

No. 

In. 







J r. 





January . 


77-0 

74-8 

•800 

76 

t)-02 

1 

0-02 1 

1899 

III. 

No. 

In. 

February . 

Hl-2 

7U-7 

7.1-9 

•8.15 

n 

U-00 

0 

- 1 

Jjnuai> . 

o-ou 

0 

— 

Marcli . 

81-H 

78-1 

75-7 

•887 

72 

0-80 

4 

0-60 

February 

0-00 

0 

— 

April 

S4-4 

78-5 

70-4 

•90S 

77 

:i-8t 

10 

1-26 ' 

March . 

I-IO 

5 

0-46 

May . . 

78'ti 

75-1 

7.i'7 

■831 

86 

17-63 

20 

5-30 1 

April 

2-62 

12 

0-50 

Juno . 

77>7 

7;!-« 

72-(l 

■782 

83 

1-20 

18 

0-21 1 

May 

12-89 

24 

1 -ro 

July . 

7(:*s 

73-11 

71-4 

•7G8 

8:5 

5-87 

21 

0-83 

-lune 

3-07 

16 

1-43 

August . 

77-1 

72-9 

71*1 

■701 

82 

•2-8 1 

18 

(H8 , 

.Inly . . 

6-13 

23 

0-80 

September 
October . ' 

79-2 

72*9 

70-:! 

•739 

74 

0-22 

3 

l)-12 

Augu'.'t . 

4-BO 

20 

0-86 

81-8 

7.V1 

72-t 

■795 

73 

0-(l2 

1 

0-02 

bi'p tern her . 

0-12 

2 

0-08 

November 

83-7 

78-8 

77-1 

■928 1 

81 

0*71 

4 

0-16 

October . 

0-06 

1 

0-08 

DecemlM'i . 

8, VO 

78'8 

7ii-a 

■911 1 

76 

0-U 

2 : 

o-io 

NovenilXT . 

2-08 

6 

2-08 

1 



_ 







Deccml)er 

1-18 

7 

0-54 

Year, 1899 

HIM 

7.V') 

7.5-S 1 

•8.13 ! 

78 

:}:5-3s 

102 1 

6-30 





- - 

„ 189.S 1 

81-7 

171 

7.V4 1 

■882 ' 

81 

14-11 

53 1 

1.5 1 

1899 

33-15 

IlG 

2-08 

Old Calabar. Lit 

4 - 97 ° a :, Long. 8 - 28 ° 

E. Observers: 

Dr. E. G, Fenton, and E. Allman. 




Mean 

'J'ompeniture 

Extremo<< 
ot Tem- 
peralim 


Rainfall 

Wind 

1 ■ 

1 


s 

o 


Mouth 


a 

1 

c 

'u 

s 

L 

o 

P 



o 

% 

P 

■L 

is 

w 

1 

'S 

£ 

P 

189') 


a 

0 

0 

0 

In. 

No. 

In. 


January . 


87-1 

73'4 

93 

65 

(HIO 

0 

_ 

N.W. 

Februai-) . 

■ 

92 1 

77-3 

96 

70 

1-48 

5 

0-91 

N.W. 

March 

. 

91-6 

76-9 

95 

71 

3-11 

14 

1-01 

.S.W. 

April . 


91-0 

76-1 

97 

69 

9-87 

17 

2-12 

S.W. 

May . 


901 

71-1 

95 

69 

13-32 

20 

2-10 

S.W. 

Juno . 


88-3 

72-9 

91 

1 70 

9-33 

21 

1-85 

S.W. 

July . 


86-1 

73-1 

92 

7U 

12-17 

22 

2-77 

.S.W. 

August 


85-3 

72-2 

88 

70 

20 72 

20 

.6-15 

.S.W. 

September . 


89-1 

72 0 

90 

70 

10-94 

20 

2-45 

S.W. 

October . 


85-0 

73-9 

90 

70 

6-28 

15 

1-32 

S.W. 

November . 


8()-0 

74-7 

89 ' 

70 

9-71 

LI 

2-83 

N.W. 

December . 


8.V9 

76-5 

89 j 

1 72 

0-34 

4 

0-8 

N.W. 

Year . 


87- } ' 

71-1 

1 

97 

65 

98-60 

109 

6-t5 

N.W. 


— 

— __ 

- 


_ 

— 


_ 



Tin- o^)^<•rvatlOll'l art* piihlMhcil as recorded. 
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TliaKevidon of the Physical and Chemical ConstanU of Sea^Watec . — 
Peport of the Gommitteef consisting of Sir John Mi kray (Chair- 
man), Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, F.E.S., Dr. H. li. Mill, Mr. H. N. 
Dickson (Secretary). (Dratm up hy the Secretary.) 

The Committee was appointed to co-operate in the investigations under- 
taken by Dr. Martin Knudsen at Copenhagen, at the instance of tlie 
Committee appointed by the International Conference held at Stockholm 
last year, with the view of making authoritative determinations of the 
constants used in reducing observations of the physical and chemical 
conditions of sea- water in different parts of the globe. 

The grant placed at the disposal of the Committee has been expended 
in defraying part of the cost of Dr. Knudsen’s researches. 

Dr. Knudsen reports that the work of obtaining samples of water from 
different regions has been completed, except with regard to those from the 
East Greenland polar current, the northern part of the Baltic, and the 
Indian Ocean, which it is hoped will be received in about a month^s time. 
The samples have been collected in six-litre‘ bottles, prepared by standing 
full of hot water for a month before use. Dr. Knusden and his assistants 
began preliminary work in September last, and since ^Vlay the regular 
analyses of samples have been carried on by himself, two chemists, and three 
physicists. The results obtained so far indicate that the methods em- 
ployed are adequate in scope and precision, and sufficient progress has been 
made to .justify the expectation that the work will be completed and pub- 
lished within the time arranged by the Stockholm Committee. 

The Committee do not ask to be reappointed. 


Future JJealiuys in Paw Produce.- Peport of consisting 

of Mr. L. L. Price (Chamnan), Professor A. W. Elxlx (Secretary), 
Major P. (i. Crakhe, Professor W. (h'NNixciHAM, Professor F. Y. 
Edgeworth, Professor E. C. K. Conner, Mr. Ji. II. Hooker, 
and Mr. 11. B. Hathrone, appointed to report on Future Beatings 
in Paw Produce. (Brawn iip hy the Secretary, frith the assistance 
of Mr. Hooker.) 

[Plate TV.] 


TABLE P\(.E 

I. Farm Prices in Decemher of each year, and Prices at ('hicago of (a) Wheat, 

(h) Maize; also Average Export Prices and J*ri<jcs at Ncjc Yorh . . 

II. Average Price of Wheat at Cincinnati, 1844-1)7 4. ‘14 

III. Sta7idard Deviation and Mean Wfeekly Movement of the Gazette Am rage 

Price of ^Vhea;t, 1850-99 4;{6 

IV. Average Price of Middling Uplands Cotton at Liverpool tn each year, 

1801-1899 435 


The markets in which organised dealings for future deliv ery are carried 
on are concerned with many kinds of raw produce. It appears to the 
Committee that the circumstances of the markets which are concerned 
with such products as wheat, maize, cotton, and the like are so different 
from those in which the metals are dealt in, that no advantage would 
result from presenting an investigation of the two groups on common 
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lines. The one group of commodities manifests the general characteristic 
that the supply is not continuously produced, but that, speaking broadly, 
the supply for a year depends upon the results of a harvest which falls 
within a limited part of the yt‘ar ; th(' demand for consumption is, how- 
ever, one which exists throughout the year, being roughly continuous. 
The work of dealers in these commodities is, therefore, to arrange 
relations between a spasmodic supply and a continuous consumption. 
With products of which metals may be taken as the type, there does not 
exist the same dependence of supply on the round of the seasons. 
Demand fluctuates ; but supply can, if necessary, be organised so as to 
provide a continuous output calculated to meet a steady demand of large or 
of small dimensions. It seems reasonable to suppose that the influence of 
the market organisation for future dealings on price and supply will not 
follow identical lines in cas(‘s so widely contrasted. As, further, the 
interest in the subject i*eferred to the Committee is, in the main, derived 
from the questions raised in reference to farm products (and particularly 
in reference to grain), the Committee propose to coniine their report to 
this section of the material which the reference to them might be con- 
sidered to cover. Should the ({uestions connected with future dealings in 
metals appear of sufficient interest, a separate investigation may be 
directed into that subject by a committee suitably constituted. 

The problems which arise in connection with future dealings in produce 
are in some respects not unlike some of those which are discussed in Sir 
Robert GilFen’s essay on Stock Exchange Securities,^ but dilferences 
fundamental in their nature distinguish the cases of stock and produce 
dealings. If no other difference existed, the fact that the existing 
supply of raw cotton (for example) will be, in the main, used up in the 
course of a year, while at the end of a year the bulk of the existing Stock 
Exchange securities will still be found in existence, would differentiate 
the two problems sufficiently. The influences which determine the level 
of values are C(‘rtainly not identical in the two cases, so that the points 
which are of greatest importance in the discussion of the Stock Exchange 
will not necessarily need to be equally fully considered here, nor will the 
conclusion in regard to what Sir R. (tiffeu designates ‘ fictitious securities * 
be capable of simple application to what is sometimes called ‘fictitious 
grain. ^ 

It may be not superfluous to sketch the leading features of the market 
organisation, the influence of which we seek to trace. In so doing, it will 
be necessary to remember that we have not simply to consider bargains, 
the fulfilment of which is contracted to take place at some future* date. 
It need not be argued that such bargains are regularly made in every 
department of life, and that no \ery special interest attaches to the 
investigation of the influence of the custom of making contracts wliich, 
from the nature of the ca*3e, are incapable of instant fulfilment. More- 
over, such contracts are, in many cases, eminently speculative, though 
greater speculation may occur in cases where no such contract is made. 
The builder who undertakes to build a Town Hall at a definite price is 
making a contract for future delivery of goods ; but it is the builder who 
erects houses with the expectation of disposing of them when finished — 
who makes, in respect of them, no contract for delivery at a definite price 
and time — who is commonly referred to as the * speculative ^ builder. It is 

• Stock Exolianffe Securities: An Essay on. the General Carnes of Fluclnaiions in 
their Price. By Robert Giffeii. 1877. 
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not unnecessary to recall such facts, inasmuch as some confusion frequently 
arises in reference to the relation of ‘futures’ and ‘speculation.’ 

As stated, then, the problem which needs investigation is not the 
inlluence on price movements of forward contracts, such as the purchase 
and sale of a cargo of wheat actually on passage which may be sold in 
anticipation of its arrival, but of an entirely diti'erent class of contracts. 
In these contracts one leading feature is that the goods bought and sold 
are not dealt in by sample, but tlndr quality is determined by reference to 
certain standards established by some responsible organisation. Tn wheat 
the standard may be, for example, as in London (for American wheat), 
No. 1, Northpvo^ or, as is usual in Liverpool, No. 2, Whiter (or Sjyriiig) ; 
in cotton, it may be what is known ;is middling uplands when American 
cotton is in question, fullg good fair for Egyptian, and similarly in re- 
gard to other commodities. The buyer need not be able to discriminate 
between good and bad wheat, he may conceivably not be capable of dis- 
tinguishing wheat from barley, but the ((uality of the wheat to which he 
become.s entitled is nevertlieless determinate. Rules are laid down by the 
Associations of Grain Dealers in leading centres such as Chicago, Duluth, 
New York, Liverpool, <tc., for maintaining the standard according to 
which any actual parcel of wheat is determined to be of standard gi ade or 
not, the American centres further grading into several classes, under 
Government supervision. One distinction between dealing by sample 
and dealing in standard grades is that in the former case slight ditier- 
ences would be likely to exist between the qualities to which any two 
bargains had reference ; in tlic latter case all bargains in a standard 
grade are on the same level in the matter of the quality of the produce 
which is capable of being used for their fulhlinent. Further, by custom 
or by rule, the quantity dealt in on any contract is, if not the same, 
alway.s a multiple of a standard quantity, e.g. 1,800 or 5,000 centals of 
wheat in Loudon and Liverj)ool r(‘spectively. 

If, then, the date named for delivery be the same for any two con- 
tracts (and the custom of naming, not a day, but a month, or two 
months even, within which delivery may be made, helps to produce ready 
coincidence in this matter), the only point of ditlerenco remaining is the 
price. DiRer<‘nt contracts for the delivery in one and the same month of 
the .same number of units (of wheat or cotton or oilier produce) of the 
usual standard grade will, except in the matter of ‘ price, be as nearly 
identical and as interchangeable for all pi*actical purposes as two bonds of 
a municipality for equal amounts, if not as much so as tw'o Bank of England 
notes of the same denomination. To the man who has bought and sold 
equal amounts of the same giade for the same period of delivery there 
remains no concern in the actual goods ; he is concerned merely in the 
relation of the prices of the sale and purchase. 

But a further development of the organisation of markets where this 
class of business is largely transacted is also of importance, as affecting 
the facilities for carrying on such dealings, namely, the establishment of 
Clearing Houses, and the introduction of a system of periodical settle- 
ments. These are effected daily in some cases, weekly in others, while in 
some markets no settlement takes place before the term of the bargain 
has expired. 

To indicate the purpose and operation of clearing-houses and short settle- 
ments, reference to a hypothetical example may be made. Suppose that 
in January A sells 50,000 centals (or, say, 10,000 (quarters) of wheat to B. 
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(The standard grade need not be here specified, provided that the fact that 
the bargain is one in wheat of a named standard grade be remembered.) 
The wheat is to be delivered in May, and the price to be paid is, say, 0**. 
per cental. Suppose tlie term to run out and that B has not found a 
convenient opportunity of reselling at a profit in fact, that he expected 
that the price would rise, while it falls steadily and persistently. When 
May comes B must either take charge of the wheat and pay for it in full, 
or, if he has no facilities for doing so, will Ik* forced to s('ll ; in fact, the 
latter may be his only means of providing the funds with which to pay 
for his purchase. If the price has fallen to 5.9. Go?., he realises 1,250^. 
less than ho needs to make this payment. Should this be not a solitary 
contract, but one of a score, averaging equally bad results, the dealer, if 
not a wealthy man, may find it difficult to provide the means of paying 
for his purchases, and his bankruptcy may prevent such payment being 
made 

The holder of the wheat, A, may find that such a failure of B leaves 
him to sell the wheat as best ho can, and face the loss the risk of which 
his sale to B ought to have removed from his shoulders. The short-settle- 
ment system aims at reducing the risk of loss due to the assumption by 
v'oak dealers of risks greater than the funds at their disposal enabli* them 
to coA er, and thus at rendering business more secure, and, being more se- 
cure, capable of being carried on with narrower profits. The parties to the 
contract may (or in some cases must) deposit a sum of money sufficient to 
cover any probable loss due to variation of price for a short time, and, 
if prices vary beyond what the deposit can make good, must increase* the 
deposit. Thus, in the above case, the deposit may have been, .say, 5 per 
cent, of the contract pi ico, or 750/. Should the price fall so as to indicate 
to one party the loss of the whole of this margin in case of realisatitm at 
the price of the day, he may decide tliat it is better to accept so much of 
loss than to risk a greater, and he is helped to this decision by the need of 
providing the means of meeting a greater loss, should it occur. The man 
who would be most likely to fail to meet his obligations on their maturity 
being, in general, the man ino.st likely to find it difficult to spare the 
deposit money from his business capital, is precisely the man who is, so to 
speak, warned off by tlie pr{‘ssure of the need to maintain the deposit. 
In the case assumed, were the oflicial price to fall to 5.9. 11c?. on some 
day shortly following the conclusion of the contract, the buyer would be 
required to find 50,000 ponce, or 208/. ds. 86/., and to pay it, together 
with a further margin. Should a further fall occur he would need to ])ay 
a corresponding sum, while, in case of a recovery, he would be entitled to 
receive part of his deposit again. This necessity to face losses as they 
occur may be a hardship to a man whose ultimate forecast of profit is 
realised, should the market go against him steadily and heavily for a con- 
siderable part of the period between the contract and the due date of its 
fulfilment. Yet, on the whole, the short- settlement system and the putting 
up of margins do certainly tend to prevent men from assuming risks 
beyond the power of their mean.s to cover. The fact that, to persons who 
would have no desire to make a contract for future delivery of goods and 
to accept delivery in due course, a facility is afforded to op(*rate on the 
market and to attempt to snatch profits fron day-to-day fluctuations in 
prices, tluj daily (or weekly) settlement enabling tlu‘m to make their 
attempt and be very shortly free of all responsibility in regard to it, not 
needing even to wait for the distant delivery month for the realisation of 
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the profit (if n,ny) they may make, has been used to cast odium on the 
system of sliort internu'diate settlements. It is true that the system does 
offer facilities for speculation in more price- movements as distinct from 
dealing in com modi ti(‘s, but the other fact must also be borne in mind 
that it serves to cheek wild speculation by weak dealers unable to meet 
the losses which thc'.y were nevertheless very ready to face before the 
system was introduced. 

The example of dii cjct <lcaling between two persons, \\hich has been 
used, will not .sc*i-v<‘ to give an accurate idea of the situation. It is 
common to ha\e a laige number of persons involved in such transactions. 
Not only have we A scaling to B, but B to C, C to i), and so on for a 
scoi’(* of links perhaps. The liquidation of such a transaction is greatly 
facilitated by bringing the linst seller and the last buyer into direct relations 
with (*ach other, since' the intermediate dealers aio concerned (unless in 
case of a failure t(» fulfil contracts) only with the differences between 
the prices at which they have bought and sold respectively. The 
unravelling of the complex .series of payments and passing of deli\erv 
orders, &c., which, in a long .series, involved delay and dilficulty when 
no oi-ganisation for the purpose existed, is, in many leading markets, 
accomplished through the medium of a clearing house. It is unnecessaiy 
to describe the organisation in any detail,’ though the existence of these 
facilities must be borne in mind, inasmuch as purely speculative trainsac- 
tions, as well as tin* proce.ss of dealing in which actual delivery of goods 
takes place, appear to profit by them. In particular, one feature has 
attracted some attention and provoked adverse criticism, namely, that 
where the necessities of ])iisiness bring about a state of things in 
which the original seller becomes in turn a buyer of the same delivery, 
the series of (lealers. A, B, C, D, tire., ends as well as begins with A, and 
the pas.sing of any warehouse receipt or other form of claim to a specific 
lot of goods becomes a mere form. The interests of all parties in such 
a closed ring are confined to price differences. The settlement of such 
transactions by th(‘ process of ‘ ringing out,’ when an in\oice and a formal 
tender are passed rouiul tlu' ring, appears to some to indicate an objection- 
able facility afforded to those who practically bet on price -changes, and 
it is apparently desired in some quarters to suppress these facilities in 
order to suppress tlu* transactions thus described. 

The result of tlu* elaborate organisation of markets for dealing in 
futures ill commodities is that it has become possible to buy or sell for 
future delivery without difficulty, and at prices publicly and regularly 
quoted. Those who desire to ensure supplies of any commodity for 
which a market so organised exists can do so without difficulty, while 
those who desire to secure themselves against future fluctuations in the 
price of raw produce, whether as buyers or sellers, are provided with 
the means of doing so. 

Attention must be particularly given to the use of dealings in 
futures in providing insurance against price- changes, for no small 
amount of importance attaclms both directly and indirectly to this. 
It accounts, in pai*t, for the fact, so troublesome to stnne critics, that far 
larger amounts of produce are sold for future delivery than could possibly 
be delivered. The tendorable quality is determinate, and though tliere 

^ For details as to cotton dealings in Liverpool, cf. Ellison’s Cotton Trade of (ircat 
Britain^ chap. iv. 
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iijiiy lo enormous quantities of produce of inf(*rior quality, it cannot 
be tendered in fulfilment of an ordinary future contract ; or, if tenders 
below the standard quality are, .as in some cases, permitted, the limits 
of such deficiency in quality which are acceptable are narrow, and a 
pecuniary allowance must be made for the deficiency. 

The purchase or sale of regular futures contracts is made, how(*ver, 
to serve as .a hedge against too great loss from the variation in price 
of classes of produce not actually deliverable on such contracts, and, 
indeed, for some dealings in goods produced from the raw material to 
which contracts refer. This use of the futures- contract depends on the 
fairly close accord betwetai the movements in price of ditterent quali- 
ties of the saim; commodity. The accord is not exact, but it generally 
suffices to render the hedge effective in some degree. To illustrate, wo 
Lake the spot prices of middling American cotton and gt)od fair Per- 
nambuco at Liverpool on Marcli 29 and May 17 of the current year. 
The former stood at 5 .it the earlier date, at the later. The 

Pernambuco quotations were 6(/. and 5^V/. Of the variation of {r/. shown 
in the latter price, were shared by the former. Hence, in a great 
degree, futures in American would have served as a hedge against 
valuations in price of Pernambuco almost as well as against variations 
in price of American itself. As a direct insurance in dealings in the same 
commodity as that named in the futures-contract, that contract is 
obviously serviceable. An importer who purchases a shipload of wheat, 
anticipating to sell it on arrival at a certain price, will sell futures 
to an amount corresponding to the quantity of actual wheat he has 
bought. If the price has fallen when the goods arrive, the amount received 
from their sale will be reduced, but, on the other hand, the cost of 
repurchase of the futures- con tract will have also fallen, and to an 
amount which will cover the bulk, if not the whole, of the loss on the 
sale of the actual grain. So, also, in case of a forward sale, the risk of 
loss through price -variation may be effectively insured against by .a 
pui chasc and subsequent resale of a futures-contract. 

The facility of dealing in these contracts, then, affords a moans of 
reducing risk of financial loss in the handling of the actual produce, 
both that which is of such quality as to be tcmderable on the contracts, 
and that which is not of such quality. Its use in covering the latter class 
of dealings leads to a considerable excess of dealings in futures over actu.al 
deliveries of tenderabh* grades. Now, in considering the influence on 
prices of the modern system of dealings in futures, the reduction of the 
risk assumed by various sections of dealers must be given a prominent 
place. The margin of profit which is sufficient to support dealings of 
a comparatively safe character is much smaller than that necessary 
when risk is considerable. Even though the goods pass through the 
hands of more numerous dealers than formerly, the cost of handling 
may be reduced through the reduction of the risks of the dealers. We 
hav(^ been unable to obtain any satisfactory means of determining to what 
extent the cost of liandling (apart from elevator charges and freight 
charges) h.as been reduced, but we have seen no reason for supposing that 
it has been increased, as seems to be suggested by some who direct atten- 
tion to the large number of hands through which a futures-contract may 
pass, and the accumulation of commissions which is suggosttal in conse- 
quence. The fact that dealings in wheat futures in Liverpool, for 
example, amount to from twelve to twenty or thirty tiTn(*s the amount of 
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the wheat actually tendered against these dealings, does not necessarily 
imply that every quarter of imported wheat has to bear the weight of a 
score of commissions to brokers for handling futures- contracts 

It seems.hardly necessary to repeat at length what has been sulliciently 
often made clear, that the futures-contract entered into by a dealer who 
actually proposes to demand delivery of, or make a tender of, the produce 
represented by it, cannot be distinguished from the contract entered into 
by a dealer who does not propose to handle either the goods named in the 
contract or any other goods in respect of the price- variations of which 
the said contract may be used as a hedge. The point may be made clear 
by giving an example of the actual form used, selecting for that purpose 
the following : — 

No. 26 —FUTURE DEf.lVERY CONTRACT -AMERICAN RED WHEAT. 


i 


s 



THE LIVERPOOL CORN TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED. 


LnUItPOOL, 181) 

We have this day SOLD to on the 

ternus of the Printed Rules of the Liverpool Corn Trade Association, Limited, 

say Centals American Red Wheat 

(grown East of the Rooky Mountains in the United States of North America 
Canada), of quality not lower than the Standards of No. 2 Winter or 
No. 2 Spring, as adopted by the Liverpool Coin Tiade Association, Tamitcd, 

and in force for the specified time of dehveiy, at per 100 Ih, 

to be delivered during ex store, in Li\cipool, or, at 

Sellers’ option, in Birkenhead at an allowance to the Buyers of One Fai thing 
per cental. The Wheat to be iii fair merchantable condition ; a slight diy 
warmth not to be objected to. 

Payment as per Rule 8, allowing interest equal to three mouths from date of 
being ready for delivery. 

This Contract is made betnrni yoursclres and ourselves^ and not hy or mth 
any person, whether disclosed or not, on whose instructions or for whoM' hem fit 
the same may hare been entered into. 

Amcivlod IKth Octobi*!, 1S97. 

Tn foift' on and aftPi 1st .Tanu.u>, ls9s. 

Entered at Stationers’ Hall and sold ouh it tlu 
Clpuring House of the Awsosi ition 


The examination of this form will suffice to show that it would be a 
practical impossibility to distinguish the simple gambling from the (so- 
called) legitimate dealings for the purpose of suppressing the former. 

Apart from objections to gambling as gambling, the allegations as to the 
ellect of modern dealings in futures appear to attribute to them inlluences 
of two kinds : (a) that they tend to depress prices, and are in fact respon- 
sible for much of the fall in price of such commodities as wheat and cotton 
which has taken place in the last twenty-five years ; (6) that they cause 
market-prices to be much less steady than they would be if left to be 
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determined by the trcansactions of dealers handling the actual goods alone. 
It will be convenient to consider these views separately, and to make such 
comparisons of the actual course of market-prices as seem most likely to 
throw light on the subject. 

Eirst is the influence on the general price-level. The reason for 
asserting that this has been depressed by dealings in futures appears to 
be, when the statements of the advocates of this view are considered, 
chiefly that other caus(‘s are inadequate to produce the result actually 
experienced. We do not think it is necessary to support our dissent from 
this view by indications of the influences to which the fall in some prices, 
especially those of wheat, maize, and other grtain, should be attributed. 
To do so would be to travel far outside the matter referred to us. It will 
sufiice to say that we hold it to be necessary to show how the operathm 
of the futures market can depress the general price-level of the goods dealt 
in. In only one way can we admit a real depressing influence, and that 
is through reducing the cost of handling : d.c., the price may be reduced to 
the consumer without a reduction of price to the producer of the raw com- 
modity by cheapening the marketing (as wtdl as the freight) charges. 
Such a reduction of price would reduce the return to all those producers 
h(*twi*en whom and the consuming regions but little expense of carriag(‘ 
intervened. It is an important point to examine, therefore, whether the 
ri'turn received by the American farmer in the great wheat- producing 
areas has been reduced largely— wheth(»r it has been n‘duced as much pro- 
portionately as have prices generally. This is a point not very easy to 
determine. The U.S. Department of Agriculture compiles a figure 
which is given as the average farm -price of wheat at the beginning of 
December. Comparing this with the average export-price of wlieat from 
the U.8., we have (see for extended table Appendix) : — 


Years 

18C9-78 

1889-98 


A\ erage farm pi icc. 
Contb per bushel 
. 104-7 

. 0G-r> 


Years ending 
dune 80 
1 870-79 
1890-99 


Average export price. 
Cents per bushel 
. 127-0 
. 79-7 


These figures indicate a fall of not very difierent proportions in the 
two prices. The freight-rates from Chicago to New York,' compiled by 
Mr. J. C. Brown, of the New York Produce Exchange, show a reduction 
of the all-rail rate of over 12 cents per bushel, of the lake-and-rail rate 
of 1 1 cents, and of the lake-and-canal rate of over 9 cents, comparing the 
same two periods. 


Avornge Itatfs. Cents per Bushel. 

Years Lake and Canal Lake and Rail All Rail 

1870-79 . . . 14-8 . . . 18-6 . . . 26-0 

1890-99 ... 6-2 .. . 7-3 .. . lH-0 


The reduced cost of transportation seems, in the light of these figures, 
capable of accounting for all, and maybe more than all, the difference 
between the fall in the farm and export prices. If these figures were 
really representative, the conclusion would be that charges other than 
freight have possibly increased, .since the fall in price falls short of the 
fall in freight, by the all-rail routes, between Chicago and New York. 


Cf. Statistical A hstraei of the United States. 
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It is not, however, satisfactory to compare the fall of price at a parti- 
cular date in the year on the farm with the average fall registered in a 
year. A distinctly useful corrective to the idea that the prices of recent 
years at places near the great producing regions are without precedent, is 
afforded by the record of monthly averages of prices of wh(‘at at Cin- 
cinnati which are given in the ‘Cincinnati Price-Current’ (for table see 
Appendix). The range of pr ices of the ten years 1844 -.53 would compare 
quite closely with those of the past fifteen years. The lowest figures, those of 
1894, do not touch the level reached in the course of 1840. It is true that 
for long periods— for example in the dozen years ending 1882 the fluctua- 
tions of price centred about a level some 50 per cent, above that about which 
the fluctuations of 1844 -.53, or those of the years since 188.5, have centred. 
But it does not seem necessary to invoke the aid of the modern market 
organisation to account for a return to tin* level of half a century ago. 

Tt is further of importance to recall the fact that in another great 
staple, cotton, the lowest prices of recent years hardly fell below those 
registered early in the century. The table of average prices of middling 
American cotton, which is given in the Appendix {cf. p. 435), shows that, 
whatever may be the influences which have depressed the prices of cotton 
of late years, the level reached is practically that of the period before the 
Am(*rican Civil War. Any suggestion of the need of an influence from 
the futures-market to produce the actual result would appear unnecessaiy. 

It may be granted that absolute* certainty cannot, on this point, be 
reached from the evaniin.aiion of .statistical compilations. A considera- 
tion of the matter from the point of view of the probable influence of an 
active futures -market, howevei, shows tio point where a permanent de- 
pressing influence can arise. Tin* facilities for short-selling are, it is 
true, considerable, but the ‘bear’ must cover his sales, and hence he 
mu.st, in the (*nd, support the market by biiying. And, it may be added, 
the organisation affords as great facilities to the ‘ bull ’ as to the ‘ bear,’ so 
that, whatever the effect on the fluctuations of price, the increase of both 
buying and soiling would hardly ])roduce a strong pressure which, in the 
long run, is all in one direction. The depressing effect of sales of wind- 
wheat is hardly the same as in the stock m.arkets is produced by the in- 
troduction of fictitious securitic.s. The sales, as stated, must be cov ered 
by purchases, and that within a limited time. Hence the nature of the 
commodities ‘fictitious wheat’ and ‘fictitious securities’ is not the 
same. 

A not uninstructive illustration is afforded by the recent experience 
of the Berlin market. As a result of the Bourse Law of 1896, the active 
dealings in that market have been restricted within very much narrower 
limits than formerly. The form of contract which is no longer legal there 
is still legal in Liverpool, London, Amsterdam, and elsewhere, and to these 
centres much of the business formerly transacted in Berlin is practically 
transferred. Berlin is cut oft* from that close contact with the world- 
market which was maintained so long as the methods of transacting busi- 
n(‘ss there were similar to those in use elsewhere. The result is shown in 
the annexed table (p. 430), showing the av^erage level of price in Liverpool, 
Amsterdam, and Berlin in each of the last eight years, from which it will 
be seen that the check on futures business in that market has certainly 
not raised the price there relatively to that on the great markets of the 
world. Berlin prices have shown, indeed, a smaller excess over those 
representing the free markets of Europe since than before the Bourse 
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Law. Tt should be added that there has been no change in the customs 
duty on wheat or rye to nullify the comparison. 



Wheat, per 100 lb. 

[ Rye, per 100 lb. 


Year 

Berlin 

Liverpool 

(Californian) 

Berlin 

Amsterdam 


n. d. 

s. d. 

». d. 


d. 

1892 

7 8> 

7 i-i 

7 8^- 

6 

94 

189;{ 

6 

6 lOi 

6 lOi 

4 

7} 

1894 

5 lU 

4 IH 

5 If 

3 

n 

1896 

6 21 

n 2i 

6 3 

3 

H 

1896 

6 10 

r> loi 

6 2f 

3 

Si 

1897 

7 7i 

7 1 

5 8f 

4 

3 

1S98 

8 

7 (ii 

6 4J 

6 4| 

6 

OJ, 

1899 

6 9i 

6 8 

5 



lleference may also be made to the fact that the acLiv^e operation of a 
market in futures has not in every case been accompanied by a declining 
level of price. A conspicuous example to the contrary is coflee. 

The second, and in some sense alternative, suggestion as to the eliect 
of dealings in futures, is that they result in greater unsteadiness of price 
than would exist without them. Here what maybe called the theoretical 
presumption is rather of an opposite tendency. In the weeks following 
harvest, the pressure of abundant supply is likely to depress prices less, 
when, on the demand side, the provision for the whole season is regularly 
influencing buyers through the operation of a well -organised machinery ; 
while a secured pro^'ision for future needs through the same means seems 
likely to modify the pressure of buying in a market which for some reason 
is temporarily short of supplies An active market will show more 
numerous small fluctuations, but the greater movements will, in the 
majority of cases, be reduced in intensity as the natural result of active 
dealings in futures. Ckirners are not excludeil, but the growing magni- 
tude of operations is, as experience sufficiently shows, rendering successful 
manipulation of corners more and more difficult. An active market is 
frequently a sensitive market and subject to scares, but it is able to 
recover from these scares more completely and rapidly than an inactive 
market. The world wide range of operations is a constant influence in 
restraint of manipulations contrary to ihe general iiiovenieiits which th(i 
actual state of supply and of demand tends to set up. The dcjajers who 
sell short in anticipation of a fall, or attempt to control supplies in order 
to profit by a rise, must either possess such large resources as to bo able 
to force the market to move as they wish (and this, as stated, is becoming 
increasingly difficult on any extensive scale), or they must gauge correctly 
the movements before they set in. If dealers persistently opposed the 
trend of prices as resulting from actual supply and demand, they would 
as persistently lose, which would, in the long run, mean their disappear- 
ance from the market. In anticipating a movem(mt which \could in any 
case be realised, the force of the movement is likely to be modified. 

The attention of the Committee has been given to the possibility of 
measuring the comparative degret^ of stability of prices before and since 
the creation of the groat trading in futures. For the purpose of gauging 
the relative degrees of fluctuation, in different markets and at different 
times, two indices have been worked out. One is the well-known Stayi- 
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dard Deviation^ or, as it is sometimes called, the ProhabJe Error ^ of a 
series of quotations as compared with the mean of the whole series em- 
ployed. It seemed possible, however, that some serious fluctuations 
would escape notice in this measure, in cases where rapid but only 
moderately violent movements, now upwards, now downwards, charac- 
terised the market quotations. A few very large variations schemed 
capable of outweighing numerous smaller but quite serious movements. 
To avoid possibility^ of a misleading result, therefore, the mean actual 
diflerence between each quotation and that immediately following it has 
also been calculated, and forms a second measure of the degree of varia- 
bility of the price. In these comparisons the movements of wheat pric<*s 
have been deemed sufficient. 

The available series of daily quotations did not extend over a 
sufliciently long period to make their use for our purpose quite satisfac- 
tory. To test in some degree how far less frequent quotations might be 
used without greatly disturbing the index obtained, some calculations 
were made of the Standard Deviation for certain daily quotations and 
other weekly quotations. The results indicate that the relative intensity 
of fluctuations may be fairly well measured by weekly prices. 

It may be added that the S.D. of a series of weekly prices coincided 
with remarkabh' closeness to that of a monthly series derived from them 
over a period of half a century. The percentage of standard deviation to 
average price is not widely different in the two oases. We have, tliere- 
fore, considered that the relative steadiness of prices may be sufficiently 
indicated from the weekly prices afforded in the Gazette Average Price of 
English Wheat. ITas the English farmer been subject to a less or greater 
degree of fluctuation in the price of his wheat since futures-markets have 
dominated those prices ? 

Jn the diagram annexed (see Appendix, Plate IV.), anil in the tables 
wliich accompany it, the comparison over fifty years is shown. Calendar 
years have been used because the use of a fixed date from which to reckon 
the cereal year introduced the <lifficulty that it sometimes threw pric(‘- 
movements of two harvests into one so-called cereal year. Were the 
c(*real year able to be taken, the fluctuation shown might be somewhat 
reduced. Tlie computation of the S. D. for these years, making each 
year begin with September, has been made, and no great differtmee would 
be shown had those results been plotted on the diagram in plact* of 
those for calendar years. The summary of the tables in the .VppendiA 
is as follows : 


Avt'rnye itf En</li,di 


Pc*riocl . ... 

1.S50-5J) 

18GU 


1870-7U ^ 

iHSa S!) 



s d. 


d. 

, i 

s. </ 1 

.V. 

d. 

.V, d. 

Average Price d. per quarter 

4 

51 

1 

1 51 5 1 

:i7 


2s y 

Standard Deviation 

4 41 

4 

n 1 

t .S 104 1 

1 


2 G] 

Mean Weekly Movement 

0 1()7 

0 


0 7,‘ , 

0 


0 Til 


The gradual narrowing of the range of variation is a noteworthy 
feature of tlie table. The fact tliat, considered as a pcTccntage of the 
price, the variability h is hardly been reduced, is equally noteworthy ; bet 
it is a disputable })oint wliether the actual money amount of the 
variability is not rather to be taken into account than the percentage 
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variability. Attention may be especially called to the fact that, except 
for the disturbance due to the Leiter corner, the period of comparative 
stability in the Gazette Average^ Price, stability in the sense of fre(*dom 
from violent fluctuations, sets in precisely at the time wlien the organisa- 
tion of the futures-mark(‘ts had reached that stagt* to wliich their ojj- 
ponents attribute malign results. 

A comparison of the relati\ e variability of prices in different centres 
is also not without interest. In the following tabte the movements in 
lierlin. New York, Chicago, and Liverpool are compared in each of the 
last four years, in shillings and pence per cental of 100 lb. 


- 

18U6 

1MI)7 

' 1S')S is'jt) 


s. 

d. 

_ 

<. li 

1 s 

s 


Berlin: S D. 



G' 


Hi 


M D.M 


3 

\ 




Average Price 

G 

ai 

7 71 

s 




Winter Wheat 

Spring Wlieat ,WinU i 

Wluat Wmti 

Wll.Mt 

New York : S D. 


H 


' 1 

L' 


M.D.M. 



7 


r. 

1 

Average Price 

5 

•H 

6 ;{• 


7‘ f) 


( 'liicago (Spring) . S.D . 



C‘ 

1 



M.D.M. 



7 

1 

U’ 1 

1 

Average Price 

1 


6 2^ 

0 

4 

iii 

Liverpool: S.D 

_ 

_ 

O'; 

1 

1 

1.1 

M.D.M. 

- 

— 

I 


1 

i 

Average Price 

- 

— 

G 0*t’ 

7 




S D. - Standard Deviation, M D.M. = Mean Daily Movoiuent 


The restrictions imposed on Berlin business ha\e not, .ipparently, 
increased the steadiness of prices, w'hich is a fe<iture in w hicli an influence 
was anticipated by the advocates of the restriction. 

We have failed to find any conclu.sive evidence in favour of the theory 
that prices hav e been depressed as a eonseciuence of the development of 
markets for future delivery business, and have found reason for believing 
that in point of steadiness some change for the betti'r is traceable since 
the influence of these markets became great. These conclusions are in 
accord with the deductions w'hich a theoretic examination of the question 
yields. 

In what precedes the word ‘futures^ lias been uniformly used to 
indicate the kind of business contemplated. The distinction between the 
contract for delivery within a definite future period of time and the 
contract which confers the right to demand that such a bargain shall be 
entered upon at a definite price seemed to be conveniently made by 
reserving the name ‘ option ’ to the latter class of contract, although 
actual practice in this matter is not quite definite and consistent. To 
make a distinction not always made in practice seemed calculated to avoid 
confusion. 
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APPENDIX. 

Table T. — Wheat and Metize: Ave7'a(/e Fai'in Price, Averarjo P^ice at Chicago 
and Xeiv Yorl', and Average Eapoi-i Price in (^ents per bu'^hel.^ 


Wheat 




1 Avc'rage 



A\ eragt' 

A\<‘i .i<>o 



A\eiage 

Yc.ir 

I’m 111 

Chicaejn 

Vow York 

Kxjioit 

F.nni 

Clnrago New York 

1 Expoit 


Plu c 



lhu*o 

J’l u «• 



1 Price 

! i 

1840 


44 

joa.i , 

95 



13’ 

67 

i - 

1841 




113 1 

95 

— 

3l" 

60 1 

1 

1842 

„ 

1 - 

113 1 

112 1 

— 1 

27 1 

fil.’ i 

— 1 

]84;4 

— 

' 17 

' 04,^ 1 

85 


20 

53’ ! 

— 1 

1844 


5-. 

1 0(5" 

00 

— 

i 

50" 


1815 

i 

52 

07.i 

8(5 

— 

3(5 1 

.50^ 1 

~ ^ 

184(> 

- 

40 

103.1 

10 4 1 

— 

25 

(55 1 

_ ' 

1847 

— 

n.i 

135" 

137 

— 

37\ 

81’, 

1 

1818 


72 

121 

131 



(5:5" 


1810 

— 

50 

101 

11 4 


T()\ 

(51 

— 

1850 


(ui 

10(5 

10(5 


.3 5" 

(5r. 

_ 

1851 


54 ^ 

j>5;. 

100 


.3:') 

6.3" 


1852 


iT 

103’, 

05 

— 

.57 ’ 

(5(5 


185:} 

- 

75 

1.50’ 

112 


47“' 

71 


1 85 1 

— 

07 

JS4 

1.75 


l(> 

7(5’ 


1855 


i:3i 

210 

1(5(5 

— 

58 V 

04" 


1 85(; 


143 

l.'iO 

185 

— 

42.’ 

60 


1857 

- - 

03 

148’ 

153 

— 

1(5 

73 


1 858 

— 

(52 

lO.^" 

102 

1 

1 

41 

68’ 


IS.iO 

- 

7’^ 

123 

05 



85.’, 


18(10 

— 

o/\ 

121 

, 08 ' 

— 


73" 

- 

18(J1 

- 

71 \ 

111 

, 123 



50 

1 64 1 1 

1 8(12 

, o:i 7 

7:\\ 

118.’ 

! 114 

34*8 i 

1 

50 

1 55 

18(i;’> 

1 114 

07" 

12(5.’ 

120 

60*0 


83’, 

65 8 ’ 

1 8(i 1 

183*1 

14(V. 

183.’ 

133 

90*5 

- 

144" 

S1*S 

18(55 

, 14(53 

117" 

175^ 

101 

4(5 ' 


123.^ 

1.30 

18(5(. 

210 (5 

1 15i 

181 

141 

(58*3 

— 

88" 

81 0 

18(;7 

' 1 <(0 

103 

228 

127 

70 5 


117.’, 

100 

18(58 

142 1 

17(5 

213 

100 

(52*8 

__ i 

120" 

117 5 

18(50 

1 04 1 

111 

1 t5i 

130 

75 3 

- 

100 

0(5 S 

1870 

104 2 

02 

118 

120 

54 9 1 

1 — 

0‘>.’, 

02 5 

1871 

125 8 

121 

118 

132 

18*2 1 

i 

77" 

75 0 

1872 

124 

120.' 

155’ 

147 

1 39 8 

39 1 

70 

69*5 

1873 

1 115 1 

lilt 

1.M5.’ 

1 131 

48*6 1 

33 ! 

(5:5 

(5(*S 

187 4 

1 04-1 

113" 

142.’. 

' 143 

G4-7 

! (54 

85 

71 0 

1 875 

100 • 

101 

121" 

112 

42 

1 (5U 

81 ^ 

81 8 

1 S7() 

103*7 

1024 

123 

1‘'4 

;i7 

45.’ 

(52’. 

()7'2 

1877 

108 2 

127" 

110 

117 

1 35*8 

4.5’ 

58" 

5s 7 

1878 

77 7 

00.’, 

121’, 

134 

' 31 8 

1 , 

53’. 

.5(5 2 


' Avorai’c farm pricos from Reports of U.S. Department of Agriculture T’rieo's 
at Chicago and New York (spring wheat) from the IJ.S. Senate Report of 1S1)8 on 
Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transpoitation from 1840 tO 1801 ; and for later years, 
for Now York (winter wheat), from the U.S. Statistical Abstract, and for Chicago 
fiom Me’^srs. Howard, Bartels, A' Cos Record of Statistical Information. 

1000, F F 
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Taljle I. (continued ) — Wheat and Maize : Average Farm Price, Average Price 
Chicago and New Yorh, and Average Krjwrt Price in Cents jier hiishel. 




Wheat 

Year 

Average ^ 
Faun 

1 Chicago 

1S79 

Pri( e 

nos 

!)r> 

' 18S0 

95*1 

10(P 

, ISSl 

1192 

1 1 2 }. 

I 1882 

SS 2 

1 122'. 

J S.S.J 

91 1 

' 99 ' 

IS81 

r.j:, 

85 

1 ssn 

77 1 

82 

i 3 SSC* 

(;s*7 

77 

1SS7 

os 1 

75 


92 <5 

M’. 

1 1 SSI) 

09 8 

9o7 

ISOO 

S3S 

85“ 

1S{)1 

S8 9 

95^. 

1 1802 

02 4 I 

79“ 

1893 

r)3’8 I 

GS 

i ISIM 

19 1 

57 

1S‘).7 

50 !l 

i\'P 

Isim; 

72 G 

(hP 

1 1897 

SO 8 

S6 

1 

58 2 

90 

1 89!) 

58* 1 

7n 


New Yorlv 

A\eragc I 
Expoit 1 

Avi'iage 

Faun 

_l 

Piue 

l»rico 

no 

107 

37 5 

12H 

125 

39 0 

125 

111 

63 0 

129 

119 ' 

48 4 

100 

113 

42 1 

95* 

107 

35-7 

!)0'. 

SO 

32 8 

S7 

S7 

30 0 

87 

S9 

11-4 

92’ 

85 ' 

3i-l 

95" 

!>0 

2S 3. 

91 

8H ' 

50 0 

100 

93 , 

10 0 

!)1 , 

103 ' 

39 3 

74 1 

SO 

3G-5 

01 

07 

15 7 

07 

5 s 

25 3 

7s 

05 

21 5 

95’ 

75 

26*3 

95 

98 

28*7 

792 

75 

30 3 


Maize 


Chicago New York j 

1 1 

Average 

Export 

Price 

33’. 

47 1 

47*1 

:17 

65 

51-3 

49 

on. 1 

55-2 

00 1 

76“ j 

00 8 

50’. 

01 ' 

08 

51 

(>1 

01 1 

11 

52 

5 1 0 

30 

17 

49-S 

3s2 

IS’ 

47 9 

4S 

5s’ 

55 0 

31 

13“ 

17*4 

35 

13’. 

11 8 

57 

07 

57* 1 

40 

51 1 

55' 1 

39 1 

50 

53-4 

13 

51 ' 

40 2 

40 

172 

52'9 

20 

.11 

:!7’S 

o-ji 

A 

32 

30 0 

31’. 

37’ 

35 5 

33 i 

11’“ ' 

39 0 


Tauth TT . — Price of Wheat at Cineimiati. Cont^ per hvshft. 



Ye.u j 

Pii(o 

\ O ll 

Pi lie 

Y(>a. 

Pi ire 

1811 

1 09 

1863 

79 

1SS2 

117 

1845 1 

70 

1861 

82 

1 SS3 

, 107 

1846 1 

00 

1865 

I 115 

1881 

1 91 

1847 1 

83 

1860 

1 180 

1886 

1 93 

1848 j 

1 

1807 

1!)2 

18M) 

82 

1849 ‘ 

' 78 

1S08 

156 

1SS7 

79 

1S.50 

80 

1869 

101 

1888 

92 

1S51 1 

00 

1870 

100 

1 889 

81 

1852 1 

02 

1871 

121 

1890 

89 

1853 ' 

85 

1872 

111 

1S91 1 

99 

1851 

134 

1873 

132 

1892 i 

81 

1856 j 

150 

1871 

108 

1893 

01 

1 850 1 

114 

1875 

100 

1894 

51 

1 857 

107 

1 870 

89 

18!)5 

00 

185S 

S3 

1877 

131 

18!U; 

72 

1 S59 

117 

187S 

96 

1897 

8!) 

1800 

115 

1879 

104 

1898 



1801 

89 

1880 

109 

1899 



1862 1 

SI 

1881 1 

1 1 
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Table III . — Avcrago (iazoifo Price of English Wheat, Si andnrd Peiiation and 
Mean Weekly Movement. Shillings and Pence per Quarter. 


— - 

— 

— 

_ 

1 



■" - 



— 

Year 

Average 

Price 

Rtanclard 

Deviation 

Mean 1 
Wetkly 1 
Movement 

Year 

A\ erago 
Price 

Stan<lai<l 

Deviation 

INIean 
\\ ctkly 
Mo\ ement 


s. 

d. 



s. d. 

d. ' 


s 

d. 

s. 

(/. 

d. 

1850 

10 

3 

1 IH 

6 

1875 

15 

2 

.3 

;u. 

8 " 

1851 

38 

7 

2 Oi 

1 


1876 

46 

.3 

2 

oi 

1 

1852 

40 

10 

7h 

1877 

56 

10 

5 

10 - 

12 ' 

185.3 

5.3 

1 

10 7J 

13 

1878 

46 

5 

4 

7h^ 

6 “ 

1854 

72 

6 

8 6 J 

201 

1879 

13 

11 

1 

r. 

<>s 

1 855 

74 

9 


12 k 

ivso 

14 

4 

1 

11 } 

S 

185(> 

69 

2 

1 10 


1881 

45 

5 

2 

10 :^ 

8 } 

1857 

56 

.5 

.’> 93 


18S2 

45 

1 

.3 

1 ( 

7 

1858 

a 

3 

1 Ui 

7 ^ 

I SS.l 

11 

7 

1 



1851) 

13 

JO 


9^ 

18S1 

35 

0 

2 

7rt 

? 

1 iSflO 

5.1 

.3 

(! 0 ^ 

10 

1 8S5 

.12 

10 

1 

J 07 

o\ 

1 ISfJl 

55 

I 

1 .5 0^ 

S, 

IS 86 

.11 

1 

1 


If 1 

1862 

55 

6 

4 7k' 

7^ 

1887 

.12 

6 

2 


r*> 

186.3 

44 

9 

2 7,^ 

•ji 

lf)SS 

.)! 

11 

1 

jo; 

1 

1864 

40 

.3 

1 7 


18S9 

29 


0 

7. 

•'H 

1865 

H 

10 

2 ]()} 

6 ^ 

is'm 1 

1 .0 

1 

11 

1 

114 

1 .; 

1866 

50 

0 

4 11} 

10 

1S<)1 

.57 

0 

2 

iW 

7? 

1867 

64 

6 

3 2’ 


1 SM 2 

.50 


2 

6 

!• 

1868 

6.1 

9 

9 !;• 


1S9{ 

26 

1 

0 

10} 

2 f 

1869 

IS 

.3 

2 104 

,s 

1S9I 

22 

11 1 

2 

7i 

1 

1870 

46 

11 

1 2} 

9/ 

1895 1 

2 > 

1 1 

2 

H 

H 

1871 

.56 

8 

2 2 


1896 1 

26 

3 1 

2 

JOf 

7> 1 

1 1872 

57 

1 

1 9} 


1897 

.50 


2 

6; 

1 1 

187.3 

58 

S 

2 J0\ 

** ( 

JS9S 

.54 

() ' 

() 


10^ 1 

1871 ' 

55 

JO 

7 7 ; 


J''99 

25 

9 

0 


1 


Table TV. — Averayc Price of Middling American Cotton of Liverpool. In pence 
per pound. From 'rattersalfs Cotton Trade Circular, J89D. 


Year 

1 d. 

1 

j Yeai 

il 

j \ ( ir 

cl 

j Year 

it. 

1801 

1 18 

ls26 


1851 

' 6\ 

1870 


1802 

16 

1 1827 

6\ 

1 s52 

6,', 

1877 

1 6,; 

180.’> 

^2\ 

1828 


1 1S.53 


1 1878 

6' 

1801 

1 

1829 

5 ; 

1851 


1879 


1 S05 

1 (J 

IS 30 

' K 

1 1 S55 


18 so 

1 

1806 

! 18|: 

18.31 

1 

1 18.56 

‘>fl: 

, 1881 

1 

1807 

Hi 

1 1S.J2 

1 

1857 

74 

6 ^" 

1 18 S2 

1 61 } 

1808 

22 

, 183.4 

8' 

1 1S5S 

1 18 S3 


1809 

20 

1 1834 


, 1859 

K 

6} 

18S4 

6 

1810 

151 

1 1835 

10| 

1860 

1 1S85 

1 •'s 

1811 


1836 

1 1861 


1SS6 


1812 

16; 

1837 

7 

I S62 

17| 

' 18S7 


1813 

1 23 

1 1 838 

7 

1 1863 

23i 

1 18S8 


1814 

1 29 i 

' 1 8.59 

7s 

1 1.864 

271 

1 1889 

eir 

1815 

20 } , 

1 1810 

1 

1 1865 

19~ 

1890 

1 6 

1816 

18} 

1 1841 

6* 

1 1866 


1891 

1 1}; 

1817 


1S42 

r>i 

1867 

m 

1802 

1 4-if 

1818 

20 1 

' 1813 

' Ik 

1 1.S68 

101 

I S93 

1 *^1. 

1819 

1.31 1 

1844 

n 

' 1869 

12’ 

1894 i 

1820 

115 1 

1846 

4s 1 

, 1870 

91'’ 

1 1895 

1 

1821 

4 

1846 

4h 

1 1871 


, 1896 

' 41 ! 

1822 


1847 


1872 


1 1897 

344 

1823 

1848 

41 

1873 

9 

1898 

' S-ni 

1824 

1826 

M \ 

1849 1 

1860 

7 

1874 

1876 

8 

72 

1 ** 

1899 

3& 
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Stdle Mooiojyolies in other Coiiutrira. -Ititerlm Jlrport of the Committee, 
consisilrKf of the late Professor llEMiY HiDGWiCK {C/utiniKVti), 
Mr. H. ili(i(uS (SGn'et(irii),^\i\ W. M. Ackwoktii, the llight Hon. 
L. H. CuuiiT.NKY, and Professor H. 8. PoxwELL. 

The Coiiiniitlce liave collected the materials for a report, tlie lines 
of which were under discussion at the time of the Chairman's last illness. 
It was hoped that he would be able to agree to a report by the end 
of June ; but as he was unable to sign a draft, the Committee have 
not proceeded further in the matter. They recommend that the Corn- 
inittee bo reconstituted under a new Chairman for the purpose of 
reporting at an early date, and be allowed to retain the unexpended 
balance of the grant. 


^niall Scrrir CaiajG . — L^eporl of the Commillee, conrisiuuj of Sir 
W. H. ]’iiEE:CK (Chairman), Lord Kelvix, Sir F. d. Beam well, 
Sir IJ. Teueman Wood, Major-Ccn. AV^eeeeh, Col. Watkix, ^Fosrs. 
Jl. F. Ckompton, a. Stuoh, A. Le JS'eve Fosteh, C . d. 
Hewitt, C. K. P. Flpjqx.stone, E. Hitdf, ('. W Boys, J. 
Marsfiall (tORIIAM, a}aJ W. A. IhncE (Srcrrtarij), appohited 
fur the inirpu^G of i'onsldnrunj adiethcr the. Hritifik Anrociatlon forni 
(f Thread for Small Screwa shonld. he modified, and, if no, in what 
direction. (J)rairn 'tip hij the Secrefarif.) 

Appendix -It opart of E.iporhncnts on l<orctv Threads mado hy J. IM ARSTiAiJi 

(iouuAM and \V. A. Phkm: y;. 1 U 

Tins Committee was appointed at tlie Ipswich Meeting of the British 
Association in 1895, to consider repeated complaints that screws of the 
British Association thread, proposed by the Committee of 1882, obtained 
commercially, were not satisfactorily interchangeable. It was evident 
that the difliculty arose from the want of proper gauges, or other ready 
means of testing screw threads, and the Committee at once took steps to 
hnd out how these could be obtained. In a report presented at the Dover 
Meeting of the Association last year (1899) were described the efforts we 
had made to secure the production of these gauges, and to make them 
generally available in a commercial way. We reported that a high degree 
of accuracy in dimensions, though not in form, liad been attained in a 
small number of specimens submitted to us by the Pratt and Whitney 
Company ; that these were the product of exceptional skill and care ; and 
that they were only obtained after long delay. These gauges were suffi- 
ciently good for all practical requirements, and had gauges of the same 
character been generally available some years before, it is probable that 
the complaints which led to the appointment of this Committee would 
never have been made. Taking into consideration the difficulty that had 
been met in obtaining these gauges ; the representations made by the 
manufacturers of the difficulty in producing them, and of the comparative 
ease with which a flat- topped thread can be accurately formed ; and the 
fact that such screws are used in foreign countries for the best class of 
engineering work, wo reported that the form of the British Association 
thread was unsatisfactory, and recommended that the Committee should 
be reappointed to consider its modification. 

A proposal to alter the form of an established and generally satisfao- 
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tory system of scfew threads may cause some apprehension amun" users 
of them, and the Committee, many members of wliich are intimately 
acquainted with the trouble and inconvenience incidental to a change of 
the kind, recognise tliat v<‘ry substantial reasons arc? retjuirod to justit'y it. 
They think it desirable that the considerations which have led them to 
make this proposal should bc^ fully stated. 

Consideration of the exact cause of the dilliculty found iji tlie con- 
struction of gauges for the British Association thre^ad showed iniinodiately 
that it was due to the rounded top and bottom of the thread. Tlu're is 
no diflicuJty in rn.akiiig any given angle between the straiglit portions or 
sides of the generating tool or chaser, but to arrange that tlu'se straiglit 
lines shall, at definite points, turn smoothly into circular arcs of a giv(*ii 
radius is a matter of some dithculty. The difliculty has been met with a 
good deal of success. The original threads, cut by JNlr. Lehmaiiii, and 
those produc€.'d recently by the Bratt and Whitney Company, are admirable 
specimens of workmaiiship, especially when the small size of the pieces 
is considered ; and to the careful work done by Mr. Lehmann in the years 
following 1 8Si?, when originating the threads, the success they have 
achieved is largely due. The production, however, of chasers, oven if it 
can he rei^eated indefinitely, does not end the dithculty. Th(‘ hardening 
of tile screws produced by these tools introduces some inaccuracy. They 
are no longer perf<‘ctly straight, perfectly cylindrical, or of perfectly 
accurate' ])icch, and tli(3 only way to correct them is by grinding. The 
inaccuracies produced by liardeniiig are not of suflicient importance to 
affect th(‘ use of taps, and in the case of die-plates the errors produced in 
the diamet('rs are corrected by opening or closing the die ; but for gaugi'S 
corresponding to modern ideas of mechanical accuracy the errors pro- 
duced by hiirdening are considerable, and much greater than those found 
in screws whose forms can be finally cibtained by grinding. With the 
British Association thread this process does not seem to be practicable 
except perliaps in single specimens,* and in this lies the inherent dt'feet of 
the thread. 

A way out of tlie difficulty is offered by flu* adoption of a ffat-topped 
thread, but befon» this can he discussed it is ni'cessavy to consider what 
•ire tli<- pociiHar advautag<‘.s of the rounded thread, which ha\e brought it 
into general use, and led to its atloptioii by the original Committee. The 
British As.soeiatioii tliread was taken with a slight modification dirc'ctly 
from Professor Thury’s Swiss system, which had been constructed by 
finding a formula to repri'sent the average existing practice among Swiss 
clockmakers. Sir Joseph Whitw«)rth formed his system of screws in a 
similar way by averaging the English engineering practice of his time. It 
appears that the object in view in both these cases was to regularise exist- 
ing practice, not to effect a reform ; and that an alteration in the form of 
thread in common use was not contemplated. The same was done in 
America for the United States thread, so far as the pitches and diameters 
were concerned, hut tlie form of the thread was det(*nnined by Dr. Sellers 
on general considerations. The origin of the round thread in the British 
Association system >vas in the common practice of the Swiss workshops 
when the rule was constructc'd. Now, whatever may be the ])rescribed shape 
of the tliH'ad, it is certain that small screws, produced on screw machine's, 
will have rounded tops, and if a new rule for American tlireads were con- 
structed from the shapes of ordinary small screws f<»und in the United 
States, the form obtaiiietl wouhl have a rouiuled top, notwithstanding that 
they are all supposed to represent the llat-bq)ped Sellers thread. Since 
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a, screw machine tends to produce rounded threads, and the natural course 
of trade conditions tends to the reproduction of current forms, the common 
use in Switzerland of screws with rounded threads does not necessarily 
show that such a form has es 2 )ecial merit, or had originally been delibe- 
rately designed. It may be only the result of working conditions. 
Professor Thury, in defining his thread, chose a form which could be easily 
produced with fair accuracy, is perfectly efHcienfc, and can be conformed 

Fig. 1. 



Ji B 
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to in practice, but we venture to think it fails to meet other important 
conditions 

To ascertain the conditions which should determine thb form of a 
screw thread, consider the nuxle of action of a screw holding two pieces 
together. In fig. 1 the screw servtjs to hold the plate A to the solid 
part u, and a small pai t of the thread is drawn on a larger scale below. 
The action of the screw depends on the tensile strain due to the pressure 
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produced over the surfaces aa^ a , and the compression produced 

there by the act of screwing up relieves any pressure over the surfaces 
b bj hhj . . . . Contact and pressure at the points r c c . . . depend on 
tlie relative diameters of the screw and the tapped hoh'. The spaces 
shown in the figure along the surfaces b b, b b, . . . are of course greater 
than would occur in a well-fitted screw. Now if the thread may be looked 
upon merely as a means of supporting the tensional strain on the bolt, 
without offering much frictional resistance to screwing np, it is clear that 
this will bo most cHiciently done if the pressure is evenly su 2 )ported over 
the whole of the working surface of the thread a «, a a, . . and within 
the assigned dimensions of the thread this surface sliould bo as largo as 
possible. Contact and pressure at the points c, c, . . . depending on tin* 
respectivo diameters of the screw and the tapped hole may interforo with 
the fair contact of the working surfaces, involve extra resistance to screw- 
ing up, and, so far as tlie support of the tensional strain is concerned, servo 
no useful purpose. The best design for the thread, in view of its function 
of supporting the tension, is that which secures most perfectly a continuous 
working contact over the surface n tty a tty . . and freedom fi om j)ressure 
at other points. These conditions are met best by a thread having sti aight 
sides, a Hat top, and a clearance space at the top and botbiin of the thread 
such as is shown in fig. 2 (p. 441). The provision of stiaight sides gives 
a form to the originating tool which can be produced with more ease and 
accuracy than one of a curved form, and assists to secure corrosi>ondcnc(‘ 
betwiXMi the surface's of the sc'ivwaiid nut: llic prov ision of a Hat top gi\es 
the largest possible area to the working surface within tlu* gi\en liinits of 
the thread . the provision of a cleai'ance space at lop and bottom r(‘mov(‘S 
the possibility of any iiiterfcTonce, with the Ht of tlui working surface by 
irregularities of form at those points, and avoids unneccssjiry friction. 
Hcrc'ws with sti'aight sides and flat tops are perfectly satisfactory in in- 
strument j)raetice, are employed in Fraiici* and Germany for the most 
important engineering work, and are universal in Anjerica for work of all 
kinds, for instrument work as well as heavy (*ngin(*ering work. AV\* 
un(l(‘rstand that tlie pro\ ision of clearance is well ri'cognised in the practice* 
of ^Vm(*rican and bh (*nch engineers, who use the Sellers thread, and ^Ir. 
H ewitt,, at Prescot, gives a \ery lil)eral clearaiiec* in the screws manu- 
factured by him. Tlie eaM* with which sucli threads are originated is a 
lioint in their favour, though it would be of .small importance if it an ere 
.shoAvn that tin; thread is jiraclically defective in other ways. 

.Vs regards tin* r(’<luotiou of the sectional area of tin* core by the ]ni> 
posed deepening of the thread, the ligur(*s obtained by Messrs. (Joi hamand 
Price, corroborated by common experience, show that screAAS giA(‘ way 
under tension by breaking across the core rather than by sti i])ping their 
threads or those of the nuts ) audit has been urged against the proposal to 
deepen the thread that it Aveakens the screw in its already Aveakest part. 
The reply to this is that tlio strength of the screw is really determined by 
the strength of the core, and that the British .iVssociation series is so 
closely spaced that a screw can ahvays be found whose core is of the 
required size. Moreover, in Avell -designed work, screws have so large a 
factor of safety that a reduction of the section of the core by an amount 
varying from 8 per cent, in large screws to 1 2 pei* ctmt. in small scrcAvs 
will not generally be a matter of great importance, though it will be 
remembered that the resistance to torsional fracture varies inversely as 
the square of the sectionql area. 
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The adoption of a flat-topped thread with a cleal’ance would, we 
believe, completely obviate the difficulty of producing satisfactory gauges, 
tlic question to which the attention of this Committee was originally 
directed. The construction of tliese is referred to later in the report. 
Other elements of the screw liave received the attention of the Committee 
as follows. 

Mr. George M. bond, of the Pratt and Whitney Company, has 
expressed to the Committee a strong opinion that the angle of (iO® 
employed in the Sellers thread is most suitable for screw’s because of tins 
ease with which it is formed. Tools can be ground without difficulty, 
and witli great accuiacy, to any desired angle, and Mr. Jlond’.s reason 
appears to tlie Committee insufficient of itself to justify a change in 
practice. Considering, however, the extent to which .screws of the 
Sellers form are employed in foreign engineering work, the Committee 
desired to obtain some evidence of the exact value of tlie particular angle 
of GO^, since, if this angle were found to possess a great advantage over 
the angle of 47. the adoption of the Sellers thread would have the 
additional recommendation of bringing the small screw practice into lim* 
with an already extensive engineering practice, while gi'ing effect to the 
conclusions already reached by the Committee of the dcsiiability of clear- 
ance and a flat-topi)ed thread. Some experim(3nts on lines suggested by 
Mr. Crompton have been carried out by Messrs. .1. Marshall Gorham 
and W. A. Price, and their results arc printed us an appendix to this 
report. They concluded that an angle of 17.j is better for screws tluiii 
an angle of G0°, on the ground that it offers mucli less frictional resistance 
to screwing and unscrewing on a given tensional load, and the general 
tendency of this observation is corroborated by the practice of using a 
tliread for the leading screws of lathes, the screws of carpenters’ clamps, 
and of screw jacks, in which the working surface is perpendicular to the 
axis of the screw. Another consideration leads us to think it undesirable 
to adopt an angle of GO"". The advantage of bringing small screw-practice 
into line with that of foreign engineers will only be fully gained if their 
rule for the size of the flat top of the thread is also adopted. This rule 
gives a maximum possible clearance of *108 pitch when the thread is cut 
to a perfectly sharp V ‘'J-t the ])ottom. This clearance would be sufficient 
imt tools with perfectly .sharp points are maintained with difficulty, and 
it would not generally obtain, A tool of 47.’,°, ground to give a ckvirance 
of '1 of the pitch, has a flat at tlie point one-soveuth of the pitch wide. 
Por small screws Profes.sor Thu ry’s angle of 17[/ had the same .sanction 
of jiracticc among clockmak(*r.s as a larger angle had among (iiigineei s 
when it was ado[)ted by Ur. Sell(‘r.s ; and though it is often diflieult to 
assign exact reasons for the particular practice of practical men, yet it 
cannot be disregarded unless the reasons for its use are (luite clear, and 
are shown to be insufficient. We .sei* no sutlicient reason to chang<3 tin* 
prcseiit angle of 47.J,°, c.specialJy as a change of angle would make (jxistiiig 
stocks and tools altogether useless in conjunction with the existing form. 

The existing series of pitches and diameters, with their designating 
numbers, is generally approved, and the Committee have received no sug- 
gestion that it is otherwise than satisfactory. 

Tiius far it has been assumed that, given the necessary tools, all forms 
of thread can be produced with the same ease. This, however, does not 
apply to the small screws used in watches, which are produced by turning 
the blanks into a hard die without cutting edges. In such a process 
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^reat force would be required either to squeeze the metal into shari) 
re-entrant angles, or to make it flow past sharp corners. (Ju this point 
Mr. C. J. Hewitt writes to the Committee respecting the proposctl altera- 
tion of the British Association thread : ‘ A die of this operating character 
for screws flatted top and bottom soon loses its contour, and needs con- 
stant replacement ; and in addition my experience leads me to believe 
that it requires more force than a roundetl thread ; therefore it sets up 
more torsional strain of the metal, a factor of great moment where such 

Fig. 2. 



small diameters are l)eiiig i)roducod, breakage in the dies being a con- 
stant source of trouble o^en at the be.'sl.’ ]u the same letter Mr. Hewitt 
e.xplicitly approves tlio j^roposals of tin? Committee for tlie larger 
threads, botli as regards the flat top and the provision of clearance. 
Mr. Hewitt’s experiouco at the Vrescot watch factory is so large, and 
his knowledge of the manufacture of watchmakers’ screws is so intimate, 
that the other members of the Committee have no hesitation in accepting 
his suggestion to divide the present series into two sections. The large 
section, consisting of what may be called instrument-makers' screws, from 
No. 0 to No. 11, includes screws from G mm. to I n mm., or in English 
measure from ] inch to *009 inch. The small section, from No. 12 down- 
wards, consisting of watchmakers’ screws, includes screws below mm., 
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or in English measure below *059 inch. The Committee propose to 
modify the form of thread of the screw of the large section only. 

The above considerations lead the Committee to propose to replace 
the present form of ilinwl of screws from No. 0 to No. 11 inclusive by 
the form shown in fig. 

Here the lino A' A A . , . represents the outline of the nut, B' B B . , , 
of the screw ; and d cf ... is the outline of the present British Association 
thread. It will be observed that the flat part of the side, or the working 
surface, is increased by nearly 60 per cent. Accurately formed screws 
of this pattern for special purposes can be cut on the lathe with much 
gr’eater ease than those with a roiind(*d thread. The screw is cut with 
a single-point tool from a cylinder, an<l in the larger sizes the nut can be 
cut with a single-point tool from a cylindrical hole. The difficulty of 
forming chasers of a complicated form is entirely av oided. These observa- 
tions apply equally to the construction of taps and plates, and of gauge- 
pieces. Given that the pitch of the screw and the angle of the thread 
are accurate, and the sides straight, the fit of the screw in a correct gauge 
is determined by the length of the diametral line terminated by the in- 
clined sides of the thread, and this dimension is called tJir diamefer 

of the. t<rr(’iv. If this dimension is the same in the screw and the nut, they 
will fit without shake indepejidcntly of the exact values of the external 
and internal diameters, or of the exact form of the ends ; and the lemgths 
of the effective diameters of screws and nuts are definite numerical 
measures of their fits one with another. The })oint which it is important 
should be right is the straight between A' and B in both nut and sci ew. 
The nut must not pass A', nor the screw pass B ; but so long as the nut 
is cut as far as B or farther the shape of the excess does not matter. The 
same thing holds with the screw at A', but here excessive* dearance is 
objectionable because it weakens the core of the screw. 

In constructing plug-gauges for testing nuts the straight sides of the 
thread can be corrected after haidening hy grinding with a lap, and 
this process corrects at once the* irregularities of i)itch ?nid angle, and is 
continued till tlio effective diameter is reduced to the desir(*d value. The 
top of the thread, being cylindrical, presents no dilliculty. The form of 
the bottom of the thread is immaterial, since the clear hole in the nut is 
most conveniently tested with a cylinder plug- gauge. In the specimens 
submitted to us last year Ijy the Pratt and Whitney Company this 
cylinder was constructed in one piece with the screwed plug. 

In ring or nut gauges for testing sensws n, slit is cut tliruugli the 
tapped hole, and clost’d with a screw. Tlio ln)le can be polished hy a 
e<jriespoJiding sci’ewed piece, hut could only be corrected hy grimling by 
the use of very refined appliances. After polishing the slit is closed to 
fit a prepared screwed plug, and the clear hole brought to its correct value 
with a lap. The process is not so satisfactory as with a plug-gauge, but 
the pieces which the ring is designed to test can bo satisfactorily measured 
in other ways, so that the gauge is of less importance. 

The effective diameter of a screw is readily measured in a micrometer 
gauge between a conical point and a V notch, both having an angle of 
47 0 °. An instrument of this kind constructed for 60° is figured in tool- 
makers’ catalogues. 

Ordinary taps for nuts or for the working holes in larger pieces will 
be different in form from the screws, and different from the taps employed 
to make dies or screw-plates. The ordinary dies or plates in a workshop 
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Used for making screws will not be suitable for making taps. In small 
workshops this may sometimes cause mistakes, but in shops having a 
separate tool-room this extra specialisation should present no ditHculty. 

Objections have ])oen raised to the above proposal on three grounds. 

It has been represented to us that in finely fitted work the screws 
should fit their holes perfectly and all over, and that the existence of a 
clearance gap all round the edge of the thread is inconsistent with a high 
standard of workmanship. This objection is evideiitly to some extent a 
matter of opinion, and it is always possible to uJ'C taps of tlie same form 
as the screws, so that the screws will fit the taps all ovei- as in a non- 
clearance system. 

It has been objected that the introduction of the proj)osed system will 
seriously interfere witli existing stocks of sci'cws and the repairs of existing 
instruments. In fig. 2 it is shown that the new thread differs from the 
old one by the addition of the small corners, (j I> k Ji to the screw, 
and d A' A' to the nut. In making screws and nuts with dies and 
taps, these corners will ahvays l)c rounded oil’ to some extent, though the 
)*e-entrant angles at A 11' will bc‘ as sharp as the tool wdiich makes them. 
In some screw's and nuts prc})ared experimentally to test this point, the 
outer edges of tlio thread were fairly rounded, and they were perfectly 
interchang(‘aljle with the !>.A. screws of an existing inanufacturer’s stock. 
The Conirnittec3 believe that screws machi to the proposed }iew thread will, 
owing to th(3 inevitable rounding, Imj interchang(‘al)lc willi existing stocks 
in a great mo jority of cases, and that oidy in cases where great care has 
been taken to work closely to the old standard w ill any ditlerencc be 
Jioticed. 

[t has hecMi obji‘cte(] that the proposed thread is unsuitabl(‘ for such 
work as bicycles and small arms whicli are subject to \i()lcnt concussion 
and vibration, wdieivby the screws are liable to be shaken loose and to 
drop out ; and the case of alternating eurnmt ai*c lamps has been men- 
tioned to tlie ( ’onnnittiH* as one in which the same thing is liable to oeenr. 
Mr. (). I*, dements of the llirmingham Small Arms Company eontri- 
])utes a pai)ei‘ to the aMe<*hanieal Section on the praeliet* of his firm in tin' 
inanufacture of seriwvs for bicycle parts, for which it is found necessary 
to use rounded threads fitting \(‘ry closely all t>\ei*. ft is clear that no 
one form of thrc'ad can be suitable for all purposes, and w^e have direct 
evidtmee that the form of tlircsad wo pn)poso cloes not fail in instrument 
work in flie way Mr. Clements anticij)ati*s that it would do in bicych* work. 

Wc beg to lejmrt that the systmn of serew^ threads lecomineiuh'd hy 
the Ihitish Ass«)eiation for the use of instrument makers, and known as 
the llritisli Association screw tlirea<ls, should bo modified in the following 
way for all screws from ^so. 0 to 2^o. 11 inelusi\e. 

Vor scretrs . — That the designating numbers, pitches, outside diameters, 
and the common angle of 47.1° remain uncharjgcfl ; but that tlie top and 
bottom of the thr(*ad shall be cylindrical, showing flats in s(‘ction, and 
that the depth of the thread shall be increased by one-tenth of the pitch, 
the diameter of the solid core being, in consequence, diminished by one- 
fifth of the pitch. 

For nuts . — That the designating numbers, the pitches, the diameters 
of the clear holes, and the common angle of 4:71° remain unchanged ; hut 
that the top and bottom of the thread sliall be cylindrical, .showing flats 
in section, and that the depth of the thread shall be increased by one- 
tenth of the pitch. 
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The appended table gives the pitches and diameters of the different 
threads modified in accordance with this recommendation. 

Table of the pitches and diameters of the Uritish Astociatioii (head under the 
rule propo'ted aboce. 
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•9 
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9G 
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2-5 
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•:)i 
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1 
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Ill order to give practical effect to our recommendations wc desire to 
obtain a s(‘t of the proposed screws, with tools and gauges, for comparison 
with the present ones. We shall thus be able to ('xhii)it in a concrete 
form the character of the thread, and also to show liow far screws made 
with the new tools are interchangeable with the existing stocks. We 
recommend that the Committee shall be reappointed fortius purpose with 
a grant of hO/. 


APPENDIX. 

Heport of Experimniin on iS'creia Threads nuide hp »7. JM AlfSllALJi 
CouilAAi and W. A. PiucK. 

The object of these experiments was to chtennine the lelativo advan- 
tages of different angles for (he threads of small screws, and two questions 
were proposed for trial. 

1. Whicli angle gives the greatest frictional torque to resist unscrew- 
iiig? 

2. Wliich angle gi\cs the greatest resistance to the tearing of a steel 
screw out of a brass plate or nut ? 

To answer these (juestions, six pieco.s, of the form of (ig. !>, were made 
<»f steel. On one end, r«, of each a thread was cut which was the same in 
every case, and was used only for the purpose of connecting tlie pieces in 
the testing-machine. The threads to be compared were.* cut on the ends b. 
Three kinds of thread were tried, two pieces being made of each kind of 
thread. 

The mode of trial is shown in fig. 4. A pair of these steel pieces, 
A A, having threads of the same kind at the ends b A, were tightly screwed 
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by tho ends a a into a sleeve F, so that they could not be unscrewed by the 
forces employed in tlio test. On the tnuls /) h were placed brass nuts R B, 
supported on steel collars C C, which rested in spherical scats in the brass 
pieces D D. These last pieces D D were screwed into K E, the cast-iron 
terminal blocks of tlie testing-machine. 

Two experiments were made in each ease. 

Vui. :j. 



1. With a steady pull on the specimens the torque required to turn 
hoth screws simultaneously in their nuts was measured. This was ascer- 
tained hy menns of a small spring balance acting by a lover on the hexa- 
gonal sU‘Ove F. 

2. 'i'he pull of tiu* testing-juachine was then steadily increased until 
one of the sci’cnvs was pull(‘d through the nut. 


Fiu. t. 



The screwed pieces A A were turned out of tool steel, bright drawn 
rods of clockmakers’ silver steel, *y' diameter. The main object of the 
experiments being to find the force required to shear the thread out of tho 
nuts B B by screws of given form, any deformation of the screw itself h.id 
to be avoided. The 6 ends of the steel pieces were accordingly water- 
hardened and let down to a spring temper. In the course of testing, one 
out of each pair of steel screws broke at the point where it entered the 
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brass nut, at a strain much l)elow the calculated breaking strain. The 
form of the fracture was in every case that of the dotted line c, shown in 
tig. 3. Professor Unwin, to whom this point was submitted, supposes 
that this has no bearing on the strength or weakness of the particular 
forms of thread used, but was due to internal strains in the steel produced 
by the water-hardening, and to a slight bending force acting with maxi- 
mum effect at the point where the screw enters the nut. The spherical 
seats of the collars C C will not, he points out, wholly prevent the occur- 
rence of this force. He suggests that had the screws been hardened in 
oil this probably would not have happened. The sectional area of the 
cores of the screws was ‘095 square inch, and the breaking strain was 
expected to be about 13,500 lb. Those that broke where they entered 
the nut broke at 5, GOO lb. (60° screw), 5,8G0 lb. (50° screw), and 5,330 lb. 
(40° screw) respectively. Tn a subsequent test one of them broke along 
the line d (lig. 3) at 10,280 lb. Fortunately, in every case a sufficient 
lengtli of the screw was left after the accident to put on another nut, and 
in ('ach case a satisfactory result was obtained in a subsequent trial, the 
screws being drawn through the nuts without being themselves broken. 

The forms of the screws tested are shown in figs. 5 and 6. The 


Fig. 6. 



diameters, both at the top and the bottom of the thread, were the same in 
all the screws, and also in all the nuts. The screw threads werc^ in all 
cases tiat-topped, with slightly rounded, but nearly fiat, bottoms. The 
pitch of the screw was the same in every case, IG to the inch. The three 
threads had angles respectively of 40°, 50°, and GO Each screw was cut 
with a single point tool, ground to the correct angle from a cylinder pre- 
viously turned to the correct diameter. The nuts were cut with single 
point inside turning tools, also accurately ground, in a cylindrical hole 
previously bored to the correct diameter. 

The outside diameter of each screw was inch (*4375) ; and the inside 
diameter of each nut was *3575 inch. A clearance of *005 inch was 
given at the top and bottom of the thread in every case. 

Fig. 5 shows the form of the screw and nut, having an angle of 40°, 
and the dimensions which are figured are the same in each of the other 
two cases. 

Fig. 6 gives the outline of the contact surfaces of the screw and nut 
in each of the three cases. In this figure the dimensions are figured in 
thousandths of an inch. 

The dimensions employed for these screws were chosen as sizes, which, 
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while not extravagantly outside those of the screws to which the data are 
to be applied, provide quantities convenient for measurement with a 
micrometer gauge, and for the testing-machine. 

The following results were obtained ; — 

A — Torque required to turn a pair of the screws in two nuts, each 
*22G inch thick (3*() tlmeads) drawn apart with a strain of 1 ton. 

Anglo of tliieatl. Toiqu< lequirecl 

40° 11 loot pounds 11 x cos 20'^ = 10‘34 

r>0 1.1 „ „ ].{ cos 25° -11 7 

()0° „ „ IS ^ cos .10° - 15 0 

It will be observed that frictional resistance to unscrewing increases 
with the angle f>f fhc thiead much inoie rapidly lhan in piopoition to Ihe 


ri(.. C), 



increased .surface pressures due to the oblique thrust. The above figures, 
fiom specimens black from the hardening process, are higher than one 
obtained from a screw with a bright surface in a preliminary experiment, 
by about 90 per cent. 

B. — Pull on the screw required to shear the thread out of a brass nut 
*226 inch thick (3 ’6 threads) cut from flat drawn strip. 

Anglo of thread Force rcquiied to Aiea of thread Sheaiing force per 
shear thread. hheared squiir(‘ incli 

40° 5,500 lb *2276 sq in. 21,100 lb 

50° 0,220 lb. 250 „ 24,880 lb. 

00° (5,500 lb 270 „ 25,‘>00 lb. 

In this table the area of the thread sheared is obtained from a measure- 
ment of the .space left for the thread of the nut between the successive 
threads of the screw, so that this area is less as the screw thread has 
wider top. 

C. — Pull required to .shear the thread away from a cast brass nut 
*250 inch thick (4 threads). 
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Angle of tlirrad. Force required to 

Are.i of thread 

Shearing force per 

sliear threa<l. 

sheared. 

square iiicli. 

10° (1) 4,S0() 11). 

•255 s(j. in. 


(2) I,7()0 10 

f9 


mean 1,825 lb. 


10,080 lb. 

50® (1) 5,400 Ih. 

•2775 „ 


(2) r.,i:ioih 



moan 5,2G5 lb. 


18,900 lb. 

GO® (1). 5, 500 lb. 

•300 „ 


(2) 5,000 lb. 

„ ,, 


mc.an 5,550 lb. 


18,500 Ib. 


Ill those expoiiinents only one screw and one nut were used in each 
pull, the connection to the other side of the lie\a<j;onal sh'eve hein;^ made 
with a .V' stool bolt. Two nuts of each size w(M*e sheared. In this case 
no measurements were taken of twisliii" toniuo. 

D. --''rho screw of GO'’ was tested on a brass nut *250 inch tliick 
(1^ threads) made from hard drawn. rod. 

1. Screw broke at 10,280 lb. along lino r/, lig. 3. 

2. Another similar screw sheared the nut at 10,820 lb. Area sheared 
*300 square inch. fSliearing force per square inch 36,070 lb. 

In all cases the nut was sheared along the outside surface of the screw, 
not at the bottom of its own thread, so that the bol(‘ left was a tight lit 
for the screw which had been pulled through. 

Tliese ligures suggest the following conclusions : 

1. That the angle of a llat-endcd thread has little effect on the resist - 
aitce of the nut to shearing, except so far as it affects the area of the 
surface to be sheared ; and the advantage' possessed by the 60® thread 
over the others is only due to the fact that, its Hat top is narrower than 
theirs, and the base of the nut thn^ad corrt'spondingly wider. From 
analogy with the relati^e behaviour of sharp and blunted dies used in 
stamping, it .seems that a flat-topped thread witli sharp edges should shear 
a nut more easily ilian a I'ounded tliread. 

2. That tlie strength of the thread of the nut, compared with that of 
the core of the screw, is such that generally in practice nuts .are stronger 
than their screws. 

For example, a flat-ended thread of the dimensions of No. 0 Tl.A. of 
40-ton steel will break before it strips tlie thread from a hard dniwn brass 
nut inch thick. So a similar screw of the dimensions of No. G B.A. of 
the same steel will break sooner than strip a brass nut inch thick. 

With steel nuts the nut will gener.ally be very much sti’onger than the 
screw. 

3. Considering (a) that Ihe holding strength of a screw bolt is generally 
determined (and that especially in sm.all screws) by the resistance of tlio 
bolt under tensile stress ; and (1) that, as ascertained })y Professor Martens, 
the resistance of a screw bolt to fracture is very largely diminished by 
simultaneous torsional stress ; it is desirable that such resistance as may 
be desired to tightening or loosening a bolt should be obtained by means 
of the friction of the under surface of the nut or screw head, and that the 
friction of the threaded surface of the screw itself should be as small as 
possible. From this point of view experiments A indicate that an angle 
of thread of 40° or 50° is to be preferred to an angle of GO and tliat 
especially so in the case of small screws. 

The authors of this Report are under a great obligation to Professor T. 
Hudson Beare for his kind assistance in ascertaining the breaking strains 
of the specimens. 
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llie Micr(t-clie}nii<irif of (^ells, — Report of the CouiniiUce, consist mg 
of iVolt'ssor E. A. ScilAFEK (Cliainnan), Professor E. Hay 
Lankester, Profes^^oi* W. D . JIalliburton, Mr. E. C. Bouhne, 
avd Professor A. B. Macallum (Secretarj/). (Droirn up Jhj t/ie 
Secrctanj) 

TriE work of the Comiihttec was directed along the following lines : 

1 . 27ifi Loralisafion of Rhospliorns in the Cell, — In this investigation 
a wide range of animal and vegetable forms was employed as material, 
and solutions of molybdate of ammonia in nitric acid were used to localise 
the phosphorus as a phospho-molybdate compound, the distribution of the 
latter being revealed after the preparations were treated with solutions of 
l)hcnylhydrazine hydrochloride. The results show that the element exists 
in cells in at least live states of combination : (a) As a nuclein or nucleo- 
protcid in which the phosphorus is firmly combined in both cytojjlasm 
and nucleus. (6) As a derivative (nucleinoid) of nuclein or iiucleo- 
proteid, in which the phosphorus is niucli less firmly combined. Exani 2 :)les 
of this ai-e found in smooth muscle fibre in the dim bands of striated 
muscle fibre, in the substance constituting the zymogen granules in 
secreting glands, and in the outej- limbs of the I’etinal rods and cones, 
(c) As an inorganic mctaphosijhate dissolved in tin* cytoplasm of some 
cells, and apjiarently derived from n and h. {d) As lecithin, which is 
present in every cell, and markedly in nerve tissue, (e) As an inorganic 
orthophosphate in the tissues of various organs, r.y, liver, spleen, kidney, 
intestinal mucosa, i)laceuta, iVrc. In the demonstration of the occurrence 
of these compounds of ijhosphorus, the length of time required to demon- 
strate their jn-esence is an important factor ; and, further, the motaphosphate 
and orthophosphaU* may be removed from a preparation in a couple of 
hours by the action of dilute nitric acid, while lecithin may be extracted 
by repeated treatnieiit with hot ^llcohol. By making preparations of cells 
and tissues with the molybdate method, both before and after the action 
of dilute nitric* acid, as well as before and after extraction with alcohol, 
it was found possible in every case to .ascertain the occurrence of one or 
all of these five classes of comimunds in a cellular element. 

This investigation has given a very large number of results which ar(- 
of too detailed a character to be referred to si)ccially her*', and references 
to which .are now being incorporated in a special iiaper for publication. 
One gcnerali.s.ation fi-om these observations may, however, lx* in i^lacc 
hen*. The organic, usually iron-free, compounds of phosphorus, Avhich .are 
almost universally jn’esent in tlie cytoplasm of nuclcat(*d cells, bear a 
derivative relation to those which are in the nucleus, and which contain 
‘ masked ’ iron, wliile in non-nucleated organisms the compounds of iron 
and ])hosphorus are found in the cyto])hisni in all cases in a diflused form, 
but in some also as granules (Cyanojfiiycea* and the Yeasts). From tlie 
chemical ])oint of v iew the nucleus is therefore an organ for continuing 
the iron -holding nucleo-proteids, and it is therefore .an organ of secondary 
and later origin in the development of the prim.al cell organism. 

U, 27bi‘ Relation of the Iron to the other Elements in the Chromatin o? 
Nuclein Molecule , — In this the point to be determined was whether the 
iron atom is directly united to a carbon atom, as it presumably is in 
1900. ‘ o a 
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haemoglobin, which is derived from chromatin, or, as Ascoli ^ claims, to the 
phosphorus as a poly metaphosphate of iron. For this purpose quantities 
of iron holding nuclein, prepared from lamb's testicles, were subjected to 
the action of water at 1G0° to 170° C., under pressure for four to eight 
hours. This brings about a decomposition of the nuclein, setting free the 
metaphosphoric acid as the ortho acid. It was found that in the first 
four to six hours nearly all the phosphorus of the compound appears in 
solution as ortlio-phosphoi ic acid, with traces of iron, the rest of the iron 
appearing to bo still in organic combination in other decoihjjositioii 
products either in solution oi* undissolved. If the iron were combined 
with the meta-])hosphoric acid it ought to appear as ferric phosphate, 
which is soluble in the prehonce of oi thO“phosj)lioric acid. In the absence 
of this result it must, therefore, be held that the iron is directly associated 
in the nuclein molecule with some other element, probably carbon. 

3. On tho Localisation, of Oxidising En'ijfnics in the Cell. — Foj* this pur- 
pose unicellular alga*, and more particularly Spiroggra^ were used. The 
tests for these enzymes are not sufficiently delicate to enable one to de- 
tect their distribution micro-chemically, but it was found that on subject- 
ng masses of the living Spiroggra threads washed with distilled water 
to \'arious degrees of pi*essuro in a specially made hydraulic press one 
obtained solutions of the various ferments the position of each of which 
in the cell is approximately determinable by the prossiin* used. For ex- 
ample, with an initial low pressure the fluid or solution expressed was 
largely, if not wholly, from the spaces in the cell surrounding the chro- 
matophore and the stellate cytoplasmic mass which contains the nucleus, 
while with a considerably greater pressure tn.e obtains cytoplasmic and 
nuclear fluids in a second solution, and with the maximum pressure the 
cytoplasmic and nuclear structure.s, but not the chromatophore, arc disin- 
tegrated to a certain extent and pass into the fluid expressed as suspended 
material, which, if kept in this condition for three or four days, partially 
dissolves. This forms the third solution. In testing for the occurrence 
of oxidising enzymes in these solutions various readily oxidisable reagents 
were used as indicators, but the one which g.a^ e results most to be relied 
upon was guaiacum in absolute alcohol, a drop of which added to a solu- 
tion of an oxidising enz3nne nvsults in the production of a blue solution in 
from a few minutes to half an hour. It was found that an oxidas(‘ is 
present in solution No. 1 in considerable quantities, but sparingly in No. 
2, and it is not demonstrable in No. 3. In the first solution an aero- 
oxidasc occurs in small quantities, that is, an oxidase which is active 
only in contact with air. Traces of an aero-oxidase were found iji the 
second solution, but not in that obtained with the uiaxinium pressure. 
Ill the last, however, was found abundant evidence of the presence of a 
I)croxidase, that is, of an oxidase which renders guaiacum solutions 
(emulsions) blue only in Ihe presence of hyilrogen peroxides This same 
.solution also was found to contain a catalas(j (Loew), that is, a ferment 
which liberates oxygen from hydrogen peroxide, but which does not 
oxidise guaiacum emulsions. From such experim(‘nts it would appear 
that the peroxidase and catalase are \ cry intimately associated with the 
protoplasmic and nuclear structures of the cell while the oxidase and 
aero-oxidase are in media external to the protoplasm. It is important 
to note that the chromatophore does not yield an oxidising ferment or 
catalase. 

' Zcit*ftu' Vlujbutl. CheniiCi vol. xxviii !>. 126. 
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4. On the Micro-chemistry of Oxyphile Granules, by Dr. J. J. Mac- 
kenzie. — Observations on the eosinophilous cells of the bone marrow of 
the cat and frog and on the same variety of cells from the cmloniic cavity 
of the frog show that although there is obtained in the granules a distinct 
iron reaction with ammonium sulphide when the preparation is kept in a 
mixture of this reagent and glycerine at a temperature of 55-00° C. for 
7 to 1 0 days the reaction is not nearly so marked as in the nuclear chromatin 
of the same cells and is less readily demonstrated. The method in which 
acid alcoliol is used to liberate the iron from its ‘ masked ’ condition, and 
hicinatoxylin to demonstrate the liborfitcd iron, does not reveal the iron 
in these granules ; at most with this method one linds a slight reaction in 
the perigranular protoplasm, but not in the granules themselves. Thesf) 
granules give a reaction for phosphorus when they are treated with a 
nitric acid solution of ammonium molybdate for some hours, and suIj- 
sequently with a solution of phenylhydrazine hydrochloride. The reaction 
is much more marked than that in the nuclear chromatin. It is evident 
from these observations that the substance forming the eosinophilous 
granules is a nuclco-protoid containing traces of iron, and that it is 
probably a derivative of nuclear chromatin. 

5. Oil tJiP. Micro -cl lennisiry of the Nucleus, by Dr. F. 11. {Scott. — It 
was found that the non-chromatin and non- nucleolar portions of the 
nuclei in gland cells which constitute the hdUhanlu of Hcidenhain and 
the (jedematlii of lleinkc, though soluble in gastric juice, give evidence of 
the presence of ‘ masked * iron and organic phosphorus in small propor- 
tions. Similar evidence was obtained iu the case of the iioii-nucleolar and 
non-chromatin })ortions of the nuclei of nerve-cells. It is probable tliat 
laiithaiiin orcedematin, while unlike a nucleo-proteid in somi' respects, is a 
closely related compound. 

During the past year the following papers, including observations on 
the micro- chemistry of cells made during the last two years, were 
published : — 

1. Oil the IStnfcture, Micro-chemi'^try, ami Devolopmenf of Nerve CeU<, irlth 
Special Reference to their Nnelcin Comjiounds. By Dr, F. II. 8cott, ‘ Trans. 
Can. Lust.,’ \ol. \i. p. 405, and Univerdty of Toronto {Studies, Thysiologipal 
Seriea, No. I . 

2. On the Cytolof/y of Non-nneleaied Oryanisnia. By Vrofe.s.sor .V. B. Macal- 
Inni, * Trans. Can. Inst.,’ vol. vi. p. 4110, and University of Toronto Studies, 
Physiological Series, No. 2. 


Snnunary of Dr, Scott’s Paper, 

The Kisbl granules were found to contain ‘masked’ iron ami organic 
phosphorus and to bo unailcctcd by ircaiiiumt with aitiiicial gastric Juice. 
They are therefore constituted of a nucleo-proteid in many respects allied 
to chromatin. It differs, however, from the nuclear chromatin which is 
basophile and from the substance forming the oxyphile centre of the 
nucleoli and the material diffused through the nuclear ca\ity in fully 
developed norvo-cells. The latter substance also contains organic phos- 
))horus and ‘masked’ iron, and is digestible in artiticial gastric juic('. 
These three iiucleo-pi’oteids are derived from the original kiiuticchi-oraatiu 
of the neuroblast, and the substance forming the Nissl granules is the only 
nucleo-proteid of the three that diffuses from the nucleus. In some forms 
this diffusion does not take place in the fully developed cell, or does so 

Q G 
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only to ca very slight extent. In this case few or no Nissl granules are 
found ; a condition which is very much like that observed in the not fully 
developed nerve-cell, and therefore embryonic. This condition is markedly 
illustrated in the nerve- cells in Caudate Amphibia. 

Swiiimarij of Profissor Maccdluiti^s Obaervationa. 

In the Cyanophycea* the cell, which is non-iiucleated, contains two 
zones, a central and a peripheral. The latter contains the colouring matter, 
and in its vesiculated cytoplasm there is a compound which gives evidence 
of containing traces of organic phosphorus and ‘ masked ' iron. On the 
other hand, tlie central body gives marked reactions for these two elements 
which are united in a compound diffused throughout its structure. This 
compound stains with hiematoxylin like chromatin, and as it resists diges- 
tion it is probably chromatin. An iron-holding nucleo-proteid constitutes 
the red granules of Butschli, but it differs from chromatin in that it is 
digestible with artificial gastric juice. Another variety of granules, 
called ‘ cyanophycin ' granules, found only in the peripheral layer, are 
formed of proteid free from iron and phosphorus. The only substance 
in the Cyanophycete which resembles fully the chromatin of the ^ells of 
higher organisms is that holding iron and phosphorus and diffused in the 
central body. 

In the yeast all the iron and phosphorus, in addition to being diffused 
throughout the cytoplasm, are also localised in small granules and cor- 
puscles whicli have betm held to be nuclei and nucleoli by various observers. 
The substance which constitutes these and that in which are combined tlui 
iron and phosphorus diffused through the cytoplasm are different from the 
chromatin of higher organisms, in that they are soluble in artificial gastric 
juice ; but they arc the only chroinatin-like substances present in the 
yeast- cell. 

In ]ie(j(jiat(HV tlie compounds containing ‘ masked ^ iron and organic 
phosphorus are uniformly diffused throughout the cytoplasm, and when 
granules which stain with ha?matoxylin occur they also are found to con- 
tain iron and phosphoi us in a corresponding form of combination. 

The Committee ask to be reappointed, with the addition of Professor 
J. J. Mackenzie, of Toronto. 


Cnutpdntticc Uhl(d(Kfif of Suju’iLrciud — Bepurt of i/m 

mlitee, conHiduKj of Professor E. A. Schafek (Obnlrmottf ^Ir.- 
Swale Vincent (Srrrelan/). ^[r. Victor Horsley. 

During the past year several points in connection witli the cojiiparailve 
histology of the suprarenal capsules have been reinvestigated, and during 
the investigation several subsidiary inquiries have arisen, such as the 
histology of the pituitary body and some points in its physiology, the 
physiological actions of extracts of nervous tissues, etc. The results of 
these investigations are given at length in papers published during the 
year in the ‘ Journ. of Physiol.^ and in the ‘Brit, Med. Journ.’ See also 
‘ Anat. Anz.,^ Bd. xviii. S. 69, 1900. 



ON THE COMPARATIVE IIISTOLOGY OF CEREPRAL CORTEX. 


77/r Comjiaratlrc IIi.siolu(f{f of Cerelmil Corter.- licporl of tht^ Gom^ 
niiHepj ron^lstimi of l*rofossoi* V. (ioTCii (Cholt'mo^n)^ Dr. D. Manx 
(Scrretarif)^ mid Professor K. TT. StaRLIXR;. up bij ihn 

Sccretimj.) 

Since the last report three complete series of sections have been made of 
the central nervous system of the bonnet monkey — viz., (1) transverse 
sections from the thalamus to and including the second dorsal nerve, from 
material fixed in Mann’s picro -corrosive formaldehyde ; (2) a coronal 
scries througli the lower part of the medulla and up to and including the 
eighth cervical segment (fixed in picro -corrosive formaldehyde) ; (3) a 
AV’'eigert series extending from the fillet decussation to the dorsal cord. 

"fho reason for investigating these regions was to ascertain whether 
so-called motor cells differed from ‘sensory ’ones in any definite structural 
characteristics. Nothing was disco veered by which one kind of cell could 
be distinguished from the other, and it has become evident that Nissl’s 
classification is a purely artificial one. All cells show a distinct fibrilla- 
and the basophil ‘ Nissl-substance ’ lying between the bundles of 
fibrils. 

Motor cells, as a rule, have a greater deveh)pment of the dendra, and, 
in consequence, the fibrils coming from these processes in coursing through 
the cell break up the available space in a regular, uniform manner, and 
hence there results a more regular arrangement of the basophil granules. 
Tn sensory cells, on the otlier hand, because of the special development of 
one or two dendritic processes one frequently notices on that side of the 
nucleus looking towards the biggest dendron a pyramidal (in section tri- 
angular) area, occupied by non-differentia ted plasm, and formed by the 
divergence of tlie fibrils coming from the big dendron and sweeping round 
the nucleus. In these cells, as seen most characteristically in the Loam 
cvRruleim^ tiulmtantia nigra, lateral horns of the spinal cord and the antero- 
mesial visceral group of cells, Nissl’s granules form relatively coar.>e aggre- 
gations towards one side of the coll. At one time it was thought that a 
certain appearance first described by IVtann in 1894 ^ in the occipital lobe 
of the rabbit, since then rediscovered by Koncorini and discredited by 
Levi — viz., tlie presence of crescentic bodies on one side of the nucleus — 
would allow of a ready distinction between nerve-celfs in the cerebrum 
and those found in tlie lower centres. This, hov/ever, was found not to 
be the ca.se, for the same appcarfince is seen throughout tlie whole length 
of the spinal cord right down to the coccygeal portion. The examination 
of the dorsal and lower regions of the cord was made possible through the 
kindness of Miss IM. Purefoy FitzC^erald, who placed at our disposal the 
complete series of sections she is tabulating at O.xford. 

As to the real existence of these crescents there cannot be the slightest 
doubt, for Levi’s sugge.stion that w'e are dealing with a folding of the 
nuclear membrane is readily disproved by making transverse sections of 
the cells in the Cornu Ammonis at right angles to their long axis, and 
staining them by IVIann’s eosin-toluidin-blue method, when these crescents 
in question appear one in each nucleus as distinct swellings in the nuclear 
membrane, while the latter is not stained at all. In addition to the com- 
mon crescentic type one may frequently see in surface views branches 
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running outwards from the main central portion. The significance of 
these figures is probably as follows : F. 11. Scott ^ has shown that the 
NissPs substance is a nucleo-proteid, which amo^igst reptiles remains 
throughout life intranuclear, but which in other vertebrates is found out- 
side the nucleus. Taking these facts into consideration, we are led to con- 
<*ludo that the crescent is a specially modified part of the nuclear membrane 
through which normally tlic nucleo-proteid is p.assed out into the body of 
the norve-coll. Tli.at. .siinilai- nucleo-proteids do pass out in ordinary 
epithelial cells has been ascertained in inflammatory conditions of the 
epidermis,- and in gland-cclls generally.*" 

( )n comparing epithelial with nerve cells we find in both a system of 
fibrils which runs right through the cell; secondly, mai(‘i*ial s('creted by the 
nucleus and occupying a position between tin' fibrils, and lastly a system of 
intracellular lymph channels (TTolmgren). I )uring the last year the existence 
of these channeK in the nerve-c(‘lls of the spinal, sympathetic, and central 
nervous systems of the rabbit, c;it, .and monkt'y has been confirmed by using 
erytlirosin inste.id of cosiii in conjunction with toluidin-blue. Holmgren 
holds that these canals serve to carry a free supply of lymph to the nerve- 
ccll, while IVfann suggests that they .are tubes which carry aw.ay from the 
cells and low.ards the fields of conjunction ensym(‘s for the elaboration of 
th(' lymph, so .as to make the latter directly assimiLable by the cell 
pi'oeessos. NissTs bodies, then, .are zymogen granules secreted by the 
nucleus, stonal up during rest, and discharged during activity.^ 

(jlolgi’s intracellular network in spinal ganglia and the ;intorior horn 
cells of the spinal cord may bo demonstrated by fixing tissue in 2?, per 
cent potassium iodide saturated wdth iodine, and then taking them through 
aceton into paraffin. The network seems in the spinal ganglia to form a 
framework on which iviissFs substance is deposited. The latter is removed 
l>y the potassium iodide, while the framework remains. 

Other points which the serial sections have brought out are : — 

1. The meseuc(*phalic (so-called descending) root of tlio (ifth nerve 
arises fj’oin cells which are quite distinct from the cells of the Loevm 
caertilenx. Their .axis cylinders have very distinct nodes of Kanvier. 

2. The sensory clecuss.ation, as showm in the fillet, is only a more pro- 
nounced condition of a general arnangenumt . liolding good for the whole* 
length of the cord, the decus.s.atiiig fibres being derived from a small - 
celled nucleus situ.ated on a level with, and lateral to, the central can;il. 
TJie afferent fibres to it correspond to Pal’s dorsal bundle. The two nuclei 
are connected by a commissure of very line inedullated ner\e-fibrcs run- 
ning dorsally to the well-known anterior white commissure. 

3. Stilling’s sacral and cervical nuclei, Clarke’s dorsal column, Blu- 
menau’s nucleus, Heiter’s nucleus, and the cells of the mesencephalic root 
of the fifth nerve seem to belong to the same system, which lies dorso- 
laterally, and is characteri.sed by large cells. ’Che nucleus above referred 
to under No. 2, the gi-acile and cuneate nuclei proper, the mesial trian- 
gular nucleus of the eighth nerve, and the Locus ccerulevs form a dorso- 
mesial system containing small cells. 

’ Trans. Canadian Tnstiinie^ 1808-99. 

- Mann, Ilisiology of Vaccinia., L.G.R., 1899. ® Trambusti, Galcotti, Ilnio. 

* The intracellular lymph channels are well shown in Ihe electrical nerve-cell of 
M.alapterurus. The structure of this cell was displayed at the Liverpool meeting of 
the British Association by Mann’s charts, &c. (1895). 
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l^lodrlral Cluaujes in MtnnmaVuni Ncrvr . — Heport of the Committee, 

eonaiatimf of I’rofessor h\ (ioTCn {Chnirman), J^rofessor VI. H. 
Starling, ]Jr. J. S. Macdonaj.d (Hemtftrif). (JJrairn up hi/ the 

Serretarif.) 

The experiments performt'd with the nsfti'jtanoe of "i-ant from the Asso- 
ciation have been directed towards the ac(iuisiti<»ii of information as to 
the effect upon the clemarcatit)n current of mammalian nerve of 
alterations in resistance, such as are found in mammalian nerve accom- 
panying? chan^?es of volume and of blood-pressure in the vessels supplying? 
the nerve. The nature of the chan£>e.s of resistance is easily determined 
but the effect of such a clian<?e in presuinal)ly causing not only an altera 
tion in the inacfiiitude, but also in the distribution of current and dif- 
ferences of potential in the nerve, is not easy to calculate. 

Not only this, but it is inipossihlt* e^en to decide the direction of 
chan^'e (addition or subtraction) in the demarcation current which would 
bo j^roduced by any alteration of the internal resistance of the nerve. 

Knowledi?e of an exact charactei- is recjuired for this purpose, defining 
the limits of the demarcation sourc(‘ and the extent to which the source is 
«hort -circuited in the tissues of the nerve itself. It was felt that such 
knowledge must bo based entindy u))on experiments upon nerve, and as 
far as possible upon the particular nerve for which the information was 
desired. 

With this object a large number of experiments have been performed 
upon excised mammalian n(‘r\<‘. TIk' nerves after removal were placed 
upon a number of non polari'^abh* electrodes (four to seven), the potential 
differences between each pair of electrodes determined, as also the resist- 
ances of the whole nerve and the sections into which it was divided by 
the electrodes. The electrode upon which the cross-scctiou lay was then 
permanently connected by a wire or through a known resistance to one of 
the other electrodes, and the dilferenees of potential between each possible 
pair of electrodes determined again after the formation of this circuit. 

An analysis of the data gained by determination of the various resist- 
ances divides the facts of expeiiments into the following groups : — 

(ft) The resistance ]ier cenfimetro determined from the measurement 
of resistance of any given length of tin* nerve varies witli that brngtli, 
being smaller for the greater length. 

(/;) The resistance of the whole nerve directly determined is a smaller 
value than its resistance calculated from a summation of the resistances 
of the several sections between pairs of electrodes. 

(c) The resistance of that section of the nerve bounded by the cross- 
section gi\’’es a smaller value for the resistance per centimetre of the nerve 
than any other section. 

An observ^ation of these facts has led to a routine method for calcu- 
lating the resistance of any short length of nerve when the resistance 
required is not that to a current entering and leaving at the extremities 
of the short length, but the gross longitudinal resistance to a current 
travelling in paths parallel to the long axis of the nerve. The resistance 
obtained from the longest available stretch of nerve provided with a cross* 
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section *at either end and calculated into resistance per centimetre is the 
standard of gross longitudinal resistance, and multiplied by the length of 
sliort piece of nerve gives the value required. 

The determination of the diflorences of potential, or, as it is preferred 
to call them, the available E.^LF.'s between pairs of points on nerve, Jind 
calculations based upon tliese and upon the known resistances, have given 
interesting iiiforiiiat ion. 

(a) When the cross-section is connected to a point on th(‘ longitudinal 
surface, the current found in the outer circuit passing from longitudinal 
surface to cross-section can bo found traversing the nerve from cross- 
section to longitudinal surface, by the new differences of potential acquired 
by intervening points on longi- 
tudinal surface of nerve. A gal- 
vanometer circuit between two 
such intervening points shows a 
current revei’se in direction to 
that in the outer circuit, and 
the diflcrouce of potential be- AD CD 

tween two such points is exactly 

that which would be the case if they are considered simply as points upon 
a circuit, the only source of E.M.F. in which is the F.D. between the 
extreme points, and with a certain fraction of the total resistance between 
them ; which fraction is that given by the relation of the portion of the 
gross longitudinal ro.sistance of the nerve between tht‘ points to the 
resistance of the primary <»xternal circuit and the resistance of the nerve 
subtended by its points of application. 

Tf there is a pre-existing diff<‘rence of potential between the two 
intervening points (longitudinal current) before the primary external 
circuit is formed, this difference remains and subtracts from the difference 
of potential caused by the closure of this circuit. It is concluded from 
this that the sources giving rise to the two ijheiioniena are sepaiate, and 
capable of existing simultaneously with an opposition of (‘ffects. 

Further, by tracing the differences of potentials round the circuit 
formed by permanently joining the cross-section to a point on the longi- 
tudinal surface it is possible to define the limits of the demarcation 
source. 

In consequence of the behaviour of points possessing a difference 
of potential, the cause of longitudinal currents, an examination has 
been made of electrotonic currents, and it is found that quite simi- 
larly the closure of a ciicuit placed for the observation of an electrotonic 
current creates differences of potentials in intervening points of nerve due 
to a passage in the nerve of a current in the reverse direction, which 
reverse current may l)e observed by conned ing up the intervening points 
through a galvanometer ; and that in this case also the differences of 
potential in intervening points can be calculated from a knowledge of that 
portion of the gross longitudinal resistance which lies between them. 

In all these cases the currents observed— demarcation current, longi- 
tudinal current, electrotonic current — can be demonstrated in this exact 
manner to be new creations, the result of the connecting up of the observa- 
tion circuit. The institution of the external circuit not only provides for 
the first time a current through this external circuit, hut also the traverse 
of the same current in a return, arid therefore reverse, direction thi’ough 
the nerve. 
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(6) Experiments have also been performed with reference to the 
question of the dependence of the E.M.F. of demarcation source upon the 
sectional area of the nerve and number of individual tibres contained in it. 
Tt has been found that the laying of two nerves side by side with their 
cross-sections upon the .same electrode does not increase the available 
E.M.R, wliilst adding to the current by a diminution of resistance ; but 
that if one of the nerves is drawn along the other and away from this 
electrode, so that the cross-section of one remains upon the electrode, but 
that of the other is removed from it, but lies in contact with the longi- 
tudinal surface of the lirst nerve, then there is an increase of the available 
E.M.F. This summation of the E.]\r.P\*s, due to either singly, increases 
with the distance between the two cross sections up to a certain limiting 
(listance when the maximum summation is reached. It is believed that 
from the details of such experiments interesting evulence can be obtained 
of the position and limits of the demarcation source and current within 
the nerve. 

The experiments also provide a considerable amount of evidence as to 
the dependence of the available E.M.F. between cross-section and longi- 
tudinal surface upon the distance of point on longitudinal surface from 
the cross-. section. It is believed that the E.M .F. increases up to a certain 
point when a maximum is reached, and that this maximal value is obtained 
until the second cross section at otlu'r end of nev\ e is approached. 

It is also believed that a similar law is true for longitudinal currents, 
as also for electrotonic curnmt.s, namely, that Nvith the proximal electrode 
upon a fixed poiivt the removal of the distal electrode further and further 
from this point produces the same kind of x aviation. 

In addition it is reported that in reference to the further error to which 
it was coric(‘ivcd tlie variations of blood-prevShurc in tlie blood-vessels of a 
mammalian nerve might give rise - namely, to electromotive phenomena 
similar to tho.se r(*corded in ease of the caiotid and femoral arteries — a 
number of experiments have been conducted to decide the causation of 
this phenomenon. It xvas considered for purposes of further experiment 
that its causation might l )0 due to (1) changes in the muscular walls of 
arteries ; {' 2 ) variations in a conceivable current due to frictional flow 
through the peripheral vess(ds. 

l^xperimcnts carried out upon these two lines liavc produced some 
evidence in support of (1), but none in support of (2). In case of the 
latter supposition the ])erfusioii of saline solution through excised organs 
under varying pressure was not found to be productixe of any current 
changes other than such as might be explained by changes of resistance 
A'c., xvhieh xvere also measured. 


The PIfijbiological. Ejjcris of reptone find lli^ Preciirsors irhen iniroduced 
info ihe CiroiJniiim. TiO})od of a Cmimiftee^ eonsidimj o/l^rofessor 
E. A. Schafer, F.P.H. (OhoinnaQi), Professor V. S. Sherring- 
ton, FJfS., T*rofes‘-or II. Boyc'e, and Professor W. TI. Thompson 
(Secrctanj). (Prawn up by ihe Secrebrrif.') 

During the year, control work arising out of the research xvas in tli3 
first place brought to a completion and will shortly bo published. This 
fjpals with the influence xvhieh the solvent employed in the peptope 
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exporiments — viz,, physiological solution of sodium chloride— when 
injected in small quantities, produces upon the functions of the kidney. 

In the next place, attention was directed to the effects which certain 
constituents of antipeptone — viz., arginin and lysiu — exert upon meta- 
bolism. 

Two methods were adopted for tliis pur 2 )ose. 

Ill one form of e\perimont, a solution of th(‘ substance under con- 
sideration was injected into tlie circulation, urine being collected for 
definite pel iods before and after the injection. Iliis showed, 
that neither of ihe substances reappeared as such, in any appreciable 
quantity, in the urine. The full results are not, however, ready for 
publication. 

In tlie second ( lass of experiment, an animal was brought into nitro- 
genous equilibrium and the substanci* administered, either by addition to 
the diet or by subcutaneous injection. 

These latter experiments are of necessity very laborious, and sLjw in 
yielding results. Tliey are, moreover, only in their commencement. 
Nevertheless, very interesting facts promise to aiise out of them. For 
example, a jiroiiounced foim of glycosuria seems to be caused by the 
subcutaneous injection of arginin. The work has, however, not yet been 
controlled, and it would obviously bo jireinaturo to go tuither into tlie 
facts. 

Hitherto, the necessary arginin and lysin have been generously placed 
at my disposal by Professor A. Kossel, of Mai burg. These substances 
are, however, very expensive to produce, and it can hardly be hoped that 
a sufficient supply will in future be available from this source. The 
experiments arc* also in thonisoUes more costly than those of former 
years. For these reasons, as well as on account of the important results 
which they promise to yield, it is deemed necessary to apply for an 
increased grant, \iz., of 40/. 

The secretary has been responsible for the carrying out of the work. 


Vcfi^rnlar nf Serreihir/ — Hrporl of tUc ( \oninittrp, ron^ 

Mstimj of Professor E. If. Etarlixu Dr. J. L. 

Bunch (Sccrefftn/), oiuf Dr. P. F. Shore, on the <f 

Clior(l(( Stimulftiion on the Vohnno oj iho Siihniffril/arii (Uand, 
(^Dmnr'n np hif i/ir nj.') 

Changes in Aolume of the subinaxillary gland may bo brought about 
both by variations in the flow of blood to the gland and of secretion from 
the gland. Not so long ago it was believed that a distinct causal relation- 
ship existed between vascular sujijily and secretion ; that fluid was 
secreted from the gland as a result of increased intracapillary pressure, 
and the discovery by Claude J’ernard of the vaso dilator action of the 
chorda tympani — the chief secretory nerve then known — lent additional 
weight to this theory. Fiut the theory was disproved by Ludwig, who 
showed that the dog's submaxillary coulcl be made to secrete by stimulation 
of the cerxieal sympathetic nerve, though such stimulation caused vaso- 
constriction and not vaso-dilatation, and that the pressure in the gland- 
duct could exceed the pressure even in the carotid artery. Other facts 
were discovered, such as the paralysis of the secretory fibres of the 
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chorda by atropine, although the vaso-dilator fibres of the nerve remained 
unaffected, and the secretion which can be obtained as a result of chorda 
stimulation unaccomj)anied by vaso-motor changes after degeneration of 
the nerve for two or three days. 

It cannot, however, lie said that the problem of secretion hns lost its 
complexity even now, for we know that secretion may be accompanied by 
vnso-eonstriction or by \ aso-dilatation ; that it may in some ca.s(*.s be 
panilysecl by f[iiinine oi* atropine, in others not : and that in the same 
gland stimulation of one nerve may give rise to a secretion having quite 
different characteristics from that brought about by excitation of another 
nerve. 

In ordei* to investigate tl»e action of tlie choi'da on the \olume of tlie 
siibmaxillary gland 1 liave employed a plethysmograpli of \ ery simple 
construction, devised by Professor Schafer, which consists of a gutta- 
percha box with one side of glass, thus enabling tlie gland to b(' k(‘pt 
directly under observation, aiul any lliisliing or pallor of the superficial 
vessels to ho accurately noted. The vessels and gland-duct enter the box 
on one side through an opening sulhciently large to prevent any pressure 
being exerted upon them, and the rest of tlie aperture is closed by cotton- 
wool and thick vaseline. Only a very small jiortion of the duct where it 
emerges from Ihe hilum is contained within tlic plethysmograph, and the 
box is so supported by moans of a clamp tliat the portion of duct, outside 
it is <juitc loose, and no contraction of the longitudinal tihros of the duct 
c*aii pull upon or otlnunvise affect the volume of the contents of the box. 
The box is connected with a tambour or piston -recorder, which writes on 
a smoked paper, liy an indiarubher tube attached to a glass tube which 
passes through one side of the box, the wliole apparatus being filled with 
air. A lateral tube leads from this connecting tube, and is closed with a 
spring clip, so tliat the pressure within this air-tight system can be raised 
«)r lowered at any moment. The tracings obtained in many cases show 
most distinctly both lieart-beats and respiratory curves. 

Tlie chorda was exposed after division of tlio digastric muscle, ligatured, 
and cut, and the peripheral end stimulated by means of Ludwig’s elec- 
trodes, which Avei-e left in situ. 7n some I'ases, tin* chordo-lingual nerN'6 
was divided centrally and the peripheral end stimulated ; any injury to 
the more slender <‘horda through manipulation was tlius avoided. The 
nerve was excited by currents of different strengths, and with varying rates 
of repetition of this stimulus, and tin* amesthetic was varied in different 
experiments. With a moderately weak stimulus excitation of the chorda pro- 
duced considerable diminution in a oluinc of the gland and a fall of the loA'er 
of the piston -recorder. The fall was preceded by a short latent period when 
the gland was secreting freely, and rapidly reached its maximum when 
the stimulation was a short one. When the current was shut off the 
lever still remained at its lowest point for .a short time, wliich varied in 
duration according to the length of passage of the current. Tlie gland 
fhen very gradually again increased in volume, and the lever rose until it 
once more reached tlie base-line. This recovery in volume was succeeded 
by dilatation of the gland and further rise of the lever to a point well 
above the base-line, after which it again gradually fell. The extent of 
this dilatation varied according to tlie previous diminution in volume of 
the gland, being greater and more prolonged when the diminution of 
gland volume had been well marked, but the after-rise of the lever did 
not equal in extent or duration its previous fall, This iliminution in 
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gland volume was accompanied by a free flow of pocrotion from the duct, 
the amount of which was measured, ami by marked dilatation of the 
vessels of tlie gland. 

With a stronger stimulus the latent ])eiiod was shorter, the flow of 
saliva greater, and the diminution in volume of the gland more abi upt 
and of greater range. The recovery of volume was also slower, and tlie 
after dilatation more marked When the excitation was a long one, niouj 
especially with a strong current, the recovery of tlie gland was consider- 
ably prolonged, and tlie rise of the lever a very gradual one. As long as 
both gland and nerve remained in good condition successive stimulations 
of the chorda repeated as soon as the gland had returned to its original 
volume still continued to produce the same ellect, with but little difTerence 
in diminution of volume in response to stimuli of the same sti*engtli and 
duration. If, liowover, the nerve was stimulated a second time, either 
immediately after the first excitation or while the lever was still rising, 
the resulting diminution in volume of the gland was less tlian that pre- 
ceding it, this difference beung greater the more quickly the second 
excitation succeeded tlie first. When the secretion produced by chorda 
stimulation was scanty and viscid, in sjute of the accompanying active 
vaso-dilatatioii, stimulation of the nerve caused either a very small fall 
of the lever or a preliminary fall succeeded by a rise. In some cases, 
more especially when tliero was some obstruction to the free escape of 
blood through the veins, and also scanty secretion, chorda excitation gave 
rise to increase of volume of the glaml, owing to the increased How of 
blood to the gland more than compensating for the small amount of 
.secretion leaving it. After the administration of small doses of atropine 
intravenously, sulTicient to paralyse the .secretory fibres of the chorda 
(8-12 nig. for a dog of 7 kilos.), stimulation of the peripheral end of the 
divided chorda caused no flow of secretion from the duct, hut an active 
dilatation of the gland and a rise of the piston-recorder lever to an extent 
about equal to tlie previous fall of the .same lever brought about liy a 
stimulus of the same strcngtli and duration before any atropine had been 
administered. 

The absolute increase or diminution in the volume of the gland under 
various conditions was estimated by calibration of the jiiston-recorder, 
the rise or fall of the lever for fractional parts of a cubic centimetre 
being marked out on a scale. The volume of the gland in cubic centi- 
metres was determined from the difference between its weight in air and 
in water, and the amount of secretion produced by nerve stimulation or 
otherwise was also determined by connecting the cannula in the duct with 
a glass tube graduated in fractional parts of a c.c. In order to determine 
the total diminution in volume of the gland, duo to chorda stimulation, 
the diminution in volume of the gland was first determined in an etherised 
dog before the admiiiistiution of atropine, and then the increase in 
volume of the same gland after the administration of a dose of atropine 
sufficient to paralyse the secretory fibres of the chorda. By adding the 
two amounts together the total loss of gland contents due to chorda 
stimulation was obtained. On comparing this with the amount of secre- 
tion poured out in the same time we found that at least Vo of 
secretion was derived from the extra-vascular portions of the gland. 
Since there is no diminution in the lymph flow from the gland, hut rather 
a slight increase during the period of stimulation (Bainbridge), we must 
conclude that the effect of the secretory nerves is simply and solely upon the 
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secretory cells, the increased exudation from the blood-vessels which must 
in the last instance supply the fluid for the secretion being a secondary 
phenonuinon determined entirely by the metabolic changes of ( he cells, and 
lagging behind these to a very considerable extent. 


A(ic of Sioiic (h'rcles. — Reitorf of the ( ^onualiicc, conaisilrKf of Dj*. J. G. 
(fAK«ON (Gliaii'oiuib), l\Lr. JJ. JIalfouk (Hecret(irii\ Sir John 
Kvans, Mr. C. H. Read, Pi-ofessor 11. JMeldola, Mr. A. J. Pvans, 
Dr. R. MuNiio, and Ih’ofessor 15oYD Dawkins. 

The Committee have to report that various possible sites have been dis- 
cussed and the necessary in([iiiries have been made during the past year, 
and negotiations are now in progress wliich it is lioped Avill enable the Com- 
mittee to begin the actual work of section cutting during the ensuing year 
at Arbor Low Stone Circle in Derbyshire, permission for which has been 
kindly granted by his Grace the Duke of Rutland. 

The Committee request to be reappointed with the disposal of the 
unexpended balance of the grant, with which it is proposed to make one 
or two trial sections of the ditch and rampart of the circle. 


Menial and JV^jsical Deviation,^ from ike Xornial amoiaj Children in 
J\d)lir Elemeniary and other ScItooR . — Rcj>orl (f the Conunittec, 
ronaidimj of Mr. E. W. Bkakhook ((liainnaii). Dr. Francis 
AVarneu {SecrctariD^Mv. E. White AVallis, Dr. J. G. G arson, 
and Dr. Rivers. i^Drairn np Inj ike Eccrefarj/.) 

AI’PEXOIX. — Three tdhles shofriiof, for the .W.OOO chlhlreo examined 181)2--n4, 
all cases present inrj one or more abnormal m eeC',\ifjnSf arranged 
'in three age-grovps The.\e cases are elassed in jfrimary groups 
presenting nerrc-sig?/s in the /farts mdieated nnli/yriz.: ( 1 ) the 
face ; ( 2 ) the hand : (fS) ege-m»r< meats ( 1 ) ni other of 

the budg. The cases are further distributed ui gmmarg groups 
under the main classes of dtfrrt . . . . . . 7 ^. ^IGt 

Tjie Committee, acting in conjunction with the Childhood Society for 
th(^ Scientific Study of the Alental and Physical Conditions of Children, 
have, through the assistance of that society, been able to use the cards 
recording the ‘cases with any abnormal nerve-sign,’ as seen 1892-94; 
that is, 2,8ol bo^s, 2,003 girls, as found among 20,287 boys, 23,713 girls 
examined. 

As a new method of research these cast's are arranged in primary 
groups containing the cliildrt'ii who presented nerve-signs in (1) the face 
only ; (2) the hand only ; (3) eye-movements defective only ; and (1) a 
group showing nerve-signs in other parts of the body only. 

In making a rapid examination and report on children examined in 
schools, it may be convenient to classify nerve-cases in four groups as 
presenting signs in (1) face (defect of expression, overaction of the frontal 
muscles, knitting the eyebrows, muscular relaxation about the lower 
eyelid) ; (2) in balance of the hand or finger twitches ; (3) irregular 
movements of the eyes ; (4) in general balance of the head and other parts 
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of the body. Twenty-one nerve-signs have been observed and defined ; ^ 
the cases presenting these signs are here grouped in classes under the 
headings named according to the parts of the body in which they are seen. 

The tables given in tlie appendix may now b('- described. 

The total number of children with any class of nerve-signs is obtain- 
able by adding the eight primary groups presenting that class, thus : 
Among the children 7 years and under, adding the eight lines enumerating 
signs in the face gives a total of 843 boys, 17‘J girls. Again, addition 
of the three lines enumerating signs in face and c‘_yv.- movements gives a 
total of 21 boys, 20 girls, with the two classes of nerve-signs. 

The numbers in each primary group of nerve-cases are given in th(3 
last column of tlio table, and are distributed again as primary gi*oui)S 
according to the main classes of defect observed assochited with the 
nerve-signs. Thus ; 

Column headed J1 gives cases with nerve-signs only. 

AB=Nerve-sigiis associated with development defect only. 

I>C=Nerve-signs associated with delicacy only ; children pale or thin. 

BI) = Nerve-signs with mental dulness only. 

ABC = Nerve-cases with developmental defect and delicate only, i.f\ 
not dull or backward. 

From those tables the compound groups can bo formed by addition (jf 
the primary groups composing them, and from these the correlations of 
the classes of nerve-signs with the main classes of defect can be obtained 
after the method explained in Dr. WarneFs paper, published in tho 
‘Journal of the iloyal Statistical Society,’ March 1896. 

Among the nervc-cases here reported on, tho relative frequency of 
nerve-signs in the face, the hand, and in eye -movements is shown to ho 
as follows : — 


Age-groupa 


I 7 years and under . 
1 8-10 3 ears 
I 11 years and over . 

At all ages . 


Total Xo. of 

Faci. 

Eyl- monl- 
MI.N is 

11 VN'i 

I Cases 

Total Xo. of 

Total Xo. of 

1 Total Xo. of 


CaMes 

Cases ' 

C\is(*s 


Eoys j 

(jlirls 

Bojs 1 

Girh 

h()\ s 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

742 1 

480 1 


170 

1)4 

1 

300 

20!) 

. 1,220 1 

878 

173 

2.10 

15;} 

127 1 

6'.)() 

103 

880 ! 

G:h) 

:)17 

111 

101 

IS 1 

130 

126 

. 2,S51 

1 2,oo;{ 


.170 

Do) 

21!) 

J,.120 

1,138 


Other researches were made, but when they did not appear to supply 
useful information the results were not included in the tables. It was 
thought that there might bo a definite association Ijc tween irregular 
movements of the eyes and iwitchings of the fingers ; the facts given 
below do not support tho j)remiss. Again, tho association between 
irregular eye-movements and ovoractiun of tho frontal muscles (frowning) 
is not very marked, though more frequent than in tho last case. 


* ^nQltejwrt on the ticUntijir, Study of the Mental and Physical Conddiom of 
(Ih'ddren^ baaed on the exa mlnatwa of 100,000 children^ p. 76. J^ublished at tho 
Parkes Mubcum. 
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Primary Groups 


Ago Groups 

7 and undc‘r ' 8-10 ' 11 and over 


I I Boys I Girls Boys 

Eye-movements and finger twitcbts I 

' only — 

Kyc-njovements and fingci twitclie^ 

I ami other nerve-signs ... 2 1 7 

Eye-movements and froiitaK over- ' 

^ acting only .... 7 212 

Eye-movements andfronials and other 

nerve-signs 5 2 ]<» 


Girls ^ l3o^s j Gills 


I 

“ 1 


2 


3 


2 0 2 


This CJoDJiiiitiee, lirst appointed in 1SD2, liavc l eported each year, and 
information thus supplied concerning th<; mental and physical conditions 
of childhood has aflbrded evidence in a wide field of restjarcli. Among 
other problems advanced it has been sliown tliat, witli certain constitu- 
tional conditions of congenital deficiency and acejuired defects as found 
among boys and girls respectivtdy, the status varies in the age-groups. 
It appears highly probable that the heavy mortality under five years of 
age, which falls princi])ally on the boys, is largely due to developmental 
defects, while children with .such congenital defect who survive add largely 
to the proportion of tin' dull and delicate pupils in schools, and to tlie 
number of neurotic persons who often fail in health at adult age. 

The main cla.ss(‘.s of defect among children are more frecpient with 
boys, while the girls with defective constitution tend in larger pi'oportion 
than the boys to ill-health and brain disorderlinc.ss. 

To summarise problems previously demonstrated, development-defect 
cases are V(iry fi'cqucntly delicate and dull. ( liildren with (motor) brain 
disorderliness are often dull ; so are the children wlio are naturally deli- 
cate. Dull ])upils often present defect in development as well as delicacy 
and (motor) brain <lisorderlin('ss needing special care and training. 

Departun's from the normal are more frecfuent among males ; but the 
females with develoi^mental defect or brain disorderliness an* more apt to 
i-eceivc harm and to receive lc.ss good from their environment than males. 
This indicates the car(3 required, and is illustrated by the more hopeless 
conilition of female lunatics and criminals. 

Tt has been .shown that good effects follow the employment of physical 
ti’aining at scliool in diminishing tlie number of children with signs of 
brain di.sordei'liness and the proi)ortioii of dull pupils. 

Children in poor-law and industrial schools are below the average in 
bodily development and menial ability. It appears that home life and 
day .school training are nior-e advantageous than institution training. 

The investigations that have been carried out and study of the distri- 
bution of cases of developmental defect in various localities have 
suggested that saiiitatiou and the practieal applieatiou of hygienic prin- 
ciples to school life, may lessen the frequency of developmental defects and 
the proportion of mental and physical weakness and Jiiortality co- 
«t tend ant. 

In eonelusioii, it has been .shown by many oxami)les that detailed 
examination and report, on the children in .selected s<-hooIs have proven 
many points of social and scientific value. 

The Committee desire to bo reappointed to continue research in conjunc- 

tion with the Childhood Society, and ask a grant of 5?. in aid of this work. 
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Note . — Since this report was drawn up an important mathematical 
paper ‘ On Association of Attributes in Statistics, with Illustrations from 
the Material of the Childhood Society <kc.,’ by Mr. G. Udny Yule, has been 
published in the ^ Philosophical Transactions of the lioyal Society.’ The 
suggestions there made as to statistical methods of presenting correlations 
tire likely to prove most useful in future research. 

Charts have been prepai’ed from these lleports by Mr. C. S. Loch and 
exhibited at the Paris Congress by the Charity Oi-ganisation Society. 


Sllcii ester Excacatioii. — Ihpurl of the (^unujiltfcc. coimsiitui of Mr. 
Arthuji J. Evans (Chat naan), Mr. J. L. ]\ Lyres (Hocrctanj), 
awl Mr. E. W. Brarrook, apjtoinled to co-operate with the HU- 
Chester Excavation Fand Goniinittee in their Excavations. 

Tub Committee has to report that the <‘xca\ atioiis at Silclicstcr in 1S99 
were begun on May o, and continued, with the usual break durin the 
harvest, until November 1(3. 

The examination of the south-west quarter of the town having been 



completed in 1808, it was resolved to continue the excavation of the 
northern half of the site. To suit the convenience i of the tenant, the 
operations of 1890 were restricted to the insida (XXI) east of insula I 
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(which was excavated in 1890-1), and to another insula (XXII) north of 
XXI, extending nearly as far as the town wall. The total area examined 
was about 5^ acres. The block plan shows the parts already excavated in 
shaded tint. 

Insula XXT appears to have been enclosed by walls on all four si<les. 
In addition to two houses occupying the northern corners, it had on its 
eastern side a large house of the courtyard type, with another small house 
to the south of it. At the south-east angle of the hisufa was situated an 
oblong chamber with an apsidal end, perhaps the meeting room of some 
trade guild. Other traces of buildings were found along the south side. 
The south-west angle unfortunately underlies the modern roadway through 
the city, and could only partly be examined. The western side contained 
two small square structures. With rc'gard to the houses, that at the 
north-west corner was discovered in ]8Gt by the Kev. J. G. Joyce, who 
communicated an account of it to Ai'clnvohujia. It was, howev'er, only 
partly excavated by him, and additional chambers have now been found 
on the south and east. The north-east house is one of the corridor type 
that has become a courtyard house by lat»‘r additions. In one of the 
added rooms was a liypocaust of peculiar plan. The large ijoiisc on the 
east side is of interest from the several clianges it has undergone, as well 
as on account of tlie tract's of a series of mosaic pavements of simple 
character. The small house to the soutli is remarkable for the number of 
pits and wells found beneath it. I’rom these were extracted several whole 
vases, some of an early type and excellent design. 

iusalft, XXII, tliough etjual in si/e to tli(5 other, contained a large 
amount of open ground in the centre and north-west. As there were no 
signs of a street on its easttn-u sidt‘, the portion excavated may form part 
of a larger insula. Xear the south-west angle was a good-sized house of 
the corridor type, with a large chamber at one end torminatiiigin an apse, 
which had a liypocaust beneath it. A square chamher of some size which 
had been added on one side has foundations of huge blocks of ironstone, 
and the same material has been used in what app(*ara to have been a re- 
construction of the western part of the house. Besides this house, por- 
tions of three others were found. 'l\v"o of these were of very little interest. 
TJie remains of the third include a .st^uaro block subdivided into two 
chambers of nneqmd size, with :in apse attached to one side All th(*se 
had been warmtxl by hypocausts. 

As usual, a number of wells vv(‘ro met with, lined with wooden framing 
towards tlu' ])ol tom. No arcliitectmal remains of any im]iorl. nice were 
met with, save a pieci*, of coping, j»artof a tinted Purbeck marble pilaster, 
and a fraguieiit of a white marble slab. The linds in bronze, iron, glass, 
and bone wore as numerous as usual, but do not call for special noticie 
li'rom the pits examined an exceptionally lai gc number of entire vessels of 
pottery were recovered, the total being about eighty. Tluy include several 
pseudo-Samian vases of unusual quality, an inscribed drinking cup of 
Castor ware, some large vessels of the coarse wart' which is so si'ldom 
found entire, tVre., Sic. The coins found wore not very iiumcious. 

A detailed account of all the discoveries was laid before tlm Society of 
Antiquaries on May 3, 1900, and will be published in re// LVTl. 
A special exhibition of the antiquities, etc., found, was held, as in former 
years, at Burlington House. 

The statement t)f accounts for the year 1899 show s a total expendi- 
ture of 515/. 05. 7d. 

n 11 2 
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It is proposed, during the current year, to excavate the large area 
north of msidoi I and IX, which extends up to the north gate. The 
Committee therefore asks to be reappointed, with a further grant. 


Ethnological Sticct'i/ of (^uiada. — llcporf tf the Coitiinittee^ consisUng 
c>/' Professor D. P. Penhallow (Ohaitman), Dr. George M. Daw- 
son (Secreiat’n), Mr. E. AV. Prabkook, Professor A. C. IIaddon, 
Mr. E. 8. IlARTLANn, Sir J. (1. Bourinot, Abbe CuoQ, Air. B. 
SuLTE, Abbe Tvngiaa% Afr. C. Hill-Tout, Air. David Boyle, 
Eev. Dr. Scalding, llev. Dr. J. Maclean, Dr. JMkree Beau- 
CHEMiN, Air. C. N. Bell, Professor E. B. Tylor, lion. G. \V. 
KobS, Ih’ofessor J. AIavor, Air. A. P. Hunter, and Dr. AV. V. 
Ganoag. 

AlILSUIN 

I. JJarlff I’WiicJi SiitUn^ tn By D SLLTE ..... 470 

II. Sot* sou the Skqo'nue of British ('ohimhia, a Bnuieh oj th( yri at Sat ii^h 

iStoel of yorth Anie?i(‘(f. //// C. IIilj.-Tol r . ..... 172 

III. The JIurons of Lorittc. By hPo's Glrin 51!) 

The work of the past year has furnished conspicuous evidence of the 
great importance of securing ethnological data with as little delay as 
possible. AVhilc this is eminently true with respect to the white popula- 
tion, which is experiencing new and marked changes almost every year, in 
consequence of the introduction of foreign elements, often in large 
numbers, it is more particularly true with respect to the native Indian 
population. In many localities the original blood has become so diluted 
by intermarriage witli whites that it is often a matter of groat difficulty 
to find an Indian of pure blood. Proximity to settlements of white 
people has resulted in a more or less profound impress upon the soci.al 
life and tribal customs, which are fast l>ecoming obsolete and forgotten. 
The old chiefs who have .spr\ed as the reperforios of traditionary know- 
ledge are rapidly passing away, and willi tlieir death there disappears 
the last possibility of securing reliable data of the gn'ate.st valu(‘. C(»ii- 
spicuous instances of this kind have been brought to uotict* during the 
past year, especially in the case of the British Columbia Indians, whose 
ethnology is of the greatest interest and importance in consequence of 
tlieir possible connection with the people of East(‘rn Asia. At present 
the great difficulty of securing competent and willing investigators is one 
of the most serious obstacles to he contended witli, and it is believed that 
the often considerable expense involved in the prosecution of such work 
is largely accountable for this condition of affairs. 

It is gratifying to note that the Department of Education fur Ontario 
has lately taken a very practical and active interest in ethnological studio.s 
in that province, and that it provide.s for the publication of the results of 
research in its annual refiorts. During the past year Air. A. F. Hunter, 
of Barrie — a member of this committee — has thu.s published the results of 
important studies relating to the archaeology of the township of Tay. A 
rtsume of this work shows that much light has been thrown upon the 
extent, characteristics, and condition of the Indian population in prehistoric 
times. Evidence has latterly been accunmlating to indicate the presence 
at one time of numerous aboriginal settlements in localities which were 
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very sparsely inhabited when first visited by the white explorers. One of 
the most fruitful fields in Ontario for the arclijeologist is afforded by the 
sites of tlie numerous Indian villages which abound in the northern 
portions of Simcoe County, more especially in the townships of Tiny and 
Tay. A very interesting report on the subject was issued last year by 
]Vlr. Andrew F. Hunter, M.A., relating to the Huron Indian relics found 
in t\\Q former township, which has just boon supplement'd by a similar 
publication in regard to the discoveries in the adjoining municipality of 
Tay, both being issued as appendices to the Educational Report. A 
special interest attaches to the investigations made in Tiny, as it includes 
the spot where Champlain and the early missionaries landed on their 
arrival in the Huron country, the researches of Mi*. Hunter being carried 
on with a view to the identification of those villages described by these 
pioneers of civilisfition and Christianity. Tn the territory identified as 
occupied by the Bear nation, belonging to the Huron confederacy, which 
embraces Tiny and a portion of Tay township, there were no fewer than 
forty-nine villages, and twenty-four bone-pits or aboriginal burying- 
places, have been unearthed. The villages, however, were not all occu- 
pied at tin; same time. Thirty-nine of th(‘ number bear evidences that 
the. inhabitants had liad some contact with Europeans. A detailed 
description is given of the various village sites and bone-pits, and the 
more interesting and valuable of the relics discovered, with numerous 
illustrations. A site to which particular importance attaches is the ruins 
of the second fortified Jesuit mission of 8t. Marie, on Christian Island, 
with the remains of an extensive Huron village surrounding it. The 
population is estimated to have been from 0,000 to {^,000 in the winter of 
1040- .50, wlien it was decimated by famine and disease. 

‘ Considerable dilferenco of opinion has prevailed as to the spot where 
the early missionaries Brebouf and Lallemant were tortured and burned 
by the Iroquois during the war which almost exterminated the Hurons, 
and those inten'sted will find many facts bearing upon the controversy in 
the report dealing with the township of Tay. Mr. Hunter’s own view, 
after a painstaking sui-vey of all the evidence obtainable, is that the site 
of St. Louis [1., wliere tin' missionaries were captured when the village 
was burned, is on the farm of John McDermitt, lot 15, concession IV., 
where extensive ash-beds liave been found mixed with relics. The identity 
of the village appeals to be established by its size, as indicated by the 
ground, and its location as described by the old writei*s. l\Ir. Hunter is 
inclined to regard the site on the farm of Charles E. XcNvton, lot 11, 
concession VI., as that of St. IgnaceTI., tlie village to which the captured 
priests were taken, and where tlieir martyrdom, so powt'rfully described 
i)y Parkman, took place. It has been known locally as the “Jesuits’ 
Field ” for many years, and there are the usujil traditions of buried 
treasure which gain currency wherever relics of the p.ast are brought to 
light. Much interesting information with regard to less notable sites and 
the frequent discoveries of Indian remains throughout tlie township are 
also embodied in this work.’ 

Ill Appendix I. Mr. B. Suite continues liis study of the early 
French settlers in Canada, covering the period 1 (1.3*2 G(i. He traces the 
origin of these immigi-ants from different parts of France, and it thus 
becomes possible to establish with great accuracy the relative importance 
of the various stocks from which the present large French population of 
pq-nada is derived. Those s;ti|dies will form an important basis for mo»*e 
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detailed investigations respecting the effect of environment upon succeed- 
ing generations. 

In Appendix TI. Mr. Hill-Tout follows up his very careful study of 
the N^tlaka'pamuQ, appended to last year’s report, witli a similar close 
investigation of another and markedly different division of the Salish 
stock in British Columbia, the Sk*g6'mic. These people previously in- 
habited Howe Sound and Burrard Inlet in large numbers, but they are 
now much reduced, and appear to be rapidly passing away. Over ninety 
villages at one time inhabited arc enumerated. Much attention has been 
given to the language, which had not heretofore been seriously investi- 
gated, and which shows numerous grammatical and other peculiarities, 
Mr. Hill -Tout’s work, in fact, constitutes a very important local contribu- 
tion to the ethnology of the native races of the west- coast. 

This repoi’t is accompanied by nineteen photographs of Indians, taken 
by Mr. Hill Tout, ]mrtly of the Sk'go'mic and partly of neighbouring 
tribes, in which he is now farther pursuing his investigations. 

The ancient settlement of Huron Indians at Lorette, near Quebec, 
has always b('en an object of great interest to the ethnologist, although 
prolonged and intimate contact with the whites of the neighbourhood 
has rt'sulted in marked alterations of a physical and social character. 
These alterations have progressed so far as to make trustw’orthy studies 
an exceptionally difficult matter, but the Committee felt that no oppor- 
tunity to secure such data as might yet be available should be lost, and 
in Appendix III. 3Ir. L. (jcrin presents the results of a very careful 
investigation into the actual social condition of these Indians. He 
brings this into comparison with their original condition, tracing out 
the influences which have produced groat changes among thorn during 
their prolonged residence in the province of Quebec, subsequent to the 
abandonment of their old home. The condition of this community of 
Hurr)ns offers a marked contrast to that of the originally similar Iroquois 
community near INfontreal, thoir evolution in modern times having been 
almost in opposite directions ; a circumstance explained by their environ- 
ment in the two cases. The report is accompanied by photographs 
showing the present conditions of village life, which will be kept on fihj 
for future referenc('. 


APPENDIX T. 

Early Frpuch Settlers ui Canada. Jly B. Sulte. 

Following my statement of last year, I beg to submit, first, the result 
of my observations respecting the number of actual settlers in 1 6112- GO. 

In 16.‘52 there were tw(*nty-niiie men * in the colony, wIkj wore either 
married or who married soon .after, and became heads of families. These 
are the roots of the Canadian tree. A few Frenchmen engaged in the fur 
trade formed a distinct group outside of the scope of t-his paper. 

In 1640 the ‘ habitants’ numbered 375,* distributed as follows : 

Married men, 64 ; married women (tliree born in Canada), 64 ; widower, 
1 ; widows, 4 ; unmarried men, 35 ; boys (30 born in Canada), 58 ; girls 
(24 born in Canada), 48 ; nuns, 6 ; Jesuits, 29 ; other Frenchmen, 66; 
total, 375. 

* I have published a biographical sketch of each of theift. 
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According to my calculations, the * habitants ’ did not exceed 600 in 
1650, besides 40 Jesuits, 40 Jesuits* servants, and 20 other Frenchmen. 

The population in 1653 appears to have been distributed in three 
groups : Quebec, 400 ; Three Rivers, 175 ; Montreal, 100 ; total, 675. 

We must add the usual contingent of French traders, which was very 
small at that time on account of the war of the Iroquois. 

It is mentioned in letters dated from Canada, 1661 63, that the entire 
population (inhabitants, Jesuits, and others) did not exceed 2,500. This 
embraces the large immigrations of 1662, 1663, which mark a new de- 
])arture in the whole affairs of C.-inada. 

The reader is I'eferred to the stateinejit in the* last Report, covering tin* 
p(*riod of 160S 1645, w itli n^gard to tin* origin of th(‘ 122 men who first 
settled in the colony. I will now .show the origin of 175 more during 
1616 1666. Thisse ar(' men who came from Prance, were already m.irried 
or marrii'd in Canada, and founded families in tlu* colony 

Noy'tJi of Fmyicp. Bretagne, 20 ; IVlaine, 22 ; Normandie, 136 ; 
Ricardie, 10 ; Tie dt'-l^^ranoe, 25 ; Tnuraiiie, S ; Anjou, IS ; total, 230. 

!:<onth-o'«‘st (\f Frnnrr,- Poitou, 60: Roehelle, J 3S ; Bordeaux, 11 ; 
total, 212. 

JCn<it of Fra) i 0 (*. —Champagne, 6 ; Niv^ernais, 2 : Berry, 3 : Dauphinc, 
4 ; Auvergne, 5 : Lyonnais, 1 ; total, 21. 

During the same period, 164t‘» 1666, 1 lind 100 marriages without any 
mention of th(‘ origin of the contracting parties ; hut we may safely infer, 
from thc» synopsis just giv^en, that tliey must be added to the 175 whose 
origins are known, and di.stributed according to tlie j’olati\(‘ proportions 
of that statistic. 

Therefore from 160S to 1666 we have examined 697 men who came 
from France with their wives, or marrying once settled in the colony. 

Until about 1645 the greatest number of them came from the north of 
I’iver Loire : after that the south-western provinces gradually balanced 
tlio emigration from the north— 

1646-1666. Noi'th of l.,oire, 2.31 ; south of Loire, 220, 

immigrants from 'fouiaine, Poitou, Rochelle, Aunis, Saintonge, An 
goumois, Bordeaux, found their way to Canadfi after 1650, so that the 
Normandy inlluenc(‘ was ab.solute until about 1660, wdien Poitou and 
Rochollo came in for a large share. 

The iir.sl oflicial census was taken in 1666, and considi'red impcu fcct at 
that time. Tt gives 3,215 souls for all the New Framas 

The census (nominal) of 1667 says 3,918 souls. These last figures 
represent tbo 697 lieads of families above mentioned. The following 
statem(*nt is a rf^sianr of that valuable docuniont : - 

F'amilics, 668; males, 2,406 ; females, 1,512 ; marri(*d (625), 1,250; 
widowers, 20 ; widows, 26 ; boy'^, 1,762 ; girls, 860. 

^ If/rs (f f/tr People, 


Vt'ars 

No. 

«Mrs 

1 

No. 

1 

Yt ill s 

' No. 

\ 11-^ 

No 

0-1 

22:i 

r. 0 

1 22 

11-13 

211 

61 (10 

16(1 

1-2 

1 J8(; 

r> 7 

1 100 

1 (1-20 

2r>() 

(11 70 

78 

2-:} 

134 

7- 8 

101 

2i-:io 

1 32.“i 

71-80 , 

9 

3-4 

I4:i 

H- 0 

81 

' 31-10 

682 

81-90 j 

9 

i 4-6 
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3-10 

103 , 

j 41-60 

281 
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A(fes^ hi Helafioii to Conjuf/al Condifum. 


Years 

' No. 

Years 

No. 

Years 

No. 

1 Years 

No. 

0-10 

0 


4o:i 

51-00 

1)0 

' 81- 00 

4 


2 


400 

01-70 

11) 



.6-20 

06 

41-50 

215 

71-80 

() 

j 01-100 



The number of arpents under cultivation was 1 1 ,44ft, with cattle 3,107, 
and sheep 83. No horses yet in the colony. All the sheep were run on 
at River St CJiarlos, near Quebec. 

The land undei- cultivation shows an average of seventeen arpents per 
family. 'Phe census of KlSl has the same small proportion. 


APPENDIX U. 

o/i th^ of Jirititili CoJinnhia, ft /Iraiirli of tJiP f/rnof 

Sdh'sh Stocl of Korth Am^rivd. lUj (\ Hill-Toi^t. 

The following notes on the Sk'qo'inic, a division of the Salish stock of 
British Columbia, are a summary of the writer’s studies of this tribe. While 
he has sought to make them as comprehensive and complete as possible, he 
is fully conscious tliat they are far from being exhaustive. There are, 
indeed, insuperable difficulties in the way of making really exhaustive 
reports on any of our tribes at the present time. There are, in the first 
place, many invincible prejudices to be overcome. Then there is the 
difficulty of communication, and when these have been partially overcome 
there yet remains the difficulty of finding natives who possess th(‘ know- 
ledge you are seeking. Not every Indian is an layoo^ a story-teller ; and 
only the older men or women remember th(‘ old practices, customs, 
manners, and beliefs of the tribe, and even these have forgotten much that 
is impf)rtant to know. These and other difficulties stand in the way of 
complete and exhaustive investigation ; and 1 cannot better illustrate the 
need of pushing on our work among these interesting peoples without 
further delay than by stating that since my last report was sent in my 
principal informant among the N’(laka'j>amu(^, Cffiief Mischelle, from whom 
T secured so much valuable information a year or so ago, has passed 
away, and can render us no further aid. Jn a few years, all those who 
lived under the old conditions in pra*- missionary days, and who now alone 
possess the knowledge we desire to gather, will have passed away, and our 
cliances of obtaining any further reliable information of thf3 past will liave 
gone with them. 

In my work among the Sk*qr/mic I have been more than usually for- 
tunate, and have been able to bring together much interesting matter not 
previously known or I’ecordcd. 


Mfhnnyraphi/, 

The Sk-qo'mic constitute a distinct division of the Salish of Briti.sh 
Columbia and both in language and customs differ considc'rably from the 
coast tribes on the one hand, and the interior tribes on the other. TJio 
structural differences of theii* .speech are so great as to sliut them off from 
free intercourse with the contiguous Sali.sli tribes. Tlie tribe io-day numbers 
less than tv/o hundred souls, I believe, Formerly they were 
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strong? and populous tribe, numbering, when white men first came into 
contact with them, many thousands. Some of their larger or 

villages, eontaiiK'd as many as seven hundred people, and that loss than 
fifty years ago. We gather this from the early wliit(‘ settlers themselves. 

The original home and territory of the Hk'qo'mic seems to have been 
on the banks of th<' river which gives them their tribal name, and 
along the shores of Howe Sound, into which the Skuamish runs. Their 
settlements on tlio river extended for upwards of thirty miles along the 
banks. Tlieir northern neighbours w'ere the Lillooets or Stlatlumn tribe 
and the Tcilkotiu division of the Dene stock. Their southern neighbours 
were tiu* Losv(‘r Fraser trib<*s. According to one of my informants the 
Indian \ilhiges that used to exist on Fnglish Day, Durrard Inlet, and 
False Creek were not originally true Sk*<io'mic. They were said to he 
allied by speech and blood to tlu‘ Lower Fraser tribes. How' fai* this is 
correct seems impossible' now^ to say. Sk qr/mic i^ everywhere spoken 
throughout this teTritory, and lias Ix'en as far l)aek as our knowdedge of it 
goes : and the Sk qo'mic villagess, according to my informants, f'xtend to 
and include JA/'/j, a< tin' mouth of the Fras(*r, which place Dr. Boas was 
informed hy th<‘ Jlive'i* Indians Ix'longtd to tlu'in, and which he lias 
accordingly included in their teiritory. It was probably tho dividing 
line, and, like Spuzzuin, farther uptli(3 river, was eomposed partly of tho 
one division and {)artly of th(M»tln‘r. 

Our fii*st kiiow’l(‘(lgo of (he Sk'qo'niie dates back to rather less than a 
century ago. Tlie first wdiite man to sad into Fnglish Bay^ and Howe 
►Sound and come into contact with them wais C^rptain Vancouver. He 
I’ecorded briefly his irnpi’os.sions of tln'in in the diary of his voyage to this 
coast, a sliort exti’act from wliich may be of inter est in tliis first formal 
account of the tribe. He writes tlius : 


Ki'iday, June l.*>, ITOif.* 

‘ Dut for this cii’cuin stance w<‘ might too Jiastily have concluded that 
this part of tJio (Lilf was uninhabited. Jn the morning we wei*e visited 
by nearly forty of the natives, on whos(' approacli from the very material 
alteration that had now* taken ])hi(*e in the face of the country wi* 
expected to find some ditlereiice* in their general character. This conjec- 
ture wa.s, liowevei-, premature, as they \aried in no respect whatever, but 
in possessing a more aidi*nt desire fm commercial transactions, into the 
spirit of which they <*nter<‘d with iniinitely inure a^idity than any of our 
foriiKU’ acquaintaiice.s, not only bartering amongst themselves the difierent 
valuables they had obtain<*d fiom u.s, but wdien that tratlo Ix'caine slack 
in exchanging those article.s again with our people, in wdiich trallic they 
always took care to gain sonn* aibantage, and would fro(|uently exult on 
this occasion. Some fish, their garments, spears, bows and arrows, to 
which these people wisely added their copper garments, comprised their 
general stock -in -trade. Iron in all forms they judiciously preferred to any 
other article we had to offer,’ 

They Jiave nob alter<‘d much in these points of their character since 
Vancouver’s visit, and many of them have to-day, 1 am told, snug little 
sums judiciously invested by their good friend and spiritual director, tho 
late Jlisliop l)uri(‘u, in safe paying concerns. It is only fair to say, how’ 
ever, that tliey deserve to bo prosperous. They are probably the most 
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industrious and orderly band of Indians in the whole province, and reflect 
great credit upon the Roman Mission established in their midst. 

I obtained the following? list of old village sites, not 10 per cent, of 
which are now inhabited. The list is not pe}*fectly complete. There 
were a few more villages at the upper end of Burrard Inlet which have 
been long abandoned, and whose names my informants could not recall. 
My enumeration contains in all .some nim'ty-threi* villages, each of 
which, accoi’ding to Cliief Thomas of Qc'qms and others, was formerly a 
genuine Sk*qo'mic u'ku'umhqj containing from fifty to several hundred 
inhabitants . 


On Siv’uu'mic 


Itinh! 

Oo'tnis. 

T'k'lak.u' - vinc-niaple. 
iSQfKjai'Kk 

Kwfina'kt'ti = iiuliow in mountain. 
Yu'kuls. 

StoMoii -k'jinini'' over fa rliU). 

Komp'^. 

iSlOkoi. 

N 'k-u'kapenatc - ennocs transformed 
stone (sec story ot (}.hs). 

K wo'Irin = (’<'ir. 

Kau'tcn. 

* 

Sie'tccm-- sandy. 

JS’t)ok*wis. 

lOk’fiks. 

'rciji'kaniic (on errek of that name). 
Tokta'kainai - place oC thinil)lo-]}eriir 


S[uj)a'k*. 

'U(l. 

‘jSkaiii'can. 

rrua'm. 

Lrft Jianli. 
S*k‘lau' - beaver. 

Ma'mN. 

STm»k*. 

(ia'k-sinc (on Ma'miiknm Creek), 
to K’lake'n. 

Ikwo'psnin. 

QEk-wai'akin. 

Itli'oq. 

ro'kui(Vsnni — slide. 

Sk unn''ii — kc<'kv iicc-bonsc. 

( V'lnjKs. 

'I’cimaik 

Tciik’tcnk'is. 


llowi; 

l( OS'/ Sl(h\ 

Tco'was. 

Swi'at. 

(/c'tuksnm. 

(.Jc'tusum. 

Kwi'tctenKm. 

K-0'kKlun. 

K or'koi. 

Stcink* (Gil)son’ft Laiulbijj;). 

Ju(sl fSuJj. 

K-fikntwO'm = waterfall. 

</(*'tsakEn. 

j 

TJa'qom (Anvil Island). 

Tca'lkunts (Oambier Island). 

Qolc'IaQdm (Jiowen I. -.land). 


Sol M>. 

Cicai'oQoi 

i^E'lkntus = painted. 

Skm'tuksKn - promontory. 

Kiriatsim. 

N’pa'puk*. 

Tumtl.s = paint. 

'rcakipii. 

St’o'ktok''. 

Slrilk.s 

Kc'tlals’m nipping gru'-s, so called be- 
cause d(*er come here in spring to eat 
the fresh gras.s. 

Skc'awalsut (I'oiiit Atkinson). 

Sound. 

Saii'(ititc (Hat Island). 

Mi'llmetle'ltc (Passage Island). 


English Bay, The Natiiiows, Burrard iNurr, and Faf.si: Creeic. 


From Coal Harhmr in Movlh of Xorih 
A'nn of iha Fraser. 

Tcetce'lraon. 

TcukO'altc. 


IMjjifik* (liglithon.se). 

<,ioiQoi--ma.sks. 

iSuntz. 

Kk-c'akunts. 
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Tcants, 

Sqelc = standing up (‘ Si wash rock ’), 
Stctfiqk*. 

llOlcen = sandy bcacli ; soft to 

the foot. 

Snauq (False Crock). 

Sk'Ofltcai's = deep hole in water. 

Sk'wai'us. 

laTrnnq (Jerioho). 

QapQapet Ip = place of cedar (Point Grey). 
U'lk's’n = i)oiiil {cf. radical lor nose). 
'I’le'atlum 
Tcitcile'Ek. 

K'u'laqrai 
Hum Klsoni. 

M:ili. 


North Side from Point Atldnson^ through 
the Narroiniy up the Inlet 

’SCk-qc'I. 

Smisla'kOa, 

K-’tefi'ni. 

Swai'wl. 

Homu'ltcison (Capilano ('reek) (former 
headciuarlers of supremo cliief of the 
Sk’qo'niie). 

'J’lfi'-tlDmamj = Saltwater Creek. 

Sf laa'n. 

( lotl.skaim - sor] )ent ])ond. 

Qiia'llca (Linn (‘reek). 

'l’c(‘t<‘ilyok (Seymour Creek). 

Iv'i.iken -palisade, a fenccjl village. 


Social Organiud io/i, 

Tlie social organisation of tlu^ Sk qd'mic has ])een so much broken up 
and modified by missionary and white intluenee that it is difticull- now 
to learn any details ab(»ul it. TIk' trilK* appears to have been divided, 
like the N’tlaka'pamu(), into a number of ithiniindq, or \illage communi- 
ties, each of which was governed by its own local chief. I could gather 
nothing of their beliefs with regard totin' origin of tluur different villages : 
they seem to have none or else to have lost oi’ forge^tten them. C)f the 
origin of the tribe as a whole and some of the chief events of their 
existence I gathered an account a few yeai's ago from an ancient member 
of the tribe, who was born a year or so after Captain Vancouver’s visit 
to them in 179*J. This was i)ubli.sh('d in the ‘ Ih’oceedings of the Royal 
Society of C'anada,’ 1897 0-'^. llriedy it fells how Ihe first Sk*qr>'mic man 
came into existence ; how latcT the* tribe was overwhelmed by a flood, 
and only one man and his wife escaped in their canoe, which landed on 
the mountains contiguous to the present Sk*qi')hnic territory ; and how 
later again a scv(;re and prolonged .snowstorm caused, by cold and famine, 
the death of the whole tribe save one man and his daughter. From these 
tw'o the Sk'cjo'inic trace their tribal descent. 

The people were divided into the usual thret'fold division of chiefs, 
nobles, and common people. The lines, however, between these classes 
were not absolutely rigid. According t<> my informants a member of the 
lower class, if a w oman, could lise to the class above her by marriage 
with a member of that class, the wdfo usually taking the rank of her 
husband if not a slave. I>ut a man of the lower rank, oven if ho .suc- 
ceeded in marrying a woman of the middle class, could only become a 
member of that class by undergoing a long and severe training, in whii*h 
daily washings and scrubbing.s of the. body played an important part. 
This was evidently a form nf initiation the further particulars of wdiich 
1 couhl not leain. As a rule the chiefs and their families and immediate 
relatives formed a rla.ss oi* caste apart, tlu* title of chief or headman 
descending from fatlu'r to son, patriarchate prevailing among the 
Sk’qo'mic. Con.sc(|uently a cjih'f usually married a chief’s daughter or 
daughters. Hut this ruh* w\as sJ.ometirnes broken, and a w^oman of a lower 
class was taken to wife. Tn tliese cases the chieftainship would properly 
descend to one of the chief’s brothers or his son, and not to his own son. 
This was the rule. But it was possible to break this also and transmit 
the hpq.4ship of the tribe to his own son by giving many ‘ potlatch ’ feasts, 
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and thus securing the goodwill of the tribe in his son’s favour, The son, 
too, upon his father’s death, would also give a feast and make handsome 
presents to all the inlluential men of the tribe, the result of which would 
be that he would be elected to the rank of chief, and be allowed to succeed 
liis father in the chieftaincy of the tribe. From this it would seem that 
children took tlioir social rank from thedr mother rather than from their 
father, wliich looks like a trace of matriarchate, or mother -right. It is 
clear from their folk -tales, however, that these class divisions were not 
hard atid fast, but that members of a lower caste could by the per- 
formance of certain acts pass into that above it. Of secret societies T 
was unable to obtain any information whatever, and whether such 
formerly existed among the Sk'qo'mic — of which I am extremely doubtful — 
it seems impossible now to say. Among the chiefs there were some of 
higher rank than tlie others, as among the N’tlaka'pamuQ. The supreme 
sld'}}} of tlie tribe was known by the title 7’/-: Kldjfild'ndn^ and had his 
headquar tei’s at tlie mouth of the ifom'ultcison Creek, now called Capilano 
by the whites. He was local chief also of the Homu'ltcison sept. Next 
in rank to him came one of the Skiiamish lliver chiefs. Ho likewise had 
a proper title, being known h'a Tk Qdfaild'utKi.^ 1 was unable to learn 
what special signification those titles had. It is possible we may see in 
them the special names of two powerful gentes. The gentile system of 
the Sk*(i(Vmic, if such existed, is not at all clear. The distinction between 
what might be regarded as a gens, or a sept, or a mere tribal division is 
very difficult to determine. 

I could gather nothing satisfactory from any of my informants on this 
bead. Heraldic and totemic symbols, according to s^'ine of them, were 
never used in the old days ; but yet I was informed by others that some 
of the old houses had carved posts or columns, and that tho figun* of a 
bird or some other animal would sometimes be placed on a pole in front 
of tJio house or fastened to one (»£ tin* gabh* ends. They also, sometimes 
at least, used masks in certain of their dances, if wo may rely upon the 
information on these points in their folk-tales. The tribe, as my ethno- 
graphical notes show, was formerly divided into a number of subdivisions, 
or (t hrmtuuji. Whether (‘ach of these should be regarded simply as a 
tnbal subdivision, as among tin* N’tlaka'pamut/, or as a gens, as among 
the northern tribes, is doubtful. Each division had its own proper name — 
ill every instance, I think, a geographical one — derived from some loCtal 
physical peculiarity, exactly as among the N’tlaka'paniuij. In every 
i/ktvunidfj there existed the same threefold division of the people into 
three classes, and in some instances the total number of souls in each 
village would amount to several hundreds. Generally s])eaking, each 
community would bo made up of several families oi* clans. The members 
of these clans were not bound togc‘tlior, as the gentes of the northern 

‘ The distinctive part of this title bears a remarkable resemblance to the esoteric 
term by which one of the Xootka deitic'S was invoked by the chiefs of that tribe. 
Dr. Boas has recorded tlie name of this being under the form Kd'tsp. The two forms 
so clearly resemble each other as to suggest some connection between them; and 
in this connection I may remark that the more I extend my studies of the Salish 
and Kwakiutl-Nootka. the stronger is the conviction forced upon me that between 
tliesG two htocks there is a deeper underlying racial connection than the structural 
difTerenccs of their language would seem to indicate. Morphologically speaking, 
they seem to have little in common ; but that little steadily increases with our larger 
analytical knowledge of their languages, and their vocabulary resemblances ^re 
mq,uy and fav-reachipg. 
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tribes, by common totems or crests. They comprised the blood relatives 
of any given family on both sides of the house for six generations. 
After the sixth generation the kinship ceases to hold good and the 
clanship is broken. Under this arrangement an individual’s relativ(‘S 
were l(*gion, and he would often have family connection in a score or 
more different o kioifjmfKj, Among the present Sk'qo'mic almost all of 
them are related in this way to one another, and their cousinships are 
endless and even perplexing to themselves. Marriage within the family 
or clan as thus constituted was proliibite<l, but members of different clans 
in the same village could intermarry witli each other. If ('acli village 
community is to be regarded as a separate gens having a common origin 
from some common ancestor — which 1 think is extremely doubtful — then 
marriage among the Sk'qo'mic was not forbidden to members of the same 
gens. For my own part I am disposed to regard these separate communi- 
ties as mere subdivisions of the tribe wliich were effected at different 
periods in their tribal existence, and generally, probably, from the same 
causes which have all over tin* world led to tlie founding of new homes 
and new settlements, \ iz., increase and stress of po]julation. The evidence 
in favour of regarding these divisions as distinct gentes having each a 
separate origin and springing from a separate ancestor, as among the 
northern tribes, is scanty and doubtful. This view is strengthened by 
the traditional origin of the tribe, wliich makes them all spring from a 
common pair. I do not desire to be understood as asserting that toteiiiic 
gentes did not formerly exist among the Sk*qO'mic, as Dr. l>oas seems to 
hold. All T say is that after diligent inquiry from several of the chiefs 
and others I could myself lind no evidence of it. 1 could not learn that 
any particular group or family bore names peculiar to that group or 
family, or possessed jjrivileges not shared by tin* others other than the 
right to c(*rtain dances and their accompanying songs the origin and 
source of which was some personal drefiin, or vision, or experience of their 
own or their parents. But the ownership of these dances differed in no 
way from tlie ownership of a canoe or any other piece of property, and 
constituted no kind of bond or union between the owner of them and 
others of the tribe or i/hvionTK/. 

Tlie only peculiar name that I could Icarii other than those of the 
supreme chiefs was that borne by tlie offspring of female slaves by their 
masters. This was the term stu'ci //i, and was a word of reproach. 

Polygamy was commonly practised among the Sk-qd'mie, the number 
of a man’s wives being limited only by his rank and wealth. A chief 
would frequently liave four or live wivi'S. Each wife had lier own 
quarters in the house, which included a lire and a bed of her own. A 
favourite wife would rank tirst. She would he regarded in consequence 
with jealousy and liatred by the others. The Imsband w'ould sometimes 
eat with one, sometimes with another. Intidelity in wives was punished 
by cutting the soles of their feet, or, in some instances, by stoning them 
to death. 


Mori tf(( I'll Cioioms. 

The burial customs of the modern Sk’qo'inic are now commonly con-* 
ducted in the .same way as our own, few, if any, of the older ceremonies, 
which are discountenanced by the priests, being observed. In former 
days the following customs were universally practised ; — M’^hcn life had 
left the body the corpse was taken out of the house and washed by some 
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elderly friends of the family. It was then doubled Up and placed in ft 
box coffin before it had grown rigid. In the case of chiefs the body was 
sometimes placed in a canoe instead of a box. It was then taken to the 
burial-ground wliotlior it were day or night. If it were night-time 
torches would be used. The box containing the corpse was then placed 
in a roughly constmetod cedar-slab shed, after which everybody returned 
home. The immediate relatives of the deceased followed the corpse, 
accompanied by the otli(*r members of the family or clan, together with 
all their friends, and a band of special mourners, who are engaged for the 
occasion. All those who followed the corpse to the graveyard must 
paint the breasts of their garments with red paint. If this were not 
done a scarcity of fish would he the result at the next salmon run. The 
mourners are of both sexes, and all cry aloud. The period of mourning 
lasted generally .about .a month. If, howev'^er, the deceased were very 
dear to the survivors, the mourning would b(‘, kept up longer. When a 
chief died the whole eoiumunity turned out to mourn, and almost evory- 
hody followed the corpse, TJk* hired mourners are paid for their services 
with ))laiikcbs or skins, ff the friends of the dcc(‘ascd are wealthy a 
feast is held immediately after the disposal of the body, and the mourmu'S 
are tiieii j)aid. If, however, the rdatives of the deceased are poor, llieii 
no feast is given .at tlui time, and the payment of the mourners is .also 
deferred until such occasion as .a sufficient number of blankets and skins 
lias been collected, and they are in a position to hold the feast. It was 
customary to choose the occasion of some big ‘ potlatch ' gathering, when 
everybody would be present. 

WIuju the relatives of the dect'ased liavt* I’cturned from 1 lie grave- 
yard they burn cedar {TJijijja and snlal-berry {(imiUJu rut Shalfou) 

branches and wliip the whole dwelling with boughs, particularly that part 
where the body lay, to drive away the presence of death, sickness, and 
ghosts, all of which are supjiosed to linger there. 

Some three or four d.ays after tln‘ burial it was not unusual for the 
witches and wizards of the trib(‘ to declare that the ghost of the dead had 
returned from the land of spirits for something to eat. The rel.ativcs of 
tlie dec(uised .are informed, and they immediately gather all the best food 
they c.an procure, and take it, som(*times to tlie burial-ground and 
sometimes into the woods, atid s])r('ad it out tut a big blanket in.adi' from 
the wool of the mountain sheep or goat. The witches and inedicino-nien 
ii(»w invite the shade of the dead to eat. Vresently they .assure the 
relatives th.at the spirit is satistied. Tlui food is then dther distributed 
to the jioor and old, or cIm) it is consumed in a lire built for the occasion. 

The customs to he observed by the iminodiate survivors of ibo 
deceased diti'er somewhat according to sex. If a woman had lost her 
husband she must fast for om.* whole day. At the; close of the day a 
neighbour would bring in a largo piece of dried lish. Tlie widow must 
now bite four mouthfuls from this piece of iish, while it is held in the 
neighbour’s h.ands, without touching it herself exc(‘pt with her mouth. 
After she had eaten her four moutlifuls of iisli she might part.ake <jf otlier 
food, but must be careful to abstain from eating it before her children. 
Should the food be eaten in the presence of the children it was believed 
that they would all shortly die, the act being regarded as equivalent to 
‘ eating up their life.’ This rule must be strictly observed for the space 
of a mouth. For the same period she must bathe the first thing every 
morning and scrub her body with boughs, after which she must blow on 
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the tips of her fingers four times successively if she desired to get stout or 
fat, and if she -wanted to become thin she must suck in the air from the 
tips of her fingers the same number of times. Another practice she must 
observe -was to place tnufzrtcai'r (spruce-boughs) under her bed, and also 
hang some at the head of it.^ She must also eat her food off these boughs 
for at lear>t a month. I'hc* widow always accompanied the corpse of her 
husband to the burial-place. Jler blanket is painted for the occasion with 
streaks of red paint, as is also the ci-own of her head. Excessive weeping 
sometimes made her so weak that she had to support herself with a stall* 
(f'tcdtc) while Aval king to and from th<i graveyard. The customs to bo 
observed by the widower were simplcM*. He must likewise bathe every 
morning at daybreak, and must also abstain from eating befon^ his 
children for the space of a month ; but his head was not painted, only his 
blanket ; and he> puts the only at the head of his bed, and not 

under it. Some three or four days after the burial all the relatives of the 
deceased, except the widow or the widower, must cut their hair. The 
severed hair is always carefully collected and buried. After the ceremony 
of hair-cutting is over all those* who have attended tin* funeral go in a 
line to the river or the inlet, according to the* locality, and walk down 
into the water till it is up to their hrevists ; th(“n at a Avord they all dip 
together once and come out again. If th(‘y are wearing blankets at the 
time they cast these* aside, but otherAvise do not trouble to disrobe. 

It Ava.s customary for widows and orplians soim* time during the 
mortuary rites to take* a small Avhite pebble and roll it in their mouths 
four times. This Avas suj)2)oscd to prcA ent the teeth from decaying. 

liirfh Customs, 

It was cushnnary among the Sk'tiohnic avouu'ii to retire to the AA'oods 
when ih(*y Avere ahoui to give birth to their children. Usually a Avoman 
wi‘nt quite alone or accompanied only by her husband. ^MidwlA Cs AA'ere 
called in for the first child, hut afterAvards only in cases of difiiculty or 
Avlien the labour Avas unduly prolonged. Usually the Avonian avouUI fultil 
her daily duties to within an hour of the chiUrs birth, and be rt'ady to 
take them up again a few hours afterAvards. In tin* case of Hist children 
parents of standing Avould engage thriM* or four inidAV’Aos or ('\pi*rienced 
women for the occ.*isi<Mi. Each had her oavu special (lutu*.s to perform. 
These Avere jii'i^scrihed by long- established enstoin. It was the oiliec* of 
one to se\(;r the unibilieal cord and dispose of the aftm’-hirtli ; of another 
to Avatch and can* for the baby ; and of anoUuir to ‘ eook tla* milk ’ and 
generally look after the niothiT. They av ere paid fm* their services iin 
Inediately after the event by the hushand with gifts of blankets. Tliis 
honorarium Avas also prescribed by usage, the nuinbei* of lilankc'ts giA cii on 
the occasion depending on tlie husband s social position, rmmediately 
after tlie birth of the ehihl it is Avaslu'd all over in cold Av.iter and tlnai 
Avrapped in the softest s/o'/ri (inner bark of (he ei'dar — Thnua (j'ujantcu - 
beaten till soft and liin*) and placed in a cratlle of cedar- Avi>od. This 
cradle Avas constructed in the folloAving manner ]>ieee of eedar-Avood 

about thirty inches long and Um or tAvelve inches Avide, Avas lirst taken ; 
a second, and shorter, hut considerably broader, piece Avas then bent o\’er 
this in the form of an arch, and fastened in this position to the longitudi- 
nal edges of the other, thus forming a kind of pocket. The loAA^er piece, 

' The object of this avus to preserxe her from her husband', -s siekness. 
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or bed of the cradle, extended about four inches Ijoyond the other at the 
foot, and about six inches at the head. The extension at tlie foot was 
bent upwards till it ix'ached an angle of thirty or forty (h^grees, and 
fastened in this position to the upper piece by lacing. Thi^ formed a kind 
of foot board the object of which was to keep tlie baby from slii)ping 
down out of the cradle and allow at the same time the liquids to escape. 
The head of the cradle was left open. The child passed the tirst year of 
its life in this receptacle, never leaving it except to be washed twice daily. 
Tt was both fed and dandled in its cradle. If the mother had outside 
work to do, the cradle Wtis usually slung to her shoulder or to a swing-pole. 
Ill carrying it tlie weight was borne on the lii]). It as during this 
cradle existence of the child that tin* cranial defonnatioii formerly practised 
by this tribe took place. This was ('ffected by frontal jiressure, pads or 
bands of sh/ivi being tied across the anterior part of the cranium and held 
there by thongs fasteiieil to the bottom of tlie cradle. .V pad was also tied 
across the top of the lieacl about the line of the coronal suture to prevent 
the head from rising to a ridge here, as was coinmon among the Siciail 
tribe, the Sk'qo'mic regarding this as ugly and unsightly. The imiiiediato 
ettect of this pressure was threefold. It caused a (latteniiig of the occi- 
pital region by contact with the cradle-board ; it gave a peculiarly receding 
sweep to the frontal bone, a line of beauty in vSk'qo'mie eyes ; and it pro- 
duced a compensatory bulge of the head latei ally ; the general effect of 
all which was to make the head appear abnonnally sliort and the face 
unusually broad. This practice of cranial deformation has now, 1 believe, 
been wholly given up by the Sk*qO'inic, though the infant still passes the 
greater part of the first year of its existence in a cradle as formerly. On 
one of my ^isits to the Sk’qo'mic 1 observed an Indian mother nursing 
her baby in a rush-made cradle with open to}). This, I was informed, 
was the style now commonly used. Should the birth take place in the 
winter, or Avhen it was not convenient for th(‘ mother to retire to the 
woods, a temporary screen of reed mats would be put up in the general 
dwelling, behind which the woman Avould give birth to hm- child. A very 
peculiar custom obtained among the Skajo'mic in the case of first-born 
children. The motlier might not feed the child from the breast for 
four days. Her breasts must tirst be steamed witli a dt*coctioii of the rind 
of the elderberry rrfccmo.su), and then co\ (‘red Avith poultices 

of the same material. This Avas kept up for four days, its object being to 
‘ cook ’ the motlier ’s milk. The process, called in the Sk’qO'mic wu'tlkwal 
cooking the breast,’ was sometimes repeated at the birth of 
the second child, only on this occasion the infant Avas not deprived of the 
breast. Tt was thouglit that the mother’s milk Avas harmful to the child 
before the fourth day and lieforc it had been ‘ cooked.’ This strange 
custom amongst otlicis may perhaps have liad something to do with tho 
high death-rate among th(‘ old-time childi*en. In earlier days, before 
contact Avith the Avhitcs, it Avas not at all uncommon for a motlier to give 
birth to a dozen children ; but tliere were few Imuseholds Avhich contained 
a family of children of more than half of that number. Tt is true female 
children Avere commonly strangled at birth if there aviuo too many girls 
in the family. This unnatural practice Avas effected by the parents them- 
selves— usually by the mother — by stopping the nostrils and placing a gag 
of sU/ici in the child’s mouth. My informant Avas herself doomed to this 
fate at her birth, and was only spared at the earnest solicitations of an 
cider sister. 
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After the birth of the child, when tlie woman had passed the after- 
birth, she was taken or went down to the river or inlet and bathed in the 
icy-cold water, no matter what time of year or what kind of weather it 
was. iMy informant stated that slu? had he(*n tlius taken to tin* rir<'r and 
v/aslied all o\or after the birth of lier lirst cliild in the montli t>f January, 
when the water was covered with ice and the ground witli snow. Ablii- 
tive ceremonies played a very important part in the lives of the old-time 
Sk'qO'mic, as we may easily gather from their old customs. At(*n, women, 
and children bathed constantly. Among the young men it formed an 
important feature in their training. Each sex had its own special bathing 
place, m(‘n and women, or boys and girls, after childhood never batliing 
togetlier. 

The birth of twins was a \ ery special event, twins always possessing, 
it was believed, supernormal powers, the commonest of which was control 
of the wind. Tt would .seem that the birth of twins was usually presaged 
by dreams on the part of both parents. In those dreams minute instruc- 
tions would be given to the parents as to th(‘ course they must pursue in 
the care and up-bringing of the chihh'en. These they must follow im- 
plicitly ill every particular. If they were neglected it was thouglit and 
believed that the twins would die. If the event took jilace in winter a 
tire must be built in the woods, but the husband must on no account 
touch or liave anything to do with it.^ Immediately after the birth 
both husband and wife must bathe in cold water, using the tips of spruce, 
fir, and cedar branches to scrub themselves with. After this they must 
remain in seclusion, apart from the re.st of the tribe, for a month. Any 
breach of this ruh* wa.s regarded .ts a grave offence, wliich was bound to 
bring severe punislinieiit upon the offenders. The hair of twins was sup- 
po.sed never to bo cut. If for any rca.son this rule was departed from, 
great care had to be taken to bury all that had been cut otf. Neglect of 
this, it was believed, would bring about a severe winter. Iliroughout the 
whole childhood of the twins the greatest care had to be taken of them. 
]£ at any time wind was desired for .sailing, the bodies of tho twins would 
be rubbed with oil or grease, after which, it is said, the wind would im- 
mediately rise. The kind of .simill fish which 1 was unable to 

identify, and which periodically visits the Sk'qo'mic River in large 
numbens, arc said to be descended from a pair of twins (see tho story 
of the origin of the tsai^annk below, under ‘ Folk-lore *). 

When a woman desired to give birth to a son she would place during 
her pregnancy a bow and arrows under Jier bed. Jf a daughter were 
desired a needle and some of the utensils used in weaving would take the 
place of the bow and arrows. Another custom to ensure the same end Was 
for the woman to chew, in the early days of her pregnancy, the leaves of 
certain kind.s of willow and other shrubs. These loaves were distinguished 
as ‘ male * and ‘ female ^ leaves. 

Cd^tomfi practifP/J *o jd'event Prrrfnmicy. 

When a woman desired to bear no more children she adopted one or 
more of the following practices. She would gftt out of bed immediately 
after giving birth to her child and stand for some time up to her arm- 
pits in tho icy cold water t)f the inlet, or river, or sound, according to her 
locality ; or she would bury the after-birth on the beach at ebb-tide just 

* If the husband built the fire a very cold period would follow. 

T I 
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the line of land and water. Another practice was to hanpf the after- 
birth on the branch of a tree and keep it there for a twelvemonth. Still 
another was to turn round throe times and kick the after-birth before it 
was disposed of. Usually the mode of disposing of the after-birth was 
by buiying it secretly in the ground. Among the Sk*qo'niic it was never 
burned, as among soin»" tribes. lo was believed that the mother would 
‘ swell up ’ and die if the after-birth were burned. It is said that a 
woman once destroyed the after-birth in iliis manner with this melan- 
choly result 3 hence its disposal in this way was ever afterwards most 
carefully avoided. 

Marriar/o Cuatoma. 

Formerly, when a young man took a fancy to a girl and desired to 
make her his wife, the custom was for him to go to the house of the girl^s 
parents and squat down with his blanket wrapped about him just inside 
the door. Hero h(‘ was supposed to remain for four days and nights 
without eating or drinking. During this period no one of the girl’s 
family takes the slightest notice of him. The only difference his presence 
makes in the house is to cause the parents to keep a bright fire burning 
all night. This is done that they may readily perceive that he takes no 
advantage of his proximity to the girl to make love to her or otherwise 
molest her during the night. On the fourth day, if the suitor is accept- 
able to the parents, the mother of the girl asks some neighbour to 
acquaint the youth that they are willing to accept him as their son-in- 
law, and give him the girl. To himself they still say nothing, nor in any 
way take the slightest notice of him ; and as no communication of any 
kind can take place between the girl’s people and the young man at this 
stage of the proceedings, this neighbour now cooks a meal for the fasting 
lover and informs him at the same time that his suit is acceptable to the 
family, and that the girl will be given to him in the usual way. 

After the young man’s acceptance by the girl’s parents in the manner 
described the youth would then return home, and in a few days come 
back for his bride, accompanied by all his friends and relatives. If 
he were just an ordinary young man of the tril)e, of no particulai* 
standing, he would bring with him one canoe-load of blankets ; but if he 
were a person of rank, such as a chief’s son, he would bring two canoe- 
loads of blankets with him. These he would distribute to the bride’s 
relatives. He and his friends arc now entertained for the rest of the day 
by his prospective father-in-law, and accommodation is afforded them for 
the night, the inmates of. the house sleeping on one side of the building 
and the visitors on the other. On the following morning, after a good 
meal has l)een indulged in, all go down to the beach to where the bride- 
groom’s canoe is moored, the parents of the bride taking with them a 
number of blankets, which they put in the canoe. If the bride is a person 
of rank the whole course from the house to the beach is covered with a 
line of blankets for her to walk upon, and two old women, as maids-of- 
honour, lead her down to the canoe. The bride is dressed for the occasion 
in all the bravery of bright-coloured blankets and what other ornaments 
she may possess. Over her head, completely enveloping her, a blanket 
is thrown as a kind of bridal veil. Behind her come the female slaves of 
her father’s household, carrying all her personal belongings, such as mats, 
baskets, blankets, wooden platters, spoons, &c. The bridesmaids now 
place the bride in the bow of the canoe, after which etiquette demands 
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that the bridegroom shall reward them for their services by a gift of one 
or more blankets each. When this has been done the parties separate, 
the girl’s family and friends going back to the village, and the youth with 
his bride and friends returning home. If the girl were the daughter of 
ordinary parents she would have to dispense with some of these cere- 
monies, such as the walking on blankets, <fec. Some days later the bride 
and bridegroom and his friends return to the bride’s old home, where a 
feast is held. After the feast is over they separate again, ancl some time 
later the girl’s parents and friends pay a return visit to her husband’s 
home, bringing with them blankets and other presents equal in number 
and value to those bestowed upon themselves. These are distributed to the 
son-in-law and his friends, after which all partake of a second feast, which 
closes the marriage ceremonies, an<l thereafter the girl and youth ar(‘ 
!*egarded by all as man and wife. 

Sometimes the suitor is not acceptable to the girl’s parents, and after 
a family council has been held he is rejected. A friendly neighbour is 
called in as before to act as intermediary and convey to him the decision 
of the parents, only on this oecasioD .she pi’ovides no meal for him. If 
the youth has set liis heart on the girl lie will now try and induce her to 
elope with him. If .she refuses t<i do this, lie has perforce to give her up 
and s(‘ek a wife elsew'here. If, liowever, she consents, he seizes the first 
opportunity that olFers and carries her off to tlie woods with him, where 
they remain t< )gether for sev(*ral days. If the objection to the young man on 
the part of the girl’s pai’ents is not deep-rooted, he is now permitted to keep 
the girl as his wife on payment to them of a certain number of blankets. 
If, however, they ohjeet even now to have him as a son-in-law, they take 
tlie girl from Jiim, and it is understood on both sides that ho is to tiouble 
her or them no further. 

With regard to the suitor’s fast of four days and nights I questioned 
my informant whether the old-time youths of the tribe really and truly 
abstained from food and drink on these occasions. He assured me they 
undoubtedly did, and that it was a inattt*r of honour with them to eat or 
drink nothing during the whole period, the significance of their absti- 
nence being that they were now men, and could readily endure the hard- 
ship.s and privations incident to manhood. Apropos of this custom he 
related to me an instance of what befell a certain luckless youth who 
sought surreptitiously to break his fa.st. The family of the girl whom 
he sought to take as wife had all gone out on the third day, leaving him 
squatting in his place by the door. They liad gone across the inlet to 
pay a visit to a village on the other side. The absence of the whole 
family tempted the famishing youth to take advantage of his temporary 
opportunities to satisfy the cravings of his stomach. So he left his post 
and ran down to the beach and hastily dug up some clams. -\s he was 
in the act of eating these n little girl told him that the family was 
returning on the water. In his haste to eat the clams he had prepared 
he swallowed one whole, and it stuck in his throat and choked him so 
that ho died. liis melancholy end was regarded by everybody as richly 
deserved, aad his fate was held up thereafter as a warning to succeeding 
generations of young men. 

These customs are no longer kept up among the great body of the 
Sk'qO'mic. Marriages among them are now conducted very much after 
the manner of the whites and solemnised by the priest. A few of the 
heathen Sk’qO'mic, who still hold by their old tribal customs, continue to 

1 I *2 
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marry their daughters in this way ; but these are few in number, and, 
generally speaking, the marriage customs as here described are only a 
tradition in the tribe. 


Naming . 

A child usually received no name in babyhood, but when about three 
years old the elders of the child’s family or clan would choose a name for 
it from among those of its ancestors. This name it would bear through 
life if a girl, but if a boy, and the son of some person of rank and wealth, 
some years later his parents would give a ‘ potlatch,’ and then ho would 
receive a new name. This was quite commonly that of his own father or 
of his paternal grandfather, whether they were alive or dead. 

The names of dead people were tal)Ooed. That is to say, it was a 
breach of custom and good manners to mention the name of a dead person 
in the presence of the deceased’s relatives or connections. This custom 
gave rise to inconvenience at times. It was quite common for men to be 
called by the name of some implement or utensil. An individual once 
bore the name of Sk*ii'mEl = ‘ paddle.’ When he died, as they might 
not use this term before his relatives, they had to make uso of the term 
qaiifllirus when they wished to say ‘ paddle.’ J did not get the significa- 
tion of this new term. Another person bore the name SI nhcFM = ‘ moccasin.’ 
When he died a new word had to lie coined, and to-day both terms an* 
in common use for moccasin. 

The stories give us examples of the names used formerly. T append a 
few specimens of these here : — 


Tcla'tmuq = owl. 
OoitcittVl. 

A'tsaian. 

Si a'tlniEQ = rain-man. 
TcnlQ. 


Cauk' = skull. 
SQOils = copper, 
(/iik(;uklaklf>'s. 
Xetke'tsKD. 


Tnhertg Cn>>tom^, 

When a girl arrived at puberty slie would call her mother’s attention 
to her condition. The mother at once informed the father, wlio calls the 
family and relatives together. They discuss the matter and arrange 
what course the girl is to follow.^ Finst of all they take two strands of 
the wool of the mountain sheep or goat and tie them to her hair, one on 
each side of her forehead. This is a public notification of the girl’s con- 
dition, which everybody understands. Hhe is now set lo ‘ pull ’ wool or 
hair without food or drink for the space of four days. She was kept 
without water during this period, becau.se it was believed that if she 
drank water when in this condition she would spoil her teeth. She must 
abstain from washing or bathing, and must never go near the fire during 
the four days.'-^ When in this condition her mother, or grandmother, or 
some other woman would pull out all the irregular hairs from the edges 
of her eyebrows so as to make them fine and even. Tlie denuded parts 
were always rubhed with the girl’s saliva to prevent the hairs growing 
again. When the four days were up some old women would take her in 
hand, and bathe her head and body in hot water, and scrub her with 

‘ From thi.*- statement it would seem that no two girls necessarily followed the 
same procedure. 

- It was believed that if she sat near the fire during her menses her skin would 
become red, and ever after remain in that condition. 
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bi'anclies till her skin was almost torn off iiiid her hotly was sore and 
covered from head to foot with scratclies from the severe treatment she 
had received. The prickly brambles of tlie trailing blackberry {Ihibus sp.) 
were often employed for this purpose, and my informant tohl me that it 
was no uncommon thing for a girl to toss and turn in agony the night 
following this bath, unable to close her eyes in sleep for the pain and 
smarting of her body. 

If she were the daughter of a chief or a noble she would be bathed by 
tho 8 Qo'niHjsn or siit (medicine man or woman). These would be paid for 
their services with gifts of blankets or skins. 

The object of these heroic measures was to make tin* girl ‘ bright and 
smart.’ After the bath she was given food and drink and permitted to 
come to the tire. Sometimes a friend of the family would mark the 
occasion by putting a nice new blanket over the girl’s shoulders. After 
her meal her face would be painted with streaks of red paint, and thi' 
girl would then go to the forest and pull down the branches of all the 
cedar and spruce trees she passed and rub her face and body with their 
tips, and then let them spring up again. ’Phe object of this practice was 
to make her charming and attractive in the eyes of men. She would also 
take a quantity of fern-roots of the edible kind (Ftrrin aquilina) and 
offer them to the biggest trees she could find. This was supposed to give 
her a generous nature and keep her from becoming stingy and mean. 

After a girl had arrivtid at puberty she was never allowed to play or 
mingle with the boys. She was kept indoors at work all day long. The 
lot of a girl among the Sk-qo'mic in the olden days does not appear to 
have been an enviable one. 

A girl or woman during her monthly periods was ‘ bad medicine ; ^ 
that is, she was suppose<l to carry ill-luck with her. If she entered a 
sick-room the invalid was sure to get wor.se ; and if she crossed the path 
of a hunter or a fisher he would get no luck that trip. 

When people were sick they wc*re rubbed with dog-fish oil. 

When tho screech owl (cai'it) was heard hooting around a liouse it 
Avas regarded as a .sure sign that some of the inmates would shortly die. 
Cain signifies ‘ghost,’ or ‘shade.’ 

])u (Hi 

’Tho ilwellings of lht‘ oitl Sk-qo'mic Averc of the communal kind, 
Avhethcr they were tlie oi dinary slab and cedar-board structure or \Nhether 
they Averc the Avintcr keelvAvilee-house. As far as 1 have been able to 
gather, only the U 2 )por tribes on the Sk*qo'niic lliver used the sk'niniiu or 
kcekwilee-house. ’Phat this structure was kiK)wn to them is clear from 
the name of one of their villages, Avhich signifies in English ‘ kcekwilee- 
house.’ The lower tribes commonly used the ct‘dar structure all tho year 
round. Each Aillagc contained one and sometimes two of these 2 )laced at 
right angles to one another, or in pai-allel lines according to the local 
peculiarities of the Adllage site. Some of them, in the inoic populous 
villages, were of enormous length, extending in an unbroken line for 
upwards of GOO feet. Houses of two Or three hundred feet in 
length Avere A^ery ordinary dAvellings. In width they varied from 20 
to 40 feet. The walls, too, were of variable heiglit, ranging from 8 to 
15 feet Avhen the roofs were gabled. If the roof contained but one slope, 
then the higher side would rise to 25 or even 30 feet. Both sides and 
roof Avere built of cedar boards or slabs split with hammer and wedges 
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from the cedar trunk. The cedar (Thuya giyantea) of British Columbia 
lends itself readily to operations of this kind, and the task is not as 
difficult as might be imagined. The white settlers almost everywhere 
l)uild their houses, stables, fences, and barns of cedar split by themselves 
in this way. I have seen boards split out as smooth and uniform as if 
they had been cut out with a saw and planed. In the native dwellings 
the boards were held in place by withes or ropes made from young cedars 
or from the branches of older ones. There were no windows in these 
buildings ; sunlight and air came in through the doors or by the roof, a 
part of which was jjullod down a few feet to let the smoke out and the 
air and light in during the day in line weather. These structures are 
t)pen from end to end without partitions or divisions of any kind. The 
chief quite commonly occupied the centre of the dwelling. Next to him, 
on either side, came his brothers and other notabilities, and beyond these 
the baser folk. Each family had its own allotted space at the side of the 
. dwelling and its own lire. This space was commonly just ample enough 
to allow of the beds of the family being arranged around three sides of a 
square with an open front towards the lire and centre of the room 

thus I I . The bed was raised by a kind of platform or bed-stand about 

two feet from the ground. In the space beneath were stored roots 
and such-like commodities. Above and over the beds shelves were hung. 
On these were stored the dried lish and utensils of the family. If the 
family were one of position and wealth, several large cedar boxes would 
be found lying about. These would contain the blankets and skins and 
other \aluables of the owners. To separate the beds of one family from 
another, hanging curtains of grass and n^eds w^erc suspended on cith(‘r 
side, but tlie front was left open. The beds of the Sk*qO'mic consisted of 
reed mats and i.c., the inner bark of the cedar beattm till line and 

soft. Rolls of the same material formed their pillows. Their coverings 
were, for the poorer class, mats of the same materials. For the w(‘althy 
these were supplemented by mountain goat blankets and dressed deer- 
skins. The 8k-q0'inic husband and wife tin I not sleep side by side, but 
feet to feet. If the bed space was confined the feet of one would reach 
to the head of the other ; but usually this was not tlie case, plenty of 
room being allowed. 

In winter it was customary to keep the hres burning all night, large 
logs being placed ui)oii them for the purpose. On the occasion of feasts 
and dances the hanging mats about the beds would all be taken down, 
the beds themselves serving for seats or platforms for the drummers and 
spectators. 

Home hold Zlteimhi. 

The Sk*q6'mic housekeeper possessed cooking pots of both cedar and 
basketry. Food was served in large shallow cedar troughs or dishes. 
Smaller platters of the same material were also in use, likewise spoons, 
though these were also made of horn. When eating they sat on mats or 
squatted on their haunches. Of baskets they had a great variety. Some 
of these were made from the split roots of young cedar, spruce, or fir trees, 
others from the bark of the alder and birch. 

Ih'ess. 

The dress of the Sk*qO'mic in praj-trading days did not differ materially 
from that of other tribes of this region. The men commonly wore high 
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leggings and waist-cloth. Over their shoulders, when they were not 
actively engaged, they wore, toga-fashion, a native blanket. The women 
of the nobler class wore a dressed deer-skin shroud or srnook, which 
reached from the shoulders to below their knees ; inferior women wore 
only short petticoats of woven slo'wL Moccasins were worn at times by 
both sexes. The women sometimes covered their heads with a plaited 
conical hat with broad sloping brim. This served also as a receptacle for 
berries and other small things if no basket were at hand. The exterior of 
these hats was commonly figured in red and black paints or dyes. Some 
of the older women may still be occasionally seen wearing them, but they 
have gone out of use generally. 

TailtKjiiuj and Painting. 

In earlier days the men used to paint themselves for dancing and other 
ceremonies. 1 could not learn that the men ever tattooed their bodies. 
A favourite decoration was that effected by sprinkling particles of mica 
over their faces and bodies upon a groundwork of grease. This gave 

Markings on right arm above back of the hand. 
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th(*ir bodies a glistening appearance. They obtaineil the mica for this 
purpose from disintegrated granite. Tlie women commonly cmployi d a 
kind of red clay for facial decoration. This they smeared iner their 
cheeks, chins, and foreheads. When contine<l only to the cheeks and not 
too lavishly put on the effect was not displeasing to tlie eye. It gave 
them a ruddy, comely appearance. The old women of pagan habits still 
decorate themselves in this way. The women were accustomed to tattoo 
themselves on the arm or wrist and lower leg. Tlie markings were 
dways simple and generally crude, bearing no resemblance whatever to 
the elaborate and fanciful designs of the Haida and other northern 
[ndians. A copy of the markings on the arms of one of iny informants. 
iS given above. 

(ktmcn. 

The Sk*qo'niic had a variety of games. I obtained some information 
3n some of these. The commonest and most popular were the ball games 
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Of these they had two called k’e'k'qua and tcqiii'la. The former Was d 
kind of lacrosse, and the ball was cauglit and thrown with an instrument 
similar to the lacrosse stick. The other was a kind of football. They 
played also a game called tcktrlr. This was a kind of shuttlecock and 
Dattledore, and a favourite pastime of the girls. They were acquainted 
also with ^ qamvi or the ‘ cat’s-cradle * game. But dancing and 
dramatic impersonations of animals were their favourite p.astimes, and 
these played an iioportant part in the tribal festivities in earlier days. 

Dancea, 

The Sk (|r/niic had three kinds of dances, called respectively 
ko iiok'Sj and shnp. The first was the common dance, which any one 
could perform ; the second was characterised by spasmodic shakings of 
the head on the part of the dancer ; the third liad for its distinguishing 
feature a shaking or violent trembling of the hand, which was held aloft 
in the air during the dance. In tliis dance the dancer spits much blood, 
or something which has the app«-arance of blood. I have not myself 
.seen a dance of this kind, so cannot say whether it is really blood or not. 
As they appear to be none the worse after the dancing is over they pro- 
bably do not spit blood. AVhen dancing they invariably sing. These 
dance-songs are private j^roperty. No one can use another person’s song 
unless permission has been given, or unless it belongs jointly to more 
than one person. These dance-songs are acquired by inheritance or they 
are learnt in dreams. Dreams or visions are the original source of all 
their dances. A person dreams of a certain dance, and oii tlie next 
occasion introduces it. Not every one is a dancer ; only those who are 
by mental temperament tilted for the part ever become noted dancers. 
The reason of this is simple. A dancer during the performance of his 
dance is not in a normal condition of mind. He or she is practically in a 
hypnotic trance state. On the occasion of a dance the dancers come 
forward as they are moved or prompted by .self-suggestion or the mental 
suggestion of the waiting audience. They sit passive waiting for the 
‘psychological moment,’ just precisely as do the sitters in a ‘ mediumistic 
circle.’ The monotonous heating of cedar boards on all sides, which is 
their dance music, has the eflect of sending some of them into hypnotic 
trances. First one and then another heaves a deep sigh, or utters sounds 
indicative of mental disorder ; some .swoon outright, and have to be 
brought to a dancing condition by the dashing of cold water over them ; 
and some .start off in a kind of frenzy, and dance from lire to lire all 
round the building till they fall exhausted from their exertions. 

Dancers had to undergo a certain training. When young men or women 
desired to become dancers they had first to subject themselves to a four 
days’ fast. In this condition it was easy for tliciii to pa.ss into the 
hypnotic state, lii the case of the girls in particular they would in- 
variably swoon away on the fourth night, when tlu? dance would he held, 
and the snoniUttn and the siii would work upon them to restore them to 
consciousness. Presently a girl would come out of her swoon with a 
deep sigh and begin singing, and then start off dancing for half an hour. 
This dance she is supposed to have learnt in her trance. When she has 
finished her performance she is driven out into the forest among the 
trees. The purpose of tliis is that she may learn a new dance from the 
bushes and trees, which they think are able to hold com unication with 
the neophyte in he» present state and impart to her some of their know- 
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ledge. After a while she returns to the building again and performs a 
new dance. When a novice performs his or her first dance it is called 
their hansa'lktl, Kearly all the spectators of the dances beat time with 
sticks on loose cedar boards placed on the beds. The movements of the 
dancers are various, agility and endurance being more aimed at than 
what wo should call grace. Prancing like a high-stepping horse is a 
noted feature in some (jf the men’s dances. An old resident of the dis- 
trict, Mr. Jonathan Miller, now postmaster of Vancouver City, but who 
formerly had much to do with the Indians in his capacity of provincial 
constable, informed me that at the close of one of their dances, which 
took place about thirty-eight years ago at the village of Qoigoi (=masks), 
in Stanley Park, which then had a population of 700, and now contnins 
but one family, a noted medicine-man, or saumHKn^ gave a performance*. 
He came into the circle with a small living dog in his teeth. As h(‘ 
danced lie devoured the creature piecemeal. He bit the skin from its 
nose and tore it backwards with his teeth till he reached the throat. 
Ho then tore off piece after piece of the llesh and danced round the 
building, devouring it as he went. This dance was known as the ‘ dog- 
dance.’ This is no longer practised e\en by the pagan bands, as far as I 
can learn. 

There was a custom among the Sk'qo'mic of ‘ bringing out ’ a girl, not 
altogether unlike the custom among ourselves. In the case of a girl wlm 
had lost her mother wdien she had reached the ago of puberty she was 
publicly ‘ brought out ’ at tlie next dance, and sang and (lanced her 
mother s song and dance before the whole community. Slie wvis attired 
for the occa.sioii in a special gai’inent or head-dress. When the people 
W’ore assembled for the dancing an elderly man of tin* girl’s family would 

proclaim aloud that So and-so was going to dance and sing her mother’s 

song. Her brothers or her cousins would noNv prepare and robe her. 
This ceremony wa.s called and consisted in placing upon her 

head a kind of \eil (*omposed of tails made fioin the w ool of the moun- 
tain-goat, which hung down all round her j) 0 rson, and bobbed and 

swayed as shemo%ed. The garment w^as called n. If the gill 

were a good industrious sister the brother^ would show their esteem .iiid 
regard for h<'r by seating her on a pile of blankets, afterwards to bt* 
given away to mark the occasion. Vsually the ceremony look place in 
the house, but sometiim’s a }>latform would bo erected on several canoo'^ 
joined together on tin* w'fit(*r, and the dan< e w’ould take place then*. 
When the announcement would be made of the dance all the peoph* 
would show their jileasure by clapping their bands mucli as a white 
audienc(; does. In earlier times tlie girl danced on a blanket, which 
was afterwards .sgdAv, oi* scrambled for by tlie onlookers, each wildly 
endeavouring to get a jiiece of it. Kvery one who secured a grip of the 
blanket was entitled to cut oil* all he held in his hand. These pieces of 
blanket w^ere not prized as mere souvenirs of the occasion, as might be 
thought, but rather as precious material to bo rewoven into another 
blanket. That is the reason wdiy blankets at potlatchos and other feasts 
were cut into pieces if there were not enough whole oiu'S to go round 
nnnmg the gue.sts. Mountain-goat wool w'tis a valuable commodity, 
and not easy to secure \ hence the value of even a small j)iece of blanket 
This smllsy or scrambling, was always an exciting scene, and because of 
an accident that happened on one of these occasions to the debutante by 
the over-eagerness of the crowd to get at tlie blanket, it ^svas afterwards 
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always suspended over the girl's head while she danced, and when she 
had finished it was taken down and thrown to the audience, who 
literally cut and tore it to pieces. In later times, after the intro- 
duction of Hudson's Bay blankets, the pieces secured from the sQdls of 
these were sewn together to make baby blankets of. 

Vo t late hen. 

The 8k*q0'mic in common with other tribt‘s of this region were given 
to holding ‘ potlatclies.' These have been so often described that it is un- 
necessary to give an accfiunt of them here. They were the occasion of 
great gatherings. Whoh* tribes from long distances would be invited 
sometimes. Repiescntatives from Lytton and Kamloops in the interior, 
and from the upper coast and Vancouver’s Island, were present on one 
occasion at Qoiqoi. (Jver 2,000 in all sat down to the feast. An immense 
quantity of property was distributed on this occasion, estimated by Mr. 
J. Miller, who was present, to be worth over ^5,000. On another and 
later occasion chief SeniKlahio, the head of one of the confederated bands 
at the mouth of the Fraser, gave away ,5*1,000 in silver and 2,000 
blankets. 

Wars. 

The Sk qo'mic would sometimes wage war with their northern neigli- 
bours the Htlatlumii or Lillooets. They had also to defend themselv(*s 
from marauding bands of Chilcotins, but their jnost dreaded enemies were 
the U'keltaws, a band of the Kwakiutl tribe. These latter were long the 
scourge of the coast from the northern end of Vancouver’s Island to the 
Columbhi, and from the mouth of the Frasei* up to Yale, 'rhere is not a 
tribe on the Fraser that has not memories of il times and bitter losses 
caused by the visits of this band. Only on one occasioti is it recorded 
that the Sk'qo'mic got the better of their foes, and that since* the white 
man's time and the advent of firearms. It is told that tho Sk*qo'nno 
scouts brought timely warning of the approach of two war canoes of 
TJ'kcltaws. The Sk-qo'mic at that time had a courageous and resourceful 
leader in their head chief Klajnla'noi^. He assembled a number of tlio 
bravest men and best shots of the tribe and hid them in a log hut built 
for the purpose at the mouth of tho narrows leading into Burrard Inlet. 
On the fiats immediately in front of the hut he placed some of the women 
and children, who were to pretend to be gathering drift wood. When 
the Ll'keltaws came into the narrows they at oncf* perceived the women 
and children, and, thinking to .secure these for slaves in the apparent 
absence of the men, they landed. Tlie women and children now fied 
towards the woods, drawing their pursuers after them close to the hut . 
The hidden 8k*qu'niic now opened tire upon the O'keltaws and killed 
every one without liarrn to themselves. The very name of this band was 
a terror to the other tribes, and the mothers would frighten their children 
into silence and quiet by saying the U'keltaws were coming for them. 
In most of the villages tliey had palisaded enclosures to retire into when 
hard pressed by this enemy. 

Food. 

The principal and staple food of the Sk'o'mic was salmon. These, 
fresh in season and dried out of season, were to them what bread is to the 
European and rice to the Oriental, and great was the distress and famine 
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if the salmon catch was poor. Their traditions tell of troubles of this 
kind occasionally. They also hunted the deer with dogs, and occasionally 
secured a mountain-goat or two. In hunting the deer they did not shoot 
or trap them. The dogs were trained to drive them into the \vat(*r, where 
they were easily despatched by men in canoes. Some of the men were 
skilful with the bow and arrow, and secured by this means many duck, 
&c., but it was in lishing the tribe excelled. Fruits and roots of various 
kinds were also eaten by them. This we may gather for ourselves from 
their folk-txles. I was unable to secure the native names of many of 
these. Such of thos(‘ as J did get will be found in my vocabulary of 
8k*(|(/pnc terms below, with their botanical equivalents. 1 could not 
learn that any family or village had exclusivt* rights over lishing, hunting, 
or berry and root grounds. These seamed to be common to all alike. 
Neither could I hoar any tiling of ‘ First Fruits ’ ceremonies as among the 
N’tlaka'pamuQ and llivci* Indians. The chiefs used formerly to pray for 
the tribe or village to Ti<: tcitl .sia'iii, the upper chief, but I could learn no 
particulars of these prayers. They have b(‘en in contact, more or less 
close, with white men for over two generations, and this intercourse, with 
the influence of the missionaries, has broken down and thrust aside many 
of their old pagan beliefs and ])racticcs, many of which are not known at 
all by the younger men and women, and almost forgotten by the older 
ones. Like the other tribes of this region they were fond of fish- oils, and 
particularly salmon-oil. They extracted oil from tln^ sturgeon, the seal, 
the salmon, and the dog-fish. They stored th(‘s(‘ oils away in bottles made 
from the sounds, or air-bladders, of certain tish. They used this oil for a 
variety of purposes b(‘side.s fnod. One of these was the anointing of 
the bodies of sick persons and also the lioclies of twins xvhen wind was 
desired. 

With the exception of about a score of photogra})hs of num and boys 
of the Skxp/iiiic 1 regret to say that 1 can add no new' material to our 
knowledge of the })hysical chara< U*ristics t»f this tribe. Dr. LJoas’s earlha* 
work along tlii'so lines among them so ]>rejudicod their minds against 
anything of the kind that 1 found it impossible to do anything with them, 
more particularly after the death of the lait* Bishop Durieu, w ho had a 
great influence over them. The good Bishop had made an appointment 
with me just before his death sickness, and had }>roniised to (‘xcrcisc his 
iiirtu(‘uce in my behalf, and I w.is sorely disappointed to h'arn of his 
death. Jlo told me himself that on the occasion of Dr. l>oas’s \isil many 
of the Indians ran away and hid themselves in the w'oods rather than sub- 
mit to the (‘xaniiiuitions. I mad© an effort, however, and cliic'f Cteorge 
‘ rounded ^ me U}) a .score or so of children of all ages, but the mothers of 
them came upon us before* I had mea.surc'd the tirst boy’s head and dragged 
them all off. After this J gave up the attemiit to do anything with them 
in this way. I may say, however, that, like the NTlaka'paum<b they are 
clearly a mixed race. We find two distinct facial types among them, one 
of which is distinctly and markedly Moiigolie. T regret being unable to 
secure a good specimen of this type among my photographs. 

^ivc/ueologif. 

Archreological investigation carried on within the territory of the 
Sk*qo'mio has resulted in revealing to us, among other things, one fact of 
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special importance. This is that the shores and bays of BuiTard Inlet 
and English Bay have been occupie<l by rude communities of people for a 
very considerable period of time. The midden heaps here -- the chief tnonii- 
inents of the past in this region are of two kinds or classes, and clearly 
belong to two distinct periods. There is the class represented by the 
refuse heaps s<}en in the vicinity of every camp site on the coast, and 
which, generally speaking, are composed almost wholly of the shells of 
various bivalves, mostly of the clam and mussel kind, .and w'hich are 
clearly of modei n or comparatively modern date ; and there is the class 
composed of fi'wer shells, wliicli arc mostly fractured and partially decom- 
posed, numbers of calcined stones and large ({uantitios of ashes and otlier 
earthy matter. Tin* latter accumulations bear every characteristic of age, 
and are undoubtedly of ancient date. f believe these two classes of 
middens are to be fouml everywliere <m this coast. Wlierever T have 
gone 1 Jiave always met Avith them ; and Dr. (h IM. Dawson has also 
mentioned them as occurring on th(‘ Queen Charloitt' [slands in his 
paper on theilaidas. At all events tlicy are particularly cliaracteristie of 
this region, and are perhaps the most interesting feature of its archieology. 
Evidence of an anatomical kind has been secured from the middens of 
this older class in the neighbouring district of tln^ Fraser, Avliicli leads us 
to believe that a pre-Halishan I’ace once occupied these shc^res and bays 
and formed these heaps. Crania, of a type wholly dillereiit from those 
recovered from the burial-grounds of the modern tribes, have been dug 
up in some of these older heaps. The Sk’qo'mic territory is particularly 
rich in these evidences of a distant })ast. On both shores of Burrard 
Inlet, on English Bay, ami around False Creek, the remains of many of 
these aiici(‘nt middens are to be found. In some instances they have 
been partially washed away by the tides, owing to a subsidence in the 
land since the heaps Avere formed. In some places the decaying stumps 
of old cedar andlir trees of immense size are s(‘en embedded in the midden 
mass. There can be no doubt that many of these stumps are over half a 
inillenninm old. They are the remains of Avhat- is locally known as the 
first forest. Tn numerous instances T Jiavo found them and the middens 
overlying the glacial gravels ajid clays with no intervening mould or soil 
between them, while all around in the same vicinity the \(‘getabl(' mould 
cover.s l)oth tin* gravel and the middens thems(‘lves to a depth of from 
six to lAvelvc inches. Indeed the presence of those old camp sites caji 
often only be discovered by examining the stiata of the banks facing tin; 
tides. 

There is a second leason Avhich leads me to regard these older ljeaj>s 
as })nc-Sali.shan formations. They aie not included hy the Sk'qo'mie 
among their old camp sites in the enumeration <jf their ancient oL’ttHDmlq^ 
or villages. There is nothing in the SkxpVmic traditions Avlii(*h indicates 
that they were ever occu]»ied by members of tlie Sk qo'mic tribe. In my 
own mind there is no doubt whatever that they are centuries older than 
the oldest known Sk*q(Vinic refuse heaps or camp sites, and were formed 
by a preceding race. Tlie relics recovered from t}i(‘se ancient middens 
are not, however, distinguished in any marked mamior from those found 
elsewhere on more modern sites. They represent the usual specimens 
of bone and stone weapons and utensils, rough and crude specimens being 
found side by side with finely wrought and polislied ones. But if they 
do not differ in any special manner from known Sk'qo'mic specimens 
neither do they, for the matter of that, except in the kind of stone 
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employed, from the renifxins of ancient peoples elsewhere. Many stone 
arrow and spear points have been picked up on tho beach adjacent to the 
heaps, from which they have been obviously washed by the action of the 
tides, which have at some points almost demolished tho midden piles. 
Jade or nephrite adzes, axes, and chisels have also been picked up in tho 
same vicinity ; and large numbers of spear and arrow heads ‘ in the 
rough ’ are unearthed from time to time. These latter we're apparently 
hoards or magazines. They can be picked up on lh(‘ northern shorcj of 
Stanley Park at low tide by the score. They are not to bo confounded 
with the waste chips of the arrow maker’s workshop so characteristic of 
some prehistoric camp sites. Tlu'y are clearly the raw material of the 
spear and arrow point maker, all showing evidence of having been skilfully 
broken for the purpose from water- worn boulders of dark basalt. No 
one could mistake tlieir purpose — their outlines are too obvious. In 
form, material, and colour they differ radically from the ordinary pebbles 
and stones of the beach. 

As these old middens in the Sk*qr>'mic territory resemble in most of 
their features, except extent and mass, the great middens of the Lower 
Praser, J would r(‘fcr those wh(» desire to learn more of them to my 
paper on ‘Prehistoric IVlan in British Columbia,' published in the ‘Trans- 
actions’ of the Roy.al Society of Canada for 1S{)<>, in whicli 1 have treated 
of these middens at some lengtii. 

Since tlie Sk'qo'mic have come under the influence of the missionaries 
they liav(‘ not only buried their dead in proper graveyards, but have 
also gathered up and interred in the same place such remains of their 
dead as could be I’ccovered from their former burial-places. It is difficult, 
therefore, to secure anatomical material from this region. Some ton or 
twelve y<'ars ago, when the Vancouver City authorities were making the 
road whicli now runs round the edge of the penisula which constitutes 
Stjinley Park, they opened one of the larger of tho later or Salish 
middens, utilising the inati'rial for the road bed. A considerable number 
of skeletons was disinterred from tho midden mass during the operation, 
the larger hones and crania of wdiicli were gathered up and placed in 
boxes which were afterwards hidden in the forest wdiere T discovered 
them a few years lati'r. The crania had then fallen to pieces. boxful 
of these liones 1 shipped later to tho Dom. Cool. Survey Museum 
at Ottawa. IVom the fact of these bones being found thus iiiliumated 
as well as from tho recovi'iy of a skeleton in a fair state of 
preservation in the same heap by myself, it would seem to appear that 
burial by inhumation sometimes took place in former times even by the 
Sk’ipVmic themselves, though this was not the prevailing custom wlien 
we first came into contact with them. There is, how(‘ver, no record of 
burials of this kind in the tribal recollection that T could learn, the 
traditional method of burial being that already described in my mortuary 
notes, and it is (juite possible these burials in the midden mass were 
due to the presence of some pestilence or epidemic such as their traditions 
speak of, and .such as we know im good testimony caused the inhumation 
of a large number of corpses in the Hammond midden on the Fraser 
a few generations ago. Tho tribe inliahiting this district was almost 
decimated by small-pox. So terrible was the scourge that they abandoned 
their village site after burying all their dead in a big hole. In digging 
the foundations of his house, the rancher who now owuis this spot came 
upon this pit of bones, and in consequence chose another site for his 
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dwelling. In the traditional history of the Sk’qo^mic we learn of some 
terrible sickness which killed off whole villages and caused the abandon- 
ment of many o'kiouimlqs. The presence of these human remains in the 
midden in the park may bo duo to this or some similar cause. No 

relics, as far as I could loam from the man who had charge of the road 

making, were found with the bo<lies ; which fact would seem to indicate 
that tliey had not been I juried in the usual way. 1 have never discovered 
or heard of any mounds or tumuli within the territories of the 

Hk’qo'mic such as are found on the banks of the Lower Fraser and 

elsewhere. It is extremely doubtful if any such exist among them. Of 
the old weapons or utensils the stone pesthj-hammer is the only one now 
found among them. 1 have frequently seen the older men using this 
tool; indeed they prefer it to our hammers. T once showed some of the 
younger men some stone arrow and spear points. They did not know 
what they were or what they had been used for. They had a very 
ingenious way of keeping their wedges from splitting under the repeated 
blows of the hammer when splitting cedar boards, tV^c. They bound the 
head of the wedge in a most skilful manner with a ring of twisted 
tihres or split cedar- root which answered the same purpose and almost 
as effectively as the iron ring on our mallets and chisels. Desides 
wooden wedges they also used horn ones. Se\eral of their modern tools 
are fashioned after the pattci*n of the ancient ones, notably the steel 
adze they employ in eanoe-making and the women’s salmon knife. 
The latter is of the half-moon shape, an<l generally formed from a piece 
of a saw, and corresponds in everything hut material to the prehist<^rie 
slate knives of the middens. 

There is a point in canoe-making which the Sk’qo'mic share in common 
with the other coast tribes of this region to which T cannot recall that 
any previous writer has drawn attention, hut which very aptly illustrates 
the skill and judgment displayed by our British Columbia Jndians in 
their adaptation of means to ends, and U 2 :) 0 n which a few remarks 
will not be out of place liero. In shaping the canoe from thcj solid log 
the outlines marked out by the builder are ^'ery different from those 
the canoe takes when finished. When looked at from the side just before 
the steaming process jn-eparatory to spr(*ading the beam has been 
effected it is seen to have distinctly convex gunwales which rise 
gradually in the centre six or eight inches above the line of the bow and 
stern, while the bottom of the canoe is correspondingly concave. The 
object of this is to insure tlie gunwales having the proper sweep and 
curve from bow to stern after the spnjading process has taken place, 
and to prevent the bottom bellying out in the centre, from the same 
cause. The greater the beam is spread the higher must the gunwales 
rise at the centre, and the greater must be the concavity of the 
bottom. In large canoes where the beam is six or .seven feet, and 
the log originally perhaps less than fivcj feet through, to allow of 
this spread of two feet or so, a very considerable convexity in the 
gunwales and a proportionate concavity in the l>ottom of the vessel are 
necessary. This spreading of the canoe is in itself a very nice task, 
calling for much judgment and care. It is effected by partially filling 
it witli water and then dropping in heated stones till the water is at 
boiling heat. On the outside of the canoe, and in close proximity to its 
sides, fires are also kept up, care being exercised that the sides of the 
canoe are not burnt in the process. The heat of the fires and the 
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steaming and soaking give a certain degree of elasticity to the cedar, 
and prevent the thin sides of the canoe from splitting or cracking under 
the strain of the spreading. The sides are kept apart and in the proper 
position by fixed narrow thwarts. The native canoe-builder knows to a 
nicety just what convexity and concavity to allow respectively to the 
sides and bottom in every instance, and rarely errs in his calculations. 
Not every Indian is a canoe -builder of the first order, the art i*e([uiring 
nice judgment and an experienced eye, and our admiration may well 
be excited by th(‘ ingenious method the canoe-builders adopt in over- 
coming the diliicultics imposed upon them by the narrowness of the 
log. In the hollowing out of the log the canoe-builder again shows his 
skill and nice judgment. The thickness <^f tlie sides and bottom of a 
canoe is generally under an inch. To the onlooker nothing seems easier 
than to miscalculate this thickness, and pare off too much or too little 
in places. Yet the native c.auot'-buikler never does this, but chips out 
his canoe as uniformly as if it had been turned out of a mould, his only 
aid being his finger-tips. He jhU the sides and bottom from time to 
time as he goes along by the tips of his fingers, placing a hand on each 
side of his work. J5y this means he Ctan tell to a nicety the exact thick- 
ness of the shell. The Sk’qb'mic have live different canoes, each called 
by a special term. One at least of these, the Chinook canoe, is a 
borrowed form. F cannot say if the others originated with themselves. 
They have of late years added a sixth to their number. This now one is 
a racing canoe, built on the lines of our four-oartMl outrigger. I saw 
one of these at the Mission across Jbirrard Inlet, the beautiful, graceful 
lines of which would do no discredit to a first- cl ass yacht-builder. It 
was hollowed from a cedar log in the usual way, and outrigged 
like a regular shell, and was altogether a splendid piece of native 
workmanship. 


UNaUIHTICS, 

The following notes on tlie languages of the Sk^iuhnic will be the more w’elcomc 
inasmuch as they constitute the first serious .attempt, ns far as the writer has been 
able to learn, to give the jicculiarities of the stnieture of this dialect. While tlie 
Skvio'mic posses.ses many of the characteristics common to the Salish tongue, its 
dialectal dijfercnces are so many and i>reat as to mark it off into a distinct cl.ass of 
its own. It .shows resemblance to both the Alkome'lKm dialects of the Lower Fraser 
on the one hand i^nd to the dialect.s of the tribes of the interior on the other, hut is 
quite distinct from any of these, and possivs.ses a grammatical formation, character, 
and vocabulary wholly its own, which renders it impossible for its speakers to hold 
extended converse with the neighbouring tribes without the aid of the trade jargon. 
Though my studies of this tongue have extended more or less over tlie whole period 
of my residence in these parts, it is only during the p.ast year that I have given any- 
thing like eonnerted thought to the woik. Having found an intcllii^ent heljxa* this 
spring in my studies in the person of a half-breed named Annie Carrasco, I have 
taken advantage of her assistance to gather a fairly extensive list of })hrases and 
sentences illustrative of the laws and structure of the language. From tliese and 
from the story of the SmailKtl, which 1 have written in the original Sk qO'mic, a fair 
knowledge of tliia dialect may now, with the aid of my notes, be obtained. 

My methoii of working was to supplement the services of Mrs. Carrasco with 
those of one or more fiill-lilooded Sk-qo'raic. These were generally a woman named 
Annie Rivers and Chief Thomas of Knk*air> s. My notes, therefore, will, I trust, be 
free from tho.'se errors w^hich sometimes creep into our studies of the native tongues 
when only tlie services of half-breeds, wdtli limited and imperfect knowledge of the 
language, are employed. There are many wa3^8 of expressing the same thoughts 
and ideas in 8 k-q 0 'mic ns in other tongues. I have, however, in my grammar notes 
sought to record at all times the correct or * classic ’ forms. Colloquialisms and 
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‘ slangey ’ phrases are quite common, and these are active factors of change in the 
Sk-qo'mic language as in others. Chief Thomas and others of the older men informed 
me that the langUcUge had changed considerably during the past fifty years, and that 
every generation of speakers brought in new phrases and expressions, some of which 
<iip out and are forgotten, wliile others .are perpetuated and in time l)ocoin(‘ ‘ classic' ’ 
or correct forms of speu'ch. Jt is clear, therefore, that precisely the same laws 
prevail in the speech of barbarous, unlettered pt'Oifics like the Sk*(]C/mic as in the 
language of cultivated and literary stocks. 

PIIONETICa. 

Vowels. 


it as in 

Englidi lu/t 

7 a. 

in English p/que 

d 

„ f/fcthor 

0 

„ p^md 

a „ 

„ rtll 

0 

„ ,, teiie 



tl 

„ ,, bwt 



il 

„ ,, bfjct 


flower 

di 

,, ,, rt'/sle 

V V 

„ imi 

au 

„ „ c,(tir 



oi 

M »♦ h^nT 


The vowel sounds in Skqb'mic are even more indeterminate than in the 
N'tlaka'pamuQ. The long vowels are in this respect more at fault than the short 
< ncs : c and ai final 1 found jmrticularly troublesome, and at first 1 was constantly 
changing from the one to the other, no two Indians uttering them exactly alike, A 
similar trouble is found in dealing with au and o. So marked is this characteristic 
of the Sk-qo'mic vowel that the vocabularies of different collectors would be found to 
agree but rarely, no matter liow carefully they might work. 

CONSOXANTfi. 

t as in English. Throughout my studies of the Sk qo'mic tongue I have been 
unable to detect the corresponding sonant d. Indeed, I am inclined to think that 
sonants, as distinct fiorn surds, are altogether wanting in Ska^r/mic. In looking 
through my eolleetion of terms I find but one sinjile example of g-, and that the 
harsh form, which at best is only a surd-sonant; no b at all and no true z, though I 
have sometimes written tiiis sonant ; and in 1 )oking over the short vocabulary of the 
8k-q0'inic tongue given in the C’omparativo Vocabulary in the Sixth Report on the 
N.W. Tribes of Canada, by Dr. ]5oa‘<, I find that it docs not contain a single term 
with a sonant in it. 

k, as in English. 

k*, approximately like the final h in the word lilcb. uttered forcibly. 

g-, rare. In sound it differs little from ]r. 

q, as in the German ch in Bnvh. 

Q, approximately like our but with more force. 

II, as in German ch in ich. 

h, y, w, m, n, 1, s, as in English ; p sometimes as in English, sometimes with a 
suspicion of the corres])onding sonant about it; a quality of sound impossible to 
render by any written .symbol ; o as in F.ngli.sh ; tc Jis in English ch in the word 
church ; ts, tz, as uttered in English; tl an explosive 1 approximately like the Welsh 
11 ; si somewhat as in Engli.sh, but easily mistaken for tl as uttered by some natives; 
kl as in English ; 9 a.s in English th, as in the word thm. In uttering s some of the 
natives show a tendency to convert it into ts, these two sounds being practically 
interchangeable in Skqo'mie. The character of the consonants is not neaily so 
indeterminate as the vowehs. The commonest interchanges arc:— k*, k ; k*, q ; q, Q ; 
Q, ir ; H, h. To mark the hiatus which occurs in certain words I have employed the 
apostrophic sign; a.s ts’qamt.s = snp 

Accent and Tone. 

Accentuation is a marked feature of the Sk-qO'mic. Every word that contains 
more than one .syllable has, according to its length, one or more accented .syllables. 
The importance of the accent is seen in such words as have a common form or sound 
but different meaning, For example, the word sk-o'mai with the accent on the first 
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syllable signifies ‘ hair,’ but with the accent on the final syllable, sa sk*uraai', it means 
‘ dog.’ It seems impossible to lay down any general rule for the position of the 
accent. In words of two syllables the accent is perhaps oftener placed upon the 
former than upon the latt er syllable ; but the exceptions to this usage are so many 
that it hardly constitutes a rule. Speaking generally, the place of the accent may be 
said to depend upon the composition of the word. If the word be composed of 
different radicals having special or independent signification, then the accent will be 
found on the most important element or radical in the synthesis ; as stlEiitlanaio'tl = 
girls, where the accented syllabic signifies ‘youth,’ the idea to be brought out in the 
compound. If we want to say ‘women’ instead of ‘girls’ this final syllable is 
wanting, and the accent falls on the second syllable ; as stlEntla'nai. Hut there 
are many exceptions to this rule also, for in the compounds siia-tci'ca = step-mother 
and sfia-rna'n = step-father we have the accent on ‘mother’ and ‘father’ respectively, 
and not, as by the rule we should expect to find it, on the first syllable «««- = step, as 
in English. An analysis of the 550 words, more or less, of my vocabulary of the 
fSk-qO'mlc seems to show also that syllables containing a long vowel oftener take the 
accent than syllables containing a short vowel ; but whether this is a mere coincidence 
or due to the supciior importance of the syllable in question I am unable to 
determine. 


Tone. 

In monosyllabic terms a tonic accent is at times plainly discernible. It resembles 
one of the rising tones in Chinese. Father IMorice has pointed out the same 
peculiarity in several of the dialects of the DenC*. There, however, the function of 
tone is the same as in Chinese and marks a difference of meaning in words of the 
same form and sound ; but in Sk'qO'mic this is not so. What purpose this tonic 
accent subserves in the Sk qO'mic dialect is not at i^rescnt clear to me. 


NUMBER. 


The Sk’qdmic contains no true plural : its place is supplied by a distributive formed 
ns in N’tlaku'pamuQ by amplification of the stem, either by reduplication, epenthesis, 
or diicresis. Reduplication in the Kkqo'mm is not so strong a feature as in 
K’tlaka'pamuQ, epenthesis and diieresis occurring oftener. The plurals of both nouns 
and adjectiNCb are formed in this way j as ™ 


horse 

st'kai'n. 

house 

l.lm. 

(log 

sk’uniai , 

mountain 

sma'net. 

hill 

btc»'*'tlOs. 

grandparent 

prla. 

grandchild 

f‘'jnuts, 

old man 

stlmot. 

youngest (sing.) 

saut. 

bad (sing.) 

kai. 

beautiful (sing.) 

ni.tcc’m. 

term of rolatioiihhip 
(sing.) 

kuG'was. 

her or him 

inEnltl. 


lior.<Cs 

st’ktEkai'fi. 

hou.sos 

lEhVm. 

dogs 

skmmkumai'. 

mountains 

btnKma'net. 

hills 

stcotltcO'tlos. 

grandparents 

silseM. 

grandchildren 

ume'muts. 

old men 

stltlmOt. 

youngest (plur.) 

sEsaut. 

bad (plur.) 

kai'ak ai. 

beautiful (plur.) 
term of rclation- 

nF.tonatee'm. 

sliip*(plur.) 

bkfiikuewas. 

them 

mEnEnl'tl. 


It is observable tliat the vowel in the reduplicated liable is invariably bhortened 
if long in the singular form. This is a very constant rule in fcjk-qO'mic. We find 
the verb stem is also sometimes amplified by reduplication, though not in any 
instance with which I am familiar, for the purpose of expressing number, the re- 
duplicated forms being found in tho singular as well as in the plural, thus sqat'aqaiy 
to laugh; tcctcKin, to .swim ; Irol-'ot., to strike; tlxtlKm, to rain; pljflu'totU to hunt; 
ias'tas^ to do, to make. Here the function of the reduplication is clearly to mark 
repetition of the action expressed by the verbal stem, and in this respect it agrees 
with the N’tlaka'pamuQ. 

But besides the above functions it has also an augmentative use ; thus, =» 

cold, but isOtsD'tliini cold. cliff, but siiliiVqais — b, very high cliff. 

1 find that the numerals two and ten undergo modification in certain phrases. 
For example in the sentence ‘ I have ten horses,’ DpEii s= ten is thus modified u'OpKn ; 

1900. K K 
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but in the sentence * I have ten houses/ the numeral takes the common form o^pm. 
It is the same with two *= which is amplified in the same way by the reduplica- 
tion of the initial vowel. I could not learn that this modification took place with 
other than the word horses, though it is possible my informant’s memory may have 
been at fault. It is quite clear, however, that these modified forms are not commonly 
used. 

INSTRUMENTAL NOUNS. 

We find the same suffix -twn employed in the Sk-qo'raic to mark instrumentality 
as in the N’tlaka'pamuQ, though not always applied to corresponding expressions ; 
thus — 


tla'tc-^jf7i, knife, i e., cutting thing. 
pa'tc-f-B», needle, Le.^ piercing thing, 
tll'tc-to, saw. 

Qe'itc-t/s;i, salmon-knife, 
tca'msu-ficw, matting needle. 
Qok-o'ls-^jsw, herb or root basket. 
tse'is-<JB«, horn. 
nukwIye'utl-^A’», ashes. 
hu'm-^jB», a covering. 
sqO'm’-fx«, medicine-man. 


tlJ3kqai'ts-f/?w, platter, 
basket. 

iiuqyi'm-fATt, belt. 
n’ku'p-fK», door. 
tsctsipe'tl-if/-:w, nest. 
k*wt3'Ek‘-^i';«, fur. 
cupa'lB-fA’%, iron, 
nuknc'tcim-^/f^j, voice. 
tzu'mk‘-t/-v?, scissors. 
taqu'n-fi:;», arm. 


These terms are very interesting and instructive, throwing much light upon the 
method of noun formation which is extremely simple in *Sk’qO'mic. 


AGENT NOUNS. 


These nouns are differently formed from the corresponding class in the N’tlaka'- 
pamuQ, which takes a suffix in -lUl. Here we find the particle prefixed and quite 
different in form ; as — 


nfiqskoi'lEc, a shooter, 
nfiqsplpl'atotl, a hunter, 
nflqstEkw'un’p, a digger, 
nuqtze'tzap, a worker, 
nuqte'tcEm, a swimmer, 
nuqsk-a'tzut, a runner, 
ntiqslu'lO, a singer, 
nuqsqai'aqai, a laugher, 
nfiqca'm. a crier, 
nfiqsme'tla, a dancer, 


from koilac, to shoot 
„ pia'iotl or plpia'tutl, to hunt 
„ • tEkwu'n’p, to dig 
„ tze'tzap, to work 
„ tc’tcKm, to swim 
„ sk atzut, to run 
„ slu’lo, to sing 
„ s<j[ai'aqai, to laugh 
„ liam, to cry 
„ mO'tla, to dance 


C:0.\IP0UND NOUNS. 

While there aie numerous instances of compound terms In the Sk*qo'mic vocabu- 
lary, the composite connotive noun is not a distinguishing feature of the language. 
An analysis of my collection of words shows that a preponderating number of them 
are of the simple, denotive class of monosyllabic or dissyllabic form. Incorporation 
or polysyntheticism scarcely finds a place in Sk-qO'mic, the compound forms partak- 
ing rather of the character of the Greek and Latin compound terms in English than 
the ponderous syntheses of the Dene and Algonkin. The new compound term 
employed by the Sk'qO'mio to express the idea of a garden is a fair example of the 
formation of their composite terms. Formerly they had no gardens of their own, 
and so had to coin a word when they took up horticulture. This term is UK-pEn- 
ma'it which is formed by the juxtaposition of these independent monosyllabic 
radicals which signify respectively ‘ where ’ ‘ get,’ ‘ fruit ’ or ‘ vegetables,* and the 
whole thus means * the place where one gets fruit or vegetables.* 

Other examples may be seen in the terms employed to express the seasons of the 
year, where we have the same simple juxtaposition of independent radicals. The 
analysis of the composite terms in Sk-qO'mic i.s, therefore, relatively an easy task. For 
example, the word Bentlquyotot meaning ‘ thumb,* is tlius resolved : scntl = first or 
oldest ; qO « finger ; yatc = the composite form for ‘ hand.* This last element is 
necessary in the synthe.sis to distinguish the word from ‘big- toe, ’which would be thus 
written, tentUqU-cin^ cin signifying ‘ foot.’ And so with the word for ‘ little finger,’ 
iaut-qo-yatc^ where saut » ‘ youngest* or ‘ last.’ Again, the word expressive of the 
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noise made by people talking, which is snd'-nsvt^ is thus resolved into two inde- 
pendent radicals : snd* = * name ’ or ‘ word,’ and nsvt = * noise ’ or ‘ sound.’ Compare 
with this the word tcP/ansut^ which means ‘ noise ’ as made by children playing 
together. Numerous other examples may be found in the vocabulary. 


Gender. 


Grammatical gender is not entirely wanting in the Sk'qO'mic as amongst the 
N’tlaka'parnuQ. The article and the personal f)ronoun of the third person singular 
(which, strictly speaking, is rather a demonstrative than a true pronoun) and the 
possessive pronoun of the first person singular have distinct masculine and feminine 
forms. Thus * a ’ or ‘ the ’ (niasc.), ‘ a ’ or ‘ the ’ (fern.) ; tai or tP^ ‘ he ; ’ d’tlit 
‘she;’ thu, ‘my’ (niasc.); thn, ‘my’ (fern). These posse.ssives, mono&jllabic 
though they be, are compoun<l forms deri\cd from the articles tk and tltc and 7r, the 
characteri.stic clement of the fir^t personal pronoun. It is the same 'n or kii — ‘ my,* 
as we find in N’tlaka'pamuQ, and which appears so constantly in the irregular verbal 
forms of the first person singular in all our Sulish dialects. The usage of these 
pronouns is interesting. The function of gender is peculiar. As gender is wanting 
to the yk*qO'mio sub.stantive, there can be no agreement between the possessive and 
the thing possessed, as in the classic tongues. T’he gender of the pronoun in any 
given sentence depends entirely upon the sex of the speaker. A woman must 
always say and a man Thus, f/ivi lam, ‘my house,' by the woman, and 

fK)i lam by the man. This is the general usage of the two forms. Even in such 
instances as when the speaker uses terms which are ap]ilied exclusively to males or 
females, such as * husband,’ ‘ wife,’ ‘father,’ ‘ mother,’ ‘ brotlier,’ ‘ sister,’ Ac., where 
the distinct form gives a kind of gender to the word, the possessive does not agree 
in gender with the substantive, as might, on the analogy of cla.ssic usage, be ex- 
pected. It would bo iiiipo.ssible for a man to .say ‘ tcuwa'c,’ ‘my wife,’ or a 
woman to say "thn skr/,’ ‘ my husband ; ’ the combination would be ridiculous. There 
is, however, an interesting excerption to tliis general rule. Whenever a general term 
expressive alike of ‘male’ and ‘female’ i.s enqiloyed, then both men and women 
jnaoe th n before the word when th(‘y are .s])eaking of a female, and tKn when they 
are referring to a male, thus: Heji ‘my daughter,' and tKn viRHy ‘ my son,* 

the function of the jios^c.ssive here being to give the gender to the noun. 

The function of the article is quite different from that of the pronoun, the form 
employed in any given expression depending in no way upon the sex of the speaker. 
It conforms rather to classic usage, and its gender is ‘governed’ by the gender of 
the noun it is qualifying. But, as I have jilready stated, as there is no grammatical 
gender of the noun in Bk'qO'mic, the division into masculine and feminine terms is 
rather a menial than n formal process. Of neuter forms there are none, the distinc- 
tion being impossible to the Indian mind. In his conception every object in nature, 
animate and inanimate, is a sentient being, po.ssessing a character and individuality 
of its own, and has therefore male or female attributes. The Sk’qO'mic child learns 
to distinguish ill his mind masculine ‘ ideas * from feminine ones just in the same 
unconscious way as he learns his mother’s tongue, and in ordinary discourse has no 
more trouble over his article than a Frencli child has over his. Indeed, in the 
matter of concord the use of the article in the Sk qO'mic and French closely agrees, 
but in Sk-qo'mic the article has usages iieciiliar to the language, being used in a 
variety of ways unfamiliar to us in the French. For example we find it in such 
sentences a.s tlie following : ‘ netl tE Harry,’ ‘ it is Harry ; ’ * nctl tlE Mary,’ ‘ it is 
Mary.’ It is also employed wiih the personal pronouns in certain expressions where 
it seems to have a prepositional force, thus ; ‘hauq invkauq haua tin uns ? ’ (or tx 
uns, according as the ‘ me ’ is male or female), * Will you not come 7i'iih me ? ’ and 
also with the personal and j)o.sscs.sive pronouns generally (sec under ‘ Pronouns ’). It 
is also invariably placed before proper and tribal names, closely resembling in thU 
respect in form and function the usage of the article in Polynesian. Besides these 
grammatical distinctions of pronominal and demonstiiftive gender we find the 
ordinary distinctions of separate words to denote male and female objects, 
thus . — 


suo'ka, man ; 
suekao'tl, boy ; 
sutVwolO's, youth ; 
mama, father ; 
se'sae, uncle ; 


stla'nai, woman; 
stlanaio'tl, girl ; 
k'u'mai, maiden ; 
tei'ea, mother ; 
tza’ata, aunt. 
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In animal terms I could not find this distinction. When speaking; of animals, if 
it is necessary to distinj^iiish sex, it is done by placing moditied forms of the terms 
for ‘ man ’ ami ‘ woman’ before or after the class word, thus : — 

suOavve'ka sk'uraai', dog stla'tlenai sk-umai', bitch, 

sQecon sueawe'ka, deer sQccen stla'tlenai, doe. 

In this respect the Sk qo'mic agrees closely with the N’tlaka'paniuQ. In both 
dialects it is observable that the modification of the qiialifyieg word, though an 
amplilication of it, differs from that which marks the plural. The reason of the redu- 
plication here is not e'ear. There are a few terms used of male and female alike 
without distinction of form in the use of which, if tliere is a possibility of ambiguity, 
the pronominal forms tai and tVtli are added, tlius ; — 

staO'tl, child. wa'nim, orphan, 

sla'atun, widow (a'tli). jsi'ya, lover. 

„ widower (tai). 


Case. 

The Sk-qu'mic noun agrees hero with the N’tlaka'jiamuQ, and ordinarily under- 
goes no modification for case. In certain expressions modified forms of the 
inflectional personal pronouns are added to a word to mark possession or ownership, 
as in the N’tlaka'paniuq, thus ; — 

tEn, tlEn, or ’n-latn, my house ; lam-tcit, our house ; 
tE-lain or E-lam, thy hou.se ; lam-yap, your house ; 

(tE) lam-s, his house ; (tE) lam-s-wGt, their house. 

There is a very close resemblance here to the N’tlaka'pamuQ, though some of the 
pronominal elements differ and the ‘ present’ and ‘absent ’ forms of the pronoun are 
wanting in the Sk-qo'mic. 

The object noun when not the name of a part of the body is invariably di.stinct 
from the verb, and undergoes no modification whatever, and commonly follows the 
verb as in hlnglish, thus : — 

nE-qCi'-niiq-iias tEn sk-umai', ‘ he killed my dog ; ’ 
no'wct yu'itl, ‘ they are making a lire ;’ 
me'ska tEn ya'slauk-, * give me my hat ; * 
nE-hoi-nuq-uiis tEu lam, ‘he has completed my house.* 

When, however, the object affected by the verbal action is a personal pronoun 
other than the third per.sons, or is a noun descriptive of a part of the speaker’s body, 
then the object .suffers modification, and is incorporated in the verbal .synthesis. 
But this incorporation is of a much looser character than in the typical incorporative 
tongues or even in the kindred dialect of the N’tlaka'pamuQ. In the latter the 
incorporated object, both noun and pronoun, is placed between tjie .stem of the verb 
and tlio pers;)r al inflection. In Sk-qo'mic the verb .stem and subject pronoun are 
always found together, and the object, whether noun or pronoun, is added to tliese 
teiminally as a sufllx, thus : — 


Noun Object. 


tcin-sa'k-- avjan, I hurt my ear; 
tcin-sa'k'-e5, „ „ face 

tcin-sa'k „ „ hand 

tcin-sa'k- „ „ nose 

tcin-sa'k -atco „ „ forehead 

tcin-sa'k--t7^j» „ „ mouth 

tcm-sa.'k-<zA:-Ji» „ „ arm 


tcin-sfi'k-cT';/?. I 

tcin-sa'k -hatlKa 

tcin-.sjVk--//e///<tf 

tcin-sa'k--.sY/i 

tcin-sa'k--»/A 

tQ,in’ii^'k:-Qo-yato 


liurt my foot 
„ „ neck (.side) 

„ „ chest 

,, „ elbow 

,, „ head 

,, „ finger 


PuoNouN Object. 


tcin-tle-«f(}'m, I love thee. 
tcin-tle-#5'wi^, I love you. 

’n-tles tai or tE mEnl'tl, I love him. 
’n-tles a'tli or a'tli mEnl'tl, I love her. 
’n-tles Ibsi mEnEDl'tl, I love them. 
tcit-tle-»f5'm, we love thee. 


tcit-tl6-.^f;'w//, we love you. 
tcit-tle's-w/"^, we love them, 
tcit-tles tai or tE mEnl'tl, we love him. 
tcit-tles a'tli or a'tli mEnl'tl, we love her. 
(nE-)tlc-«^S(i's, he loves me. 
^ctffl'-tle's-tum, he loves thee. 
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ifr/yp-fia-tlc's-tum, he loves j^ou. 
(^nE-)e'uq-tles, he loves them all. 
(nE-)tle's<"5 (tai), he loves him. 
tcflq-tle'-.s^j?, thou love&t me. 
tcnq^-t\c-stD*mutl, thou lovest us. 


tcap-tle-s^s, you love me 
tcap-tlc-ifS;;^^^^, you love us, 
tle-«<«-/7«-c'tsi-wet, they love me, 
^m'y;-iia-tlc'stum, they hne you. 


The Sk-qomic, in common with most of our native tonpniPS, is rich in synonyms 
and synonymous e-spressiona. Nearly every one of the above pronominal expressions 
can be otherwise rendered. I append a few of these : - 

’n-tles-tcap, I love jnu ; or, again, tein-tlctcap, I love you ; 
wut-tlesas, he loves me ; tcuq-ua-tle stum ti: otsi-wet, they love thee 
tle-sto'mi-tcan-wit, 1 love jou ; tles-t can-wet, I love thee. 
tum-tle-ethi-tlE-nemutl, they love us. 


It will be observed that when the object is in the third person no incorporation 
takes place. This is the same as in the N’tlaka'pamuQ and other dialects. This is 
due to the fact that the personal pronouns for this person are yet scarcely differen- 
tiated from the demonstratives from which they arc derived. This i.s plainly .‘^een 
in the absence of a distinct and independent subject pronoun for the third person in 
the pronominal inflections of the verbs. The Salish dialects are just at that stage 
of development when the formation of distinct pronominal forms for the third person 
takes place. The N’tlaka'parnuQ has a partially developed subject -pronoun for its 
transitive verbs, and is thus a stage in advance of the Sk qo'mic, but neither has 
di.stinct forms for the third person for the^vy^?^w^ sulstantivuin orfor intransitive verbs. 

It will be seen in the above incorporative nouns that the synthetic forms differ 
less from the independent forms in the »Sk*qr»'mic than in N'tlaka'pamuQ, and this 
holds good of all the nouns. A few are derived from different roots, which it is 
interc'^ting to note are often those which belong to independent forms in otliens of 
the Halish dialects. The Sk'qO'mic incorporative noun Is generally an attenuated 
form of the independent noun. It is interesting to note that in the ‘ face’ synthesi.s 
we liave the root as it af»jjcars in the N’tlaka'pamuQ compound. Jt i.s onl}’^ in com- 
pounds that this radical appears in Sk'qO'mic, and the same may be said of many 
others. As I observed in my remarks on N’tlaka'pamuQ, this preference for one 
synonymous form over another in the various divisions is one of the chief causes of 
the lexicographical dissimilarity in the Salish dialects If we compare, for example, 
the words for ‘ liouse ’ in Sk*qO'mic and N’tlaka'pamuQ, we lind the vocabulary form 
in the former is h7w, and in the latter icl'tuQ^ of which the essential root i.s tuQ. I 
cannot say if lilm appears in any form in N’tlnka'panuiQ, but liia certainly does in 
various compounds in Sk'qO'mic, thus making it perfectly clear that this is one of 
the primitive Salish roots expressive of ‘ house.’ Thus, we have it as the suffix in 
the class numerals when counting houses: samp-tuq^ ‘two houses’; fm;irt?/-tuQ, 
‘ three houses,’ &c. ; also in the compound signifying ‘ potlatch-house,’ tla'anukauri/'o. 
Again, a house with carving in or upon it is called stcu'ri/Q. It is seen also in the 
compound for window and other word.s. I have dwelt upon this point rather because 
it confirms my contention that the only way to institute comparisons in American 
tongues is by the resolution of compound terms into their constituent primitive 
radicals. Till this is done we can never know what tongues are really related and 
what are not. 


PRONOUNS. 

The independent personal pronouns are : 

uns, I ; nc'miitl, wo. 

tK no, thou. nu'j^ap, you. 

tai, he. tsi or e'-tsi, they, 

a'tli, she. 

All of these may bo used objectively as %vell as subjectively. There is another 
form for the third persons. I have found it only as an objective, thus : — 

Te menl'tl, he ; fi'tli mEnl'tl, she ; etsi mEnEni'tl, them. Besides these there is 
an • absent ’ form, thus : — 

KfiO>, he ; Q'thl, she. These latter form.s appear in such sentences as the follow- 
ing : Q'tla niifi EHk'o'i na its qOau'tHQf * She js ill at the hospital, or sick-house.’ This 
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is not a common form, and the regular method of marking the tbsenco of the third 
person is by prefixing the particle ns (see below). 

Possessive Pbonouns. 

( tB-n (masc.), tie-n (fcm.), my. f tE . . . -tcit, our. 

Singular J tB, thy. PluraK tE . . . -yap, your. 

[ tE , . . -s, his or hers. L tE . . . -swGt, their. 

The distinction in the possessive, marking the absence or presence of the object 
seen in N’tlaka'pamuQ, is wanting in the Sk cjO'mic. In the latter dialect there is but 
the one common form, i)ut in possesses a.masculirie and a feminine for the ^rst person 
singular, which is unknown in N’tlaka'pamuQ, 'i’he function of this gender I have 
already dealt with on p. 499. Besides tKn .ond tlEn we find for this pe>son two 
other forms used alike by males and females. 'These are airn. and kOKH. According 
to my informants they can be used almost in any expression in the place of the regu- 
lar tEn and tlBn forms. I found them in such expressions as nK-fioi-miq-nuH seu 
sk'iimai'f *he killed my dog ; ’ Iiokh niEnmEji^ *my sons.’ 

In conjunction with the verbuni i,nhstantioum .and a domonstrativo, they are thus 
expressed : — 

netl ’n lamti, this is my house ; netl so'otl lam ti, this is our house. 

„ u-lam ti, „ thy „ „ ti Ifiin-yaj), this is your house. 

„ lam-s ti, „ his „ „ „ lam s-wrt, this is their house. 


Substantive Possessive Pronouns, 


These forms are used in answer to such questions as * Whose is this ? * 


nctl ’n-swa, 

„ u-swa, 

„ swa-s (tai) 

„ swa-s (a'tli) 


it is mine ; nOtl so'otl, 

„ thine ; „ u-sw.ayap, 

„ his ; f 
„ hors ; j 


swa-s-wot, 


it is ours. 

„ yours. 

„ theirs. 


Inflectional Subjective Pronouns. 


Singular 


'tcin-, I. 

tcuq., tauq-, auq-, thou. 
— he, she (present). 

.nE „ (absent). 


Plural 


tcit-, we. 
tcap-, you. 

wet, etsi, they (present). 
nEwet, „ (absent). 


In the perfect and future tenses and in certain other constructions the tcin and 
tcit of the first person singular and plural undergo a modification and change to 
tc^^n and tc^t respectively. 

There are modification.s of all the pronominal forms in the conditional, dubita- 
tive, desiderative, and other moods of the verb. iFor these irregular forms see 
under ‘ Verbs.’ 


Construction op Pronouns with Verbs. 

The transitive verb forms are not in Sk-qO'mic distinct from the intransitive and 
verhvm substantivum forms as in N’tlaka'pamuQ. The only difference between the 
two forms is in the third person, which takes the characteristic terminal -» or -ks in 
both numbers, and this only in the past and future tenses, thus: nE-k-o'k'Ot-jc;?, ho 
struck (it); nE*k*0'k’ot-E«-7/v"'^, they struck (it). 

It will be observed that the pronoun in yk’qo'mic precedes the verb in regular 
constructions ; in N’tlaka'pamuQ it follows it. In certain constructions the pronoun is 
placed after the verb in yk-qo'mic. When so placed a different sense is given to the 
expression, thus : ‘Ndm-tcin tlatown ’ means * I am going to town,’ but ‘ tcin-nam tla 
town ’means, on the contrary, ‘ I have been to town,’ or, I am going back from town.’ 
Again, in answering a question, it is usually suffixed ; thus in answer to the question, 
* Otcuq Esk-Ci 7 ’ * are you sick ? ’ the answer would heu'd’tcan EsU’oi, or shortly fi'd-toav . 
In such instances the vowel is always changed to a. This applies equally to the 
plural form. 

Interrogative Pronoun. 

Hfiaf 7 /suat kUc DB-tas ti? who made or did that ? 

(Singular) Sfiftt 7 who? ^ ^ ^ 
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(Plural) Sowat? who ? sowat kue'tsi'? who are those? 

sfcam ? what ? Stam k'lle'-ufi-QOistauq ! what are you eating^ ? 
which? u'ntca? nEtl u'ntca kOee' lam ? which is your house ? 


Reflexive Pronouns. 


nomot, 

tc\n-k' C)\L’numott 
nE-k‘6k*-wow5f, 
tcit.k*Ok*-w5»i5^, 


self. 

I struck myself, 
he „ himself, 

we „ ourselves. 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 

tE (maso.), the. tlE (fern.), the. 

ti, this, that. tsi or e'tsi, these, those. 

In Sk'qo'mic there is no difference between ‘this’ and ‘ that,’ these’ and ‘those,* 
as in N’tlaka'pamuQ. 

hatl ti lam, that or this house is good, 
ti fia lam hatl, this or that is a good house, 
haha'tl e'tsi slwc'Eka, these or those men are good. 

Dr. Iloas has recorded the form nil! as ‘ this,’ nitl or netl, as I write it, is a com- 
pound term, and signifies ‘it is ’ or ‘ this is,’ or ‘ that is,’ ne being a form of the 
rerhuinL xubgtantivum. He has also recorded in his short vocabulary of the Sk-qo'mic 
in the Sixth Report on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 1890, masculine and 
feminine forms for ‘that,’ to'nUl (masc.), qo'nitl (fern.). I have been unable to dis- 
cover these myself in the Sk-qO'mic. 


NUMERALS. 

Cardinalk. 

Of these there arc several classes as in N’tlaka'pamiiQ, but they are differently 
formed. The common cardinal numbers arc: — 


1. ’ntco 

The ‘ teens ’ follow regularly 

2. a'nos 

20. Qotltc 

fi. tca'nit 

21. „ Ikwl ’ntcO 

4. qau'EtsEn 

The others follow regularly. 

5. tso'atcis 

;»0. sau'quaca, tlo'qca 

(). t’a'qatc 

40. qau'EtsEnca 

7. t’a'qOscutc 

fiO. suk’tca'ca, tlu'k’ca 

S. t’qatc 

GO. taqmu'tlca 

9. tssEs 

70. tsuko'lca 

10. O'pEU 

80. t'ku'tcica 

11. O'pEn ikwl ’ntrn 

90. tssilw'ilc 

12. „ „ u'uDS 

100. nalcfiwitc 


Ordinals. 

With the exception of ‘ first ’ and ‘last’ the ordinals do not in Sk'qO'mic differ in 
form from the cardinals. For ‘ first’ they say and for ‘ last * they use the 

term dant or ant. 


Class Numerals. 

The following forms are employed when counting houses though not exclusively 
so ; and it would appear that the younger people use the independent forms as often 
as the composite. 

1 house na'tcatuQ. 

*2 houses samptuQ (a shortened form of sampautu<.»)* 

i> „ tcanautuQ. 

4 „ qauBtsenautuQ. 
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For counting trees they use the following : — 

1 tree ’ntce'wa. 

2 trees anOse'wa. 

3 „ tcanEtc'wa. 

When counting canoes the following may be employed; — 

1 canoe natca-koitl. 

2 canoes Samakoitl. 

3 ,, tcanakoitl. 

It will bo observed that the method of forming the class numerals in the 
Sk-qO'mic dilfers considerably from that employed in N’tlaka'pamuQ. I find no 
instance of reduplication of the stem. 

It will also be observed that ‘two/ v^c., is sometimes expressed by fi'nos and 
sometimes by samfi' or tsama'. The former of those terms is peculiar to tlie 
Sk*qo'mic and their northern neighbours the StlatlumiT, according to Dr. Boas’s 
Sali.sb Comparative Vocabulary. The latter is found in the SEQua'pnuiQ of the 
interior, and also among the (’oast Salish. 1 could find no trace ot cither in 
N’tlaka'pamuQ, where caVa is uniformly employed to express ‘ two’ &c. 

Numeral Adverus. 

These arc not so regularly formed as in the N’tlaka'pamuQ, though wo find the 
same characteristic suffix ‘ -ail ' in both, tlius : — 


once natcauq. 
twice tsflma'. 

i) times tssi].sa'tl. 

10 „ 

o'pEnatl. 

thrice tcEnauq. 

11 „ 

slaina'tl. 

4 times qauEtsna'tl. 

lii » 

a'nos tEslKms. 

5 „ tsi'etca'tl. 

13 „ 

tcanit tE slEms. 

0 „ t'a'qatca'tl. 

M „ 

qauEtsEn tE slEms. 

7 „ t’a'qOsa'tcatl. 

8 „ t’qa'tcatl. 

:^o „ 

QOtltcatl. 


‘ Eleven * appears under a strange form here. 


ADJECTIVES. 

The regular position of the adjective is before the won! it qualifies, thus : totaa 
tB tlk-aitc, ‘ bright the moon;’ haha'tl e'tsi siwe'Eka ‘ good are those men/ haha'tl 
siwe'Eka e'tse, good are these ra(n. In such phrases as ‘ this liousc is good ’ and 

* this is a good hou.‘'e,’ tliey mark the difference thus : liatl ll ua lam = ‘ this house is 
good ; ’ ti ua lam hatl = * this is a good house/ 

The adjective invariably agrees in number with the qualified word, as in llie 
examples above. Comparison of the adjective is effected in the following manner : — 

Positive Comparative. Supcrlati^ c 

hatl, good orilsa^tc haV } 

The superlative is also expres.spd by tone, the speaker drawing out the positive 
forms on a rising note much as little children do with us in English. 

Of the two forms in the comparative the former is clearly the same term as 

* first ’ in the ordinals ; the latter is a preposition signify ing ‘ above,’ ‘ over,’ &c. 

ADVERBS. 

The function and position of the adverb are much the same as in N’tlaka'pamuQ. 
When t expresse ‘ time ’ it is invariably placed before the verb, thus 

Tct'ail I'me teS'Ek tB tlk-aitc, * the moon will rise soon ; ’ tvVatl tcin-I-nam, * I 
must go soon; ’ natoauq kilLsE's me tBn lam, ‘he came to my house once tlv'nk't 
tcin-t-u'a-n^m, ‘often I used to go,* 
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VERBS. 

The inflexion of the verb in Sk’qO'ioic is effected partly by affixing: particles and. 
partly by auxiliary verbs. These, in such sentences as we form in English with the 
rerhum snhsta7ithnun and a noun or adjective, are : prefaent tense, u'u ; past indefinite, 
i‘u'a ; perfect, t-l-Hii ; future, a’A*. 

VERBUM SUBSTANTIVUM. 

The Sk-qO'mic employ the regular verb of being eharactcrist io of the Saliah 
dialects, the simplest and most constant form of which is ii'a (see below under the 
verbal inflections); but besides this regular form we find three others, p, iiP or uPiU 
and i- (this latter is also seen in the Kwakiutl). Thus ; P-fein-Fsk'u' i, * 1 am sick ; ’ 
P'Ksko'i, ‘ho is sick;’ nitl tK lliirry^ ‘it is Harry;’ }kPtl /(7m ti, ‘this is my 
house ’ ; rua-i^ ‘ it is I,’ in answer to iiuestion ‘ Who is tliat I ’ ctia-i nr. tds, or simply 
ens’i, * I did/ or more literally, ‘ it is J/ in answer to question ‘ Who did it ! 

INTRANSITIVE VKiniS. 
sick =- or bk o'l, 

Ihir.sEXT Tense. 

/ e-tciT.-uj-Ksk'o'i, I am sick. 

I e-tcuf(-uri-i:sk‘o'i, thou art si( k. 

Singular-^ e-u.l-Ksk'n'i (tai), he is sick (present ). 

e-ua-Esk'oh (a'tli), she is sick (present), 
t n;:-e-na-i:sk-o'i, lie is -lek (absent). 

^ e-tcit-fia-Esk'o'i, or sk*fiek*r)'i, we are sick. 
e-tcap-fiA-Esk'o'i, or sk'iiek o'i, you aie sick. 
riuralJ e-wet-uri-Esk'<’)'i, or sk-nek o'i, tlu'y are .sick (ju'oscnt). 

iiE-wet-ua-Esk-o'i, or sk-fiek (»'i, they are sick (absent). 

Vor TiE-e-w'et-u.VLsk o'i, or sk uek o'i, they are sick (absent). 

In oidinarj^ .speech the adjeefiveor noun is not usually reduplicated for the plural. 
In formal speech, liowevev, the ])luial toinis nui.st never be omitted. 

These forms may be called the legular or classic forms. It is quite common, liow- 
ever, in ordinary speecli to omit one or other or both of the auxiliary \erl)s P and 
/7'/’7, placing the pronoun and adjecti\e in simple juxtaposition, thus: tcin-Esk o'i, 
tcu<pEsk*o'i, ikc. 

In the third person of both numbers the form no'a or nau'a is <juite cDrainonly 
used, tlius: no'a Esk'o'i, ‘he or she is sick;’ no'a ye'yEk , ‘it is snowing;’ no'a 
sAt.sauq-wet, ‘ they are happy ’ (see otlier exaniple.s below). 

Past In definite Tense. I. 

t‘-lcin-t-firi-i:.skTi’i, I w'us sick. 
e-terui-t-ufi-E.sk’o'i, thou wast .•^ick, 

<<• 1 I (‘-t-ua-j:sk’o'i (tai), ho was sick (present). 

' ^ ‘ i c-t-ua-Esk’O'i (.Vtli), she w.as sick (present). 

I iiE-e-t-uri-Esk O'i (tai), he was sick (absent). 

' nE-e-t-iuVKsk-o'i (a'tli), she w’ns sick (absent). 

I'f'-tcil-t-ufi-KskMVi, or sk-wek-o'i, we were sick. 

Plural ‘''^^‘'P'f^ha-Esk-o'i, or sk’wek-O'i, you wen* sii'k. 

1 e-t-wet-ua-i:sk'0'i, or sk-wCk’iVi, they were sick (j^rostMif). 
lliE-wet-t-ua-Eskad, or sk'Wek*o'i, they w'cre .sick (ahsoiit) 

Past Indefinite Tense. TI. 

HE-tcm-t-iia-Esko'i, I wa.s sick, nE-tcit-t-uu-Esk’O'i, wc w’crc sicl>. 

The other persons follow regularly. 

The difference between these two tenses is that the former merely makes a state 
ment of a pa.st sickness without implying anything of the present condition of the 
patient, while tlie latter signifies that the person was sick but has since recovered, 
and is now well, 
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Perfect Tense. 

('O-tcin-t-I-ua Esk'O'i, I have been sick, 
q; , 1 e-tcuq-t-I-ua Esk*0'i, thou hast been sick. 

® e-t-i-iifi Esk-O'i (tai), he has been sick. 

.o-t-i-iia Esk O'i fi'tli), she has been sick, 
fe-tcit-t-l-ua Esk'd'i, or sk-uek d'i, we have been sick. 

Plural -j e-toap-t-i-iul Esk d'i, or sk-iick*d'i, 5"ou have been sick, 
t e-t-wet-i-ufi Esk o'i, or sk-hek-O'i, they have been sick. 

It is not clear to me wherein this form differs in signification from the ‘ tua 
forms. It is the regular perfect of transitive verbs. 

Future Tense. 

Esk-d'i-tcan-Ek*, or tcan-Ek’-Esk'd'i, T shall be sick. 

Esk*r)'i-tcat-f:k*, or tcat-Ek'-Esk oM, we shall be sick. 

The other persons follow regularly in like manner. 

Periphrastic Future. 

ens-ko'lnrm Esk-r»'i-i:n-Ek', I think I am going to be sick. 
tcin-epa'Qotl Esk r/i-En-Plk\ I am afraid 1 shall be sick. 

Dubitatiye Forms. 

’sk*d'i-En, 1 may or perhaps I may be sick. 

’sk-d'i-auq, thou mayest be sick, ^cc. 

’sk'o'i-Ks, he may be sick, &:c. 

’sk*d'i-at, we may be sick. 

’sk'd'i-ap, you may be sick, &c. 

’sk*oT-Es-wC*t, they may be sick, tkc. 

Conditional Forms. 

Hun-ua-Esk’O'i, if I am or should be sick. 

Hat-uH-Esk-d'i, or sk iick O'i, if wc are or should be sick. 

KfiEns e-ua-Esk d'i, when I am sick. 

KfiEs «"-ua-Esk*0'i, when thou art sick. 

Interrogative Forms and Replies. 

0-tcuq-BskT)'i ? are you sick 1 (singular). 
tcan-vian-Esk*o'i, or simply tcan-fuin, I am. 
d-tcuq-t-iia-Esk'd'i? have you been sick ? 
tcan-t-ua-Esk'd'i, or simply nE-tran, I have. 

Negative Forms. 

hauq Ensld'as kui:ns Esk'O'i, I don’t want to bo sick, 
hauq Ensle'as kuEns nam, I don’t want to go. 
hauq Oq-ndm, don’t go. 
hauq oq-nara skO tai, don’t go with him. 

Miscellaneous Forms. 

netl ens-ndm, I am going (in answer to question ‘ are you going ? ’ it would be 

ndm-tcan). 

haua mEn n^m-tcan, I shall (determination) go. 

nlim tcan Ek*, I shall go (future). 

n^mEtl, go on. 

niim tumJ', go away. 

tcin-t-ndm, I went. 

nE>t-nfim, he went. 

tcan>tQ-nfim, or tcan-tH-nam, I have gone. 


ewai'Eti Ek* 

>> j» 
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tcan-tc*kH-nAm, I had gone. 

ewai'Eti Ek* nam-En, perhaps I shall go. 

’n bIo kasns n^m, 1 should like to go. 

n^lm-tcin haua tla no, I will go with you. 

handk- meauq haua tla uns, will you not come with mo ? 

nE-tsOt kuEs ndms-5'nk, he said he was going with me. 

tcin-tsot kuEns nam-d/uk, I said I was going. 

nE-tsOt kiiEns k aiE sue'Bka, he said I was a bad man. 

nE-tsOt kauq mEn nam, he said you (sing.) ought to go. 


TRANSITIVE VERBS. 

The principal tense signs of the transitive verb are : past indefinite, ns ; perfect, 
% ; future, Ek*. 

Transitive Verb. 
to strike (it) k'o'k-otEs. 

f tcin-k-o'k'dt, I strike (it). f tcit-k*o'k-r»t, we strike (if). 

1 J tcuq-k-d'k-ot, thou strikest (it). I'lural s tcap-k-f/k-dt, you ., 

® j (tai)k-d'k-ot, he strikes (it) 1 k*0'k*ot-e'tsi, they ., „ 

V.(a'tli) k d'k'dt, she „ „ 

This tense is quite frequently employed to express a past action, the context 
marking the time quite clearly. 


Past Inrefinitk Tense. 


Singular 


Plural 


■ nE tcan-k‘d'k'dt, I struck (it). 
ijE tcfiq-k o'k-dt, thou struck (it). 

HE k'd'k'dtijs, he (present) struck (it). 

,nE k*dk EniKjuas, he (absent) struck (it). 

’nE tcat-k o'k ol, we struck (it). 
nB tcap-k*r/k'dt, you struck (it). 
iiK k'o'k'dtEswct, they (presjcnt) struck (it). 
^nE k-uk-Eniiqiiaswct,"lhey (absent) struck (it). 


Perfect Tense. 

tcan-l-k-d'k’dt, I have struck (it). 
tcat-I-k'd'k*ot, we have struck (it). 

The other persons follow regularly. 


Future U’ense. 

k-O'k-Ot-tcan-Ek-, I shall strike (it). 

Singular- kvl'k'dt-tcuq-Ek-, thou wilt strike (it). 
Kk”-k*o'k*otK8, he will strike (it). 
k’d'k'ot-tcat-Kk-, we shall strike (it). 

Plural ■ k'o'k-dt-tcap-Ek*, you will strike (it). 

k*o'k*otEs-wet-Ek*, they will strike (it). 

Imperative Mood. 

k'ok’d'tka, strike it (singular) k-dk-dtka'wit, strike it (plural). 

mEn-k d'k ot-tcan-Ek% I must strike (it). 
mEn-k-oko'tka, you must strike (it). 
mEn-k*o'k*Ot-tcat-Ek, we must strike (it). 
kuk'Otska, strike me. k 0k*0t-t0mEllka, strike uf. 


Present Continuous Action. 
d-tcin-iia-k-dk'ot, I am striking (it). 
e-tcftq-ha-k*dk*ot, thou art striking (it). 
e-iia-kT*k'dt, he (present) is striking (it). 
nd'a-k’ok'dtEs, he „ „ „ 

iiK-ua-k-dk-ot, lie (absent) „ „ 

The plural follows regularly. 
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Past Continuous Action 

iran-t-fia-k n'k*r>t, I was striking? (it), 
teat-l-iia-k-o'k'ot, we were striking (it), 

The other persons follow regularly. 

Perfect Continuous Action. 

nE-tcan-t-fia-k'dk-ot, I have boon striking (it ) 
nE-tcat-t-iiil-k-ok ot, we have been striking (it). 

The other persons follow regularly. 

Negative Forms. 

h.'iu(| mink-dk'dt. I did not strike (it). 
hau-Kk* Hunk-dk'ot, I will not strike (it), 
liaii-it nat-k dk-dt, we did not strike (it), 
haiuj auq-k dk'dt, don't strike (it), 
luiuq ciuq-k'dk dts (ens), don’t strike me. 

Passive Forms. 

tcin-k-d'k‘, I am struck. tcit-k*d'k*, wo aro .struck. 

Tlie other persons follow regularly. 

ewai'Eti Kk’ k*dk*-urin, I may be struck. 

,, ,, k dk*-uat, wo may be struck. 

The other pennons follow regularly. 

tcin-t-k'dk*, I have been struck. tcit-t-k dk% we have been struck. 

The other persons follow regulail^'. 

k dk -ndmdt-tcan-r.k-, T s-hall he struck, 
k dk* ndmdt-tcat-Ek*, we shall be struck. 

The other persons follow regularly. 

Conditional Action, 

Hun-k-dk'Ot, if I strike (it). Hat-k*dk*dt, if we stiike (it). 

k*auq-k’dk*dt, if you strike (it). llun-k dk o'tEm, if I am struck. 

Reflexive Forms. 

tcin-k’dk'-nd'mdt, I struck myself. tcit'k dk-nO'mdt, we struck ourselves. 

The other persons follow regularly. 

k'dk -no'mdt-tcauq-Ek*, you will strike yourself. 

Additional Fobmp. 

mEn-k dk-dt-tcan-Ek-, T must .strike (it). 

Hatl kfiEs enq tcat-k’dk*dt, lot us all strike (it). 

ncmutl-ka-k dk-dt, let us strike (it). 

uns-ka-k -dk-dt, let me strike (it). 

nE-k ok--otsis, he struck me with a stick (purposely). 

nE-k-dk--numcis, he struck me with a stick (accidentally). 

k-6'k-dt-d-tcin? can I strike it? 

ewai'Eti Ek- k-dk-o't-En, I may strike it. 

To bring out further the grammatical structure and peculiarities of the Sk*qd'inio 
I append a list of general exprej^sions ; — 

Ensld-I kwe stauq, I should like some water. 

En-sle-I kwe e'tlen, I should like some food. 

Efl-slp kuEns pEnaejuan kwe st'Kgi'u, I should like to hstve a hoyse, 
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tcln*koas-nuq, I burnt it ; tcin-yGatl-nflq, I burnt it up, Le , consumed it entirely 
by fire. 

tcin-koas-atc, I burnt my hand ; tcin-kdaskdas, I am burnt, 
tci'atl i'-nul tceEk tK tlifaitc, the moon will rise soon, 
tcl'atl I'-tleEk, ho will come soon, 
tci'atl tcin-i-nam, I must go soon, 
ens-kn'lnfui unku i<>k o'i, 1 think I am sick, 
ons-ku'lumi Esk*o'i-nn-Ek*, 1 think I am going to bo sick, 
tcin-inaqtl, 1 am hurt; tciii-ti-m.wjtl, I have been hurt, 
netl Esfifi st’kai'u, this or that is your horse, 
hau'oq or hau'dk* tcctciim-aiiq ? can jouswim f 
Miat kiir* nE tfis ti ? who made that I 

ensi' riE tfis, I made it, or shortly, ensi', or mEn vins, or netl tins, I did. 
tcin-tsa-nilq tEii k dmdqkcEn, 1 liurt my ankle (done by self). 

'n-tsa tEn k-omdqkcEn, I hurt my ankle (done by some one else). 

nK I-qdi-nriq-uas, he has killed it. 

nE qdi-nfni-ufi-s sEn sk*umai', he has killed my dog. 

nE hdi-nfui-ufi-s, he has finished it. 

iiE-hdl-niiq-iuVs-wet-Ek-, they will tinish it. 

netl-sl luio'n hiltl, this is the best one. 

hauq E'sua sE st’kai'u, this is not your horse. 

tcin-qd'i-nuq ti: mEul'tl, I killed him (fi'tli mEnl'tl = her). 

tcin-qd'i-nfiq e't.si mEiitmi't!, I killed them. 

’iitcauq kfiKSKs me tEn lain, once he came to m 3 " house. 

’ntcauq kfiEs nE me tEn lam, once you came to my house. 

tle'Ek t u'a-tle'Ek tEn lam, he often iise<l to come to my house. 

tle'Ek-t tcin-t-ufi nam, or tle'Ek-t kfiEns n'a nam, I often used to go. 

nd'a or nau'a qeaqaiEra, he or she is laughing. 

no'a qEm, he or she is cr 3 dng. 

no'a ir/lBm or yuwe'nEm, he or she in singing. 

pEnaq-ua-s tE a skiia'lEwan, she is .sad; rerhatim, she has a sore heart. 
tcin-pEna-nuq tK a skua'lEwan, 1 am sad ; rerhatiw^ I have just got a sore heart, 
tcin-e'-apis tE a skua'lEwan, 1 am alwa3's sad; I'n'hatinif I am holding a sore 
heart. 

e-tci't't-na Id'lEm, we have been singing. 
nr>'a satsanq-wot, they are happ\". 
netl tlE Mar}", it is Maiy*. 
netl tE Harry, it is Harry, 
me'ska tlKn ya'slauk’, give me ray hat. 
nd'wet yu'itl, tliey are making a lire, 
yfritlkfifi', make uj) the fire. 

hauq mC‘k-au(i hau'a tlE nns I will you come with me ? (woman speaking). 

nE-t-fia tlBtlEindq, it has been raining. 

o-tciiq-ua-kuilic tE .sQr>cen ] did 3011 shoot a deer ? 

nnk’tlKk* kwi", it is dark. 

nf/a tr'Kk, or tr-'kilaiKk, it is cold. 

nuk qE'qisn or it is frosty. 

jv yEk , it is snowing. 

nE mEn tiri'tluin kfii tci'laqtl, it rained all 3 *csterday. (In speaking the fiist 
syllabic of tbVtlum is drawn out to inaik coniinuit}- of action.) 

stfim k uc'-ufi goi.stHU(i I or stam kna goihtauq ? what are you eating/ 
tcin-kuatc-nCq kwlkwokwent, or kokwentl uukaatc-nuq-ua-n, 1 saw him a long 
time ago. 

nE u'ntca kdEtl nd’a na' or nfiiuV ? where do j’oii live ? 

QElctKii tai, he is a white man. 
pEk stlanai, she is a white woman, 
yutl-ka, light a fire. 
yakuEtep-ka, make up the fire. 
hau'Ek hauq sdm-iiuq ? can you smell it 7 

(N.B — It will be noticed in all the.se questions that the Sk-qo’mic invariably use 
the negative forms * can you &c.) 

tcin-stcfiat kuc Id’lEin, I know how to sing, 
k cq tEn slCl, I have some blankets ; verbatwi, plenty my blankets, 
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a'anos tEn st’kai'u, I have two horses, verbatim^ two my horses, 
hauq BQSuas ’n snukiii'tl, this is not my can-ie. 

toitEntaOi-tcuq kiiEs e-ufi-sk o'i, or hatl kiiBs toitEntsot kuEs e^ua-sk’o'i, when 
you are sick you should take medicine, or it is good to take medicine when you are 
sick. 

o-tcuq-Esk'o'i 7 are you sick ? 
iifi-tcan, I am. 

6-Esk*o'i ? is he sick I 
o-tcuq kda'sl 1 are you warm 7 

k'QatlEs kiiEs kuail Ek 'kuailEs nam-tcit-Ek’pl'atfttl, or plpla'tfltl, if it is line 
to-morrow wc will go out hunting. 

k*auq-tler.k satcit-tdmi-toin, if you come I will give it to you. 

Esk-d'i-tc.m-k- HEnhOis ti, if I cat this I shall be sick. 

uk-liauq kCiatl tE ninii' 7 is your father dead 7 verbatim^ is not he-who-cared-for-you 
gone by ? 

Ok* hauq k*’sitl il'tll nina' ? is your mother dead 7 verbatim^ is not she-who-loved- 
you gone by 7 

ua-suat lam ti 7 whose house is that 7 (N.B. — If house be distant from speaker, he 
adds r*na = yonder.) 

ok oEmO' or otlG'tlEk ? is he coming 7 
0-ok* tletlEm-uq 7 art thou coming 7 
tlc'Ek't tcin-ua Esk*o'i, I am often sick. 

Ois-ka (from preposition OIs = in), go in. 

kuEns-c-ois nE Bsqai'ts tB suG'ka na tE slauc'ii, when I came in the man was 
lying on the bed. 

kiiEns nE-nam otsk* G'kuG tcinkuatc-nuq nB tai, when I went out I saw him there* 
’nslG kuEs nuin, I want to go. 
mG'Eka, come along. 

tcin-ua sko tEn ctltato, I live or stay with my parents. 

tcin-ua G tlEu (or tEn) tsii'ata, I stay here with my aunt. 

tcin-ua nE tlEii tsuata, I stay there witli my aunt. 

hauq nctlEs Ensua ’n skapitG'uq, this is not my knife (carving). 

tsG tlsn sok’Oi na tEn lam, I have some fish in the house. 

t&G tlEn (fern.) bniets, I have some meat. 

o'pEn te lam nE tanu'k-ua-n, I have built ten houses. 

Hoiska tcatul'tl, let us make a canoe. 

Hoiska Djimnara, let us go. 

Hoi ketl, all right, 
lloi-ka nOis tsi, let us eat it. 

Hoi-sk-it-GtlEk-cEn, let us make moccasins, 
totau tE tlk-aitc, the moon is bright. 
tcin-Etlskais tE stElmuq, I know that person, 
me-ka tE st’kai'u, give me the horse, 
o'tcuq tsO'tlEra 7 are you cold 7 
o'-tcuq k*0i or koak'oi ? are you hungry 7 
tcin-Bblskais kfiG f«k'o'tut, I know how to run. 

QEn- or HEn-Etlskais kEs u'ntca tcin-k*-sa'tcIt-tGmI, if I knew where it was I 
would give it to you. 

Qes or HEs tla'tlumQ hauq ufi-n-nam, if it rains I shall not go. 

Ho'iska tE so'k Oi, cat some fish, 
me'kati, come here. 
mGauka, come, 
suat tcuq 7 who are you 7 

nE-tcan-kwolts or nE tcan-kwGtlEn, I have eaten my dinner. 
tEml', go away. 
mG'ka o'is, come in. 

aino'ctka, sit down. • 

m'Gka O'is, tEn lam, come into the hou.se. 

tcin-kwatc-nuq tE sk umai', I saw the dog. 

mG'ka tca'tla O'is tEnlum, come into the house for a little while. 

hauO'q nam, don’t go. 

hauo'qmc, don’t come. 

tcin-k*o'k*6t na tE smos, I struck him on the head. 
kok’uGn EtlEu kwatc-nuquan a'tli, I saw her a long time ago. 
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’n sic kuEns num, I want to go. 

hauq kunsle'as kQBns num, I don’t want to go. 

nBtl untca kocc' st’kai'u ? which is your horse ? 

tcin-tp]m-cEn, I cut my foot (witli axe). 

tcin-tlatc-cKn, I cut my foot (with glass, &c,) 

tcina'tli, I hurt myself. 

tcin-maqtl, I am hurt. 

tcin-i-c'tlEns, I made him oat it. 

tcin-I-kwi'at, I made him stop.j 

tcin-mEn-tcisBn, 1 made him go. 

tcin-l-om kfiBns nB wouk tun, I made him lull me. 

partict.es. 

Of the various particles which enter into verbal syntheses, there are two in 
particular which deserve special mention. These arc nv. and nuq^. The former has 
an independent existence as an adverb of place, meaning ‘ there.’ The latter I have 
not found apart from the verb. The functions of hk aic various, and at the outset 
of my studies I found it very perplexing. It marks, like tlnni in the N’tlaka'pamuQ, 
the absence of the thing spoken of ; it marks absence in the third persons when they 
are the subjects of conversation, and it marks absence in time also, both past and 
future. As may be seen from the paradigms of the verbs, it is the regular sign of 
the past indefinite. Jt occurs also in such phrases as ‘ next morning ’ = M'lV. 
Nuq was also a source of trouble to me at first, la writing down phrases to bring 
out the inflections of the tianiitive verb, I found that the verb ‘ to strike’ {kOk otEs') 
was sometimes given to me as Jt b'li bl^ and sometimes us Jt b’Ji'i-.miq. The explanation 
given me by one of my informants only misled me. She did not understand it 
herself. After further study and comparison it became perfectly clear. I found 
that nuq could be affixed to every transitive verb. Its functions are exceedingly 
interesting. Primarily it is cmploy(*d by the &])eaker to inform you that the action 
spoken of took place without his knowledge or observation if done by yourself, and 
if done by some one or something else without your knowledge or observation as 
well. For example, I may <lehire to tell you that I have hurt my face when doing 
something. If you are present at the time and observed the caccidcnt I should use 
the form e-tchi-maqfJost but if you had not observed it or were not present when it 
liappcned and I wished lo tell ;\on of it, I must then say, P-iGin-nftq-maqtl-os. Again 
if I desired to tell you that I killed ten deer yesterday when you were absent, I 
must say tcin-Jibi-nriq in bpun. Sec. Or, again, I have just been told, it may be, that 
some one dear to me is dead of whose sickness or condition I was unaware. I am 
sad in conseciiience. If I am (piestioned as to my sad looks I must reply tviu-pKna- 
nuq ih: d sJtua' I ewui}, which literally rendered means, ‘1 have just become possessed 
of a sore heart.’ If my sadness had been of long standing, the cause of which w'as 
known, I should answer Icin-c-apis tB a skua’l>nvan, which signifies that ‘ I am 
holding all the while a sore heart .’ Other interesting examples may be seen in the 
story of the Smai'lEtl, given below, page .'ilS, in the Sk’qo'mic text. In the 
paragraph wliere we are told that the giil saw the following morning that the slave 
bore the imprints of her painted hands upon his shoulders, the nB-kwatc-7i«</-ua-s 
form is employed to express the surjuise of the girl in learning that it was the 
slave’s back she had painted. 8hc had placed her hands knowingly on her ravisher’s 
shoulders in the dark without knowing who he was, hence nuq was necessary here 
to mark her surprise. Another good instance is seen in the paragraph which tells 
of the chiefs perception of his daughter’s condition, nfiq bei* g necessary here to 
show that up t o this time he had been unaware of what had taken place. A somewhat 
different function is given to it in the concluding paragraph of the story, where the 
descendants of the pair arc said to be very keen-scented, the term cEJts-Tvut 

here literally meaning that they are able lo smell things before they can sec them 
or otherwise know of tbeir presence. One of my informants gave me to understand 
that the ‘k ok of form signified an accidental striking, and that ‘k'ok Enuq ’ implied 
intentional or purposive action. 1 doubt much if this is correct, as the language 
contains regular purposive and accidental particles. For example, if I desire to 
say that I have been purposely struck by some one, I must, use* the following form or 
expression : ’ntsa-ansas, * he struck me with intention.’ If accidentally struck then 
I say ’ntsa-numcis, ‘ he accidentally struck me.’ Again, * ho struck me with a stick in- 
tentionally ’ is rendered by nE k-Ok-Otsis ; but * he struck me with a stick by accident ’ 
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by HE kOk'-numds. Another interesting distinction between accidental liurt to 
mygelf by my own action and intentional hurt by the action of some one else is thus 
marked. If I want to say I liave accidentally struck my eye and hurt it, I sa}’ 
tcin-tsa tiink’Ldom, but if 1 want to sa 3 ’’soine one else has purposely struck my eye I 
must use the exjiression ’ntsa ti:ii k-ulbiu The dilTenmce of action is here brought 
out by the use of ditlerent pronouns, nihn apjierided to a verb stem signifies duty or 
neeessitj’ =:our ‘ must’ or ‘ou^ht.’ r*cft>re lea\ing the jiarticlcs it will be of interest 
to point out that the reuiilnr siu-n of the future in the N’tlaka'parauQ, is seen in 
the Sk'fjd'mic dialect only in e\hortati\e foims, while the ISk-qo'mic future Ek' is, as 
far as 1 am aware, wholly absent in the N’tlaka'painuy. 

piiEi’OsrnoNs and prepositional phrases. 

On the bench, hu tK aibiilk*. 

Near the house, tcvt tE lam. 

Ill bed, tE siauwen. 

On a stone, na tE smant. 

]hit him to bed, nam-ka aqf-'t.s : vi'i'hatim, send him to lie down. 

Put it in the box, nuEnka 1 h kua'kfia 

Under a stone, luis'hvrtL tR smant. 

Across the w’atcr, tE c'tlaka lE stauq. 

On the other side of the w'aier, tE c'tlaka mins tj: stauq. 

Par over the water, nE-q?/f<A tsa tE atauq. 

Up in the .sk}', tK tcetl skvvai'jdl. 

I found it near the house, tcin-ya'kEnii<i tcH lE lam. 

Sit on the ground, amtVetka na tE tE'muq. 

Ooiiie to mo, nie'ka tla tins. 

Oo in the house, ohka tE lam. 

Go in, e'i5-ka. 

CONJUNCTIONS AND CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

and, 7 ; ihvl, and, xJus ; Phri'ina^ then; yutlsis, ao, therefore ; nrtimiUf, therefore 
smEn, so then ; kiiEsr/s, wdien. 

Tn Smai'lEtl S0<iwla'ra. 

(The w'iM-people .'tury.) 

’ntco sia'm nE a'tli-mKne nanu' tE skwa^'l-J. Te skwio'ts nba-Jisqal'ts 

One chief once daughtcr-his lived (and) a .slave. The >la\e licisljing 

usta'fk" na tE waitiiEn.s ri'tll-kri'mai. Ti: skw'if/ts nr»'u-nam ckqf-'ts. Nam 

cro.s.swise at the fout-lars maiden. The slave lie-is-going to-ravish-hcr. He goes to 
a'tll ka'mai. NE-pEna'<|-firi-.s tE .se'aQotl. Hauq-wetl sk r'stEs kuEs tE skvvio'ta 
maiden. She-conceived a child. Not yet she-knows that the slave 

e'-ful-tle'Ekaint. NE-kvva'tc-iiri(j uVi-s tE sia'm kfu'sE's Esk-f/i aTli-mEiis. 
had-been-cuming-to-her. He perceived it the chief when sick daughter-his. 
E'kwina pEna'q-fifi-s tEs »"'a(ii. Sties kui:s t El-nEk-ufi-s-Lk- sfiri'tFs 

Then he-gets-it the-his shame. She-desires that shc-will-lind-out who-it-is 

kua-liEmenit. Yatlsis <iE'l-tris tE nfiqtc tE .spE'tltKii. 

that-may>have-been-coming-to*her. So she-makes-paint-on the hands the paint. 
Ke'tlmutl kfiESE'.s kfratle'Ek e'kwina kaatctcantEs nokqE'l tK 

Therefore, when he-maj'-come then she-puts-her-arras-abonl-him marking the 
staites. NE-k'ua'il iiE-kwa'tc-niiq-u'a-s kuKs netl tE .skwlb'ts iiE-sijoqE'l 
back-his. Next-morning shc-perceived that it is the slave slie had marked 
tf] staites. Kuese's tEln'Jik-fia s tE teCtet e'kwina o'iyutlstEs tE tnukfil'tl 
on the back-his. When he-tinds-out the father then he-lakcs-irito the canoe 
tlE mEns I tE skurlo'ts. e'kwina G'son-wet. SmEn-tse'auq tE 

the daughter-his and the slave. Then they paddle-off. So-then-they-arrive-at a 
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stata'Qais. e'kwina k*Om*stum-wet. SmBn-to'BntKm. Hauq suat Eska^'s 
very-lofty-cliff. Then he-landed-them. So-then he-left-them. Not anyone knows 
Qaswitca'nEm S'kwina wet-k-qai. SmBn-num-wet ^s'mac. SmBn- 

in-what-manner then they-got-up. So-then-thcy-went-on walking. So-then- 
tsc'duq-wct tB qiVtcO. SmEn-tastAs-wot tB lAm-swet. e mo koqa'i 

they*arrived-at a lake. So-then-they-made a house-their. Here came many 

tE mEmB'n-s-wet. M6'c6i. e'kwina mBn-petwai'-wet. e'kwina EsmE'nwet. 
the children-their. They-grow-up. Then they intermarry. Then they -have-children, 
e'kwina k-qai'-wet 0'k‘wumuQ. Bsk6ai' kfiES Qes tE sne'tCEm-s-wc*t. Sk-(io'mic 
'Then they-become a village. Never is lost the language-their. Sk-qo'mish. 
kuEs ua-snc'tcEm. Hlyo'slwc'Lka. nuq-cc'Ekswet . e'auq nokwe'ak'tEn 

itisthey-spoke. Very tall men. Very-kcen-scented-are-they. They- wear undressed-fur 
tE yEkwai-s-wet. TemA-wetl sua'd tE sna-s-wet Smai'lEtl. 
the garments-their. Hence thus the name-their wild-people. 


VOCADULAKY. 


man 

men 

woman 

women 

boy 

youth 

maiden 

girl 

little boy 

girl 


siio'ka grandchildren 

Mwe'r.kaorseweKka aunt 
stl.'i'nai 

stlintl.i'nai [kao'll 
huekaO tl or skue- 
su(''wolr»h 
k a'm*ai 

stlc'inaio'tl 

Aam' 

aa'mc’n 


nme'muts. 

Iza'ata (if mother or 
fathei be dead then 
the aunt is termed 
sai'mi wotl- 
sai'uqatl,but when 
both parents and 
aunt are dead then 
the aunt is spoken 
of again by the 
term tza'ata ; the 


infant 

child 

children 

middle-aged person 
old man 

,, w’oman 


very old man 

mother 

father 

son 

sons 

daughter 
daughters 
sons and daughters 
(colleetively) 
husband 

wife 

several wdves of one 
husband 


sk*a'k*El 

star>'tl (se'aQAtl pre- 
natal teim) 
stutad'tl 
nuk'e'yE 

(tai)sEmoqwa, stlmot 
(plu stlilmot) 
(A'tli) sEuIOqwa, 
stlmdt (plu. stltl- 
inot) 

k.i't'liJi, kaio'lmiui. 
tei'ea, ke'ia, ta'.i 
ma ma, teetet. 
luEn (tEn-=my). 
mEnmEn (tEn = my). 
mEn (tlEn»my). 
mEnmEn (tlEn = my). 
iiiErnEn. 

k woto' mps, sko', when 
called by wife no'A. 
teuwa'c. 
tcfitcu'vvac. 


uncle 

step-father 

step-son 

step-daughter 

son-in-law 

father-in-law 

son-in-law-eleet 

daughter-in-law 

mother-in-l.iw 


same applies to 
uncle also), 
sd'sae. 
sua-ma'n. 
sua-mE'n ^tEn). 
&ua-mEn (Ued). 
sAq. 

&aq. 

stuta'tl. 

saq. 


N.B. — This teim sa(] is changed to 
slvaL^caVtl if relationship be broken by 
death of son or daughter. 

uncle’s wife sua-tcica ( = step- 


aunt's husband 

elder brother 
eldei sister 
elder eousin 
younger brother 
„ sister 


sua-tcica 

mother). 

sua-man 

father). 

ku'pits. 


( = step- 
( = step- 


wife when called by 
husband is termed nau'. 
parents Etlta^tc. 

grandfather se'la, sll, tee'El (tai). 

grandmother „ „ (A'tli). 

grandparents silso'l. 

grandson 5'muts. 

granddaughter „ 

1900 . 


„ cousins „ 

N.B. — If aunt and uncle are older than 
parents, then cousins are termed kd'pits \ if 
they are younger than parents, sk uk\ 

brother’s or sister’s stai'atl, changed to 
child sonlmai'tl if mother 

or father be d^ad. 

L L 
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brother-in-law tcima'c (plu. tcimtci- 

ma'o). 

sister-in-law tcima'c (plu. tcimtci- 

ma'c). 

N.B. — This term is applied alike to 
wife's or husband’s brothers, sisters, and 
cousins, but when the connection is broken 
by death they are no longer called tcima'c 
but tcdic (plu. tcitcdVv). 

The relatives of sisters-in-law, brothers- 
in-law and cousins-in-law are termed 
h^'woi (plu. skuikue'roas)^ but when con- 
nection is broken by death of intermediate 
relative they are then called kuintluaqiim^ 
which signifies that both sides are crying 
or grieving. 

widow feia’athii (.I'fli). 

widower „ (tai). 

orphan wa'nim (a'tli or tai, 

according to sex), 
lover sl'yfi. 


eldest child first- s6ntl. 
born 

second child u'nontitc. 

third „ unwi’tl. 

youngest or last saut. 

N.B. — The term unmVtl is applied gene- 
rally to the middle children, the plural 
form being unumm'tl. The younger ones 
are also spoken of collectively as sk saut. 


darling 


s’ko'nuk* (term of en- 
dearment used by 
mothers in address- 
ing their children 
't'lEii s'kD'nuk'^ 
my pet or darling). 
s’t.i'cF.m (term borne 
by children of a 
female slave by her 
master ; also a term 
of reproach). 


Children of one father by different mothers are known by term sintco'ltl. One 
half brother or sister would say of another, in speaking of him, he is my sintco'ltl. 
Children of first cousins are all regarded as nephews and nieces, and first cousins’ 
children's children are consequently regarded as grandchildren, llelational ties 
extend with the Sk‘qo'mic to six generations on both sides of the family. Ihese are 
known under the following terms . — 


mEn 

child. jaw, chin 

man 

father. top of the head 

tei'ea 

mother. side „ „ 

tseEl 

grandfather or back „ „ 

grandmother. tooth 

stc^'meuk' 

great-grand father or nose 
great-grandmother, bridge of nose 

tsu'plyuk- 

great - great - grand- car 
father or great- tongue 
great -grandmother, ej e 

hau'qkwleuk* 

great - great - great- mouth 
grandfather or gums 
great-great-great- upper-lip 
grandmother. lower-lip 

smKna'tl 

princess (a title com- eye-brow 
monly given to eye-lashes 
chief’s daughters skin (human) 
and also applied „ (of animals) 
to other girls as a throat 
term of honour neck 
and praise if they back of the neck 
were good and back 
industrious). chest 

Indian 

stE'lmuq. breast 

person 

„ teat 

people 

tE tslE'lrauq. bosom 

chief 

slu'm. stom.aeh 

village 

tE o'k-wumfiq. navel 

head 

s’mOs. body 

face 

tsa'tsus. liver 

hair (of head) 

sk-O'mal. marrow 

„ (on body) 

ske'nus. arm 

„ (of animals) 

ta'min. hand 

beard 

sk'ue'intz. elbow 

forehead 

stokteus. shoulder 


sk’wawa'ctck-. 

nukaii'tsiek*. 

nukmiye'warn. 

staia'psum. 

yena's. 

mu'k .sEn. 

rmkau'kiits, n’cauk's, 

kwo'lun. 

inT:kiVlii(;eltl. 

k-ulo'm. 

tsOtsin. 

sme'tsans. 

stcells. 

slusts or tlusts. 

sO'niun. 

t&G'EptlKn. 

k-uolau'. 

k’we'kBn. 

qOmntl. 

ku'nauq. 

sukri'psiiin. 

stake. 

&e'lcnus. 

sk'cm. 

saiks ( = ])Oint). 

•stclkwiiin. 

kOEl. 

mO'qwIa. 
sla'lau. 
tluk tEo. 
nEkvvo'cin. 
taonntjm, naqtc. 
tcie'[)utc, naqtc*. 
tsai'lb'ai. 
cltliu'met. 
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finger-nail 

thumb 

first finger 

second „ 


third „ 
little „ 


thigh 

leg 

knee 

ankle 

foot 

sole of foot 

heel 

toe 

toe-nail 

skull 

fat, oil 

guts 

grease 

heart 

heart (as seat of the 
affections) 
blood 
mind 
breath 
dream 
canoe 
paddle 
house 

* potlatch-house * 
a house with carving 
upon it 
fire 

cinders 

ashes 

smoko 

fiamc 

soot 

fire-making imple- 
ments 
sky 
sun 
moon 
full-moon 
half-moon 

star 

clouds 

light (of day) 

„ (of moon) 

„ (of stars) 

„ (of torch, &c.) 
„ (opposite of 
dark) 
dark 


neaqO'Etc or neaqO- 
yatc. 

qOlqOl'Btc. 
sentlqoya t c 
( = eldest finger). 
tauqo'stBn ( » ‘ the 
pointer’). 

su'nawitlo'la = (one 
before the middle 
one). 

unawi'tl ( = ‘ the 
middle one ’). 
saut-kola, or saut- 
qO'yatc ( - young- 
est finger), 
smtl'kwalup. 
stele 'psen. 
kwinc'ukcin. 
kwo'mOkcin. 
sqBn. 
nuku'a,cin. 
sai'kxin. 
stcIepkfiO'cin. 
quO'quOcin. 
cauk*. 

SQUS. 

k-aiya'(i. 

QUS. 

tsa'li, sk'um. 
skufi'lawan. 

stsa'tslEn. 

frkwa'lawan. 

tbi'kOm. 

sElu'li- 

snE'kiiitl. 

sk-uml. 

lam. 

tlOanukautu'Q. 

.stcu'tuQ. 

yr-utL 

pe'tcit. 

nukwiye'utl-tEii. 

spb'tlam. 

sle'itzum. 

kwai^tcup. 

stcl'tcup. 

.«5kwai'yil. 

snu'k'um. 

tlk*ai'tc. 

nu'qkutc tE tlk’ai'tc. 
iiu'(isetkutc tE 
tlk'ai'tc. 
ko'scii. 
sk-atl. 
koa'kcl. 
astlkai'tc. 
asko'sen. 
aswatcit. 
td'tau. 


morning 

evening 

day 

night 

sunset 

twilight 

noon 


Like 

stream 

earth, lantl 

wind 

mountain 

hill 

stone, rock 
wood, tree 
fire-wood 
trees 
leaf 


bark 

root 

grass 

berry 

meat 

flesh 

horn 

bow 

arrow 

salt 

axe (stone) 
now 
to-day 
yesterday 
next day 
to-morrow 
next month 
last year 
next year 
good-bye 
lightning 
thunder 
name 
medicine 
medicine-man. 
blanket (fiative) 
„ (white) 
a covering 
fog 

current 

rapids 

sand 


ma'tciBk ( = light 
coming). 
na.tl. 
nSk’net. 

sko'eil or skwai'yiL 

nat. 

kunp. 

tla’tci. 

tuk skwai'yil. 

stlumou. 

xnfi'k'a. 

qoqo's. 

fiE5'k£n. 

Hu'qun. 
stfik' or stank*. 
kStlkq, squn. 
hl'yS stank* ( = big 
water). 

qil’tcUa 

swalt. 

teme'q. 

spEhe'm. 

sma'net. 

ce'tlos or stce'tlos. 
smant. 
tsuk*. 
ya'utl. 
tsuk'tsuk*. 
stco'ltla. 
ts*qa.mts. 
st’ka'tch, 
QSQola'tcoq 
slai, ’pull. 
t’kwa'mianQ. 
saqwai. 
sk’woia'm. 
smets. 
sle'uk*. 
tsd’istEn. 
ts'qoatc. 
s’maal. 
tlas'llEm. 
tlak'a. 

tE watsomtl. 

tE SIS or tsis. 

tE tci’Iaqtl. 

nE k-oa'il. 

tsk’k'Sa’lEs. 

kOi *nto5' tlk’aitc. 

koit pa'no. 

koi 'ntco' sclfi'num. 

hoiniEtla'tl. 

t’qai'us. 

enlnya'qED. 

siul. 

to 'it. 

sQOm’tEn. 
sdK'oetl, slel. 
pEk’u'lwit. 

Im'mtEn. 

skwo'tcum. 

sqom. 

k’wKpe'tcin. 

L L 2 


tlEk' 
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hunger 

aha'ndm. 

ghost 

cai'u ( = screech-owl, 

shame 

e'aqi. 

see under ‘Beliefs.’) 

love 

instlc. 

life 

al'nuq. 

shadow 

kenkenHu'na. 

soul, spirit 

taQatlai'nuq. 

wisdom 

nEkaie'lEs. 

God 

tcitl sia’m( = upper or 

help 

tcauEltEn. 


above chief). 

work 

sitsa'p. 

noise (made by chil- 

tce'ansut. 

swamp 

ma'kwom. 

dren) 


spoon 

tcau'ai. 

noise (of talking) 

sna'-nsut. 

soup 

stlom. 

scissors 

tzu'mk'tEn. 

sorrow 

SE'SUlkQ. 

needle (weaving) 

tca'msutKn. 

joy 

tsa'tsauq. 

aldcr-bark basket 

pia'ko. 

rope 

Qe'lEm. 

net 

siiOkvvetcin. 

platter 

tlEkqai'tstEn. 

tent (of mats) 

stlwumts. 

potato (native) 

skaue'setl. 

witch 

sill or syu. 

„ (cultivated) 

skauts. 

fruit of the elder 

tse’unk-. 

spear (salmon) 

sEna'm. 

sound 

ko'min. 

snow-shoe 

kla'lcin. 

tish-rake 

tli'tamEn 

strawberry * 

s’tce'i. 

promontory {cf. ra- 

sk’u'tuksEn. 

wing 

ye'laEn. 

dical for nose) 


valley 

nuklEsa'm. 

clam-digger 

skulq. 

tears 

nEkwf/os. 

chisel 

Qohai't. 

sweat 

ya'kwom. 

cedar kettle 

.‘<gum. 

tail 

skwd'kfits. 

cedar-platlers 

Qapiyoitl. 

voice 

iiuknr-'tcinitEn. 

barbed spear-point 

mialc. 

staff (walking) 

t’tcatc. 

saloion-t raj) 

tcea'k* or tcTak*. 

a whistle 

sk'wo'kEli:ni. 

feast 

klaa'cEn 

maple-tree 

ku'niBlai. 

knife 

tlatctEii. 

willow-tree 

qai'yai. 

needle 

patetEn. 

cedar-tree 

Qapaiyai. 

saw 

tlitctED. 

cedar 

Qapai. 

salmon-knife 

Qe'itctEn, 

cedar-platter 

qaplyo'itl. 

nest 

tsotsipe'tltEii, 

alder-tree 

kl5'lai. 

moss 

kwlya'm.^ 

elderberry bush 

tse'wok*ai. 

mud 

tsek*. 

salmonberry bush 

yittwa'nai. 

log 

kwEltlai. 

basket (general term) se'tEn. 

milk 

fetilkwe'm. 

basket (big, for Qok o'lstEn. 
gathering herbs, 

moccasin 

slu'k'cin (also mu- 
kOciu). 

&c.) 


friend 

slai'. 

bag 

tiapa't. 

fur 

k'wfe'Ek’tEn. 

bay 

sa'tsEnutc. 

gall 

mE'sEn. 

dew 

stlEmtlEin, 

iron 

cupa'lEtEn. 

drum 

mEDiVtsi. 

east 

tilu'tsnitc. 

belt 

nuqyi'mtEn. 

wc*-t 

tiltc'vvit. 

eggs 

auQOs. 

north 

so'tic. 

bed 

slauwe'n. 

.«outh 

tEmte.'i'uq. 

box 

kna'kOa. 

round 

cO'citc. 

beach 

Jii'utlk*. 

raw 

lOe'n. 

spring of the year 

kua'kOEsi ( = grow- 

happy 

tsa'stauq. 


ing warm). 

poor 

Estsa'H. 

summer time 

1 Eiii koa'skOii'.s,tcmlc'.s I am poor 

tcintsa's. 


( = hot season). 

slow 

o'yoni. 

autumn 

tetakwi (getting 

sharp 

e'yrit.s. 


cold). 

long 

tlak'it. 

winter 

t E»n t eq ( = cold .sea- 

short 

fitle'm. 

time or season 

son). 

strong 

le'm. 

tEm. 

sweet 

ka'tEin. 

down 

ne'ak o'mai ( = soft 

broad 

tleka't. 


hair, cf. hair). 

thin, narrow 

Ek'Oas. 

feathers 

sl’pa'lkEn. 

n’ku'ptEn. 

lean 

tEtl'ts. 

door 

new 

qaus. 

window 

kwotco&enau'tq. 

white 

pEk*. 

garden 

nE-pEnmai'. 

black 

kBqk'ai'q. 

fern 

sQStluk*. 

rcfl 

kwo'mkem. 
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yellow 

tltc. 

to strike 

k-r/k-dt* 

green 

tlEstles. 


num. 

large, big 

hlye', eya\ 

„ talk 

sne'tcEm. 

small, little 

utso'm. 

„ boil 

wotlkEm. 

strong 

eye'm. 

„ spoil, waste 

kElkKle'l. 

weak 

kule'm. 

» fight 

kwG'ltEn. 

sore 

a. 

„ fight in battle 

kai^Ek-entwai. 

dead 

k-V)'i. 

„ see, perceive 

kOatc or kwatc. 

sick 

Esk*’o'i. 

„ bruise 

sauq, pet. 

dry 

tceQ. 

„ burn 

kdas. 

good 

hath 

„ burn up 

ye'utl. 

bad 

k'ai (plu. k’ai'ak'ai). 

„ hurt 

tsa, maqtl. 

beautiful 

nEtce'm (plu. uEtc- 
natcc m. 

„ sit 
„ cut 

amu'et. 
tlatc, tEm. 

cold 

teq. 

„ want, desiic 

sle. 

warm, hot 

koas. 

„ kill 

kO'i, qd'h 

all 

eq 

„ love, like 

tie, stle. 

some 

kotin. 

„ build 

la'nuk*. 

much, many 

k'aq. k-eq. 

„ know 

Btlskai's, Eskai's. 

yea 

e, eh. 

» give 

sa'tcit. 

no 

hau. 

„ smell 

som. 

not 

hauq. 

„ get, have, hold 

pE'naq. 

never 

liau'tcin. 

„ finish 

hd'i. 

rotten 

ts’fKi. 

„ make 

tas, ta'stAs. 

above 

tcltl. 

„ think 

ku'lEwan., 

below 

kuElus. 

„ lie down 

Esqa'its. 

far 

qn'ta. 

„ find out 

tE'lnEk. 

near 

tcet. 

„ paint 

qE'l, qE'ltas. 

this 

ti. 

„ paddle 

son. 

that 

,, 

„ arrive 

tseauq. 

these 

e'tsi. 

„ land 

k‘5m. 

tliose 


„ walk 

e'mac. 

the 

t E (masc ), tlE (fern.) 

1 „ spe.'ik 

sncMcEm. 

anybody 

swat. 

leave, quit 

to'EntEm. 

who 

swat. 

„ lose 

Qes. 

which 

u'ntrakde. 

„ agree to, consent 

anO'tl. 

then 

e'kwina. 

animals (as a class) 

sdqdqe'muq. 

thus, so 

sufi'd. 

frog 

wfi'qus. 

therefore 

jatlsi's. 

duck (genorie) 

qele'Ek. 
y age' la. 

at, on 

na. 

eagle 

when 

knesE'.s. 

wren 

git. 

wluTC 

HE. 

humming-bird 

titc-titcEnld. 

to cry 

ham. 

rat 

hauwait. 

,, <laiic'o 

ine'tla. 

mouse 

gdiVtKn. 

„ eat 

kwd'its, kwe'tlnn, 
e'tlEii, Hois. 

Ilea 

louse 

td^tlum. 

me'tcin. 

„ come 

mekat, tle'Kk, me. 

nit 

gusta'n. 

„ gamble ' 

„ call 

ga'g'Eltq. 
kaiEtEn, o'etka. 

house-fly 

a'quai (plu. 

oqa'qiiai). 


tEkwon’p. 

mosquito 

k’wane'matc. 

„ find 

ya'kEn. 

<log 

sk’umai'. 

„ hnnt 

pl'atdtl. 

Iiorse 

st’kai'ii. 

„ shoot 

kwila'c. 

bear (black) 

mi'aqutl. 

„ work 

zetza'p or 'sitsftp. 

„ (brown) 

k'tlalum. 

„ swim 

tce'tcEm. 

„ (grizzly) 

tlatladEm. 

run 

skfi'tzut. 

deer 

sQc'cen. 

,» sing 

slu'ld, hl'lEm, yu- 
we'nEm. 

- wolf 
beaver 

t’k ai'a or tEkaiya. 
sk'Kld', or sk-Elau'. 

„ laugh 

qai'liEm, sqai'acpii. 
tau'ejOs. 

elk 

kia'tc. 

„ point at 

moose 

kwa'ta. 

„ whistle 

cd'pKn. 

woodpecker 

’skeEks. 

„ whisper 

thl'kEm. 

screech-owl 

cai'u. 

„ vomit 

yta't. 

loon 

swa'kwil. 

I am sick 

Icinyla't. 

goose 

Eqa, tlaukqun. 
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gull 

k'waie'tEk. 

fish 

so'koe, otso'k’oi. 

crow 

kda'k’a. 

owl 

tcratmuq. 

squirrel 

smEmBld'tsin. 

snipe 

spEpEla'tc. 

seal 

askQ. 

robin* 

’skwEka'k. 

rabbit 

su'hupet. 

porcupine 

kwo'kwosEm. 

pigeon 

insuqa'qEm. 

mo'mtEm. 

partridge 

mink 

tcitce'Ek-En. 

grasshopper 

insatsatsetqun. 

kingfisher 

ts’tcE'J. 

spider 

sHoHdkw ii'tcin = 
net - maker, ef. 
sHdkwe'tcin = net. 

swan 

’swo'ken. 

worm 

tsuk’Q. 

bee 

sisamai'. 

ant 

tsitsamc'tcin (name 
has reference to 
its slender waist). 

bat 

kapkapsai'tl ( = 
the smotherer, so 
called because the 
Indians believed 
it would settle 
upon the mouth 
and nostrils of a 

Marine Terms. 

bleeping person 
and smother him). 

salmon (* spring ’) 

kos. 

„ (‘ sockeye ’) 

tsu'k'ai. 

„ (‘ cohoe ’) 

tsa'win. 

„ (‘ humpback ’) tlau'etcin. 

„ (‘dog-salmon’) koa'k*Enis. 


salmon (‘steel-head *) ske'uq. 
salmon-trout siu'iiiqko'lo. 

brook „ tlB'tleukoai'. 

codfish (black) ai'Bt. 

„ (rock) tsacilc'uk. 

„ (red) tukto'q. 

‘ tommie-cod * tsu'mkoa. 

sturgeon sk’oa'watc. 

oolican<?r candle-fish sluwas. 
whiting kue'lfitsun. 

flounder po'ai. 

herrings slant, 

smelts s’tcii'k'um. 

oyster tlauqtlauq (of. tlauq 

= hard). 

mussel tlau'akum. 

crab qai'Eq. 

eel (conger) n’satctcauEm. 

* bull-head ’ sE'nai. 

clam (generic) tsa'qiia. 

„ (large kind) sQam. 

„ (small „ ) sk unts. 

cockle stld'um. 

sea-eggs skoc'tsai. 

star-hsh td'muktl. 

sea-cucumber Bla's. 

‘devil-fish' (octopus) stloqts, ske'amuq. 
whale kwinl's. 

Canoes. 

big canoes, common- k'Qo'Etl. 
ly called Chinook 
canoe 

medium-sized canoe sni'tc’Pp. 
small pEla'tcEm. 

common snukfil'tl. 

old sk'aid'lultl. 

new k’Gqfii'tl, 


FOLK-LORE. 

Qais. 

Once there were four brothers^ named Qais who went about the 
country doing wonderful things. It was very long ago, when the animals 
were human beings. ^ They usually travelled on the water in a canoe. 
This canoe was not an ordinary vessel. It was the youngest of the 
brothers transformed to this shape for the accommodation of the others. 
One day they came upon Deer, who was filing a bone to make an arrow 
point. They watch him at work for some time without speaking. 
Presently they ask him why he is filing the bone. Deer replies : * I am 
making a sharp arrow point to kill a chief that lives some little way off.’ 
From this answer the brothers perceive that he is a wicked person and 
deserving of punishment. So they straightway seize him and pull at his 

^ The name Qais in the story seems sometimes to be applied to the four brothers 
collectively and sometimes to the eldest only. 

* According to the traditions of the Sk*qo‘mic the earliest beings were animals 
with human or semi-human characteristics. In course of time the ‘Great Spirit' 
brought the first true man into being, from whom are descended through many 
generations all the Sk’qo'mic people (see the writer’s paper on ‘ The Cosmogony 
and History of the Skuamish,’ Trans. May. Soc. Can., Section ii. 1897-98). 
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cars till they become long and pointed, and at his arms till they equal his 
legs in lengthy They then take the pointed bone he had been at work 
upon and thrust it into one of his feet, in consequence of which this bone 
{smumk’SEn) is found in the feet of all his bestial descendants to this day. 
After this they clap their hands and make a noise like a deer, and he in- 
stantly loses his original form and becomes a deer, with antlers springing 
from his forehead. Thus did Qais create the deer for the Sk-qO'mic. The 
creature starts off in fear and runs from them with the swiftness of the 
wind. When he had gone some distance he stopped and looked back, 
whereupon Qais beckoned to him to return. Said the eldest : * He runs 
too fast ’j the people who come after us will never bo able to catch him. 
We must make him go slower.* When the deer comes back to them they 
take him by the hind legs and knock his hoofs together several times. 
They then clap their hands again and send him off a second time. On 
this occasion he does not run so fast. ‘ That will do,^ said they ; ‘ he is all 
right now.* From hero they paddle on till they come to an old man who 
appears to be fishing for salmon with a long double- pronged fish-spear. 
He carries also a big basket with him. The Qais stop and watch his 
proceedings. They find that he does not spear the salmon, but merely 
feels for them and rubs his spear against them, bringing away each time 
a little of the slime from their bodies. This he wipes ofi* with some moss 
into the basket. When they see what he is doing they go up to him and 
take his spear away from him. From their pockets they then produce a 
mVatc (a barbed spear-point) and put it on the spear, saying as they do 
so : ‘ See, grandfather, this is the proper way to fish.* And as they speak 
Qais feels in the water with the blunt end of the spear for the salmon, 
and when he touches one he turns the spear quickly about and plunges it 
into the salmon. They then return the old man his spear and tell him to 
catch his salmon as they had shown him. The old man gets angry and 
says : ‘ I don’t want you to tell me what 1 ought to do. I like my own 
method best, and I prefer the slime to the fish.’ W^hen he makes this 
strange statement they are convinced that he must be a person of a very 
undesirable character, who ought to be checked in his evil ways. They 
therefore take his spear from him and break it in two. The two halves 
they set against his legs one on each side. The point of the spear they 
push up his nose. They then pull at his head till his neck is much 
elongated, after which they clap their hands and utter the cries of a crane, 
and the old man is immediately turned into a bird of that species and 
flies away. Thus did Qais bring the crane into being. 

They continue their journeyings till they come to a high bluff on the 
sea shore. Here they land, and the youngest resumes his own form. 
They now build a house for themselves and propose to stay a while there. 
When the house was completed the eldest suggests the making of a trap 
to catch the Sun. Said he : ‘I will make a trap and snare the Sun. I 
want to have a talk with him.’ He then transforms his youngest brother 
into a salmon, and secures him to the shore by a line ; the salmon sports 
about in the water and looks a very fine fish. Presently Snu’k'um (sun) 
perceives the bait set for him, and descending in the form of an eagle 
pounces upon it and carries it off, breaking the line which held the salmon 
to the shore as he did so. The tliree brothers were unconscious of what 
was occurring, having been cast by Snu'k’um into a deep trance. When 
they awakened from their trance their youngest brother had disappeared. 
Qais was not to be beaten by Snu'k*um in this way, so he now transforms 
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the third brother into a whale and secures him in the same manner as the 
salmon had been fastened, onlj with a stouter line. No very long time 
after this Snu'k’um seeing the whale in the water came down and seized 
it as he had the salmon. Again the two remaining brothers are cast into 
a deep sleep. When the Sun had got up as far as the line permitted he 
was jerked back again to the water screaming. This continued till the 
brothers presently awoke. The eagle could not get away from the whale 
now because his claws had become entangled in the skin. So the two 
brothers pull on the line and bring the whale to the shore. Qais now said 
to the Sun : ‘ Don't try to got away, I want to have a talk with you ; that 
is why I set those traps for you.' When the Sun perceived that he had 
been outwitted by Qais lie consents to stay a little while and talk with 
them. Qais now questions him concerning the place where the salmon 
come from. Snu'k*um points across the water and tells them the home of 
the salmon is a long, long way off in that direction. Qais tells him that 
he wants to go to the salmon country, and asks what he must take with 
him on the journey. The Sun instructs him to gather a great quantity of 
‘medicine,' and take that with him and all would be well. Qais now 
reiease.s the Sun, who flies off into the clouds. Qais then set about 
gathering herbs for the ‘medicine' which Snu'k’um had said was 
necessary for him to take, after which he and many of his people set out 
in their canoes for the salmon* country. For many days they paddle in 
the direction pointed out by Snu^k*um and finally come to an island. 
This they are prevented from approaching by enormous quantities of 
floating charcoal which block the progress of the canoes. One of the 
young men, thinking the charcoal is compact enough to sustain him, 
jumps out of the canoe upon it, but instantly sinks through and is 
drowned. After much trouble they get away from the obstruction and 
paddle round to the other side of the island. Here they perceive what 
looks like a settlement. They see smoke of all the colours of the rainbow 
rising into tlie clouds. This is the country they are seeking, the home of 
the salmon people. They draw into the beach, which is very broad and 
smooth, and leaving their canoe go forward towards the settlement, Qais 
taking with him his medicine. When they arrived at the village Qais 
presented the chief, whose name was Kds (spring salmon), with some of 
the medicine. N<jw at the back of the village was a creek in which Kos 
kept a tcea'k' (salmon trap), and just before Qais and his followers landed 
Xds had bidden four of his young people, two youths and two maidens, 
to go into the water and swim round and enter the salmon trap. Obey- 
ing, they walked into the sea with their blankets drawn up over their 
heads, and as soon as the water reached their faces they bac.ame salmon 
and leaped and .sported together just as the salmon do in the running 
season, making their way in their frolics towards the trap in the creek. 
When, therefore, Qais and his followers had landed and met the salmon 
chief, he ordered some more of his people to go to the trap and take out 
the salmon and cook them for his guests. This they did, cutting them open 
and spreading them on a kind of wooden gridiron to roast.* When the fish 

* This gridiron was formed as follows : A shallow trench was dug about twenty 
inches wide, the length varying with the number of fish 1o be roasted, in which a 
fire of dry wood was kindled. On either side of the trench stakes were driven in at 
intervals. These were about three feet high. On the top of these, and parallel 
with the trench, were then fastened slender poles, and across these again directly 
over the flames other transverse ones. On these latter the split salmon were laid 
and roasted. 
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Were ready Kos invited his guests to partake of them, begging them at the 
same time to set the bones carefully aside and not lose or destroy any. 
The visitors accepted the invitation and soon disposed of the cooked 
salmon. After they had finished their meal some of Kos's people came 
and carefully gathered the salmon bones together, which each of those 
who had eaten of the fish had piled in a little heap by his side, and took 
them down and threw them into the sea ; whereupon the bones were 
immediately transformed back into the four young people again, who 
presently came up out of the water and joined the others. The salmon 
chief entertained his visitors with salmon-feasts for four successive days. 
Kow the care which Kos took over the salmon bones excited the curiosity 
of one of Qais^s followers, who, on the second day, stealthily hid and kept 
back some of the head bones of the salmon he was eating. After the 
meal was over the bones were gathered up as before and cast into the 
water, but when the four young people came out of the water this time it 
was observed that one of the youths was covering his face with his hands. 
This youth went up to Kos and told him that all the bones had not been 
thrown into the water, and that he was in consequence lacking the bones 
of his cheek and nose. When Kos heard this he inquired among his 
guests if they had thrown away any of the fish bones while eating, and 
pointed out to them the condition of his young man^s face. The youth 
who had kept back the bones, alarmed at the consequence of his act, now 
brought them forward, pretending to have just picked them up from the 
ground. The day following the seagulls were seen to be gathering in 
great numbers about some object that was floating on the water a little 
distance from the land. Kos sends some of his young men to see what 
the attraction is. They presently discover it to be the corpse of a young 
man. When Kos is informed of the nature of the floating object he asks 
Qais if any of his party had been drowned ; Qais answers that one of 
his young men had fallen into the Avater on the other side ot the island 
and been drowned. Upon hearing this, Kos bids his young men bring 
the floating corpse ashore with ropes. This they do, and Qais discovers 
that the seagulls have pecked out its eyes. Noav although Qais had 
power to restore the corpse to life, he had no power to replace the lost 
eyeballs. So when he observes their absence, lie asks the salmon chief 
if he could supply him Avith new ones. Kos ansAvers that he can, and 
offers him a pair of 7'!!#?/4”rti-salmon eyes. Qais tries these and finds them 
too small. Kbs then offers him a pair of 7's(ln'in-s\x\mo\\ eyes. But thest* 
also are too small. The chief then hands him a pair of KunJrtfiis- 
salmon eyes, and these are found to bo just the right size. Qais now 
sprinkles the corpse with some of his medicine, and the young man is 
immediately restored to life. On the fourth day Kos makes a great 
KlaacEu (feast), and gives to CA^ery one of his people a little of the 
medicine whicli Qais had presented to him. They Avere overjoyed to 
receive it, having seen its virtue exercised upon the corpse of the drowned 
man. During the feast Qais spoke thus with Kos : ‘ I have come to visit 
you for the purpose of asking you to let some of your people come to 
mine. They are very poor and wretched, and have scarcely anything to 
eat/ ‘Very good,^ replied Kbs, ‘I will do as you request, only you must 
take care of them and be careful not to allow any of their bones to come 
near a corpse.’ Qais promised compliance with this request, and next 
day set out with his followers on his return. To Qais the time spent 
with the salmon people seemed only four days, but it was really a whole 
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year. As he was leaving Kos said, ‘ I and my tribe will visit you first 
in the season.' ‘ After Kos,' said the tsuhai (popularly known as the 
sockeye), ‘ I will come.' ‘ And after the tsuk’ai I will arrive,' said the 
tsdwin (cohoe). * I will follow next,' said the kOdk'Enis (dog-salmon). 
‘ I will come last of all,' cried the tlaii'Hcin (humpback), ‘ and I shall not 
come regularly like the others, but just now and again.' 

Hence, according to Indian belief, the irregularity of the runs of the 
last-named species. 

When Qais got back he assembled a great concourse of people and 
told them that for the future they would have plenty to eat ; that the 
Salmon had promised to come to them every year. After this he recalls 
that his youngest brother had been carried off by Snu'k’um and seeks to 
learn from those present if any of them could climb up beyond the clouds 
to Snu'k -urn's house. They all reply that no one could climb so far. 
But among them was one cleverer and smarter than the rest, named 
Tii'mtum (Wren ?). He possessed a fine bow and many arrows. He 
now comes forward and says to Qais, ‘ I can shoot up there and make a 
chain of my arrows.' Qais was delighted with the plan, and bade him 
begin at once. Tu'mhtm thereupon shoots an arrow into the clouds, and 
they hear it strike against the sky where it remained. He shoots again, 
and the second arrow lodges in the notch of the first. He continues 
shooting in this way, each arrow striking and fixing itself in the last until 
the chain thus formed reached to the ground. Qais now takes some of 
his * medicine ' and sprinkles it on the line of arrows, and the whole 
becomes rigid and stout and strong.^ 

Kdd'tEn, the mouse -man, now comes forward, and offers to climb up 
first. Qais consents, and h(‘ swaimis up followed by To'tlum, the fiea, 
after whom come the louse, ^SkP^Eks^ the woodpecker, and the 

rest of the company. When they reached the summit of the ladder they 
perceive a big house. This was Snu'k urn's dwelling. They seek to 
enter, but find it securely fastened and too strong to break into by main 
force. 

After some consultation it is decided to leave the matter of forcing 
an entrance to Koa'tEn, To'tlura, and Me'tcin. Koa'tEn sets to work 
and soon gnaws himself a hole to enter by, and the other two force 
themselves through a small crack in the boards. When they get inside 
Snu'k-um is just getting into bed. The fieas get into his blankets and 
worry him, the lice into his head and do the same, and the mice 
make such a disturbance that he is unable to get to sleep. They keep 
him awake tossing and turning till after midnight, and then being very 
weary he falls into a deep sleep in spite of them. They bite him again 
and again, but cannot wake him. Koa'tEn then opens the door to Qais 
and the others. Qais discovers the head and bones of his brother, and 
returns to the ground with them. He now sprinkles some of his 
‘ medicine ' upon them, and his brother comes to life again. 

When he had done this he pulled down the ladder, and many of those 
who were still upon it fell down and were killed. The Qais having come 
together again, the youngest resumes the form of a canoe, and they 
paddle away to another part of the country. On their way they come 

* It is worthy of remark that in one of the Haicla folk-tales access to the upper 
regions is gained by an arrow rope constructed, as here, by shooting one bitow into 
the notch of another (see Second Report of the Committee under the writer’s notes 
on the Haida Beliefs, &c.)« 
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upon a couple of men paddling about in a canoe. One, whose name was 
TE^ltcapsum (duck), sat in the bow, and the other who was called 
Ela's (sea- cucumber) in the stern, he being tho captain. Said Qais to 
them : ‘Where are you going?’ IVltcapsum replies, ‘We are out 
trapping,’ and becomes so frightened that he immediately dives into the 
sea. Qais now takes the bait the pair were using, and when Tii'ltcapsum 
comes to the surface some little way off throws it at him and strikes him 
on the head with it. Where it struck a white spot immediately appeared. 
TE'ltcapsum looked round to see what had happened, and Qais throws 
a second piece at him, and hits him this time on the nose. Again a 
white spot appeared. The duck now takes to flight, crying out in fear 
as he goes ^anin, nin^ nin^ nln.^ Ela's observing Qais’s action now also 
takes to the water and dives down to the bottom and remains there. 
Qais seeing this calls out to him, ‘ Very well, my friend, if you want to 
stay down there do,’ and therewith he transforms him into a sea- 
cucumber (Holothurian). Thus originated the white-headed duck and 
the .sea- cucumber. 

After these events they went up towards the head of the Sk'qo'mic 
River. On their way they perceive a village and three Fort Douglas 
men (members of the 8tlatlumii tribe, whose territory is contiguous to 
that of the Upper Sk-qO'mic), who are ‘packing’ something on their 
backs. Qais transforms these men and their packs into three big 
boulders which are to be seen at this village to this day. Going on 
from thence they come to a mountain, down the slope of which they 
perceive Skod'watc (sturgeon; coming. Him also they change into stone. 
A little after, as they still journeyed on, they come xk^on K’winV^^ (whale), 
and ho too is transformed by them into a rock. In course of time 
they arrived at the spot where the village of 'nku'k'Lpenatc now stands. 
There they saw two men in their canoes. These, both men and canoes, 
they turn into stone ; hence the name n'ku'k'Rpenafc, which signifies the 
place of the stone canoes. Some time after this they meet a man 
carrying a spear. They request him to give them his weapon, but he 
refuses to do so, and him they likewise turn into stone, where he may be 
seen to this day with liis spear in liis hand. At tliis point my informant’s 
memory gave out, and he could tell me no more of the doings and trans- 
formations of tho Qais, 

Tmi'atink, 

There was once a man who was the father of twins. One night he 
dreamt a strange dream. In hi.s dream he was bidden to collect the 
bones of all the fish that frequ<‘nted tho Sk’qo'mic River. He was to 
place them in a box divided by partitions, a pattern of which was 
shown liim in his dream. The bones of each kind of fish were to bo kept 
separate in the divisions of the box. On awaking he set about his task. 
When the box was ready he filled e.ach division of it with the bones of 
different kinds of fish, and then placed the box in a large hole of a living 
tree, whose trunk he had hollowed out for tho purpose. Ho then 
covered up the aperture so that the box could not be seen. Shortly after 
this he died, and from that time onward no fish came into the river. 
Many years later a man chanced to pass by the tree in which the box 
of fish-bones was liidden. When he approached the tree, his senses were 
taken from him, and he wandered round and round the place in a kind 
of trance. In this state he was shown tho box Iiidden in the tree, and 
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instructed v/hat to do with it and its contents. When he came Out o£ 
his trance, he cut away the bark which had grown over the hole 
completely and took out the box and opened it. The various divisions of 
the box no longer contained bones, but only a little dust. Some of this 
dust got on his hands and fingers, and he took some moss and went down 
to the river and washed his hands in the water with the moss. As he 
washed a gale of wind arose, and little fish darted out from the moss in 
Iiundreds. He now put the box back into the hole in the tree again and 
went home. It was evening when he arrived, and his wife, who had been 
alarmed at his long absence, asked him where he had been all day. Not 
desiring to tell her yet of his strange adventure he said that he had gone 
to the river and had fallen asleep on the bank. Early next morning he 
goes down to the river where he had left the moss, and where the little 
fish had so suddenly appeared, and found to his great joy that the waters 
were teeming with lish, amongst which was a new kind afterwards 
called tsai*auCik. It would seem that the people had been aware of the 
reason of the disappearance of tlie fish from the river, and had a tradition 
among them that they would return again some day when the dust of 
the bones, which had been hidden away by the father of the twins, 
should be found and placed in the water. The man now saw from the 
quantity of the fish in the river that he had truly brought back the 
fish, and ran home and told his wife. From that time on the people of 
this village had plenty of fish, which aroused the jealousy of the other 
villagers, and one day the box containing the bone dust was stolen by 
some one and taken to another village. This brought about the death of 
the man who had first found the box, for on its being taken from the 
tree a gale arose which overwhelmed his canoe and drowned him. 
From that time the people on the river every year put a little of the bone 
dust ill the water and never lacked fish again. 

I was unable to identify the tsai'anuk. They are a kind of small 
fish like smelts or oolicans, but differ from these in that they are never 
found floating dead on the water, and they come and go in a mysterious 
manner. Tlie yk'qd'inic always regarded them as the descendants of the 
twins. Twins, according to the beliefs of tlie Sk qo'mic, had power over 
the wind; hence the rising of the wind when the hone dust was disturb('d. 
If any one ate tsai'anuk and strVivafi (oolicans) at the same meal lie 
would drop dead, the Sk-(jo'mic believed. 


Te Mnn-tlE^iSaU'l t. in. 

(The Son of the Jiright Day.) 

Long time ago a shaman named TcuIq had two daughters. One fine 
day the two girls got in their canoe and went out on the water. When 
they were some distance from the shore they ceased paddling and lay 
down in the canoe one at each end. They then began to sing. Their 
song was addressed to a certain my.sterious youth who was supposed to 
live at the bottom of tlie water. The words of the song which they 
repeated many times were as follows : — 

Atcina' ! Atcini' ! Atcina' ! Kwi'na yatesi its tiiin 
Kwina'-sl-a'li - - - i, 

which, freely translated, may bo rendered as follows : — ‘ O dear ! O my ! 
We have been told that a handsome young man lies below ! Oh that he 
would come up ! ' 

When they had been singing a little while they saw a form rising 
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through the water. It was young AiEt (black cod). vSaid the girls to 
him when he came to the surface : ‘ We don’t want a man like you with 
big bulging eyes. You can go back again.’ They sang again, and 
presently Tsacile'uk (rock-cod) came up. As soon as they perceived him 
they derided him, saying : ‘ Do you think we want a man like you ? Go 
down again, you big-mouthed creature.’ Rock-cod, much mortified at 
their treatment of him, sank slowly to the bottom again as they continued 
their song. Presently they perceived a bright and fiery form rising to 
the surface. The waters glowed as if a great fire burnt beneath. ‘ This 
must be he,’ said one to the other. But when this glowing body rose to 
the surface they saw it was only Tuk*to'q (red cod). The girls are angry 
and disappointed as he appears, and revile poor Tuk'to'q bitterly. ‘ You 
big-eyed, gaping-mouthed, short- waisted, ugly creature, get out of our 
sight and don’t come here deceiving us again.’ Tuk’to'q sank slowly to 
the bottom again. 

And thus it was with one fish after the other that came to the surface 
at their singing : each and every one the girls dismissed with scornful, 
abusive wonls. At last cam(‘ Kos, the prince of fishes (spring salmon), 
but he fared no better than tlie rest. When they saw his graceful silvery 
form come shooting through tlie wat(‘r they cried out to eacli other : 
‘ This must be he. flow bright and shining he is ! ’ But wlieu he got 
close to the canoe they perceived that they had been mistaken. ‘ We 
don’t want you, Kos,’ cried thc*y. ‘You ha^o a black mouth. We don't 
like black-mouthed men. Go away and hide your black mouth.’ They 
continue their singing as Kr)S disappears. Pi’csently they see an arrow 
(fi’ma'a/) come shooting up out of the water. As it falls back they paddle 
towards it, each eager to seize it first. The younger of the sisters grasps 
it first. They now sing again, and a little later a second arrow shoots up 
as before. This time the elder sister is the first to get it. Then a third 
appears in the same manner, and after that a fourth. Each sister 
succeeds in getting one of these, so that they now have two arrows apiece. 
They sing their song again, and presently a bow (td'qoatc) and quiver 
{tciau'q) are thrust up. These the younger of the two manages to secure 
first. Once again they repeat their song, and a few moments later they 
behold a golden form, bright and .shining like the .sui^, coining up from 
the lower depth.s. This at last i.s he whom they desired. He is 
SaiclF.m (Son of the Bright Day). They paddle towards him, ami when 
the canoe has approaclieil near enough he springs into the centre of it. 
He looks from one sister to the other to see which possesses most of his 
property. Perceiving that the younger sister had most, he goes to her end 
of the canoe and sits down by her side, and the girls then paddh' back to 
their landing. When they arrive the elder sister, who is greatly di.sa])- 
pointed ami jealous of tlie other, .springs out first and rums to her father 
complaining that her sister has taken her sVya (lo\(‘r) from her. Tculg 
.smiled' and told her not to distress herself, that neither of them >voiild 
have him long. It would appear that Tculq used his two dniigliters as 
decoys to attrai t young men to his liou.se, where he wickedly destroyed 
them in various ways by his shamanistic powers. The younger daughter 
being well aware of this takes advantage of her sister’s absence to wairn 
her lover of what awaited him at her father’s hands. Said she to him as 
they were approaching her father’s dwelling : ‘ Take care of yourself 
when you pass through the door. My father has a magic door that closes 
with a spring upon people as they enter, and outs them in two if they are 
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not wary. He has killed a great many of our lovers that way. When 
we get to the door watch how I get through, and follow in the same 
manner. If you succeed in getting through safely you must not, how- 
ever, think you are free from danger. Another danger awaits you. My 
father will spread a fine handsome bear skin rug on the ground for you 
to sit upon. In the hair of this skin are fixed many sharp claws of the 
grisly bear (tlatla'lEm) so skilfully hidden that no one would suspect 
their presence. Should any one, however, be unwary enough to throw 
himself down on the skin, these claws will tear and rip him to pieces. Be 
careful of yourself, therefore, when my father invites you to sit down on 
this rug and avoid the claws.’ MEn-tlE-Saie'lEm thanks the maiden for 
her warning, but tells her not to fear for him ; that his medicine is stronger 
than her father’s. Before entering the house MEn-tlE-Saie'lEm filled his 
clothes with pieces of rock and stones. When they got to the door the 
girl gave a sudden leap and passed safely through. MEn-tlE Saic'lEm, 
observing lier action, did the same, and passed through without harm to 
liiraself ; but the door springing to after him caught the end of his quiver as 
it trailed in the air and cut off the end of it. The shaman looked up and 
accosted the youth thus : * Ah ! atutatl (prospective son-in-law), you have 
arrived, have you 1 Come and sit down on this rug.’ And with that he 
shakes out a fine bearskin and spreads it on the floor. MEn-tlE-Saie'lEm 
throws himself on the skin, as if he had no suspicion of its hidden dangers, 
and rolls about upon it as if he sought to find the most comfortable 
position, breaking off as he did so all the points of the sharp claws with 
the stones ho had placed inside his garments. He was thus able to lie 
upon the rug without harm. They talk together for a while, and then, 
as night had come on, they retire to rest, JMEn-tlE-Saie'lEm and his bride 
occupying the same bed. Before they rose next morning she warns him 
that a third trial awaits him. * In the yard yonder,’ said she, ‘ my father 
has a big canoe he is in the course of making {tcatwVtl). It is of rock 
and not of wood. In it is a deep crevice or fissure, down which my father 
will purposely drop his Qohai't (chisel) to-morrow morning and request 
you to dive in and bring it out. When any one does this the crevice 
closes over him and he is buried alive in the rock. I am greatly alarmed 
for your safety. Hitherto no one has escaped this trap of my father’s.’ 
The young wife is very sad and cries as she tells her husband of the danger 
ahead of him. MEn-tlE-Saic'lEm bids her be of good cheer and not to be 
anxious for him. ‘I shall do as your father desires me,’ said he ; ‘his 
medicine cannot hurt me.’ Presently the shaman calls out to the young 
man : ‘ Saq (son-in-law), I want you to come and get my chisel for me ; 
it has dropped down ;i deep crack in my icatwl'th He got up at once, 
but before leaving his wife he requests from her some staii'ok' (pipeclay)^ 
which he hides upon his per.son. He now goes out to the old man, who 
points out to him the <leep crevice into whicli his chi.sel has, as lie declares, 
fallen. The young man takes a leap into the fissure, and as he enters he 
throws the stau'ok’ back over his .shoulder, and the next moment the cleft 
closes over him. The shaman perceiving the sfau'uk' come from the rock 
imagines it to be his son-in-law’s brains, which have been squeezed out by 
the pressure of the rocks upon his head as they closed upon him, and goes 
ofi* laughing, saying as he went ; ‘ I got him that time, sure.’ Meanwhile 

* Dr. G. M. Daw.son obtained a specimen of this substance from the Sk’qO’mic on 
Burraid Inlet in 1875, and found it to be a diatumaccous earth, and nut true pipe- 
clay. 
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the youth finds himself in a kind of hollow or cave in the rock, on the . 
floor of which he perceives a great number of human bones, the remains 
of the shaman’s former victims. 

Picking up the chisel he goes to the end of the cave, which opens to 
him, and he passed out with the tool in his hand. He hurries after the 
old man and overtakes him before he has reached the house. ‘ Saq ’ 
(father-in-law), said he, ‘ here is the chisel you lost.’ The shaman takes 
the chisel, laughs, and says : ‘You beat me that time, son-in-law.’ The 
night following this when the others had gone to rest the shaman, who 
possesses a little dog, calls the creature to him and holds converse with it 
in this wise : ‘ I am going to transform you into a swafkwil (loon) and 
put you out on the water in the morning for my son-in-law to shoot at. 
You must take care to dive when you see his arrows coming, and each 
time you rise to the surface again come up farther olT.’ MEn-tls-Saie'lEm’s 
wife was still anxious and troubled for her husband’s safety. Said she to 
him : ‘ None of our young men ever escaped from the rock-trap before, so 
I do not know what mischief my father is plotting against you now. I 
feel sure he will not desist from his attempts to kill you, and I am fearful 
of what may befall you.’ MEn-tlE-Saie'lEm comforts her by assuring her 
that her father cannot really harm him, do what he will. Early next 
morning the shaman takes the dog to the beach and, muttering magic 
words over it, transforms {sitiurn) it into a loon, which enters the water 
near the shore and begins to swim and dive about just in front of the old 
man’s landing. He now returns to the house and bids his daughter wake 
her husband and ask him to go to the beach and shoot a loon which is 
sporting about there close to the shore. MEn-tlE-Saie'lEm gets up and 
goes to the beach, taking his bow and arrows with him. His arrows have 
the faculty of striking and killing whatever he shoots them at. He takes 
aim at the loon and shoots. The seeming bird dives as the arrow reaches 
it. To the young man’s surprise the loon is not killed, only wounded, the 
arrow merely breaking its flesh and passing on beyond. The youth asks 
his wife to get him a second arrow. The loon having come to the surface 
again, though farther off, he shoots the second arrow at it, but meets with 
no better success than before, merely wounding the bird without killing 
it. He asks for a third and yet a fourth arrow, but the loon is still alive 
and passing out of sight. Perceiving now that his father-in-law was 
working his medicine against him, and having shot away all his arrows, 
he adopts another plan. Said he to his wife : ‘ Has your father got a 
8<^um V (big cedar pot or kettle). ‘ Yes,’ replied she. ‘Fetch it for me 
and bring it down here to the beach. I will go after the loon in it.’ She 
did as he bade her, and he set out after the wounded loon in the tub. 
He took liis bow with him, and as ho passed his arrows which were float- 
ing on the surface he picked them up. He now shot them at the loon 
again, but with the same result as before. Jle could only wound the loon, 
which swam farther out at each shot. The old shaman had watched tho 
proceedings thus far without saying a word or doing anything. As tho 
loon and his son-in law pass from their gaze he stands up and takes his 
bearskin garment, shakes it, and turns it several times and then puts it 
on again. Consequent upon this action there arose forthwith a great 
storm, and the wind caused the waves to rise mountain high. The young 
^ife is greatly distressed thereat, and believes that she will never see her 
husband again. She continues for a while to gaze seaward, but nothing 
but the mountainous billows meets her eyes, and presently she seeks the 
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shelter of the house, believing MEii-tlE-Saie'lEm to have been over- 
whelmed by the waves. In the meantime the latter pursues and presently 
comes up with the loon. This time he succeeds in killing it. As it ex- 
pired it barked like a dog. ‘ Ah ! * said MEn-tlE-Saie'lEm, ‘ now I under- 
stand why I could not kill you before. Very well, you shall serve my 
purpose now.* By this time the storm has reached him, but he is in no wise 
alarmed at it. He commences to sing, and the tempest at once subsides 
immediately about him. Within a certain radius the water is as calm as 
a sheltered pond. As soon as he had secured the dog-loon he makes for 
home again. On his way he kills a great number of ducks which the 
storm had driven shorewards. He shoots so many that they overfill his 
boat. He utters slfiwe'n words over them and they shrink at once to a 
small compass. He then fills the canoe again, after which he makes 
directly for the shaman’s landing-place. The tempest is still raging all 
about him on every hand as before. When he reaches the shore he finds 
it deserted. Everybody is indoors, having given him up for lost. He 
enters the house, and when his wife perceives him she is overjoyed at his 
return. He tells her he has killed the loon her father wanted and bids her 
go to the S(;um and bring it up and cook it for her father. She goes down 
to the landing and takes up from the bottom of the tub what appeared to 
her to bo a single bird. But when she held it in her hand another 
appeared in its place. She picks up this also only to find the same thing 
t>ccur again and again. Presently her arms are full, and yet a bird re- 
mained in the bottom of the tub. She goes to the house and tells her 
husband. ‘ Take your big basket,’ said he, ‘ and pack them up on your 
back.’ She does so, and when at last she has exhausted the supply the 
house is half full of ducks. MEn-tlE-Saie'lEm now utters sluwen words 
over them again, and they are reduced to apparently a few only. These 
he takes and plucks and afterwards roasts them. In plucking the loon 
he said to it : ‘ When your master takes you up to eat you I want you to 
bark like a dog.’ When the birds were cooked MEn-tlE-Saie'lEM made a 
cedar dish and placed them upon it and laid it before the shaman, who 
began at once to partake of them. When he commenced he thought he 
could easily clear the dish, but as soon as he has eaten one, another 
appears in its place. Presently he takes up the loon, and as he was 
eating it, it barked like a dog, and the old man knew at once that his son- 
in-law had outwitted him again. Saul ho to MEu-tlE-Saiu'lEm : ‘You 
have beaten me again, son-in-law.’ In his greediness the shaman had 
overeaten himself and now became very ill. Early next morning he calls 
out to his daughter to come to him. ‘ I am very sick,’ said he, ‘ and I 
want your husband to go into the woods and gather some yit-tu:a!n 
(salmon-berries, Riibus sj).) for me.’ Now it was winter time, and not 
even a green leaf could be found, much le.ss fruit. The daughter tells 
her husband what her father had requested him to do. At first ho would 
not get up, but lay and tliought out a plan of action. This time his 
patience was exhausted, and he determined to punish his wicked, selfish 
father-in-law. When he had thought out his plan he got up and requested 
his wife to get him some sl6'wi (finely beaten inner bark of the cedar, 
Thuya yigantecC). She gives him some. As he leaves her he tells her 
not to be alarmed. ‘ I am likely to be delayed in my quest,’ said he. 

* What your father desires is not easy of accomplishment at this season of 
the year.’ He directs his steps towards the forest and pushes his way 
through the thick underbush till he arrives at the foot of a mountain. 
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Here he comes to an open glade {awa/wsk) where many yit-twd'nai ^sal- 
mon-berry bushes) are growing. He halts here, procures some bark of 
the klo'lai or alder tree {Alnus ruhra\ and chewing this blows the juice 
from his mouth upon his wad of sld'wif thus dyeing it red. But only the 
outer bark is stained red, tlie inner remaining yellow. He now proceeds 
to tie little tufts of it to the salmon -berry bushes, some of the tufts 
being red and some yellow. Next he transforms these tufts of slo'wi into 
salmon-berries, some of which are red and some yellow. This originated 
the salmon-berry, and thus it is that the fruit of one bush is red and that 
of another yellow. But the fruit was not yet ripe. To ripen it he needs 
some assistance. So he next proceeds to call upon some of his ancestors 
to help him. He invokes them in the following terms : * Come to me, 
my grandparents, and help me ripen this fruit ! * The grandparents 
whom he calls upon for this purpose are the titc-titCEnTsy or humming- 
bird {7'rochihiii sjj.)y the S’k'ukinnkiitny or humble-bee {Jhmhiis sp.), and 
the ^ or wren {7'rofjlofhjff>s hicmaHa '/). The two former were males, 
the latter a female. The bumhle-hee is tin? first to respond to tluj 
invo< ation. He liuzzes round and round in the air in lessening circles 
until he alights upon the salmon-berry bushes. He is followed by the 
humming-bird, and he again by the wren. Tlu'y all threci set to work at 
once to ripen the berries. Ho begs them not to loiter over their work, 
as ho wants the berries in four days at the latest. When the fourth 
day jurived all the berries were ripe and ready for picking. He had 
brought a small woven basket (lealeuk*) with him. This he soon filled, 
putting into it only red berries. When it was full he uttered slvwe^n 
words over it, and the berries immediately sank down, leaving room for 
more to be added. When it was full the second time he put it aside and 
makes another little receptacle from alder-bark (pia'ko). This he fills 
in the same way with the yellow berries. When full he sprinkles over 
the fruit some of the needles of the hemlock-spruce. As he does so 
lie converses with the needles and instructs them in this wise: * Some of 
you must stick to the berries, and when my father-in-law eats them you 
must stay in his throat and not let him swallow you or spit you out. 
You must then begin to grow, and go on growing till you come out 
through tlie top of his head.* On the red berries he sprinkles no leaves, 
intending these for his wife ami sistcr-iu-law. 

He now starts homeward after thanking his grandparents for the 
help they had given him. He has not picked all the berries that were 
ripened, and as he leaves he bids them enjoy what is left themselves. On 
the afternoon of the fifth day he arrives home with his two baskets of 
berries. He calls to his wife and says: ‘Has your father any cedar- 
plates (Qdptyoit/) % * The wife answers that he has, and brings liiiu one. 
On this he now pours out the yellow berries, some of which have the 
little needles of the spruce still sticking to them. The basket of red 
berries lie gave to his wife and sister-in-law. He then presents the dish 
of yellow berries to liis father-in-law, saying as he docs so, ‘Here, Saq, 
are the berries you desired : they have cost me some trouble to procure 
for you.* The old shaman grumbled w’hen lie saw how few they seemed. 

‘ It is interesting to note that a myth of the Ilaida (Queen Charlotte Islanders) 
makes the wren, called taIso by them Qit or the ripencr ol the^ wild berries 

She is invoked among them in a song the words of which I have given in the original 
vi^ith a frefe translation in my notes on Stories and JBelx'fs (see Second Report 

of the Ethnological Survey of Canada, 1898), 
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‘ I could eat twice that quantity/ said he. But to his surprise he finds 
the fruit more than he can consume. Eac as many as he will, some still 
remain on the platter. Presently he begins to cough and spit. Some of 
the spruce needles have got into his throat and ho cannot dislodge them. 
Between his spasms of coughing he cries out : ‘ Ah ! son-in-law, you 
have beaten me this time.’ Saying this his eye (for it seems he possessed 
but one) begins to start from his head, and presently a young hemlock- 
spruce burst through his crown and speedily grew into a big tree. 
MEn-tlE-Saie'lEm then called his wife and sister-in-law, and said to them : 
‘ We will go away and leave your wicked father now.’ They forthwith 
pack up their belongings and start off. When they get outside of the 
house MEn-tlE-Saic'lEm gives a great kick to the back of it, and the 
whole structure falls in and is transformed into a big rock with the tree 
that grew from the old shaman’s head still standing up, and apparently 
growing out of it. 

This boulder, which tlu* Indians us(*d to look upon as an enchanted 
rock, is said to be situated near Nanaimo. Evaui now the older Tiulians 
holievo that the shaman is still shut up in it. Tlmy d<‘clare they can 
sometimes hear him saying, ^ You ha\o beaten mo this time, son-in-law,’ 
and if any one passing by on the water w(‘re to revile it, or call it 
opprobrious names, such as ‘ old one-eye,’ they believe a tempest similar 
to that the old shaman brought upon JVlEn-tlE-Saic'lEin when he went 
after the loon would immediately arise and drown all in the canoe. 

From the fact that this rock is .situated within the borders of the 
SnamaimuQ, as well as from the hero’s name being doubtful Sk'qO'mic, 
it is pretty certain this story has been borrowed from the SnamaimuQ. 


Te Qoitcltd'l, the Soyont-alai/er, 

A long time ago many people lived at S tarn is, a village at the mouth 
of the Sk*q5'mic River. The son of tho chief had just been married. 
The night following the marriage, just before daybreak, the old people 
heard the cry of I'e Slno'ilkai (a huge double-headed water- serpent) as he 
passed from one side of the mountain to the other. The old people woke 
up the young couple who were sleeping together by throwing cold w.atcr 
over them, and told the young man that he ought to get up and go aft(*r 
the Slno'tlkai. The youth was deeply offended at this treatment on his 
wedding night, and would not at first stir ; but presently he said to his 
wife, ‘ I will do what they wish. I will follow the Slno'tlkai and kill it. 
Don’t be alarmed during my absence. I shall be away only four days.’ 
He was really absent four years, though the years seemed to him as 
days. So he got up and took his bow aiul arrows and blanket and went 
after the serpent. When he came upon the creature’s trail the stench 
which it had left behind it in its passage was .so terrible, and tho buzzing 
of the flies which the smell had attracted so annoying, that ho was 
obliged to keep some distance off. From timo to time as he went along 
he bathed himself. After a while he carno upon the serpent, which was 
lying lengthwise across a small lake. Its heads rose up on one side, and 
its tail on the other. Qoitcita'l would not bathe in this lakf3 where the 
serpent lay, but sought out another spot a little way off. The serpent 
stayed here testing the lake’s capacity for the space of two whole days 
as it seemed to Qoitcita'l. In reality a whole year thus passed away. 
It then went on again followed by Qoitcita'l as before, who bathed 
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himself frequently as he went along. They came to several other small 
lakes, all of which the serpent tried as before, but none of them was 
big enough for its purpose. Thus the third year passed, which to 
Qoitcita'l seemed as another day. At last the serpent came to a lake 
large enough for it to swim about in. Into this the Sino'tlkai dived. On 
the edge of the lake Qoitcita'l built himself a house and watched the 
serpent which from time to time came to the surface of the water to 
disport itself. One night Qoitcita'l dreamt that he killed the serpent 
with a big heavy spear made of resinous pine-wood. In his dream he 
seemed to be in a large canoe, and he possessed two of these heavy 
spears. So when he awoke he built himself a canoe, and made a couple 
of spears after the fashion of those he had seen in his dream. When he 
had finished his canoe he launched it on the lake. The serpent was not 
visible at the time, so he allowed the canoe to drift about as it would. 
By-and-by the serpent came to the surface again at some little distance 
from Qoitcita'l. lie at emeo paddled (|uietly towards it. Th(i serpent’s 
two large heads were now raised in the air with its great mouths agape. 
When it opened its mouths it was like the opening of two fiery ov(*ns ; 
and the cries it made on these occasions were exceedingly terrifying. 
Qoitcita'l paddled towards the nearest of the heads .and struck it just 
at the junction of the neck with one of his spears which remained sticking 
in it. Jle then hastily paddled towards the other and did the same with 
it, and the serpent .sank to the bottom of the lake. Qoitcita'l there- 
upon wont into a trance and remained in that condition for some time. 
While he was in this state the water of the lake rose up and carried him 
to the top of a high mountain. When he came out of his trance, in 
which he had learnt many secrets and much strange knowledge, he 
looked intently at the water which immediately began to sink, and in 
a little while the whole lake was dry. He now descended the mountain 
and got down to the bed of the lake across which he perceived, stretching 
from side to side, the trail of the serpent’s bones. These were now clean 
and free from fiesh, and some of them were curiously shaped. Some 
had the form of swords, and some of blanket- pins or brooches. Ho took 
possession of two of these — one of the sword kind and one of the brooch 
kind — and returned to his house on the edge of the lake. Having now 
accomplished his task he determined to return home. He accordingly 
.sets his face homewards. To get homo lie had first to pass over many 
mountains and rivers. One day he perceived a flock of mountain- sheep 
on a ridge before him. Thereupon he takes his new sword, which 
possessed magic properties, and waves it in the air, and all the sheep 
straightway fall down dead. Ho now skins them all, and dries their 
hides. When they are dried ho packs them up and takes tlKuu with 
him. There are many hundrt'ds of them, but his m;igic enables him to 
carry tliem all easily. As he journeyed on he came to a certain mountain 
which it was necessary for liim to cro.ss Hut his passage o\ er tliis was 
hindered by the presence of a huge snail which barred his way whenever 
he sought to cross it. Ho tried every means to pass this creature, but 
always failed. At last it occurred to him to use the Sino tlkai-bone 
brooch, which like the sword possessed magic properties, lie now points 
this at the snail, and it immediately shrivels up like a green leaf in the 
fire, and dies. At last after much travelling lie conies to the head of 
the Sk qS'mic River, at the mouth of which his own village is situated. 
Between the head and the mouth of the river there are many 6'kummilq^ 
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or villages, which he has to pass on his way. The first village was on the 
side of the river opposite to his own. When he got over against it 
he covered himself with a white blanket and sat down to rest and 
await events. The people of the village soon perceive him and cry out 
to one another wondering what the strange white object is. Said one to 
the other, ‘ Let us go and see what this white thing is on the other side 
of the river.* They all come down to the river’s edge. Qoitcita'l now 
stands up and waves his magic sword in the air, and all the people 
shrivel up as the snail had done, and fall down dead. He now crossed 
over the river and took a Qak o lstEn^ or large basket used for gathering 
herbs, and filled this with the leaves of certain plants and herbs. He 
then broke these up and bruised them, and made therefrom some 
powerful medicine the magic properties of which he had learned in his 
trance. With this he sprinkles all the dead, and they are immediately 
restored to life again. After this the people take a number of canoes 
and construct from them a large raft. t)n this they place Qoitcital and 
present him with a great number of blankets. They also give him one of 
the girls of the village for a wife. Qoitcita'l accompanied by some of the 
people of the village now goes down the river. At every village they 
come to Qoitcita'l kills all the inhabit, ants by waving his sword as ln' 
had done at the first place, and afterwards restores them to life. At 
each stopping-place he is presented with many gifts, and a girl for wife, 
and some of the people accompany him ; so that by the time he has 
reached his own village the raft is loaded with people and presents, and 
ho possesses nearly two score wives. ^ When he arrived at Sta'mis he 
does the same there as at all the other places and kills everybody, Ins 
own parents and first wife included. Then he brings them all back again 
to life except his wife. Ho does this to impress the people with his 
power. His wife had taken another husband, and so to punish her for 
her want of trust in him he would not restore her to life. He now takes 
all his new wives and presents into his father’s big house. A great 
feast is then held and all the visitors are generously entertained for 
many days. There was no scarcity of food or game, for Qoitcita'l had 
only to go into the woods and vave his magic sword before him and 
everything immediately fell dead at his feet. iVom this time on Qoitcita'l 
became a great man and the chief of his ukicuiunq. 

Te Sudqwd’otlf or the Deserted Yovlh. 

A youth was once undergoing his hwaiyaaot, or training for medicine- 
man. He had led an isolated life in tlio forest, according to the custom 
of novices, for some time*, and liad eaten no food for several days. Now 
it happened that just at this time there w\as a scarcity of food in the 
village to which he belong(‘d, and a party of girls had gone into the 
woods to dig [Pttris aqtiilina) for food for themselves. They 

had secured some roots and had roasted and oaten them in tlie woods, 
throwing aside the hard cores.'^ 

As the youth was wandering round in the woods he came upon the 

^ Wives acquired in this way are called by a special name to distinguish them 
from those obtained in the ordinary manner. This teim is AteHWnth.'tn^ and means 
‘ presented ’ or * freely given.’ 

2 The edible i)art of this root when roasted, my informant stated, is very like in 
substance and appearance the flesh or meat of the cocoa-nut. The outer part only 
is eateU, the inner part being a hard core, which is thrown aside. In times of 
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Spot where the girls had roasted their fern-roots. All around him lay 
the discarded cores. The sight of these was too much for the young 
man’s hungry stomach, and he sought to appease his cravings for food by 
gnawing at some of them. This occurred towards the end of his training. 
When he had completed his k'uxiiyd'sdt he returned to the village. Now 
when the elders of the village learnt that the girls had been in the woods 
roasting Sgo'tluk* near where the youth was undergoing his training it 
entered their minds that he might break his fast upon the remains of 
their meal. So when he returned home his parents undertook to test 
him. They did this by drawing scarifying knives all over his body. In 
the process one of the fern-root cores was drawn out of his flesh, at sight 
of which his father was shocked and scandalised. He informs the people 
of his discovery, telling them he is greatly ashamed and grieved at his 
son’s wicked deception. It is decided that he must go back to the woods 
and go through the whole procedure from beginning to end over again. 
So he returns to the training-ground and enters upon a second course of 
fasting and exercise. No one expresses any sorrow for the youth except 
his old grandmother, who cries when she learns that he is sent back in 
disgrace to repeat his trying ordeal once more. Among the personal 
belongings of the young man was a little dog which was much attached 
to him. This dog the old grandmother called to her side one day, and 
told it that the people had determined to go away from the village and 
abandon her grandson, who had disgraced them by breaking his fast 
during his k waiya'sot. ‘ When your master returns,’ said she to the dog, 
* he will And the village deserted and all the tires out. I am very sorry 
for him and want to help him all I can. I intend to keep all the cores of 
my fcjQO'tluk and make them into charcoal and bury it in a big clam-shell, 
and when my grandson returns you can tell him where to find it, so that 
lie will not be without fire, ^ You must stay behind when the people go, 
and wait for your master and do as I instruct you. When I liave buried 
it I will show you the spot.’ 

It was as tlio old woman had told the dog. The whole village felt 
that they could not harbour a youth who had brought sucli shame upon 
them, and so, at the suggestion of Sk*auk*, the Raven, they determined to 
go away to another camp and leave the youth to his own resources. To 
make their desertion of him the more complete and exemplary, when they 
are ready to start they take water and pour it upon all the tires and so 
put them dead out, Ju^t before they did this the old grandmother, unob- 
served by any one, converted her fern-root cores into charcoal and buried 
it in a clam shell near one of the posts of the dwelling, and bade the dog, 
which was observing her, remember wlicre to bid his master look for it. 
They all now go away, taking their belongings with them, the little dog 
alone remaining behind. Some time afterwards the youth, having com- 
pleted his coui’so of training, returns once more to his home. When he 
perceives the abandoned state of the village he quickly comprehends what 
has happened, and walks up and down, crying, feeling heart-broken at 
their desertion of him. His little dog tried again and again to attract his 

scarcity and famine the Indians had frequent recourse to these roots, and dug up 
and ate large quantities of them, the old people and children having little else 
indeed to subsist upon. 

* It would appear from the precaution hero taken by the old grandmother that 
the preservation of fire was a iruitter of supreme importance in the early days of the 
tribe, and the piocuring of it afresh a task of much difficulty and trouble. 
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attention and lead him to the spot where the buried cores were smoulder- 
ing in the clam-shell ; but for a long time his master would take no notice 
of him. Presently, when his grief had somewhat subsided, the importunity 
of the dog and its unusual behaviour aroused his attention. For the dog, 
on perceiving that it had at length attracted its master’s notice, had run 
to the foot of the post where the fire was secreted and begun vigorously 
scratching there, looking up at its master the while and barking excitedly. 
Said the youth to himself : ‘ I believe my grandmother has buried some- 
thing there for me.* He then went to the spot and speedily discovered 
the hidden charcoal, with which he soon made himself a big fire. He 
now made a bow and some arrows for himself, and shot many small birds 
and chipmunks {Tamias striatus)^ and from the skin of these, when dry, 
he made himself a garment to cover his nakedness.^ After this he makes 
a big box in front of the house, in which he sits and looks about him. 

One morning just about sunrise he is sitting with his gay robe wrapped 
about him, when he peiyieives the Sun coming down to him. When his 
visitor got near he said to SQoqwa'otl : ‘ That’s a fine coat you have on. 
I would like to make an exchange with you. My garment has magic 
qualities, and whoever wears it need never want for food.’ ‘All right,’ 
said the youth, ‘ I’ll exchange with you. I am badly in want of a coat 
of that kind just now.’ The exchange is forthwith made, and each puts 
on the other’s garment. Then, said the Sun to the youth, ‘ If you dip 
one corner of my cloak in the water when you want something to eat, you 
will always be able to obtain any amount of slau'it (herrings). Be 
careful not to dip too much of the garment in, or the fish will choke the 
stream.’ After this the Sun returned to his own country, carrying with 
him the youth’s cloak. On the morrow SQoqwa'otl goes down to the 
water to try the ‘ medicine ’ of his new garment. He dips one corner in 
as the Sun had instructed him, and immediately the water swarmed with 
fine fat herrings. He straightway makes a tli'taruRn — a kind of rake, on 
the spikes of which the fish are impaled as it is drawn through the water. 
With this he catches great quantities of the fish, after which he threads 
them on strings and hangs them up to dry. He continues at his task till 
he has filled his father’s house with them. In like manner he then pro- 
ceeds to fill the houses of all the others in the village except Sk'auh the 
Haven’s. Ho had become aware by some moans that the proposition to 
desert him originated with the Raven, so he would not give him any 
herrings. On the contrary, he filled his house with the stinking, rotting 
entrails of the fish he had cleaned, by way of taking his revenge upon 
him. When be had stocked all the houses with dried herrings, K'UVk'a, 
the Crow, paid a visit to the village one day, and, being hungry, soon dis- 
covered the entrails of the herrings and began eating them. When 
SQoqwa'otl perceived the Crow, he asked him if he knew where the people 
of his village had settled, and whether he had seen his grandmother. 
, Yes,’ answered the Crow, ‘ I know where your people went. They are 
living on the other side of the water, and every day I hear your grand- 
mother crying for you.’ ‘ Ah ! ’said the youth, ‘I am sorry for my grand- 
mother, and I want you to take these four herrings and give them to her, 
when she is outside and nobody is looking, and tell her to come over here, 
where there is now plenty of food. I know they haven’t much over 

* During his k*waiya'sdt the novice must wear no clothes. He must go entirely 
naked the whole time. 
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there.’ The Crow undertook to do as the youth requested, and started off 
on his mission. He finds the old woman sitting in the bow of a canoe 
crying to herself. He alights on the edge of the canoe and cries out to 
her in the following words : ‘ A'V/g, k'dq^ tE tcatcEhVtltEn tE 
kaq ' ^ ‘ Plenty, plenty food where your grandson is, plenty.’ He then 
disgorges the four herrings which he had carried in his gullet. The old 
woman quickly comprehends the message her grandson had sent by the 
Crow, secretes the fish on her person, and goes home. At night, when .all 
were .abed and, .as she supposed, asleep, the old woman approached the 
fire and in the shadow of the big night log produced the herrings and 
began to roast them over the embers. She thought that no one would 
observe her at this time ; but it so h.appened that one of the children 
woke up and saw her. The child lay near the father’s head, which was 
raised some little distance from the bed by the head-rest, thus leaving a 
space between his neck and the bed. Looking through this space, the 
child observed the grandmother cooking and eating her herrings. She 
presently roused her father and told him what the old woman was doing. 
The savoury smell had by this time filled the whole building and aroused 
everybody. The father deiiiands from the old woman how she came by 
the herrings she had been stealthily cooking. At first she made no reply, 
and he had to ask her the same question three times before she would 
respond. She then told him that the fish came from her deserted grand- 
son, and that the Crow had brought them to her that afternoon with the 
message that there were plenty more at the old village. On the following 
morning the chief calls all the people together and tells them of the herring 
incident, and that his son whom they had deserted was living at the old 
village in plenty. He proposes that they shall all return thither, as food 
is scarce in their present quarters. It was agreed that they all return. 
Ho they started off for their old okwum aq in their canoes and in due time 
arrived at the lan(ling-])laces. They e.ame in single file, one c.inoe behind 
another. As they drcjw near the shore, the youth donned his ■wonder- 
working cloak. To those approaching he now had the glorious, resplen- 
dent a])pearance of the noonday sun. They could not look upon him as 
he Silt in front of his dwelling for the dazzling splendour of his garment. 
Leforo they handed, those who had kEnihymai (d.aughters) dressed them 
in their best and gayest blankets, for the purpose of presenting them to 
the youth as wives. Among these w^as Raven, who had two daughters. 
These he not only dressed in their best bhankets, but also painted their 
foreheads. Presently, when all were ready, they landed, and the chief led 
forward his daughter and oflered her to the young Shaman as his wife. 
The others in turn did likewise. Raven .among the rest. He accepts .all 
but Raven’s daughters. These ho scornfully rejects, and tells R.aven to 
keep them, that he doesn’t want them, and will have nothing to do with 
them. lie then bade tht* people go to their old dwellings and they would 
find plenty of food awaiting them there. His many wives he takes to his 
own house. When Raven and his rt*jected d.aughters arrive at their home 

* 'J’hi.s is not t^ood Sk-qo'iuic. The crow is supposed to ha\e mangled it some- 
what. In coriect Hk-qo'mic the expression would be thus rcndeied : A’vJy, tK 
Htraie'tiKn ti: th's-7iK ti: hdq. It is possible that this story is not of Sk-qo'mic 

origin, bonco the dilTereiicc in the form of the expression. I called luy informant’s 
.attention to this, but his explanation was that this was tlic crow’s way of t.alking. 

The old Indians always banked up their fires, before retiring for the night, with 
one or more big logs. These ke^^t the lire smouldering till morning. 
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they find it full of the stinking entrails of the fish with which Sgoqwa^otl 
had filled their neighbours* dwellings. They are so hungry that they are 
fain to appease the cravings of their stomach by eating the foetid mass. 
Thus did SQoqwa'otl revenge himself upon Raven for his part in the 
people*s desertion of him. 

When everybody had once more assembled about his dwelling 
SQoqwa'otl invites them to come down to the water’s edge with him. 
Upon their arrival there he turns his cloak about and dips one corner of 
it into the water, and immediately the spot teems with fish. At first the 
people are too astonished to seize the fish, but presently they fill their 
canoes with them. From that time onward the people of this village 
never lacked for food, and SQoqwa'otPs cloak brought him much honour 
and renown, and he became a great man among them. 

SinEnatlf or the Story of the Chief" s Daughter. 

The chief of a certain large village once possessed a big dog. This 
dog was not a common dog. He was really a wizard, who had assumed 
this form for evil purposes of his own, though no one in the village was 
aware of the fact. One night he stole to the bed of the chief’s daughter 
and ravished her in her sleep. When some little time had passed the 
girl found herself with child without any knowledge of the person who 
had brought this shame upon her. Suspecting that her ravisher would 
visit her again, she takes some red paint and mountain- sheep’s tallow, and, 
mixing the two into a paste, smears the palms of her liands with it. 
Before she has discovered the author of her trouble her father perceives 
her condition and questions her concerning it. She is unable to give him 
any satisfactory explanation, and he is much grieved and ashamed. The 
following night the dog- wizard visits her again, but before he leaves her 
on this occasion she presses lier paint-sineared hand upon his shoulders. 
In the morning, when all the young men of the tribe are engaged in their 
exercise on the village ground, she scrutinises their backs and sliouidors 
to see if any of them bear the imprint of her hands in red paint. She 
passes them all in review before her, but cannot perceive the sign she is 
looking for on any of them. The evening of that same day tlie dog is 
lying before the fire, and the girl, wisliing to occupy the dog’s place, takes 
a stick and tries to drive it away. At first the dog will not stir, but 
eventually it consents to get up and move off. As it does so, she is greatly 
surprised to see marked upon its shoulders the imprint of a pair of hands 
in red paint. In her astonishment she cries out, ‘ Oh ! my father, I have 
discovered my ravisher. Look at the dog’s shoulders ; it must be he.* 
The father looks at the dog and perceive.s the paint-marks upon his back. 
‘Very well, daughter,’ said he ; ‘if that is the father of your child you 
cannot live with me any longer.’ Thereupon the chief goes some little dis- 
tance from the village and builds his daughter a house apart by itself. When 
it is ready he sends her to live there. The chief is greatly ashamed ; and 
when later his daughter gives birth to twelve puppies he is so deeply 
mortified by the whole circumstance that he calls his people together and 
tells them that he wishes to go away out of sight and sound of his dis- 
graced daughter and her unnatural offspring, and proposes a change of 
settlement. They agree to his plan, and presently all pack up their 
belongings, take their canoes, and paddle away to a near village. Near 
their old settlement is a point of» land or promontory {Sk''utuk8-F.n, cf. 
radical for nose) stretching out some way into the water and hiding the 
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view beyond. They determine to settle beyond this point, where tliey 
will be out of sight of their old camp. In the meantime the poor deserted 
girl does the best she can in her lonely state for her strange family. Of 
the twelve puppies two only arc females, all the rest are males. When 
they are old enough to run about the mother returns with 1 hem to her 
father’s house in the abandoned village. One evening she split some 
pitch-wood for torches, and, lighting one of these, she went down to the 
beach to dig for clams. She had not long been engaged at her task when 
she heard sounds of singing and dancing coming from the village. She 
rushes back to see what it all means, and as she nears her own dwelling 
perceives the sounds to come from it. At the door one of the two young 
bitches is standing. When the latter sees her mother approaching she 
warns the others within the house, and the sounds at once cease. The 
mother’s suspicions are, however, roused, and when she enters the house 
she asks them who had been singing. She gets no response to her question 
from the puppies, who are now speechless. She is sure, however, she 
had heard the sound of human voices, which indeed she had, for her 
progeny partook of the wizard -nature of their father, and had the power 
to throw o/r their dog-natures at wdll. This they had done in their 
mother’s absence, and had sung and danced to the following words : ‘ Our 
mother thinks we are dogs, but we know better.’ This they repeated 
many times. As soon as the sister who was watching inform eel them 
that their mother was rc'turning they sto[)ped their singing and dancing, 
put on their dog-skin coverings, which they had thrown aside for the 
occasion, and resumed the form and character of puppies once more. 
Hence when their mother questioned them they made no response. After 
looking round the place she returned to her work on the beach. This 
time she took a mat with her. AV’hen she got to the beach she 
stuck the torch in the mud and made to go on with her digging as 
before. Her intention was, however, to return to the house unobserved, 
and le;irn if possible the meaning of the dan<*iiig and singing she had 
l)(*ard before, and which now began again as soon as she had got to the 
be.acli. To this end she took her (cl.'im-digger) and, planting it 

(irmly in the ground beliind the llaining toroli, hung upon it tlie mat she 
liad brought for the purpose, thus shutting ofl’ the light from the village, 
and causing a line of shadow to appear between the beaeh and the house. 
Under cover of this she stealthily makes her way back to her dwelling. 
She sees one of the bitches standing in the doorway as before, but, being 
in the deep shadow of the mat, she herself is not seen by the watcher. 
She is thus able to get close to the building. She steals round behind it 
and peeps in through some chink in the wall, and is greatly astonished to 
see all her children, except the watcher at the door, in human guise, with 
their dog- raiment thrown aside. She enters suddenly from the rear,^ and 
before they are aware of her presence, pounces upon their dog-garments 
and casts them into the lire, where they are quickly consumed. TJius she 
breaks the wizard’s charm and overcomes his ‘medicine,’ and her children 
retain thereafter their human form. She now reproaches tliciii for the 
deception they had practised upon her. * It is entirely due to you and 
your dog disguises,’ said she, ‘ that I have been deserted by all my people 
and left in my present forlorn condition.’ They all listen in silence for 

* As the old liouses had but one door or means of ingress and egress, this entrance 
on the part of the mother from behind is not clear. My narrator was himself av are 
of this discrepancy, but was unable to explain it. 
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some time, and then the eldest boy says they are sorry for her and will 
now help her and make her happy and comfortable. ‘ 0 mother ! ' said he, 
‘ I know what I will do for you : I will become a great hunter and kill 
lots of mountain-goats for you.* The second then chimes in ‘ O mother ! 
I know what I will do : I will build you a nice house with carved posts * 
The third then says, ‘ O mother ! 1 will become a great fisher 

and catch lots of whales and seals, In like manner each declares in 

turn what he intends to do tv^r her. The fourth would be a canoe- builder 
and build them all canoes. Tlie fifth a bear-hunter and bring them many 
bear -skins. The sixth a song-maker and dancer and make songs and 
dances. The seventh a bird- hunter and bring home many birds. The 
eighth a transformer (suiwe'n) and wonder-worker. The ninth would be 
a great chief and look after everything belonging to the village. The 
tenth would do a little of everything — in short, would become a * Jack-of- 
all-trades.’ The mother listened to them all without making any remark. 
The two girls now chimed in, and the elder declared that she would be a 
great basket-maker and make all kinds of baskets for her mother ; and 
the younger, that she would be a berry and root gatherer and keep 
the house supplied with berries and roots. The day following they 
undertook the special task they had allotted themselves. Tlie hunters 
brought liome their different kinds of gameKS and presented it to th(*ir 
mother, while each of the others presented her with some specimen of 
their craft or handiwork. From this time onward they lived in comfort and 
happiness. One day the mother, fearing they might on some occasion go 
round the point of land and come in contact with her former associates 
and friends, with whom she now desired to have no dealings, warned 
them ne\crtogo in that direction or they would get into trouble and 
danger. This caution served but to awaken their curiosity, and one day, 
when they were out on the water in their canoes, one of them remarked to 
the others, ‘ I believe that village round the point belongs to our mother's 
people ; let us go round and see.' The others agreeing, they make for 
their grandfather’s settlement. It was then early in the day, and in 
their canoes they had many seal which the fisher brother had caught that 
morning. When they had got round the point they perceived an old man 
sitting on the beach. They direct their canoes towards him and land 
close by. The old man ob.served their movements, but did not speak to 
them. Presently one of them acco.sts him in these words : ‘We think 
our grandfather lives here and we have come over to s(‘e ; can you tell 
us ? ' The old man then asks them wh(‘re they come from. Tliey tell 
him, from behind the point, where they live alone with their nn>ther. The 
old man, who is really the chief, tJieir grandfather, perceived at once that 
they must be his daughter’s children who were born as puppies, and 
declares himself to them, telling them he is their grandfather whom they 
are seeking. They are glad to learn this, and present him with all the 
seals they had brought in their canoes. The old chief now calls some of 
his people and instructs tliem to unload the visitors’ canoes and bring the 
seals up to his hou.se. Jfe is feeling very joyful and happy (tsa'stauq). 

* Come into my house, grandchildren,' .said he to his grandsons, ‘ and let 
me tell my people of your arrival.' They follow him into his big house, 
where the rc.st of the people .soon assemble. The old man pre.sently 
informs them that the strangers are his grandsons, the children of liis 
deserted daughter, and proposes that they shall all go back to the old 
settlement. The idea is accepted, and he tells his grandsons that they 
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will return to the old village, and will arrive there with all their belong- 
ings early next morning. The young men then bid him good-bye, and set 
out to return to their mother to tell her the news. It is late in the day 
when they arrive, and their long and unusual absence has caused her 
much worry and anxiety. She has almost given them up for lost when 
they are seen approaching the landing. She questions them concerning 
their delay, and learns that they have visited her father and given him 
all their seals {d'mq\ and that ho and all the rest are coming back to 
occupy their old quarters on the morrow. Next morning, while they are 
busy preparing to receive them, the son, who was a sldvjeit^ said to his 
mother : ‘ What will you do to the people to morrow, mother ? I know 
what I shall do to make them feel my power.’ His mother made no reply, 
but, knowing her son’s wonder-working abilities, she was curious to see 
what he would do. Presently the canoes were seen approaching the chief 
landing-place. When they were almost near enough to land, the slFnvr'n 
began to exercise his magic power, and caused a strong out-flowing 
current to take the canoes and carry them f.ir out into the gulf and then 
bring them back again. This he did four times before he would allow them 
to land, and it w’as evening when they left their canoes. The sons now 
make their mother sit down in the foreground of the village on an elevated 
seat and pile up heaps of blankets by her side. The sixth son then opened 
the reception ceremonies with special songs and dances. In the first 
dance two bears appear — ono a cinnamon {k'tlahvm) and the other a black 
bear This was a bear dance. These are followed by mountain- 

goats, after wliich all the brothers dance and sing together. The second 
brother, who was skilled in carving, danced in a mask of his own carving.^ 
The visitors, who had lernained in their canoes, looked on, and pronounced 
the entertainment a groat success and the character-dancing very fine. 
After these performances are over the people land, bring up their belong- 
ings, and occupy their old quarters in the village. From this time 
onward they live together in amity, and the ten brothers are accorded 
by general consent the rank of chiefs.'^ 

Stori/ (tf Sui'i Is, the Copper-man, 

Once there were two brothers named A'tsaian and Cuk9uklako's. 
Each one had six .sons. All the sons were fine tall men except one. 
The youngest son of Oukc^'iiklako's was somewhat deformed, having a 
large protuberance on one side of his stomach. One day all twelve of 
the youths started off into the mountains. They climbed three successive 

^ The Sk'qomic used formcily, according to Chief James of Stamis, to indulge in 
dramatic entertainments of the kind det*ciibed in this '.tory, which has apparently 
been evolved from the tribal consciou.sness to account for the origin of these particu- 
lar masqueradings in which the participants appear under the guise of bears, moun- 
tain-goats, &c. I was not able to learn that the right to particii^te in these 
character-dances belonged to any ])articular family or gens 

^ The bestowal of the rank of chiefs as a mark of honour and esteem upon the 
ten sons of the chief’s daughter, as lieiv related, bears out the statements of my 
informants on social customs — vi/.. that children of a chief’s daughter take the rank 
of their father. Although their luoiher w.as a smemVtl or ‘princess,’ they could not 
take her rank, as their father was of inferior birth. The conferring of this special 
privilege upon the wizard’s sons shows us also, however, that men of inferior class, 
by possession and exercise of superior n.atural gifts, or by the performance of public 
services, could upon occasion be elevated by tribal consent to the rank of chiefs, as 
in the case of Te SQoqwa'otl, the hero of the story of that name. 
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mountains, and after they had passed the third they saw in the distance 
before them, on the brow of the opposite slope, a strange d'kwumuq 
(village). As they stood regarding it and wondering what people lived 
there, they presently observed a man rolling a big copper ring down the 
mountain-slope opposite them, and, as soon as it had reached the bottom, 
drawing it back again with his breath. When they saw this beautiful 
I’ing, which glinted and shone in the sunlight, they determined to possess 
themselves ^of it. To this end they adopted the following plan : The 
eldest of ATsaian’s sons was to go down into the valley to the spot 
where the ring stopped, and seize it when next it cnme down. The 
brother next to him was to follow after, but was not to go so far. All 
the rest were to do likewise, each being some little distance from the 
other, the deformed youth being last and consequently nearest home. 
They adopted this plan to make sure of securing the ring, being all 
quite well aware that its owner would not lightly part with it, and 
that the attempt might end disastrously for some of them. A little 
while after each had taken his place the ring came rolling down the 
hill again. As soon as it reached the bottom, the youth stationed there 
sprang out of his hiding-place and caught it up and immediately ran 
towards his next brother with it. As he ran he found himself impeded 
ill his movements by the breath of the man who was pulling the ring 
back again, and he had great difficulty in getting along. The owner of 
the ring perceived that something had gone amiss with it, and came 
down to see what was the matter. He soon discovered the youth 
struggling off with his ring, and straightway made after him to recover 
his treasure. By this time the young man had reached the spot where 
his second brother was hiding, and just as the wizard was about to seize 
him he threw it to this brother, who immediately ran with it towards the 
next. Being fresh, this one made a good start, the more so as the wizard 
stopped to punish his brother by cutting out his heart. This he ate as 
the youth fell dead at his feet. He tlien started after the othei*, and 
came up to him just as ho got to the next brother and passed the ring 
on to him. This one met the .same fate as his elder brother, and lik<‘- 
wi.se had his heart cut out and eaten. And thus it was with all of tluMii 
except the last, who, as soon as he obtained possession of the ring, took 
the lump which caused his deformity from his side and threw it at the 
wizard. Thereupon a dense fog arose, and while his pursuer tried in vain 
to find him he hasttmed homewards, recrossed the three intervening 
mountains safely, and presently got near tlie village. As ho^ approached, 
he called out to his father Cukguklako's and to his uncle A'tsaiaii that 
all his brothers and cousins were killed. His father and uncle were in 
the house at the time, and when they heard him shouting they climbed 
up through the smoke-hole ‘ to the roof to hear what it was he was 
saying. As soon as they understood the full import of his terrible news 
they threw themselves down into the fire to mark their deep grief, ^ 
whereupon their eyes shot out like fiery sparks and went, the right ones 
northwards, and the left ones southwards. Immediately upon this the 

’ This description seem.s to suggest a ‘ keekwilec -house' rather than the ordinary 
lam of the Sk’qo'mic. Some of the uj)per Sk*q<Vmic ap|.ear to have ma le u.sc of 
the koekwilee-hquse. one of their villages being known by the term Sk und'n, 
wliich in Sk'qo'rnic signifies a keekwiiec-liou.se. 

* This practice would appear to have been unusual I cannot recall that it has 
been recorded of any of our B.C. Indians before. 
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day became clear and fine. TJie youth now enters the house and relates 
his own and his brothers’ and cousins’ adventures, and displays the 
wonderful copper ring. A'tsaian takes the ring from the lad, and says : 

‘ T know what we will do with this hoop. I will hammer it down thin 
into a copper cloth for armour.’ He therewith takes the ring and 
hammers it down till it is as thin as a piece of cloth. They now 
determine to go over the mountains to the strange village and have 
their revenge upon the wizard. A'tsaian wraps the copper cloth ^ about 
his body and fastens upon his head a pair of mountain- sheep horns, and 
thus equipped they all three start out. They make for a clift’ opposite 
the wizard’s village. When they have reached this spot (^‘uk^uklako's 
and his son hide themselves, while A'tsaian walks to and fro on the 
edge of the cliff on all-fours as if he were a mountain-sheep grazing on 
the herbage. He is soon discovered by the wizard, who, ^taking him for 
a sheep, tires his arrows at him. The copper cove.riiig A'tsaian has on 
prevents the arrows from piercing or injuring him. Aft('r the wizard 
had shot all his arrows he climbed the dill* to see why the sheep had not 
fallen. He walks backwards and forwards upon the brow of the cUtf 
picking up his arrows. As be <loes this, A'tsaian runs at him and prods 
him with his horns, and finally pushes him o\er the clilV so that ho falls 
clown and is killed. Tukc^uklako's and his sou now come out of their 
hiding-place, and the three descend the clitf to where the wizard’s body is 
lying. They now proceed to cut him open, and inside they find the 
eleven hearts of their dead children. These they take and convey to 
their original places in the bodies of theii* sons. They then make some 
powerful medicine and restore the youths to life again, after which they 
all proceed home. When they reach their own village, A'tsaian converts 
the copper cloth into the figure of a boy, whom by ihci utterance of 
magic words he presently brings to life. Tliis boy grows into a powerful 
man and becomes a great and famous hunter. Being made from copper 
gives him a decided advantage (jver other men, for, however much he 
falls or is knocked about, he is never hurt or injured. Ho is known by 
the name Sac Us. 


Ti: ShauL'f the liaren. 

Once upon a time Raven lived by liimself in a village of his own. 
Near by his dwelling was a stream in whicli he had set his salmon- trap. 
Oiie day, on going to the trap, he found a fine salmon in it. When he 
took it home, and was cutting it open, lie perceived that it contained two 
tUi'di (milt, or soft roe). He is deliglited, and dances about witli joy and 
cTies Ka ! Ka ! 8ays he now to himself, ‘Tliey shall be my wives.’ He 
hangs tlie tlkoi upon the bc'ains of liis house, but cooks and cats the 
.salmon, leaving only the tail end of it. Having eaten so heartily, he feels 
dull and sleepy, and tlirows himself down by the lire, with liis back 
towards it, and goes to sleep. While ho sleeps he calls to tlie tlkoi to 
come down from the beam on which they are hung. They come down 
and are changed into two comely young women with ^ cry white soft skins. 
They laugh at Raven, and make fun of his scorching back and feet, which 
are cracking from the effects of the heat. They presently look about for 

* In the Diary of Captain Vancouver, in his remarks on the Sk qG'mic, he makes 
brief mention of their ‘copper garments.’ The allusion receives some light from 
this story. These * garments ’ were probably of this kind. 
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something to eat, but can discover nothing but the scanty remains of 
Raven^s meal, the salmon tail. This they quickly dispose of, Raven 
continuing to sleep heavily all the while. Said one to the other, ‘ I wish 
I could find Skauk*'s comb ; I should like to comb my hair.* The other 
expressed the same wish, and they both look round for Raven’s comb. 
Presently they discover a little basket containing what they sought, as 
well as other of Skauk*’s belongings, such as needles, paint, tfec. This 
they appropriate. They comb their hair and paint their faces, laughing 
all the time at the slumbering Raven, who is snoring heavily. Said one, 
‘ What is the good of a husband with cracked feet and back ? Let us go 
away and leave him.’ The other agrees, and they start off, carrying 
Raven’s little basket and its contents with them. The day is very hot. 
They walk along the beach at the edge of the water towards a distant 
promontory. As they proceed they shake out some of the paint which 
the basket contains, and which, being fine, is scattered all about the beach. 
Since that time the beach always shines and glistens in the sunlight. 
Just about the time that they were nearing the distant point of land 
Raven wakes up. The first thing he did was to look up and sec if his 
i^koi were in their place. He finds them gone. He then looks for the 
salmon-tail he had left over from his dinner, but cannot find it either. 
Then he searches for his paint-basket, but it, too, is missing. Says he to 
himself, ‘ I think the tlkoi must have taken them. I’ll go and see if they 
are outside.’ With that he leaves the house and goes down to the water 
and looks up and down the beach. He perceived the two young women 
just approaching the distant promontory. ‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘ they are 
leaving me. I must go after them and bring them back.’ Thereupon ho 
set out to overtake the fugitives and bring them back. But as the fire 
had burnt and cracked his feet badly while he lay in his heavy stupor, he 
finds he cannot walk fast. He is obliged to stop frequently and bathe 
them in the cold water. In a short time the young women pass from his 
sight beyond the point, and he realises that he has lost them. ‘ I cannot 
overtake them,’ says he ; ‘ my feet are too sore.’ And with that he hobbles 
back to his dwelling again, crying and groaning as he went. In the 
meantime, when the young women had rounded the promontory they hear 
a peculiar noise. This noise resembled the sounds which a Fort Douglas 
(Stlatlumii) woman is said to make with her lips when she wishes to 
amuse her child or keep it from crying. They look about them, but at 
first can perceive no one. Presently, however, they discover two old 
women who are trying to stop the crying of a baby they have in charge, 
the mother of whom is away in the woods picking berries. Said one of 
the girls to the old women, who are both blind, ‘ You don’t scorn able to 
stop the child from crying. Here, give it to me.’ The old women gave 
up the child, thinking the girl was the mother returned from her berry- 
gathering. The two girls carry off the child. Some little time after the 
mother returns and demands lier baby from the old women. Not seeing 
her child, she cries out, ‘ What have you done with my baby ? ’ Replied 
one of the old women, ‘Why, we gave it to you just now.’ This state- 
ment makes the mother angry, and she takes a big stick and beats the 
old women, crying out that she had been robbed of her child. As she 
strikes them, one of the pair turns into a sl^'me (some kind of bird which 
I was unable to identify), and flies away making the sound peculiar to its 
kind ; the other is transformed into a Caifk’ (skull). This the angry 
mother throws into the woods, saying as she does so, ‘ You can’t stay 
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here.’ ^ The mother searches all round for some trace of her child. Hhe 
walks all night, and early next morning comes upon the girls’ tracks. 
Presently she finds the dead body of her child on the ground, but the two 
tlkoi women who had taken it had entirely disappeared. 

Sior^ of SmEmJ:ti>b*n and Kaiqy the Shinih and the Minh, 

Near by the village of Stapas (Gambier Island, Howe Sound) stands 
a large isolated boulder. This rock a very long time ago, the old 
Indians believe, was a big tld' amikautfd a or potlatch* house, owned by 
Mink (^P utoriidi {Lutreoht) vison) and his sister Skunk {Mephitis inephitica). 
It was transformed into a huge boulder after the occurrence of the 
events in the following story. One day Kaiq (Mink) called his sister 
SmEmEtse'n (Skunk) to him and bade her store up all her tsv'som ^ in a 
number of l)ox(‘s. Sinr.ini.tse'n did as .she was instructed, and filled 
several bo.xes with tlu* jmngent iluid. I’lie.se Kaiq fastened down iu an 
air-tight manner and .ston d them iu a pil(‘ in one corner of the house. 
After this he sent out in\it.itions to all the animals and birds and fish ot* 
the district to come to a big potlatch he was going to hold. On the day 
appointed tlie guests gathered in Kaiq’s tlaaiwhiufd' a. The building 
was big enough to hold them all easily, but unfortunately for tho Whale 
the doorway was too narrow for him to get through. Kai(|, prepared for 
this dilemma, requested him to ]>ut his head and shoulders in and remain 
in that position. With some (lifticulty the Whale complied with Kaiq’s 
request, and jammed himself in so tight that later, when he wished to 
retire, he was unable to do so. Now the Mink was on ^ cry bad terms 
with his neighbours the Wolves — indeed, he mortally hated the whole Wolf 
family, and had actually killed one of them a few days before the feast. 
He now takes the tail of the dead Wolf and winds it round his head like a 
wreath and opens the proceedings with a dtincc. The song which Kaiq 
sings as he dances is all about the tsiTsom of his sister, Skunk. The visitors 
pre.sently remark to one another, ‘ What a dreadful song Kaiq is .singing !’ 
Kaiq, however, continues to dance and sing, making his way gradually 
round the building towards the corii(‘r where the boxes of t.su’som were 
stocked. Wlien lui is close to the boxes Skunk quickly opens them, as 
she had been previously in.structod by Kaiq, and lets the tsu'som escape. 
No one .su.spects tho ^ ile pur])OSO the t\vx» have in view. Tlioy think they 
are unpacking their blankets and other presents to give them. JJut 
presently the pungent, sufibcating effluvium fills the whole building, and 
they realise, too late, what has been done. Y nable to get out because of 
the huge form of the whale blocking the doorway, after many frantic 
.struggles they inxirly all succumb to the terrible choking stench, four of 
them only escaping alive. Tliese are little Louse (J/f^cui), who crawled 
into a crack in the building and thus avoided the cft’ecls of the effluvium ; 
little Wren (Qit), who escap(»d through a knot-hole in the side of the 
building ; Cod (Ai'rt)^ who also managed to sav(» his lif(‘ by throwing 
him.self into the water, and who has had in consequence to live ever since 
at the bottom of the sea ; and jMallard, tho duck, who flew up to the roof, 
and thence out through the smoke-hole, in consequence of which all 

‘ Hence, Ka}” the Inrlians nro-^c the enstom among lliem of picking up ar'T 
throwing away any bones tlie)’- foiin<^ lying in their path. 

^ The offensive yellow fluid which the skunk secretes for its defence against its 
enemies. 
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Mallard-ducks since that time always fly skyward when they first rise on 
the wing. 

After this trick of Kaiq and his -lister, liis tla' anukautu' a with all its 
contents was transformed into a big boulder, and the tail of the whale 
may be seen, as the old Indians think, to this day stretching out as a 
lateral projection beyond the centre of the rock. 


Te Sia'thnEQj the Uain-Mun. 

Sla'tlmEa lived in a big house apart by itself. Tlie inmates consisted of 
Juuiself, his son, and two old women, the name of one of whom was Cauk* 
(skull). Not very far away in a neighbouring village lived Skauk*, the Raven. 
For some time past Skauk* had been trying to find some way to induce 
Sia'tlmEQ to make some rain. The season had been extremely hot, and 
the {“Un had dried and scorched up everything. Everybody had sullcred 
griMtly from lack of water, all the streams in the neighbourhood h.-iving 
ijoeii dried up for some time past. 13ut nothing he had doiio Jiitln'rlo liacl 
iiidu< ed Sia'tiini:^ to take any notice i>f him or open hi^ door. It wastlio 
opening of tin* door of Sia'thnnQ’s dwelling that caused the rain. If the 
door stood ajar it rained softly ; when it was half open it rained heavily ; 
and when it was wide open it came down in torrents. Skauk* sat in the 
sweltering heat, parched like the whole land with thirst, revolving in his 
Jilin d how to get the rain-maker to open his door, and so save the people 
from perishing. Said he to himself, ‘ I must try and steal his son and 
then I can make terms with him, so that we shall not be subject to these 
terrible periods of drought.’ But Sia'tlniEQ’s house was very strongly 
built, and for a long time Skauk* does not see how he can manage to 
eflect an entrance. At length he foriiisaplan. He calls to him Tr/tlum, 
the flea, Mh'tcin, the louse, and Qod'tEn, the mouse, and reveals to them 
his intention and asks for their aid and co-operation. They promise to 
assist him and do what he desires of them. One evening they all set out 
together in a big canoe, To'tlum, Me tcin, and Qoa'tEn bringing with them 
all their relations, so that the canoe was full. They presently arrive at 
Sia'tlmEQ’s house, whicli contains no opening save the door, which is 
fastened very securely from the inside. It was dusk when they arrived, 
and Sia'tlmcQ and his household had just gone to bed. ‘ Now,’ said 
Skauk* to the others, ‘you must manage to get in and keep Sia'thuEQ 
and his household from going to sleep till towards morning. They will 
then sleep the heavier, and we shall lie able to do what we want without 
waking any of them. I will wait outside, and when you have wearied 
them out and at last permit them to go to sleep Qoa'tEn must open the 
door and let me in and I will carry off tlie boy, and then we can make 
our own terms with his father.’ Responded they, * Oh, we’ll get in all 
right. Strong as Sia'tlmEQ has made his house, ho cannot keep us out.’ 
Thus saying, TcVtlum sought and found a crack in the boards and, 
creeping through this, was soon in, followed by all his people. ME'tciu 
and his people did the same, while Qoa'tEn and his friends found a knot- 
hole, through which they forced their way. When they were all inside 
they proceeded without delay to make things uncomfortable for the 
inmates. The fleas got into their blankets atid bit their bodies, the lice 
into their hair and did the same there, and the mice kept up such a 
scratching and gnawing that from thb thr’ee Ccauscs together it was im- 
possible for any of them to go to sletep. They tossed and turned, scratched 
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their bodies and heads, and shook their blankets again And again, but all 
to no purpose ; and not until late in the night, when the mice ceased their 
noise, and the fleas and lice left them, did they get any sleep. Then, worn 
out and heavy with sleep, all sank into deep slumber. Qua'tEn now 
opened the door and let in the waiting Skauk*, who quietly takes the rain- 
maker’s sleeping son in his arms and carries him down to the canoe. In 
leaving Sia'tlriiEQ’s dwelling Skauk* sets the door ajar, and the rain at 
once begins to fall lightly. As soon as the child is placed in the canoe 
they leave the place and return to Skauk‘’s house. When they arrive 
Skauk* takes the still sleeping boy to his house and lays him on his bed. 
About the time that Skauk* and his friends got home Sla'tlmEQ woke up 
and found his door ajar. He soon discovers that his son is missing. He 
is much grieved and goes out and looks about. As he does so he opens 
the door wide and leaves it in that po.sition, thus causing the rain to 
descend in torrents. Suspecting who had robbed him of his child, he 
presently takes his canoe and makes for Skauk*’s landing. When he 
arrives he anchors his canoe, but does not get out of it. The rain does 
not incommode Sia'tlniEQ in the least. Although he has come some 
distance in his canoe, and it has been pouring all the while, not a drop has 
fallen upon him or in his canoe. Wherever he is no rain falls within 
a certain radius of liim. The creeks and streams are now full of 
water, and the whole land is drinking in the long-desired rain. When 
Sla'Thnp:^ reached the landing he asked the people if they had seen or 
knew anything of his son. ‘Yes,’ they reply, ‘ho is here. Skauk* lias 
liim.^ ‘Tell Skauk* to come to me,’ said the rain-maker, who still sat in 
his canoe. Skauk* comes down to the w'ater’s edge. Said Sia'tlrnEQ to 
him : ‘ You have my son here, I learn. Why did you steal him away ? * 
* Ye.s,’ replied Skauk*, ‘ your son is hei*e, but I did not steal him. I only 
brought him here because we were badly in want of water, and I did not 
know how otherwise to get you to give us rain. I do not wish to rob you 
of your child,’ continued he. All the people were dying for want of 
water. You would not open your dwelling to me, and so 1 got some of 
my friends to help me, and together wo found a way to open your door, 
and while you slept I brought away your son. But I am willing to 
restore him to you if you will be friends with us and give us rain whenever 
wo want any. 1 c.aniiot bear to see all the people die and all tlie berries 
and roots fail us for want of w ater.’ Sia'tlniEQ replied : ‘ Very well, I will 
be good friends and do as you request, only give me back my son.' Skauk* 
gives the rain-maker back his child, and the two return to their own house. 
Before Sla'tliuEQ left he promised to open his door every now and again 
from that time on. Said he : ‘ f will keep my door shut for live or ten or 
perhaps twenty days, then I will open it again for a little while and you 
shall have plenty of rain.’ As soon as he got home he closed his dwelling 
and ilie rain ceased at once. About a week after he opened it again for 
some time and the rain again fell. This ho did from time to time, and 
has ever since continued to do so ; and thus it is that the rain falls on 
some days and not on others, and we have periods of wet alternating with 
periods of dry weather. 

SAauJi' and K ivaiv'tsh^ or the Origin of Daylight, 

Very long ago, in the early days, it was always dark, the daylight being 
then shut up in a box and carefully stored away in the dwelling of 
K'wai^tEk^ the Seagull, who alone possessed it. This condition of 
1900. N N 
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things had gone on for a long time when Skauk*, the Raven, determined 
to make his brother K’waie'tEk share his precious treasure with the 
rest of the world. So one day he made some torches, and lighting some 
went down to the beach when the tide was out and sought for sk'de'tsai 
{Echini), Having found as many as he required, he took them home and, 
after eating their contents, placed the empty shells, with their spines still 
attached to them, on a platter. These he stealthily takes to his brother 
K*waie'tEk*s house and spreads them over liis doorstep so that he cannot 
come out without treading upon them and running the spines into his 
feet. Next morning when K'waie'tnk came out of his dwelling he trod 
upon the sk'detsai shells and ran several of the sharp spines into his 
naked feet, which made them so sore that he was obliged to keep indoors 
and nurse them. Later in the day Skauk’ came along ostensibly to pay 
his brother a friendly visit, but really to see how far his stratagem for 
procuring the Skoail^ or Daylight, had been successful. He finds K'waie'tEk 
laid up unable to walk, with his feet very painful and much swollen. 

‘ What is the matter, brother K*waie'tEk ? ’ said the Raven. ‘ Oh,’ 
responded he, ‘ I think some of your children must have been playing on 
my doorstep last evening and left some sk'oe'tsai there ; for this morning 
I trod upon some as I was leaving the house and the shells must have 
pierced my feet, and they are so sore and swollen in consequence that I 
can’t put them to the ground without pain.’ * Let me look at them,’ said 
Skauk* ; ‘ perhaps I can find the spines and take them out for you.’ So 
saying, he took hold of one of his brother’s feet and pretended to take out 
the sea-urchins’ spines, which had embedded themselves in the flesh, with 
his knife. He dug the instrument in so roughly, and gave his brother so 
much pain, that the latter cried out in his agony. ‘ Am I hurting you ? ’ 
questioned Skauk*. ‘ It is so dark I can’t properly see what I am doing. 
Open your Skoail-boxa little and I shall be able to see better.’ K*waie'tEk 
did as his brother suggested, and opened the lid of the box in which he 
kept the Daylight a little way. Skauk* continued, however, to hack 
away at his foot under pretence of taking the spines out, and presently 
K’waie'tEk cried out again. Said the Raven, ‘ If I hurt you it is your 
own fault. Why don’t you give me more light 1 Here, let me have the 
box.’ His brother gave him the box, cautioning him the while to be 
careful and not open the lid too wide. ‘All right,’ said Skauk*, and he 
opened the lid about halfway. Then he made as if to continue his 
operation on his brother’s feet, but as soon as he turned round he swiftly 
threw the lid of the box wide open, and all the Daylight rushed out at 
once and spread itself all over the world, and could never be gathered 
again. When K*waie'tEk perceived what his brother had done, and that 
his precious Skoail was gone from him, he was much distressed, and cried 
and wept bitterly and would not be comforted. 

Thus it is that the Seagulls to this day never cease to utter their 
plaintive cry of k’n-ni i, k’n-ni i. 


Tin Kah'laitl, ike Witch-Oiantess, 

Once upon a time a number of children were swimming and playing 
about in the shallow water on the beach. The children were of all ages — 
some quite young, others older. One of the oldest of them, a big boy 
named Tetke'tsEn, was sitting on the beach watching the others, ana 
making some arrows for himself. He was sitting with his back to the 
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forest, so did not observe that a Ka'k’laitl, or huge witch, was stealing 
upon them out of the woods. When she got to him she caught him up 
and threw him over her shoulder into her big tso'maicin (basket made 
from woven snakes). The lad retained his hold of his knife when she 
dropped him into the basket. She next proceeded to where the other 
children were huddled together in a terrified group and threw them also, 
one by one, over her shoulder into the tso'maicin, and carried them off 
into the forest. She had not proceeded far, however, when Tetke'tsEn, 
making use of his knife, cut a hole in the bottom of the tso'maicin, and 
dropped the smaller children one at a time through the opening on to the 
ground. They made some little noise as they dropped, thus attracting 
the Ka'k’laitl’s attention. 8he called out to Tetke'tsen to know what it 
meant. Said she, ‘ What is that sound (kmnin) I constantly hear 1 ^ 
Tetke'tsEn replies quickly, ‘ It is only the noise of your heels as you 
walk,* and continues dropping the little ones through the hole, bidding 
them run home as fast as they could as he did so. By the time the 
Ka'k’laibl reached her dwelling in the forest none but the bigger children, 
who were too stout to pass through the aperture, remained in the basket. 
These she takes into her house ; after which she builds an enormous fire, 
putting into it a great number of big stones. These soon got red hot 
from the fierce heat. Next she takes some pitch and smears it over the 
eyes of the children, so that they cannot raise their eyelids or see what 
is going on. While she was busy over the fire Tetke'tsEn had warned his 
companions against this trick of the Ka'k’laitl, and had instructed them 
to screw up their eyes very tight ( Ya- Ya') when she attempted to pitch 
them. Some of them were careful to regard his injunctions, but others 
were heedless and closed their eyelids but slightly (muhn'uk). When 
TetkO'tsEn’s turn came he screwed his eyelids together so closely that 
but little of the pitch got on the lashes, and, on trying a moment after if 
he could open them, found to his great satisfaction that he could without 
much dilHculty. He then tells the others to open their eyes. Some of 
the others are able to do so a little ; others are not able to separate their 
lids or see at all. The Ka'k’laitl now places them in a ring round the 
fire at some little distance from it. In the space between it and them 
she then commences to dance and sing, arranging at the same time the 
heated stones as she circles round the fire. The words of her song are 
*ntsaqah tE stafokwitJ.^ Tetke'tsEn replies, ‘Come opposite me, grand- 
mother, but keep your eyes closed or the heat of the fare will burn them.* 
She continues dancing and singing till she gets between him and the fire. 
Then he opens his eyes, and, springing forward, gives her a great shove 
and pushes her into the fire, and she falls on the burning stones. ‘ Open 
your eyes,* said Tetke'tsEn to the others, ‘ and come and help me keep 
her down.* They respond to his call, and taking up the spare firewood 
heap it upon her, covering her up entirely with it. She screams out, 
Tldl camps Tetke'tsEn ! • Tied camps THkeUsEu / * ‘ Take me out, Tetke't- 

sEn ! Take me out, Tetke'tsEii ! * Replied he, ‘We are trying to, grand- 
mother, but you are so heavy.’ They continue to pile on more wood, 
which, presently blazing up, consumes the KA'k’laitl. But even when her 
body is consumed her bones still cry out * Tldl camps TetkP'tsEn I * for she 
cannot die. They watch the fire burn down and then collect the ashes. 
These Tetke'tsEii blows upon and scatters abroad, and they are turned 

* In good Sk'oG'mio tliia word la or siaiw'd, not std^ohcitl. 

N N 2 
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into little birds {tcitcd'c) known locally as ‘ snow-bi 
not open their eyes for the pitch now cried out to 1 
At first he could do nothing for them, but on looking 
dwelling he discovers some oil and grease. He ri 
some of this, and thus dissolves the pitch, so that 
them and see. After this he takes them all home \ 
had given them up for lost. 

Te Sk'laVy the Beaver, 

Once upon a time, long ago, Sk’lau had a lai’ge fan. 
far off from Sk'lau's dwelling there liv(‘d all alone c 
QrirriE'ldwit (Frog). It was winter time and the weather w. 
snow covering all the land and thick ice all the water. Sk4au 
sons to him and bade them go and gamble {()‘a''(j'Eltq) with thw 
‘ Play hard,’ Said he, ‘and don’t give up till you have won.’ So the boys 
gamble with the Ice and play continuously without break for two day.s 
and nights. On the second night Sk’lau goes to the dwelling of Quiiie'- 
lowit and tells her he wants her for his wife. QuinE'lOwit gets angry and 
reviles him bitterly. She strikes him and sends him away. Sk’lau is 
very sad and cries, saying ‘ c’it'h ! c’a'h I ’ As he goes home he hears his 
boys singing over their gambling. * Haul ua kaitl-kaitl mdiyii ! llanl 
va kaitl-kaitl mdiyu ! ’ — ‘ Ice crack open ! Ice crack open ! ’ — repeat they. 
Presently the ice began to groan and crack, and by morning the water 
is open and the ice gone. When Sk’lau perceives the open water he 
plunges in, frisking and leaping like a Salmon. Presently the rain begins 
to fall, increasing in violence as Sk’lau leaps and sings. In a short time 
the water rises and overwhelms the house of Qumn lOwit, who becomes 
greatly alarmed for her_ safety, and calls out to the Beaver in her fright. 

^ A'nd'tltcin^ Sk^lau/ Ano'iltcin, SkUau / Anvil ^ tino - - - tV — ‘I con- 
sent, Beaver! I consent, Beaver ! Consent, consen - - - nt’ — screamed 
she. The only notice Sk’lau takes of her now is to call back ; ‘ Co 1 co 1 
I am not such a bad fellow, after all, oh ? Like to marry me now, w'ould 
you % ’ QumE'lowit’s house is now full of water, and she struggles with 
difficulty on to the roof of it. 8k’lau cemtinues his plunging and leaping, 
and when the water is about to wash her off the roof-top she seizes a log 
that is floating by and jumps on to it and is carried away. After she 
had floated about for some time the log is stranded in a strange country. 
Not far off she sees a large house. She goes forward and peeps in. 
Within, reclining on his bed, she perceives a man with a very round head 
and big. face. It was the jMoon-man. She enters the building and seats 
herself on the side of the lire farthest from the Moon. Said he now to 
her, ‘Come and sit at the foot of my bed.’ ‘ Do you think I came here,’ 
responded she, ‘ to sit at the foot of your bed ? ’ ‘ Come and sit on my 

lap, then,’ returned he. ‘ Did I come here for that purpose, do you think ? ’ 
was her reply. ‘ Come and sit on iny breast, then, ^ said ho again ; ‘ perhaps 
that will please you.’ ‘ I did not como hero for that purpose either,’ 
was her response to this invitation. ‘ Well, come and sit on iny forehead 
then To this she consents, and thereupon jumps up on his face, where 
she has remained ever since. ^ 

‘ This story in part strongly recalls that of ‘ Snuya and the Frog,* which I 
collected from the N’tlakapamuQ, and which was published in the last Uei^ort of the 
Committee. Whether we are to regard this as the original and the other as a 
variant form is not perfectly clear. I am myself inclined to regard the N’tlakapamuQ 
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Te Smni'lEtl, or Wildmen Story. 

Once there was a chief who had an only daughter. He possessed also 
a male slave. Now this slave was accustomed to sleep at the foot of the 
daughter’s bed, his bed lying crosswise at the foot of hers. One night he 
crept to her side and ravished her while she slept. Some little while later 
she found herself with child, but was wholly ignorant of the person who 
had brought this shame upon her, not knowing that the slave had lain 
with her in her sleep. When she once realises her condition she is 
anxious to find out who had visited her, and suspecting that the intruder 
would pay her another visit some night, she takes some paint and smears 
it all over the palms of her hands. Hhortly after the slave pays her a 
second visit. As it is dark she cannot discover who he is, but before he 
leaves her this time she presses her paint-smeared hands upon his shoulders 
and leaves thereon an impression of them without his knowledge. In the 
morning she is greatly surprised to find that it was the slave who had 
visited her and whom she had painted on the shoulders. When the chief 
became conscious of his daughter’s condition he was overwhelmed with 
shame. And, on learning who it was who had caused this disgrace to fall 
upon him, he took both the guilty slave and his hapless daughter away in 
his canoe, and, arriving at a certain lofty cliff which overhung the water, 
he landed them at its base an(l left them there to perish together. But, 
although the cliff ^ was always regarded as inaccessible, in some mysterious 
way the pair managed to climb it. After they had reached the top they 
travelled inland amongst the mountains till they came to a lake. Here 
they stopped and built themselves a house, and here the girl gave birth 
to her child. In course of time many other children were born to them, 
and when these had come to maturity, as there were no others with whom 
they could mate, they took each other to husband and wife, and in time a 
large community grew up around the lake. Though living in a wild state, 
without proper tools or other utensils, they never forgot their mother’s 
speech, but always conversed together in Sk’qo'mic. The men were ex- 
ceedingly tall and very keen of scent and great hunters. They always 
dressed in garments made from the untanned skins of the animals they 
had slain. From this habit they were called by the Sk*qo'mic, 
or wild people. 


APPENDIX III. 

The JIurons of Loretfe. By L]£on Gi^rin. 

Two distinct races of aborigines were found by the French explorers 
at the opening of the seventeenth century occupying the basin of the 
St. Lawrence : 

1. The Algonquins, nomadic hunters, roving over the lower valley and 

the northern highlands. , 

2. The Huron-Iroquois, more sedentary, having some development of 

version as a borrowed form winch has crept up the river. It is doubtful if the frog 
is much known within the limits of the ‘ Dry Bolt’ in which the N’tlakapamuQ, for 
the most part, reside. It will be remembered that the events in the N’tlakapamuQ 
version took place near Spuzzum, the lower boundary-line of the tribe which is 
immediately contiguous to the upper divisions of the ‘ Rtalo,’ or lower Praser tribes. 

* The cliff, at whose base the girl and the slave arc said to have been left by the 
irate father, is on the right-hand side of the North Arm of Burrard Inlet. Some 
' way back in the mpuntains there is a beautiful little lake, now well known to trout, 
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agriculture and a better defined organisation, settled in the region of the 
three great lakes, Ontario, Erie, Huron ; the Hurons, to the north of 
Lake Ontario ; the Iroquois, to the south of it ; the Neutrals, to the 
north of Lake Erie ; the Eries (or Cats), to the south of the same lake. 

The Hurons (otherwise called Wyandots) alone numbered some 
25,000, and their villages were spread from Toronto to the Bay of 
Quinte, and from Lake Ontario to Georgian Bay.^ From the north- 
westerly projection of that territory to which they had been driven by 
degrees, the Hurons, after their overthrow by the Iroquois about 1650, 
were dispersed in all directions. Broken fragments of the nation became 
the foundation stock of the small Wyandot communities still extant in the 
Indian Territory of the United States,^ in Essex (Ontario), and at Lorettc, 
near Quebec. 

This paper is the result of an inquiry carried on during the summer of 
1899 into the social conditions of the Hurons of Lorette. The object was 
specially to ascertain the present status of the race, the degree of its 
variation from the primitive type, and the influences which brought about 
such variation. The method followed was that of social observation as 
initiated by Frederick Le Play, perfected by Mr. Henri de Tourville, and 
propounded by VJ^cole de la Science Sociah of Paris, and its leader, Mr. 
Edmond Demolins. 

The facts descriptive of the present social conditions have for the most 
part been collected by the writer in the course of two short visits to 
Lorette. As for the historical and general scientific data which supple- 
ment and explain the former, they were obtained from original sources, 
reference to which is made. 


Physical Features, 

Lorette (also called Indian Lorette, or Jeune Lorette, to distinguish it 
from TAncienne Lorette) lies 46'' 5P N. lat. by 7i° 21' W. long,, on the 
north side of the river felt. Lawrence, eight or nine miles inland N.W. of 
Quebec. 

At this point three natural zones are observable in close succession : 

1. Lorette itself stands on the brow of an elevated terrace which 
marks the southerly limit of the Laurentmn formation, and from which 
the river St. Charles descends through a steep and narrow gorge.^ That 
terrace, which extends some eight or ten miles towards the north, has a 
flat and almost horizontal surface ; but its soil, though generally deep, is 
sandy and rather poor. The land has been partly cleared of woods, but 
agriculture has not developed over it to any great extent. Along the 
upper course of the river St. Charles, back of Lorette, no farms are to be 

fishers, which answers tr» the lake of the story. The Sk’qo'mic firmly believed in 
the existence of these SmaiTEtl. The old Indians say they soraetiraes saw them 
when out hunting. Whether such a community once really existed it is impossible 
now to say. But, at any rate, no such tribe or people lias ever dwelt in the moun- 
tains in the memory of the oldest settlers here. 

^ A. F, Hunter, Transactions of Canadian Institute 1889, 1892. G. K. 
Laidlaw, Ontario Archaological lieport^ 1899, p. 46. Compare Champlain (Qu6bec, 
1870), vol. iv, p. 36, vol. v. p. 25 6. 

* United States Census, 1890, Indians, p. 248. 

• The water supply of the city of Quebec is taken from this river, a very short 
distance back of Lorette. The ‘Chateau d'Kau ’ is said to stand at an altitude 
130 feet greater than the citadel built on the rock which overlooks Quebec. 
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seen, but instead, an after-growth of scrubby spruces anil the summer 
villas of some professional men of Quebec. 

2. To the south of Lorette, and overlooked by it, there stretches a belt 
of land eight miles wide ; a low plain through which the river St. 
Charles slowly winds its way to its estuary ; a valley scooped out between 
the sandy terrace just described and a narrow ridge which forms the 
north bank of the St. Lawrence. The soil of that second zone is generally 
deep, fertile, and particularly well adapted for agricultural pursuits. As 
evidence of that, fine expanses of cultivated fields interspersed with 
comfortable farmhouses, cosy villages, and glittering church steeples 
are to be seen along the lower course of the St. Charles, over its rich bottom 
lands or loamy hillsides. 

3. Towards the north the sandy terrace of Lorette merges into a vast 
mountainous tract whicli extends to Hudson Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean, interrupted only by the valley of Saguenay and Lake St. John. 
These Nortli Laurentian highlands present a succession of rocky, rounded 
summits cut by narrow valleys, with sparse, limited areas of shallow soil. 
A land well adapted for the production of timber, especially for the 
growth of the Coniferje, and originally a tract abounding in fur- 
bearing animals, but over the greater part of its extent ofiering little 
inducement to agricultural settlers, who of late years only have taken a 
foothold within its borders. 

In other words, Loiette lies at the meeting point of two great regions 
widely difi’erent in their productions and capabilities : the Champaign 
region bordering on the St. Lawrence, and the North Laurentian high- 
lands ; the former restricted and narrowing, the latter, on the contrary, 
expanding at this point of the valley. Lorette is still wdthin the Champaign 
region, not, however, on its inner fertile zone, but on its outer sandy 
zone ; and adjoining it, or in close proximity to it, there are, on the one 
hand, a fine agricultural country, on the other a rugged wilderness.^ 

The geographical position of the Hurons of Lorette is very similar to 
that which was occupied by their ancestors, in the vicinity of Lake 
8imcoe, during the first half of the seventeenth century. Though some 
400 miles to the west of Lorette, and 150 miles nearer to the equator, 
the old Huron country was situated alike on the border of that 
great Laurentian formation, betwixt mountain and plain, with to one 
side a vast natural hunting ground, and to the other deep soils invit- 
ing tillage. 

However, as regards soil and climate, the habitat of the ancient 
Hurons was more favoured than the sandy terrace of Lorette. Cham- 
plain and the early explorers who ascended the river Ottawa and its 
tributary, the Mattawa, and by way of lake Nipissing, French River and 
the shores of Georgian Bay, reached the Wyandot settlements adjoining 
Lake Simcoe, were much impressed by the pleasantness and fertility of 
that country compared with the rocky solitude they had just traversed. 
They write in glowing terms of Huronia, its extensive clearings, its fields 
of maize, sunflowers, and pumpkins, its fruit trees, in the midst of gentle 
hills and verdant plains watered by many a stream. The soil, though 

* In the mapping of the natural zones surrounding Lorette the publications of 
the Geological Survey of Crinada have been very helpful. The map showing the 
superficial deposits between Lake Superior and Gasp6 (Atlas, 1SG3) and the map of 
geological formations in the province of Quebec attached to Dr. Elis’s report for 
1887, are here specially referred to. 
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«(>mewliat sandy in places, they say, is on the whole well suited to the 
growth of Indian corn.^ 

To-day the counties of East and North Simcoe, which comprise the 
greater portion of the later settlements of the Hurons, support a farming 
and trading population of over fi5,000 whites. They are thriving sections 
of a highly prosperous province.*-* In contrast the sandy terrace back of 
Lorette, even up to this time, is sparsely settled, and, like the Lauren tian 
highlands to the north, remains almost untouched by agricultural 
enterprise. 

Labour, 

Sixty-two families, or about 300 men, women, and children, make 
up the resident population of Indian Lorette.-^ The forms of labour 
through which these people support themselves are as follows, in the 
order of decreasing importance : (1) Hide-dressing ; (2) moccasin-making ; 
(3) snowshoe- and canoe-making ; (4) basket-making and fancy wares ; 
(5) hiring out as guides ; (6) hunting and fishing ; (7) farming. 

Hide -dressing . — From 10,000 to 15,000 hides are dressed yearly at 
Lorette. These hides are for the most part imported. East India elk 
and antelope making the bulk ; caribou {Tarandns rarigifer) and cow, the 
produce of the region, are used in certain quantities, as also a few moose 
pelts. 

The dressing processes are very simple. The green skins are first 
steeped in water, mere barrels sunk in the ground in an open field 
serving the purpose. Once thoroughly soaked the skins are scraped ; the 
inner (meat) layer and the first outer (hair) layer of the hide are thereby 
removed. (The scrapings are sold to inanufficturers of glue.) Then 
other labourers take the skins and wash them in soap emulsions, and 
afterwards sprinkle them with oil. Codfish oil is used for this. The 
skins are then rubbed with sand-paper, and finally passed through a 
smoke-house, similar to that used in the curing of hams. At various 
stages of preparation the skins are put up to dry on scaffolds ma<le of 
poles connected by rails to which hooks are attached. These scaffolds, or 
‘ chantiers de pcaux,^ are a characteristic feature of Lorette. Not only 
do they cover two or three large fields adjoining the village, but, as well, 
smaller patches within the village plot. With the smoke-house and the 
hide-wringer they constitute practically the whole plant required for the 
dressing of hides. 

The hide-dressing industry at Lorette is centred in three or four fairly 
large establishments managed by private enterprise, and in connection 
with which the manufacturing of moccasins and snowshoes is carried on. 
The head of each concern owns or rents the grounds and buildings, own.s 
the plant, purchases the green hides and accessories from importers in 
Quebec, and pays his help wages by the day or month. The hides thus 
dressed are not sold, but utilised on the same premises, principally in the 
manufacture of moccasins. 

* ChamplaiD, ihid.^ vol. iv. pp. 27, 30, 31 ; Br6bcuf, Jesuit Relations (Thwaites’s 
edition), vol. viii. p. 115. 

* Censvs of Cariaday 1891, vol. i. p. 66, ii. pp. C6, 171. 

® The writer is indebted to Mr. A. O. Bastien, Government agent at the Huron 
Reservation, for much of the information contained in the following pages. Mr. 
Cloutier, the owner of a hide-dressing and moccasin making establishment at Lorette, 
kindly supplied many facts relative to the various industries, as did also Mr. Maurice 
Bastien, who controls a large concern in the locality. 
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Moccaain-makiny . — The output at Lorette in 1898 was about 1 10,000 
pairs. ^ The first operation is the cutting of the hide. It is done, in work 
shops connected with the dressing-grounds, by the boss himself or by 
specially skilled workmen under his supervision. These workmen are 
paid by the day or piece. The work is performed by means of a sharp 
knife and various wooden forms. It requires some skill to make the most 
of a hide, to cut out of each skin the greatest possible number of bottoms, 
tops, and uppers with the smallest possible proportion of useless cuttings. 
This is the main operation in the hide-dressing and moccasin-making 
business, that which is left to the boss, or head of the industry, whenever 
ho takes a hand in the work. The three processes which follow, viz. (1) 
embroidering of the top piece, (2) turning up of the bottom piece and 
sewing-on of the top, and (13) sewing-on of the upper piece, are not accom- 
plished by men at the workshop, but in the village homes by women 
making a speciality of one of the above operations. They are paid by the 
piece. 

Moose-hair, dyed in bright colours, serves for embroidering the top 
piece. Twenty-five to thirty cents per dozen pairs are the wages paid 
for that work, and a woman, besides attending to her daily house-work, 
may find time to enihroider from one to two dozen pairs a day. The 
second and third processes above mentioned are each paid for at about 
the same rate as the fii*st, and an equal amount of work may be accom- 
plished b}’’ hand at each one of them by one person in a day. By means 
of a sewing-machine threes dozen pairs of moccasins may be sewed in a 
day^s work. To increase their earnings in that way, some of the Lorette 
women have provided themselves with sewing-machines. AVhen shoe- 
maker’s thread is used instead of the ordinary, the wages paid run as high 
as one dollar a dozen pairs. The moccasins are then returned to the 
central workshop, where, by means of three simple apparatus, holes are 
punched through the uppers, eyelets fastened on to one side, and hooks to 
the other. Laces are made of strips from the edgings of the hide. 
Finally the moccasins are packed and shipped to distant points. They 
are sold wholesale to large dealers in towns and cities throughout Canada 
and the United States ; in late years large quantities have been for- 
warded to the Klondike. 

iSnowshoe-mnking . — Seven thousand pairs of snowshoes wore turned out 
at Lorette in 1898 ; but the demand w.as larger than usual that year 
consequent on the opening up of the Klondike. That same year as many 
as 20,000 hides were dressed in the locality and 12,000 dozen pairs of 
moccasins manufactured. The following year there was a marked falling 
off in the dem.aiid, especially of snowshoes, the Lorette snowshoc' not 
having been found of as suitable a shape as other makes for use in the 
Klondike. Cow-skin is largely used for the netting of the snowslioe, and 
ash wood for the frame. 

It should be noted that in the AarioUvS industries carried on at Lorette 
there are not only Uurons engaged, but a number, quite as large, of 
French Canadians residing at St. Ambroise, across the river. This is 
particularly the case with the moccasin-making industry, in which many 
French Canadian women take a hand. Snowshoe-makiiig is an exception 
to the rule : it is still a distinctive Huron industry, only tA\o French 
Canadians being trained in the art. 

’ See Dominion Oovernm<^nt Bluerlook-^ Indian Affairs^ 1898, Bastien’s Report, 
p. 46, 
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About twenty-five canoes are made and sold every year. Fine birch 
bark suitable for canoe-making is not very easily found within reasonable 
distance, and most of the canoes turned out at Lorette are made of 
canvas purchased from Quebec dealers. 

Some years ago lacrosses were manufactured in certain quantities ; 
but very few are made now. Toboggan-making is also an industry of 
the past here. Competition has killed it, toboggans manufactured at 
Montreal and elsewhere being considered of better quality. 

Basket-making and Fancy Wares . — With ash wood and sweet hay the 
Huron women manufacture baskets of ornamental designs and various 
small wares ; fans, boxes, reticules, toys, etc. The men occasionally lend 
a hand in preparing strips of ash and discs of various woods, but the 
women and girls practically have the industry to themselves. Contrary 
to the preceding, this industry is not a traditional one of Lorette : it was 
introduced here from the Abenakis Reservation of St. Francis (on the 
south sliore of the 8t. Lawrence) some fifteen years ago. It has not 
developed to the same extent as hide- dressing and moccasin-making, and 
is still essentially a home industry. Several families have largo displays 
of these Indian w^ares in their houses. Part of the output is disposed of, 
as in the case of moccasins and snowshoes, to dealers in large cities ; the 
bulk is sold by the Hurons themselves to visitors in their village, or taken 
by them to summer resorts and centres of population, and there retailed. 

Of late a severe blow was dealt to this businesss through the with- 
drawal by the United States Government of the privilege exempting Indians 
from paying duty on their wares when entering that country. 

Guiding . — Several of the Lorette Hurons hire out periodically to 
parties of sport seekers on hunting or fishing excursions into the interior. 
This is a favourite occupation of many of the men. While thus engaged 
they earn one dollar and twenty-five cents per day, besides their living 
expenses. 

Hunting and Fishing . — Like the preceding a favourite occupation of 
the Hurons, though (except for a very few) it is not any longer an 
important means of livelihood. In 1898, the revenue derived from 
hunting by the Lorette community was estimated at 800 dollars, and that 
from fishing at 100 dollars.^ 

Beaver, otter, marten, mink, and caribou are still found in fairly large 
numbers over the vast unsettled tract which extends towards the north. 
The upper courses of the rivers St. Charles, Jacques-Cartier, Ste. Anne, 
ifec., which lead into that wilderness, are much interrupted by rapids, and 
canoes cannot be much used as means of conveyance. The hunters 
proceed on foot, sometimes right across the streams. Otter and beaver 
are the most valuable of the fur-bearing animals. The furs are generally 
sold undressed to large dealers in Quebec. Caribou are found in 
abundance, and they provide good meat, but their skin is of little value. 
The skin of the moose is worth three or four times as much ; but moose 
is scarce now in this part of the country. To find it hunters have to 
cross the St. Lawrence and reach the plateaus of Northern New Brunswick 
and of Maine. They do so by railway. 

The Hurons of Lorette bitterly complain of interference with their 
hunting privileges on the part of the whites through governmenUil 
regulations, leases to clubs, and the creating of a national park north of 


* Indian Affairs, 1898, p. 4G8. 
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Quebec. Forest rangers are on the look out, and frequently confiscate the 
pelts and destroy the traps of the Indian hunters. 

Farming . — The Huron villagers do not seek any appreciable part of 
their income from agriculture, nor even from those more simple opportuni- 
ties aftbrded by country life. Only three or four families keep a cow 
each, and some hens ; only a few have a small kitchen garden ; the others 
purchase from French Canadian farmers the very milk, egg^;, and vege- 
tables they consume. Only one of the villagers keeps horses. 

Two miles to the west of Lorette village there is a reserve 1,600 
arpents (1,350 acres) in area, on which six or seven Huron families are 
supposed to be farming. Although they may occasionally turn out a few 
pairs of snowshoes, they do not resort to industries in at all the same 
measure as do the Lorette villagers. At the same time they can hardly 
be considered farmers. Much tlie greater part of the reserve is still bush. 
Each farm comprises a few arpents (at most ten or twelve) of cleared 
land, on which the only growth to be observed, apart from a small 
garden and potato patch, is a miserable field of very thin hay overrun by 
the ox-eye daisy. In rare instances a crop of a few bushels of oats may 
be added. When any farm animals are kept, the stock comprises one 
cow (exceptionally two), one horse (if any), one or two porkers, and about 
as many hens. Attracted to one of these homesteads by the rather better 
appearance of the house and the barn compared with the hovels on most 
of the other clearings, we were disappointed to find that the husbandry 
there carried on was of the same general undeveloped type. We did not 
see any stock, but wore met by tlie fierce barking of three or four dogs 
coming out in succession from under the doorsteps. ‘ They are very good 
hunting dogs,’ the people told us by way of apology. 

For the Ilurons of the reserve a more congenial means of living than 
agriculture is hunting. We had an hour’s chat with Thomas Tsioui, a 
typical old Huron, Three of his sons still living are hunters as much as 
conditions permit \ he liimself spent the greater part of his early life in 
the woods. At one time he was a noted long-distance runner at the 
Quebec and Montreal fairs. 

In 1898, the revenue derived from farming by the whole Huron com- 
munity was estimated at 870 dollars.* The revenue obtained from their 
farms and from the chase are insullicient fur the support of these Ilurons 
of the reserve, and they would be in utter misery were it not for some 
additional revenue from various sources : drawing firewood from the 
reserve to the Lorette villagers, day labour performed on the railway and 
elsewhere in the vicinity, and oftentimes the very material help provided 
by their women folk. 

With all that, a large proportion of the Lorette Indians ha\ebeon 
forced to seek elsewhere their means of livelihood. The Huron com- 
munity reckons 1 42 absentees against a resident population of 300. That 
is to say about one-third of the total number has left for other p<arts of 
Canada or for the United States. Now and then some of these efiect 
their return to their old abode, while others start out in their turn. 

The means of living of our modern Hurons as just described do not at 

* That same year the revenne derived from the varioim manufacturing industries 
amounted to 27,500 dollars, and wages earned to J), 000 dollars, giving tor the Hurons 
of Lorette a total income from all sources of 38,000 dollars. Tlio following year 
(1890) the returns were as follows : Manufacturing industries, 18,000 dollars ; >vages, 
6,000 dollars,* hunting and fishing, 1,060 dollars; farming, 1,200 dollars. 
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first sight* appear to have any connection either with the previous social 
status of the race, or with the physical features of its present habitat. 
In a general way, with the ancient Hurons, agriculture and hunting were 
the principal means of living ; to-day at Lorette, labour in both these 
forms has been almost entirely given up. In their stead manufacturing 
industries have grown — industries, besides, which do not depend for their 
raw material on the resources of the locality, and which find in the 
vicinity a market for only a very small portion of their output. 

However, from a perusal of the documentary evidence available, old 
and new, and from what could be gathered in conversation with men and 
women at Lorette, I obtained some insight into the process of evolution 
from which tlie la'nour system of the Hurons has resulted. 

Their ancestors in Western Ontario supported themselves chiefly by 
hunting, fishing, and agriculture. The young men were hunters and 
warriors ; the older male members of the tribe, fishermen ; the women, 
tillers of the soil, growers of maize, beans, pumpkins, sunflowers, and 
tobacco. Besides, the Hurons were trained in the practice of a number 
of home industries. The men built huts made of saplings, and which in 
the words of Parkman ‘ were much like an arbor overarching a garden 
walk.^ ^ The men, as well, made their own bows and arrows, fishing 
nets, stone axes, bark canoes, toboggans, snowshoes, and lacrosses. Tlie 
Huron women ground the corn, smoked the fish, spun the wild hemp for 
the fishing-nets, dressed deer skins, and from them made moccasins, which 
they embroidered handsomely, and out of the furs of the beaver, the 
porcupine, ttc., prepared various articles of clothing. In some of these 
industries the Hurons were not found as expert as their neighbours of 
Algonquin stock, but they surpassed these in commercial aptitudes, having 
from time immemorial acted as middlemen between the tribes to the 
north and those to the south in the exchange of various commodities, and, 
after the advent (jf the French, becoming the purveyors and carriers of 
their fur trade.^ 

After taking up their abode in the vicinity of Quebf)c, the Hurons 
were subjected to new conditions, the result of the close neighbourhood 
and competition of the French colonists, combined with the physical 
features of the country. These conditions in the first place tended to 
keep them away from agriculture. 

The traditional mode of farming of the Hurons was very imperfect. 
It consisted in the production through female labour of supplies of 
vegetables and maize for family needs. No live stock, no beasts of 
burden, were kept. Thus, being -without the means of manuring the land 
or drawing fuel long distances, they had to change their location as soon 
as the fertility of tlie soil and the supply of firewood within a limited 
area were exhausted. Such had been the practice in the old Huron 
country ; such it continued to be witli the Huron refugees about Quebec. 
But here, while the Indians were always free to desert their village site 
for a new one farther inland, they were no longer at liberty to retrace 
their steps. The influx of white settlers at their back prevented them 
from moving in any but one direction. In that way the Hurons, who 
after their arrival amongst the French colonists had been located on the 
lowlands bordering the river St. Lawrence, receded gradually from the 

* JesvUg in North America^ Little Brown, Boston, Int. XXVI, 

* Champlain, vol. iv. pp. 79-82, lOJ. 

’ Champlain, xhid. 
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ffOnt, until iti 1697 they found themselves evicted from the fertile belt, 
relegated to the sandy terrace close on the mountain tract. Under such 
conditions they could not be expected to make any great advance in 
agriculture.^ 

While both the social and the physical environment about Quebec 
tended to check the agricultural progress of the Ilurons, these same con- 
ditions at first favoured their propensity for the chase and for warlike 
occupations. At their doors that great L.aurentian mountain tract 
extended, abounding in fish, game, fur-bearing animals ; and for all these 
natural productions Quebec offered a near-by and ready market. Besides, 
their close association with the white settlers enabled them to obtain 
assistance and employment in various forms. As long as the French 
regime lasted, and for half a century more under the British rule, the 
Hurt)iis appear to have supported themselves chiefly through the sales of 
furs and allowances for military service. References to them in the 
documents of that period (the writings of the missionaries excepted) are 
mostly all in connection with the fur trade or with war parties.^ In 
17. ‘10, a church was built for their use, and their contributions were paid 
in furs, apparently their most valuable and abundant commodity.^ A 
conspicuous feature of Lorette to the present day is a large, low, massive 
stone structure, which is said to have been originally a post of one of the 
fur-trading companies, and which subse{|uently became the pro})erty 
of a noted Huron chief, Picard, himself a trader in furs. 

During the whole of the eighteenth century the traditional industries 
of the Huroiis do not appear to have been developed beyond the measure 
of the family needs. It is not until the early part of the nineteenth 
century that wo notice a change in this respect. The facts adduced 
before a committee of the legislative assembly of Lower C.anada in 1S19 
and 1824 show that for some years previous the Hurons of Lorette had 
been sustaining themselves to some extent through the manufacture and 
sale of moccasins, siiowslioes, toboggans, fur articles of dress, and various 
fancy wares. * This new feature had been brought about as a result of 
the constant decline of their agriculture, .and more especially, at a 
subse(iuent date, by the decline of the chase itself, as also by the 
niduction of the war allowances. It should be noted, moreover, that as 
the Ilurons, under the influence of environment, were slowly improving 
their mode of living, larger and more regular returns than those ensured 
by hunting were necessary to keep them in comfort. By manufacturing 
they enhanced the value of the furs, and thus made up in part for their 
greater scarcity and for the deticiency in the returns from other semrees. 
For many years these industries were carried on by the Huron families 
in a very small way, at first exclusively by the women, and then by both 
men and women, but on a small scale, lloth hunting and plot farming 
were prosecuted in conjunction, but the latter especially rem.ained at a 
very low stage, or oven decreased, while the manufacturing industries all 
the time were growing. 

* Ttfres Fkignpuriaux^ Quebec, vol. i. p. 428 ; Charlevoix, Journal, p. 53 ; Peter 
Ealm, SociHo 2Ji»torifjue de Monir{'al^ 1880, p. 121. 

* Document t de la Nvuiu lle-Franct^ vol. iii. pp. 23, .'JS, 87, 108, vol. iv. p. 112. 

^ Franquet, Journal de Voyage (MSS. Parliament Library, Ottawa), p. 141. 

< Journals of the A.ssembly of Lower Canada; Bouchetle, Topographical 
Dictionary, verbo ‘ Indians.’ 

® Journals, Assembly, Lower Canada, 1836; Assembly, United Canada, 1844-6, 
1847, 1866, 
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Some twenty-five or thirty years ago there took place an important 
social phenomenon which completed the transformation of the labour 
system of the Hurons — the spreading tliroughout Canada of the world- 
wide commercial and industrial evolution, the introduction of machinery, 
the building of railways, the extension of great transportation agencies. 
Man's power of production was thereby increased a hundredfold, and 
distance suppressed, so to speak. While some of the minor industries of 
Lorette, such as toboggan- making and lacrosse-making, received their 
death-blow from the new order of things, it instilled a new life into some 
others — hide-dressing, moccasin and snowshoe making. No longer 
dependent on local conditions, no longer restricted by the short supply of 
raw material at hand or by the limited demand from near-by markets, 
these industries attained the high degree of development which we have 
seen. A new industry, fancy basket-making, was introduced. The 
development of manufacturing industries thus brought about, with the 
opportunities for coTistant earning of wages at generally pleasant tasks, 
in turn became a further cause of desertion of agriculture. Even hunting 
is no longer considered a regular means of livelihood, and is largely 
replaced by the more profitable occupation of guiding through the woods 
sportsmen from the cities. 

A Huron woman, ninety years of age, with whom I conversed at 
Lorette, had witnessed many phases of that evolution of labour. She 
remembered the time when patches of Indian corn, pumpkins, beans, and 
potatoes were grown in connection with almost every home in the village. 
The women did most of the garden and field work, while the men did 
very little but hunt and play lacrosse. She saw agriculture given up 
gradually, while the Hurons wore taking more and more to manufacturing. 

Notwithstanding the evolution through which their labour system has 
been made to pass, the Huron community as a whole exhibit traits 
retained from the previous social status. The men are less industrious 
than the women : they still entertain a dislike for agriculture and steady 
work ; they abstain from working in factories. 

Vnperty, 

The property held in trust for the Hurons of Lorette comprises : 
(1) the village site, a])Out 20 arpents in extent ; (2) adjoining the latter, 
a common covering, 9 arpents ; (3) two miles from the village, the 
reserve proper, 1,600 arpents (1,350 acres) in extent ; and (4) some thirty 
miles back of Lorette, the Roemont Reserve, in the county of Portneuf, 
9,600 acres in area. 

1. The village plot is subdivided into small lots, each ffimily being 
entitled to an area sufficient for a house, besides a width of 30 feet in 
front and 3 feet at the back of that house. 

2. The common was originally, as indicated by its French name, ‘ Clos 
des Cochons,' a pasture for hogs. It still continues to be owned in common 
by the Huron community, but is now used almost solely as a hide-dressing 
ground by Mr. Maurice Bastien, who has erected thereon sheds and dryinc 
scaffolds. 

3. The 1,600 arpents reserve also remains undivided. It was granted 
to the Hurons for their supply of fuel. The greater part is still bush. 
Six or seven families, as we have seen, have taken up their abode there as 
farmers ; but the farming carried on is of such a primitive character 
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that it has not been found necessary to trace any boundaries between the 
various farms. 

The above three areas were allotted to the Hurons about the end of 
the seventeenth century, or the beginning of the eighteenth, by the Jesuits, 
under whose charge they were placed. The deed confirming the grant 
was not passed till 1742 (for the last) and 1794 (for the two others). It 
is all that is left to the HuroUvS of the seigniory of Sillery.^ 

4. The Rocmont Reserve is wholly a mountainous forest tract set apart 
by the Canadian Government in recent times for the support of the 
Hurons of Lorette, but neither occupied nor worked by them. However, 
they derive some revenue from it, the cut of pine and spruce over its 
area being leased out every year to lumbermen, and the proceeds usually 
paid to the ‘ band ' in the form of allowances. 

It is a remarkable fact that all this property is still held in common. 
With the Hurons of Lorette private ownership of land does not exist. 
Neither have they any desire, as far as 1 could ascertain, to individually 
own land. To my knowledge only one Huron to-day holds privately 
some land — not in the reserve, but adjoining it. In the past, as well, 
such cases of private ownership have been exceedingly rare. 

On the other hand, at Lorette almost every family owns the house in 
which it lives, at any rate so long as it continues to occupy it. Mov- 
ables, wearing apparel, etc., are, of course, also recognised private property, 
as are wages and earnings from various sources. 

This system of property of the Hurons of Lorette does not differ 
materially from that of their forefathers. The ancient Hurons, as we 
have seen, did not put much labour on the soil, and correspondingly their 
hold on the soil was of a weak and limited sort. From Champlain and 
Br^beuf we learn that they had no permanent tenure of land, as evidenced 
by their change of abode at frequent intervals. At the same time, with 
them all movables —as, for instance, the produce of the chase, the 
earnings from trade — were subject to family or individual appropriation. 
Inequalities of wealth from this source wore quite apparent in the Huron 
villages of old. Even monopolies were recognised by the ancient Hurons, 
inasmuch as individuals who had opeoed a trade or discovered a market 
were granted for themselves and their kindred the exclusive right of 
carrying on that trade or supplying that market, or were permitted to 
levy tribute on those desirous of taking advantage of the new opening. 
A difference, however, from the conditions of things in existence to-day 
at Lorette was the prevalence of theft in the Huron villages of old and 
its lax repression. 

After their removal to the vicinity of Quebec, the Hurons, as we have 
seen, did not tak(j more energetically to the cultivation of the soil ; on the 
contrary, under the new conditions they gave up little by little the practice 
of agriculture. Similarly they did not develop any greater aptness to hold 
land either privately or collectively. 

In 1651, the King of France bestowed on the Christian Indians settled 
in the vicinity of Quebec (of whom the Hurons were the nucleus) a grant 
of land covering three miles in width on the river St. Lawrence by twelve 
miles in depth, the seigniory of Sillery. Of course, the Hurons were 

* The originals of the deeds are in the archives of the Department of Indian 
Affairs, Ottawa. I have to thank Mr. Samuel Stewart and Mr. D. C. Scott for their 
kindness in facilitating my inquiry. 

^ Jesuit Jielatloiis (Thwaites), z. pp. 223, 22C. 
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quite unprepared to take advantage or retain possession of such an extent 
of territory, especially in a region where arable land was rather scarce 
and greatly in demand. They allowed themselves to be dispossessed 
piecemeal of the land itself, and of the seigniorial dues attached to it as 
well, and were left with holdings totally inadequate for their support and 
advancement. 

Iji short, the system of property of the Hurons of Lorettc is character- 
ised by the absence of private holdings and the limitation of the collective 
holdings. These conditions are the direct outcome of the forms of labour 
which they retained t)r adopted under the combined influence of their own 
traditions, of the pliysical features of the country around Quebec, and of 
social environment and competition. 

These property conditions, in their turn, have had far-reaching effects 
on the further social evolution of the Huron community. They permitted 
its being closely surrounded and permeated in its homo life by outsid(^ 
(principally French Canadian) notions and manners. The village of 
Lorette is inextensive, and so penetrated by the adjoining settlements, 
that on its outskirts, at many points, Huron homos almost join those of 
white noiglibours, and it is often a difficult matter to say where the line 
of demarcation passes. The consequences of this close neighbourhood will 
’appear presently. 

Family. 

The family group at Lorette is quite restricted. Each Iiousehold, as a 
rule, consists of a single family, comprising only a few persons ; for 
instance, the husband, the wife, and two or three young children ; in other 
cases an aged couple alone, or possibly assisted by a grown-up daughter or 
son. When barely eight or ten years old the Huron boy or girl takes to 
manufacturing fancy wares at home, and soon acquires a training in the 
various arts. At twenty or twenty-two they marry, and take uj) house 
separately from the parents. If they have decided to remain at Lorette, 
and are not already provided with a lodging there, they apply for a lot 
from the village council, and build a house for themselves. In recent 
years the development of industry has induced several newly married 
couples to take up their home in their native village ; a new street, or 
rather lane, had to be opened, and still another will be opened soon. 

The restricted family group of tlie Hurons of Lorette is very unlike 
the patriarchal household of their ancestors, wherein eiglit or ten, or even 
as many as twenty-four, families lived under one roof.^ Apart from that 
close material grouping into large households, there existed, among the 
ancient Hurons, social groups much more comprehensive — clans founded 
on consanguinity. At one time there were as many as twelve clans, 
among which the Huron families were distributed. 

‘The unit of the Wyandot social and political systems,^ write.s Mr. 
W. E. Connelly, whose knowledge of the Wyandots s(*ttled in the Indian 
Territory of the United States is most thorough, ‘was not the family nor 
the individual, V)ut the clan. The child belonged to its clan first, to its 
parents afterwards.' ^ 

The clans were not mere local organisations ; they were ramified 
throughout the whole territory, throughout the whole nation j so that 
while the people, for purposes of livelihood, were dispersed in distant 

* Champlain, vol. iv. p. 74. 

* Ontario Archaeological Itcj)urtf 1899, p. 107. 
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villages, and for purposes of government were divided into five or six 
tribes or sub-nations, still they held fast together by the strong bond of 
the clan founded on family relationship. 

A peculiar feature of the 1 Curon-lroquois clanship was that it existed 
and was transmitted, not through the men, ljut through the wcjmen of the 
tribe or family. The Huron child did not belong to the clan of his 
father, but to that of his mother. In the same way the possessions of a 
deceased Huron warrior did not go to his sons, but to his brothers, or to 
the sons of his sisters ; that is, to members of his own clan. 

At Lorette to-day no trace is to be found of the old Ifuron clanship 
in the social institutions ; even the memory of it is almost etiaced. The 
members of the band whom I questioned on the subject were not totally 
ignorant of the clan system, but tlicy invariably connected it with male 
descent. One Jliiron, ninety y<iars of age, and another seventy-six years 
of age, told me they belonged to the clan or ‘compagnie^ of the Deer, 
their reison for saying so being that their father had belonged to it. 
Another claimed to bo of the ‘ compagnie ' of the Tortoise, also because 
his father had been of that clan ; and to remove my doubts he added : 

‘ How could I belong to a Huron clan through my mother, who was a 
IVcnch Canadian ? ’ 

Old Thomas Tsioui (whose name has been mentioned previously) 
expressed somewhat similar views to me. His contention is that the 
Tsiouis are the only genuine Ilurons at Lorette ; that all the others are 
descendants of Trench Canadians who stole their way into the Huron 
community. As I objected that the Tsiouis themselves could not claim 
pure Huron extraction, tlieir mothers and grandmothers in most cases 
being Trencli Canadian women, the old man argued wdth great warmth 
that man, and not woman, the husband, not the wife, made the race. 
He was seemingly unaware that this was the very opposite of the Huron 
doctrine, and that his use of such an argument was good proof to me that 
he was no longer a Huron in respect to some of the fundamental traditions 
of the race. 

A simple phenomenon which m.arks the evolution of our Hurons from 
the patriarchal community and clanship of their ancestors to tlie reduced 
family group of to-day is the adoption of distinct family names, trans- 
mitted from father to son. With the old Hurons there did not really 
exist any permanent family names other than the general designation of 
each clan. Each individual was given a name distinctive of himself and 
of his clan as well, but wliicli, as in the case of the first name with us, he 
did not transmit to his progeny. ‘ Each clan,’ writes Mr. Connelly, ‘had 
its list of prop(‘r names, and this list was its exclusive property, which no 
other clan could appropriate or use. . . . The customs and usages govern- 
ing the formation of clan proper names demanded that they should be 
derived from some part, lialnt, action, or some peculiaricy of the animal 
from which the clan was descended. . . . Thus a proper name was always a 
distinctive badge of the clan bestowing it. When death left unused any 
of the original clan proper names, the next child born into the clan, if of 
the sex to which the temporarily obsolete name belonged, had this name 
bestowed upon it.^ ^ 

After the missionaries had converted the Ilurons to the faith they 
introduced Christian names, which for many generations were used 
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concurrently with clan designations, but in the end superseded them. 
Most of the family names at Lorette are Christian names which have 
become permanently attached to the various households : Koniain, Vincent, 
(Iros-Louis, Jlastieii (for Sebasticn). It was in the early years of the 
present nineteenth century that family names became permanent at 
Lorette, and transmissible from father to son. There are to-day 21 
families of Tsiouis, 13 Picard, 12 Cros Louis, G Vincent, 4 Bastien, 2 
Komain, besides 3 do (lonzague (of Abenakis extraction), and 1 Paul (of 
Malecite extraction). 

From the organisation of the family group, if we turn to its internal 
management, we hnd, in the first place, that the parents’ authority over the 
children is of limited extent. Very little restraint is put on the children. 
Constant intercourse between the various households in that crowded 
village tends to lessen the action of each separate group over its children. 
These, at an early age, as we have seen, acquire a training in handicraft 
and become important factors in the welfare of the family, or at any rate 
independent of it for their livelihood. In that respect the llurons of 
Lorette still resemble to a certain extent their primitive ancestors, who 
allowed their children great freedom, and never chas^isial them.* Among 
the ancient Hurons the laxity of parental rule w^as the natural result of 
the development of hunting and of warlike pursuits, in all of wliich the 
young men had necessarily a superiority over the older members of the 
family. With the llurons of Lorette the same lax family government 
continued to prevail, owing to the long maintenance of the chase as their 
principal means of living, only to be displaced in recent times by industries 
which afford to the young great facilities for the establishment (>f separate 
independent homes. 

Kevertheless morals are not bad. They are certainly greatly in 
advance on what they were in olden times. But the result is due almost 
wholly to outside influences — religious action and social environment. The 
morals of the ancient llur<jiis were of a \cry low order : debauchery was 
rampant in their villages.^ When, after their overthrow by the Iroquois, 
they fell under tiieruloof the Jesuit missionaries, a strict codi' of monastic 
morality was enforced upon them.'* The greater number submitted to it, 
not, hov/ever, through any strong personal sense of duty and self-ri'spect, but 
impelled by fear of exclusion from the reserve or of the iiilliction of some 
public penance. Accordingly, under the British regime, as soon as the 
strong hand of the Jesuit was withdrawn, the Huron morals relaxed, and, 
under the influence of the corrupt elements from the near-by city, fidl to 
a very low plane. Jn the course of the nineteenth century Lorette 
became * the constant resort of the dissipated youth of (Quebec, and the 
scene of midnight orgies and profligacy of the worst description, until the 
extent of the evil attracted the attention of the police authorities, who 
took measures to repress the mischief.’ * Since, under the combined 
influence of religious preaching and of better social environment, they 
have gradually improved in self-restraint and self-respect. Illegitimate 
births are now of rare occurrence. Many, however, are still addicted to 
liquor. 

' Champlain, iv. p. S.". a lud , iv. pp. 82-n. 

^ Jvmit lldai ions y passim; Cllatlcvo^x,«7^;^<rwa/,2^. 82; J)ocumc7its Nouvcllc’ France^ 
p. 24 ; Franquet, Jovrnal tie Voyarje^ p. 143. 

^ Journals Assembly^ 1814^5, Ap^amdix ; iUd.j 1817, Evidence of Rev. L. Fortier, 
missionary. 
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Very little, indeed, remains of the old Huron traditions. The tenets 
of the Catholic faith have stamped out the pagan myths and superstitions 
of primitive time?. While these Ilurons have not attained a very 
high degree of religious development, they have drifted far away from 
the beliefs of their ancestors. The only trace -and a doubtful one 
at that — 1 could find of their past faith was the vain boasting of one of 
tlieir old men, who wished to impress me with liis medical .skill ; he had 
the power, lie told me, of stopping or quickening at will the How of the 
blood through the sick man’s body. Was this a faint recollection of the 
old-time medicine man and sorcerer ? 

Tho Huron tongue is no longer spoken at Lorette. French has 
replaced it. Even the older members of the tribe, in answer to my 
inquiries, had tho greatest difficulty in recalling a few disconnected 
words. Some of them could barely tell the meaning of thtdr own Huron 
name which on exceptional occasions they affix to their every-day French 
name. Even the few Huron words thus j^reserved in their family 
nomenclature do not appear to be rightly pronounced by them ; in many 
names tho letter ‘ L’ has been introduced, and this their ancestors did not 
make use of. For instance, hahn-yohn-yeh, the old Wyandot word for 
bear,' has been changed at Lorette to hahu-yohn-leu ; Owawandaronhe, 
Odiaradlieite, and Teaclieandahe^ have become respectively Wawendarolen, 
Ondiaralete, :ind Teachendale. As far back as fitty years ago, the Huron 
tongue w’as already out of general use at fjorette.** From Franquet we 
learn that about tho middle of the eighteenth century a number of the 
Ilurons could speak French. ‘ 

The Huron boys and girls show marked aptitudes for commerce, 
industrial arts, and even the line arts; but they seldom develop these 
talents to any degree, though opportunities are sometimes odered them of 
doing so. They nearly all have tine voices and a good ear fur music ; 
some of them have shown taste as draughtsmen or painters. The greater 
number, however, lack tho steadiness of purpose w'hich would be neces- 
sary to make the most of their talents. 

^[o'le of Living. 

As regards food, slielter, clothing, hygiene, recreations, the people of 
Lorette may be considered to-day as having the same habits as the French 
Canadians of corresponding classes. 

The greater quantity of the food consumed by them is f>l)tainrd from 
itinerant traders or from dealers who supply the French Canadians of St. 
Ambroise as w<*ll. T happened to take a meal at thehomi‘ of one of the 
poorest Huron families settled on the reserve, and still remember how I 
enjoyed that simple lunch of milk, butter and bread, cream and preserved 
fruit, which w^as daintily served in clean china or glass and on neat linen. 
From the accounts left by Kalm (1749) and Franquet (ITni^) we may 
safely draw the conclusion that, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, after one hundred years’ intercourse with the French, x he Hurons, 
as regards the food consumed and its preparation, retained much of the 
tastes and coarseness of their primitive ancestors.’’ 

Tho houses at Lorette are generally small, low-roofed, wooden build- 

' Connolly, op. cit.y p. 10:k * Journal'^ As^efubUj^ 1810. 

’ llrport oj Special (\)mtn}}(sionrrs. 1850, p. 30. ^ Franquet, p. 143. 

* Kaim,p. 124; Franquet, p. 111. 
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ings whitewashed. They are disposed in double rows, along narrow laHeS, 
and most of them devoid of yard, garden, or outbuildings. Sometimes 
these houses are too close to one another for the comfort of their 
occupants. On the other liand there is an air of cleanliness about them, 
and with few exceptions, they appear to be as well kept as the tidiest 
French Canadian farmer’s or mechanic’s home. The Jlurons gave up 
their old style of long narrow huts made of bark and saplings, and took 
to building, after the manner of the early French settlers, log and board 
houses, shortly after their removal (the last in the series) to J eune Lorette, 
that is between the years 1700 and 1720.* Kalm, in 1749, found them 
living in houses comprising each two rooms (kitchen and bedroom), but 
very scantily furnished, so much so that the beds were left without sheets 
or covering. The Hurons at night were content with wrapping them- 
selves up in the blankets they had worn all day. They were provided with 
stoves, says Franquet, but the licat they supplied only served to render 
unbearable to all but Indians the iilthiness of the surroundings.'* 

The clothing in use by the Hurons of Lorette is the same as that 
of the French Canadian working classes. The old Huron style of 
dress, oven that of the later period, has been abandoned. 1 was able io 
discover one member only of the band, a Huron lady in the nineties, 
who still retained the traditional costume of the last century : tlie short 
skirt, with the ‘ mitasses ’ (leggings) and the moccasins. The costumes 
in wliich tlio ‘ warriors ’ and chiefs parade on exceptionally solemn occa- 
sions, arc almost wholly artificial in their make-up. Ordinary cloth and 
printed calicoes are used for the purpose, and in the ornamentation of the 
various parts no trace is seen of the mythical and symbolic forms charac- 
teristic of the primitive art of the Huron-Iroquois. Kahn and Franquet, 
about the middle of the last century, found the Huron women of 
Lorette still clinging to the old Huron form of dress ; Imt the men, 
though usually wearing the blanket, at times would don articles of dress 
borrowed from the French. 

Notwitlistandirig the close grouping of the houses in the village, 
the hygienic conditions at Lorette are fairly good ; a result due in great 
part to the measures taken by the village council and the people themselves 
for the sanitation of the surroundings. There has been much admixture 
of foreign blood. For several generations past the Hurons have inter- 
married with the whites, principally with the French Canadians. The 
Huron physical type has been greatly altered, but not entirely blotted 
out The massive build and high .stature wliich, we are told, were preva- 
lent features among the old Hurons, are not now common at Lorette ; 
neither are the cheek bones and nose unduly prominent, as a ruh‘ ; but 
the rather dark olive complexion, the almond-shaped eyes, and the stiff 
flat hair are often observed, and perhaps more so in very young children 
than in the grown-up people. 

The amusements indulged in are largely the same as those of the 
French Canadians in the neighbourhood. A typical initiative on the part 
of the young men of Lorette was the organising among themselves and 
equipping of a brass band. The numerous dances whicli were still gone 
through on all great occasions, about the middle of the last century,'* have 
long since been forgotten. Shooting the arrow was a favourite sport wuth 


* Charlevoix, oj). 83. * Kalm, p. 123 ; Franquet, p. 144. 

* Franquet, pp. 140, 141, 144 ; Kalm,p. 123. ^ Franquet, p. 143. 
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the Huron boys, even up to the early years of the nineteenth century. No 
more is seen of it now. Even lacrosse, the Huron national game, which 
has become the favourite sport of so many Canadians, is no longer played 
at Lorette. 


Village and State. 

Lorette is not well provided with the elements whicli give variety and 
activity to village life, and help to build up the framework of municipal 
govei’iiment. The employers of labour are very few, and nearly all out- 
siders, French or Scotch Canadians. In the same way the bulk of the 
trade which is done at Lorette in connection both with the provisioning 
of the families and the output of their industries (the smaller class of 
Indian fancy wares excepted) is carried on by their white neighbours of 
St. Ambroise. 

There is, however, a very notable departure from tin's condition of 
things in the enterprise shown by Mr. Maurice Bastien, of Huron descent, 
who operates the largest hide-dressing and moccasin and snowshoe- 
making establishment in .and about Lon'ttc, and at times gives employ- 
ment to some fifty people. In otlun* respects also does Mr. Bastien set a 
good example for his kinsmen to follow. He is almost a total abstainer 
from alcoholic bevor.xgos. lie has bought and partly cleared and improved 
some fifty arpencs of land adjoining the village plot, on which he now outs 
every year about 20 tons of hay, renps about 150 bushels of oats and 
buckwheat, pastures nine cow's and some hors(‘s. An interesting 
experiment which ho is carrying on for the firm of Benfrew, fur dealers, 
of Quebc'c, is the breeding of buUalocs from stock obtainf‘d in the State of 
New York. Mr. Bastien proposes to have one or two of his sons to take 
up agriculture as a means of livelihood. A further proof of his spirit of 
enterprise and progress is the building, at his o\vn e.xpense, of a system 
of w'aterworks wdiercby each family in the Huron village is enabled to 
secure in its own house, at the low rate of four dollars per annum, an 
abundant supply of pure water. 

Education does not })rovide more leaders than do industry and com- 
merce'. Th() school for girls and that for boys arc each under the care of 
a female teacher paid by the Canadian Clovcrnnient. The school house 
is built on the site, and p.artly out of the material of the priest s house 
erected ])y the Jesuits in the early years of the eighteenth century. Tho 
progrc'ss at school of the girls is s;iid to be satisfactory, that of tho 
boys not so. There .are V(‘ry few persons of culture, or oven ordinary 
education, at Lort'tte. The professional men whose services may be 
rerpiired all reside in neighbouring villages. Mr. Paul Picard, ii retired 
(hvil Service eni})loyc of tlie (Quebec Uovernmeiit, and the son of a noted 
Huron chief, resides here. He was employed as a diaughtsinan, and at 
one time was a public notary. Ho is particularly well informed on the 
history of tho Huron community, and a staunch defender of the rights of 
his kinsmen. 

A feature of Lorette is its quaint little church, tlic greater part of which 
dates hack to 1730.' There is no resident missionary, but the parish priest 
of 8t. Ambroise, near by, ministers to tho religious welfare of the Huron 
community. An early morning service is Jield every Sunday and a 
sermon preached. The singing and preaching are done in French. The 

» L. St. G. Lindsay, Zloruc Canadienne^ 1000, p, 122. 
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priest receives an allowance of 225 dollars from the Canadian Govern- 
ment for his services in this connection. 

Five chiefs (one head chief and four second or sub-chiefs) manage the 
public affairs of the Huron couimuiiity under the supervision of the 
Department of Indian Allairs. These chiefs in council frame regulations 
for the maintenance of order, the repression of intemperance and pro- 
fligacy, the care of public health, the construction and repairs of school 
houses and other public buildings,, the locating of land on the reserve, 
&c. They are elective, and their term of otlice is for three years. 

The above system of government is not the traditional one of the 
Hurons. It was introduced in recent years by the Canadian Government 
under the provisions of the Indian Act.^ In former years the Hurons 
elected six chiefs or more : one grand chief, one second chief, two council 
chiefs, and two chiefs of the warriors. These chiefs were elected for life. 
If we go still further back, to the seventeenth centtiry, we see that the 
ancient Hurons had many chiefs ; war chiefs and chiefs entrusted with 
various administrative functions ; and all were to a certain extent 
hereditary and to a certain extent elective. ^ 

At the present time the head chief of the Hurons of Lorette (elected 
quite recently) is Francois Gros-Louis. Maurice Bastien, Gasjjard Picard, 
Maurice Tsioui are three of the sub-chiefs. 

The Hurons of Lorette are under the tutelage of the State. Their 
landed property is held in trust for them by the Department of Indian 
Affairs. The latter also has the management of the revenue derived 
from part of these lands, and out of which expenses of a public character 
are to be paid. The Department is kept informed, and geimrally acts 
through an agent, who re.sides on the reservation — !Mr. A. O. Bastien, an 
intelligent and educated Huron. 

There has been of late years much dissatisfaction and strife in the 
Huron community over the management of public affairs. A party, con- 
sisting chiefly of a large number of the T.siouis, think they liav(‘ not had 
their proper share of thd funds. They find fault with the chiefs, the 
agent, and the Department as well. They refuse to attend meetings, 
to take part in elections, and are intent on electing chiefs of their own. 

A remarkable fact is that the Hurons as a whole show no desire of 
being enfranchised. Even the malconteiit.s scorn the idea. Under 
present conditions the Government meets all expenses in connection with 
church and school and other matters. Practically they have no taxes to 
pay, not even roads to maintain, the way-leave over the reserve ))eing 
granted to residents of neighbouring parishes on condition that th(*y 
take charge of the road. Enfranchisement, they say, would only add to 
their burdens and render them more liable to bo swindled out of their 
property by the more unscrupulous of their white neighbours. 

Before concluding, it will be of interest to make a r/ipid review of the 
influences which, acting on the primitive Huron type, brought it to its 
present stage of social transformation. These influences may be classed 
under three heads : (1) Early trade relations with the French and 
preaching of the Gospel ; (2) physical features of the country about and 
back of Quebec ; (3) close neighbourhood and competition of the white 
settlers. 

* Revised Statutes of Canada, cap. 43, scct.s. 75 and 70. 

* Br6beuf, Jesuit Itelations^ Thwaites's edition, vol. x. pp. 231, 233; Parkman, 
Jesuits in North AmcHca^ Introduction, p. lii. 
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1. The first series of influences (commercial intercourse and religious 
preaching) exerted themselves over the ancient Hiirons pre\ious to their 
leaving their old abode in Western Ontario. Conimerco introduced into 
the Huron villages by the early French discoverers, or, at least, greatly 
developed by them, uj).set the balance of the traditional system of labour 
of the Iliirons, by reducing the relative importance of agriculture as a 
means of livelihood for them. Thereby the Hurons were rendered less 
sedentary, more nomadic, less apt to fortify their villages and to hold 
the country against invaders. The young and able-bodied men were kept 
much away from homo by their liunting and trading expeditions, leaving 
the towns insuflicien Jy protected against attack, while themselves heavily 
laden with furs or other goods, but scantily equipped with arms and 
ammunition, fell an easy prey to Iroquois war parties. 

Again, commerce, ])y reducing the importance of agriculture in the 
labour system of the J lurons, weakened the clan organisation, on which 
the whole Wyandot social hibric rc'stcd. F<‘male clanship was dependent 
for its strength on th(‘ social prestige of the women ; and this in turn was 
largely dependent on th(‘ dcv'elopment of agriculture, which was left to 
their charg<‘.' The preaching of the new religious dogmas by the Recollet 
and Jesuit missionaries and the conversion to the faith of a number of 
the Ilurons also tended to undo the binding action of clanship. For 
clanship in its origin \vas blended with the religious beliefs of these 
primitive p(>ople ; each clan was under the special protection of a pagan 
myth, and the preaching of the (Jospel released the hold which these 
myths had on the minds of the Ilui'ons. In that way were the strong 
family ties which hound together the scattered parts of the Wyandot 
confederacy loosened, and tlio liurons nmdered less capable of strong 
united action In lh.it way were the Iroquois enabled to defeat one after 
tlie other the disconnect('d gron}>s and bring about tlio utter dispersal of 
the Huron nation. Sucli is the social significance of the facts set forth in 
the early account s.- 

<)f ilie li\e or six tribes, or subordinate nations, which inado up the 
Wyandot eonfoderacy, only three (the ration of the Bear, that of the 
Rock, ami that of the Rope) repaired towards Quebec. A few years later 
two of tiu'se tribes wort* forced by the Alohawks and tlie Onondagas 
join th(‘ii r(‘sp('ctive nations : and the nation of the Rope was finally the 
only one to remain with the French.-’ From this sole tribe, very much 
di.sorgauis(*(l and reduced in numbers, and still further reducc'd by sub- 
sequent wars, (lid tlu^ j)rcscnt Lorette community spring. 

2. The physical features of the country about and back cf Quebec, 
characteris(xl i)y the restricted area of the arable b(’lt and the development 
of the mountain and forest tra('t, had the ofleet of keeping the small 
Huron group away from agriculture, of turning it more completely towards 
the chase and those industrh^s de])eiHl(‘nt on the chase and the forest for 
their raw material. Thereby the lEurons wore prevented from acquiring 
any greater fitness for heavy and steady labour, and fnmi developing any 
greater ability or desire to hold land. 

J. The close neighbourhood and competition of the wdiito sc'ttlers had 
two quite distinct- eilects on tho Ilurons. On the one hand, tlieir inflmmee 

’ P. do IJousicrs, L'l. i^nctu'e Social(\ ISDO, vol. x. j). 1 11. 

- Chaniplain, iv. pp. -l.i, 11, 101 ; Je.wit lielathms!^ Quebec edition, 1C 12, pp. C5, 
r>G; Cliarlcvoix, vol. i. p. 201. 

® Jesuit Itelntwns^ JG57, pp. 20 ami 2.'J, 
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united with that of physical environment in checking the agricultural 
development of the Hiirons and retaining them in the lower forms of 
labour and property. On the other hand these conditions of close inter- 
course with the white settlers — brought about by the reduced area of tlie 
Lorette holdings — transformed the home-life, and in the end materially 
improved the entire mode of living, of the Hurons. 

The Iroquois community, settled at Caughnawaga, in the vicinity of 
Montreal, pros idcs an interesting subject of comparison ; for, though origi- 
nally of the same social type as the Ilurons, their evolution in recent times 
has been in quite the opposite direction. 

In conclusion, the greatest weakness in the social organisation of the 
Hurons, and the one which should be remedied lirst, is that resulting from 
their property conditions. An ever-recurring tliemo of conversation 
among young and old at Lorette is the endless series of their grievances, 
all more or less connected with property rights : grievances against the 
Jesuits for liaving dispossessed them, or allowed them to be dispossessed, 
of their seigniory of Sillery ; grievances against tlic British Government 
for not having restored them to their rights after the conquest ; grievances 
against some of their deceased chieftains, for having laid hands, so they 
declared, on parts of the common land ; grievances also against some of 
the present chiefs for using the common property for private ends ; 
grievances against the Provincial Government for invading their hunting 
grounds ; and, linally, grievances against the Federal Government and its 
agent for alleged maladministration of the reserves and the revenues 
therefrom. The limited extent and collective ownership of the holdings 
have had the effect, not only of helping to keep the Ilurons away from 
agriculture and bringing about over-density of population in the village, 
but also of concentrating the minds and energies of individuals on petty 
common rights and privileges (to the detriment of initiative in more 
fruitful pursuits) and of breeding a harmful spirit of discontent. 

It seems that much would be done fur the betterment of the condition 
and the more normal development of these Hurons were it found possible 
to carry out the plan suggested by Sir James Kempt as far back as 
and further recommended by the Government Gomuiissioncrs in 1847 ; 
that is, if land in the vicinity of Lorette and suitabl(3 for agriculture were, 
on proper terms, put at the disposal of the Ilurons, on vvhielisome of them 
at least, under intelligent and kindly supervision, might be made toac<]uiro 
proficiency in farnjing and aptness for the management of property. Thus 
w^ould they become a less dependent, a more contented and pros2)orous 
community. 


A idhrnjiolorfirnl Pholoffrajilis. — Jnicrim. Rr])ort of \hc CuinmlUcr^ ran-- 
sisilufj of ^Ir. G. H. Read (Chairman), Mr. J. L, 1\Ivkks 
(Secretary), Mr. II. Balfot r, Profesbor Flindkks Ih^TUiE, Dr. 
J. G. Gaksox, Mr. E. S. Hautland, and Mr. II. IjIxg Both, 
appointed for the Collrcilon, I ^ re nervation, and Sysienudic Iieyisfra^ 
tlon of Fhotoyraphs of Ant hr opoloyir at Jute rent. 

The Committee report that a considerable number of photographs have 
been collected and regi.-.tered ; Imt that it has bcfui found advisable* to 
postpone till next year the publication of a reference list. The Committee 
ask to be reappointed. 
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FertiUsailon iti the rJurojJiijccce. — Bt^pori of the Commlfiee, coasiUhiff 

o/ Professor J. ]^. Farmer {Gliairmim), Professor 1^. W. Phillips 
( Secretartj )^ Professor P. O. Bower, cuul Professor Harvey 
Gibson. 

The Conimittoe loam from AFr. J. Lloyd AVilliaiiis, to whoso assistance 
they have again devoted the whole of the grant of 1^0/. placed at their 
disposal, that during the past }car he lias investigated the following 
subjects : — 

1. The germination of the zoospores has been studied in Lainuinrirt^ 
Alarui^ and Chorda. Soim* interesting additions ha\o been made to 
our knowledge of reproduction in the Laminariacea^, and particularly of 
the cytology of the process. Incidentally the medullary tissues of the 
above and of other genera of the family ha\e been studied. 

2. The life-history and cytology of Bictyota have been further studied. 
Additional notes will bo presented to the meeting of the Association, and 
the full results will be published during the winter. Taouia^ Pad'uia^ 
and IhdWrls are being studied for comparison. 

6. The study of the life-history and cytology of Ualxdryn has been 
completed, and the results aro awaiting publication. The cytology of 
the reproductive' process in Jlimanthalin and Cysto.^flra is being in\esti- 
gated. 

1, The natural history of the Fucaec:e has been further studied, and 
it is hoped to publish the obs(*rvatioiis before the end of the year. 

5. Tlio study of the nuelei of the reproductive cells of the Ecto- 
carpacea' has been ooinuienced, wdth a view of ascertaining whether theie 
is r«*diiction of chromosoim'S at any stage, 

6. Gultun's of nearly all of the above are carried on in the laboratory, 
and careful record kept of their relation to light, heat, air, and pressure. 

Your (\)minitt('e aro of opinion that Air. Williams is doing excellent 
work, and that the grant has been wdsely used. 

Air. AVilliams hopes to bring some of his observations on the g(*rini- 
nation of tlie zoospores of Laininariaceie before the notice of the {Section 
at J^radfoid. 


Asi^imtlaliun ui Vlanls. — Itcporf of the Committee, com^ii^lina o/ AFr. P. 
JIarwin (Chairman), Professor J. Pkynolds (Jreen (iSecreianf). 
(fnd lYofessor AIarsiiall Ward, aj pointed to condnet (do Ejperi-- 
methUd l'/u'cdi(fatioa of xisdmilaiio a in Flantr. 

The Comniittoo beg leave to report that the remainder of the grant 
of 20^. made at Bristol in 189fc? has now been practical! expended on 
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apparatus for aiding Mr. Blackman in the continuation of his researches 
on Vegetable Assimilation and Respirathm. 

Enough progress has been made in various directions to allow of the 
results being brought forward, and the author is engaged in prepaiing 
them for publication, ^'he first to appear will be those treating of (1) 
the influence of the available amount of plastic substances on respiration ; 
(2) the exact relation of respiration to temperature ; and (3) the relation 
between water- content and assimilation. 


C 0 nr span fli tiff Committor. — Itrporf of the C(,nimiltro, conslt>fituf 

of Jh'ofessor R. ^Met.dota (Ghnirman), Mr. T. A". Holmes (Socrc- 
fari/), Mr. Francis (iIaltox, Dr. J. (i. (i arson, Sir Jotin Evans, 
]\Ir. J. Hopkinson, Mr. W. AViutakfr, ihr Into Mr. (F d. Symons, 
Professor T. (4. Fonney, Sir Ci^thrert Jh ek, Dr. Hor\ce T. 
Frown, Rev. J. (). Feyan, JVofessor W. AV. AVatts. and Rev. 
T. R. R, STEinn.NG. 

Tnis being the la^ t year of tlie century, the Corresponding Societies 
Committee of the British Association think it a suitable occasion for a 
brief review of the procec’dings which have biken p]ac(‘ at the Conferences 
of Delegates of the Corr(‘sponding Societies since they w(‘re reconstituted in 
the year 1883. The Report of the ‘ Local Scientific Soci('ti(‘s Committee,’ 
fttating that ‘the thdegates of the various C/orn'sponding Societic's shall 
constitute a Conference/ A:c., a})pears in the llejKn*t of the British Asso- 
ciation for IStSl ; the first Conference of Delegates oflicially i (‘cognised as 
a department of the Association was held at Aberdeen in 1880 , and a 
report of its proceedings given in the Birmingliam volume (188()).' 
Thence to, and including, the year 1893 the Reports of the Conforence.s 
are one year behind. Thus the discussions at the Edinburgh meeting in 
1892 are given in the Nottingham volume of 1893. But in the Oxford 
volume (1891) appear Reports of the Conferences lield both at Nottingham 
and at Oxford ; and since 1894 tlie Reports of the Conf(*r('nces of Dele- 
gates may be found in the Report of the British Association for the year 
in which they occurred. The cliief subjects considered at the Conferences 
are here given, ordinary sectional dis< us.sions b(*ing noticed when th(‘y 
were tlie only discussions of the Conference. 


1 

No of 


1 Year and Place | 

1 

nominated 

Cliiof subjects discussed 

1 1883. Aberdeen . j 

21 

Methods of procedure, and on the nature of the 1 
1 work which adinitlrd of being taken up by local 
' societies 

1S8(J. Dirmingham 

32 

' On the objects of the Conference, and the \va> s 

1 in which the local societies could most usefully 

1 , 


1 co-openite with British Association Committees 


’ TIh* fir&t report of the Corresponding Societies Committee was presented at 
Aberdeen and is given in the Report for 18H3, pp. 708-722. 
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Table — coivtimied, 

I No. of I 

Yoar and Place DoIe;^^at»*s Chief subjects discussed j 

I uomnuitc<l 

- i _ 

1887. Manchester 32 ^ On the recommendations received from tlu* variou'i ' 

Sections. It was .annoin c(‘d tliat a Uesolu- ' 

I tion ]iassed in J887 by Sections ]> and C — 

I ‘ That the Conference of Dele^^ates of Corre- 

I •'pondinw Societies lie empowered to send 

recommendations to the Committee of Jte- 
^ commendations for their consideration ;ind for 

report to the Geiieial f/ommittee had been 
I accepted by the General Committee, and had 
I b(‘comc a rule of the I’.ritish Association 

j 1888. Path . ,3S Tlu* Ancient Momiments Act 

188h. Newcastle- li.") On the ]>! leiim of Deleoates on Sectional C*om- 

on-Jyne mittees. The follow in^-Kesohit ion « as passed • — I 

‘That the lelations of deleonles to the Soc- 
, tional Committees as at present exi>t in^'- aie uii- 
I I satisfactory, and that th(‘ matter be refeire 1 to 

the Corresjionding Societies Committee for their 
consideration.’ 

The Committee icportcd that ‘after sfiving the 
j . matter careful consideration they ha\e come j 

’ to the conehision that they possess no power 
! under tlm i»iescnt ruh's of the Association 

' of {.ttaching delej;atcs to the Sectional Com- 

1 Tnitt(‘es’ 

' 1800 Leeds . 3(> | On the <lesirnbility of brin^ine: the smaller j 

j non-piiblishimr local sordeties into relat ionshij) 
with the British Association. ’The Corre- 
I s])ondin<:: Societies Committee aiit]iori''ed its 
Seendary ‘to snpjily any local society which - 
I may apply for liem with co])ies of the reports 

I ' uf the Conferences, tlu‘ lists of Committees, 

, and other inlormation likely to lx* of use in 
j fuitlu-iinj^ local seientitic in\esti}jation ’ 


1891. 

Cavdilf 

3(5 

Various subjects connected with Sections A, B, C, 
I), E. G, and 11 

1892. 

Edinburgh . 

42 

The destruction of nathe plants and ('f the eggs 
of wild birds 

1893. 

Nottingham 

:’.9 

Subjects considered in Sections A, C, D. E. 0, H j 

18'.M. 

Oxford 

11 

3’iic organisation of local museums i 

1895. 

Ipswich 

; 

>Ietc«»roU*gical obseiwations and record^ i 

189f;. 

Liverpool . 

19 

District ui'ions of natural histnrv societies. 
On a federal stafY for local nnwenins ! 

1897. 

1 

1 

Toront o 

24 

The federation of local soeielies. The life- 
histories of animals. Principal musLiims in 
Canada and Ne\' fouiidlaiid 

j 1898. 

Bristol 

415 

Coast eiosion. '1 he ilesirability of uniformity of 
size in the pages of the juiblications of 
scientific societies 1 

1899. 

Dover 

37 

The living subterranean fauna of (Jreat Britain 

1 and Ireland. The objects of tlie ‘National j 
Trust lor Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty.' And as to the lu'st means of making 1 
the Conferences of Delegates more' useful 


As stated in the Report of the Rover Conference, it was decided that 
with regard to the best ways of making the Conferences more useful the 
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Delegates should forward their views on the subject to the Corresponding 
Societies Committee for consideration at their meeting in November ; 
and as some Delegates were not present during the discussion, copies of 
the following letter were sent to every Delegate nominated to the Do\er 
Conference ; — 


British Association, Burlington House, London, W., 
October 5, IsaJt 

Dear 8ir, — At the second meeting of the Conference of Delegates at 
Dover, September 1 9, a discussion took place as to the best means of 
improving the proceedings at these meetings. It was ultimately decided 
that any recommendations from the Delegates on that matter, if sent in 
not later tlian November 7, would be considered by the Corresponding 
Societies Committee at their meeting later in that month. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

T. V. Holmes, 

Sec. Cor. Soc. Com. Brit. Assoc. 

When the Corresponding Societies Committee met on November iM, 
1899, twehe replies to the above letter had been received from the 
representatives of fourteen societies ; and in March 1900 some addi- 
tional lecommendations were recei\ed from the Yorkshire Naturalists 
Union. 

The various suggestions mostly deal either with proposed alterations 
in the tiim'S of meeting, \vith the desirability of a room in which Dedegates 
might hold informal discussions between the meetings of the Confcience, 
or with improvements in the proceedings at the Conference. 

As regards the days and hours on which the Conferences have hitherto 
been held, the Committee found it so difficult to suggest any others which 
might not prove to be accompanied by still greater disadvantages that 
they have refrained from proposing any alteration in them. 

The Committee coiisiden^d it not desirable to propose to alter the rule 
of the British Association that only members, not associates, can become 
Delegates. 

The Committee agreed that it is desirable 'when possible that a room 
shall be provided at the Bradford and other futiiJ*o merdings of the 
Association, in which Delegates may meet, become accpiaiuted with each 
other, and hold informal discussions between the meetings of the Cun- 
fcrenco. 

As regards a suggestion that an agomla paper sliould ])e sent to the 
Corresponding Societies some time before thc3 liritisb Association meeting 
in order that Delegates might come better pr(;})ared to tlio Conhu'ence, 
it was decided that although the circular issu(jd in July is alia an 

agenda paper, it would be well to add a clause to it asking that the 
Secretary of each Corresponding Society receiving it should bring th(5 
subjects for discussion at the Conference before the notice of tlie Delegate 
of the Hociety. 

It was also decided by the Committee that the circular drawn up 
some years ago by Dr. Garson stating the rules respecting the Corre- 
sponding Societies and the advantages granted to them should be reprinted 
and sent to the Corre.sponding Societies in March ; and that at the 
same time u- notice should be sent inviting the Societies to consider -what 
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subjects they wish to have discussed at the next Conference of Delegates, 
and fixing a date by which suggestions must be sent. 

The following Societies have been added to the list of Corresponding 
Societies : - - 

1. The Birmingham and !\[idland Institute Scientific Society. 

2. The Eastbourne Natural History Society. 

3. The Natural History Soci(‘ty of Northumberland, Durham, aiid 
Ncwcastle-on-Tyno. 

4. The Hull Scientific Society and Field Naturalists’ Club. 


Ticport (if the Prut'endiwi'i of thn ( ^onfri'ratu^ (f Delptjides of 
Corre.'i])0/i(Hfirj Socicfip< Itrld rif Jf^fd/ord. 

The Coun il nominated Professor E. T>. Poulton, Chairman, ^tr. W. 
Whit/ikor, Vico-C4iairman, and Mr. T. V. Holmes, Secretary, to the 
Bradford Conference. These nominations wore <“onfirmed by the General 
Committee at a meeting held at Bradford on Wednesday, Scpteml)or Ti, 
The meetings of the Conference were held in a room in the Grammar 
School, adjoining the Reception Room, on Thursday, September 6, and 
Tuesday, September 11, at 3 p.m. The following Corresponding Societies 
nominated as di‘l(‘gates to represent them at the Bradford meeting — 

Belfast Naturali.sts’ Field Club . . . William Gray, M, II. I. A. 

Belfast Natural History and riiilo.‘«opliical John Brown. 

Society 

Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club . . . G. B. IIughe««. 

Birmingham and Alidland Institute Scion- W. Bayley Marshall, M.ln.st.C.E, 
tific Society 

Birmingham Natural History and Bhilo* (’has. Pumphre 5 % 

.so[)hical Society 

Buclian Field Club .Tohn Gray, B.Sc. 

(Jardiff Natnrab.st.s’ Soeiidy . . . Walter Cook. 

Croydon Mierobcopical and Natur.al W. Whitaker, F.B.S, 

History (’lub 

Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Vaughan Cornish, M.Sc., F.R.G.s, 
Field Club 

Fs-ex Field Club Prnfes.sor E. B. Poulton. F.R S. 

Glasgow (icolog’cal Stieicty . . . J Barclay ^Murdoch. 

Glasgow Natural nistory Society . . J. F Gcinmill, M.I). 

(rlasgow Philosophical Society. . . Piof. A. Barr, D Sc 

Hrrtfordrtilin* Natural Ilbiory Society . J. Hopknison, F L S. 

Hull Gcolotric.al Society .... ,1. AV. Statlicr, F (i S. 

Hull Scientilic and Field Naturali.sta’ T. Sheppard, F Cl. S. 

Club 

Institution of Mining Engineers . . I’rofcssor Henry Louis, M.A. 

Isle of Man Natural History and Anti- J. JiOmas, F.G.S. 
quarian Society 

Leeds Geological A.ssociation * . . D. Forsyth, M.A , D Sc. 

Liverpool Geographical Society . . StafT-Com. Dubois Phillips, R.N.. 

Malton Field Naturalists’ and Scientific M. B. Slater, F.L.S. 

Society 

Manchester Geographical Society . . Eli Soworbatts, F R.G.S. 

Manchester Geological Society . . . Wm. Watts, F.G.S. 

Manchester Microscopical Society . . F. W, Hciiibry, F.R.M.S. 

Midland Institute of Mining, Civil, and John Gcrrard 

Mechanical Engineers 
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Xorfolk and Norwich Naturalists* Society 
North of England Institute of Mining and. 

Mechanical Engineers 
Northumberland, Durham, and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Natural History Society 
Nottingham Naturalists’ Society 
North Staffordsbiie Field Club . 

Perthshire Society of Natural Science 
Rochdale Literary and Scientific Society . 
Rochester Naturalists’ Club 
Scotland, Mining Institute of . 
South-Eastrrn Union of Scientific Societies 
Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club 
Yorksliiro (leological and Polytechnic 
Society 

Yorksbiic Naturalists’ Union . 


Clement Reid, F.R.S. 

M. Walton Brown. 

Professor M. C. Potter, F.L.S. 

Professor J. W. Carr, F.L.»S. 

R. Hornby, M.A., F.C.S. 

A. M. Rodger. 

J. R. Ashworth, B.Sc. 

Dr. G. Abbott. 

James Barrowman. 

Rev. R. R. Stebbing, F.ll S. 
Rev. J. O. Bevan, M.A. 

Wm. Gregson, F.G.S. 

Harold Wager, F.L.S. 


First Covferenccy Bradford, Sejdeoiber G, 1900. 

The Coriespondiiig Societies Committee were represented by Prof. 
E. H. Poiilton (Chairman), Rev. J. O. Revan, Dr. Garson, Mr. J. ITopkiii- 
son, and Mr. T. V. ITolmes (Secretary). 

The Report of the Corresponding Societies Cennnittee, a copy of which 
was in tlie hands of every Delegate present, was taken as read. 

The Chairman remarked that all present must have received the 
agenda paper, and have noted that the subject for discussion that day 
consisted of two re.solutions wliicli had been brought forward by the 
Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union. In the Report then circulated there were 
comments bearing on the subjects of these resolutions whicli the 
Committee wished should be discussed tlioroughly on that occasion. 

The resolutions were : — 

1. That the Conference of Delegates be allowed to meet on tlie first 
day of the British Association Meeting, and make their own arrangements 
for subsequent meetings and order of business. 

2. That it is desirable, in order to make the discussions of the 
Conference of Delegates more useful to the local Societies, that they 
should have the power of deciding the subjects for discussion at tlie 
meetings of the Conference, and it is suggested, therefore, tliat a circular 
bo sent by the Committee every year to each of the Corresponding 
ftocietie.s, asking them to send a list of subjects for discussion (not more 
than two or tlirce) at the forthcoming meetings. The Committee then 
to send to the Corresponding Societies a schedule containing the titles of 
all the subjects proposed for discussion, asking each Society to mark such 
of these subjects as it deems most desirable to discuss at the Conference 
meetings. On receipt of this information the Committee will then 
arrange the list of subjects in order of precedence as indicated by the 
support given to each subject by the Societies ; and a copy of this should 
be sent to the Delegates or Societies as an agenda paper before the first 
meeting of the Delegates. 

Mr. Harold Wager, representing the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, 
whicJi comprises a large number of local Societies, said that the Union 
liad called together a committee consisting of a number of their more 
prominent members, and they had formulated the two resolutions copies 
of which had been distributed. It was considered most important that 
the representatives of the local Societies should, if possible, themselves 
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suggest the subjects for discussion. Much good work had been done at 
these Conferences, but those whom he represented thought rliat if direct 
suggestions from the local Societies were invited, tlie wants of the Societies 
would be more advantag(‘OUsly considered than they had been in the past, 
and that they would come into closer touch with each other. 

Staff-Commander Dubois Phillips, R.N., tliouglit that tlio resolutions 
somewhat contradicted each other. According to the tirst resolution, the 
Delegates were to nu'ot on the tirst day of the meeting of the Pjitish 
Association, and inuke their own arrangements for subse'pieiit meetings ; 
and the second resolution laid down liard and fast lines witli l egard to 
the subjects foi* discussion and their order. The opinion of the Council 
of theJSoriety he represented was that Delegates should not come there to 
discuss subjects such as could be discussed in the various Sections, but 
that the Conferences rhoiild rather be business meetings to consider 
questions such as tint of coj^yright. It would be a very good thing to 
ascertain tin* views of ilie vaiious Societies as to tlie best subjects for 
discussion. He thought that if the tirst Conference took place on the 
tirst tlay of the British Association meeting very few Delegates would be 
present at it. 

^Fr. J. Ilopkinson said tliat many of the proposals contained in the 
resolutions hail already bt‘en carried out. Last IVIarch a circular was sent 
to each Corresponding Society asking it to send to the Corresponding 
Societies Committee a list of subjeets for discussion at the Bradford Con- 
fen'iice. Why, tlierefoia*, should tlicre be a resolution stating tliat this 
should bo (lone 1 Only one Society had responded to this invitation by 
suggesting a subject for discussion. And Mr. T. V. Holmes added that 
the one subject sent in (Dew-ponds) would be discussed at the second 
Conference. 

Mr. Ho[)kirison remarked that the first ebay of the British Associa- 
tion meeting would bo an exc(»edingly awkward time for ’ the first 
Conference on account of the meeting of the General Committee, and of 
the delivery of the Fr(*sident’s Address on that day. And not only was 
that day impracticabh* for the first Conference, but it would also be impos- 
sible to arrang(j then what should be done suhscquently. Arrangements of 
this kind must bo made* months beforehand. In liis opinion the first resolu- 
sion was impracticable, while, as regards the secoml, the most important 
parts of it had already been carried out by the Corresponding {Societies 
ConHnitti‘ 0 . 

Dr. Carson said that practically Thursday was the first day of the 
British Association met'ting, ami that ^ery few Delegates were ever likely 
to bo present at a meeting on Wednesday. The Corresponding Societies 
Committc’o were always glad to get assistance from the Delegates in the 
choice of subjects for discussion, and the complaint of the Committee 
had long been that the local Societies did not take a sulliciently active part 
ill such matters. 

Mr. G. P. Hughes could not agree with the first resolution, as members 
often arrived late on Wednesday, He thought some of the stipulations 
in the second resolution should be adopted. 

^Fr. William Gray said that the main object of these Conferences was 
to encourage local {Societies so as to make tlieir local arrangements to 
promote the chief object of tlio British Association, the advancement of 
science. The Britisli Association should point out what matters they 
wished the local Societies to investigate. At the first meeting of the 
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Confei'eACG the British Association Committee should receive a report 
from each of tlio Societies, and at the next meeting the Delegates should 
have an opportunity of making suggestions. At the opening Conference 
the British Association Committee should learn how far the loeal 
organisations were competent to conduct the investigations put before 
them by the Association. At the second the Delegates should consult 
among themselves as to the best way in which any deliciencies pointed 
out at the first meeting might bo remedied. 

Mr. Eli Sowerbutts remarked that the Delegates had not hitherto had 
sufficient opportunities of becoming acquainted with each other. He had 
been a Delegate about fifteen years, and knew, perhaps, four of the other 
Delegates. It was seldom that the same Delegate came year aft(*r year. 
He thought the simplest thing would be to pass the first resolution and to 
omit the second, though somewhat doubtful whether the result of passing 
the first resolution would be of any importance. But he wished a room 
to bo recognised during the meetings of the Association as one in which 
the Delegates might meet informally, sit, chat, or write their letters 
between the formal Conferences. The Societies they represented might 
then combine for mutual assistance, and they, the Delegates, might also 
more efficiently aid the work of the Association. 

Mr. T. V. Holmes wished to call attention to the paragraph at the 
bottom of the third page of the lieport in their hands : ‘ The Committee 
agree that it is desirable, when posdble, that a room shall be provided 
at the Bradford and other future meetings of the Association in which 
Delegates may meet, become acquainted with each other, and hold 
informal discussions between the meetings of the Conference.' Ho had 
to add that the room in whicli they were then assembled was that in 
which the Delegates might meet at any time. 

Mr. Wager proposed a vote of thanks to the local Committee for 
providing the room. The motion was seconded by Htafl-Commander 
Phillips and carried unanimously. 

INIr. W. Bay ley Marshall formally moved that the meetings Of the 
Conference be Jield as heretofore on Thursday and Tuesday. There 
would then be fixed days of meeting, and the Delegates could arrange to 
attend accordingly. 

Mr. llembry seconded the motion. He thought it might be possible 
for the Corresponding Societies Committee to arrange witli other Com- 
mittees that no important business should be transacted elsewhere during 
the meetings of the Conference. 

The ( ’hairman remarked that they would do their best. 

Mr. llembry added that Delegates did not always receive communica- 
tions intended for them which were sent to the Secretaries of local 
Societies. He thought it would be a good plan to send to the Delegate of 
this year notices referring to next year, because in all probability the 
Delegate of this year would be selected next year. If not, ho could hand 
on to his successor the papers he had received. He considered that an 
addition might be made to the second resolution to the effect that a 
circular be sent every year to each of the Corresponding Societies and to 
the Delegate of the present year. 

A Delegate who had been instructed by his Society to support the 
resolutions of the Yorkshire Naturalists' Union, supposed that the mover 
of the resolutions did not mind whether their first meeting was on 
Wednesday or Thursday. An amendment which he desired to move was 
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that the first meeting should be on Thursday, and that the Conference of 
Delegates should then decide themselves the dates of the subsequent 
meetings. 

Professor Henry Louis seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Vaughan Cbrnish thought that business discussions rather than 
scientific papers were required. Not two, but three, bodies were trying 
to do business together- the Corresponding Societies Committee, the 
Corresponding Societies, and the Delegates. His opinion was that it 
would be well for the Committee to recognise the Delegates rather than 
the Societies. 

Dr. Abbott said that it occurred to him that the Delegates might meet 
on Thursday rooming at a breakfast. There was little probability that 
any other social function could be arranged. The Committee should 
encourage the formation of Unions of Local Societies. 

Mr. Barrowman favoured the proposition that the Conference at its 
first meeting should arrange the following meetings. 

The Chairman remarked that it was evident that the Conference did 
not wish to listen to papers such as might be brought before the Sections 
of the Association. They desired rather to discuss the methods of pro- 
cedure which would make local Societies successful. The Committee were 
in general agreement with the spirit of the two resolutions. He gathered 
from certain remarks which had been made that the local Societies were 
often to blame for not giving Delegates copies of circulars sent by the 
Committee to the Secretaries of the Societies long before the British 
Association meetings took place. The present days for the Conference 
seemed to be the best that could be chosen, and they had the advantage 
of being known beforehand. The debate had been most useful in showing 
the nature of the questions which the Delegates desired to discuss at these 
Conferences. 

Mr. W. Gray said that the local Societies did not do their duties 
adequately because those duties were not clearly defined by the British 
Association Committee. He thought that the Committee should ascertain 
at the first Conference each year how far each Society had acted in 
accordance with the requirements of the Committee. The proceedings at 
the second Conference might be settled by the Delegates themselves. 

The Chairman remarked that the new questions which had been raised 
.should have been sent in months ago when the resolutions of the Yorkshire 
Naturalists^ Union were received by the Committee. A discussion on 
them might be initiated under a heading such as ‘ What are tlje aims and 
scope of a local Society ? ’ 

Mr. W. Gray thought that the grant of a room in which Delegates 
might meet at any time was an immense advantage, which might remove 
altogether the necessity for a second meeting. 

Mr. T. V. Holmes (Secretary) stated that inconsequence of the discussion 
at Dover as to the best ways of improving the proceedings at the Con- 
ferences of Delegates, he wrote to the thirty- seven Delegates inviting 
suggestions which could be placed before the Committee a month later, 
but received answers only from twelve. 

The Chairman said that, as he believed, the British Association did 
not intend that local Societies should work on any special or peculiar 
lines in relation to itself. The Association wished that local Societies 
should do local work, and endeavoured to assist them by means of these 
Conferences, by the exchange of its Report for their Proceedings, and 
1900. P P 
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by publishing in its Report the titles of papers *read before and published 
hy the Societies. 

Mr. H. Wager, after briefly reviewing the discussion, remarked that 
though the resolutions had secured a considerable amount of general 
acceptance, he did^ not think it desirable to put them formally to the 
meeting. 

The Chairman agreed to this course, which he considered to be the 
best under the circumstances, lie thought that the discussion would prove 
to be very useful. 

Mr. W. Cray proposed, and Staff- Commander Phillips seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the Coi responding Societies Committee for providing tin- 
room in which they were assembled for informal intercourse between the 
Delegates. It was carried unanimously. The motion proposed by Mr. 
Bayley Marshall, and seconded by Mr. llembry, ‘ That the meetings of 
the Conference be held as heretofore on Thursday and Tuesday,’ was also 
carried. 


Cojiijrufhf. 

]Mi*. Wall on Brown brought forward tl qu(*stion of copyright. Lord 
iMonksweil had introduced into P.irliament a Bill dealing with the 
subject, and, so far as scientific Societies were concerned, the Jiill ignored 
some important points. In the first place there was no provision that 
a Society should have any copyright in the publication of its own Trans 
actions, though he believed Societies might obtain copyright if they paid 
their contributors. He had offered to give evidence before the Com- 
mittee considering this Bill, but the Committee replied that they accepted 
his evidence, and did not think it necessary to tixarnine him. Then the 
Bill proposed to make the insertion of abstracts of foreign scientific 
papers a breach of copyright ; an innovation that would weigh heavily on 
.several scienti6c Societies which made a special point of publishing 
abstracts. 

Mr, Sowerbutts thought that this was one of the most important 
Tiiatters that had ever been discussed at a Conference. Copyright ques- 
tions were extremely involved, and difficult to understaml ; but there 
could be no doubt of the injustice of the present state of things, and that 
it would be confirmed by tlie Bill then before Parliament. The expens(‘ 
of printing papers was by no means a slight one. 

Professor Henry Louis pointed out that the British Association dis- 
claimed coj)y right for itself. It was, however, a inatt(*r of vital import- 
ance to each Society represented at that Conference'. 

After some remarks from the Rev. d. O. Bevan and tlie Chairman, 
the following resolution, moved by Mr. M. Walton Brown and seconded 
by Mr. Sowerbutts, was carried unanimously ; 

‘ That the matter of the proposed Copyright Bill be referred, through 
the (yorarnittee of Recommendations, to the General Committee, so far as 
it affects (1) the copyright of scientific Societies in their Transactions ; 
and (2) the publication of abstracts of scientific papers ; and that th(*y 
be requested to take such action as will protect scientific Societies.’ ' 

The Conference then adjourned. 


' The resolution was by an accident not sent to the Commit tec of Recommendations, 
but it has been arranged that it shall be brought before the Council for consideration. 
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Seco'thd Meetimj of fJiP Conftireuct^ September 11 . 

The Corresponding Societies Committee v/'ere represented by Mr. W. 
Whitaker (Vice-Chairman), Rev. J. O. Bevan, Dr Horace T. Brown, Dr. 
Carson, Mr. J. HOpkinsoii, and Mr. T. V. Holmes (Secretary). 

The Chairman briefly iritroducod Professor L. C. Miall,' who read the 
following Address - 


Detr-p(m(fs. Jhj Professor L. (b Miall, FJi.S, 

T lately undertook anew edition (the 8.3rd or 84th) of White’s ‘ Natunil 
History of Selbonie,’ and found it necessary to consider the account of 
tlie Hampshire dew-ponds which is to be found in Letter XXIX. to 
Barrington. ‘ We have,’ la* says, ‘ many such little round ponds in this 
district, and one in particulai* on our sheep-down, throe hundred feet 
above my liouse, which, thoutrh never above three feet deep in the middle, 
and not more than thii*ty feet in diameter, and containing perhaps not 
more than two or three hundred hogsheads of water, yet is never known 
to fail, though it affords drink for three hundrt'd or four hundred sheep, 
and for at least twtuity head of large cattle beside.’ This account, of 
which I quote one sentence only, led me to inquire a little into this 
curious subject by correspondence, by refcrenccj to the ratlu'r scanty 
literature which alreaiiy exists, and by personal visits. My inquiries 
are, 1 must admit, very imperfect, but they may be the means of inducing 
people whose opportunities are better than mine to collect fuller informa 
tion. 

White’s account of the dew-ponds of Hampshire is largely confirmed 
by more recent observation. A good description of such ponds is to be 
found in a prize essay on ‘Water Supply,’ by the Rev. J. 0. Clutterbuck. 
He says that the tops of chalk hills, wdiere no surface-water or springs 
can furnish a supply, are often chosen as the sites of dew-ponds. 
They ‘ are constructed by persons of experience and skill. At the spot 
selected an excavation is made in the surface of the chalk, either round or 
rectangular, from thirty to forty feet or more in diameter, from four to six 
feet deep. The bottom, of a basin shape, is covered in portions with clay 
carefully tempered,* mixed with a considerable quantity of lime to prevcuit 
the working of th(' earthworms.’’ As the portions are finished they arc 
protected from the action of the sun and atmosphere by a coveiang of 
straw. When the whole bottom of the pond is so covered with an (dlicient 
and impei’ineable coating or puddle a layer of brokem chalk is placed upon 
it to prevent it.s injury by cattle or other means. Their cost varie.s from 
.30^. to 50A When all is finished water is introduced by artificial means. 
If tli(;re is a fall of snow this is collected and piled up in the pond as the 
readiest ami least expensive method of accomplishing the object. . . . Ponds 
so construct(‘d and filled Imve been known for periods of twenty or thirty 
years never to become dry. The summer of 1864 was a notable exception.’ 

Dew-ponds are often dug on the very ridge of a down, or else by 
choice on the northern slope, which is the inland slope in most of the 

* Chnlk-puddlo is occudonally used instead, but is believed lo be less efficient 
and loss durable, 

- It, may be doubted whether the purpose of the lime is to prevent the working 
of earthworms, which cannot live beneath a pond. It is an old practice to spread 
wet clay with lime in the belief that it prevents slipping 
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south-eastern counties. It is generally held tha€ moist winds throw down 
their water most abundantly just beyond the summit of the first range of 
hills which they meet. In the case of the downs of Hampshire and 
Sussex the inland slope has the further advantage of being sheltered from 
the sun and all the warmer winds, so that it is the litter for the con- 
densation of water- vapour. 

Mr. Clutterbuck believes that dow-ponds are ‘ not easily accounted for 
by recognised physical causes.^ It is plain that the water which collects 
on the summit of a chalk -down is not drawn from springs, for the 
saturation-level is hundreds of feet below. Nor is it due in any important 
measure to surface -drainage. A small collecting area is furnished by the 
margin of the pond, but this rarely equals the water- surface. A dew- 
pond may occupy the summit of the ridge so precisely that there can be no 
collecting ground worth speaking of. 

Haleses view (quoted by White) that more than twice as much dew is 
deposited upon water as upon an equal surface of moist earth cannot be 
accepted as it stands. He does not take into account circumstances 
which may greatly affect the rate of cooling, and consequently the amount 
of condensation, such as the depth of the water. It may often be observed, 
for instance, that when a copious dew has been deposited upon the seats 
of an open boat none is to be seen on the bottom. Contact with a large 
body of insufficiently cooled water (as of a deep lake) has kept the bottom 
of the boat at a temperature above the dew-point. 

Water is so bad a conductor of heat that some difficulty may be found 
in understanding how a pond can cool sufficiently during a summer night 
to act as an efficient condenser. But though water conducts heat very 
badly, every surface layer, as it cools by radiation, becomes denser, and 
sinks. Continual replacement of the surface layer by convection-currents 
may thus cool down the water as effectually as if the heat were freely 
conducted away. A shallow pond on a hill-top may in the course of a 
few hours become cold enough to act as an efficient condenser. 

Water vapour, liquid water, and ice are all good absorbents of dark 
heat-rays ; it may be inferred that they are good radiators of dark heat- 
rays. This perhaps does not admit of experimental proof. The radiation 
from water in a pond is complicated by so many circumstances, such as 
the absorption of heat by the water vapour which the pond gives off, and 
the sinking of the water as it cools, that no determination by direct 
methods is possible. 

There is a good deal of testimony to the effect that a dew-pond 
prospers best with a depth of about 4 feet. If it is deeper it shrinks to 
such depth as will cool down during a short summer night, i.e, about 
4 feet ; if it is much shallower it dries up altogether in a drought. This 
account, though probable in itself, needs to be scrutinised further. I 
know as yet of no facts to the contrary, and several in its favour. 

Dew-ponds abound in Sussex and Hampshire, and are not uncommon 
on the chalk hills of Berkshire and Wiltshire. But on the chalk hills of 
Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire few or none are 
to be found. This may be connected with the distance from the sea in a 
N.E.-S.W. line. The S.W. winds, which bring the chief part of our 
atmospheric moisture, can reach the South Downs almost direct from the 
sea, while they can only reach the chalk hills of the Midlands and the 
North of England after traversing a great extent of country and crossing 
many ranges of hills. 
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The few that liave been mentioned to me as occurrin^r in the Midland 
counties all turned out on inquiry to depend obviously on surface 
draina^^e, usually from a hollow in a neighbouring hard road. Tt is thus 
with the ‘ meres ’ of Derbyshire which appear, from such information as I 
have been able to procure, to be always fed from adjacent collecting 
grounds. Tf any one can furnish an unexceptionable exaniple of a true (lew- 
pond on a chalk- down, f)r other hill, which is distant a hundred or even 
fifty miles from the south coast, the news would be welcome. 

Those who believe that dew -ponds in all cases owe their exisGuice to 
rainfall alone (and among these was that eminent meteorologist, the late 
(1. J. Symons, F. R.S.) hold that, owing to elevation, the temperature of 
the water in such ponds is vei-y nearly coincident with the dew-point, so 
that evaporation and condensation balance (‘ach other. Whether such a 
temperature of the water is regularly maintained day and night through- 
out a season of drought cannot, I believe, be established by existing 
thermometrie observations. I doubt whether it can be established by 
general reasoning. Before we can accept the view that dew-ponds are 
replenished by rain alone, we must iefut;(‘ or explain two facts, both of 
which are supported by strong testimony : 

1. That dew-ponds do not dry up when the low-level ponds of the 
same district are evaporated. Not only do the dew-ponds replace in some 
way the loss due to evaporation, but they supply large flocks of sheep. 
If it is contended that during summer droughts the hill-tops are regularly 
visited by local clouds which are precipitated as rain, the frequency and 
substantial yield of such clouds nc'ed to be better (‘stablished than at 
present. 

That dew-ponds cannot in the first instanc(* be filled by rain (see 
Mr. Clutierbuck’s prize (*ssay). This statement, if it can stand inquiry, 
seems to be doeisivi* against the siitlichuiey of rainfall. 

On the other hand the restriction of dew-ponds to an area (piickly 
and directly reached l)y south-west winds blowing from the sea, supports, 
it would seem, the* view that what we call dew- ponds are really rain- 
ponds. Moisture-lad(‘!i winds favour cloud-formation and rain, while we 
have no reason to suppose that they fa\our dew-formation, but rather 
the contrary. 

Mr. C^l(Mneiit lieid, F.R.fS., of the Oeological Survey, sums up his 
wide cxp(*iienct» of dew-ponds in these words 

‘ The conditions that are required for a ptjrmaneiit dew-pond do not 
seem generally to be undi'rstood, failure or success appearing to be the 
result of chance rather than of any clear comprehension of the principle 
on which the dew-pond acts. On comparing, at the end of a long 
drought, the dried-up ponds with those that still contain water, we find 
that, other things being ecjual, the best dew-pond has the following 
characteristics : 

‘Tt is sheltered on the south-west side by an overhanging tree, often 
only a stunted ivy- covered thorn or oak, or by a bush of holly. Or else 
the hollow is sufficitjntly deep for the south bank to out oft‘ much of the 
sun. The depth or shallowness of the water does not appear to mak^’ so 
great .a diffi^rence as would be expected. 

‘ The open downs, even in the middle of summer, receive much heavier 
dews than would be expected, or than are met witR on the lowlands. 
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Thick sea-mists often cling to their tops for several hours after sunrise, 
while the plains b(‘low are already dry and sunuy. It is only by noticing 
the large amount of moisture intercepted and dripping from the over- 
hanging boughs as the sea- mist drifts slowly past that one can realise 
how prolilic a source this must be. The amount condensed in this way 
might be tested by a rain-gauge of wide aperture. 

‘ When one of tliese ponds is examined in the middle of a hot summer 
day it would appear that the few inches of water in it could only last 
a week. But in early morning or towards evening, or whenever a sea- 
mist drifts in, there is a continuous drip from the smooth leaves of the 
cfverhanging tree. There appears also to be a (considerable amount of 
condensation on the surface of the water itself, though roads adjoining 
may be quite dry and dusty. In fact, whenevi^r dew is on the grass, the 
dew- pond is receiving moisture ; and this moisture, owing to the shade of 
the overhanging tree, is partly preserved throughout the day ; so that 
sheep or cattle may drink daily from a small shallow pond which receives 
no rain, and yet the pond be not exhausted unless the nights are excep- 
tionally dry.' 

We now want observations by the thermometer. We should be glad 
to know the temperature of the water of the pond at various depths, as 
taken hourly through a summer night ; the temperature of the surface 
of the ground (free from grass) a few feet away from the pond ; the tem- 
perature of the air at various small heights above the hill- top, as well as 
in a neighbouring valley ; and also the relative humidity of the air as 
determined by wet and dry bulbs. If a small party would make such 
observations during a few clear still nights in hot summer weather, some 
blanks in our knowledge would be filled up at once. Wo should be glad 
to know how the level of a dew-pond varies during a spell of sultry 
weather. Observations on the clouds and mists of the summits of the 
downs are also much to be desired. Pay observations would liave their 
use too, and should not be omitted. 

Is it too much to ask that residents in the south-eastern counties will 
investigate these matters for us ? A party of a dozen meteorologists 
who would choose a time of settled hot weather, and give a week to the 
inquiry, would throw much light upon a question of considerable scientific 
and practical importance. 

While So many data are wanting, it would be unwisi^ to express a 
confident opinion as to the relative importance of rain and dew in tlie 
supply of water to the ponds of the chalk downs. No scitmtific man will 
willingly decide any question on indirect evidence if direct evidence can 
be got. 

In making inquiries about dew-ponds I have been helped liy many 
friends and correspondents, among others by Mr. W. Whitaker, F.R.S., 
Mr. Clement Rei'J, F.K.S., Mr. John Hopkinson, Mr. T. W Shore, 
Mr. F. J. Bennett, Mr. John Brigg, M.P., Professor C. S. Brady, F K.8., 
and the Rev. Henry Creen. 
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Field and Symons . . ‘ Evaporation from the Surface of Water,’ Rrit. Asstic. 
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Slade, Jl. P. . . ‘ A Short Practical Treatise on Dew-ponds,’ London, <Svo. 

82 pp. numbered to 31 ; 3 folding plates. 1877. 

Reid, Clement . ‘ The Natural History of IsoUited Ponds,’ Trans. Norlolk 
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Brad}’, Profess()r (1. S. ‘On the Natuie and Origin of Freshwater Fniinas,’ 8vo, 
12 pp. Nt) date or place. [1899.] 

The Chairman reniarki‘d that they would all unite in thanking 
l^rofessor Miall for bringing before them the subject of dew-ponds in so 
complete a form. He .should like to have a little further information as 
to the habit of sprinkling with lime with the oliject of keeping out earth- 
worms. He wi.shed also to know on what grounds Professor Miall said that 
evaporation from the surface of dew-ponds was slight. His owm impres- 
sion was that evaporation would be somewhat rapid. Professor Miall 
liad spoken of tlie limited area within whicli dew-ponds existed. It was 
singular that this limited area was one of low rainfall. Dew-ponds were 
numerous in Berkshire, w here they were math* in the way described by 
Professor MialJ. While the Hertfordshire chalk was largely covered by 
clay with flints, the Berkshire chalk was not. 

Mr. Clement. Reid said that the question of the water supply in dew 
ponds was, like many other questions of water supply, much mixed up 
witli <*urious ancient superstitious observances analogous to the use of tlu‘ 
divining rod. He did not think that dew-ponds wt're formed in anything 
like the .scientific manner pretended by their makers. He had been 
working during the la.st few years in a country where dew-ponds wen* 
particularly abundant, and fliero had been .several successive years of 
seven' drouglit. Nearly all the more recently made dew-ponds were dried 
up, but a number of the older ones had not dried up. He did not thinl: 
that tlie older j)onds were b<*tter made than the ni'wer ones, but that a 
process leading to the survival of the fittest was always geing on. WIkmi 
a dew pond dried up a new one became necessary. The farniei's were 
constantly making new ones, and sometimes, by accident, tlu'V gut a satis 
factory site. It was an unfortunate thing that they were almost entirely 
witliout meteorological observations on the high ground, where dew ponds 
abounded, our rainfall stations being almost invariably at a low' lev el. 
As to tlie question of dew or mist he did not feel qualified to speak. He 
wondered whether it was possible that the film of scum constantly seen 
on the surface of dew-ponds had any influenci' in protecting tin* water 
from evaporation. Dew-ponds, being entirely isolated from running 
water, were very important from a biological point of view. They could 
watch tlie population of a poml becoming more numerous and varied, and 
note how the higher animals and plants took the place of the lovver which 
first appeared. Dew-ponds and other isolated ponds would give much 
valuable information as to the rate of dispersal of the aquatic fauna and 
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‘ tioia of a district, and their observation with tliis ol>ject was a matter 
which might well be recommended to all local scientific Societies. 

Mr. Vaughan Cornish said that in Berkshire the dew-ponds were 
frequently in open situations and not under trees. He would bring the 
matter before the notice of the Dorsetshire Field Club, and he hoped they 
might be able to make some systematic observations on dew-ponds. 

Mr. John Hopkinsoii noticed that Professor Miall held that the margin 
of the pond had very little effect in increasing the amount of rain col- 
lected, but he believed that, as a rule, the area of the margin was at least 
ecjual to that of the surface of the pond. There was thus twice the 
area for rainfall tl)at would be given if thc‘ water-covered surface alone 
were reckoned. It wa'k difficult to form an idea as to how water was 
contributed to these ponds by dew, as dew would require a surface cooler 
than the air on which to condense, whilst the water in the pond would 
usually cool more slowly than the air above* it. The watt'r b(*ing also 
warmer than the surface of the ground surrounding it, dew would not 
so readily condense on it. He believed that observations had been 
made, but lie was not aware that any one had actually seen the dew 
accumulating on the side of a pond and trickling down into it. The 
margin had certainly \ery little, if any, effect as regards the amount of 
dew received. A distinction must be drawn between <lew and mist : 
the latter would probably increase the amount of wat(‘r in a pond. As 
to the level of these ponds, he believed that it varied considerably from 
time to time. Where there were trees ovei’hanging the pond there would 
be a considerable deposition of dew, but he thought that the majority of 
these ponds were not surrounded by trees. As to evaporation from 
the ponds, mist was to be seen at times rising from tludr surface. H(‘ 
believed that the average rainfall where dew-ponds were situated was 
between twenty-five and thirty inches per annum. But there wei'c* 
scarcely any rain-gauges on the high grouml wh(‘re dew-ponds existed, 
and there was probably more rain on the hills than in th(‘ ^ alleys. He 
did not know of any dew-j)onds in Hertfordshire, though there was a 
considerable area around Royston an<l Hitchin where there was bare 
chalk. He thought the subject extremely interesting, and one which 
might he profitably studied by the local Soch'ties. Among other results 
their investigations might some day enable farmers to fix upon the best 
possible sites for their dew-ponds, and so prevent the waste of a consider- 
able amount of money. 

Mr. Clement Reid remarked tliat the ponds which had stood the severe 
drought had generally trees on their margin. 

Mr. J. Brown said that in order to form an accurate estimate of what 
was going on it woulel be necessary to con.sider the amount of watf‘r con 
sumed by the animals drinking at the pond. Tliere were no dew ponds 
in Ireland. 

The Chairman remarked that dew-ponds were only made in a country 
like that of the higher chalk district. s, where the* rocks were absolutely dry. 

Mr. W. Gray said that there was a great deal of superstition about 
water, and sojne of the accounts of dew-ponds which never failed, «fec., 
probably owed much to that source. There were wells in Ireland th(‘ 
water of which it was said would not Imil, and the people never used 
it for cooking, because th(‘y thought that it would be useless for that 
purpo.se. This notion evidently arose from the fact that the water from a 
deep-seated source is of the same temperature in summer and winter, and 
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the inference of some people was that it would be of no use to attempt to 
chan^ye the temperature artificially. 

Mr. W. M. Watts said that with regard to the mixture of lim<* with 
clay in the sides of a dew-pond, he did not think that was necessary t(» 
make them impervious ; but lime was frequently mixed with sandy 
material to prevent it from slipping in the slope of m reservoir embank- 
ment. With regard to the amount of dew, that could hardly exceed one 
inch and a half per annum. 

Mr James Barrowman was not aware that there were any dew-ponds 
in Scotland. One point to be considered was whether the superficial area 
of the pond had anything to do with its success. 

Mr. Ilopkinson thought that it was of considerable importance in the 
construction of these ponds that in the summer the receiving area was 
usually more than doubhi the evaporating area. 

Mr. (1. P. Hughes said that d(‘w-pouds were unknown in his district. 
It occ urred to him that they might prove useful in the future both in Aus- 
tralia and in South Africa -dry e<mn tries where the dews were very heavy. 

'riH‘ Rev. K. P. Knubley remark(‘<l that Wiltshire was a country of 
dew-ponds. lie suggested that all the D(‘legates should be supplied with 
a list of (juestions, which they might attempt to answer by the date of the 
next meeting. 

Professor Louis remarked that the exact composition of the water in 
these dew-ponds was one of the essential points to bo examined. 

Professor Potti*r said that in Warwickshire there were many ponds 
which it was almost impossible to suppose could be fed by surface 
drainage. In Suti'olk there were a great number of small ponds which 
formed the water-supply of villages, and were covered over and not 
supplied by rain. In the south of Portugal there was a well-defined 
wet season of short duration and a prolonged summer, in which no rain 
fell at all. In that country there were many rock pools, and from the 
scarcity of tlu' rainfall and the excessive heat it was impossible to suppose 
that these pools had been fed entirely by the rain. 

Professor Miall replied, and expressed the hope that the (Corresponding 
Societies would take up th«‘ subject and furnish additional information on 
dew-ponds. 

The (ciiairman re(juested the Delegates to bring the subjt'ct before 
their Hocitdies. Mr. Vaughan Cornish remarked that he would see what 
could be done in Hampshire and Berkshire to induct' peo]>le to take the 
matter up. The Kev. E. P. Knubley added that he would try to interest 
some residents in Sussex. 


Section C\ 

Ml*. Monckton, representing Section C, drew attention to the lahoui’s 
of two (Committees who wished to obtain the eo-oporation of the Cor- 
responding Societi(*s in their work, the Geological Photographs Committee 
and the Erratic Blocks Coiniiiittec'. As regards geological photographs, 
the county of Yorkshire and the scientific Societies of Yorkshire were 
pre eminently first in the work up to the present time. The number of 
geological photographs in the British Association’s collection was 3,655, 
the number received during the past year being .‘109. In this list he did 
Jiot include a certain number of duplicates and lantern slides. It wa.s so 
obvious that the taking of geological jdiotographs was a work which could 
be most usefully done by members i>f the Societies that he need say 
nothing more on that head. Then the Committee for the Inv estigation of 
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the ?]rratic Blocks of the British Isles wished for the active co-operation 
of the members of the Corresponding Societies. Individual workers could 
greatly aid this investigation, but the most effective assistance would be 
given by the organisation of local Boulder Committees. He would there- 
fore suggest that the Delegates should impress their respective Societies 
with the importance of organising local Boulder Committees, and of com- 
municating the results attained to the Erratic Blocks Committee. It 
might bo useful to add that tho Secretary of the (Ecological Photographs 
Committee is Professor \V. W. Watts, and the Secretary of the Erratic 
Blocks Committee Professor P. F. Kendall. 

Section I). 

The Be\ . E. P. Knubley said that Section D was anxious to encourage 
the Corresponding Societies to go on observing birds, and esj)ecially tlie 
migration of birds. A new light had been thrown on the migration of 
birds by the observations of lighthouse and lightshij) ker^pers. Until 
recently it was thought that all birds had the same lines of llight, but 
now’ it was known that there were .several. It was now known that the 
common thrush went backwards and forwards from our i.slands during 
about ten months of the year. It was found that the wagtail came 
regularly along the western coast, but was unknown on the east. It was 
desirable that they should learn how long the commonest English birds 
sat upon their eggs before hatching them. No one at present could 
answer that (juestion. Then the subject of the food supply of birds was 
one which might well be studied. The life histories of insects was also a 
most interesting subject to work at. 

Section E. 

Mr. Sowerbutts said that ho had some suggestions to make, though he 
could not precisely say that he made them on behalf of Section E. He 
thought that the Corresponding Societies should be placed permamuitly 
on the list so long as they conformed to the rules of the Association, and 
not be elected for a year only as at present. Secondly, the Delegate 
should be held responsible for the carrying out of anything required by 
the Association, and should be the corro.spondent with tho Socrcjtary of 
the Corresponding Societi(*s Committee. It should also be his duty to 
report to tho Society ho represented on tho subjects in which the British 
Association de.sired the co-operation of thc3 Corresponding Societies. 
Before the end of the year he should forwaid to the Corresponding 
Societies Committee a coj)y of his report. And he .should forward to tlie 
Secretary of the Corresponding Societies Committee before March in each 
yeai- the name of any subject that his Society might wish sliould be con- 
sidered by the Corresponding Societies Committee. He also proposed 
that a Delegate about to re.sign liis post might introduces a new Delegate 
on sending his name to the Secretary of the Corresponding Societies 
Committee, the new Delegate not having the power of voting, and not 
becoming a member of the General Committee. Other questions also 
needed consideration. How long, for example, should a Corresponding 
Society remain on the list which did nothing asked for by the British 
Association ? He thought that any Society which did not send a Delegate 
year after year should cense to be connected with the As.sociation. And 
he would strongly urge also the enforcement of tho Delegate s duty of 
reporting to his own Society and sending a copy of the report to the 
Secretary of the Corresponding Societies Committee. 
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The Chairman remarked that he was afraid they would be told that 
by regulations of this kind they were interfering with the internal 
management of the Societies. 

Mr. Sowerbutts said that had always been a ditliculty, but if the 
difficulty were not overcome the work of the Corresponding Societies 
Committee could hardly be carried to a profitable issue. 

Hection 11. 

Mr. E. Sidney llartland, representing Section H, brought before the 
notice of the Conference the work of the Anthropological Photographs 
CcminitteOj whose object was to ctdlect photographs of objects of anthro- 
pological interest. At present the collection was to be placed in the 
rooms of the Anthropological Institute. Tlie Committee thought that 
there must be in all parts of the country a considerable number of photo- 
graphs of this kind of interest to students, but not at present available. 
They wanted photographs of prehistoric stone monuments, stone im- 
plements, primitive pottery, and of objects connected with local supersti- 
tions, ike. Objects of this kind weir frequently to be met with in local 
museums. Sometimes they })elongpd to the l<3cality, sometimes not. But 
at present their existence there was known only to the local men, and the 
Committee wished to make them available for all students of anthropology. 
The Secretary of the Committee was Mr. J. L. Myres. 

The Rev. J. O. Bevan said that though the hour was late he wished 
to bring forward a proposition. It was ‘ that tlu' Committees of the 
Corresponding Societies be invited to lay before their members the 
necessity of carrying on a .systematic survey of their counties in respect 
to etlmography and ethnology, botany, met(‘orology, ornithology, 
archaeology, folklore, tfcc.’ This kind of work was being done in part at 
various places, but at present little was known of it by any central body, 
and tlience probably there was some confusion and overlapping. The 
Society of Antiquaries were prepare<l to assist any local Society willing to 
take up the archaeological survey of a county. The Committee of the 
British Association which was concerned with the ethnography and 
ethnology of the country was dissolved at the Dover meeting. He lioped 
that the Committees of the various local Societies would appoint members 
according to their several aptitudes to take up specific work, and that tin' 
Corresponding Societies Committee should be in a position to know what 
was being done, so as to I'egulate and co-ovclinato the work and give it 
direction. He wished that some record might be kept of the resolution by 
placing it on the minutes. 

The Chairman said that the only ditliculty of putting tlie resolution 
was that tlio meeting was then .so small that it would bo hardly fair to 
take a vote. He suggesteil that the resolution should be reb'rred to the 
Committee to deal with. 

It was resolved that all tlu* matters touched up<ju by INlr. Sowerbutts 
and Mr. Bevan should be refei red to the Committee. 

Mr. Hcmbry suggested that at future meetings m.atters connected with 
the different Sections should be taken before the reading of a paper on any 
special subject. 

Tlie Chairman said that this (fuestion might also be referred to the 
Committee. 
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nf tkr mom important Papem^ and e.^pecialltf t/tosr rrferrinq l<t 
Jjorat Scientijir himsHg/itumff, published bif tke ( *'}rrrsp(,ii/U,ig 
Societies durunj Ihe j/eur endimj June 1, 1900. 

This catalogue contains only tljc titles of pnjjcrs published in tlu* volumes or 
parts of tlie publications of the C4)rrp.spo»iding Societies sent to the Secretary of 
the (Jonimittee in acc.ordanco with Huh* 2. 

Section A . — MATIIEIMATirAH AND rjfYSICAL ScTENt'E. 

Dr. W. (j. Christinas and New Year Weather in Kdinburgli. 

‘ Journal Manch. (xeog. Soc.’ xiv. 8(55, 1899. ^ 

Bdaden, W. Wedds. Reiiort of the Meteorological Section. ‘ Trans 
N. Staff. b\ C.’ XXXIV. 118-119, 1900. 

Bkasheak, Dr. J. A. Diffraction (iratings. ‘Trans. Toronto Astr. 
riiys. Hoc.’ X. 22 28, 1900. 

Cami‘BELD-Bayakd, D. Report of the Meteorological Suh-Connnitt('(‘ 
for IH98. ‘ Trans. Croydon M. N. 11. C.’ 1898-99, 294-299 and 

Appendices, 1899. 

CuAMBints, G. F. Eedipses of the Sun, with especial reference to tlie 
Eclipse of IMay 28, 1900. ‘ Trans. S.-E. Union,' iv, 8(5 12, 18i)9. 

CUESSWEDL, AiiFUED. Records of Meteorological Observations taken at 
the Observatory, Edgbaston, 1899. ‘Birin, and Mid. Inst. Sci. Soc.’ 
25 pp. 1900. 

IOaton, 11. S. Returns of Rainfall, t'kc., in Dorset in 1898, with 
Appendix of Rainfall ('onstants at 101 Stations. ‘ Proc Dorset 
N. IT. A. E. C: XX. 81 98, 1899. 

JOiiVrNH, A. World Formation and Dispersion. 1. The Building of tbf 
Ch(nnical Molecule. ‘ 'frans. Toronto Astr, Phys. Soc.* x. 5 10 1900 

Finnegan,.!. Electric Discharges in Rarefied Gases. ‘Proc Belfast 
N. H. Phil. Soc.’ 1898 99, (58 71. 1899. 

h’LEMiNG, Dr. W M. Jas. a Simple and Inexpensive Method of i jocalising 
with X-rays. ‘ Proc. Glasgow Fhil. Soc.’ xxx. 12 15, 1899. 

IfAKVEv, Aki’iiuk. Astronoiiiy ill Infancy, Youth, and Maturity (Presi 
deiitial A(Uhe.ss). ‘ Ihaiis. Toronto Astr. Phys. Soc.’ x. (57 95 1900. 

fTr:LE-SH\w, Prof. II. S. Further Experiments on the Character of 
Fluid Motion. ‘ Trans. Liverpool E. Soc.’ xx. 87 19, 1899. 

Hendeusgn, Rev. A. (Paisley Philosophical Institution). ' ’fhe Coats 
Observatory, Paisley, its History and Equipment. 18 pp., 1899. 

11 i:\wooD, H. Meteorological Observations in the Society’s District 
1898. ‘ Trans. Cardiff Nat. Soc.’ xxxi. 54-69, 1900. 

iJopjaNSON, 4 ohn. Report on the Rainfall in Hertfordshire in the Year 
1898. ‘ Trans. Herts N. H. Soc.’ x. 121-128, 1899. 

Meteorological Observations taken in Hertfordshire in the Year 

1898. ‘ dVans. Herts N. H. Soc.’ x. 148-152, 1899. 

Lindsay, Thomas. Historical Sketch of the Greenwich Nautical 
Almanac : IX. Star Catalogues. * Trans. Toronto Astr. Phys. Soc ’ x 
12 18, 1900. 

Lumsdrn, G. E., and Thos. Lindsay. Total Eclipse of the Sun of 
May 28th, 1900. ‘ Trans. Toronto Astr. Phys. Soc.’ x. 44-60, 1900. 
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Maclean, Dr. Magnus. On the Different Instabilities of Convex Bodies 
spinning in different directions on a Plane, first discovered in Celts. 
‘ Proc. Glasgow Phil. Soc.’ xxx. 76-82, 1899. 

Markham, C. A. Meteorological Beport -Observer’s Notes. ^Journal 
N’ton. N. H. Soc.’ x. 288-298, 1900. 

and F. Coventry. Meteorological Keports, January to September 

1899. ‘Journal N’ton. N. H. Soc.’ x. 191-197, 238-238, 268-274, 
1899. 

Marlborough College Natural History Society. Meteorological 
Report. ‘ Report Marlb. CoU. N. H. Soc.’ No. 48, 109-180, 1900. 
Mawley, Edward. Report on Pbenological Phenomena observed in 
Hertfordshire during the year 1898. ‘ Trans. Herts N. H. Soc.’ x. 

129-185, 1899. 

Mitchell, Rev. J. E. Results of Meteorological Observations taken in 
Chester during 1898. ‘ Proc. Chester Soc. Nat. Sci.’ 1898-99, 18 18, 

1899. 

Monck, W. H. S. Stationary Meteor Radiants. ‘ Trans. Toronto Astr. 
Phys. Soc.’ X. 28-87, 1900. 

Moore, A. W. Report of the Meteorological Section. ‘Yn Lioar 
Manninagh,’ in. 497-498, 1899. 

Paisley Philosophical Institution. ‘ Coats Observatory Meteoro- 
logical Observations,’ 1898, 12 pp. 1899. 

Paterson, John A. Oceanic Tides and Tidal Phenomena as revealed in 
the Genesis of Worlds. ‘ Trans. Toronto Astr. Phys. Soc.’ x. 97 110, 

1900. 

Plowright, Dr. Ghas. B. Note on Paraselense seen at Lynn, March 9, 
1898. ‘ Trans. Norf. Norw. Nat. Soc.’ vi. 489, 1899. 

Preston, A. W. Meteorological Notes, 1898. * Trans. Norf. Norw. Nat. 
Soc.’ VI. 478-480, 1899. 

Reynolds, Prof. Osborne. On the Character of Fluid Motion. ‘ Trans. 
Liverpool E. Soc.’ xx. 49-54, 1899. 

Richardson, Nelson, M. Notes on the Effect of the Gale of 
February 11-18, 1899, on the Beach to the East of Weymouth. 
‘Proc. Dorset N. H. A. F. C.’ xx. 177-181, 1899. 

Saunders, James. On some Effects of the Hailstorm of June 24, 1897, 
in Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire. ‘ Trans. Herts N. H. Soc.’ x. 
119-120, 1899. 

Sutton, J. R. Do the Mining Operations affect the Climate of Kim- 
berley 7 * Trans. S. African Phil. Soc.’ xi. 7-17, 1900. 

The Winds of Kimberley. ‘Trans. S. African Phil. Soc.* xi. 

75-112, 1900. 

SwiNTON, A. A. C. Electric Discharges in Vacuo and the Rontgen Rays. 

‘ Proc. Glasgow Phil. Soc.’ xxx. 272-288, 1899. 

Tyndall, W. H. Report of the Meteorology of Redhill for 1895, for 
1896, and for 1897. ‘Proc. Holmesdale N. H. C.’ 1896-98, 7-11, 
46-68, 82-92, 1899. 

Waugh, Rev. W. R. The November Meteors. ‘ Proc. Dorset N. H. A. 
F. C.’ XX. 99-108, 1899. 

Whiteley, j. Meteorological Table for the Year 1899 (Halifax). 
‘ HaUfai^ Naturalist,’ iv. 107-108, 1900. 
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Section B, — Chemistby. 

Bankabt, Geo. Demonstration of Carbon Printing. ^ Trans. Leicester 
Lit. Phil. Soc.’ V. 420-424, 1900. 

Chambers, W. H. (Midland Inst. Eng.). Notes on Gob-Fires. ‘ Trans. 

Inst. Min. Eng.’ xviii. 164-166, 1899. 

Cole, Wm. The After-Effects of the High Tide of November 29, 1897. 

‘ Essex Naturalist,’ xi. 83-86, 1899. 

Gebrard, John. Instantaneous Outbursts of Fire-damp and Coal, 
Broad Oak Colliery. * Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.’ xviii. 251-268, 1900. 

An Outburst of Gas at Westleigh Colliery. * Trans. Mancli. 

Geol. Soc.* XXVI. 162-165, 1899. 

Note on an Outburst of Fire-damp at Blainscough Colliery. ‘ Trans. 

Manch. Geol. Soc.’ xxvi. 171-172, 1899. 

IIedley, J. M., and W. Leck (N. Eng. Inst.). Fire-damp in the Iron 
Ore Mines of Cumberland and Furness. ‘ Trans. Inst. Min Eng.’ x\ii. 
284-287, 1899. 

Keegan, Dr. P- Q. The Chemistry of the Lakeland Trees. ‘ The Natu- 
ralist for 1899,’ 349-352, 1899. 

Martin, A. J. The Purification of Sewage by Bacteria. * Proc. Belfast 
N. H. Phil. Soc.’ 1898-99, 32-87, 1899. 

Or&man, W. j. On Permitted Explosives. ‘ Trans. Manch. Geol. Soc.’ 
XXVI. 229-231, 1899. 

O’Shea, L. T. (Midland Inst. Eng.). The Safety of Modern Mining 
Explosives, with special reference to Methods of Testing. ‘ Trans. 
Inst. Min. Eng.’ xvii. 189-209, 1899. 

Spencer, George (Midland Inst. Eng.). The Application of Liquefied 
Carbonic Acid Gas to Underground Fires. * Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.’ 
XVII. 181-188, 1899. 

Stabling, E. A. Ferments and Fermentation. ‘Trans. Eastbourne 
N. H. Soc.’ 3, 196-206, 1899. 

Stoddabt, F. W. The Circulation of Nitrogen in Nature : an Account of 
some Indispensable Microbes. ‘Proc. Bristol Nat. Soc.’ ix. 67-74, 
1899. 

Vi:cqup:uay, E. G. The Xordon-Bretonnoau Process of Seasoning and 
Pic'soiving I^imbcr and other Fibrous Substances by means of Elec* 
liicit}. ‘ Trans, Inst, Min. Eng.’ xmi. 127-129, 1899. 


Section C7— (lEOLOGY. 

Barke, F. Heport of the Geological Section. ‘ Trans. N. Staff. F. C.* 
xxxiv. 76 79, 1900. 

B \RNEs, J., and W. F. Holroyd. On the Subterranean Excavation in 
Limestone Areas, and a Consideration of the Atmospherical, Pliytvio- 
logical, and Hygienic Conditions produced tliereby. ‘ Trans. Manch. 
Geol. Soc.’ XXVI. 206-21S, 1899. 

Barrett, W. S. ‘ Mining Industries, Lc.* (Presidential Address). 

‘ Trans. Manch. Geol. Soc.* xxvi. 277-282, 1S99. 

Barrow, George. On the Unconformity between the Carboniferous 
and the Bunter, with special reference to the ChcaJlc Area. ‘ Trans. 
N. Staff. F. C.’ XXXIV. 98 100, 1900. 

1000, Q Q 
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Becheb, S. J. (N. Eng. Inst.). The Kalgoorlie Goldfield. ‘ Trans. Inst. 
Min. Eng.’ xviii. 42-49, 1899. 

Bell, Thomas. Notes on the Working of Coal Mines under Sea ; also 
under the Permian Feeder of Water, in the County Durham. 
‘ Trans. Manch. Geol. Soc.’ xxvi. 360-899, 1900. 

Brewer, Wm. M. Mineral Kesources of Vancouver and Adjacent 
Islands, British Columbia. ‘ Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.’ xvii. 444-451, 
1899. 

Burton, F. M. Lincolnshire Coast Boulders. ‘ The Naturalist for 1899.’ 

325-329. 1899 ; for 1900, 93-97, 1900. 

Caradoc and Severn Valley Field Club. Geological Notes, 1899. 

‘ ilecord of Bare Facts,’ No. 9, 35-33 [1900]. 

Clarke, W. G. ‘ Flint Jack : * his Life-History. * Trans. Norf. Norw, 
Nat. Soc.’ vr. 463-408, 1899. 

Coates, Henry. * Geology in relation to Art ’ (Annual Address). 

‘ Proc. Perths. Soc. Nat. Sci.’ iii. xvii.-xxiv. 1899. 

Crankshaw, Joserh. Coal Mining in South Bussia. * Trans. Manch. 
Geog. Soc.’ XXVI. 410-417, 1900. 

Crick, G. C. Note on some Fossil Cephalopoda from Cornwall. ‘ Trans. 

Cornw. R. Geol. Soc.’ xii. 338-841, 1900. 

Crofts, W. H. Notes on the Post-Glacial Deposits of Hull and District. 

‘ Trans. Hull Geol. Soc.* iv. 86, 1899. 

Crosfield, Miss M. C. The Tremadoc Slates. ^Proc. Holmesdalo 
N. H. C.’ 1896-98, 11-22. 1899. 

Dawson, C. Petroleum in Sussex. ^ Report Brighton N. H. Phil. Soc.’ 
1898-1899, 10-14, 1899. 

De Range, 0. E. (N. Eng. Inst.). The Geology of Furness. ‘ Trans. 

Inst. Min. Eng.’ xvii. 805-318, 1899. 

Dickinson, Joseph. Striated Boulder from Blackpool. ‘ Trans. Manch. 
Geol. Soc.’ XXVI. 157, 1899. 

Dion, Robert W. (Mining Inst. Scot.). The Probable Duration of the 
Scottish Coal-fields. ‘Trans. Inst. Min, Eng.’ xvni. 194-211, 1899. 
Dixon, James S. (Mining Inst. Scot.). Notes on Hamilton Palace 
Colliery. ‘ Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.’ xvni. 55-57, 1899. 

Dunn, E. J. Notes on the Dwyka Coal Measures at Vereeniging, Trans- 
vaal, &c. ‘ Trans. S. African Phil. Soc.’ xi. 67-71, 19(K). 

Edwards, Dr. A. M. On an Eocene Deposit of Bacillaria. ‘ Trans. 

Manch. Mic. Soc.’ 1899, 109-114, 1900. 

Fox, Howard. Geological Notes [The North Coast of Cornwall^. ‘ Trans. 

Cornw. R. Geol, Soc.’ xii. 312-361, 1900. 

Fox-Strangways, C. Notes on Spitzbergen and Iceland. ‘ Trans. 

Leicester Lit. Phil. Soc.’ v. 401-410, 1900. 

Gibson, Walcot. On the Existence of Coal Measures to the West of tlic 
Staffordshire Anticline. ‘ Trans. N. Staff. F. C.’ xxxiv. 95-97, 1900. 
Gosselet, Prof. J. Preliminary Study of Recent Borings made in the 
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Wright, C. E. Report of Conchological Section. ‘Journal N’ton N. 
H. Soc.’ X. 229-230, 1899. 

Yates, Harry. A Few Notes on Marine Worms. ‘ Trans. Manch. Mic. 
Soc.’ 1899, 68-70, 1900. 


Section jE.— Geography. 

Adamson, D. B. Yquitos, Peru. ‘ Trans. Liverpool Geog. Soc.’ viii. 35- 
37, 1900. 

Bor\ston, J. M. Brazil in 1898. ‘Journal Manch. Geog. Soc.’ xi\. 
321-354, 1899. 

Crook, H. T. The Orthography, Location, and Selection of Names for 
the National Maps. ‘Journal Manch. Geog. Soc.’ xiv. 297-303, 
1899. 

Fairclough, T. L. Expedition to the Mount Aux Sources, Basutoland. 

‘ Trans. Liverpool Geog. Soc.’ viii. 30-85, 1900. 

Hatch, E. F. G. Our Indian Empire : with Personal Reminiscences of 
a Tour from Charing Cross to the North-West Frontier. ‘ Journal 
Manch. Geog. Soc.’ xv. 159-173, 1899. 

Hepburn, Geo. A Short Account of a Trip to the Kafukwe River. 

‘ Journal Tyneside Geog. Soc.’ iv. 264-268, 1900. 

Hekbertson, Dr. A. J. Report [to the Council of the Manchester 
Geographical Society] on the Teaching of Applied Geography. 
‘ Journal IManch. Geog. Soc.’ xiv. ‘204-285, 1899. 

The Position of Economic Geography in Education. ‘ Journal 

Manch. Geog. Soc.’ xiv. 280 -292, 1890. 

Howorth, D. F. The Changes in the Political Map of Europe during 
the Nineteenth Century, as illustrated by Copper Coins. ‘ Journal 
Manch. Geog. Snc.’ xv. 24-37, 1899. 

Little, Mrs. A. China. ‘ Journal Manch. Geog. Soc.* xiv. 301-304, 
1899. 

A. J. The Yangtze Valley and the British Sphere. ‘ Trans. 

Liverpool Geog. Soc.’ viii. 15 20, 1900. 

^Iavor, Samu}’,l. From the Baltic to the Caspian : a Voyage across 
Russia. ‘ Proc. Glasgow Phil. Soc.’ xxx, 192-222, 1899. 

Newby, John R. Portugal, the Portuguese, and the Vasco de Gama 
Celebration, 1898. ‘Journal Manch. Geog. Soc.’ xv. 75-122, 1899. 
Reed, J. Howard. Cuba : ‘ Queen of the Antilles.’ ‘ Journal Manch. 
Geog. Soc.’ XV. 137-158, 1899. 

Rickmers, Mrs. R. A Journey through the Khanate of Bokhara. ‘ Trans. 

Liverpool Geog. Soc.’ viii. 37-43, 1900. 

Scammell, E. T. The Work and Wealth of Western Australia. ‘ Trans. 

Liverpool Geog. Soc.’ viii. 20-29, 1900. 

SowERBUTTs, E. Geographical Education and Commercial Museums. 
‘ Journal Manch. Geog. Soc.’ xiv. 293-290, 1899. 
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SowEREUTTS, E. Copy of Letter to British Geographical Societies and 
others. ‘Journal Manch. Geog. Soc.* xv. 174-lHl, 1809. 
Watekmkyer, J. (;. Some Notes on a Journey in German South-West 
Africn. ‘Trans. S. African Phil. Soc.’ xi. 19-89, 1900. 

AVoodwakd, lyjiss. A Lady’s Notes on Residence in Queensland. ‘ Journal 
Manch. Geog. Soc.’ xiv. 807- 871, 3H99. 

WoiiswicK, Jh*. II. E. The Ycdlowstone Park, U.S.A. ‘ Journal Manch. 
Geog. Hoc.’ XV. 88- 5o, 1899. 


Section F . — Economic Science and Statistics. 

Buoadfieed, E. J. Primary Education. ‘ Trans. Manch. Stat. Soc.’ 
1899-1900, 101-120, 1900. 

Buockeehuust, P. The Medical Charities of jManchester and Salford. 

‘ Trans. Manch. Stat. Hoc.’ 1899- 1900, 87 100, 1900. 

C’aiilisee, Ernest J. Employers’ Liability and Compensation to 
Workmen in Case of Accidents. ‘ Trans. Manch. Stat. Hoc.’ 1899 - 
1900, 111-170, 1900. 

CiuiTS, R. 1). Employers’ Liability. ‘ Trans. Liverpool E. Hoc.’ xx. 
68-78, 1899. 

Dev\s, CriAS. S. Statistical Aspect of Woaltli and Welfare. ‘Trans. 

]\ranch. Stat. Soc.’ 1899 -1900. 65 86, 1900. 

Dunc'an, Dr. EnENEZi-nu Some Points on the Social Progress of Scot- 
land in Recent Times. ‘ Proc. Glasgow Phil. Soc.’ xxx. 1-11, 1899. 
Eason, Ch vs., jun. The Tenement Houses of Dublin; tbeir Condition 
and Regulation. Mournal Stat. Soc. Ireland,’ x. 888-898, 1890. 
Eeux, Prof. A. W. Notes on City Government and Local Taxation in 
Copenhagen. ‘ Trans. Manch. Stat. Soc.’ 1899 1900, 1-04, 1900. 
Galloway, John R. Shipping Rings and the Manchester Cotton Trade. 

‘Journal ]Manch. Geog. Soc.’ xiv. 211-268, 1899. 
Humiuiueys-Davies, Geo. The Rating of Coal Mines. ‘Trans. Inst. 
Min. Eng.’ xviii. 228-280, 1900. 

Kennedy, Thomas. Fifty Years of Irish Agriculture. ‘Journal Stat. 
Soc. Ireland,’ x. 398-401, 1899. 

Knight, James. Commercial J^Mucalion at Home and Abroad. ‘ Proc. 

Glasgow Phil. Soc.’ xxx. 228-255, 1899. 

Lavvson, Wm. The Ijiability of Manied Women to Income Tax. 

‘ Journal Stat. Hoc. Ireland,’ x. 482 486, 1899. 

The Proposal for the Abolition of Income Tax in Ireland con- 
sidered. ‘Journal Stat. Soc. Ireland,* x. 486-441, 1899. 

Longden, j. a. [(’oal Supply] (Presidential Address). ‘Trans. Inst. 
Min. Eng.’ xvii. 819-822, 1890. 

^IaoDonell, Dr. Heucules. Prisons and Prisoners: Suggestions as 
to Treatment and Classification of Criminals. ‘Journal Stat. Soc. 
Ireland,’ x. 411- 452, 1899. 

]\rANN, John, jun. Bettor Houses for the Poor — Will they Pay ‘ Proc. 

Glasgow Phil. Hoc.’ xxx. 88 124, 1899. 

Mottuam, Thomas H. (Mining Inst. Scot.). Explosions of Fire-damp 
and Coal-dust in the West of Scotland. ‘ Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.* 
xvTii. 186-198, 1899. 

PiM, J. T. A Review of the Economic and Social Condition of Ireland. 
‘ Journal Stat. Soc. Ireland/ x. 453-507, 1899. 
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Playfair, G. M. E. The Panacea for China. ‘ Journal Manch. Geog^. 
Soc.’ XV. 65-74, 1899. 

Ehodes, Dr. J. M. Is Insanity increasing ? * Trans. Manch. Stat. Soc.’ 

1899-1900, 121-140, 1900. 

Samuels, Arthur. Private Bill Legislation for Ireland : A Tribunal. 

‘ Journal Stat. Soc. Ireland,’ x. 379-882 b, 1899. 

Scott-Elliot, G. F. The Prospect in Chinese Trade and the present 
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Smith, W. G. Imperial Grants considered as Adjustments of Taxation. 

‘ Proc. Glasgow Phil. Soc.’ xxx. 59-74, 1899. 

Synnott, N. J. Over-Taxation and Local Expenditure in Ireland. 

‘ Journal Stat. Soc. Ireland,* x. 404-482, 1899. 

Tindal, Jas. a. L. The Workmen’s Compensation Act (1897), as 
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Soc.’ xxx. 140-155, 1899. 

Young, Oswald W. Some Observations on the Eating of Machinery. 
* Trans. Liverpool E. Soc.* xx. 101-107, 1899. 
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Bl \ir, Malcolm. The Difficulties that Manufacturing Engineers have 
to undergo in Estimating and Working to Civil Engineers* Specifica- 
tions. ‘ Trans. Liverpool E. Soc.’ xx. 165-178, 1899. 

Brodte, John A, Local Transport of Goods and Passengers (Presi- 
dential Address). ‘ Trans. Liverpool E, Soc.’ xx. 1-12, 1899. 

Brown, J. The Viagraph : a new Instrument for testing Eoad Surfaces. 
‘Proc. Belfast N. H. Phil. Soc.’ 1898-99, 41-47, 1899. 

M. Walton. Mechanical Ventilators : Eeport of the Committee 

of the North of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical En- 
gineers, and the Midland Institute of Mining, Civil, and ]Mechanical 
Engineers. ‘ Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.* xvii. 482-576, 1900. 

Bulman, Harrison F. The Kalgoorlie Gold Mines, Western Australia. 
‘ Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.’ xvii. 849-870, 1899. 

Chambers, W. Eefuse Disposal and Sewage Purification. ‘Proc. 
Belfast N. H. Phil. Soc.’ 1898-99, 22-26, 1899. 

Chesneau, G. (N. Eng. Inst.). The Da vey-Bickford- Smith Safety Shot 
Igniter. ‘ Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.* xvii. 269-272, 1899. 

Claghorn, Clarence E. (N. Eng. Inst.). Present and Proposed 
Methods of Operating Vinton No. 3 Colliery, Vintondale, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. ‘ Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.’ xviii. 351-362, 1900. 

Clayton, W. W. (Midland Inst. Eng.). The Use and Abuse of Colliery 
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Darbishire, C, II. Some of the Machinery in use in Modern Road- 
Stone Quarries. ‘ Trans. Liverpool E. Soc.* xx. 145-158, 1899. 
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Davison, Jas. (N. Eng. Inst.). Description of the Pumping-plant at 
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Lancashire. * Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.’ xvii. 296-800, 1899. 

Deans, Hariuson. The Pneumatophor Kescue Appliance for Use in 
Mines. ‘ Trans. Manch. Gcol. Soc.* xxvi. 223-225, 1899. 

Dickinson, Joseph. Boiler Explosions. ‘Trans. Manch. Gcol. Soc.’ 
XXVI. 194-195, 1899. 

Pit Props and their Setting. ‘Trans. Manch. Geol. Soc.’ xxvi. 

330-354, 1900. 

Dovvson, J. Emerson. Metric Weights and Measures. ‘ Trans. Inst. 
Min. Eng.’ xvii. 326- 337, 1899. 

Glover, James. The Genesis of Transition Curves for llailways. 

‘ Trans. Liverpool E. Soc.’ xx. 202-213, 1899. 

IIarle, 11. (N. Eng. Inst ). Automatic Sprayer for preventing Accumu- 
lations of Dust in Mines. ‘ Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.’ xviii. 113- 115, 1899. 
Keen, James. Description of Sinking Two Shafts through heavily 
watered Strata at Maypole Colliery, Abram, near Wigan. ‘ Manch. 
Geol. Soc.’ XXVI. 122-152, 1899 ; 420-421, 1900. 

Kellett, W. (N. Eng. Inst.). Description of the Machinery and 
Process of Iron-ore Washing at the Park Mines in the Furness 
District of North Lancashire. ‘ Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.* xvii. 290- 
295, 1899. 

Liveing, Prof. E. 11. (Midland Inst. Eng.). Underground Surveys and 
their Connection with the Surface by the Transit Method. ‘ Trans, 
Inst. Min. Eng.* xviii. 65-71, 1899. 

Midland Inst. Eng. Report of Committee upon Recovery Stations. 

‘ Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.’ xvni. 74-75, 1899. 

Murgue, D. (N. Eng. Inst.). The Murgue Recording Volumetric 
Anemometer. ‘ Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.* xvii. 261-268, 1899. 

Orsman, W, J. Further Notes on Satety-Explosives. ‘Trans. Inst. 
Min. Eng.’ xvii. 373-877, 1899. 

Paterson, J. G. Howat’s Latest Safety Lamp. ‘Trans, Manch. Geol. 
Soc.’ XXVI. 362-364, 427-130, 1900. 

, Wm, Fires : their Causes and Prevention. ‘ Proc. Glasgow Phil. 

Soc.’ XXX. 16 29, 1899. 

Prbece, W. H. Electricity at the General Post Oflice. ‘ Trans. 
Liverpool E. Soc.’ xx. 85 95, 1899. 

Radford, G. K. Mining for Gold in the Auriferous Gravels of California, 
U.S.A. ‘Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.’ xmi. 452- 181, 1899. 

Reade, !M. Treleaven. Some Properties of Flexible Surfaces and 
Flexible Solids noted chiedy in designing ‘ The Shellbend Folding 
Boat.’ ‘ Trans. Liverpool E. Soc.’ xx. 189-201, 1899. 

Rhodes, Harry. The Use of Slow-moving Belt Ropes in Shafts. 

‘ Trans. Inst. Min. Eng.’ xvii. 432-439, 1899. 

Sexton, Prof. A. H. The Evolution of the Blast Furnace. ‘ Prcc. 

Glasgow Phil. Soc.’ xxx. 284-293, 1899. 

Taylor, G. Reginald. Notes on Track and 0Vc;rht)ad Constructions for 
Electric Tramways. ‘ Trans. Liveryool E. So*c.’ xx. 18t)-lS7, 1S9'0. 
TnoMASi V/illiam. Not’es on Expediting Mine SurVey Work. ‘ Trans. 

Comw. R. Geol. Soc.’ xii. S19-S2S, 1900. 

Young, J. Denholm. The Basis of Propeller Design. ‘ Trans. Liver- 
pool E. Soc.’ XX. 25- 35, 1899. 
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Section IL — Anthkopology. 

Bennett, George J. The Homan Occupation of Wareham. ‘Proc. 

Dorset N. H. A. F. C.’ xx. 118-160, 1899. 

Campbell, John F. Report of a Conjoint Visit of the Geological and 
Philosophical Societies to the Dumhuck Crannog, April 8, 1899. 
‘ Proc. Glasgow Phil. Soc.’ xxx. 267-271, 1899. 

Crellin, Miss A. M. Report of the Anthropological Section. ‘ Yn Lioar 
Manninagh,’ in. 482-486, 1899. 

CuNNiNGTON, Edw\rd. Tho Influence of Phamician Colonisation, Com- 
merce, and Enterprise on England two thousand years ago. ‘ Proc. 
Dorset N. H. A. F. C.’ xx. 116 121, 1899. 

Dale, W. Neolithic Implements from the Neighbourhood of Southamp- 
ton. ‘ Hants F. C.’ iv. 183-18*7, 1900. 

Daltky, Rev. T. W. Barrows (Presidential Address). ‘ Trans. N. 
Staff. F. C: XXXIV. 38 19, 1900. 

Dawson, C. The Bell Pits (or Dene Holes) at Brightling, Sussex. 

‘Report Brighton N. H. Phil. Soc.* 1898 99, 17-17, 1899. 

Harrison, Benjamin. Plateau Implements (Eoliths) ; Results of 
Recent Research. ‘Trans. S.-E. Union,’ iv. 12-17, 1899. 

James, C. Henry. Tho Excavations at Gelligaer Camp, 1899. ‘ Trans. 

Cardiff Nat. Soc.’ xxxi. 80-84, 1900. 

Kenworthy, Rev. J. W. A Supposed Neolithic Settlement at Skitts 
Hill, Braintree, Essex. ‘ Essex Naturalist,’ xi. 94-117, 1899. 
Kebmode, P. M. C. Report of the Archaeological Section. ‘ Yn Lioar 
Manninagh,’ iii. 477-482, 1899. 

Lovett, Edward. Notes of a Demonstration on Primitive Firo-making 
Appliances. * Essex Naturalist,’ xi. 49-52, 1899. 

Meyrick, E. Anthropometrical Statistics. ‘ Rep. Maiib. Coll. N. II. 
Soc.’ No. 48, 131-154, 1900. 

Reader, F. W. Remarks on the Archa3ological Objects from the Sup- 
posed Neolithic Settlement at Skitts Hill, Braintree, Essex. ‘ Essex 
Naturalist,’ xi. 117 121, 1899. 

SiiETPARD, Thomas. Note on a Bron/e Celt recently found in Holder- 
ncss. ‘ Trans. Hull Sci. F. N. C.’ i. 52 54, 1809. 

Smith, Rev. Frederick. Some Investigations into Pahrolithic Remains 
in Scotland. ‘ Proc. Glasgow Phil. Soc.’ xxx. 80 38, 1899. 

Solly, Rev. 11. S. Eggardon Hill: its Camp and its Geology. ‘Proc. 

Dorset N. 11. A. F. C.’ xx. 171-178, 1899. 

Spence,.!. Folklore Days and Seasons. Part II. Tho Borrowing Days. 

‘ Trans. Buchan F. C.’ v. 65-77, 1899. 

Stephens, Edward. The Tasmanian Half-Castes of tho Furneaux 
Islands, ‘ Journal Manch. Geog. Soc.’ xiv. 355-360, 1809. 

Wood, G. ^V’’. Denton’s Description of the Isle of Man and its Customs. 

‘ Yn Lioar Manninagh,’ iir. 435-444, 1899. 

Section I . — Physiology. 

Hutchinson, Miss H. J. Modern Histology : its Development, Methods, 
and Uses. ‘ Report Nott. Nat. Soc.’ 1898 99, 33-39, 1899. 

Smith, Dr. J. Lorrain. Pathogenic Bacteria, with special reference to 
the Typhoid Bacillus. ‘Proc. Belfast N. 11. Phil. Soc.’ 1898-09, 
64-67, 1899. 
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Thomson, Dr. R. S. A Smallpox Hospital Experience of the Protective 
Influence of Vaccination. ‘ Proo. Glasgow Phil. Soc.’ xxx. 294-300, 
1899. 


Section K . — Botany. 

Bailey, Charles. Maize. ‘Trans. Manch. ]Mic. Soc.’ 1898, 48-57, 
1899 

Bennett, Arthur. Flora of Cumberland [Omissions in Hodgson’s 
‘Flora of Cumberland’]. ‘ The Naturalist for 1899,’ 101-162, 275, 1899. 

Notes on the Flora of Cheshire. ‘ The Naturalist for 1899,’ 

353-350, 1899. 

Senecio paludosiis and S. iKihistris in East Anglia. * Trans. Norf. 

Norw. Nat. Soc.’ vi. 457-402, 1899. 

Boulger, Prof. G. S. History of Essex Botany. ‘ Essex Naturalist,’ 
XI. 57-08,1899; 100-181,1900. 

Botanical Bibliography of the South-Eastern Counties. ‘ Trans. 

H.-E. Union,’ iv. 48 52, 1899. 

A Botanical Record and how to keep it. ‘ Trans. S.-E. Union,’ iv. 

09-71, 1899. 

Burrell, W. H. Mycetozoa. ‘ Trans. Norf. Norw. Nat. Soc.’ vi. 149-452, 

1899. 

Burton, F. M. Iris spuria \ a Lincolnshire Escape. ‘The Naturalist for 

1900, ’ 63-64, 1900. 

J. J. Vernacular Names in North Yorkshire. ‘ The Naturalist for 

1899,’ 108-164, 1899. 

Caradoo and Severn Valley Field Club. Botanical Notes, 1899. 

‘Record of Bare Facts,’ No. 9, 5-22 [1900]. 

Carr, Prof. J. W. Notes on Nottinghamshire Botany for 1899. ‘ Report 
Nott. Nat. Soc.’ 1898-99, 54-55, 1899. 

Christy, Miller. Essex as a Wine-producing County. ‘Essex Natu- 
ralist,’ XI. 34-48, 1899. 

C’rossland, Charles. Fungus Foray at Sutton near Askern. ‘ The 
Naturalist for 1899,’ 367-372, 1899. 

New and Critical British Fungi found in West Yorkshire. ‘ The 

Naturalist for 1900,’ 5-10, 1900. 

Crump, W. B. On the Position of Crocus nudiflorus in the English 
Flora. ‘ Halifax Naturalist,’ iv. 21-20, 1899. 

A Spring Chronicle. ‘ Halifax Naturalist,’ v. 15-17, 1900. 

The Flora of the Parish of Halifax. ‘ Halifax Naturalist,* iv., v. 

App. 97-114, 1899, 1900. 

Dixon, II. N. The Moss Flora of Northamptonshire. ‘ Journal N’ton 
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Druce, G. Clabidge. The Botanologia of Northamptonshire. ‘Journal 
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Notes on the Botany of Northamptonshire. ‘ Journal N’ton N. H. 
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Northamptonshire and Buckinghamshire Rubi. ‘Journal N’tou 

N. H. Soc.’ X. 281, 1900. 

Edwards, Dr. A. M. What arc Fossil Bacillaria? ‘Trans. Manch. 
Mic. Soc.’ 1899, 107-108, 1900. 

Fowler, Rev. W. [Lincolnshire Botany] (Presidential Address to the 
Liacolnshire Naturalists* Union). ‘ The Naturalist for 1899,* 229-236. 
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Obituary. 

Coats, Prof. Joseph, M.D. By Dr. T. K. IVIonro. ‘Proc. Glasgow 
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CoRDEAUX, John. By W. Eagle Clarke. ‘ The Naturalifc.t for 1809, 
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By Rev. E. A Woodruffe-Peacock. ‘The Naturalist for 1899,’ 
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Section A.— MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
rKcsiDUNT Oh' THE Sj:crioN— Dr. Joseph La-rhor, F.K.S, 


TnURSDAY, SEPTLMBLli 0 . 

The President delivered the followin*^ Address: — 

Ii is fitting that before entering upon the business of the Section we should pause 
to take note of the losses which our department of science has recently sustained. 
The fame of Bertrand, apart from his official position as Secretary of the French 
Academy of Sciences, was long ago universally established by his classical treatise 
on the Infinitesimal Calculus : it has been of late years sustained by the luminous 
exposition and searching criticism of his books on the Theory of Probability and 
Thermodynamics and Electricity. The debt which w^e owe to that other veteran, 
Ct. 'Wiedemann, both on account of his own researches, which take us back to the 
modern revival of experimental physics, and for his great and indispensable 
thesaurus of the science of electricity, cannot easily be overstated. By the death 
of Sophus Lie, following soon after his return to a chair in his native 
country Norway, w^e have lost one of the great constructive mathematicians of the 
century, who has in various directions fundamentally expanded the methods and 
conceptions of analysis by reverting to the fountain of direct geometrical intuition. 
In Italy the death of Beltrami has removed an investigator whose influence has 
been equally marked on the theories of transcendental geometry and on the pro- 
gress of mathematical physics. In our own country we have lost in D. E. Hughes 
one of the great scientific inventors of the age; while w'e specially deplore the 
removal, in his early prime, of one who has recently been well known at these 
meetings, Thomas Preston, whose experimental investigations on the relations 
between magnetism and light, combined wuth liis great powers of lucid exposition, 
marked out for him a brilliant future. 

Perhaps the most important event of general scientific interest during the past 
year has been tbe definite undertaking of the great task of the international 
coordination of scientific literature; aud it maybe in some measure in the pro- 
longed conferences that were necessitated by that object that the recently 
announced international federation of scientific academies has had its origin. In 
the important task of rendering accessible the stores of scientific knowledge, the 
British Association, and in particular this Section of it, has played the part of 
pioneer. Our annual volumes have long been classical, through the splendid 
reports of the progress of the different branches of knowledge that have been from 
time to time contributed to them by the foremost British men of science ; and our 
work in this direction has received the compliment of successful imitation by the 
sister Associations on the Continent. 

The usual cpnferpnces connpete^ w^th our department of scientific aot^ ity hgve 
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been this year notably augmented by the very successful international congresses 
of raathomaticians and of physicists which met a few weeks ago in Paris. The three 
volumes of rc'ports on the progre'.s of physical science during the last ten years, for 
which we are indebted to the iniliati\e of the French Physical Society, will pro- 
vide an admirable conspectus of the presjmt trend of activity, and form a permanent 
record for the history of our subject. 

Another very powerful auxiliary to progress is now being rapidly provided by the 
iv'publication, in suitable form and within reasonable time, of the collected works 
of the masters of our science. We have quite recently recoi\ed, in a large quarto 
volume, the mass of most important unpublished work that was left behind him by 
the late Professor J. C. Adams ; the zealous care of Professor Sampson has worked 
up into order the more purely astronomical part of the volume ; while th(‘ great 
undertaking, spread over many years, of the complete determination of the secular 
change of the magnetic condition of the earth, for which the practical preparations 
had been set on foot by Gauss birn.self, has been prepared for the press by Professor 
W. G. Adams. J>y the publication of the (irst volume of Lord Kayloigli’s papers 
a series of memoirs which have form<‘d a main stimulus to the progress of 
mathematical physics in this country during the past twemty years lias become 
generally accessible. The completed series will form a landmark for the end of the 
century that may be compared with Young’.s ' Lcctiirt's on Natural Philosophy ’ 
lor its beginning. 

The recent reconstruction of the I'niversity of London, and the foundatioi 
of the University of Birmingham, will, it is to ho hoped, giv(‘ greater free- 
dom to the work of our XTniversity Colleges. The system of examinstionj 
has formed an admirable stimulus to the ellective acquisition of that genera 
knowledge which is a necessary pai't of all education. So long as the examine' 
recognises that his function is a responsible and inlluential one, which is to 
be taken seriously from the point of view of moulding the teaching in placei 
where external guidance is helpful, test by examination will remain a most valu- 
able means of extending the area of higher education. Except for workers i» 
rapidly progressive branches of technical science, a broad education seems bettei 
adapted to the purposes of life than special training over a narrow range ; and it i, 
dillicult to see how a reasonably elastic examination test can be considered a-- a 
hardship. But the case is changed when preparation for a specialised scientific 
profession, or mastery of the lines of attack in an unsolved problem, is the object. 
The general education has then been presumably finished ; in expanding depart- 
ments of knowledge, variety rather than uniformity of training should be the aim, 
and the genius of a great teacher should be allowed free play without external 
trammels. It would appear that in this country we have recently been liable to 
unduly mix up two methods. We have been starting students on the special ind 
lengthy, though very instructive, processes which are known as original research at 
an age when their time would be more profitably employed in rapidly acquiring a 
broad basis of knowledge. As a result, we have been extending the examination 
test from the general knowledge to which it is admirably suited into the specialised 
activity which is best left to the stimulus of personal interest. Informal contact 
with competent advisers, themselves imbued with the scientific spirit, who can 
point the way towards direct appreciation of the works of the masters of the science, 
is far more effective than detailed instruction at second hand, as regards growing 
subjects that have not yet taken on an authoritative form of exposition. Fortu- 
nately there seems to be now no lack of such teachers to meet the requirements of 
the technical colleges that are being established throughout the country. 

The famous treatise which opened the modern era by treating magnetism and 
electricity on a scientific basis appeared just 300 jears ago. The author, 
William Gilbert, M.D., of Colchester, passed from the Grammar School of his 
native town to St. John’s College, Cambridge; soon after taking his first degree, 
in 1500, he became a Fellow of the College, and seems to have remained in resi- 
dence, and taken part in its affairs, for about ten years. All through his subse- 
quent career, both at Colchester and afterwards at London, where he attained 
the highest position in his profession, he was an exact and diligent explorer, 
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first of cliemical and then of magnetic and electric phenomena. In tlie words of 
the historian Ilallam, writing in 1839, ‘in his Latin treatise on the Magnet, he 
not only collected all the hnowledge which others had possessed, hut he became 
at once the father of experimental philosophy in this island ; ’ and no demur 
would be raised if Hallam’s restriction to this country were removed. Working 
nearly a century b^-ibre the time when the astronomical discoverie.s of Newton had 
originated the idea of attraction at a distance, he established a complete formu- 
lation of the interaction of magnets by what we now call the exploration of their 
fields of force, llis analysis of the facts of magnetic influence, and incidentally of 
the points in which it differs from electric iufluence, is virtually the oue which 
Faraday re-introduced. A cardinal advance was achieved, at a time when the 
Copernican Astronomy had still largely to make its way, by assigning the 
behaviour of the compass and the dip needle to tlie fact that the earth itself is a 
great magnet, by whose field of influence they are controlled. Ilis book passed 
through many editions on the Continent within forty years : it won the high 
praise of Galih'o. Gilbert has been called ‘ the father of modern electricity by 
Priestley, and ‘the (Talileo of magnetism ’ by Poggendorff. 

When the British Association last met at Bradford in 187.3 the modern theory 
which largely reverts to Gilbert’s way of formulation, and refers electric and 
magnetic phenomena to the activity of the jether instead of attractions at a 
distance, was of recent growth: it had received its classical exposition only two 
years before by the publication of Clerk Maxw’elfs treatise. The new doctrine 
was already widely received in hmgland on its owni independent merits. On the 
Continent it was engaging the strenuous attention of Helmholtz, whose aeries of 
memoirs, deeply probing the new ideas in their relation to tlie prevalent and 
fairly succeastul theories of direct action across .spac«, had begun to appear in 
]87(). During many years the search for crucial experiments that would go 
beyond the results equally explained by both views met with small success ; it 
was not until 1887 that Hertz, by the discovery of the eethereal radiation of long 
wave-length emitted from electric oscillators, verified the hypothesis of Faraday 
and Maxwell and initiated a new era in the practical development of physical 
science. The experimental field thus opened up w^as soon fully occupied both in 
this country and abroad ; and the borderland between the sciences of optics and 
electricity is now being rapidly explored. The extension of experimental know- 
ledge was simultaneous with increased attention to din‘Ctness of explanation ; the 
expositions of Heaviside and Hertz and other writers fixed attention, in a manner 
already bri»*lly exemplifled by Maxwell himself, on the inherent simplicity of the 
completed mthereul scheme, when once the theoretical scnfltdding employed in its 
construction and dynamical consolidation is removed ; while Poynting’s beautiful 
corollary specifying the path of the transmission of energy through the aether 
has brought the theory into simple relations wdtli the applications of electro- 
dynamics. 

Equally striking has been the great mastery obtained during the last tw’enty 
years over the practical manipulation of electric power. The installation of 
electric wires as thi* nerves connecting different regions of the earth had attained 
the rank of accomplished fact so long ago as 1857, when tlie first Atlantic cable 
was laid. It was largely the theoretical and practical difficulties, many of them 
unforeseen, encountered in carrying that great undertaking to a successful issue, 
that necessitated the elaboration by Lord Kelvin and his coadjutors of convenient 
methods and instruments for the exact measurement of electric quantities, and 
thus prepared the foundation for the more recent practical developments in 
other directions. On tlie other hand, the methods of theoretical explanation have 
been in turn improved and simplified tlirough the ,^new ways of considering the 
phenomena which have been evolv^ed in the course of practical adv^ances on .a 
large scale, such as the improvement of dynamo armatures, tho conception and 
utilisation of magnetic circuits, and the transmission of power by alternating 
currents. In our time the relations of civilised life have been already perhaps 
more profoundly altered than ever before, owing to the establishment of practically 
instantaneous electric communication between all parts of the world. The 
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employment of the same subtle agency is now rapidly superseding the artificial 
reciprocating engines and other contrivances for the manipulation of raoclianical 
power that were introduced with the employment of steam. The possibilities 
of transmitting power to great distances at enormous tension, and therefore with 
very slight waste, along lines merely suspended in the air, are being practically 
realised ; and the advantages thence derived are increased manifold by the almost 
automatic manner in which the electric power can be transiformed into mechanical 
rotation at the very point where it is desired to apply it. The energy is transmitted 
at such lightning speed that at a given instant only an exceedingly minute portion 
of it is in actual transit. When the tension of the alternations is high, the amount 
of electiicity that has to oscillate backwards and forwards on the guiding wires 
is proportionately diminished, and the fiictional waste reduced. At the terminals 
the direct transmission from one armature of the motor to the other, across the 
intervening empty space, at once takes us beyond the province of the pushing and 
rubbing contacts that are unavoidable in mechanical transmission ; wliile the 
perfect symmetry and reversibility of the arrangement by which power is delivered 
from a rotatory alternator at one end, guided by the wires to another place many 
miles away, where it is absorbed by another alternator with precise riwersal of the 
initial stages, makes this process of distribution of energy resemble the automatic 
operations of nature rather than the imperfect material connections previously in 
use. We are here dealing primarily with the flawless continuous medium which 
is tho transmitter of radiant energy across the celestial spaces; the part pla>ed 
by the coarsely constituted material conductor is only that of a more or less 
imperfect guide which directs the current of oethereal (‘nergy. The wonderful 
nature of this theoietically perfect, ‘though of course practically only approximate, 
method of abolishing limitations of locality with regard to mechanical power is 
not diminished by the circumstance that its principle must have been in some 
manner present to the mind of the first person who fully realised the character of 
the reversibility of a Gramme armature. 

In theoretical knowledge a new domain, to which the theory as expounded 
twenty years ago had little to say, has recently been acquired through the experi- 
mental scrutiny of the electric discharge in rarefied gaseous media. The very 
varied electric phenomena of vacuum tubes, whose electrolytic character was first 
practically establislied by Schuster, have been largely reduccnl to order through 
the employment of the high exhaustions introduced and first utilised by Crookes. 
Tlieir study under these circumstances, in which the material molecules are so 
sparsely distributed as but rarely to interfere with each other, has conduced to 
enlarged Knowledge and verification of the fundamental relations in which the 
individual molecules stand to all electi ic phenomena, culminating recently in the 
actual determination, by J. J. Thomson and others following in liis track, of the 
masses and velocities of the particles that cairv the electric discharge across the 
exhausted space. Tlie recent investigations of the circumstances of the electric 
dissociation produced in the atmosphere and in other gases by ultra-violet light, 
the Kdntgen radiation, and other agencies, constitute one of the most striking 
developments in experimental molecular physics since Graham determined the 
molecular relations of gaseous diffusion and transpiration more than half a century 
ago. This advance in experimental knowledge ot molecular phenomena, assisted 
by the discovery of the precise and rational effect of magnetism on the spectrum, 
has brought into prominence a modification or rather development ot Maxwell’s 
exposition of electric theory, which was dictated primarily by the requirements of 
the abstract theory itself; the atoms or ions are now definitely introduced as 
the carriers of those electric charges which interact across the mther, and so pro- 
duce the electric fields whose transformations were the main subject of the original 
theory. 

We are thus inevitably led, in electric and mthereal theory, as in the chemistry 
and dynamics of the gaseous state which is the department of abstract physics 
next in order of simplicity, to the consideration of the individual molecules of 
matter. The theoretical problems which had come clearly into view a quarter of 
a pentury ago, under Maxwell’s lead, whether in the exact dynamical relations 
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of cetliereal transmission or in tbe more fortuitous domain of tlie statistics of 
interacting^ molecules, are those around which attention is still mainly concentrated ; 
hut as tlio result of the progress in each, they are now tending towards consolida- 
tion into one subject. I propose — leaving further review of the scientific aspect of 
the recent enormous development of the applications of physical science for hands 
more competent to deal with the practical side of that subject — to oiler some re- 
marks on the scope and validity of this molecular order of idea**, to which the 
trend of physical explanation and development is now setting in so pionounced a 
manner. 

If it is necessary to offer an apology for detaining the attention of the Section 
on so abstract a topic, I can plead its intrinsic philosophical importance. The 
hesitation so long felt on the (Continent in regard to discarding the highly de- 
veloped theories which analysed all physical actions into direct attractions between 
the separate elements of the bodies concerned, in favour of a new method in which 
our ideas are carried into regions deeper than the phenomena, has now given 
place to eager discussion of the potentialities of the new standpoint. There has 
even appeared a disposition to consider that the Newtonian dynamical principles, 
which nave formed the basis of physical explanation for nearly two centuries, 
must be replaced in these deeper subjects by a method of direct description of the 
mere course of phenomena, apart from any attempt to establish causal relations ; 
the initiation of this method being traced, like that of the Newtonian dynamics 
itself, to this country. The question has arisen as to how far tlie new methods 
of mthereal physics are to he considered as an independent departure, how far 
they form the natural development of existing dynamical science. in England, 
whence the innovation came, it is the more conservative position that has all along 
been occupied. Maxwell was himself trained iu the school of physics (‘stablL'ilied 
in this country by Sir George Stok»»s and Lord Kelvin, in which the dominatiug 
idea has been that of the strictly dynamical foundation of all physical action. 
Although the pupil’s imagination bridged over dynamical chasms, across which 
the master was not always able to follow, yet the most striking feature of Max- 
well’s scheme was still the dynamical framework into which it was built. The 
more advanced reformers havo now thrown overboard the apparatus of poten- 
tial functiono which Maxwell found necessary for the dynamical consolidation ot 
his theory, retaining only the final result as a verified descriptive basis for the 
phenomena. In tliis way all difliculties relating to dynamical development and 
indeed consistency are avoided, hut the question remains as to how much is 
thereby lost. In practical electro-magnetics the transmission of power is now the 
most prominent phenomenon ; if formal dynamics is put aside in the general 
theory, its guidance must here bo replaced by some more empirical and tenta- 
tive method of desciibing the course of the transmission and transformation of 
mechanical energy in the system. 

The direct recognition in some form, either explicitly or tacitly, of the part 
played by the mther lias become indispensable to the development and exposition 
of general physics ever since the discoveries of Hertz left no further room for doubt 
that this physical scheme of Maxwell was not merely a brilliant speculation, but 
constituted, In spite of outstanding gaps and difliculties, a real formulation of the 
underlying unity in physical dynamics. The domain of abstract physics is in fact 
roughly divisible into two regions. In one of them we are mainly concerned with 
interactions between one portion of matter and another portion occupying a dif- 
ferent position in space ; such interactions have very uniform and comparatively 
simple relations ; and the reason is traceable to the simple and uniform constitution 
of the intervening medium in which they have their seat. The other province is 
that in which the distribution of the material molecules comes into account. Set- 
ting aside the ordinary dynamics of matter in hulk, which is founded on the 
uniformity of the properties of the bodies concerned and their experimental deter- 
mination, we must assign to this region all phenomena which are concerned with 
the uncoordinated motions of tbe molecules, including the range of thermal and in 
part of radiant actions ; the only possible basis for detailed theory is the statistical 
dynamics of the distribution of the molecules. The far more deep-seated and 
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mysterious processes whlcli are involved in cbnnpres in the constitution of the indi- 
vidual molecules themselves are mainly outside the province of physics, which is 
competent to reason only about permanent material systems; they must be left to 
the sciences of chemistry and pliy&iology. Yet the chemist proclaims that he can 
determine only the lesults of hia reactions and the physical conditions under 
which they occur ; the character of the bonds which hold atoms in their chemical 
combinations is ut present unknown, although a large domain of very precise 
knowledge relating, in some diagrammatic manner, to the topography of the 
more complex molecules lias been attained. The vast structure which chemical 
science has in this way raised on the narrow foundation of the atomic theory is 
perhaps the most wonderful existing illustration botli of the rationality of natural 
processes and of the anal} tical powers of the liumaii mind. In a word, the com- 
plication of the material world is referable to the vast r.'inge of structure and of 
states of aggregation in the material atoms ; wliile the possibility of a science of 
physics is largely due to the simplicity of constitution of the universal medium 
through which the individual atoms interact on each other. 

The reference of the uniformity in the interactions at a distance hetwi'en 
material bodies to the part played by the aether is a step towards the elimination 
of cxtrau(‘ous and random hypotlieses about laws of attraction between atoms. It 
also places that medium on a dilferent basis from matter, in that its mode of 
activity is simple and regular, whereas intimate material interactions must be of 
illimitable compli'xity. This gives strong ground for the view that we should not 
be tempted towards explaining the simple group of relations which have been found 
to define the activity of the aither,by treating them as mechanical consequences of 
concealed structure in that medium ; we should rather rest satisfied with having 
attained to their exact dynamical correlation, just as geometry explores or corre- 
lates, without explaining, the descriptive and metric properties of space. On the 
other hand, a view is upheld which considers the pressures and thrusts of the engineer, 
and the strains and stresses in the material structures by which he transmits them 
from one place to another, to be the archetype of the processes by which all mecha- 
nical effect is transmitted in nature. This doctrine implies an expectation that wo 
may ultimately discover something analogous to structure in the celestial spaces, 
by means of which the transmission of plnMcal effect will be brought into line 
with the transmission of mechanical effecl liy material framework. 

At a time when the only definitely ascertained function of the lether was the 
undulatory propagation of radiant energy across space, Ijord Kelvin pointed out 
that, by reason of the very great velocity of iiropagatiou, the density of the radiant 
energy in the medium at any place must be extremely small in comparison with tho 
amount of energy that is transmitted in a second of time : this easily led him to the 
very striking conclusion that, on the hypothesis that the aether is like material 
elastic media, it is not necessary to assume its density to be more than 
of that of water, or its optical rigidity to be more than ten of that of steel 
or glass. Thus far the icther would be merely an impalpable material atmosphere 
for the transference of energy by radiation, at extremely small densities but with very 
great speed, while ordinary mutter would be the seat of practically all this energy. 
But this way of explaining the absence of sensible influence of the aether on tho 
phenomena of material dynamics lost much of its basis as soon as it was recognised 
that the same medium must be the receptacle of very high densities of energy in 
the electric fields around currents ^and magnets.^ Tho other mode of explanation 

^ We can here only allude to Lord Kelvin’s recent most interesting mechanical 
illustrations of a solid aithcr interacting with material molecules and with itself by 
attraction at a distance : unlike the generalised dynamical methods expounded in 
tho text, which can leave the intimate structure of the material molecule outride the 
problem, a definite working constitution is there assigned to the molecular nucleus. 
It is pointed out in a continuation that is to appear in the PMl. Maff.iox September, 
that a density of mther of the order of only 10 ”, which would not appreciably affect 
the inertia of matter, would involve rigidity comparable with that of steel, and 
thus permit transmission of magnetic forces by stress ; this solid aether is however, 
as usual, taken to be freely permeable to the molecules of matter. 
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is to consider the octher to bo of the very essence of all physical actions, and to 
correlate the absence of obvious mechanical evidence of its intervention with its 
regularity and universality. 

On this plan of making the tether the essential factor in the 1rausf«^rraation of 
energy as well as its transmission acroas space, the material atom must he some 
kind of permanent nnclous that retains around itself an mthereal tield of physical 
influence, such as, for example, a held of strain. We can recognise lh(‘ atom only 
through its interactions with other atoms that arc^ so far away from it as to be 
practically indejiendent systems ; thus our direct knowledge of the atom will be 
confined to this field offeree which belongs to it. Just as the exploration of the 
distant field of magnetic influence of a steel magnet, itself concealed from view, 
cannot tell us anything about the magnet except the amount and direction of its 
moment, so a practically complete knowledge of the field of physical influence of 
an atom might be expre'^sible in lerms of the numerical values of a limited number 
of physical moments associated with it, without any revelation as to its essential 
struct live or constitution being involved. This will at any rate be the case for 
ultimate atoms if, as is most likely, the distances at which they are kept apart are 
large compared with the diameters of the atomic nuclei ; it in fact forms our only 
chance for penetrating to definite dynamical \iews of molecular structure. So 
long as w(* cannot isolate a single molecule, hut must deal ohservationally with an 
innunierahle distribution of them, even this kind of knowledge will he largely con- 
fined to average values. But the last half-century has witnessed the successful 
application of a new instrument of research, which has removed in various direc- 
tions the limitations that had pre\ioii>ly been placed on the knowledge to which 
it was possible l*or human effort to look forvvaid. The spectroscope has created a 
new astronomy by revealing the constitutions and the unseen internal motions of 
the stars. Its power lies in the fact that it does take hold of the internal relations 
of the individual molecule of matter, and provide a very definite and detaded, 
though far from complete, analysis of the vibratory motions that are goingon in it ; 
these vibrations being in their normal state characteristic of its dynamical consti- 
tution, and in their deviations from the normal giving indications of the velocity 
of its movement and the physical sta^o of its eii\ iron men t. ^laxwell long ago laid 
emphasis on the fact that a phy.sical atomic theory i.s not competent <‘ven to con- 
template the vast nias.s of potentialities and correlations of the past and the future, 
that biological theory has to consider as latent in a single organic gt*rm containing 
at most only a few million molecules. On oiir present v iew wo can acc^*pt his 
position that the properties of such a body cannot be those of a ‘ purely material 
e^'stem,’ provided, however, we restrict this phrase to ap])ly to physical properties 
a.s here defined. But an exhaustive discovery of the intimate nature of the atom 
is beyond the scope of physics ; questions as to whether it must not necessarily 
involve in itself some image of the complexity of the organic structures of which 
it can form a correlated ])art must remain a subject of speculation outside the 
domain of that science. It might be held that this conception of discrete atoms 
and continuoua mtlier really stands, like those of space and time, in intimate 
relation witdi our inodes of mental apprehension, into which any consistent picture 
of till' external world must of necessity ho fitted. In any case it would involve 
nbandonraent of all the successful traditions of our subject if we ceased to hold 
that our analysis can be formulated in a consi.stent and complete manner, so far as 
it goes, without being necessarily an exhaustive account of phenomena that are 
beyond our range of experiment. Siicli phenomena may he more closely defined 
as those connected with the processes of intimate combination of the molecules: 
they include the activities of organic beings which all seem to depend on change 
of molecular structure. 

If, then, we have so small a hold on tlie iiUiinate nature of matliT, it will appear 
all the more striking that iiliysicists have been able precisely to divine the mode of 
op(‘ration of the intangible mtlier, and to some extent explore in it the fields of 
physical influence of the molecules. On consideration we recognise that this 
knowledge of fundamental physical interaction has been reached by a comparative 
process. The mechanism of the propagation of light could never have been studied 
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in the free ajther of space alone. It was possible, however, to determine the way in 
which the characteristics of optical propagation are modified, but not wholly 
transformed, when it takes place in a transparent material body instead of empty 
space. The change in fact arises on account of the jether being entangled with 
the network of material molecules ; but inasmuch as the length of a single wave of 
radiation covers thousands of these molecules the wave-motion still remains uni- 
form and does not lose its general type. A wider variation of the experimental 
conditions has been provided for our examination in the case of those substances 
in which the phenomenon of double refraction pointed to a change of the aethereal 
properties which varied in different directions ; and minute study of this modifica- 
tion has proved sufficient to guide to a consistent appreciation of the nature of 
this change, and therefore of the mode of aethereal propagation that is thus altered. 
In the same way, it was the study and development of the manner in which the 
law s of electric phenomena in material bodies had been unravelled by Ampere 
and Faraday, that guided Faraday himself and Maxwell — who were impressed 
with the view that the tether was at the bottom of it all — in their progress towards 
an application of similar laws to aether devoid of matter, such as would complete a 
scheme of continuous action by consistently interconnecting the material bodies 
and banishing all untraced interaction across empty space. Maxwell in fact chose 
to finally expound the theory by ascribing to the aether of free space a dielectric 
constant and a magnetic constant of the same tj-^pes as had been found to express 
the properties of material media, thus extending the seat of the phenomena to all 
space on the plan of describing the activity of the mtlier in terms of the ordinary 
electric ideas. The converse mode of development, starting with tb(‘ free jethor 
under the directly dynamical form which has been usual in physical optics, ainl 
introducing the influence of the material atoms through the electric charges whicli 
are involved in their constitution,^ was hardly employed by him ; in part, perhaps, 
because, owing to the necessity of correlating bis theory with existing electric 
knowledge an<l tin* mode of its expression, lie seems never to have reached the 
stage of moulding it into a compleltdy deductive form. 

The dynamics of the aither, in fact the recognition of tlie existence of an tether, 
has thus, as a matter of history, been reached through study of the dynamical 
phenomena of matter. AVhen the dynamics of a matiTial system is worked up to 
its purest and most general form, it becomes a formulation oi' the relations between 
the succession of the configurations and states of motion of the s^8tem, the assist- 
ance of an independent idea of force not being usually required. We can, however, 
only attain to such a compact statement when the system is self-contained, when 
its motion is not being dissipated by agencies of frictional type, and when its con- 
nections can be directly specified by purely geometrical relations between the 
coordinate*^, thus excluding such mechanisms as rolling contacts. Tin* courseof the 
system is then in all cases determined by some form or other of a single fundamental 
property, that any alteration in any small portion of its actual course must produce 
jin increase in the total 'Action^ of the motion. It is to be observed that in 
employing this law of minimum as regards the Action expressed as an integral 
over the whole time of the motion, we no more introduce tlie future course as a 
determining influence on the present state of motion than wc do in drawing a 
straight lino from any point in any direction, although the length of the line is the 
minimum distance between its ends. In drawing the line piece by piece we have to 
make tentstive excursions into the immediate future in order to adjust each element 
into straightness with the previous element ; so in tracing the next stage of the 
motion of a material system we have similarly to secure tliat it is not given any 
fetich directions as would unduly increase the Action. But whatever views may 
be held as to the ultimate significance of this principle of Action, its importance, 

’ In 1870 Maxwell, while admiring (he breadth of the theory of Weber, which is 
virtually based on atomic charges combined with action at a distance, still regarded 
it as irreconcilable with his owm theory, and left to the future the question as to 
why ‘ theories apparently so fundamentally opposed should have so large a field of 
truth coinnion to both.' — ‘Scientific Tapers,’ ii. p. 228. 
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not only for mathematical analysis, but as a guide to physical explotation, remains 
fundamental. When the principles of the dynamics of material systems are refined 
down to their ultimate common basis, this principle of minimum is what remains. 
Hertz preferred to express its contents in the form of a principle of straightness of 
course or path. It will be recognised, on the lines already indicated, that this is 
another mode of statement of the same fundamental idea ; and the general equiva- 
lence is worked out by Hertz on the basis of Hamilton’s development of the prin- 
ciples of dynamics. The latter mode of statement may be adaptable so as to avoid 
the limitations which restrict the connections of the system, at the expense, however, 
of introducing new variables ; if, indeed, it does not introduce gratuitous complexity 
for purposes of physics to attempt to do this. However these questions may stand, 
this principle of straightness or directness of path forms, wherever it applies, the 
most general and comprehensive formulation of purely dynamical action : it involves 
in itself the complete course of events. In so far as we are given the algebraic 
formula for the time-integral which constitutes the Action, expr^^ssed in terras of 
any suitable coordinates, we know implicitly the whole dynamical constitution and 
history of the system to which it applies. Two systems in which the Action is 
expressed by the same formula are mathematically identical, are physically pre- 
cisely correlated, so that the}" have all dynamical properties in common. When 
the structure of a dynamical system is largely concealed from view, the safest and 
most direct way towards an exploration of its essential relations and connections, 
and in fact towards answering the prior question as to whether it is a purely 
dynamical system at all, is through this order of ideas. The ultimate test that a 
system is a dynamical one is not that we shall ho able to trace mechanical stresses 
throughout it, but that its relations can bo in some way or other consolidated into 
accordance with this principle of minimum Action. This definition of a dynamical 
system in terms of the simple principle of directness of path may conceivably he 
subject to objection as too wide; it is certainly not too narrow; and it is the 
conception which has naturally been evolved from two centuries of study of the 
dynamics of material bodies. Its very great generality may lead to the objection 
that wo might completely formulate the future course of a system in its terms, with- 
out having obtained a working familiarity with its details, of the kind to which wo 
have become accustomed in the analysis of simple material systems ; hut our choice 
is at present between this kind of formulation, which is a real and essential one, 
and an empirical description of the course of phenomena combined with expla- 
nations relating to more or less isolated groups. The list of great names, including 
Kelvin, Maxwell, Helmholtz, that have been associated with the employment of 
the principle for the elucidation of the relations of deep-seated dynamical plieiio- 
meua, is a strong guarantee that we shall do well by making the most of this clue. 

Are we then justified in treating the material molecule, so far as revealed by 
the spectroscope, as a dynamical system coming under this specification P Its 
intrinsic energy is certainly permanent and not subject to dissipation ; otherwise 
the molecule would gradually fade out of existence. The extreme precision and 
regularity of detail in the spectrum shows that the vibrations which produce it 
are exactly synchronous, whatever be their amplitude, and in so far resemble the 
vibrations of small amplitude in material systems. As all indications point to 
the molecule being a system in a state of intrinsic motion, like a vortex ring, or a 
stellar system in astronomy, we must consider these radiating vibrations to take 
place around a steady state of motion which does not itself radiate, not around a 
state of rest. Now not the least of the advantages possessed by the Action prin- 
ciple, as a foundation for theoretical physics, is the fact that its statement can he 
adapted to systems involving in their constitution permanent steady motions of 
this kind, in such a way that only the variable motions superposed on them come 
into consideration. The possibilities as regards physical correlation of thus intro- 
ducing permanent motional states as well as permanent structure into the con- 
stitution of our dynamical systems have long been emphasised by Lord Kelvin ; ^ 

* For a classical exposition sec bis Brit. Assoc. Address of 1881 on ‘ Steps towards 
Kinetic Theory of Matter,’ reprinted in ‘Fopular Lectures and Addresses,’ vol. i. 
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ll\o eflective iidaplatioti of abstract dynamics to such systems was made iiide- 
pendeutly by Kelvin and IJoutli about 1877 ; the more recent expo^ition of the 
theory by Helmholtz has directed general attention to what is undoubtedly the 
most significant extension of dynamical analysis which has taken place since the 
time of Lapange. 

Keturning to the molecules, it is now verified that the Action principle forms a 
valid foundation throughout electrodynamics and optics ; the introduction of the 
.‘Other into the system has not affected its application. It is therefore a reasonable 
hypothesis that the principle forms an allowable foundation for tin* dynamical 
analysis of the radiant vibrations in the system formed by a single molecule and 
surrounding mtlier; and the knowledge wliich is now accumulating, both of the 
orderly grouping of the lines of the spectrum and of the modifications impressed 
on these lines by a magnetic field or by the density of the matter immedialely 
surrounding the Aibrating molecule, can hardly fail to be fruitful for the dynamical 
analysis of it'' constitution. But let it be repeated that this analysis would be 
complete when a formula for the dynamical energy of ilie molecule is obtained, and 
would go no deeper. Starting from our definitely limited definition of the nature 
of a dynamical system, the problem is merely to correlate the observed relations of 
the periods of vibration in a molecule, when it lias come into a steady state 
as regards constitution and is not under the influence of intimate encounter with 
other molecules. 

It may be recalled incidentally that the generalised Maxwell-Boltzmann 
principle of the equable distribution of the acquired store of kinetic energy of the 
molecule, among its various possible independent tj^pes of motion, is based directly 
on tlie validity of the Action principle for its dynamics. In the demonstrations 
usually oifered the molecule is considered to have no permanent or constitutive 
energy of internal motion. It can, bowe'ver, be shown, hy use of the generalisa- 
tion aforesaid of the Action principle, that no discre])ancy will arise on that 
account. ISuch intrinsic kinetic energy \irtually adds on to tin* potential energy of 
the system; and the remaining or acquired part of the kinetic energy of the 
molecule may be made the subject of the same train of reasoning as before. 

Let us now return to the general question whether our definition of a dyna- 
mical system may not be too wide. As a case in point, the single principle of 
Action has been shown to provide a definite and sufficient basis lor electro- 
dynamics ; yet wlieii, for example, one armature of an electric motor pulls tlie 
other after it without material contact, and so transmits mechanical power, 
no connection between them is indicated by the principle such as could by virtue 
of internal stress transmit the pull. The essential feature of the transmission of 
a pull by stress across a medium is tliat each element of volume of the medium 
acts by itself, independently of the other elements. The stress excited in any 
element depends on the strain or other displacement occurring in that element 
alone ; and the mechanical effect that is transmitted is considered as an extraneous 
force applied at one place in the medium, and passed on from element to element 
through these internal pressures and tractions until it reaches another place. \Vc 
have, how^ever, to consider two atomic electric charges as being themselves some 
kind of strain configurations in the tether; each of them already involves an 
atmosphere of strain in the surrounding mther which is part of its essence, and 
cannot be considered apart from it; each of them essentially pervades the entire 
space, though on account of its invariable character we consider it as a unit. 
Thus we appear to be debarred from imagining the tether to act as an elastic 
connection which is merely the agent of transmission of a pull from the one 
nucleus to the other, because there are already stresses belonging to and consti- 
tuting an intrinsic part of the terminal electrons, which are distributed all along the 
medium. Our Action criterion of a dynamical system, in fact, allows us to reason 
about an electron as a single thing, notwithstanding that its field of energy is 
spread over the whole medium ; it is only in material solid bodies, and in problems 
ill which the actual sphere of physical action of the molecule is small compared 
with the smallest element of volume that our analysis considers, that the familiar 
idea of transmission of force by simple stress can apply. Whatever view may 
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ultimately commend itself, this question is one that urgently demands decision. 
A very large amount of ellbrt has been expended by ^laxwell, Helmholtz, 
Heaviside, Hertz, and other authorities in the attempt to express tht3 mechanical 
phenomena of electrical action in terms of a transmitting stress. The analytical 
results up to a certain point have been promising, most strikingly so at the 
beginning, when Maxwell cstablislied the mathematical validity of the way in 
which Faraday was accustomed to represent to himself the mechanical interactions 
across space, in terms of a tension along the lines of force equilibrated by an equal 
pressure preventing their expansion sideways. According to the views here deve- 
loped, that ideal is an impossible one; if this could be established 1o general 
satisfaction the field of theoretical discussion would be much simplilied. 

This view that the atom of matter is, so far as regards physical actions, of 
the nature of a structure in the mtlier involving an atmosphere of mthereal strain 
all around it, not a small body which exerts direct actions at a distance on 
other atoms according to extraneous laws of force, was practically foreign to the 
eighteenth century, when mathematical physics was modelled on the Newtonian 
astronomy and dotuinated by its splendid success. The scheme of material 
dynamics, as finally compactly systematised by Lagrange, had therefore no direct 
relation to such a view, although it has proved wide enough to include it. The 
remark has often been made that it is probably owing to Faraday’s mathematical 
instinct, combined with his want of acquaintanee with the existing analysis, that the 
modern theory of the oether obtained a start from the electric side. Tliroiigh his 
teaching and the weight of his authorit}^ the notion of two electric currents 
exerting their mutual forces by means of an intervening modiinii, instead of by 
direct attraction across space, was at an early period firmly grasped in this 
country. In 1815 Lord Kelvin was already mathematically formulating, with 
most suggestive success, continuous elastic connections, by whose strain the fields 
of activity of electric currents or of electric distributions could be illustrated; 
while the exposition of Maxwell’s interconnected scheme, in the earlier lorm in 
which it relied on concrete models of the electric action, goes back almost to 18G0. 
Corresponding to the two physical ideals of isolated atoms exerting attraction at 
a distance, and atoms operating by atmospheres of mthereal strain, there are, as 
already indicated, two different developments of dynamical theory. The original 
Newtonian equations of motion determined the courses of a system by expressing 
the rates at wliich the velocity of each of its small parts or elements is changing. 
This method is still fully applicable to tho.se problems of gravitational astronomy 
in which dynamical explanation was first succes.sful on a grand scale, the planets 
being treated as point-masses, each subject to the gravitational attraction of the 
other bodies. But the more recent development of the dynamics of complex 
systems depends on the fact that analysis has been able to reduce within manageable 
limits the number of varying quantities whose course is to be explicitly traced, 
through taking advantage of those internal relations of the parts of the system that 
are invariable, either geometrically or dynamically. Thus, to take the simplest 
case, the dynamics of a solid body can be confined to a discussion of its three com- 
ponents of translation and its three components of rotation, instead of the motion 
of each element of its mass. With the number of independent coordinates thus 
diminished, when the initial state of the motion is specified the subsequent course of 
the complete system can be traced ; hut the course of the changes in any part of 
it can only be treated in relation to the motion of the system as a whole. It is just 
this mode of treatment of a system as a whole that is the main characteristic of 
modern physical analysis. The way in which Maxwell analysed the interactions 
of a system of linear electric currents, previously treated as if each were made up 
of small independent pieces or elements, and accumulated the evidence that they 
formed a single dynamical system, is a trenchant, example. The interactions of 
vortices in fluid form n very similar problem, which is of special note in that the 
constitution of the system is there completely known in advance, so that the two 
modes of dynamical exposition can be compared. In this case the older method 
forms independent equations for the motion of each material element of the fluid, 
aud so requires the introduction of the stress — here the fluid pressure — ^by which 
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dynamical effect is passed on to it from the surrounding elements : it corresponds 
to a method of contact action. But Helmholtz opened up new ground in the abstract 
dynamics of continuous media when he recognised (after Stokes) that, if the dis- 
tribution of the velocity of spin at tho'-e places in the fluid where the motion 
is vortical be assigned, the motion in every part of the fluid is therein kinemati- 
cally involved. This, combined with the theorem of Lagrange and Cauchy, that 
the spin is always confined to the same portions of the fluid, formed a srarting- 
poiiit for his theory of vortices, which showed how the subsequent course of the 
motion can be ascertained without consideration of pressure or other stress. 

The recognition of the permanent state of motion constituting a vortex ring as 
a determining agent as regards the future course of the system was in fact justly 
considered by Helmholtz as one of liis greatest achievements. The principle had 
entirely eluded the attention of Lagrange and Cauchy and Stokes, who were the 
pioneers in this fundamental branch of dynamics, and had virtually prepared all 
the necessary analytical material for Helmholtz’s use. The main import of this 
advance lay, not in the assistance whicli it afforded to the development of the 
complete solution of special problems in fluid motion, but in the fact that it con- 
stituted the discovery of tlie types of permanent motion of the system, which could 
combine and interact with each other without losing their individuality,' though 
each of them pervaded the whole field. This rendered possible an entirely new 
mode of treatment ; and mathematicians who were accustomed, as in astronomy, 
to aim directly at the determination of all the details of the special case of motion, 
were occasionally slow to apprehend the advantages of a procedure which stopped 
at formulating a description of the nature of the interaction between various 
typical groups of motions into whicb the whole disturbance could be resolved. 

The new train of ideas introduced into physics by Faraday was thus consolidated 
and emphasised by Helmholtz s investigations of 1858 in the special domain of hydro- 
dynamics. Tn illustration let us consider the fluid medium to be pervaded by per- 
manent vortices circulating round solid rings as cores : the older method* of analysis 
would form equations of motion for each element of the fluid, involving the fluid 
pressure, and by their integration would determine the distribution of pressure on 
each solid ring, and thence the way it moves. This method is hardly feasible even 
in the simplest cases. The natural plan is to make use of existing simplifications by 
regarding each vortex as a permanent reality, and directly attacking the problem 
of its interactions with the other vortices. The energy of the fluid arising from the 
vortex motion can be expressed in terms of the positions and strengths of the vor- 
tices alone ,* and then the principle of Action, in the generalised form which 
includes steady motional configurations as well as constant material configura- 
tions, affords a method of deducing the motions of the cores and the interactions 
between them. If the cores are thin they in fact interact mechanically, as Lord 
Kelvin and Kirchhott' proved, in the same manner as linear electric currents would 
do ; though the impulse thence derived towards a direct hydro-kinetic explanation 
of electro-magnetics was damped by the fact that repulsion and attraction have to 
be interchanged in the analogy. The conception of vortices, once it has been 
arrived at, forms the natural physical basis of investigation, although the older 
method of determining a distribution of pressure-stress throughout the fluid and 
examining how it aflects the cores is still possible ; that stress, however, is not simply 
transmitted, as it has to maintain the changes of velocity of the various portions of the 
fluid. But if the vortices have no solid cores we are at a loss to know where even thi.*^ 
pressure can be considered as applied to them ; if we follow up the stress, we lose 
the vortex ; yet a fluid vortex can nevertheless illustrate an atom of matter, and wo 
can consider such atoms as exerting mutual forces, only these forces cannot be consi- 
dered as transmitted through the agency of fluid pressure. The reason is that the 
vortex cannot now be identified with a mere core bounded by a definite surface, but 
is essentially a configuration of motion extending throughout the medium. 

Thus we are again in face of the fundamental question whether all attempts to 

* We may compare G. W. Hill’s more recent introduction of the idea of permanent 
orbits into physical astronomy, 
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represent the mechanical interactions of electro-dynamic systems, as transmitted from 

S ojnt to point by means of simple stress, are not doomed to failure ; whether they 
o not, in fact, introduce unnecessary and insurmountable difficulty into the theory. 
The idea of identifying an atom with a state of strain or motion, pervading the region 
of the aether around its nucleus, appears to demand wider views as to what constitutes 
dynamical transmission. The idea that any small portion of the primordial 
medium can be isolated, by merely introducing tractions acting over its surface and 
transmitted from the surrounding parts, is no longer appropriate or consistent : a 
part of the dynamical disturbance in that element of the medium is on this hypo- 
thesis already classified as belonging to, and carried along with, atoms that are 
outside it but in its neighbourhood — and this part must not be counted twice over. 
The law of Poynting relating to the paths of the transmission of energy is known to 
hold in its simple form only when the electric charges or currents are in a steady 
state ; when they are changing their positions or configurations their own fields of 
intrinsic energy are carried along with them. 

It is not surprising, considering the previous British familiarity with this 
order of ideas, that the significance for general physics of Helmholtz’s doctrine of 
vortices was eagerly developed in this country, in the form in which it became 
embodied through Lord Kelvin’s famous illustration of the constitution of 
matter, as consisting of atoms with separate existence and mutual interactions. 
This vortex-atom theory has been a main source of physical suggestion because 
it presents, on a simple basis, a dynamical picture of an ideal material system, 
atomically constituted, which could go on automatically without extraneous sup- 
port. The value of such a picture may be held to lie, not in any supposition that 
this is the mechanism of the actual world laid bare, but in the vivid illustration 
it affords of the fundamental postulate of physical science, that mechanical 
phenomena are not parts of a scheme too involved for us to explore, but rather 
present themselves in definite and consistent correlations, which we are able to dis- 
entangle and apprehend with continually increasing precision. 

It would be an interesting question to trace the origin of our preference for a 
theory of transmission of physical action over one of direct action at a distance. 
It may be held that it rests on the same order of ideas as supplies our conception 
of force ; that the notion of effort which we associate with change of the motion 
of a body involves the idea of a mechanical connection through which that effort 
is applied. The mere idea of a transmitting medium would then be no more an 
ultimate foundation for physical explanation than that of force itself. Our choice 
between direct distance action and mediate transmission would thus be dictated 
by the relative simplicity and coherence of the accounts they give of the 
phenomena : this is, in fact, the basis on which ^Maxwell’s theory had to he judged 
until Hertz detected the actual working of the medium. Instantaneous transmis- 
sion is to all intents action at a distance, except in so far as the law of action may 
bo more easily formulated in terms of the medium than in a direct geometrical 
statement. 

In connection with these questions it may be permitted to refer to the eloquent 
and weighty address recently delivered by M. Poincard to the International Con- 
gress of Physics. M. Poincard accepts the principle of Least Action as^ a 
reliable basis for the formulation of physical theory, but he imposes the condition 
that the results must satisfy the Newtonian law of equality of action and 
reaction between each pair of bodies concerned, considered by themselves ; 
this, however, he would allow to be satisfied indirectly, if the effects could 
be traced across the intervening mther by stress, so that the tractions on the 
two sides of each ideal interface are equal and opposite.^ As above argued, 
this view appears to exclude ah initio all atomic theories of the general type 
of vortex atoms, in which the energy of the atom is distributed throughout 

^ CA also Hertz on the clcctro-magnetic equations, § 13, 11 h'd, Awa., 18'.>0. [The 
standpoint of Hertz’s posthumous Meehanih approximates, however, to that here 
maintained.] The problem of merely replacinsr a system of forces by a statical stress 
is widely indeterminate, and thetefore by itself unreal; the actual question is 
whether any such representation can be coordinated with existing dynamics. 

1 QAn 
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the medium instead of bein^ concentrated in a nucleus ; and this remark seems to 
go to the root of the question. On the other hand, the position here asserted is 
that recent dynamical developments have permitted the extension of the principle 
of Action to systems involving permanent motions, whether obvious or latent, as 
part of their constitution ; that on this wider basis the atom may itself involve a 
state of steady disturbance extending through the medium, instead of being only a 
local structure acting by push and pull. The possibilities of dynamical explanation 
are thus enlarged. The most definite type of model yet imagined of the physical 
interaction of atoms through the aether is, perhaps, that which takes the aether to 
be a rotationally elastic medium after the manner of JMacCullagh and Kankinc, 
and makes the ultimate atom include the nucleus of a permanent rotational strain- 
configuration, which as a whole may be called an electron. The question how far 
this is a legitimate and efiective model stands by itself, apart from the dynamics 
which it illustrates ; like all representations it can only cover a limited ground. 
For instance, it cannot claim to include the internal structure of the nucleus of an 
atom or even of an electron ; for purposes of physical theory that problem can be put 
aside, it may even be treated as inscrutable. All that is needed is a postulate of 
free mobility of this nucleus through the aether. This is definitely hypothetical, but 
it is not an unreasonable postulate because a rotational aether has the properties of 
a perfect fluid medium except where difterentially rotational motions are concerned, 
and so would not react on the motion of any structure moving through it except 
after the manner of an apparent change of inertia. It thus seems possible to hold 
that such a model forms an allowable representation of the dynamical activity of 
the aether, as distinguished from the complete constitution of the material nuclei 
between which that medium establishes connection. 

At any rate, models of this nature have certainly been most helpful in Max- 
well’s hands towards the effective intuitive grasp of a scheme of relations as a 
whole, which might have proved too complex for abstract unravel ment in detail. 
When a physical model of concealed dynamical processes has served this kind of 
purpose, when its content has been explored and estimated, and -has become 
familiar through the introduction of new terms and ideas, then the ladder by 
which we have ascended may he kicked away, and the scheme of relations which 
the model embodied can stand forth in severely abstract form. Indeed many of 
the most fruitful branches of abstract mathematical analysis itself have owed their 
start in this way to concrete physical conceptions. This gradual transition into 
abstract statement of physical relations in fact amounts to retaining the essentials 
of our working models while eliminating the accidental elements involved in 
them ; elements of the latter kind must always be present because otherwise the 
model would bo identical with the thing which it represents, whereas we cannot 
expect fo mentally grasp all aspects of the content of even the simplest phenomena. 
Yet the abstract standpoint is always attained through the concrete ; and for 
purposes of instruction such models, properly guarded, do not perhaps ever lose 
their value: they are just as legitimate aids as geometrical diagrams, and they 
liave the same kind of limitations. In MaxMrell’s words, ‘for the sake of persons 
of these difierent types scientific truth should ho presented in different forms, and 
should be regarded as equally scientific whether it appear in the robust form and 
the vivid colouring of a physical illustration, or in the tenuity and paleness of a 
symbolical expression.’ The other side of the picture, the necessary incomplete- 
ness of even our legitimate images and modes of representation, comes out in the 
despairing opinion of Young (‘Chromatics,’ 1817), at a time when his faith in the 
undulatory theory of light had been eclipsed by Malus’s discovery of the pheno- 
mena of polarisation by reflection, that this difficulty ‘ will probably long i-emain, 
to mortify the vanity of an ambitious philosophy, completely unresolved by any 
theory : ’ not many years afterwards the mystery was solved by Fresnel. 

This process of removing the intellectual scaffolding by wliich our knowledge 
is reached, and preserving only the final foimulfo which express the correlations 
of the directly observable things, may moreover readily be pushed too far. It 
asserts the conception that the universe is like an enclosed clock that is wound up 
to go, and that accordingly we can observe that it is going, and can see some of 
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itfl more superficial movements, but not much of them ; that thus, by patient obser- 
vation and use of analog.^, we can compile, in merely tabular form, information as 
to the manner iii which it works and is likely to go on working, at any rate for 
some time to come ; but that any attempt to probe the underlying connection is 
illusory or illegitimate. As a theoretical precept this is admirable. It minimises 
the danger of our ignoring or forgetting the limitations of human faculty, which 
can only utilise the imperfect representations that the external world impresses on 
our senses. On the other hand such a reminder has rarely been required by the 
master minds of modern science, from Descartes and Newton onwards, whatever 
their tlieories may have been. Its danger as a dogma lies in its application. 
Who is to decide, without risk of error, what is essential fact and what is intellec 
tual scaffolding ? To which class does the atomic theory of matter belong ? That 
is, indeed, one of the intangible things which it is suggested may be thrown over- 
board in sorting out and classifying our scientific possessions. Is the mental idea 
or image, which suggests, and alone can suggest, the experiment that adds to our 
concrete knowledge, less real th m the bare phenomenal uniformity which it has 
revealed ? Is it not, perhaps, more real in tnat the uniformities might not have 
been there in the absence of the mind to perceive them ? 

No time is now left for rev»ew of the methods of molecular dynamics. 
Here our knowledge is entirely confined to steady states of the molecular system : 
it is purely statical. In ordinary statics and the dynamics of undisturbed 
steady notions, the form of the energy function is the sufficient basis of the 
whole subject. This method is extended to thermo-dynamics by making use of 
the mechanically available en»*rgy of Kankine and Kelvin, which is a function of 
the bodily configuration and chemical constitution and temperature of the system, 
whose value cannot under any circumstances spontaneously increase, while it 
will diminish in any operation which is not reversible. In the statics of systems 
in equilibrium or in steady motion, this method of energy is a particular case of 
the method of Action ; but in its extension to thermal statics it is made to include 
chemical as well as configurational changes, and a new point appears to ari«e. 
Whether we do or do not take it to be possible to trace the application of the 
principle of Action throughout the process of chemical combination of two mole- 
cules, we certainly here postulate that the static case of that piinciple, which 
applies to steady systems, can be extended across chemical combinations. The 
question is sugtrested whether extension would also he valid to transformations 
which involve vital processes. This seems to be still considered an open question 
by the best authorities. If it be decided in the negative a distinction is involved 
between vital and merely chemical processes. 

It is now taken as established that vital activity cannot create energy, at any 
rate in the long nm which is all that can from the nature of the case bo tested. 
It seems not unreasonable to follow the analogy of chemical actions, and assert 
that it cannot in lbs long run increase the mechanical availability of energy — that 
is, considering the organism ns an apparatus for transforming enortry without 
being itself in the long run changed. Ihit we cannot establish a Tarnot cycle tor 
a portion of an organism, nor can we do so for a limited period of time ; there 
might be creation of availability acc 'mpanied by changes in the organism itself, 
but compensated by destruction and the inverse changes a long time afterwards. 
This amounts to asserting that where, as in a vital system or even in a simple 
molecular combination, we are unable to trace or even assert complete dynamical 
sequence, exact thermodynamic statements should ho mainly confined to the 
activity of the existing organism ns a whole; it may transform inorganic material 
without change of energy and without gain of availability, although any such 
statements would be inappropriate and unmeaning as regards the details of the 
processes that take place inside the organism itself. 

In any case it would appear that there is small chance of reducing these ques- 
tions to direct dynamics ; we should rather regard Carnot’s principle, which in- 
cludes the law of uniformity of temperature and is the basis of the whole theory, 
as a property of statistical type confined to stable or permanent aggregations of 
matter. Thus no dynamical proof from molecular considerations could he regarded 

8S2 
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as valid unless it explicitly restricted the argument to permanent systems ; yet 
the conditions of permanency are unknown except in the simpler cases. The only 
mode of discussion that is yet possible is the method of dynamical statistics of mole- 
cules introduced by Maxwell. Now statistics is a method of arrangement rather 
than of demonstration, Kvery statistical argument requires to be verified b^ com- 
parison with the facts, because it is of the essence of this method to take things as 
fortuitously distributed except in so far as we know the contrary ; and we simply 
may not know essential facts to the contrary. For example, if the interaction of 
the lerher or other cause produces no influence to the contrary, the presumption 
would be that the kinetic energy acquired by a molecule is, on the average, equally 
distributed among its various independent modes of motion, whether vibrational 
or translational. Assuming this type of distribution to be once established in a 
gaseous system, the dynamics of Jloltzmann and Maxwell show that it must be 
permanent. But its assumption in the first instance is a result rather of the 
absence than of the presence of knowledge of the circumstances, and can be 
uccei)ted only so far as it agrees with the facts ; our knowledge of the facts of 
s])ecific heat shows that it must be restricted to modes of motion that an', homo- 
logous. In the words of Maxwell, \vhen he first discovered in 18G0, to his great 
surprise, that in a system of colliding rigid atoms the energy would always bf' 
equally divided between translatory and rotatory motions, it is only necessary to 
assume, in order to evade this unwelcome conclusion, that ‘ something essential to 
the complete statement of the physical theory of molecular encounters must have 
hitherto escaped us.’ 

Our survey thus tends to the result, that ns regards the simple and uniform 
phenomena which involve activity of finite regions of the universal a'ther, 
theoretical physics can lay claim to constructive functions, and can build up a 
definite scheme ; but in the domain of matter the most that it can do is to accept 
the existence of such permanent molecular systems as present themselves to our 
notice, and fit together an outline plan of the "more general and universal features 
in their activity. Our well-founded belief in the rationality of natural processes 
asserts the possibility of this, while admitting that the intimate details of atomic 
constitution are beyond our scrutiny and provide plenty of room for processes that 
transcend finite dynamical correlation. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Kotc on M. Cremievj's Experiment, Bp Prof. G. F. FitzGerald, F.R,S. 

M. Cremieu has shown that, if his experimental methods can bear criticism as 
well as they seem to do, there is no induced electromotive force on a coil of wire 
surrounding a rotating di'«c when the strength of an electric charge on the disc is 
changinir. lie has deduced from this the conclusion that there is no magnetic 
induction through the disc due to the moving charge sucli as Kowlands experi- 
ments showed. Tliis note is to point out that too li'tle is known of the theory of 
the ethereal elfects of a charge of eh^ctricity forced to move by mocbanical actions 
for us to be quite sure that both M. Cremieu s and Rowland’s observations may 
not be true — i e., that it is possible that a charge of electricity, while it is being 
accelerated by moving matter, may produce such an action on the surrounding 
ether as to neutralise the electric force that would otherwise be produced by the 
changing magnetic induction due to the moving charge. 


2. On the Creephuf of Llqnidf^ and the Sur/aee Temion of Mixtures, 

AV/Tlr. F. T. Trouton, FJl.S, 

3 . On a Method of Investigating Correspondences between Spectra. 

By Hugh Ramage. 

The method is graphical ; spectral lines are plotted as absciss®, and the atomic 
weights of the elements, or functions of the atomic weights, as ordinates. Con- 
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necting lines are then drawn through homologous spectral lines. The spectra 
studied hy the author in this way are chiefly those emitted by the metals in the 
oxy hydrogen and oxycoal gas flames. These spectra are much simpler than those 
of the same metals in the electric arc or spark, and may be regarded as the funda- 
mental spectra of the metals. They are therefore the most suitable spectra for 
comparison. 

As the flame spectra of the metals have not been fully investigated some lines 
have been selected, to make the diagrams more complete, from arc and spark 
spectra. In these cases the selection was made after a study of the character ot 
the lines in these spectra. Later experimental work on flame spectra has con- 
firmed the selection of some of these lines, and the work on the Zeeman effect, of 
l^reston on magnesium, zinc, and cadmium, and of Lord Blythswood and J)r. 
Marchant on mercury, confirms it in the spectrum of the latter metal. The 
formulse and work of llydberg and of Kayser and Kunge lead to the selection of 
the same lines in all cases, and with these forrauho as guides ir is possible to 
extend the work to other lines and spectra. This has been done, but only to a 
limited extent at present. The diagrams exhibited were drawn— (1) from atomic 
weights and oscillation frequencies, and (2) from the squares of the atomic weigiits 
and oscillation frequencies. 

The diagrams show very clearly that the spectra of similar elements aro very 
closely related to one another. That the spectra of potassium, rubidium, and 
ctcsium are more closely related to one another than to those of lithium and sodium, 
and that there is also a break between the spectrum of magnesium and those of 
zinc, cadmium, and mercury, and between that of aluminium and those of gallium, 
indium, and thallium. 

The connecting lines of the diffuse subordinate series of potassium, rubidium, 
and coDsiuiu approach in the more refrangible lines measured to straight lines, 
while those of the principal series are nearly straight lines in the second diagram . 

The lines joining the homologous lines of doublets and triplets approach one 
another as tlie atomic weight decreases, and, in the second diagram, intersect in 
points near the line of zero atomic weight. These curves give exact information 
regarding the function of the atomic weight which determines the dilferences, in 
oscillation frequencies, between the lines in doublets and triplets. 

Kquationa are given, after tlio form of liydberg’s, for the principal series of 
lithium and sodium and of potassium, rubidium, and ciesiuiu, and the calculated 
numbers are in close agreement with the observed numbers. 


•1. lirport on Jiadiation in a Magnetic Field . — See Reports, p. 52. 


5. An Experiment on Simidtaneous Contrast, 
lUj George J. Burch, A/.A., F,R,IS. 

It is well known that white objects seen against a rod background look greenish- 
blue, and orange against a blue background. 

I'his plienoiiienoii is shown in a striking manner in the follow’ing experiment 
due to Ilering : — A small white disc is viewed with the left eye against a red 
background, and another similar disc is viewed against a blue background with the 
right eye. The discs are so placed as to occupy dilferent positions in the field oi 
view. The result, when the light has been properly adjusted, is that the observer 
sees an amotbyst-blue disc and a topaz-yellow disc against a pale purple ground. 

The reason of this is demonstrated by the author in the following experiment 
Two pieces of glass, one red and the other blue, are inserted in a stereoscope in 
place of the usual slide, each glass having two small squares of black paper on it. 
Viewed binociilarly the four squares appear as two. In front of the instrument, 
but out of the direct line of sight, are two adjustable slits, and over the eye-lenses 
of the stereoscope are two diflractiou gratings. The position of the slits is so 
arranged that the spectrum of the first order of the left-hand grating falls on the 
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right-hand square, and that of the right-hand grating on the left-hand square, the 
two spectra, which can be adjusted to the same intensity, being thus seen side by 
side, one with the left eye on a red ground, and the other with the right eye on a 
blue ground. The red glass produces partial red blindness of the left eye, and the 
spectrum seen by it lacks red, the other colours being unaltered. And for a similar 
reason the spectrum seen by the right eye lacks blue, the elfect being more notice- 
able owing to the contrast of sensation in the two eyes. In the author’s opinion 
this experiment allbrds further confirmation of the views of Scherfler, Darwin, and 
Young in regard to contrast. 


G. A Quartz- C ah' Ite Symmetrical Doublet, By J. W. Gifford. 

The dilUculty in constructing lenses of crystals consists chiefly in the double 
refraction, which causes coufiision. As quartz is a positive, and calcite a negative, 
crystal, they tend to correct one another, although the separation of the lines in 
quartz is onl}^ one-tw'dntietli of that in calcite. Both lenses are cut with their 
axes corresponding to the axes of the cr 3 ’ 8 tals. The wave-length situated at the 
point of greatest actinic activity is about 2748, as found by averaging the position 
of bright lines of the principal spectra os follows : 


Substance 

\V. L. Centro i 

of inaximum effect , 

Substnnco 

W. L. Centro 
of niiiximum effect 

Air 

. 9310 , 

Lead . 

. 3051 

Iron 

. . . 2655 

Tin . 

. 2571 

Magnesium . 

. 2930 

(’opper 

. 2444 

Zinc 

. 2557 

bilver 

. 2465 

C’admium 

. 302;j , 


— 

Arsenic . 

. 2600 ’ 


2760 6 = Average. 

This w'as equalised with ‘VV. L. 6007 

or the centre 

of visual activity. The 


indices were determined by using prisms polished on three sides, and by averaging 
the observations, so that the angle of the prism might be taken as exactly CO. 
The temperature was 69® Fahrenheit. 


W. L. 

1 Element 

j Quartz 

1 Calcite 


Ordinary itay 


5893 

j Na 

1-5442497 

1-6583665 

5607 

! i^b 

1-5454613 

1 1 6604548 

2.S3'9 

1 Cd 

1-5837464 

1-7335025 

2748 

1 Cd 

1-5876286 

1-7415041 


TUtraordlnary Itay 


5893 

D 

1 5533652 

1 4863913 

5607 

I’b 

1-5546100 

1-4873448 

2839 

Cd 

1-5942126 j 

1-5194123 

2748 1 

1 Cd 

1-5981316 

1 5226616 


In calculating the radii the formula W -- ^ was used, with the following 
results for unity : 


1 

W = -/> 

1 U = -4213004 

s&ir 

= -2026631 

{S' 

=S 00 

2 

„ 0 

' „ -33070931 


•1809102 


1-6854657 

3 

„ 4 

' „ -316024S 


•1746611 


1-2640993 

4 

,, 3-0 

1 „ -30U9760 


•1699643 


1-0534160 

6 

)) 3 

„ -2809109 


•1633743 

ft 

•8427328 

6 

M 2-5 

1 „ -2528198 


•1534578 

1 } 

•6320496 

7 

M 2 

! -2106832 j 

! 

•1368452 

99 

•4213664 

8 

„ 1-5 

j „ -1404665 1 

»» 

•1032977 

99 

•2106832 
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No. 3 X by 25 was taken, and the focus = 12". The an{>le made with the axis 
by the ray in Calcite varied from 2®47'2G"to 1°14' 10" for W. L. 2748 and 
from 2° 36' 26" to 1° 9' 17" for W. L. 5607, and the spherical aberration of the 
combination for W. Tj. 2748 was — *051337, and for \V. L. 5007 was —•000809. 
No. 6 would probably have covered better without introducing too much 
double refraction. 


7. The Production of an Artifcia! Light of the mme Character as Daif^ 
light, Ihj Arthur Dufton, ALA.^ B.Sc., and Walter M. Gardner, 

JWadfxrd Technical College, 

It is a matter of common experience that many colours alter in appearance 
when seen by artificial light. 

The extent to which colours may vary under different illumination is perhaps not 
commonly known, but is well illustrated by the range of dyed cloths exhibited. 
Amongst other ]>atterns, one w'hicli is gretm by daylight becomes red-brown by 
gaslight ; a violet changes to purple ; a grey to heliotrope ; a shade of tan to a 
brick red. Particularly striking is a ])att(*rn woven from specially dyed yarns, 
which appears a uniform green colour bj'^ daylight, but which is figured by 
gaslight, hjeen by the light of the electric arc, the patterns show similar but less 
marked changes. 

It may be of interest to indicate briefly how such peculiar changes of colour 
arise. The colour of a body depends in the first place on the nature of the 
incident light. In monochromatic red light a red appears much the same as in 
daylight, but a yellow changes to red, a green is almost black, while blues and 
violets become red. 

Gash’ght shows a continuous spectrum from rod to violet, but compared with 
daylight is of a strong orange colour due to an excess of rays in the red, orange, 
and yellow It does not, however, necessarily result that all colours appear 
redder by gadiglit. It is, indeed, well known that the majority of colours change 
little by gaslight. This is due to the adaptability of the eye ; if the light becomes 
redder, the eye becomes less sensitive to red ; if the light is deficieiit in green, the 
eye becomes more sensitive to green. Persons working by gasliglit soon cease to 
notice its intense orange colour. It results that a grey produced by mixture of 
black and white appears grey under any illumination, and simple colours, sueli as 
reds, oranges, and some greens giving light conlined practically to one part of the 
spectrum, undergo little cliaiigc. 

Generally, liowever, the colour of a body is due to a mixture of light from 
different parts of the spectrum. All violet colours are transparent, not only for 
violet, but also for blue and red light ; all blues transmit not only blue, violet, and 
green light, but also more or less red. Consequently, whenever a blue or violet is 
used in the production of what i.s called by arti.sts a ‘tertiary’ colour, the general 
result is a colour having briglit bands in different parts of the spectrum. A 
mixture of red, blue, and yellow to produce a neutral grey will show bright 
bands in the red and green — com piemen tary colours, re.sulting in a proportion of 
white light. According to tlio exact position and inteu.sity of these bands the 
grey will become redder or greener or may even remain unchanged by gaslight. 

Generally colours become redder under artificial light. This is due not merely 
to the redder character of artificial lights us compared with daylight, but to the 
peculiar transparency of colouring matters for red light. Among reds and yellow, 
we have many theoretically perfect colouring matters — a perfect yellow being one 
having sharp absorption in the violet and blue, and perfect transparency for green, 
yellow, orange, and red ray.*^. A perfect blue would be transparent for violet, blue, 
and green, and opaque for the rest of the spectrum. 

Apparently such a blue can only bo obtained by means of cupric salts. A1 * 
other blue dyes and pigments we have examined agree in being more or less 
transparent for red light. Even greens transmit some red. This peculiar trans- 
parency of colours for red light is of primary importance in colour-matching. All 
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dyers know Lo* persistent is the tendency to the development of red in the 
production of compound shades. 

The need of an artificial light which should so closely resemble daylight as to 
show colours in their true relationship has long been felt by workers in colour. 
At present the electric arc light is largely used for colour work, but, as we have 
seen, it is far from satisfactory. 

The peculiar character of daylight is due essentially to the modification 
produced by the atmosphere in the light from the sun. Light from a north sky 
as usually adopted for colour work is deficient in red, orange, and yellow rays, 
and consequently the light from a clear north sky is intensely blue. 

Starting with the electric arc light as being nearest daylight in character, we 
have attempted to imitate by direct absorption the effect produced by scattering 
in the atmosphere. 

The light of an arc lamp consists of two distinct parts : — (1) The light from 
the glowing carbons ; (2) the light of the arc itself, characterised by its richness in 
violet rays. In lamps of the enclosed arc type the length of arc is increased, and 
consequently such lamps give a light richer in violet rays. Although arc lights 
vary somewhat in the proportion of violet light, they all agree in being richer 
than daylight in the amount of red, orange, and yellow rays, compared with the 
amount of green and blue. Owing to the peculiar transparency of colours to red 
light already noticed, it is of primarjf importance that the proportion of red light 
should be carefully adjusted. Small variations in the amount of violet light are 
of minor importance, owing to the eye being less sensitive to such rays, and also 
because in mixing colours there is not the same tendency to develop a band of 
violet as we have seen occurs in the red, since yellow colours generally have 
complete absorption in the violet. 

The required absorption of the less refrangible rays can be effected by means 
of blue cupric salts. A solution of copper sulphate shows strong absorption at 
the extreme red of the spectrum, the absorption extending with diminishing 
intensity into the green. 

For practical purposes the light from the arc is modified by passage through 
pale blue glass coloured by means of copper. This coloured glass may conveniently 
take the form of a globe replacing the ordinary globe of the arc light. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

The following Papers were read ; — 

1. On tlie Statistical Dynamics of Gas Theory as illustrated hy Meteor 
Suoarms and Optical Rays, By Dr. J. Larmor, F.E,S, 

Imagine a cloud of meteors pursuing an orbit in space under outside attraction 
— in fact, in any conservative field of force. Let us consider a group of the 
tneteors around a given central one. As they keep together their velocities are 
nearly the same. When the central meteor has passed into another part of the 
orbit, the surrounding region containing these same meteors will have altered in 
shape j it will in fact usually have become much elongated. If we merely count 
large and small meteors alike, we can define the density of their distribution in 
space in the neighbourhood of this group : it will he inversely as the volume 
occupied hy them. Now consider their deviations from a mean velocity, say that 
of the central meteor of the group j we can draw from an origin a vector repre- 
senting the velocity of each meteor, and the ends of these vectors will mark out a 
region in the velocity diagram whose shape and volume will represent the 
character and range of the deviation. It results from a very general proposition 
in dynamics that as the central meteor moves along its path the region occupied 
by the group of its neighbours multiplied by the corresponding region in their 
velocity diagram remains constant. Or we may say that the density at the group 
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cohsidered, estimated by mere numbers, not by size, varies duriiipf its motion pro- 
portionally to the extent of the region on the velocity diagram which corresponds 
to it. 

This is true whether mutual attractions of the meteors are sensibly effective or 
not ; in fact, the generalised form of this proposition, together with a set of 
similar ones relating to the various partial groups of coordinates and velocity 
components, forms an equivalent of the fundamental law of Action which is the 
unique basis of dynamical theory. 

Now, suppose that the mutual attractions are insensible, and that W is the 
potential of tlie conservative field : then for a single meteor of mass m and velocity 
V we have the energy + 7»W conserved : hence if be the range of velocity 
at any point in the initial position, and that at the corresponding point in any 
subsequent position of the group, we have = these positions remaining 
unvaried and the variation being due to different meteors passing through them. 
But if dojj and dco^ are the initial and final conical angles of divergence of the 
velocity vectors, corresponding regions in the velocity diagram are of extents 
duj.ufdo)! and : these quantities are, therefore, in all cases proportional 

to the densities at the group in its two positions. In our present case of mutual 
attractions insensible, the volume density is thus proportional to vdo), because v8u 
remains constant. Now the number of meteors that cross p^^r unit time per unit 
area of a plane at right angles to the path of the central meteor is equal to this 
density multiplied by v : thus here it remains proportional to v~8a>, as the central 
meteor moves on. In the corpubcular formulation of geometrical optics this 
result carries the general law that the concentration in cross-section of a beam of 
light at different points of its path is proportional to tlie solid angular divergence 
of the rays multiplied by the square of the refractive index, which is also directly 
necessitated by thermodynamic principles ; as a special case it limits the possible 
brightness of images in the well-known way. 

In the moving stream of particles we have thus a quantity that is conserved in 
each group — namely, the ratio of the density at a group to the extent of the region 
or domain on the velocity diagram which corresponds to it ; but this ratio may 
vary in any way from group to group along the stream, while there is no restric- 
tion on the velocities of the various groups. If two streams cross or interpenetrate 
each other, or interfere in other ways, all this will be upset owing to the collisions. 
Gan we assign a statistical law of distribution of velocities that will remain 
permanent when streams, which can be thus arranged into nearly homogeneous 
groups, are crossing each other in all directions, so that we pass to a model of a 
gas ? Maxwell showed that if tbe number of particles each of which has a total 
energy E is proportional to where h is some constant (which defines the 

temperature), while the parficles in each group range uniformly, except as regards 
this factor, with respect to distribution in position and velocity jointly, as above, 
then this will be the case. In ^act, tbe chance of an encounter for particles of 
energies h] and E'will involve the product or and an encounter 

does not alter this total energy E + E' ; while the domains or extents of range of 
two colliding groups each nearly homogeneous and estimated, as above, by devia- 
tion from a central particle in position and velocity jointly, will have the same 
product after the encounter as before by virtue of the Action principle. It 
Ibllows that the statistical chances of encounter, which depend on this joint pro- 
duct, will be the same in the actual motion as are those of reversed encounter in 
the same motion statistically reversed. But if the motion of a swarm with 
velocities fortuitously directed can be thus statistically reversed, recovering its 
previous statistics, its molecular statistics must have become steady ; in fact, we 
have in such a system just the same distribution of encountering groups in one 
direction as in the reverse direction : thus we have here one steady state. The 
same argument, indeed, shows that a distribution, such that the number per unit 
volume of particles whoso velocity deviations correspond to a given region in the 
velocity diagram, is proportional to the extent of that region without this factor 
^-h£, ^ steady one. This is the cose of equable distribution in each 

group as regards only the position and velocity diagrams conjointly ; but in this 
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case each value of the resultant velocity would occur with a frequency propor- 
tional to its square, and a factor such as is required to keep down very high 
values. The generalisations by Bolizmann and Maxwell to internal degrees of 
freedom would lead us too fur, the aim here proposed being merely concrete 
illustration of the very general but purely analytical argument that is fully set 
forth in tlio treatises of Watson, Jiurnury, and Boltzmann. 


2. The Partition of Energy, By G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S.^ 

Consider a syst»*m of particles in a field of force acting on one another with 
forces which are functions of the distances between them. If w, v, w are the 
velocity components of a particle of mass V, the potential energy of the system, 
the rate of increase of the component of kinetic energy, i is given by 


d 

lit 


(i mu') = 


■T 


If the probability of any given motion of the system is equal to the probability ot 
the reversed motion for given positions of the particles, then since equal positive 
and negative values of n are equally probable it appears that the mean rate of 
increase of } mu' estimated from probability considerations is zero. Now form the 
second differential coefficient of ^ mu- with respect to the time, which may be called 
the acceleration of this energy component. We obtain 


(i~ / t TV 1 

--{j mu')^- 
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If vye are given the probability that the coordinates of the system may be between 
given limits, then a condition for the stationary state is that the mean values of 
the accelerations of 4 mv-^ ^ moK ^ mic- are zero. We thus obtain a system of 
equations of energy equilibrium for the system, which are sufficient to determine 
the mean values of the components of kinetic energy, provided the system is such 
that the mean values of products of velocities such as i/ji;,, or u^Vc, vanish. 
If this is not the case the conditions for a stationary state involve writing down 
further expressions for the accelerations or second differential coefficients of these 
velocity ])roducts, and equating their mean values to zero. 

In this way the mean values of the squares and products of the velocity 
components for a stationary distribution are expressible in terms of the mean values 
of the squares of the force compcnents, and the second differential coefficients of the 
potential energy vvith respect to the coordinates. 

In this preliin inary investigation the simplest possible illustrative examples 
are considered. For a system of two particles moving in a straight line and acting 
on one another with finite forces, the partition of energy follows Maxwell’s law, 
and the mean product cf the velocities vanishes if there is no external field of 
force. If there is a field of external force, this is no longer in general the case. 
We thus have some justification for the belief that in a polyatomic gas Maxwell’s 
law of partition may no longer hold good, and this may account for the experi- 
mental result that this law is verified approximately only when translational and 
rotational energy are alone taken into account. 

The principal advantage of studying the problem of energy-partition from the 
consideration of energy accelerations is that it leads to results for a perfectly 
reversible dynamical system somewhat analogous to the irreversible properties of 
temperature. The property that heat tends to flow from a hotter to a colder body 
is represented on this view by the property that when two stationary systems are 
allowed to act on one another, then if a certain inequality is satisfied energy is 
accelerated from one system to the other, and the direction of the acceleration is 


* This paper will be published in exfenso in the dedicatory volume to Professor 
Lorentz published by the University of Leiden. 
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determined by the sign of the inequality. This last is unaltered by reversing the 
velocity components of all the particles. 

In order that a stationary distribution of energy may b(' possible certain con- 
ditions represented by inequalities must hold good, and furtluT conditions, which 
may or may not be identical with these, must be satistied in order that the distri- 
butions may be stable. These properties may perhaps have a physical interpretation 
in the notion that change of state takes place when the conditions in question 
cease to hold good. Finally, the fact that the Newtonian potential satisfies 
Laplace's equation may possibly give an exceptional character to the phenomena of 
energy-partition in the cosmic universe. It is also e^ ident that expresbions for the 
second difierential coellicients of squares and products of velocity components may 
theoretically bo written down for a dynamical system of the most general character, 
and applied to determine the partition of energy between the molecules and the 
ether. 


3. Note on the Vropagation o f Electric W'ave/i along Parallel Wires, 

By Prof. W. L. Morton, 21. A . 

In the ^ Annnlen dor Physik ’ for Juno li)()0, a very complete investigation of 
this problem lias been publislicd by (J. Mio. lie finds expressions for the wave- 
length and damping of the oscillations, involving a sciies of ascending powers of the 
ratio of radius of wires to distance apart. The object of this note is to point out 
that the apjiroximate solution, in which the s<juare of this ratio is neglected, can 
be V’ery easily obtained Irom the known solution for a single wire, as worked out 
by Professor J. J. Thomson and by Soramcrfeld. The formula for the damping 
agrees with that given by IleaviwSide’s simple theory when Lord Rayleigh’s high- 
frequency values are used for the resistance and inductance. Attention is called 
to an error in the formula for the K,, function in the work of I homsoii. Sommerfeld, 
and Mie, arising probably from an erratum in Heine’s Hvugelfunclionen.’ It afiects 
the numerical v allies vvoi’ked out in Sommerfeld and Mie's papers. 


I. On the Vector Potential of Electric Currents in a Field irhere Disturb- 
ances are propagated ivith Finite Velocity, By S. II. Hurburv, E . E . S , 

1. If //c'?c'bc the components of the total eh*ctric cuirent at z' in a 
liomogeneoiis isotropic transparent medium, the conipoinoit'' of vector potential 
P G II at any point g z at a given instant are usually dcfint'd as lollows, 

F - dPihfdz “ ; where r - — c)' -r {y' — y)' ri^z' — z)^ and the 

integration is over all spaci'. Also «' v' w' are tlie values of u' v' w' at the given 
instant, and therefore all at the same instant. Hence follow Poi''SOii s equations 


2. If 


V'F,j,. - — lyrist y. &e. . , 
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Then 
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and if we assume 

did di'' dw^ « 
fh *dy'^ dz~^’ 


and therefore 

'T + + '^7*^ = 0 OTf'i'Vwhei 6, 

dr dy dz 


we have 



dy dz 

• (3) 

Hence is deduced 




. . . 

^ 4,r dt ‘ 

• (4) 

where = /j - is thevelocity of propagation of a disturbance. Also ^(Fi/ + Gv + !!?«;) 

is the energy per unit of volume at .r ?/ c 

. (6) 

3. The theory in 

this form is open to objection. If w', the current at 

' J/' -'f 


clianges with the time, w’e have a corresponding change of F given 

‘ du r‘ 

But owing to (4) no physical quantity at a* y s can he immediately affected by the 
change at x' y' z\ The change can have no eflect whatever at x y z till after the 

expiration of the time If therefore F be any physical quantity, we must have 

du ~ 18 inconsistent with our definition. If F be not a physical quantity, 

Fi4 cannot denote energy, which is inconsistent with (5). 

4. The fact that V is very great, and y very small, docs not meet the difficulty, 

because is not generally small. 

o. It is proposed to substitute for u, the current at .I'j/'s'at the given instant, 

Vt the current which did exist at x' y' z seconds ago, so that our definition will 

V 

be r<= Fi is used by way of distinction from F. In this form of F the 

objections above taken cease to have effect. 

As u and all its derived coefficients according to the time are supposed finite, 

we may write iCt = u'— + h &c., or symbolically, for convenience 

only, 

a - e \dt w 

Ff — e" Vi« ...... (0) 

J r 


6. It IS shown prmd f ado t F , G^, II<, so defined, satisfy the differential 

equations (1) as well as do the ordinary F G II. fSo as regards the differential 
equations the proposed substitution makes no difference in form to the theory. 

7. An objection is considered that F and F/ cannot both satisfy Poisson’s 
equations (1) because if they did we should have v‘"F = v‘% and this cannot, it is 
said, be true because 


F = F + 




..r~(Pu' - 
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and since 

^ 0}* ^ ~ 

If the objection be valid, it is not evident whether we should use F or F,. 

8. But Poisson’s equation requires only that, however small be tlio radius ‘a’ 
of a sphere described about .?• y s, 

|"47r?’^V®F^/7’ = — 47r | 4:iri‘~ud)' 

and that is satisfied by both F and F^. For the purpose of Poisson’s equation wo 
may use v^F and v^F^ as interchangeable. 

9. Since has different values for different waves, F^ should be the sum of 

a number of terras of the form fO), each corresponding to a wave-length. 

10. J^t fipq . — A calculation is made of the effect of using F^ instead of F in 
case of a disturbance spreading in ppheiical waves from a source. 


SATrifDAV, 8 , 

The Adlowing Reports and Papers were read: — 

1, Export on Determining the MagneJie Force on Board Ship, 
See Reports, p. 45, 


2. Final Report on the Sizes of Pages of Scientific Periodicals, 
See Reports, p. 45, 


5. On the Similarity of Effect of Electrical Stimnlus on Inorganic and 
TAving Substances. By Jagadis Chunder Bose, M.A.^ D.Sc.j Pro- 
fessor of Physical Science, Presidency College, Calcvtta. 

If we tahe a piece of living tissue, say a piece of muscle, and subject it to an 
electiic stimulus, there will bo produced a contraction; the stimulus causes a 
rearrangement of the particles of the living substance by wliich the form of muscle 
is changed. On the cessation of stimulus the muscle, recovering from the mole- 
cular strain, gradually attains its oiiginal shape. 'Phe effect of stimulus on nerves 
is, however, not appaieiit ; there is no change of form. The molecular disturbance 
due to stimulus cau, however, be detected in an indirect manner from certain 
electromotive variations that are produced. If now a mass or metallic tilings bo 
taken and subjected to electric shocks, there is no visible change. The substance 
appears to be irresponsive or dead to stimulus. Are inorganic substances then 
really irresponsive P Could this apparent want of response not be due alter all to 
our inability to detect the profound molecular changes that may have nevcr^eless 
taken place in the substance under the action of stimulus ? lu nerves it is seen 
that the molecular changes can only be detected indirectly by an electric method. 

The author describes an electric method based on the variation of conductivity, 
by which tho molecular change due to au electric stimulus in an inorganic 
substance is detected and measured. Curves are in this manner obtained with the 
conductivity variation (proportional to naolecular effect) as ordinates, and the time 
of exposure to the stimulus or tho time of recovery from the effect of stimulus as 
abscissro. 

It is next showm that the effect on matter of electric stimulus, of widely varying 
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freq^uencies, is a continuous one. There is also a continuity of effect on all forms 
of inorganic matter, similar effects being produced not only (1) in all elementary 
substances — metals, non-metals, and metalloids — but also (2) in metallic compounds, 
such as the chlorides, bromides, iodides, oxides, and sulphides. 

Comparisons are next made of the molecular response in both inorganic and 
living substances under varying conditions : — 

1. On the effect of moderate stimulus. 

2. On the effect of maximum stimulus. 

3. On the effect of superposition of medium stimuli — (a) effect duo to slow 
intermittence ; (b) tetanic effect due to rapid intermittence. 

4. On the oppo.«»ite elfect due to strong and feeble stimulus. 

5. On the physical theory of ' fatigue ’ in inorganic and living substances. 

(). On the \arious means of rapidly removing fatigue. 

7. On the eilect of injection of vaiious substances which act as ^poisons.’ 

In all the above cases the curves for both living and inorganic substances are 
found to be similar. 

The author next explains a theory of vision, and describes an artificial retina ; 
the various effects of radiation on this artificial retina explain many obscure 
phenomena of vision. 

Parallel experiments are then described with the artificial and the real 
retina : — 

1 . On the effect of short exposure to the action of radiation. 

2. On the effect of intermittent radiation ; on the question of the presence or 
absence of ^flicker’ depending on the intensity of radiation and also on the 
rapidity of intermittence. 

3. On the peculiarity of the isual sensation curve, as explained by the curve 
of effect on the artificial retina. 

4. On the different elements of retinal fatigue. 

6. On certain curious reversal effects. 

G. On ai’ter-oscillation and visual recurrence. 

7. On the novel phenomenon of biciucular alternation of vision, and on the 
analysis of superposed images by alternate after-vision. 

8. On the persistence of retinal o.scillation, and its continuity with the phe- 
nomenon of memory. 

In all the phenomena described above there is seen a remarkable similarity 
of effect of external stimulus on both living and non-living forms of matter. It is 
difficult to draw a line and say, ‘ Here the physical process ends and the physio- 
logical process begins,’ or * These are the lines of demarcation that separate the 
physical, the physiological, and the beginning of psychical processes.’ No such 
arbitrary lines can be drawn, there being no abrupt break of continuity. 


4. Wireless Telephony, By Sir William Henry Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S, 

The first experiments in this direction were made in the month of February 
1«04, across Loch Ness in the Highlands. On that occasion trials were made to 
determine the law.s governing the transmission of Morse signals by the electro- 
magnetic method of wireless telegraphy, whicli has formed the subject of frequent 
reports to this Section since 1884; two parallel wires well earthed were taken, one 
on each side of the lake, and aiTangemeiits were made by means of which the wires 
could be systematically shortened with a view of ascertaining the minimum length 
necessary to record satisfactory signals. It occurred to Mr. Gavey, who was 
experimenting, to compare telephonic with telegraphic signals, t.c., to ascertain 
wliether articulate speech could db maintained under the same conditions as Morse 
signalling. The trials showed that it was possible to exchange speech across the 
Loch at an average distance of 1*3 mile between the ;parallel wires when the 
length of the wires themselves was reduced to four miles on each side of the 
water. 
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What led to this train of thoujrht was the fact that aUhoufyh the volume of 
telep^raphic current was immensely greater than that of a telephonic current, 
whenever, through want of balance as a loop, disturbance was evident then tele- 
phonic cross-talk was also manifest. In other words, a weak telephonic current 
was apparently as powerful a disturber as a strong telegraphic one. 

The sensation created in 1807 by Mr. Marconi’s apnlication of Hertzian waves, 
distracted attention from the more practical and older method. Air. Evershed 
and Principal Oliver Lodge had, in the meantime, much advanced the system by 
introducing <admirable call systems. 

In 18119 I conducted some careful experiments on the Alenai Straits which 
determined the fact that the maximum elfects with telephones are produeed when 
the parallel wires are terminated by ‘ earth * plates in the sea itself. It l)ecamo 
quite evident that the ordinary inductive ellects are much enhanced by conductive 
ellects through the water, and that in consequence shorter wires are practical. No 
special apparatus seems necessary. The ordinary telephonic transmitters and re- 
ceivers were used without induction coils. 

It became desirable to establish communication between the islands or rocks 
known as the Skerries and the mainland of Anglesey, and it was determined to 
do this by means of wireless telephony. The lighthouse at the Skerries w'as 
wanted to be in communication with the coastguard station at Cemlyn. A wire 
760 yards in length was erected along the Skerries, and on the mainlaud one of 
three and a half miles from a point opposite the Skerries to Cemlyn. Each lino 
terminates by an earth plate into the sea. The average distance between the 
parallel portions of the two wires is 2'8 miles. Telephonic communication is 
readily maintained and the service is a good one. 

F«irthcr experiments with wireless telephony have recently been made by Air. 
Gavey between Rathlin Island, on the north coast of Ireland, and the mainland. 
The east and west portions of the island of Rathlin are about eight miles from the 
mainland, but a tongue of land projects southward to within a distance of fnir miles. 
Communication was required between the lighthouse near the north-eastern corner of 
the island and the mainland, and the question tor solution was whether an over- 
head line running the whole length of the island from east to west was necessary 
to obtain good communication, or whether a shorter line across the neck of the 
southern peninsula would terve. The preliminary experiments that have been 
made prove conclusively that communication, both telegraphic and telephonic, has 
been readily maintained by means of temporary wires established across the neck 
of the peninsula along the shorter line. AVireless telegraphy across the sea is 
now a practical and commercial system. 

No experiments ha’ie yet been made witli ships, but it would ajipear simple to 
speak by telephone between ship and ship or between ship and shore to consider- 
able distances by means of a circuit formed of copper wire terminating at encli 
end of the ship in the sea, passing over the to^Hiuasts and using simple tele- 
phones. 


5. On tha A 2 iparoMt Emission of Cathode. Rays from an Electrode at Zero 
Potential. By Ciiaules E. H. Phillips. 

It has been noticed by many people who work with X-ray or other vacuum 
bulbs that numerous bright green patches occasionally appear upon the inner 
surface of the glass walls of a bulb while a discharge is passing, especially during 
the process of exhaustion. 

The^o green flecks vary considerably from time to tiiuo in shape as well as in 
position, and efforts have been made to connect their existence either wutli 'W’aiit 
of uniformity in the composition of the glass or wdth irregularities in the surface 
of the negative electrode. 

I have already, in another place,* given some account of an experiment made 
with the object of clearing up this uncertainty, and now bog to supplement that 


‘ Electrician t 41, 1898, pp. 126, 420. 
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work with the following ohservations as to the' cause of the phenomenon. The 
experiment just referred to consisted in using a pivoted disc of aluminium as the 
negative electrode in a bulb containing rarefied air, so that when green patches 
appeared a rotational movement of the disc (actuated by means of an external 
magnet) would show whether the patches of green moved in a corresponding 
manner or not. It was seen that they did so move. 

A distinct feature of the experiment, however, consisted in ascertaining 
whether those flecks which persisted after the discharge had ceased were still 
sensitive to movements of the cathode. This also was found to bo the case. The 
proof, therefore, that the green patches were associated with an emission from the 
cathode appeared complete. 

But it was further noticed that subsequently to the passage of a discharge, and 
even when either or both of the electrodes were connected to earth, still the green 
flecks were easily \isible upon the glass walls of the bulb, and continued to move 
as before when the cathode was rotated. 

This was apparently a case in which cathode rays were omitted from an 
electrode at zero potential. 

I do not know that any explanation of this effect has so far been ofiered, and 
I therefore venture to bring forward the following suggestions, supported by 
further experiments. 

When a piece of metal is placed in a rarefied atmosphere and made the nega- 
tive pole for an electrical discharge passing across the attenuated gas, innumerable 
small bright specks of light appear over the surface of the metal. It was found 
convenient in my particular case to use an iron electrode for observations of this 
effect, because it had the advantage of being readily magnetisable from without. 
The addition of a similar iron electrode to act as the anode determined the shape 
of the magnetic field. With such an apparatus it could bo seen that the bright 
spots appeared principally upon the cathode while the discharge passed, and that 
the creation of a magnetic field between the electrodes made visible the individual 
luminous streams of gas emanating from those tiny points of light. The paths of 
these luminous streams, becoming bent by the action of the magnetic field, followed 
the direction of the lines of magnetic force and exhibited a tendency to become 
spiral in accordance with well-known laws. In this way a fine layer of sodium 
upon the anode was caused to fluoresce through the action of the negatively 
electrified particles beating down upon it. One was able, in fact, by this moans 
to cast shadows of objects placed in the paths of the bent streams, and at a pres- 
sure considerably higher than that necessary for the production of the well-known 
cathode shadow eftects. In the above case, however, the method served to clearly 
establish the fact that the bright points of light upon the surface of the cathode 
indicated the places from which the jets of gas originated. 

The number of these jets became less as the exhauf-tioii was continued, and 
iDdi\idual streams were very clearly .^een owina: to the action of the magnetic 
field. When the discharge began to cause fluorescence in the glass of the bulb 
some green patches made tlicir appearance, and, in some c'l'^es, when the cathode 
w'as magnetised a bright spot, which was ])reviously judged to indicate the origin 
of a green patch upon the glass, would shift to a now position upon the electrode. 
Tn all such cases the corresponding patch also moved in a similar manner upon 
the glass. 

At sufficiently high exhaustions the bright spots upon the elect rode disappeared 
entirely, although green flecks were still visible upon the glass. But a movemeni 
as before of the electrode as well as its magnetisation gave result^ consistent with 
previous observations. 

Under these conditions, when the discharge through the bulb was stopped 
green flecks were still visible for about ten seconds. 

A poiitively charged body was brought up to the outside of the bulb and tbe 
patches brightened considerably. A negative charge similarly placed extin- 
guished the flecks completely. 

Finally, vacuum bulbs, such as X-ray lamps, &c., exhibiting green flecks while 
in operation, were generally found to deteriorate if laid aside for a mouth or two, 
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owing to an increase in the pressure of the contained gas. We see, therefore, that 
in the first place, the bright points of light upon the surface of the cathode are 
due to the emission of fine jets of gas ; also that such jets, if negatively charged, 
may he made to cast shadows of objects suitably placed in iheir paths. It is at 
the same time clear that the green flecks referred to above are due, during the 
passage of a discharge, to these same jets of gas impinging upon the inner side of 
the glass walls, and that, under the cimditioiis existing immediately s»ibsoquent 
to the passage of the discharge, streams of gas ('onlimie to be emitted from 
the pores of the electrodes. In spite of the fact that { with the electrodes con- 
nected to earth) these streams consist of unelectrified particles, they assume 
that property of ionisation during their passage across the .space within the 
bulb which appears to be essential to the production of local fluorescence in 
the glas.s upon which they impinge. 

Tills latter effect, while explaining the proce.ss by which a cathode emission 
may appear to originate at an electrode with no electrie.al charge upon it, is one 
to which I Avish to draw especial attention, for there is reason to believe that the 
.speed at which the individual particles, constituting the jets, move cannot exceed 
the rate at which sound is propagated in the rarefied medium. 

It is therefore interesting lo find that, under such circiim.staiices, fluorescence 
was produced in the glass upon which the streams impinged. 

As many of the observations referred to here were raad<* during the course of 
an investigation into the disolectrifying action of magneti'sm now being carried 
out by myself at the Davy-Faraday Laboratory of the Royal Institution, I desire 
to expims my indebt edne.ss to the managers of that in^^titutiem for the facilities 
which they have kindly placed at my disposal. 


6. On Volta-plertromotive Force of AUoi/s^ *(tni a T( j or ChrnticaJ Union. 

By Dr. G. Gore, F.R.S. 

The (question has been asked, * How far does change in physical properties, 
such as electromotive force, &c., enable us to detect the c\iMt«*nre of a compound 
in an alloy ? ’ ‘ 

111 reply to this T beg leave to say that whiLt a ffain of mean electromotive 
force of an alloy when used as a positive plate in a \oltaic cell indicates that the 
constituents of the alloy are simply mixed together or dissolved in each other, a 
loss of mean electromotive force shows that they are chemically combined. 

It is well known that simple dilution of an electrolyte u.sually dimimshes the 
apparent electromotive force of a simple voltaic couple immersed in it. In a 
research, however, on Relations of Volta-electromotive Force to Latent 

Heat, &c., of Electrolytes,’ - I found that in eighteen out of nineteen cases of 
mere dilution of electrolytes with water, on measuring th(* apparent electromotive 
forces of a simple voltaic couple immersed — first, in water alone ; secondly, in an 
undiluted electrolyte ; and thirdly, in the same electrolyte diluted— a gain of mean 
electromotive force was produced by the diluted lifjuid above that of the m^an 
amount as calculated from the separate amount.*? excited by the water alone and 
by the undiluted liquid. And I further found by a similar process in a subsequent 
research on * A Method of Measuring Loss of Energy due to Chemical Union’-* 
that when the ingredients of two electrolytes (sucli as an acid and an alkali) 
mixed together with strong chemical union, a loss instead of egain oimeaii amount 
of electromotive force occurred ; and that when two electrolytes mixed together 
without any degree of .such union, as they are considered to do in cases of mere 
dilution, a gain of mea?! amount of such force nearly alway.s took place. Similarly 
with metals dissolved in mercury and with solid alloy.*? used os positive electrod«ls, 
the admixture of one metal with another when unattended oy chemical union 

' Nature^ August 16, 190(\ p. .'ifiP. 

Phil. Mag.^ August 1891, p. 165. 

» Phil. January 1S92, p. 28. 
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usually increa.^ed the mean electromotive force, but when attended by such union 
usually decreased it.‘ 

Determinations of the amounts of apparent electroinotiv'e force yielded by 
various alloys of copper and zinc when used as positive plates in a voltaic cell 
have been made by A. P. Laurie,” and are given in the first three columns of the- 
following table; and I have calculated from these numbers the mean electromotive 
forces and the percentage changes of such forces of the alloys, according to the- 
method just referred to. They are as follows : — 


Cop}>or-\it}v Alloj! as a Positive Plate. 




8. 

L 

5. 


1. 

L’.iit-' of 
Coppci- 

JOUO 

Apparent 

Calf-ulateil 

( 3jan<;<‘ el 

6. 

Paits of Zinc. 

EM.B’. in 
Volts. 

— 020 

mean 

E.M.F. 

mean 

E.M.E. 

iVi- Cent. 

2.’)-0 + 

To-O 

—•020 

+ i:r)0 

Loss 

= 101-4 

44-6 f 

J.y4 

+ •040 

+ ‘2.566 

„ ’2160 

= 81-3 

49-5 + 

o0\) 

+ •070 

+ 2860 

„ -2160 

= 7.5-5 

o0-7 + 

49-3 

+ •070 

+ •2916 

„ -2246 

= 76-1 

52-8 + 

17 ’2 

+ •075 

+ .3070 

„ -232 

= 75-.5 

53*9 + 

4G 1 

+ 065 

+ •3142 

•24!> 

= 79-3 

56-1 -h ' 

43 9 

+ •070 

+ -.3279 

„ -267 

= 78-3 

58-3 + 1 

41*7 

+ •080 

f -3407 

„ *260 

= 76-4 

630+ : 

.37-0 

+ -085 

+ *3700 

28:, 

= 77-0 

63-6 + 

36-.“> 

+ 08.) 

+ *3737 1 

„ -288 

= 77-0 

64-1 + 

9 

+ •160 

F -.3775 ' 

-216 

- .57*5 

* 66 2 + 

:j3-s 

+ -530 

+ •:j9or) 

Gain *140 

= 3.5-9 

66*8 + 

33-2 

+ -620 

+ •3912 

M -126 

- 32-0 

68 1 + 

31 9 

l-•.540 

1 -1022 

„ -138 

- :u-.3 

69*7 + 

:s() 3 

+ *570 

+ •4122 

,, •158 

= 38-3 

77-0 + 

23-0 

+ •600 

+ •1574 

e -143 

= 31*3 

8.3*6 + 

16 4 

+ •580 

+ *4983 i 

„ *081 

= lG-2 

87*6-^ , 

12 1 

+ -590 

+ •5231 

»> '067 

= 12-8 

96-5 + ' 

lOO-O + 

.! 

+ *590 

600 

1 -.5783 

„ *081 

.5-3 


— ZirUu. 


Accorditg to numbers, whiLt the apiiarnit amounts of electromotive 
force, as shewn in column »‘5, increased in nearly all cases, and with tolerable 
regularity, T^ith the increased proportion of zinc in the alloys, the mean amounts^ 
as shown in column 4, behaved very differently ; thus with all the alloys con- 
taining more than per cent, of copper (agreeing with the formula Zn-Ou). 
there was a of mean electromotive force, and with less than 85*1) per cent, 
there was in all cases a gain (see column 5). 

We may reasonably infer from the results obtained by dilution and mixture 
of electrolyte.-^, and of metals with mercury,* that not only these, but the 
results obtained with solid alloys of copper and zinc, are largely, if not 
entirely, dependent upon two influences, viz., dilution and chemical union, the 
former tending to increase and the latter to decrease the mean electromotive 
force, and that had there been no cases of chemical union in the foregoing 
table there would have been none of loss of mean electromotive force. The 
effect of chemical union upon electromotive force appears to have been greater 
than that of dilution in all the mixtures which contained more than 33*8 per cent, 
of copper; ard the numbers in column 4 indicate what the apparent amounts of 


‘ See Proc. Birin. Phil, Stw., vol. viii. pp. 0:J-i:t8. 
Jonrn. Chem. Soc., vol. liii p. 104. 
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electromotive force would have been if there had been no changes caused either 
by dilation or by chemical union. 

All the facta appear to be consistent with the theory that dilution increase^ 
and chemical union decreases the freedom of molecular movement. 


7. A Lecture-room Volt- and Amperemeter. 

By Professor F. G. Baily. 

A d’Arsonval galvanometer of moderate resistance is used, and a powerful 
lantern throws a conspicuous circle of light on to a large semi-transparent scale. 
A high resistance and a set of shunts allow of the measurement of electromotive 
forces, the scale being adjusted to read directly in volts or multiples, and a ninge 
of *06 volt to 300 volts being obtained. By the omission of the high resi'stances 
the galvanometer and shunts maybe used for ordinary purposes, and may be ad] usted 
to measure thermo-electric forces. Currents from ‘6 milliampere up to 30 amperes 
are measured by the difference of potential between the ends of a low resistance, 
two alternative resistances being used, and the range is improved by the use of 
resistances in series with the galvanometer. A tapping and a reversing key are 
fixed on the box. 


8. Ou the Phosphorescent Gloio in Gases. 

By John B. B. Buhke, M.A. 

When a ring or electrodeless discharge is sent through a gas an after-glow is 
produced, at pressures within certain limits, in air varying between 0*7 mm. and 
0*02 mm. A series of experiments was carried out to investigate the cause of 
this glow, and it was found that it was due to particles which do not carry a 
charge of electricity, but nevertheless produce conductivity in the gas as they pass 
through it. They are not stopped in their motion through charged wire-gauze 
electrodes, nor by an electromotive force, and yet cause a current to pass between 
two such electrodes situated lower down in a long vacuum tube. The glow 
diffuses through narrow brass tubing which is well earthed, proving that the glow 
itself does not carry a charge. When the dilfusion takes place through a brass 
tap between two large bulbs the glow lasts three or four times as long in the one 
that the discharge has not passed through ; and it was found that the glow in the 
former was destroyed instantaneously when a discharge was sent from a small 
induction coil between two electrodes in a side tube, showing that the glow was 
destroyed by the ionised gas. 

The conductivity observed was probably due to the breaking up of the phos- 
phorescent molecules by the ions produced by the spark as the glow moved through 
them. 


MONDAY, SEPTKMBEB 10. 

The Section was divided into two Departments. 

The following Report s aud I’apers were rea<l: — 

Department I. — ^Mathematics. 

1 . Report on Tables oj certain MathematicaJ Fiinctions, 
See Reports, p. 46. 


2. Report on th>e Present State of the Theory of Point-Groups. 
See Reports, p. 121. 
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3. A Properti/ of the Characteristic S if viholic Determiimni of any n Qnantics 
in n Variables. By Major P. A. MacMaeion, P.E.S. 

If be any // quant ic.^ in ^ariuble^ in s\ml)olic notation, so 

that 

o,, - r/|, ^ , \ . + . . . +a^„(„ and a^,y . . . r/,„ 

are iimbriie, and 

"s, I„ 'l '. • • • 'n + • • • 

the paper ir conceriieil with the sum 

2S . . . S (' , 

the Sinn being- for all positive integral ^ dines of 

It is «hown that if f{6) denote the eharaeteristii' deternunant of umbra* 

6 , o,., . . . 

(t,^, a,, 0. . . . 


the sum in qiiebtion i'^ 


( -)" 

/(!)* 


4. Sur les Relations entre la Gdom^trie Projective et la Mecaniqvc. 

Par M. Cyparissos Stephanos. 

Monsieur Stdphunos expli((ue et precise le role de la geonietrie projective dans la 
mdcanique, et surtout eu statiqiie, en b’appuyant sur ce fait fondamental, peut-etre 
lion encore remarque, que les seules transformations entre les coordonnees pluckd- 
rienues d’uiie force qui lespectenf I’etpiililm (c’est-n-dire, qui transfornient «n 
systeme quelcoiique de forces en equilibrt*, applique a un corps solide librt*, en un 
autre Nvateme de forces eg-alemeiit en dqnilibre) sont precisement d(*8 transforma- 
tions lini%ires et homogenev. Les tiansformations hneaires correspondent dans le 
plan aiix homographies phuu*s, taudis (pie dans I’esiiace elles coriespondent soit a 
dt‘S homograpliies, soit a des correlations. 

Oela etant, les considerations et les raelhodeb de la g«iom«5trie projective (taut 
.synthtUique qu’analytique) sont mdispen sables en statique, et suriont en »iatiqi'« 
grapbique, non seuiement })Our la coordination des resultats d^jii connus, mais 
aussi pour Tas^urement genf*ral et le progri's ult«*rieur de cette partie de la 
mecanique. 

Enfin M. Stdphanos attire paiticulierenienl rattention sur les affinites de 
I’espace (transformations liomograpliiques qui laissent invariable le plan a I’inlini). 
Lea affinites ont seules cette vertu remarquable do lospecter fideloment les 
diagrarames de la statique en faiaant transformi*!* point par point tout diagramme 
de forces en dquilibre en un autn* diagramme de forces egalement en equilibre. 
Par contre les transformations hoinograpliiques generales, aussi que les corrt^lation.s 
de IVspace, donnent immediatement les lignes d’action des forces transformees, mais 
non lours intensite'', dont la determination demaiide une construction auxiliaire. 


-1. The Use of Multiple Sfxiee in Applied Mathematics, 

By H. Carslaw. 

The ordinary method of Images may be used in the solution of problems in 
Electrostatics, &c., when the bounding planes meet at an angle , but it fails 
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when the angle of inclination is (w, m positive integers). Illustrations : 


1 = 1, 2); 




.2, «-3). 


WTT^ 

m 

So far as 1 can learn it was lirst pointed out by Sommerfeld/ that a lliemann’s 
surface might be here employed, and with the help of a Multiple Space, problems 
in Electrostatics, Electric ('onduction, Hydrodynamics, Sound, and Conduction of 

Heat, in which the boundaries are planes meeting at an angle have now been 


solved by Images. 

The ideas involved may be illustrated by the potential problem in which the 
boundary is the semi-infinite plane 6 ^o. 

There is nothing to prevent us assuming that in this case the space with which 
we have to deal is defined by the range of o<^<27r, and the behaviour of the solu- 
tion of the equation = outside that range need not concern us. It is found ‘d 
that the periodic function 


ttIv 


tan 


/ <r + r 

•S/V-r' 


where li- -2 /v*'co 8 + (s- s')', 

’2n-' eo^h u, r- + + {z s')', 

ir-eobh 

andr = v..= (^:/'), 

is a solution of the equation with the required properties, its only singu- 
larity, in the range -- 27 r<^< 27 r, being at (r', s'). Calling this the solution 

corresponding to a pole at (d'), if we as8<)ciato with it that due to a pole at ( — ^0, 
we obtain a function, satisfying the boundary conditions, witli only the one singu- 
larity in the range with which we are concerned. 

Similar ideas enter into the solution of the other questions of this nature : 
where tlie ordinary Image method would reproduce singularities in the original 
vpace, by taking a function of a suitable period (a Riemann's space of the proper 
order) this result is avoided. 

The problems in potential involving spherical boundarh'S may be solved by 
Inversion from the above. Hobson has considered,* by discussion in series, the 
direct solution of the ca.sps of tlie circular disc and spherical bowl. By a method 
similar to iSomnicrfeld’s, 1 have found the solution for the general case. 

Taking the coordinate system employed by Hobson, in which the position of 
the point P is detined by 

1 PA, 

^=zArB, 

(p — azimuthal angle, 

the boundary $ constant, represents a portion of a spherical surface, of which the 
rim of the circular disc, whose diameter is AB,is the base. If we are dealing with 
the space bounded by an infinite plane with a circular hole, we define this 
region by 

o<0<27ry 

and associate with it that defined by 

— 2n<.0<.o. 

Corresponding to the singularity at (^')» we shall have one at (-O'). 

- Proc. Lond. ^fath. Soc., xxviii., p. 418 
Trans, i'amb. Phil. Soc.f vol. xviii. 


' ^fnth Ann. 
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When the boundary is the infinite plane with hemispherical bowl, we con- 
sider oui* Physical Space as driven by 

o<e< 

and require three revolutions of the radius vector to complete our Multiple Space, 
The poles will now be at ( ± 6')^ ( ± (Stt + dO). 

The pfeneral solution (of period 2n7r) required for such problems is g^iven h} 

J ' 1 ^ n 

— ^ 6 

^coa ha — cos ha' Cos h - cos — ~ 

where cos ha ~ cos hp cos ////—sin hp sin hp' cos (0 — </>'). 


6. Determination oj' Successive High Primes. By Lieutenant- Colonel 
Allan Cunningham, R.E.^ and H. J. Woodall, A.R.C.Sc. 

\ preiieral method is described of determininpr, in a compendious manner, the 
whole of the primes within a ^iven rantre. A table is given showing the lowest 
factors of all the numbers between ( 2 ^‘ ^ 1020 ), i.e. between 10 , 776,196 and 
16 , 778 , 236 , which brings them all within the power of the existing large factor- 
tables. This determines the whole of the Iliyh Primes (117 in number) within the 
above range, as in table below ; - 

List of 117 Hif/h Prime.s Mwcm ( 2 ''* t 1020 ). 


— 

371 

581 

713 

901 

027 

213 

447 

63.3 

729 

903 


077 

— 

379 

693 

719 

919 

049 

2.'>9 

469 

639 

751 

907 

- 

089 

211 

391 

607 

731 

931 

099 

289 

499 

643 

777 

949 

_ 

123 

217 

401 

619 

763 

937 

121 

291 

.507 

669 

781 

967 


129 

289 

451 

623 

817 

941 

127 

331 

531 

679 

807 

973 

- 

137 

.in 1 469 

631 , 

, 833 

961 

139 

333 

571 

681 

811 

987 

— 

1 147 

317 

481 

659 

839 

967 

141 

337 

1 577 

699 

823 

991 


173 

337 

491 

679 

867 

971 

153 

381 

597 

711 

829 

— 

009 

1 227 

343 

621 

689 

869 

973 

183 , 


601 

721 

837 


023 

I 231 

367 

.647 

691 

899 

989 

199 ' 

' 441 

619 

723 

853 

— 

071 

f 


7. On the Construction of Magic Squa/res. By Dr. J. WiLLls. 


8. The Asyzygetic and Pc rpetuant Covariants of Systems of Binary 
Quantics. By Major P. A. MacMahon, F.R.S. 

The perjietuant theory connected with a single binary quantic has been com- 
pleted as a consequence of the fact that all the asyjsygetic seminvariants of given 
order are known and easily representable. The object of the present paper is to 
extend this knowledge to the seminvariant forms connected with a system of 
binary quantics. The method of Stroh is then applicable, and the complete theory 
can be established without difficulty. 
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9. On the Symbolism appropriate to the Study of Orthogonal and Boolian 

Invariant Systems which appertain to Binary and other Quantics. 
By Major P, A. MacMahon, F.R.S. 

It has been customary to study the theory of invariants by considering- the 
invariants of the general linear substitution as of primary importance, and to pay 
comparatively little attention to the invariant forms connectetl with the orthogonal 
and Boolian substitutions. These latter substitutions are particular, and give rise 
to a number of forms which include those which arise from the general substitu- 
tion ; so that from one point of view the ordinary invariant theory is a particular 
case of the theory of orthogonal or of Boolian invariants. This is the view taken 
in this paper ; the orthogonal and Boolian systems are studied by means of six 
invariant symbolic factors, and at any time the theory of Clebach and (Iordan 
and Aronhold can be derived by restricting attention to the two symbolic factors 
employed by them. 

10. .4 Quintic Curve cannot have more than, fifteen real Points oj Irflexioo. 

By A. B. Basset, F.E.S. 

Zeuthen has shown ‘ that not more than one third of the total number of pointa 
of inflexion that a quartic curve can have can be real. I propose to show that a 
similar proposition holds good in the case of a quintie curve. 

A (][iiintic curve cannot have more than six doiiblt points, nor more than fortv- 
five points of inflexion. 

Ijet A B C be the triangle of reterence ; and let A be a triple point composed 
of three real crunodes; and let B be a real crunode. Then the equation of the 
quintic is 

a^u^-{ ayv^ + y^u\ 0 (1) 

where //„ c.,, are binary cubics in (-i and y. 

Since eac'h tangent at the triple point is composed of two real nodal tangents, 
the three tangents at this point count as six real stationary tangents. If, however, 
each tangent at the triple point has a contact of the third order with its respective 
branch (which is the highest contact that a tangent at a triple point on a quintic 
can have), each tangent counts three times as a real stationary tangent ; and there- 
fore the foregoing singularity reduces the number of real points of inflexion b> nine. 
In this case, Cj = and (1) becomes 

(a* + A:ay)//, + 0 . ... (2) 

If each of the tangents at the crunode B has a contact of the fourth order with 
its respective branch (which is the highest contact which a tangent at a node on a 
quintic can have), each tangent counts thioe times as a stationary tangent, and 
therefore the foregoing singularity reduces the luiuibov of real points of inflexion 
by six. 

We shall now show^ that these two singularities can Loexi^t on a quintic. 

J^t 

Wj- ", w 5!^' 

= wi, yV 

then (2) may be arranged in the form 

^’{X(rr' +• ^ay) s ly'} + (i'y{fi{tr + hay) + ///y ' | 

+ /^y** {"(**” + + '^y^{a' + hay) + py t) . • (*1) 

If the uodal tangents at B lia\e a contact of the fourtli order with their 
respective branches 

/a -pA, m =f)l 
V — (tX, V arl 


^fath. Aunalen^ 1875 
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and (o) becomes 

{X(a~ + A'ay) -h /y~}(|3’ + pi^'y ^ <ri^y') + try '(a^ + kay) + py ’ - 0 . (4) 

liquation (4) shows that the two Ibregfoing singularities cau coexist on a quintio. 
Moreover, there is nothing in the preceding equations of condition which prevents 
values being assigned to the constants which make the singularities at A and B 
Hence a quintic can have fifteen real points of inflexion. If, howevei’, a 
quintic could have seventeen real points of inflexion, it would be possible to 
(ietermiiie the constants .so that (j should be a real crunode. This would require 
that 

p = 0, /o- = 0, -mlc = () 

in which case the quintic would break up into factors, lienee, fifteen is th(‘ 
maximum number of real points of inflexion that a quintic can have. 

The fact that in the case of cubics, quartics, and quintics, only one third of the 
total number of points of inflexion can be real, leaves very little room to doubt 
that thi-s law is imivtu’sally true in the chsp of all algebraic curves. 


11. Ov n Central-difference Interpolation Formula, 

By Professor J . 1). EvEitKTT, F.B.S, 

The best-known formula) for interpolation by ‘ central diftermict'S ' art* diflicult 
to carry in the memory on account of their unsystematic aspect, one law being 
applicable to the odd and another to the even terms. This disadvantage does not 
attach to the formula here proposed. 

J^et and Wj be two tabulated values btdween which a value is to be inserted 
at distance p from ?/„ and </ from so that p + f/-]. 

Jf we regard and as ordinates joined by a straight line cut in the 
required ratio, the ordinate of the point ol section is </«,) + />//,, which is a first 
approximation, exact when second diflerences vanisii. A second approximation, 
exact when fourth difleiences vanish, is 


qu„ + pif^ 


+ 



i> 


where in conformity with the notation explained in my paper of la^t year,' 
ASa^^ A8l(^ are the central diffeieiices of the second order corresponding respectively 
to Wy i/y This is a sufficient approximation when of the sum of the two central 
fourtli differences i.s negligible. 'J'hc complete formula is 

5 ^,"! ; : 

where the numerators and denominators are factorials, all having factors 

with unity as the common diflTeronce. 

The only novelty about the formula is the simplicity of its form. Each pair of 
terms is equivalent to a ])air of terms in the .second of the two coiitral-diflerence 
foimiilie of Stirling {Mvihodva. DrfJertntialiSf Prop. i^O), wliich is reproduced in 
some modern works ; hut tliat formula contains odd as well as even diflerenees. 
Since <7 — 1 is — />, and /> — 1 is - </, the above formula may bo written 

[(!, + J)AS/f„ + (/^+ 1 )a5«,} 

+ 0('/+ 1) + ii)A''8'«„+ (^+ + &c. 

which (in the absence of a table of numerical values of the coefficients) is perliaps 

Sec p. G't.o in ISfMl Report. The full paper is in tlie Quarterly Journal of 
MafJiemativa No. 124, 1900. 
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the best shape for practioal calculation, and which furnishes an intermediate step 
in comparing the formula with Stirling’s. 

To prove the formula, note first that since the secoiid central ditf*‘r(*nee A^(,/) 
or/(.r + A.?’) — 2 /(.r)+/(r-Ar) is not altered by ehanging the sion of A(r, the 
value of a5 f{y) is the same when the independent variable ks p a'^ \\ hen it is fj. 

Denote^^ + O • • ^ | hy (/)r(< 7 ), so that -= y, and fp^Oj) ^ ^ ^ ) 

Then A50r(7) - Afi(jf)r ,(</). 

Making p the m(le])eiKleiit variable, and denoting the \aliie of our '•erie^ bv 
F (;>), we have 

b ( p) <///,, + <jf),(</)A/i//o + 

+ 7 )?/, I- <j^,(/>)A5^^^ + 4 A:c. 

A^5F(;)) = ^A^//,, + 0,(y)A ‘^'7/,, + See. 

+ pA8u^ + </),(;>) A'ftv/, + Sec. 

A*'^‘‘F( />) <7 A'^5^ w,, + S^c . + pA^fi^u , + iV: e. 

(living p the values 0 and 1 , these become 

F(0) A^F(())-- Afii^,,, A’^S’“F(0') - A*‘a>f/7,,. 

F(1) = 7/,, A(5F(1 ) A^iwp A'*^**b"(l ) - A'S*’7/,. 

Hence F (p) coincides with 11 for all the tabulated values that can bt* built up 
fromw,,?^, and their even central dillerences to the inelii‘'i\e. that is I'oi the 
"Jr + J values of whicli u,, and u^ are the two central. 

Moreover, when <y is replaced b\ its \alue l+/>, F(/>) lias tin standard 
parabolic form 

\„+ .\J) + \,l>‘ V . . . ' 

containing: ‘2r + 2 oonstanls to be deduced from the given 2 e + 2 tabulated value-. 

Since A'^d^epri^ ( ) ■= </>„( 0 -" •< > write <^r( 0 ~ , it being understood 

that in each inverse operation A“‘ or S *, the arliitrary constant is to be so taken 
as to make the re.sidt vanish with /. The foirnula may then be written 

{y + (aS) . a5 + ( a 6 ) “’y . (Jtd)' + ttc.} //,, 
f \p + (A^ ■ ‘ 71 . aS + (A5) -p . (AS) - + Sec \ /f,. 

In lik(‘ manner the ordinary interpolation fonnulii 
// , + < Aif „ + * J + &c. 

can be written 

[1+A'l.A + A 1.A+ Sec . ) 77 ,, ; 
and the formula for the same interpoland 

+ A d/y,, + -- j/ ^5-7/,, + iVe. 

can be written 

+ 1 .a + 5 -l.a^ 1 &e.}77„ 

Taylor’s '^I’heorem can be written 

/(«+ i)-U U.D + D 'l.l)- + &e.)/(f7); 

and the Jlinomial Theorem 

(!+«)’' (1 + «A“^ + o'A— ■ + &c.) 1, 

(1 - ft) * = (1 -t a5~ ^ + a'8~' + Sec.) 1. 


or 
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* Stirling'’8 tir«t ’ formula can be written ~ “o 

= {.i +CAd)-' a . A6 + (a8) .(a8)- + &c.} ^2 

+ ^[t® . AS + (Ad) ‘j .(A8) + &c.}«„; 

and * Stirling’s second,’ with origin midway between and Mj, can be written 

«, = {!+ (a8)-' 1 . a8 + (a8)-'' 1 . (a 8)’‘ + 8tc.}^“' 

^A ‘ + 8 ‘{i + (a8)-' 1 . a8 + (a8)--1 .(a8)' + &c.} Am,,; 

but here, instead of the inverse functions vanishing with i, is to vanish, for 
JT- ^ and for 

12. On Newtoii^s Contributions to Central Difference Interpolation. 

By Professor J. D. Everett, F.E.S.^ 

After a portion of tlie preceding abstract had been sent to the printer, I 
discovered that the two formal® known as Stirling’s are really due to Newton. 
They are given in Prop. 3 of Newton’s ^ Methodus Differentialis,’ which is the closing 
one of a collection of minor treatises by Newton, published, with his permission, in 
1711 by W. Jones, who states in the preface that this particular tract has been 
transcribed by him from a manuscript in Newton’s handwriting. 

I have also found in Lemma 6, which follows Prop. 40 of the third book of the 
‘ Principia,’ what is doubtless the earliest statement of the ordinary interpolation 
formula, now usually written 

+ t A?/,, + ““ J^AX) + 

Newton gives it in a geometric shape, .r, r — 1, / — 2, &c., being represented by 
lines, and he defines A^<y not as m, but ns with a similar convention 

for higher differences, thus reversing the signs of all odd diflferences as compared 
with modern notation. Owing, I presume, to tliese disguises, the formula appears 
to have hitherto escaped recognition. 


Department Q. — Meteouolouy. 

1 . R(‘p<trf on M ptforoloyica! Photography. — See Reports, p. 56. 

2. Report on Seisnwlogical Observations. — See Reports, p. 59. 


3. Fifth Report on the Use of Kites to obtain Meteurologira! Observa- 
tions at Blue Hill Observatory^ Massaehusetts, U.S.A, By A. Lawrknck 4 
Rotcii, S.B., M.A., Director. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in the work since the report presented at 
the Dover meeting, and it is gratifying to observe that the method of exploring the 
air by means of instruments, recording graphically and lifted by kites, which was 
initiated at Blue Hill in 1804, is now being extensively used on the continent of 
Europe. 

’ Published in extoiso in the Journaf of the Institute of Actuaries^ 1901. 
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By substituting larger wire as a flying line, and so diminishing relatively the 
wind resistance, and by employing kites that exert a greater component of lift, the 
average height of the flights thus far made during the present j^ear has been 
increased 1,473 feet and the maximum height 3,360 feet over the corresponding 
heights in 1899. From January to the end of July, 1900, lecords were obtained 
during tifteen flights, the average height attained by the meteorograph being 8,876 
feet above the adjacent ocean. Twelve of these flights exceeded 3,300 feet, ten 
exceeded 6,600 feet, six exceeded 9,800 feet, and two exceeded 13,000 feet. In the 
hip^hest flight on July 21, six kites attached at intervals to four and three-quarter 
miles of steel wire lifted the meteorograph 16,170 feet above Blue Hill. This 
height of 16,800 feet above the sea surpasses the greatest altitude at which 
meteorological observations have been mad(‘ from a balloon in America.' The^ 
records obtained during 1899 have been reduced by my assistant Mr. Clayton ; a 
continuation of bis studies of cyclonic and anticyclonic phenomena by means of 
kites was publi.shed as Bulletin No. 7 of the Observatory, and a summary appeared 
in * Nature.' 


4, Charts ill itstrntiny the Weather of the North Atlantic Ocean in the 
Winter q/* 1898- 99. /i?/ Captain Oamphell-Hrpworth, Meteorological 
Office. 

The Meteorological Council, having received a large amount of information 
from the logs of Atlantic steamships, have investigated the remarkably stormy 
weather experienced on that ocean in the winter of 1898-99, and charts for sixty 
consecutive days have been prepared exhibiting the atmospheric conditions over 
the sea and a great extent of the adjacent continents. The discussion has shown 
that while severe storms were ot common occurrence on the ocean America was 
sufiering an exceptionally cold season, while Europe enjoyed almost unexampled 
mildness. 

Through the flrst few days the charts show comparatively undisturbed weather 
on the frequented ocean routes, but from Ohristmas onward hardly a day passed 
without more or less violent gales. The cyclonic depressions passed out to the 
Atlantic at \arious points between Florida and Labrador, some crossing quickly to 
the vicinity of the British Isles, others — and particularly the worst one in February 
—making very .slow progress. Remarks in the logs testify to the tempestuous 
character of the season by frequent references to fierce, violent gales of hurricane 
force, mountainous, tremendous, and terrific seas, low temperatures, and blinding 
squalls of rain, hail, and snow. In tlie wild weather towards the close of December 
wa\e'- from 46 feet to 62 feet m height were reported, the s.s. Parkman was dis- 
abled, and other vessels sustained damage. At the beginning of January a 
hurricane, with terrific squalls, raged on and near the Hay of Biscay, resulting in 
\arioiis shipping casuultic<<. From January 6 to 10 ^iolent gales were continuous 
and damaged many ships. On the 23rd the Tarnnimi broke her propeller shaft 
and sustained other damage during a cyclone with a mountainous cross sea running. 
'Fhe disturbance centred midway across the ocean on the 30th caused much disaster 
to shipping. In the hurricance, with terrific squalls and dangeious seas, the 
(/unarder Pavonia was disabled and the s.s. Itossmore sprang a leak. 

The staunchest ships afloat were unable to withstand tlie frighrful violence of 
the hurricanes of Ft'bruary, the powerful Cunarder Lucam'a and the Ilamburg- 
American Co.’s His^jwrck being delayed about three days, others a longer 

time. On February 2 the baromt'ter fell, near the banks of Newfoundland, to 
27*74 inohe'^, and a rise of ^ inch was registered on the It.iM.S. Lvcania in two 
hours. The Hamburg- American Co.’s liner Bulgaria was disabled on the 2nd, her 
rudder being broken. The Pavonia, Bulgaria, and Birismore were now at the 
mercy of the elements, the Pavonia' s boilers breaking adrift on the 3rd. Eventually 
tlie Pavonia and Bulgaria reached the Azore"*, but the Bo'^'^more had to he aban- 
doned to her fate. 


‘ See Sdeiicc, August H, 11)00. 
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The western side of the ocean was in great turmoil towards the close of the 
])eriod under investigation, a depression shirting the American coast canning 
severe hurricanes and snowstorms, a great blizzard blocking up New York, and 
for twenty-four hours not a single \essel was able to pass Sandy Hook inward or 
outward. 

ihi February 11 the bar(jmetHr on the far north of the Atlantic "was down to 
nearly 28^ inches, while at the same time there was a reading of inches 

at Swift Current in (’anada, believed to be the highest record known in Ameiica. 

Theie was a very strilving difference iii the conditions obtaining on the continents 
on either side of the ocean. The American winter was characterised by almost 
persistent and severe cold in December and February, and to a less evtent m 
January. As on the ocean February proved by far the worst month, the Weather 
Bureau at AVashingtoii stating that ^ the overshadowing event of the month was 
the severe and wide'jprcad cold, culminating in a fieeze that for duration and 
severity stands unparalleled in the history of tlie Weather Buieau.’ Temperatures 
below zero Fahrenheit were registered overall extensive area, many places went 
below' —40°, the lowest reported being —61° at Fort liOgan, Montana, on the 
night of the 10th. Severe frost extended southward to the Gull of Mexico, both 
the sw'ift-flowing rivers and Gulf water at the mouths of the Mississippi being 
frozen over. 

Europe, on the other band, had an exceedingly mild, open season, there being 
an entire absence of the usual January cold over the British Isles, w'hile the 
temperatures recorded round February 10 were unprecedentedly high, Greeiiw ich, 
Brussels, and Paris being higher by several degrees than ever before experienced 
ill Februaiy. At Liege the thermometer rose to 70°''’), or loH° abov»‘ the 
American minimum of the following night. The exceptionally liigli V'mperaiures 
extended eastward to the Ural Mountains, and even Davos Flatz, an Alpine 
"tation at an (devation of 5,120 feet, had five days with afternoon maxima 
hetw'cen (>0° and 6o°. 


.“). Tlio PlujSH'al Effeds of Winds in Towns mid iheir Injinenvt' oit, 
V f-ntil ation. By J. "W. Thomas. 


6. A Nord Fomnn of Mercurial Barometer, Jiy A. S. l)\vis. 


7. The Rainfall of the Northern Counties of Eny land. 

By John Hopkinson, F,K,Met.Soc., Assoc. Inst. C.E, 

Hiis is the third of a series of papers on the rainfall of the binglish counties, 
ail account of the rainfall of the South-Western Counties having been given at the 
Bristol Meeting of tlie Association in 1898, and the rainfall of the South-Eastern 
CJounties having been similarly treated at Dover last year. The counties here 
considered as northern are Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln. They comprise 
an area of 18,S83 square miles, which is considerably over one-third tliat of 
England, and more than one-seventh that of the British Isles. "I’lie mean 
monthly rainfall for the ten years 1881 to 1890 at ninety-four stations in these 
roiinties has been computed, and the mean annual rainfall at 184 stations, being 
one to the nearest 100 square miles m each county. Thus, for example, the mean 
annual rainfall of the smallest county, Nottingham (837 square miles), is <ieduced 
Irora the records of eight stations, and that of the largest, Yorkshire (5,8»i0 squaie 
miles), from the records of fifty-eight stations. Each Riding of Yorkshire has 
been similarly treated, except that there is one station short of the full number for 
the North Riding, one more than the right number being allotted to the East 
Riding in order to bring the total for the whole county correct. 
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The monthly and annual means for each county and for the whole area at tho 
ninety-four stations are as follows : — 


Moan Jldittfall in thf' Northern Comities^ of Mntj land ^ 1881 00. 
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2*.5.7 

4-49 

i*.55 

‘2*89 

2 70 

211 

:i 1 0 

1*87 

1*08 

2 si> 

1 A[)iil 

1 

201 

5*0.5 

2 8G 

2*05 

2 25 

1 09 

2*18 

1*01 

1 05 

‘;i*15 

May 

2*15 

2 01 

5 77 

.5 51 

2 .50 

2-5S 

2 22 

2*<S1 

2*19 

2*05 

2 .50 

.June 

1*92 

1*81 

5*10 

2 89 

2*09 

2 10 

2 57 

2 71 

1*80 

1*78 

2 27 

1 July . 

5*58 

5*51 

:)-r>s 

.5 51 

5 9H 

55 

5 51 

5 .50 

2 17 

2 41 

5*00 

, August . 

, 5*1 1 

2*« 1 

i*.-'.2 

1 20 

5*(JI 

5 05 

5 0.5 

:M5 

•2*2S 

2 50 

5 19 

boptcmber 

. 2 8() 

2-50 

.5 .58 

4 90 

5*<>7 

2*70 

5 02 

5*25 

l*9t 

2 18 

5 1 1 

October 

5 IS 

5 01 

5 .55 

5*51) 

5*81 

:’.*72 

5*52 

4*47 

2 08 

2*81 

5*72 

1 November 

. 5 !.■> 

2 ()S 

() 72 

()*()7 

1*01 

5*29 

.1*50 

4* 19 

2 10 

2 27 

:i 72 

Decern be 1 

. 2 .•»S 

2 27 

5 lb 

5 Hi 

5*58 

2 85 

‘2 ().*{ 

5 57 

1 89 

1 84 

5 09 

Vear . 

. 51*05 

28 1 1 

.57 92 

5.5 88 

58 55 

55*55 

51 51 

10*25 

21*41 

24.30 

55 .56 


The annual means at the lb-1 stations are -Northumberland (19 stations), 
.SO'78 ins. ; Durham (11 stati(nis), ins. : ( Cumberland ( lo stations), 70*02 ins. : 
Westmoreland, with Furness (10 .Ntation.s ), 57*90 ins. ; Lancashire, without Furne^*. 
(10 stations), .‘18 81 ins. ; Yorkshire (oS stations), ;>.*? 75 ins.; (Mieshire ( 1 1 stations), 
5257 ins.; IJerby (10 stations), 50*79 ins.; Notting-ham (8 stations), 2.7*25 ins. . 
and Ijincoln (20 stntions), 21*40 ins.; the mean for the whole area beinq 
.* 10* 10 ins. 

During'- the ten years ISSl to 1890 the rainfall in the North of hhipriand wa-^ 
ratlu'i* less than that for the twenty-live years ending 1890 and that for the tlurt\ 
years ending 189.5. Fort\ stations (not le^vs than two in any of the ten counties, 
and nine in Yorkshire) gi\e a mean for the ten years 1881 90 of .‘)8%>l in.N. ; 
for the twenty-iive years 1800 90 of 51t*80 ins.; and for the thirty a ear." 
1800 95 of 59*50 ins., the excess in this latter period thus being 1*02 in., or 
about 2§ per cent, over the mean fall at the same stations for the ten y(‘ar> 
1881-90. The true mean for the l8l stations for the thirty years would pi*obabI\ 
be about 57 ins. 

'Fhe mean fall for the thirty years at the forty stations in tive.yearly period" 
was as follows: — For the fir.".t lustrum, 1800-70, 59*90 in.".; for the second, 
1871 75, 40 12 ins. ; for the third, 1870 SO, 41*85 ins.; for the fourth, 1881 85. 
41*19 ins.; for the lifth, 1886 90, 5.5*89 ins.; and for the sixth, 1891 95, 
58*57 ins. 

The rainfall in these counties follows the general rule of increase from east to 
west, (‘xcept in the ease of (llieshire, which has a smaller fall than either 
liaiicuflhire, Derbyshm*, or Yorkshire. This is probably due to the higher land in 
these counties. The rule is well exemplified in the Yorkshire Hidings, the mean 
annual fall in the East Hiding (15 stations) being 20*48 ins. ; in the North Hiding 
(19 Stations), .‘M*98 ins. ; and in the West Hiding (20 stations), 56*44 ins. There 
is ahso a marked decrease in the rainfall from north to south. DiAiding the 
counties into three groups — North, Midland, and South 56 stations for the northern 
group, Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, give an annual 
mean of 46*70 ins.; 74 stations for the middle group, Y'orkshire and Lancashire, 
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give an annual mean of 34*83 ins.; and 55 stations for the southern group, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Nottingham, and Lincoln, give an annual mean of 26*68 ins. 
In the first group the driest months are April, mean 2*41 ins., and June, 2*36 ins. ; 
in the second group the driest months are February, mean 2*17 ins., and April, 
2*18 ins. ; and in the third group the same months are the driest, February with a 
mean of 1*81 in., and April with 1*79 in. In the first group the wettest month is 
November, mean 4*60 ins. ; in the second group the wettest month is October, 
mean 3-75 ins. , and in the third group the same month is the wettest, with a 
mean fall of 3*20 ins. 

Nottingham and Lincoln are the driest counties throughout the year, evcept in 
February, when Durham is the driest, and in May, when Durham and Northumber- 
land are drier than Nottingham. Cumberland and Westmoreland are the wettest 
throughout the year, Cumberland usually being the wi‘tter of the two, but in 
January, March, October, No\ ember, and December the greate.st difference between 
them is 0 06 in. 

The moan and extreme annual rainfall at each station are given in the complete 
paper, with a map showing the po'^ition of the stations and their height abo\e 
mean sea-level. 

8. Heport on Meteorological Ohserrations on Ben Neins. 

Sec Reports, p. 46. 


9. Report on recording the Intensity of Solar Radiation. 
See Reports, p. 36. 


10. Report on establishing an Observatory on Mount Royal, Montreal 
See Reports, p. 33. 


TUESDAl, SEPTEMBEU 11 
The following Report and Paper wt're r<*ad ; — 

1. Report on Electrolysis and Electrochemistry . — See Reports, p. 34. 

2. A Discussion on ^ Ions ^ was opened by Professor O. F. FitzGeralo 


3. The Radiation oj a Black Body on the Electromagnetic Theory. 
By H. C. PocKLiNGTON, M.A., D.Sc. 


There are two methods that may be used to solve the problem, the direct and the 
indirect method, via Kirchhotf^s laws. The latter seems preferable, as, on account 
of the freedom of choice of a substance, the mathematical work may he simplihed 
by choosing the simplest kind of substance. 

The substance here chosen is a gas, supposed to consist of atoms carrying 
electric charges. As a preliminary the question whether any result can be 
obtfuned from the data is investigated by the method of ^ dimensions,’ and the 
formula 




and 


are found. 
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In any hucli formula the constants must have values neither very great nor 
very small. This is tested and found to be true. On attempting to carry out the 
mathematical calculations suggested, the radiation is found to vary as the tempera- 
ture ; a quite impossible result. Various modifications of the natuie of the 
hypr)thetical gas selected are considered and dismissed as unsatisfactory. 

The truth of the second law of thermodynamics is made to depend on the con- 
stancy of the ionic charges. This indicates that the constancy of the charge ia 
due to some fundamental property of the ether. It seems probable that a com- 
plete soliilion of the problem requires a complete theoiy of matter and electricity.. 


W KDXESUAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

Tlie iollowiiig Ueport and Papers were* read . 

1. Up}iort on Ehxtrical Stmidards. -Seo lioports, p. 


2. A Form of \Vh(><itston('\ Bridyr. By E. H. (tiiiFKiTiis, F.B.S. 


3. iVofp on on Im^Jrovcd Standard lip'<i'>fanrp Coif. 
By H. S. Wjiipple. Sec Reports, p. on. 


1. jt Freliminary Bpsoarch on E.vpfosirp Gabions Mii’fiirea.^ 

By J. E. Pktavkl. 

Objects of the Research. The primal y obje(*t of the present research is to 
extend the work originally done by Bunsen at atmospheric pressures to initial 
pressures of one or two hundred atmospheres. 

Both the maximum pressure of the explosion and the rate of change of the 
pressure are recorded. A long series of experiments, the result of which will 
shortly be published, having proved the very high thermal conductivity of com- 
pressed gases, it was important to obtain some further data with regard to the 
thermal properties of gases at the highest temperatures and pressures. It is also- 
desirable that some further information with regard to the phenomena of dissocia- 
tion at \ery high pressures should be obtained. 

Finally, it is hoped that, from a practical point of view, the results will be of 
use as a contribution to the knowledge of thermodynamics. 

In all heat engines the efticiency is greatly increased by the u^^e of a wider 
temperature interval and higher pressures. Whereas mechanical difficulties, whiclu 
up to recently, bad liindered progress in thi^ direction, are gradually being o\er- 
come, the theoretical side of the question has not received all the attention it 
merits. 

The Apparatus. — In order to gain some information with regard to the effect 
of tht‘ surface of the enclosure, three distinct enclosures are used : - 

1° A spherical enclosure of 500 c.c. capacity (about 4 in. diameter). 

2° A cylindrical enclosure, 27 in. long, also of 600 c.c. capacity. 

A 'Spherical enclosure of about 10,000 c.c. capacity. 

The first two enclosures are calculated to withstand pressures up to two thousand 
atmospheies ; the third, pressures up to two hundred atmospheres. 

’ The experiments have been carried out at the Davy-Faraday T.alx laloi} of the 
Institution. Part of the appaiatus was provided by the Jjai>oratory, the 
remainder being purchased with the funds awarded for this purpose by the Govern- 
ment Grant Committee of the lloyal Society. ♦ 
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All experiments recorded in the present communication refer to the 500 c.c. 
spherical enclosure. 

The Pressure Gauges . — Two distinct gauges are used. The first measures the 
maximum pressure attained and in principle is similar to Bunsen’s original 
apparatus. A pistou lifts or dops not lift according to whether the explosive 
pressure does or does not rise above the pressure corresponding to the weight with 
which the piston is held down. In the present case, however, to diminish the 
inertia of the system, the weights ai*e replaced by a gaseous pressure acting on the 
opposite end of the piston. Tlie areas of the two piston heads being in the ratio of 
50 to 1, an explosive pressure of 500 atmospheres is exactly balanced by a gaseous 
pressure of 10 atmospheres acting on the other side of this equilibrium valve. To 
render the action of the apparatus as rapid as possible, the travel of the piston is 
limited by means of a micrometer screw to two or three thousandths of an inch. 
The piston, on coming in contact with this micrometer screw, closes an electric 
circuit communicating with an indicator. As an example of the method a series 
of observations are given in the table. 

I \Ri n 


No. of E\ [ initial Pressure 
periment in Atmospheres 


E\plosi\e 
Pie‘?sure in 
\tmospheres 


Ratio of Exjilo- 
j sive Pressure 
to Initial 
Pressure 


lofal 
Rosifluo 
per rent 


llosulue 
of H or O 
per rent. 


8 

42 O-j 

ilelow 

427 4 

Relow 

10 17 

1 51 

0 S4 

0 

11 

12 01 


424*4 


10*10 

1 395 

0 258 

H 

12 

42 14 


423 0 


10 05 

2 098 

— 

II 

10 

41 88 

Above 

421 1 

Abo\e 

10 01) 

1*602 

0 656 

0 

9 

12 02 


422 6 


10 05 

1*48 

0 90 

0 

(} 

42*53 


414 1 

„ 

9 71 

2 35 

1 50 

0 


The second measuring apparatus is in principle the same as the well-known 
steam-engine indicator. The ordinary spring is, however, replaced by a brass 
cylinder. The only motion which the piston can make is therefore that allowed by 
the elastic compression of the metal. The time period of the system has not yet 
been measured, but from the diagrams recorded, it is evidently below one five- 
thousandth of a second. The maximum motion of the piston is less than one 
thousandth of an inch. The motion of the piston, magnified to the desired extent 
by a special device, is photographed on the cylinder of a rapidly revolving 
chronograph. 

The scale of time on the indicator card thus obtained can be \aried from one 
hundredth of a second per millimetre to one live-thousandth of a second per 
millimetre. 

The Results obtained. — The records show a rapid initial rise of pressure, the 
rate decreasing as tlie temperature of dissociation is approached. It is intended 
to obtain a series of these indicator diagrams for initial pressures varying between 
10 and 200 atmospheres. 

Many years ago Bunsen found that a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen fired at 
atmospheric pressure gave an explosive pressure of 9*6 atmospheres. The present 
experiments show that this ratio is still substantially con ect up to initial pressures 
of 42 atmospheres, the ratio actually given by Table I. being 10*00. 

The ratio diminishes but slowly as the proportion of explosive gas to non- 
explosive gas decreases. A mixture of HjO and oxygen, containing hut 40 per 
cent, of explosive gas, still gives an explosive pressure of 319 atmospheres when 
fired at an initial pressure or 42 atmospheres, the ratio being therefore 7*6. 

Under the same conditions a mixture containing 28 7 per cent, of explosive gas 
gives a ratio of 6*16. Finally, a mixture containing only 12 per cent, of HgO is 
not explosive. 

As will h(‘ scon, even the few results that have as yet been obtained raise 
mny interesting questions, but with the limited data whicli as yet are available it 
would be lm^\ise to attempt any general discii‘‘‘‘ion of the results. 
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It is hoped, however, that before long a series of experiments will bo completed 
giving the necessary data for all mixtures of oxygon and hydrogen at all initial 
pressures between one atmosphere and 200 atmo'^piieres. 


0)1 the of Radialio)) (o TemperaUirc. 

Jin Dr. J. LAinfo:i, 

The key ti) this Hubjrcl la the priucijdo, a^rivod at independently by Ballbur 
Stewart and Kircdiholf about tho year 1857, that the coiiatitiition and intendty of 
the steady radiation iri an enclosure is delerinined by the temperature of the 
Hurrounding bodies, and involve.'^ no other element. It was pointed out by 
Stewart^ that if the enclosin-e contains a radiating and absorbing body wliich is 
put in motion, the temperature being uniform tlirouirliout, then the constitutions 
of the radiation in front of it and behind it will tliller on account of the Doppler 
ellect, so that there will bo a chance of gaining mechanical work in the restoration 
of a uniform stab*. There llm•^t ihii's he sonu' kind of tliermodynamic comptmsa- 
tion, which might arise Iroui adhereal friction, or from work required to produce 
the motion of tlie body against pressure exeitcnl by tho siiiTonnding radiation. 
The hypothesis of friction is now out of court in ultimate moh'cular physics ; 
while the thermodynamic hearing of a pressure produced by radiation has been 
developed by Dartoli and Boltzmann (Bb-Sl), and that of the Doppler ellect by 
Wien (181)3). 

Application of the Jhpplo' V)'ij)ciph\ --Th(' procediiro of Wien amounts to 
isolating a region of radiation within a perfectly reliecting oncloMiiv, and esti- 
mating the average shortening of tin* oonslitiient wave-lengths produced by a 
very slow shrinkage of its volume. 'J'he argument i^, howe\('r, much simplilied 
if the enclosure is taken to he s])herical and to remain so ; for it may then he 
easily shown that each individual undulation is bhorteued in tho same ratio as is 
the radius of th(‘ enclosure, f-o that the undulatory conlcmt remains similar to 
itself, with uniformly short en(*d wave-lengths, whether it is uiiirurmly didributed 
as regards direction or not, and whatever its < ou'^litutioii may be. But if there is 
a very small piece of a material radiator in tho eiiclosuri', the radiation initially 
inside will have been reduced by its ladiating and ah>orl)ing action to that cor- 
responding to its t«'mperature, *ln iliat case the shnnkage must ii‘taiu it always, 
at each stage of its transformation, in the coll^titlltion corre.sponding to some 
temperature. Otherwibo dilferences of tem])erature would he etlectively esta- 
blished between the varioU'^ constituents of the radiation in tho enclosure; tho^o 
could he permanent in the absence of inattnial bodies; hut if tho latter are 
present this would involve degradation of their energy, for which there is liere no 
room, because, on the princijdes of Stewart and Kirclihotf, the state corresponding 
to given energy and v’olume and temperature is deteriniiiato. Thus wi‘ infer tliat 
if the wave-lengths of the steady radiation corresponding to any one temperature 
are all altered in the same ratio, we obtain a distribution winch corresponds to 
some other temperature in every rt'spect except abM)liite intensities. 

l)i)’rct Tran>fo)'mation if Mcv/ianiral Juierptf into IZadiafionr — There is one 
point, however, that rewards examination. When uiidul.itions of any kind are 
reflected from an advancing wall, there is slightly more energy in the reflected 

' Tirit. Akxoc. Ri port, 1^71; cf also Rnojeh Rrit , art . ‘ Badintion ’ (1 S8fi), by Tait. 

* The present form of tins argument arose out of some remarks contributed by 
Professor TitzOerald, and by Mr. Allred Walker of Bradford, to the discussion on 
iliis paper. Mr. Walker poiiits out that by reflecting the radiation from a hot bodj", 
situated at the eentre of a wheel, by a ring of oblique vanes around its circum- 
ference, and ihen reversing its path by direct reflexion from a ring of fixed vanes 
outside the wheel, so us to return it into the source, its pressure may be (theoretically) 
utilised to drive the wheel, ami iti time to get up a high s])eeti if there is no load 
the thermodynamic compensation in this very intiTcst mg arrangement lies in tho 
lowering of the temperiiturc of tiie ^lart of the incident radiation that is not thus 
utilised. 

1900. 
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beam than there was in the incident beam, altiiough its length is shorter on 
account of th(* Doppler eflect. This* recpiires that the iiiidiilations must oppose a 
resistance to the advancing wall, and that the mechanical work required to push 
on the wall is directly transformed into undulatory energy, Jn fact, let ns con- 
sider the mechanism of the reflexion. Suppose the displacement in a directly 
incident wave- train, with velocity of propagation c, to be ^ a cos (wu - met ) ; that 
in the reflected train will be ^' = «'co.s + w/V/), wliere m' are deter- 
terniined by the condition that the total displacement is annulled at tlie advanc- 
ing reflector, becau'^e no disturbance penetrates beyond it ; ihoiefore when a = vty 

where u is its velocity, ^ o. Thus wo must have a' = — a, and m' = m ^ in 

C -I- V 

agreement wdtli the usual statement of the Doppler effect whc'ii r is small compared 
with c. Observe, in fact, that tlie direct and reflected wave-trains liave a system 
of nodes wliicli travel with velocity e, and that the moving reflector coincides 
with one of them. Now the velocities 0^\di and in these two trains are not 

equal. Their mean squares, on which the kinetic energy per unit length de])ends, 
are as to m'-. The potential energies per unit length depemd on the means of 
{d^jdxY and {d^'\d 1 )''^ oi course in the same ratio. Thus the energies 

per unit length in the direct and refh'cted trains are as to m'\ while tlie lengths 
of the trains are as m' to m ; hence their total energies are as 711 to m ' ; in other 
words the reflected train has received an accretion of energy equal to 1 —in'jtn of 
the incident energy, which can only hav’e come from mechanical work spent in push- 
ing on the reflector with its velocity v. The opposing pressure is thus in numerical 

magnitude the fraction of the density of the incident energy, which 

works out to be , of the intensity of the total undulatory energy, direct and 

reflected, that is in front of the reflector. 

When V is small compared with c, this agrees with Mav wellV law for the pressure* 
of radiation. I’hia case is also theoretically interesting, because in the apidication 
to jother-waves | is the displacement of Ihe ictlier elements whoso velocity d^^dt 
represents the magnetic force; so that here wc luive an acliuil case in which this 
vector I, hitherto introduced onh in the theoretical dynamics of electron-theoiy, 
is essential to a bare statement of the facts. Another remark hen* aris(‘s. It has 
been held that a beam of light is an irreversible agent, because tin* radiant pres- 
sure at the front of the beam has nothing to work against, and its work is there- 
fore degraded. Dut suppose it had a leliector moving with its own velocity c to 
work against ; our result shows that the pro'ssure vanishes and no work is clone. 
Thus that objection to the thermodynamic IrLatmeut of a single ray is not well 
founded. 

This generalisation of the theory of radiant pressure to all kinds of niidiilatory 
motion is based on the conservation of the energy. It remains to consider the 
mechanical origin of the pressure. In the special case of an unlimited stretched 
cord carrying transverse waves the advancing leflector may be a lamina, through 
a small hole in which the cord passes without friction: the cord is straight on one 
side of the lamina, and inclined on the other side* on account of the vibration ; and 
it is easily shown that the resultant of the tensions on the two sides provides a 
force acting on the lamina which, when avorngc*d, agrees with the general formula. 
In the* case of an extended medium with advancing trnnsverhe waves, which are 
reflected directly, the origin of the pressure is not so obvious, because there i.s not 
an obvious meclianisin for a reflector which would sweep ihe waves in front of it 
ns it advances. In the mthereal case we can, however, on the basis of electron- 
theory, imagine a constitution for a refb*ctor vvliich will turn hack the radiation on 
the same principle ns a metallic mirror totally reflects Hertzian weaves, and thus 
obtain an idea of bow the force acts. 

The case of direct incidence has here been treated for .eim])lieity : that of oblique 
incidence easily follows ; the expression for the pressure is reduced in the ratio of 
the square of the cosine of the angle of incidence. If we average up, after 
Boltzmann, for the natural radiation in an enclosure, which is incident equally at 
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all anpfles, wo find that the pressure exerted is one third of the total density of 
radiant energy. 

Adiahatics of an cnoJo^f^d of Radiation, and ve^nltimj Oenoral Lan'i^. — Now 

consider an enclosure of volume V containing radiant tmergy travollinpp indilFerently 
in all directions, and of total density K ; and let its volume be shrunk by S V. This 
requires mechanical ■work j E(W, which is changed into radiant energy : thus 

EV + .V ESV =- (E - §E)(V - aV), 

where E-aE is the new density at volume V -aV. This gives J EaV = VaE, or 
EocV-k 

As already e^xphiined, if the original st.itf* has the constitution as'reg-ards wave- 
lengths corresponding to a tem])erafure T, tlie new state must correspond to some 
other temperatuie T~aT. Thus wo cun gain work liy absorbing the radiation 
into the working substance of a thermal engine at the one temperature, and extract- 
ing it at the other; ua the proceas is reversible, we have by Carnot’s principle 

‘EaV/EV- -5T,r, 

so that Tcz: V“^ 

Thus EgcT‘, which is Siefan’s law for the relation of the aggregate natural 
radiation to the temper.it ure. 

Moreover the Dojipler principle has shown us that in the uniform shrinkage of 
a spherical enclosure the wave-lengths dimitiiali us the linear dimensions, and 
therefore ns V^, or inversely as T by the abo\e result. Thus in the radiations 
at dillerent temperatures, if the scale of wave-length in reduced inversely as the 
temperature the curves of cciistitutioii of the radiation become homologous, z'.c., 
their ordinates are all in the same ratio. This i.s Wu'ifs law. 

These relations show that tlio energy of the radiation corresponding to the 
i(*mperatur(‘ T, which lies ))(‘tween waie-huiirth ■? X and X + tSX, i-> ol* the form 
X 'f{XV)h\. The iinestigalion, theonUical (Wien, I’lanck, IJayleigli, I'tc.) and 
evperimeiilal (Luminor and Pi ing^htdm, PaNcheii, etc.) of tin' form of this fuiK’tion 
/'i8 j)erha]).s tlcj most liindamental and interesting problem now oiit'^taiiding in the 
general llieorv if the relation of radiation to tompeuiture. The 
relations on which this exjire.ssion is founded ha\e leen shown to bi in agieeniont 
Aiitli fact ; and it appears that the form c,c • - r('presents/\XT) over a wide 

rang<‘ of temperatun*. TMu'^e relations liave been derived, as usual, from a 
dynamical discussion of the oggi’t‘gate inten'^ity of radiation helong-iug to the 
temperature ; it may be shown that the saim* results, but nothing’ in addition, will 
be gained by iqiplymg the same })rinci])les to each constituent of range dX by 
itself, assigning to each its own temperature. 


6. On the Infrn-red if tho fiolar Sprctnim. Bi/V>T. S. P. Laxc.lev, F.R.S. 


BEPAKT.MENT OF ASTRONOMY. 

CitAiRjJAN: Dr. A. A. Common, F.IDS., F.R.A.S, 

FRTn.iV, SRPTFURFR 7 . 

The Chairman delivered the following Address: — 

It has been deeided to form a Department of Astronomy under Section A, and I 
have been reqiu'sted to give an Address on the occasion. In looking up the 
records of the llritish Association to see wliat position Astronomy lias occupied, I 
was delighted to find, in tlie very brst volume, ‘A Report on the Progress of 
Aslrouomy during the Present Century,’ made by the late ISir George Airy, so 

U U 3 
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many years our Astronomer Royal, and at that time Phimian Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge. This report, made at the second meeting of the 
Association, describes, in a most intere'.ting manner, the progress that was made 
during the first third of the century, and we can gather iroin it the slate of 
astronomical matters at that timt'. The thought naturally occurn'd to nu* to give 
a report, on the same lines, to the end of this eentiirv, but a little consideration 
showed that it was impossible in the limited lime at iny di-^posal to gl\e more 
than a bare outline ol’ tlie progn‘ss iuad(‘. 

At the tinn* this report was \vrilleii we miysiv, iii a general way, tliat tlie 
astronomy of that day conem’iied itself Avitli the position of the heavenly bodies 
only, and, except for the greater jireeision of observation resulting from bettm* 
iustrnments and tlie larger number of observatories at work, this, the gra\itational 
side of astronomy, remains much as it was in Airy’s time. 

What has been aptly called tlie New or Physical Astronomy did not tli<^n 
exist. I propose to brielly compare tlie state of things thmi existing with tin* 
present state of the science, without dealing very pnriicnlarly with tin* \arious 
causes operating to produce tlie cliangi* ; to allude bru'lly to the new' astronomy; 
and to speak rather fully about astronomical instruments generally, and uf the 
lines on wdiich it is most probable future de\eloj)uients >yill be made. 

In this report^ we find that at the beginning of tin* ci'iitury the Greomvich 
Observatory w'as the only one in which observations w'(‘r<' made on a rf‘gular 
system. The thirty-six stars selected by Dr. Alaskelyne, and the sun and moon, 
were observed on the meridian with great regularity, the planets \erv rarely and 
only at particular parts of their orbits ; small stars, or stars not included in the 
thirty-six, were seldom observed. 

This state of alfair^ was no doubt gri'atly improved at the epoch of the report, 
but it contrasts strongly w'itti the present work at ClivHnwieli, where 5,000 stars 
were observed in 181)0, in addition to the astrograplue, s,)L‘Ctroscopic, imignetic, 
meteorological, and other w’oik. 

Many ob'crsato. les, of great import anee sinei', weiealoiit tiuit time founded, 
those at Cambridge, C<i])e of (t lod 11 )p*, and I’ar.im itt'i li i\ iiig )U'«l been ^'ailed. 
A li.-'t is given of the jiublic ob^crvit »ri( s ihini existing, w illi tin* remark that the 
author is ‘ uuaw'dre that th< re is un> public obbjr\,itojy lu America, tlenigh thfue 
are,’ he says, ‘some able obM-iwers.’ 

The progress made since tluMi i> truly remarkable. The (Irhl jiubllc ob'^erva- 
tory in America w'as founded about tin* middle f)f the century, and n )\v public 
and private ob'ervatorien number about 150, wdiile the instrumental tquipment is 
in many cases superior to that of any other country. T’Ik* ])rophetle opinion of 
Airy about American ob'^erver'» lui.s been fully borne out. The di'^eovi‘ry of tw’o 
satellites to Mars by Hall in 1S77, of a tiflli satellite to .Jupiter liy Jkirnard in 
1802, and tlie discovery of Ilyjierion by Bond, simultaneously willi Lassell, in 
1848, are notable acbievemoTit<s. 

The enormous amount of work turned out by tlie Harvard Obsi'rvatory and its 
branches in South America, all the pliotographic and spectroscopic work carriiM 
out by many ditferent astronomer'^, and the new lines of research initiated show 
an amount of enthusiasoi not exc(d led by any other country. A greater ])ortic)ii 
of the astronomical work in America has been on the lini's of the new astionomv, 
but the old astronomy has not been at all neglected. In this branch pact* has 
been kept with other countries. 

From this report we gatht*r that the mural quadrant at most of the ohserva- 
tories v.'^as about to be replaced by the divided circle. Trougliton bad p(*rfecced a 
method of dividing circles, which, as the author says, ‘may bo considered as 
the greatest improvemt*nt ever made in the art of inslittment making.’ 

Two refractors of 11 and 12 iuclu's aperture bad just been imported into 
this coiiiilry ; clockwork tor driving ha«l b*eu applied lo the 1) »rpat and Paris 
epiatonals, but the author had not seen either in a state of action. 

The m*thoi of mounting iii'jtrameiiLs adopted by the Germans was rather 


‘ Urif. A me. n>*pOd‘t, 18R-r2, p. 125, 
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severely criticised by the author, tho fjenera! princi])le of their mountings being 
‘ telescopes are ahvavs supported at the middle, not at the ends.’ 

‘ ICvcry part is, if pos^jhlj^j Mi])ported by countci^xu-c^.’ 

‘To these principles everything is sacrjficcd. h'or jr}slanee, in an (‘‘piatoi'ial 
the polar axis is to he sn])ported in the middle by a counterpoise. ’I'liis not only 
makes the instrument weak (as the axis must be single), hut also introduces some 
inconvenience into the ii'^i* of it. The telescope is on one side of tlie axis ; on the 
other side is a counterpoise. Each end of the telescope has a counterpoise. A 
telescope thus mounted must, I should think, bo very liable to tremor. If a 
person who is no mechanic and who has not u^-ed one of these instruments may 
presume to give an ojiinion, 1 should say that the Germans have matle no im- 
provement in instruments except in the excellence of the workmanship.’ 

1 have no doulit tiiat this qnistion had often occupied Airy’s mind, for in tlie 
Northurrihi'rland Equatorial Telescope which he dt*signed sjiortly after for Cam- 
bridg(‘ lie adopted what lias Ix'cn called the English feinii of mounting, Avhere the 
teh’Si!ope is supported liy a ])i\ot at each side, and a long polar axi> is supported at 
each eixl. ’I'lns tidescope is in working order at the present lime at (’ambridge. 

When he birame A'^troiKnuer Ihual h(‘ usixl the same design for an hat was for 
many Nears the great eipuitorial at (TieeiiNMch, llioiigh the Nvnoden upiights lorm- 
inu the ])olar axis \N<*re in the < i reeiiNvndi tel(“*cope leplaced In iron It says much 
for the excellence of the de.>ign and w orkmansliip of tltis mountings, designed as it 
Nvas for an object gla.'-s of about 1.‘) inclu's (liametm*, when we liiid the present 
Astronomer lloNal, Mr. Ghri'^tie. has used it to carry a telescope of inches 
aperture, and lliat it does this perfectly. 

Notw'itiistanding the greatm* steadiness of the English form of mounting, 
the German iovm has been adopted geneially lor tho mouutiDg of the large 
refractors recently made. 

There is much interesting matter in this report of an hi-'torical character. 

As 1 liaNe alrt'a iy said, tlie new astronomy, as nno know it, did not exist, but 
in a report ^ on optics, in the same Nolume, liy 8ir Dun id JlreNvster, w’e find that 
spectrum annlvsisw^as then occupying attention, and the last paragraph of this 
report is well worth quoting : ‘ JJut Nvhatever hypotliesia be destined to embrace 
and explain this class of phenomena, the fact which I ha\o mentioned opens an 
cxtiMidve held of inquiry. By the aid of tho gaseous absorbent we may study 
with tho minutest accuracy tho action of the elements of mntevial bodies in all 
their variety of comhiiiathns, upon deiiniti* and easily recognised rays of light, 
and we may discover curious analogies betw’een their allinities and those Nvhich 
produce the lixed lines in the spectra of the .stars. The apparatus, however, which 
is requisite to carry on siicli inquiries with success caiiiioL be procured by indivi- 
duals, and cannot even be used in ordinary apartments. Lenses of large diameter, 
accurate heliostats, and telescopes of large apeituie are abudutely uoees.sary for 
this purpose; but with such auxiliaries it Nvould be ea'^y to construct optical com- 
binations, by which the defective rays in the spectra of all the, fixed stars doNvn to 
the fr/i/// magnitude might he ohser\ed, and by Nvhich nvc might study tho effects 
of the very combustion Nvliich lights up tho suns of other syslcuus.’ 

Brewster’s words are almost prophetic, and it Nvould almost ap])car as if ho 
unknowingly held the key t») the elucidation of the spectrum lines, for it Nvas not 
until 1851) that Kirchhoir’s dhcovery of lh<* true oiig-in of tho dark lines Nvas made. 

Fraunhofer was tho llrst to observe the spectra of the planets and the stars, and 
to notice the different types of stellar spectra. In 1817 he recorded the spectrum 
of Venus and Sirius, nud later, in lS2.‘k h(» described the sjiectrum of Mars; also 
Castor, Pollux, Capelin, Betelgeux, and Procyoii. 

Erauuhofer, Lamout, Donati, IJrewstev, Stoki'S, (Jladstono, and others 
carried on thiur researches at a time when the principles of s])ectrum analysis 
WM*re unknown, but immediately upon Kiieliboffs disco\ery great interest was 
aw’akened. 

With spectrum nnaly.Ms thus established, aided as it Nvas later by the greater 
development of photography, the new astronomy was liruily established, 

' J/rit. 4sm\ Jlejj., 1831-32, p. 303 
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The memorable results arrived at by Kirclihofl* were no sooner published than 
they were accepted without dis'^cnt. The works of Stokes, Foucault, and Angstrom 
at that period were all sugget'livo of the truth, but do not mark an epoch of 
discovery. 

Astronomical spectroscopy divided itself naturally into two main brandies, the 
one of the sun, the other of tlu* stars, each having its many ollshoots. I shall just 
mention a few points relating to each. ^J’he dark lines in the solar spectrum had 
already been mapped by Fraunhofer, and now it only iiec'ded better instruments 
and the application of laboratory spectra with Kirchhoira principle to advance this 
work still further. 

Fraunhofer had already pointed out the way in using gratings, and these were 
further improved by Nobert and UiitlimTiird. 

KirchhofV’s Map of the Solar Spectrum, published in 18(51-02, was the most 
complete up to tint time ; but the scale of reference adopted by liim waSoan arbi- 
trary one, so that it was not long before this w’aa improved upon. Angstrom 
published in 18(58 liis map of the ‘Normal Solar Spectrum,’ adopting the natural 
scale of wave-lengths for reference, and this remained in use until quite recent 
times. 

The increased accuracy in the ruling of gratings by Tliitherfiird materially im- 
proved the elliciency of the solar s])ectroscopo, hut it was not until Professor 
Kowland’s invention of the conca\e grating that this work gained any decisi\o 
impetus. The maps (first published in 1885) and tables (published in the 3 ears 
18‘JG-98) of the lines of the solar spectrum aie now almost universally accepted 
and adopted as a standard of reference. These tables alone record about 10,000 
lines in the spectrum of the sun, which is in marked contrast to tin' number 7 
recorded by AVollaston at the bc'ginning of the century (1802). Ciood woik in the 
production of maps lias also been doin' in this country by Higg.^. 

Michelsoii lias also recently iinented a new form of spectro'^copo called the 
^ Echelon,’ ^ in wdiich a grating with a relativel\ small number of hues is employ ed, 
the dispersion necpssiry for modern woik being obtained by using a high order 
(say the luindrodlh) into which most of the light has been concemt rated. 

Jleiides lines recorded in the visual and iiltra-\iolet portions of the solar spec- 
trum, maps have been made of the liiK's in the infra-red, the most important being 
that of Langley’s, published in 1804, prepared by the use of his ‘ bolometer.’ 
Good work had, however, been done in this direction preNiousl^' by Jlecquerel, 
Lamansky, and Abney ; the lu.st, indeed, succeeded even in photographing a part 
of it. 

The recording of the Fraunhofer lines in th<* solar spectrum is not all, however. 
Tlie application of the spectro.scope to tlie sun has several (‘poch-marking events 
attached to it, notably those of proving the solar character of the ])roinineiie<‘S and 
corona, the rendcrini> visible of tlie prominences without the aid of an eclipse by 
the discovery of Lockyer and Janssen in 18(58, the photography of the prominences 
both round the limb and tho'=>e projected on the solar disc by the invention of the 
speclro- heliograph h^* llnle and Deslaiidre.s in I8J)0. 

Success has not vet favoured the man\" atteinjits to photogra])h the corona 
without an eclipse by specfro'-copic means ; but even non' ibis problem is being 
attacked by Deslaiidrea ^v^tb the employment of the calorific ra>'S 

Spectroscopic w'ork on the suii has led to the discovery of many hundreds of 
dark lines, the counterparts of which it has not j'et been pos.-^ible to produce on the 
earth. 

Ilut besides those unknown substances which reveal their jiresence by dark 
lines, there were two others discovered, which showed themselves only by bright 
lines, the one in the chromosphere, to which the name of Helium was given, and 
the other in the corona, to which the name of Coronium was applied. 

The former was, however, identified terrestrially by Itamsay in 1895, though 
the latter is still undetermined. The revision of its wave-length, brought about 
by the observations of the eclipse of 1808, may, liowever, resull in this element 
being transferred from the unknown to the known in tlie near future. 

* Ast, Phys, Journ.f vol. viii. 1898, p, 37, 
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The study of stellar spectra was taken up by ITuprf^ins, Hutherfurd, and Secchi. 
Kutherfurd ^ published in 18(32 his results upon a number of stars, and suorgested 
a rough classification of the white and ;^ellow stars ; but Secchi deserves the high 
credit of introducing the first systematic diHerentiation of the stars according to 
their spectra, luj having b('gun a spectroscopic survey of the heavens for the purposes 
of classification,- whilst Huggins devoted himself to the thorough analysis of the 
spectra of a few stars. 

The ini roducl ion of photography marks another epoch in the study of stellar 
spectra. Sir William J Juggins applied photography as early as 18G;j,-'*and secured 
an impression of the sped rum of Sirius, but nearly another decade elap.«ed before 
Professor IF. l)ra])er ‘ took a photograph of the spectrum of Vega in lS72, which 
was the first to record any liiu's. With the introduction of dry plates this branch 
of the now astronomy received another impetus, and the catalogues of stellar 
spectra have now become numerous. Among them may he mentioned those of 
Harvard (Jollege, Potsdam, Tiockyer, McClean, and Huggins. The I)rap(‘r 
Catalogue"* of the Harvard C^olloge, which is a spectroscopic Hurchmusterung, 
alone contains the spectra of stars down to the 7-8 magnitudes, and this has 

further be(‘ii extended by work at 7\.reqiiipa, whilst Vogel and Muller of Potsdam*' 
made a spectroscopic survey of the stars down to tho 7*5 magnitude between —1° 
and + 20° declination. This has again been supplemented by Scheiner^ Unter- 
Bucliungen liber di(‘ Spectra der helleren Sterne'), and by Vogel and Wilsing 
(‘ Untersucliungen uher dn* Spectra von 52S Sternen ’). Lockyer '* in 181)2 published 
a aeries of largt'-scale photograjdis of the brighter stars, and more recently 
McClean luis com])lotod a spectroscopic survey of the stars of bolli hemispheres 
down to the 8.J magnitude. For Iluj study and investigation of special types of 
stars, the researches ot Huner on tin' red stars made at I'psala, and those 
of Ke('ler aiul Cam])hell on the bright line stars made at the Lick Observatory, 
deserve mention. For the st udy of st(‘llar spectra the use of prisms in slit or 
objective priMii S]>c‘ctroscopes lias predominated, thougli more recently the use of 
specially ruled gratings has been attended by some d(‘groe of success at the Yerkes 
Observatory. 

♦Several new stars have also been discovered by tlieir spectra by Pickering in 
his routine work of charting the spectra of tlie stars in ditlerent portions of the 
sky. The photographic plate containing tlicir peculiar spectra was, liowev'or, not 
examined in many ca'»t‘s until the star had died down again. 

Spectrum anal^ sis also opened up another field of inquiry, vi/., that of the 
motion of the stars in the line of sight, based on the process of reasoning due to 
Dojipler, and accordingly named Doppler’s Principle." 

Tlie observatories of (Tieenwich and Potsdam were among the first to apply 
tliis to the stars, and more recently Camphell at Lick, Newall at Cambridge, and 
DelopoFky at Pulkowa ha\e made use of the same principle with enormous 
success. 

It was also discovered that there are certain classes of stars having a large 
component Aelocity in the line of sight, which <*hanges its direction from time to 
time', and in many siicli ca'-es orbital motion has been proven, as in the case of 
Algol. 

Another class of binary stars has also been discovered spectroscopically and 
ex])hiined by l)op])ler’.s principle. 1 refer to the stars kno\sn as spectroscopic 
binaries, in which the spectrum lines of one luminous source reciprocate over those 

’ Am. Jounh , vol. xxxv. T-?()2, p. 77. - Comptes Jtendus^ t. Ivii. 1853. 

'* r/til. Tram., 18G4, ]h 128. 

‘ Am. Joiirn. of Snc. and , vol. xviii. 1870, ]>. 121. 

•’ Annah Ifarvard Fh//, vol. xx\ii. ISOO. 

" Astro- Ohs. zn Potsdam, ^ol. in. 1882-83. 

' Th\d., vol. vii. 1805. ** Ihtd., vol. xii. 1800. 

” Phil. Trans., vol. clxxxiv. A, 1803. 

Phil. Trans., vol. cxci. A, 18‘.»8. 

" * Ueber das farbigo Licht der Doppelstcrnc,' . . . Ahhandl. dn' K. Pohmischn^, 
Oes. d. Wiss. V. Folgc, 2. lid. 1843. 
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from Iho otlicr source of light, according as ono is moving towards cr away from 
the earth. This displacement of the spectrum lines led to the discovery of the 
duplicity of Aurigte, and ^ Ursfe Ma jori'^ by Pickering. ‘ 

Several other such stais ha\e now been detected, notably 3 Lyrre, and 
lastly Capella, discovered independently by Campbell ^ at Lick, and Newall ^ at 
Cambridge. 

The progress of the new astronom\ is so closely bound up with that of photo- 
graphy that I shall hrielly call to mind some of the many achievements in which 
photography has aided the astronomer. 

Daguerre’s invention in IKjD was almost immediately tried with the snn and 
moon, J. AV. Draper and the two Jlonds in America, Warren do la Hue in this 
country, and Foucault and Fizeau in France, being among the pioneers of celestial 
photography ; hut no real progress seems to ha\e been made until after tlie intro- 
duction of llie collodion process. Sir John Ilerschel in 1847 suggested the daily 
self-registration of the sun-spots to supersede drawings ; and in 18 »j 7 the De la Hue 
photo-heliograph was installed at Kew. Fi’om 187)8-72 a daily record was main- 
tained by the Kew photo-heliograph, when the work was discontinued. Since 
3873 the Kew series has been coTitinued at (iro(‘m\ich, whicli is supplemented by 
pictures from Debra Dun in India and from Mam itin^*. The standard size of the 
sun’s disc on these photographs has now been for many years 8 inche^^, though for 
some time a 12-incli series was kept up. 

The tirst recorded endeavour to employ jdiotography for eclipse work dates back 
to ]8oI, when Derowsky obtained a daguerreotype of tlie solar prominences during 
the total eclipse. From that date nearly c'very total eclipse of the sun has been 
studied by the aid of photography. 

In 1800 the lirst regularly planned attack on the prnhlem by means of photo- 
gi’aphy was made, when De la Hue and 8ecchl successfully photographed the ])ro- 
minences and traces of the corona, but it was not until 1809 that Professor tSteidieii 
Alexander obtained the first good photogrnph of the corona. 

In recent } ears, from 185)3 up to the total eclipse whicli occurred last May, 
photography has been employed to sc'cuie large-scale pictures of the corona. 
These were inaugurated in 1803 by Protestor 8chaeheile, who secured a 4-incIi 
picture of the eclipsed sun in Chili : these have been (‘xceeded by Professor Langley, 
who obtained a 16-iiich picture of the corona in Nortli Carolina dining the eclipse 
of May 1000. 

Photography al«o supplied the key to the question of the prominences and 
corona being solar appendages, for pictures of the eclipse sun taken in Spain in 1800 
terminated this dispute with regard to t ho pi ominences, and finally to thft corona in 

In 187/5, in addition to photogiaphiiig the corona, attempts w'ere made to 
photograph its spectrum, and at every eclipse since then the sensitised plate has 
been used to record both the spectrum of llio clironiosphere and the corona. The 
spectrum of the lower lasers of tlie clirnniospluTe was first successfully photo- 
graphed during the total echp-se of 1890 in Kova Zonibla by Mr. Sliackleton, though 
seen by Young as early as 1870, and a new value ^^a'> giien to the Avavc'-hmgth of 
the coronal line (wrongly mapped by Young in 38tj9) from photographs taken by 
Mr. Fowler during the eclipse of 1898 (India). 

Lunar photogi'apliy has occupied the attention of various physicists from time 
to time, and when Daguerre’s ]>rocee8 was first emmeinted, Arago proposed that 
the lunar surface should bo studied by means of the photographically produced 
images. In 1840 Dr. Draper succeeded in impressing a daguerreotype plate with a 
lunar image by the aid of a b-ineb refractor. The earliest lunar photographs, hoiv- 
ever, shown in Fngland W’ere due to Professor Bond, of the United States. ILeso 
he exhibited at the Great Fxijibition in 18.01. Dancer, tlu‘ optician, of Manchester, 
was perhaps the first ICnglishman who secured lunar images, but they wore of 
small size.*^ 

Another skilful obstTver was Crookes, wdio obtained images of 2 inches 

* Am. Jovr. (.1), .*19, p. 4(1 (1890). * Aniro-Phys. Jour., vol. x. j). 177. 

® Monthly Notices, vol. lx, p. 2 (1899). ^ Abney, Vliotogvaj^hy, 
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diameter with an 8-inch refractor of the Liverpool Olxservatory. In 18o2 De la 
Luo hefran experimenting^ in lunar photography. He employed "a reflector of some 
30 feet focal length and about lo inches diameter. A very complete account of 
his methods is given in a paper read before the British Asf.ef iation. ]\Ir. lluther- 
fiird at n later date having tried an Ili-incL refractor, and also a 1. ‘3-inch reflector, 
finally constructed a photographic refracting telescope, and produced some of the 
finest pictures of the moon that were ever taken until recent years. Also Henry- 
Draper’s picture of the moon taken Septemher 3, 18(33, rt'mained unsurpassed for 
a quarter of a century. 

Admirable photographs of the lunar surface have been published in recent years 
by the Tiick Obser-^atnry and others. T myself devoted considerable attention to 
this subiect al one time. Dhotographs surpassing anything before attempted were 
published in ]80(3-0i) by .MM. l^oowy and Ihiisoux, taken with the Equatorial 
Coude of the Paris Observatory. 

Star prints were lirst securcil al Har\ard College, under the dircetion of W. (\ 
Bond, in 1850 ; and his son, (1. P. Bond, made in 1S57 a most promising start with 
double-star measurements on st'iisitne plates, his subject being the well-known 
pair in the tail of theOn'nt Bear. The competence of the photographic method to 
meet the stringent requirements of eva'*t a'^tronomy was still more decisively 
shown in 18(50 by Dr. Clould's determination from his plaies of nearly fifty stars 
in the J*leiades. Tln ir comparison with Bessid’s places for tin* same objects 
proved that tlici lapse of a score of years had made no diirerence in the configura- 
tion of tliat immemorial cluster; and Prof'ssor Jacoby’s recent measures of 
Butherfurd’s photographs taken in 1872 and 187 1 enforce the same conclusion. 

The iibo^e facts are so forcible that no wonder that at the Astrophotographic 
C’oiigress held in Paris in 1887 it was decid(*d to make a photograpliic survey of 
the lieavens, and now ciglitoeii photograjdiic teU scopes of 13 inches apiTturo are in 
operation in various parts of world, for the purpose of preparing: the international 
Rstrograpbic chart, and it was hoped that the catalogue plates would be completed 
by BK)0. 

l^liotography has been applied so .assiduously to the di'-covi'ry of minor planets 
that something like 450 are now known, the most noteworthy, perhaps, as 
regards utility being the discovmy of Eros (433) in 185)8 by Herr AVitt at the 
Observatory Urania, near Berlin. 

AVith regard to the application of photography to recording the form of various 
nehulm, it is interesting to quote a passage from Dick’s ^ Bractical Astronomer,* 
published in 1845, as opposed to Ilerschel’s opinion that the photography of a 
nebula would never be impossible. 

'It might, perhaps, be considered as beyond the bounds of probability to expect 
that even the distant nebula' might thus be fixed, and a delineation of their objects 
produced, ^^hich shall be capable of being magnitiod by microscopes. But we 
ought to consider that the art is only in it.s infancy, and that plates of a more 
delicate nature than those hitherto used may yet be prepared, and that other 
properties of light may yet he disco\<Ted, which shall facilitate such designs. For 
we ought now to set no boundaries to the discoverit's of science, and to the 
practical applications of scientific di.scovory, which genius and art may accomplish.* 

It was not, however, until 1880 that Draper first photographed the Orion 
Nebula, and later by three years I succei'ded in doing the same thing with an 
exposure of only til irty-se^en minutes. In December 1885 the brothers Henry by 
the aid of photography found that the l*Jeiades were involved in a nohula, part of 
wdiich, however, had been seen by myself * with my 3-foot reflector in February 
1880, and later, February 1880, it was also partly discerned at Fulkowa with 
the 30-mcli refractor then newly erected. 

Still more indjiilosity was shown by l>r. Boberts’s pliotograpbs,'-’ taken -with hia 
20-incb reflector in October and I )ecember 1 880, ■when the whole western side of the 
group was shown to be in\olvcd in a vast nebula, ■whilst a later photograph taken 
by MM. Henry early in 1888 show’cd that practically the whole of the group was 
a shoal of nebulous matter. 

» ^JontMy Notices, vol. xl. p. 37C. * Monthly Notices, vol. xlvii. p. 24. 
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In 1881 Draper and Janssen recorded the comet of that year hy photography. 

Huggins ^ succeeded in photographing a part of the spectrum of the same 
object, (Tehbntt’s Comet 18.S1 , II.) on June iil, and the Frauiiholer lines were amongst 
the photographic impres'iions, thus deraoikstratiiig that at least a pait of the 
continuous spectrum is due to reflected sunlight. Ho albo secured a similar 
result from Comet ’Wells.- 

I propose to consider the question of the lelo=cope on the following lines : 
(1) The refractor and reflector from their inception to their ])rescnt state. (2) The 
various modifications and impro\cim‘nts that have b(*en made in mounting- these 
instruments, and (tJ) the instrument that has hetui lately introduced hy a com- 
hination of the two, refractor and reflector, a striking example of which e.vists now 
at the Paris hXliihition. 

At a meeting of tin' Dritish Association held nearly half a century ago (1852) 
(Belfast) Sir l)a^id Biew&ter showed a plate of rock crystal work(‘d in the form 
of a lens which had been rec(mtly found in Is’ineveh. Sir David Brewster asserted 
that this lens had b('eii destined for optical purpose-^, and tliat it never was a dress 
ornament. 

That the ancients were acquainted with the powers of a magnifying lens 
may be inferred from the delicacy and minuteness of tlie incised work on their 
seals and intaglios, which coidd only have been done by an eye aiderl by a lens of 
some sort. 

There is, how-ever, no direct evidence that the ancients w'erc' really acquainted 
with the refracting telescope, though Aristotle speaks of the tubes through which 
the ancients observed distant objects, and compares tbeir effect to that of a "well 
from the bottom of which th(‘ stars mav he seen in daylight.*^ As an historical fact 
without any equivocations, how^ever, there is no seiious doubt that the telescope 
was invented in Holland. 

The honour of being tlie originator has been claimed for three men, each of 
whom has had his parll.^'ans. Their names an* Mctius, Lippc'rshey, and Janssen. 

Galileo liiinself says that it was through hearing tluit sonu* one in France or 
Holland had mjide an instrument wliich magnified dit-tant objects that he was led 
to inquire how sucU a result could be obtained. 

The first publisher of a result or disco\erv, supposing such discovery to bo 
honestly his own, ranks as the fir»t inientor, and there is little doubt that Galileo 
was the first to show the world how to make a telescope. His first telescope was 
made whilst on a vi.*it to V(‘nice, and ho there exhibited a telescope ma^nift/iyu/ 
tfivee iwiesi •. this was in May 1 GOO. Later telescopes wdiicli emanated from the 
hands of Galileo niagnitied successively^ four, seven, and thirty times. This latter 
number he ne^ er exceeded. 

Greater magnifying power w’as not attained until Kepler explained tlie theory 
and some of the advantages of a telescope made of two coniex lenses in his 
Ccitoplrivs {IQW). The first person to actually apply this to the telescope w as 
Father Scheiiier, who describes it in his Jiosa Uri^ina (IGiiO), and Wm. (Jascoigne 
was the first to appreeiato practically the chief advantages by bis invention of the 
micrometer and application of telescopic siglits to instruments of precision. 

It was, how-ever, not until about the middle of the sevimteeiith century that 
Kepler’s telescope cnmc to be nearly uni\trsal, and then chiefly because its fiedd 
of \iow exceeded that of the Galilean. 

The first pow'erful telescopes were made hy Huygheii«, and with one of these 
he discovered Titan (Saturn’s brightest satellite); his telescopes magnified from 
forty-eight to ninety-two times, w’eni about 2 \ inches api'rturc, with focal lengths 
ranging from 13 to 33 feet. By the aid of these he gave the first explanation of 
Saturn’s ring, which he published in 1 G50. 

Huyghens also states that he made object-glasses of 170 feet and 210 feet focal 
length ; also one 300 feet long, but wdiicli magnified only GOO time's; he aho 
presented one of 123 feet to the Royal Sisociety of London. 

* jPrcc. Soo., vol. xxxii. No. 21.3. ^ 7?c^. Brti. Assoo., 1882, p. 412. 

® I^r Gen. Anlmalhim^ lib. v, '* Newcomb’s Astnmomy, p. 108. 
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Auzout states that the best telescopes of (^ampaoi at Eome magnified 
160 times, and were of 17 feet focal length. He himself is said to have made 
telescopes of from .‘JOO to COO feet focus, but it is im]>robabl(‘ that they were (^ver 
put to practical use. Cassini discovered Snturii’a fifth satellite (llhea) in 1672, 
with a telescope made by Campani, magnifying about 160 tim(‘s, whilst later, in 
1684, he added the third and fourth satellites of the same planet to the list of his 
discoveries. 

Although these telescopes were unwieldy, Bradley, with his usual persistency, 
actually determined the diameter of Venus in 1722 with a tele-cope of 212 feet 
focal h'ligth. 

With such cumbersome instruments many devices were invented of pointing 
those aerial teleacopex, as they \\er(‘ termed, to various parts of the shy. Iluygbens 
contrived som(‘ ingmiions arrangements for this purpose, and al.^o for adjusting and 
centreing tlie eyepiece, the object-glass and eyepiece being connected by a long 
braced rod. 

It was not, however, until Dollond’s invention of the achromatic object-glass 
in 1767-68 that the refracting telescope 'v\as materially im])ro\ed, and even then 
tlio diilieulty of obtaining large hloehs of glass free fiom strim limited the telescope 
as regards aperture, for e\en at the dnt“ of Airy’s report we have seen that 
12 inches was about the maximum aperture for an objt^ct-glass. 

l’h(‘ work of improving glass dates back to 1784, when Guinand began 
e\p(>rimentiiig witli the nianufactuie of optical flint glass. 

Tie coiivt'yed his secrets to the firm of Fraunhofer and Ftzschneider, whom he 
joined in 1806, and during th(‘ period he was there they made the 0'6 inches 
object-glass for the Dorpat telescope. 

Merz and Madlcr, tlie succe‘-sors of Fraunhoror, carried out successfully the 
methods handed down to them by Guinand and Fraunbobo’. 

Guinand commiuiicat('d bis seerets to his family before bis death in 1826, and 
they entered into partnership with Bontemps. The lat tin* afterwards joined tlu‘ 
firm of ( ’ll ance Bros., of Birmingham, and so some of Guinand’s work came to 
England. 

At the present day M^f. Feil, of Paris, who are direct descendants of 
Guinand and IMessrs. Chance Bros., of Birmingham, are the best known manu- 
facturers of large discs of optical glass. 

It is related in history that Ptolemy Euergete.s had caused t(^ he erected on a 
lighthouse at Alexandria a piece of apparatus for discovering vessels a long way 
oif ; it has also been maintained that the instrument eited was a concn\e retieeting 
mirror, and it is ])ossihl(‘ to observe with the naked (*y«* images formed by a 
concavi' mirror, and that such images are very bright. 

Also the Homans 'were well acquainted Avith the concentrating poAver of con- 
cave mirrors, using tliem as burning mirrors, as they Avere called. The lirst 
application of an e\e Icnis to the image formed by reflection from a concave mirror 
ajipears to have been made by Father Ziicchi, an Italian Jesuit. Ilia work was 
published in 1662, though it aiqu'ars lie employed such an instriiinent as early ns 
1(>16. Th(‘ priority, hoAvoAer, of describing, if not making, a practical reflecting 
telescope bidongs to Gregory, Avlio, in his ‘ Uptica Fromota,’ 1666, discusses the 
forms of images of objects ])roducod by inirnns. He Avas well aAvare of the 
failure of all attem])ts to perfect telescopes by using lenses of A’arlous curvature, 
and proposed the form of retb>etiiig tidoscope Avhich hears his name. 

NoAvton, however, was the first to construct a refleeting telescope, and Avith it 
he could see Jupiter’s satellites, &c. Encouraged bv this he made another of 
6.^ inches focal length, which magnified thirty-eight times, and this he presented 
to the Eoyal Society on the day of his election to the Society in 1671. 

To Newton we owe also the idea of employing pitch, used in tlie working of 
the surfaces. 

A third form of telescope was invented by Cassegrain in 1672. He substituted 
a small Comdex mirror for the concave mirror in Gregory’s form, and thus renden d 
the telescope a little shorter. 

yjiopt also, from 1760-1708, displayed uncommon ahilit^^ in the manufacture of 
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reflecting: teleecopes, and w^ncceeded in fyhinp: true parabolic and elliptic figures to 
his specula, besides obtaining a high degree of polish upon them. In Short’s first 
telescopes the specula were of glass, as suggested by Gregory, but it was not until 
after Liebig’s discovery of the process of depositing a film ot metallic silver upon 
a glass surface from a salt in solution that glass specula became almost univeisal, 
and thus replaced the metallic ones of earlier times. 

Shortly after the announcement of Liebig’s disco^e^v SteinheiP — and later, 
independently, Foucault - — proposed to employ glass for the specula of tele- 
scopes, and, as is well Iviumii, this is done in all the large reflectors of to-day. 

1 now propo'^e to di'iil with the various steps in the development of the 
telescope, which have resulted in the three forms that I lake as examples of the 
highest development at the present time. These are the Yerkes telescope at 
Chicago, my own 5-foot reflector, and the telescope reccmtly erected at tlie Paris 
Exhibition, dealing not only with the mountings, hut with the principles of con- 
struction of each. When the telescope was first used all could he seen by holding 
it in the hand. As the inagnifung power increased some kind of support would 
become absolutely uecessary, and tliis would take the form c'f the altitude and 
azimuth stand, and the uu'tion of the hea\enly bodies would doubtless suggest the 
parallactic or equatorial mo\emeut, by whicli the tele'-cope follow’^ed the object 
by one movement of an axis placid parallel to the pole. This did not come, 
however, immediately. The long-focus telo'*co}H*s of which I have spoken w^ere 
sometimes used with a tube, but more often tlie object-glass was mounted in a 
long cell and suspended from the top of a pole, at tlie right height to be in a line 
between the observer and the object to be looked at ; and it was so anauged that 
by means of a cord it could be jjrought into a fairly correct position. Notwith- 
standing the extreme awkwardiiesa of this arrangement most excellent obseiwalious 
were made in the se\eiileenth century by the users of these telescopes. Then the 
achromatic telescope -was iinented and mechanical mountings were used, with 
circles for finding positions, much as we ha\ e them now. I ha\ e already ment ioned 
the rivalry between the JOng-lish and German foims of mountings, and Airy’s 
preference for the I^nglisb form. The general feeling amongst astionomers has, 
however, been largely in fa^ our of the German mounting for refractors, due, no 
doubt, to a great extent, to the enormous advance in engineering ’•kill. We have 
many examples of this form of mounting. A list of the princijial large refracting 
and reflecting tele'^copes now existing is given at the end of this Address. All tlie 
refractors in this list, with the exception of the I^aris telescope of 50 inches, and 
the Greenwich telescojie of 2^^ inches, are mounted on the German form. Some 
of those carry a reflector as well a.s, for instance, the telescope lately ]iresented 
to the Greenwich Oh.servatory by Sir Henry Thompson, which, in addition to a 
26-iiich refractor, carrie.s a nO-inch reflector at the other end of the declination 
axis, such as had been previously used by Sir William Huggins and Dr. Itoherts; 
the last, and perhaps the finest, example of the German lorm being the Y'erkes 
telescope at (’hicago. 

The small reflector made by Sir Isaac Newton, probably the first ever made, 
and now at the lloval Society, is mounted on a ball, gripped by two curved 
pieces, attached to the body of the telescope, v\hich allows the telescope to be 
pointed in any direction. AVe have not much information as to the mounting of 
early reflectors. Sir William Ilerschel mounted his 4-foot telcscojie on a rough 
but admirably planned open-work mounting, capable ot being turned round, and 
with means to tilt the telescope to any required angle. ’I’his form was not very 
suitable for picking up Objects or determining their position, except indirectly, but 
for the way it was u^'C'd by Sir William Ilerschel it was most admirably adapted : 
the telescope being elevated to the lequired angle, it was left in that position, and 
became practically a transit instrument. All the objects passing through the field 
of view (which was of considerable extent, as the eyepiece could be moved in 
declination) were observed, and their places in time and declination noted, so that 

* Oaz. JJnh'. (VAvgshitrp^ March 24, 18.5G. 

2 (jQjnpUi liend,, vol. xhv, February 1857. 
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th& positiotis of all these objects in the zone observed were obtained with a 
considerable degree of accuracy. It was on this plan tliat Sir John Jlerschel made 
his general catalogue of nehuloe, embracing all the nebulfo he could see in both 
hemispheres ; a complete work by one man that is almost unique in t iie history of 
astronomy. 

Sir William Herschel’s mounting of his 4-foot reflector differs in almost every 
particular from the mountings of the long-focus telescopes we have just spoken of. 
The object-glass tvas at a luught, the reflector tvas close to the ground. Th('re was 
a tube to one telescope*, but not to the other. The observer in one case stood on 
the ground, in the other he was on a stage at a considerable elevation. One pole 
siirticed with a cord for one; a whole muss of poles, wheels, pulleys, and roi}es sur- 
rounded the othc'r. In one respeet only wen* they alike — they both did fine work. 

Lassell s('ems to have been tlie first to mount a reflector eqnatorially. lie, 
like Ilerschcl, made a 4-foot telescope, which he mounted in thi.s way. Lord 
Rosse mounted liis telescopes somewhat after the manner of Sir William Ilerscliel. 
The present Karl has mountc'd a .‘l-foot equatorially. 

A 4-foot telescope was made by Thomas Grubb for Melbourne, and this he 
mounted on the German plan. The telescoj)e being a Kas.segrain, the observer is 
practically on the grounfl level. A somewhat similar instrument exists at the 
Paris Observatory. IjUsscU’s 4-foot was mounted in what is called a fork mounting, 
as is also my own 5-foot reflector, and this in some ways seems well adapted for 
reflectors of the Newtonian kind. 

We now come to the Paris telescope. This is really the result of the combina- 
tion of a reflector and a refractor. 1 cannot say when a plane mirror was first 
used to direct the light into a telescope for astronomical purposes. It seems first 
to have been suggested by llooke, wdio, at a rat'eting of the Royal fcjociely, 
when the dilHcidly of mounting the long-foeus lenses of Iluygliens w'as under 
discussion, pointed out that all dilUculties would be done away with if, instead of 
giving mo\enieiit to the huge telescojie itself, a plane mirror were made to move 
lu fr<nit of it.‘ 

The Karl of (h’awford, then Lord Jjiiidsay, uv*d a heiiostal to direct the rays 
from the sun, on the oeea'-ioii of the transit of Venus, through a lens of 40 feel 
focal length, in order to obtain x’hotographs, and it was also largely used by the 
American obse^^el8 on the same occasion. 

MonsH'iir Ijoevvy at Paris proposed in l«sri a most ingenious telescope made by 
a combination of tw o plane mirrors and an achromatic object-glass, winch he calls 
a Coude telescope, whieli has some most important advantages. Chief amongst 
these are that the observer sits in perfect comfort at the upper end of the polar 
axis, whence he need not mo\e, and by suitable arrangements he can direct the 
telescope to any part of the \isiijle heavens. Several have been made in France, 
including a large one of iG inches ap(‘rtiire, erected at the Paris Okservatory, and 
which has already made its mark by the prodiictiou of perhaps the best photographs 
of the moon yet obtained. I have already spoken of Lord Jjindsayand his 4()-loot 
telescope, fed, as it were, with light from a heliostat. This is exactly the 
plan that has been followed in the design of the large telescope in the Paris 
Exhibition. Rutin place of fi lens of 4 inches aperture and a heliostat a lew inches 
larger, the Pans telescope has a plane mirror of 0 feet and a lens exceeding 
4 feet in diameter, with a focal length of Jv^() feet. The cost of a mounting on the 
German plan and of a dome to shelter such an instrumenfc would have been 
enormous. The form clio.sen is at once the best and cheapest. One of the 
great disadvantages is that from the nature of ihings it cannot take in the 
whole of the lieavens. The heliostat form of mounting of the plane mirror causes 
a rotation of the image in the lield of view which in many lines of research is a 
strong objection. There is much to be said on the other side. The dome is 
dispensed* witli ; the tube, the equatorial mounting, and the rising floor are not 
wanted. The mechanical arrangements of importance are conliued to the 
mounting of the necessary machinery to carry the large plane mirror and move 
it round at the proper rate. The telescope need not have any tube (that to 

* Lookycr, Star-gazinfft p. 453^ 
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the Paris telescope is of course only placed there for efiect), as the flimsiest 
covering is enough if it excludes fuLse light falling on tlie eye end ; and more 
important than all, the observer sits at his ease in the dark chamber. This 
question of the observer, and the conditions under which he observes, is a most 
important one as regards both the quality and quantity of the work done. 

AVe have watched tlie astronomer, first observing from the floor level, then 
mounted on a liigli scaffold like Sir AVilliam Ilerschel, Lassell, and Lord Kosse ; 
then starting a^uin from the floor level and using the early achromatic telescope ; 
then, as these j»rew in size, climbing up on obser\irig chairs to suit the various 
positions of the eye end of the telescojie, as we see in Mr. Newall's great telescope ; 
then brought to the floor again by that (‘xcelleiit dt'vice of Sir Iloward Grubb, 
the rising lloor. This is in use with the Lick and the Yerkes telescopes, where 
the observer is practically ahva}s on the floor level, though constant attention is 
needed, and the circular motion has to be providi'd for b\ constant movement, to 
say nothing of tlie danger of the floor going wrong. Then we have the ideal 
condition, as in the Lquatorial Condo at the Paris Observatory, where the observer 
sits ctimfortably sludtered and looks down the telescope, and from this jiosition 
can survey the whole of the visible h(‘avens. Tlie comfort of the oliscrver is a 
most important matter, especiall> for the long exposures that are given to photo- 
graphic plates, as well as for continued visual work, fn such .a form of telescope 
as that at Paris the lieliostat form of mounfing the plane mirror is most suitable, 
notwithstanding the notation of the image. Put tluTe is another way in vv hicli 
a plane mirror can be mounted, namely, on the jilau first proposed by Auguste 
many years ago, and lately brought forward again by Mons. Lippmann, of I’aris, and 
that is by simply mountirg th(‘ plane mirror on a polar axis and parallel therevvitli, 
and causing this mirror to rotate at half the speed of tli(‘ earth’s rotation. Any 
part of the heavens seen by any piTson reflected from this mirror will appear to 
be fixed in space, and not partak(‘ of the apparent moveineiit of tlu‘ earth, so long 
as the mirror is kept moving at thi^ rale. A telescope, th(‘vef<)r(‘, directed to such 
n mirror can observe any heavenly body as if it vverfi m an absoliil(‘ly fixed position 
so long as the angh* of the mirror shall not be such as to main* the r(‘llectj*d lieam 
less than will fill the obj(‘ct-glass. Th(‘r<* is oik* disudv antagi* in tin* cmlostat, as 
this instrument is called, and that is its .suitability only for regions near the 
equator. The range above and below, hovv(*ver, is larg(‘ (‘uough to include the 
greater portion of tin* heavens, and that portion in wliich the solar .system is 
included. Here the telescope must be moved in azimuth for flill’en'nt portions of 
the .sky, as is fully explained by Profe.ssor Turner in vol. 1 vi. of the ‘ Monthly Notices,’ 
and it therefore bts’oines nece.ssnry to provide for inov ing the telescope* in azimuth 
from time to time as dillereiit zones above or below the equator are* observed. 
No iustrunient vet deviled is suitable for all kinds of work, but this form, not- 
with.staiiding its defects, lia.*4 so many and such important advantages that I 
think it will obviate the n('ces>ity of budding any larger refractors on tlie usual, 
models. The cost of producing a tclcscopi* much larger than the Yerkes on that 
model, iri comparison vvilli what could be done on the plan 1 now adv ocate, render.s 
it most improbable that further money will be .spent in that wa}". It maybe 
asked, AV'hat an* the line.*< of research which could *be taken up by a tele.scope of 
this construction, and on what lined should tiu* tclc.^icope be built ? L will endeavour 
to an.sw^er this. All tlie work that i.s usually done by an astronomical tele.scope, 
excepting very long-continued observations, can be equally well done by the fixed 
telu.scope. Hut there are some* speeisil lines for which this form of re.seareh is 
admirably suited, sucli as pholograjdis of tin* moon, vvbicli would be possible with 
a reflecting mirror of, say, !^(10 feet focal h*iigtli, giving an image of .<aom(* 2 feet 
diameter in a primary focus, or a larger image might lieoblaiiu'fl either by a longer- 
foeus mirror or by a combination. It might ev(*n be w’orth vvhih* to build 
a special cailo.stat for lunar photography, provided with an adjustment to the 
polar axis and a method of regulating the rate of clock to corr(*ct the irregular 
motion of the moon, and thus obtain absolutely fixed images on the photographic 
plate. 

The advantage of large primary’ Images in photography is low fully recog*- 
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nlsecl. For Jill other kinds of astronomicul photography a fix(‘d telescope is 
admirably adapted; and so with all spectroscopic invest igatioin, a little con- 
sideration will show that the conditions under which these investigations can he 
pursued are almost id(‘al. As to the actual form such a construction would take, 
we can easily imagine it. The large mirror mounted as a coelostat in the centre ; 
circular tracts round this centre, on which a fan-shaped house can be travelled 
round to any azimuth, containing all the necessary apparatus for utilising the 
light from the large plane mirror, so as to be easily moved round to the required 
position in azimuili lor observation. In place of a fan-shaped house movable 
round the plane mirror, a permanent house might eneirch) tlje greater portion 
round the mirror, and in this house the telescope or whatever optical combination 
is used might he arranged on an open framework, supportc‘d on similar rails, so 
as to run round to any azimiilli required. The simplicity of the arrangement 
and the enormous saving in cost would allow m any well-equipped observatory 
the use of a special instrument for special work. Tlio French telescope has a 
mirror about (> feet in diameter and a hms of about 4 feet. This is a great step 
in advance over the Yerkes telescope, and it may bo some time before the glass 
for a lens greater than 60 inches diameter will be made, as the diliiculty in making 
optical glass is undoubtedly very great. JJut with tlie plane mirror there will ha 
no such diiliculty, as Gleet has already been ma<le ; and so with a concave mirror 
there would he little diiliculty in beginning with G feet or 7 feet. The way in 
which the mirror would he used, always hanging in a baud, is tlie most favour- 
able condition for good work, and the absence of motion during an observation, 
cvcept of course that of the plane mirror (which could be given by floating the 
polar axis and suitable mechanical arrangements, a motion of almost perfect 
regularity) . 

One extremely important thing in using silver or glass mirrors is the matter 
of re-silvering from time to time. Up to quit© recently the silvering of my 5-foot 
mirror was a long, uncertain, and expensive process. Now we have a method of 
silvering mirrors that is certain, quick, and cheap. This takes away the me great 
disability from the silver or glass rellecting telescope, as the surltuse of silver 
ciiii now be renewed with greater ease and in less time than the lenses of n large 
r(‘fraeting tele>co ])0 could b(* taken out and cleaned. It maj’- bo iliat we shall 
revert to spi'cnlum metal for our mirrors, or ine ''Ouk* other deposited metal on 
glass ; but even as it is vv^e have tlie silvered gla^s reflector, which at once allows 
an enormous advance in power. To <lo justice to any largo telescope it v‘<liould 
he erected in a position, as regard.-, climite, where the conditions are as favour- 
able as possible. 

The invention of the telescope i.s to me the most beautiful t ver nnide. Famili- 
arity both in making and ill using has only increased my ndmiration. AVith the 
exception of the microphone of the late Profes.sor Hughes, which enabled one to 
hear otherwise inaudiblo .sounds, sight is the only .sense that we have bet*n able t») 
enormously increase in range. The tidescope enables one to see dist.uit objects us if 
they were at, say, one live-tlioiHandth part of their di.stanee, whilst the microscope 
renders vi.siblo objects .so small as to he almost incredible. In order to appreciate 
better what optical aid dues lor the sense of sight, we can imagine the size of an eye, 
and thoroforo of a man, capable of .seeing in a natural way what the ordinary eye 
sees by the aid of a large telescope, and, on the other hand, the size of a man and 
his eye that could see plainly small objects as we see them under a powerful micro- 
scope. The man in the first case would he several miles in height, and in the 
latter he would not exceed a very small fraction of an inch in height. 

Photography also comes in as a further aid to the telescope, as it may possibly 
be to the microscope. For a certain amount of light i.s iiece.‘«sarv to produce sen- 
sation in the eye. If this liglit is insullicient nothing is seen; but owing to the 
accumulative ellect of light on the pliotogru])hic plate, photographs can be 
taken of objects otherwise invisible, as I pointed out yi‘ars ago, for in photographs 
I took in stars were shown on photographic plates that I could not ses in the 
telescope. All photographs, when closely examined, are made up of a certain 
number of little dots, as it were, in the nature of stippling, and it is a very inter- 
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esting point to consider tbe relation of the size nutl separu^tion of these dots tliat 
form the image, and the rods and cones of the reckoner which determines the 
power of the eye. 

Many years ago I tried to determine this question. 1 fir'-l took a photograph 
of the moon with a telescope of very sliort focus (as ne.ar as I could get it to the 
focus of the eye it»olf, wliich is about half an inch). The resulting pliotogruph 
measured one two-hiindrcdth of an inch in diameter, and when examined again 
with a microscope showed a fair amount of detail, in fact, very much as wo see 
the moon with the naked eye ; making a picture of the moon by hand on such 
a scale that (‘ach separate dot of which it was mad(' corresponded witli each 
separate sensitive point r)f the retina employed wlien viewing the moon without 
optical aid, I found, on looking at tliispictuie at the pri>])er distance, that it looked 
exactly like a real moon. lu this case the distance of the dots was constant, mak- 
ing them laiger or smaller forming the light or .duide of the picture. 

I did not com])lete these experiineiil'-, but as far as I went I thoui^ht that there 
was good reason to believe that we could in this %vay increase the deliuing power 
of the eye. It is a subject well Avorthv of further consideration. 

I know that in this imperfect and necessarily brief addres-, I liave been oliliged 
to omit the names f)f many workers, but 1 cannot conclude without alluding to the 
part that this Association has played in fostering and aiding Astronomy. A glance 
through the list of money f'rants shows that the help has been most liberal. In my 
youth I recollect the great value that was put on the 1 British Association Catalogue 
of Stars ; w'e know the help that was given iii its early days to the Kew Observa- 
tory ; and the Reports of the Association show the great interest that has ahvays 
been taken in our w^ork. The formation of a separate Department of Astrcnomy is, 
^ hope, a pledge tliat this interest will be contiiiiied, to the advantage of our 
jience. 
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The following Papers were read : — 

1. On the Application of the Electric Telegraph to the Furtherance oj 
Eclipee Research. By Professor David P. Todd, Director oJ the 

Observatory of uimherst College^ 

In 1878 the idea first oociirred to the writer^ of telegraphing eastward in 
advance of the lunar shadow in order to enabl(‘ the immediate \ erification of 
any possible cliscov(*ry as of an intramercurian planet without waiting for another 
eclipse to take place. A schemo of application to the iclipse of 1887 was 
published,' but the lea‘'ibility of the method wa.s not demonstrated till the eclipse 
of January 188<), when the (California observation.s were, by the courtesy of the 
Western Union ’’I'elegraph Company, reported in New York with such celerity as 
to outstrip completely the motion of tlie moon’.N shadow across the earth.^ A like 
experiment, only in more ])raetical form, was carried out during the recent- eclipse 
by co-operation with .Mr. A. Ik Donglas-i, of the Lowell Oh'^ervatory, whose station 
was in Wa'^hington, Georgia. Totality ther<‘ ]»reeeded the same ]>henoinenon in 
Tripoli, tlie writer'.s station, by '2 hours 4r> minutes. Immediately totality was 
over, INlr, Douglass reported in full the -uecevs of his oh'.ervations and the instru- 
ments with which they were made, his des]>ateli being forwarded at once to 
Washington and New York, and over the Western Union Company’s cables to 
Penzance. By the courtesy of J. Denison Iknuler, Ksj., Vice-President and 
Managing Director of the iMistern Teleuniph Company, London, th<‘ me'^sage was 
forwarded over this eompany's cables trom Penzance to (librallar, thence to Malta, 
and finally to Tiipoli, wlier*’ a special messenger deliveri'd it at once to the writer at 
the British (Consulate. Thi'^ mes-.age was receiM'd and read in h‘.«.s than half an 
hour of ab>oluto time fiom its lea\ing Georgia, and more than two hours before 
totality actually cami‘ on at Tripoli. Had the messagi* announced any discovery, 
there was abundant time to liavo prepared fu’ its special ^ erilication. 

The thanks of astronomers are especially due to tlu' iminagers of these 
two great telegra])h systems for fluur generous gift of this service, which has now 
proved conclusively the practicability of communication between remote eclipse 
stations while the nioon’t* sliadow is still upon the earth. It is easy to see how 
such communication, during the total eclipse of 188*^ might ha\o at^orded data for 
the orbit of the comet discovered during that eclipse, and whoso path is now 
unknown. 

Himdurly, also, application of the land and cable lines of the globe may he of 
the greatest service in notifving the occurrence of future meteoric showers. 


2. On the Operation of Eclipse lust ruments Autooiafically. Professor 
David P. Todd, Director of the Observatory of Amherst College^ U,iS.A, 

The successful application of .automatic machinery to a wide variety of uses 
and purposes, removing the uncertainty of manual operations, indidates clearly the 
desirability of its application to the photography of solar eclipses. 

Three distinct sv^items of contiolling the mechanical movements of such 
instruments are feasible, the capabilities of all of which I have tested within 
recent years : 

(a) The pneumatic system devised and built for the 17.8. Kclipse Exaidition 
o West Africa, i86‘d.^ 

The power requisite for the individual movement-^ of sbuttcis and plait‘- 
holders was obtained by small collapsible piiCumatic ‘ pock-t-J, conmekd »Mib a 

* Washington Asirn^iomiraZ Oherreatio^ s l.-rc. Appendix .ii. ]•' J.'l 

" Amc7'idifrt Jo'i.rrtol of aS’- 7chCi\ vul. cxxiaii. p 220. 

* Tabai ESlimcs of tho Sun, by Mrs. Todd (^ainps'o'n tow, Marslon, &. Co., 1900) 

toU ltl4-17:i. . 

* Montiaij Fotide's E.A.S., vbl. 1. p. 880. 

IWO. . s X 
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large exhaust bellows by lead tubes of small calibre. The operation of the pockets 
was controlled through a pneumatic commutator, the control sheet being of paper, 
and having perforations at such points as corresponded to the mechanism or 
instrument desired. This sheet unwound from the barrel of an ordinary chrono- 
graph, which thereby not only regulated the exposures, but recorded their exact 
times. Twenty-two photographic instruments were controlled by this scheme of 
operation at Cape Ledo, West Africa, on December 22, 1889. 

(d) The electric system devised and built for the Amherst Eclipse Expedition 
to Japan, 1896, through the liberality of Messrs. Willis and xVrthur James, of 
New York, who sent the expedition out in their yacht Coronets The power 
requisite for the automatic movements was here derived for the most part from 
spiral springs, the recoil of which was governed by specially devised escapements 
operated by ordinary electro-magnets. The control currents were sent through a 
commutator^ which was originally a chronograph, the cylinder being replaced by 
a copper barrel, in which pins were inserted at suitable points for making contacts 
with the teeth of a copper comb. Thus, as in the pneumatic system, the commu- 
tator regulated the exposures and recorded their times as well. Twenty photo- 
graphic instruments were controlled by this scheme of operation at E.sa&lii, Japan, 
on August 9, 1896. 

(c) The mechanical system, devised and built for the expedition to Tripoli, 
1900, and at the charges of Mr. Percival Lowell, of Jjost(m. By the courtesy of 
the Hon. T. S. Jago, II.B.M.’s (^onsuI-Gtmeral at Tripoli, the stJition was 
established on the terrace or roof of the British Consulate. This location afforded, 
among other advantages, an exceptional chance of utilising gravity as a motive 
power for the mechanical operation of shutters and plate-liolders by means of 
cords wound upon pulleys -which turned the axles, the cords being pulled by small 
weights which descended within the interior court of the Consulate. This system 
not having been invented until after my arrival in Tripoli, its construction was neces- 
sarily crude and provisional. In addition to the help of native artisans T had 
the very efficient assistance of Me.ssr.s. W. II. AVnabh'S and W. P, lliley, of tho 
English colony in Tripoli. Tlie commutator was again a barn*!, improvised from a 
large oil-drum, and turned by a cord and lieavy weight, its speed being regulated 
fo the requisite accuracy by a fun gov(*rnor. By the courtesy of Mr. James A. 
Doughan this was built in tlie luacliine shops of Jlessrs. IVrry, Bury, & Company. 
From the commutator barrel there unwound also seven cords which passed over 
pulleys to the various mechanical movements of the shutters and plate-barrels, 
held in position by escapementa similar to those u.^ed in Japan for the previous 
eclipse ; and upon these cords were fastened large beads at intervals suited to the 
exposures required. Each bead in parsing tho e'^capeineiit tripped it, thus 
allowing gravity to advance the mov<‘raent by a single stage or unit. Seven 
instruments were operated on this system during tho recent eclipse at Tripoli, and 
about one hundred photographs secured. 

Experience with these three systems leads mo to tho conclusion that with 
slight modifications the last is simplest and best for the automatic operation of a 
very few instruments. But a combination of the first and second is best for a large 
number of instruments, the mechanisms lieing no more liktdy to get out of order 
than the similar movements in the pneumatic and electric action of a modern 
church organ, and no more likely to fail of the right expoMu-o on the right plate 
at the right time than such an organ is likely to sound a fahso or unintend(‘d note. 

3. On the Adaptation of tla^ Principle of the Wedrje Photometer to the 
Jjlorfraph Camera in photofjraphincj Tutal Eeliptees. By Professor 
David P. Todd, il/./l., Ph.D., Dlrceior of the Obs'^rratonj of Amherst 
College, U.S.A, 

This paper do^cribe> an instrument devi'cd for photographing the recent eclipse 
— both the slender partial phases and the coroni on a single film, with coriectly 

The A&tropliy sided Journal, vol. v., p .'J18. 

* Star<t and Telescopes^ by Professor David P. Todd (Sampson Low, MaWthn, & 
Co., 1900), p. 363. 
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graduated exfiosures for each. Just in front of tho film is mountod a positive wedge 
of yellow optical glass, backed with an equivalent negative wedge of plain optical 
glass, the whole having a sliding motion lengthwise. The necessary thickness and 
length of the wedges are first found by experiment on the sun, entirely obscured 
artificially by an occulting disc, excepting only the extreme limb. Through a 
ruby aperture in tho camera the observer watches the gradually diminishing 
eclipse crescent on tho film, and racks the wedge along, keeping the intensity of 
the image as nearly as possible constant. The biograph films of the recent 
eclipse, taken by Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, F.B.A.S., indicate the necessity of this 
great reduction of the strong light of the crescents, to avoid solarisation ; and show 
further the ease with which the inner coronal ring can be photographed, long 
before and after totality. 


4. On the ^ Square -shovldered^ Aspect of Saturn. 

Jhj E. M. Antoniadi, F.R.A.S. 

The author accounts for the abnormal figure assumed by Saturn, under a 
slight opening of tlie ring system, by llie evUtence of the planet’s dark polar caps, 
checking irradiation along tho minor axis of the disc. 


5. On the Ttjpe-i of Sau-spof Disfurhanccs. 

Jij/ liov. L. CoHTiE, F.R.A.S. 

As an aid to re.-'carches connected with sun-spots an attempt has been made 
to classify them according to some prevailing typical forms. For this purpose the 
Stonyhurst drawings of the solar surface for the last twenty years have been 
caret ally examined. From these it would follow that spots appear as scattered 
groups of small spots, as trains of spots, as composite groups consisting of three or 
more larger spots, as single spots of round and regular outiino which may or may 
not bo accompanied by smaller companions, and as single spots of irregular 
outline at times accompanied by a train of small companions, or with outliers not 
arranged in the form of a train. The chief tjpis howeviu*, of which the above- 
mentioned are in most, probably in all, cases but phases, is tho double-spot 
formation, with a train of smaller spots between the two principal spots of tho 
group. In this form the principal spot, which eventually becomes a round spot of 
regular outline, is generally the leading spot ; but in some cases it is the following 
spot, while in other yet rarer cases both the chief spots develop as regular spots. 
The mode of development of this leading typo is described in dkail. Tho 
following are suggested as the types which will be probably foun'd to cover every 
case that may arise. 

Type I. A group of a few scattered small spots. 

Type II. The two-spot formation. 

Type II. a. In which the leader is the principal spot. 

Type II. b. In which the following spot is the principal spot. 

Type II. c. In which both spots are more or less equal. 

Type III. A train of spots. 

Type III. a. With well-defined principal spots. 

Type III. b. Without well-defined principal spots, but mostly peniimbral 
patches wit li scattered irregular umbrae. 

Type IV. Single spots. 

1 ypo IV. a. A single spot of round and regular outline. 

Typo IV. b. A single spot of round and regular outline, with small com- 
panions. 

Type IV. c. A single spot of irre^gular outline. 

Type IV. d. A single spot of irregular outline with a train of small com- 
panions. 

3tx3 
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Type IV. e. A sicgle spot of irregular outline with small companions not in & 
train. 

Type V. An irregular group of larger spots. 

As an example, the process of formation and life-history of a composite 
disturbance which crossed the solar disc five times during the period May 14- 
September 4, 1887, could be succinctly described as follows: 

I. II. b. I IV. (1. IV. a. I IV. a. IV. d. IV. a. | IV . a. I. II. a. | I. 


6 . On a Cheap Form of Mierotneter for determining Star Positions on 
Photographic Plates. By II. II. Turnkij, M.A.^ F.R.S., Savllum 

Professor. 

The experience of tho«;o who hav'e been worhing at the Astrographic Chart 
shows that for measuring star photographs a rc'^ntu practically indispensable. 
The rcseaiLX made by M. Gautier of Pans may be treated as somibly correct for 
nearly all purpose^, ^^lle cost i>, ])elween 2/. and /5/., according to the number of 
lines ruled ; and this initial expense i>^ in any case necessary. But since a photo- 
graphic copy is often as good as the original, this evpense might he shared 
between two or three workers, or home by some socu'ty, which could distribute 
copies for a few shillings each to its members. 

Given the riSeaUf the rest of tin* micioinclor can be made at a very small 
expense (sny oOs\ at most) with wo h 1, glass, and paper. Of course, some conveni- 
ence is sacrificed and a little accuracy lost. Tin* micrometers in use at the Gape of 
Good Hope cost Iso/, apiect* ; the dupl<*v micrometer used at Gri*enwich about 
100/.; even the siinjilo form used at Oxford costs 0()/. It is not tf) be supposed 
that liotbiiig is gamed by .such tvj-ondit'iie. But xvilh a \(‘iy .simple iorm of 
instrument such as th.it cvliibited, vvIik li a m.an < ould make for iiirnself or with a 
little assistance from anj’ carpemer, excellent work < an be done. 

The chief part of the instrument is the microscope with scale in the eyepiece. 
Most people liave some old micioscoiie which would do quite w(dl, and in anyca.se 
a cheap one is all that is necessary. The hcale in tin* oyo])iecB can be made 
photographically, drawing the scale on a laige bheet of cardboard and taking a 
miniature photograph of it. 

The plate-holder is merely a .sheet of glass on which the plate can ho easily 
moved backwards and forwards. The screw .s requiri‘d for slow motion and 
clamping may be oi dinary electrical bindiDg-screw.s or something similar; the 
counterpoises bags of shot; the reflector a penny mirror, and so on. 

To measure photographs which have no rt^'-tau already impressed upon them, 
a photographic copy of a rescan may be hound up in contact with the plate in the 
manner of a lantern slide. Attention may, however, be directed to a method of 
impressing the rcseaic on such platc.s which have been already developed and 
fixed, ^ due to M. Bourgot, of the Toulouso Observatory. 


JPBSPAr, SEPTEMBER 11 . 

The following Papers w^crc read : — 

1. Comparison of Promine.nce and Corona Photorjrapls taken at Santa Pold, 
Spain^ and Wad.Lsboro^ \n Forth Carohna, daring the Total Solar 
Eclipse of May 1900. By Willi43i J. S. Lockyer, Jf.A., Ph.B. 

This paper cons^ts of a comparison of photographs taken at eclipse stationsj 
r/300 miles diotaiit from e.^ch other, namely, Santa Pola and Wadosboro. 

^ Given in the Observatory^ Alay p. 223 ; and in the Bulhini Astrdnorrtiauk 
Maich 1000. ^ 
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It was found that during tlie two and a half liours’ differenco f)f time 
between the times of totality the main prominences had changed considerably 
in shape and form, hut the polar rifts at the north polar region did not undergo 
any alteration. 

The comparison has further hul the author to advocate the employment of 
long-focus cameras for such eclip'-e work, and to eliminate the neceshity of 
enlargement afterwards. 

An explanati jn is also gi\en to account for the extromo ^havpnes^ of the 
lunar limb on one of the long-cx])osure ]diotngraphs, the chief argument employed 
being the very rapid diminution of intensity of the corona as the outer layers 
are reached. 

2. Descri 2 >tion of tlip. Kew Photograph Ic MquatorUil of the CcihihvidyQ 
Ohs<^rvatonj. By A. R. IIinks, 

3. Diagram for Idannimj Ohsrrrniiom of at the Ojypoeition of 
1900-1.' By A. R. Kinks, M.A. 


4. On sohiP Pointa ia nunvrfion^ a'lfh the Phofoymphy of cb 
Moving Ohjprt. V>y W. E. Plummer. 

I hu\e recently had occa'^ioii to make some investigations in connection with 
the theory of Comet 1M)1), I. The object of the present paper is not tf> call 
attention to tlie form of the orbit, so that that point nee^l not be considered. 

lint in the course of the examination of the observations T was led to com- 
pare a seri(‘3 of ])lnces of the comet obtained under the superintendence of the 
Astmnomer Iloyal, by means of pho(og‘raj)hy Midi the 9'hoinpson Jujuatorial. 

There so far as I know, no s<‘ri(‘s of equal length in which the places of a 
moving object ha\e l) 0 ('n determineil by photography, and it seemed desirable to 
invistjgate the peculiarities with some care. 

The series extends from .May 'lo to Juno 1(5, ISOO, during which time the 
comet passed over some HV of IhA. and .W of declination. 

It IS not usual to compare tlie linal elements with iirdividual observations, but 
only with the normal places. The photographed places have therefore been com- 
])ared M’ith the preliminary orbit, in this case an hyperbola : and the small deviations, 
M'liich are removed by the solution of tho Jkj[ualioiis of Condition, arc displayed in 
the comparison. 

But for the purposes of the present investigation it is snllicient to remove 
these discrepancies by any convenient interpolation formula, and so obtain the 
deviations of the observations from the triu' path of tho comet. 

When this is effected tho follow iiig deviations are noticeable : — 
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Tho probable error of a single observation, derii ed simply from the disagreemeni 
from the mean, is, in tho case of a, :• 4"*1(J, and in 6, i 2"*85. 

There seems no prima facie reason w'hy tho right ascension coordinate should 
not be determined with tho same accuracy as tho declination if the epoch of 
observation is successfully established. 
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The declinations in the early part of the series are eminently satisfactory ; in 
that part the motion was very small in 8. Towards the end, when the comet was 
moving quicker, the agreement is not so satisfactory. 

The right ascension varied most rapidly at the beginning of the series, and 
the agreement would have been more satisfactory throughout, though more 
noticeable at the beginning, if the epoch of observation had been some seconds 
later. 

It is a very difficult matter to determine tbe proper time of exposure, since the 
first few seconds in the photograph of a faint object do not seem to be used in the 
blackening of the film. 

The importance of this point in the photographs of Eros recommended by tbe 
International Comite de la Carte du Ciel will not escape the attention of 
astronomers. 

There is another point: how do these observations compare with those made 
micro metrically in a typical observatory? To illustrate this I select that of 
Strassbiirg, wliere the observations are of unusual excellence, and where the focal 
length of the iiiatrumeut is fairly comparable with that of the (Jreenwich tele- 
scope. The series of Strassburg within the same dates, and over which the same 
interpolation formula is available, is not quite so long, but fairly comp.aruble. The 
Greenwich places rest in every case, it is believed, on the positions of three stars, 
the Strassburg never on more than two, and sometimes on a single comparison. 
The error in the stars place is therefore more ellective. The errors are as 
follows : — 
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The probable error of a single observation here amounts to 


+ and -t 

which is less than that of the Greenwich observation in approximately tbe pro- 
portion of 3 to 

Pending further experiments, which I believe are to be carried out by photo- 
graphic experts at the I*aris Observatory, the importance of this comparison in 
the matter of tbe Eros observations will not bo left out of sight. 


5. On Needle-hole Maps for Meteor Observation, 

By J. C. W. Heuschel. 

1. For an orvjinal map the stars are plotted out on squared millimetre paper 
to the scale of 1 dm = 45° by Professor Turner’s formula,’ primarily devised for the 
plates of the Astrographic Chart. 

As a check there is used 

^ cot (a - A) » sin P - cos P.- 

2. The paper for the copies is sky-blue on one side and white on the other, on 
which the meteors’ paths and descriptions are written. 

The needles used are the ordinary commercial needles Xos. 2- 12 for magnitudes 
1*5 to 4*0 by steps of quarter magnitudes. Xo. 12 is also used for all stars below 
4-0, and an extra largo needle for superior stars. The points are ground fiat and 
the needles set in handles. The holes made are round and clean. 

* Monthly Notices^ R.A.S., 1894, vol. liv., November. 

“ For a - A = 90°, when the formula is indeterminate, | 

cos P 
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Hepresenting liglit as area, these stars approximate very happily to steps of 
quarter magnitudes. 

Half-a-dozen sheets are laid, blue side down, on a .sheet of lead> the original 
map laid over them, and the stars punched through with the proper-sized needle?. 

d. At night a copy is laid on a writing-desk with a sloping ground glass top, 
and illuminated with a night light, which also keeps them dry. 

_ The meteor track (when observed) is marked in pencil along a celluloid ruler 
with a blackened bevel- edge, which, being transparent, does not hide the 
contiguration of the stars on the map. 

4. Obscrrhif/. After comparing my watch with Greenwich time, I sit back in a 
hammock choir with the illuminated map beside me, a pencil and ruler handy. I find 
I can hold my e}e far more steadily on the meteor’s place than a wand held in the 
hand, which I tluTefore do not use. I cannot iisefulJy extend ray field beyond 45° 
on either side of the point facing me, except for bright meteors. I let my eyes 
continually rove about, and when a meteor appears I fasten on it at once, and 
all the stars fade out ; Imt only for an in.stant during which I am free to observe 
the mtn/nifude, colour j rpeed, and streak. IVeseully the nearest stars begin to 
glimmer out again and .set tlieraselves as a framework round the place of the 
meteor. Ihit 1 do not look away at them till 1 have thoroughly impressed a 
mental picture of the meteor as part of the scene before me. Whilst doing so I 
estimate its diiralion. l^ut tin* mo&t important thing i.s the direction. I follow 
its line cautiously backwards and forwards, prolonging it until I find suitable 
reference stars : either, that the line lies over a star — or passes a degree or two 
from it — or cuts the di.stauce between two stars in a certain proportion. Thus I 
get two reference points .some ten or tw’onty degrees opart. Next I define to 
myself the lemjth ot path as starting and ending on the line joining two stars, or .so 
many degrees before or after that line. 

lletiirning to the estimation of duration, I use rrofe.«‘.sor Ilerschel’s excellent 
method of repeating the alphabet o^er at the rate of live letters to the second, 
leaving out W — the only letter not inono.sy liable. 

Now I look at my watch and note the time of ap])e((r(mcc\ 

As to the ad nI" ability of using maps at all, if the observer know’S the stars by 
heart in configuration and by name, he may very w’ell dispense vdth maps, &c., 
do.'<cribiiig the meteor and defining its position in words in a notebook in the dark, 
while still looking at the .star lest he mi.ss another meteor. But not many have 
such knowledge : and the conciseness of the record — a single line on the map — 
recommends itself compared with a description needing many words. To look aw'ay 
from the sky, down on the map, is a relief to the eye— at the co.st, it is true, of 
possibly losing a meteor, though it mu^t he dillicult to go on W'riting down the 
description of one meteor while studying another. 

Looking dowm therefore on the map, 1 set the transparent ruler to the best of 
my judgment, guiding^ rajj^elf by the refennee points I have decided upon, and run 
a pencil along for tin* length of path, lini.shing wdth a half arrow head to show 
the direction, and WTite the time alongside, and the desciiptiou at the edge of the 
map; taking the line back also lightly to wauls the radiant. It is astonishing 
how slight a shilt satisfies or dissatisfies one, but it is worse than useless to look 
up again at the sky. 

Next day the end points of the path.s are read ofl* for tabulation through a 
* spider web ’ of K. A. and Heel, hues on tracing cloth laid over the map. 


G. Siationarij Mttcor Hadlants, Dy G. C. Bompas, F.R.A.8, 


7. Cosmic Evolution, Ihj Pruf. A. W. BickertoNi 
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8, Duration of Totality of the Solar Eclijyse of May 28, 1900* 

By C. T. WlIITMELL. 

The Paper ineliidefl tlio followirg table : — 
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9. Duration of Anniilarity In a Solar Eclipse, 
By C. T. WiiiiMLLL, J/.-d., B.Sc, 


10. On the Connection hetufcn Latitude -variation and Terrestrial 
Mayuftibtn. Jiy J. TTalm. 

The following propobitioiis ere advanced : — 

I. The changes in the raotion of the pole of rotation of tlie earth round the 
pole of figure are in intimate connection with the 'variations of the earth-magnetic 
lorces. 

II. Inasmuch as the latter phenomena are in a close relation wnth the state of 
solar activity, the motion of tlie pole is also indirectly dependent on the dynamical 
changes taking place at the sun’s surface. 

III. The distance betwTen the iiivtantaneous and mean poles decreases with 
increasing intensity of earth-magnetic di'-turbance. 

IV. The length ot the peiiod of latitude vaiiation increases with increasing 
intensity of earth-magnetic disturbance. 

V. In stiict analogy with the phenomena of aurorm and of magnetic disturb* 
ance, the influence ot the ele\en years’ period of sun-spots, as well as of the 
‘great* period, is cleaily c's.hibited in the phenomenon of latitude-variation ; and 
the same deviations from the solai curve as are manifested by the aurorco are also 
evident in the motion of the pole. 

VI. The half-yearly period of the earth-magnetic phenomena influences the 
motion of the pole ot lotation in such a way that its path, instead of being circular, 
assumes the form of an ellipse, having the mean pole at its centre. 

VII. The half-yearly period also explains the conspicuous fact of a rotation of 
the axes of the ellipse in a direction opposite to that of the motion of the pole. 
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Section B.-CHEMISTHY. 

Peesident or the Section.— Professor W. II. Peekin, Juii., Ph.D., F.R.S. 


mVIiSDAY, SEPTKMBER G. 

The President delivered the followinjr Address : — 

The Moder)i System of Teaclilny Practical Inoryanic Chemistry 
and its Dtvelojjnif'iit, 

In ehoosinfr for the subject of my Ad<lress to-day the development of the teaching 
of practical inorganic chemistry I do so, not only on nccniint of the great import- 
ance of the subject, hut also because it does not appear that this matter has been 
brought before this tSectioii, in the President's Address at all events, during the 
last few years. 

In dealing generally ^^ith the subject of the teaching of chemistry as a branch 
of science it may be -Nvell in the fir.vt place to consider the \alue of such teaching as 
a means of general education, and to turn our attention for a few minutes to the 
developiiKuit of the teaching of science in schools. 

There can be no doubt that there ha'< been irreat progress in the teaching of 
science in schools during the last forty year.'*, and this is very evident from the 
perusal of the essay, entitled ‘ Kdiication : Intellectual. Moral, and Physical,’ 
which Herbert Spencer wrote in ISoJ). After giving his reasons for considering 
the study of science of primary importance in education, Herbert Spencer con- 
tinues : ‘ AMiile what we call civilisation could never liave ari.sen had it not 

been for science, science forms scarcely an appreciable element in our so-called 
civilised training.’ 

From this it is apparent that .science was not taught to any appreciable extent 
in schools at that date, though doubtless in some few schools occasional lectures 
were given on such scieiitilic subjects as pby.'siology, anatomy, astronomy, and 
mechanics. 

Herbert Spencer’s pamphlet appear.s to have had only a very gradual effect 
towards the introduction of science into schemes of education. For many years 
chemical bist ruction was only given in schools at the schoolroom desk, or at the 
beat from the lecture table, and many of the most modern of schools had no 
laboratories. 

The first school to give any practical instruction in chemistry was apparently 
the City of London School, at which, in the year 1847, Mr. Hall was appointed 
teacher of chemistry, and there he continued to teach until 1869.^ Besides 
the lecture theatre and a room for storing apparatus, Mr. Hall’s department 

* Mr. A. T. Pollard, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School, has kincPjr 
instituted a search among the bound copies of the boys’ terminal reports, and informs 
me that in the School form of Terminal Report a heading for Chemistry was intro- 
duced in the year 1847, the year of Mr. Hall’s appointment. 
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contained a long room, or rather passage, leading into the lecture theatre, and 
closed at each end with glass doors. In this room, which was fitted up as a 
laboratory, and used principally as a preparation room for the lectures, Mr. Hall 
performed experiments with tlie few boys who assisted him with his lectures. As 
accommodation was at that time strictly limited, he used to suggest simple 
experiments and encourage the boys to carry them out at home, and afterwards 
he himself would examine the substances which they had made. 

From this small beginning the teaching of chemistry in the City of London 
School rapidly developed, and this school now possesses laboratories which 
compare favourably with those of any school in the country. 

The Manchester Grammar ISchool appears to have been one of the first to teach 
practical chemistry. In connection with this school a small laboratory was built 
in 1868; this was replaced by a larger oiio in 1872, and the present large labora- 
tories, under the charge of Mr. Francis Jones, were opened in 1880, 

Dr. Marshall Watts, who was the first science master in this school, taught 
practical chemistry along with the theoretical work from the commencement in 
1868. 

As laboratories were gradually multiplied it might he supposed that hoys were 
given the opportunity to cany out experiments which had a close connection with 
their lecture-room courses. Dut the programme of laboratory work which became 
all hut universal was the preparation of a few gases, followed by the practice of 
qualitative analysis. The course adopted seems to have been largely built up oa 
the best books of practical chemistry in use in the colleges at that time ; but it was 
also, no doubt, largely influenced by the requirements of the syllabus of the 
Science and Art Department, which contained a scheme for teaching practical 
chemistry.^ Even down to quite recent times it was in many schools still not 
considered essential that boys should have practical instruction in connection with 
lectures in chemistry. 

A Report issued in 1807 by a special Committee appointed by the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council adduces evidtuice of this from 
twenty-five secondary schools in London, in which there were 6,060 boys learning 
chemikry. Of these 1,608 boys, or 46 per cent., did no i)ractical work whate\er; 


* I find on inquiry at the Board of Education that ])racticnl work in qualitative 
analysis formed part of the examinations for teachei.^’ certificates in inorganic 
chemistry which were held at South Kensington annually in November fiom 1859 
to 1866 inclusive. A syllabus for this examination was jmblibhed in the Saoicc 
Directory for 1859, the following iwrtion of 'which relates to practical work : — 
‘ Outlines of Qualitative Analysis. Keactions of the principal mineial acids and 
base.s. Course pursued in the application of these reactions to the analysis of a 
mixture of several acids and bases.’ Three questions were set involving the quali- 
tative analysis of (1) a mixture of two acid.s and two base.s soluble in water or 
acids; (2) a mixture of tw’o acids and two bases partly or entirely insoluble in water 
and acids; (6) more complicated mixtures. The candidates for these certificates 
were not examined in practical organic chcmi.str 3 ^ 

. The fin^t practical examination in chemistry for students was held by the Board 
in 1878, in the Advanced Stage and Honours only of inorganic chemistry, the analysis 
of simple salts being prescribed in the former, and of complex mixtures in the latter 
examination. Previou.sly to this, however, special extra jjayments had been made on 
the results of instruction in practical chemistry, and questions dealing with labora- 
tory practice were set in the ordiiiary written examinations in chemistry, and were 
* as far as possible so framed as to prevent answers being given by pupils who had 
obtained their information merely from books and oral instruction.’ The In.spector, 
however, when visiting the schools might call upon any students who were to be 
presented for these special grants to perform experiments in Ids presence. This 
system was continued in the elementary stage of inorganic chemistry till 1 882. 

In 1878 the syllabus for organic chemistry extended these two methods of 
practical examination to that branch of the subject. In the syllabus published in 
1882 the present division in all stages of both organic and inorganic chemistry into 
distinct theoretical and practical examinations was commenced. 
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065 boys, or 24 per cent., did practical work, conMsiing of a certain amount of 
preparation of gases, together with qualitative analysis ; but of these latter 740, 
or 77 per cent., liad not reached the study of the metals in their theoretical work, 
so that their testing work can have been of little educational value. It was also 
found that in the case of 055, or 08 per cent, of the total number of boys taking 
practical work, tlie lirst introduction to practical chemistry was through quali- 
tative analysis. 

But some years before this lleport was issued a movement had begun which 
was destined to have a far-reu(;hing eifect. A Keport * on the best means for pro- 
moting Scientific Education in Schools^ having been presented to the Dundee 
Meeting of this A‘'hociatioa in 18(»7, and published in 1808, a C’ommittee of the 
Briti.sh Association was appointed in 1887 ‘for the purjiose ol inquiring and 
reporting u])on the inesent metiiod.s of teaching chemistry.* The well-known 
Keport which this ( -orninitUH- presented to the Newcastle Meeting in 18H0 insisted 
that it was worth while to teach chemi.stry in school.^, not so rnuch for the useful- 
ness of the information imparted as for the special mental discipline it afibrded it 
the scientific method of iinestigating nature were employed. It wa.s argued that 
‘ learners should he put in the attitude of di.sco\ erers, and led to make observations, 
experiments, and inlerences for themselves.’ And since there can be little progress 
without measurement, it was pointed out that the experimental work would 
necessarily be largely of a qiianlitative character. 

Profes.sor II. J'l. Armstrong, in a paper read at a conference at the Health 
Exhibition live years liefore this, had foreshadowed much that was in this Keport. 
He also drew up a detailed scheme for ‘a course of elementary instruction in 
physical science,^ which was included in the Keport of the Committee, and it 
cannot be doubted that thi.s scheme and the labours of the Committee have had 
a very marked inlluenco on the development of the teaching of practical chemistry 
in schools. That this infiuence has been great will bi* admitted when it is under- 
stood tliat schemes based on the recommondatiou of the (\nnmitteo are now 
included in the codes for both Elementary Day Schools and Evening Continuation 
Schools. The recent syllabuses for elementary and advanced courses issued by the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters and by tlie Oxford and Cambridge local 
boards and others are evidently directly inspired by the ideas set lorth by the 
Committee. 

The Department of Science and Art has also adopted some of the sugges- 
tions of the Committee, and a rtwised syllabus Avns is.sued by the Department in 
lSJ)o, in which qualitative anahsi.s is replaced by quantitative experiments of a 
simple form, and by other oxerciises .*^0 framed ‘as to prevent answers being given 
by students who have obtained their information from hooks or oral instruction. 
This was a very considerable advance, hut it must bo ailmilted that there is 
nothing in the syllabus which encournge.s, or even suggests, placing the learners in 
the attitude of discoverers, and this, in the opinion ot the Committee ot this 
Association, is vital if the leaching is to have educational value. 

Many criticisms have been passed upon the 18M) Keport. It has hcou faid 
that life is much too short to allow of each individual advancing Iroiu the known 
to the unknown, according to scientific methods, and that even were this not so 
too severe a tax is made upon the poAvers of boys and gix'ls. In answer to the 
second point it will be conceded that while it is doubtless futile to try to teach 
chemistry to young children, on the other hand experience has abundantly shown 
that the average schoolboy of fourteen or fifteen can, Avith much success, investigate 
such problems as Avero studied in the researches of Black and Schcelc; of Priestley 
and Cavendish and Ijavoisler, and it is quite remarkable Avith Avhat interest such 
young students carry out this class ol work. ^ • 

It may he Avell to quote the Avords which Sir Michael Foster u.sed in tins 
connection in his admirable Presidential Address to this Association in 1809. He 
said : ^ The learner may be led to old truths, even the oldest, in more ways than 
one. He may be brought abruptly to a truth in its finished form, coming straignt 
to it like a thief climbing over a wall ; and the hurry and press of modern life 
tempt many to adopt this quicker Avay. Or he may be more slowly guided along 
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the path by which the truth was reached by him who first laid hold of it. It is by 
this latter way of learning the truth, and by this alone, that the learner may hope 
to catch something at least of the spirit of the scientific inquirer.^ 

I believe tliat in the determination of a suitable school course in experimental 
science this principle of historical development is a vtuy valuable guide, althougli 
it is not laid down in the 1885) lieport of the British Association. 

The application of this principle will lead to the study of the solvent action of 
water, of crystallisation, and of the separation of mixtures of solids before the 
investigation of the composition of water, and also before the investigation of the 
phenomena of combustion. It will lead to the investigation of hydrocliloric acid 
before chlorine, and especially to the postponement of atomic and molecular 
theories, chemical e(iuations, and the laws of chemical combination, until the 
student has really sullicieut knowledge to understand how these theories came to 
be necessary. 

There can be no doubt that this new sj'stem of teaching chemistry in schools 
has been most succe>8fuL Teachers are delighted with tlio results which have 
already been obtained, and those whom I liav(i had the opportunity of consulting, 
directly and indirectly, cannot 8i)oak too highly of their satisfaction at the dis- 
appairance of the old system of qualitative analysis, and the institution of the new 
order of things. Especially 1 may mention in this connection the excellent work 
which is being carried on under the supervision of Dr. Bevan Lean at the Friend.s* 
School in Ackworth, where the hoys have attained results whicli are far in advance 
of anything which would have been thought possible a few years since. 

It is, of course, obvious that if a schoolboy is made to take the attitude of 
a discoverer his progress may appear to be slow. But does this matter P Most 
boys will not become professional chemists ; but if wliile at school a boy learns 
how to learn, and how to ‘make kno\\ ledge ’ ’ by working out for himself a few 
problems, a habit of mind will he formed which will enable him in future 
years to look iu a scientific spirit at any new problems which may face him. 
NVheii school-days are pa«>t the details of the preparation of hydrogen may have 
been forgotten ; but if it was really understood at the time tliat it could not be 
decided at once wlietlier the gas was derived from the acid oi' from the metal, or 
from the water, or in part from the one and in part from the other, an attitude 
of scepticism and of suspended judgment will have been formed, which will 
continue to guard from error. 

In the new .system of teaching chemistry in schools much attention must 
necessarily he given to weights and measurements; indeed, the work must be 
largely of a quantitative kind, and it is in thi.s connection that an important note 
of warning has been sounded by .several teachers.' They consider, \ery rightly, 
that it is important to point out clearly to the scholar that science does not consist 
of measurement, but that measurement is only a tool in the hand of the in- 
quirer, and that wlnui once suflicient skill has been developed in its use it should 
he employed only with a di.stinct object. Measurements should, in fact, be made 
only in reference to some actual problem which appears to be really worth solving, 
not in the accumulation of aimless details. 

And, of course, all research carried out must be genuine and not sham, and 
all assumption of the * obvious " must be most carefully guarded against. But the 
young scholar must, at the same time, not forget that although the scientific 
method is necessary to enable him to arrive at a re.sult, in real life it is the 
answer to the problem which i.s of the most importance.^ 

Although, then, there has been .so much dLscussion, during the last ten years, 
on the subject of teaching chemistry in scliooLs, and such steady progress has been 
made towards devising a really satisfactory .system of teaching the subject to young 
boys and girls, it is certainly very remarkable that practically nothing has been 

‘ Cf. Professor J. G. Maegregorin Nature, September 1899. 

* Cf. H. Pic ton in The School World, November 1899 ; Bevan Lean, Ihid., February 
1890. 

• Cf. Mrs. Bryant, Special IlejoorU on Educational Subjects, vol. ii. p. 113. 
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laid or written Learin^ on the training which a student who wishes to become a 
chemist is to undertake at the close of his school-duys at the college or university- 
in which his education is continued. 

One of the most remarkable points, to my mind, in connection with the teaching 
of chemistry is the fact that although the science has been advancing year by year 
■with such unexampled rapidity, the course of training which the student goes 
through during his first two years at most colleges is still practically the same as 
it was thirty or forty years ago. Then, as now, after preparing a few of the 
principal gases, the student devotes the hulk of Iiia lirst year to qualitative analysis 
in the dry and wet way, and his second year to quantitative analysis, and, 
although the methods em])loyed in teaching the latter may possibly have under- 
gone some slight modification, there is certainly no great difference betwec'ii the 
routine of simple salt and mixture practised at the present day and that which 
■W’us in vogue in the days of our fathers and grandfathers. 

Since, then, the prej>ent system has held the field for so long, not only in this 
country but also on the Continent, if is worth while considering whether it affords 
the best training which a student who wishes to become a chemist can undergo in 
the short time during wliicli he can attend at a collei/e or nniver.-ity. In con- 
sidering this matter I was led in the fiivt place to carefully evamine old books 
and other records, with the object of finding out how the piesent system oriu'iuated, 
and I think that valuable and intercMing information hearing on the subject may 
he obtained from a very brief sk«‘tch of tlu‘ rise and d('velopment of the present 
system of teacdiing cliemi''lry, and e-'pcciully in so far as it ])ear-^ on the inclusion 
of qualitative anal\sis. Unfortunately, it is not so etsy to gain a good historical 
acquaintance with the matt<‘r ns I at first iimigiiu'd w.itiUl he the case, and this is 
due in a large' measure to the f.ict that so few of tlie laliora lories vvliich took an 
active part in the de\elopmcnt of tin' ^ire^eiit svstem of chemical training have 
left any record of the nudhods which they (uindoved. In this connection I ina}’-, 
jierhaps, ho alUnved to siigg< -t that it would he n valuable lndp to the future 
Jii'^torian if all ])i’omincnt teai hers of clu'iui^tiy w(»uld lea\e behind tlu'in a brief 
record of tlu' svstem of teacdiing adopted in their hiboratorie^, show ing the changes 
which they had iii'-lituted, the object of these changes, and the results which 
follovvcil their adojition. 

There is no doubt that the progress of practical chemistry vv'ont largely hand 
in hand with the progress of theoretical chemistry, for as the latter gradually 
developed, so the necessity for tho deterrainathm of the composition, first of the 
best known, and then of the rarer minerals and other substances, became more and 
more marked. 

The analytical examination of substances in tho dry way was employed in very 
early times in connection with metal lurtrical oiieralions, and especially in the 
determination of the presence of valuable constituents in samples of minerals, 
(hipellation was used liy the (Ireeks in tho separation of gold and silver from their 
ores and in tho purification of these metals. Geher knew that the addition bf 
nitre to the ore facilitated the separation of gold and silver, and 6ub‘^eq[uently 
Glauber (IdOi-ieoS) called attention to the fact that many commoner metals dotilli 
easily be separated from their ores with the aid of nitre. 

iut it vv^as not till the eighteenth contiiry that any marked progress was made 
in analysis in the dry way, and the progress v\hich then became rapid was 
undoubtedly due to the discovery of flu* blowpipe, and to the introduction of its 
use into analytical operations. Tho blowpipe is menlione.l for the first time in 
1660, in the transactions of the Accademia del Cimento of rioreuce, but the first 
to recommend its use in chemical operations was Johann Andreas Cramer in 
1739. The progress of blowpipe analysis was Icrgely due to Gahn (1746- 
1818), who epont^much time in perfecting its u^e in the examination of minerals, 
and it was he who first used platinum wire and cobalt solution in connection with 
blowpipe analysis. The metliods emidoyed by Oahn were fiirthdi* developed by 
his friend Berzelius (1779-1S4S). who gave much attention to the matter, and wlio 
with great skill and patience gradually worked o^it a complete scheme of blowjiipo 
analysis, and publiE(bed it in a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Ueber die AnwtBndung ‘des 
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Lotbrolirs/ which appeared in 1820. After the publication of this work blowpipe 
analysis rapidly came into general use in England, France, and Germany, and the 
scheme devised by Berzelius is essentially that employed at the present day. 

Indeed, the only notable additions to the methods of analysis in the dry way 
since the time of Berzelius are the development of llame reactions, which Bunsen 
worked out with such characteristic skill and ingenuity, and the introduction of the 
spectroscope. 

The necessity for some process other than that of analysis in the dry way 
seems, in the first instance, to have arisen in quite early times in connection with 
the examination of drugs, not only on account of the necessity for discovering 
their constituents, but also as a means of determining whether they were adul- 
terated. In such cases analysis in the dry way was obviously unsuitable, and ex- 
perience soon showed that the only way to arrive at the desired result was to 
treat the substance under examination with aqueous solutions of definite sub- 
stances, the first reagent apparently being a decoction of gallnuts, which is 
described by Pliny as being employed in detecting adulttu’ation with green 
vitriol. 

The progress made in connection with wet analysis was, however, exceedingly 
slow, largely owing to the lack of reagents ; but as these were gradually discovered 
wet analysis rapidly developed, especially in the hands of I’achenius, Scheele, 
Boyle, Ilotlinan, Margraf, and Burginann. Boyle (102()-1(J1)1) especially had an 
extensive knowledge of reagents and their application ; and, indeed, it was Boyle 
who firat introduced the word ‘ analysis’ for those operations by which substances 
may he recognised in the presence of one another. Boyle knew how to test for 
silver with hydrochloric acid, for calcium salts with sulphuric acid, and for copper 
by the blue solution produced by ammonia. 

Margraf (1701) -1782) introduced prussiateof potash for the detection of iron, and 
Bergmann (1786-17^4) not only introduced new reagents and new methods for 
decomposing minerals and refractory sub'^tances, such as fusion with potash, diges- 
tion with nitric acid or hydrochloric acid, but he also was the first to suggest 
the application of tests in a systematic Avay, and, indeed, the nielliod of analysis 
which he developed is on much the same lines as tiiat in use at the ]n’e<eiit day. 
He paid special attention to the qualifath(* anahsis of minerals, and gave earefiil 
instructions for the analj'sis of gold, platinum, silver, lead, copper, zinc, and other 
ores. The work of 8che^le (1742-1780) had indirectly a great iiitliuuiee on quali- 
tative analybis, as, although he did not give a general systematic method of 
procedure in tlie analysis of substances of unknown composition, yet the methods 
which he employed in the examination of new substances were so original and 
exact as to remain models of how qualitative analysis should be conducted. 

Great strides in analytical chemistry in the wet way were made through the work 
of Berzelius, who, by the discovery of new methods, such as the decomposition of 
silicates by hydrofluoric acid and the introduction of new tests, greatly advanced 
the art. He paid special attention to perfecting the methods of analysis of mineral 
waters, and these researches as >vell as his work on ores, and particularly his investi- 
gation of platinum ores, stamp Berzelius as one of the great/pioneers in qualitative 
and quantitative analytical chemistry. 

By the labours of the great experimenters whom I have mentioned qualitative 
analysis gradually acquired the familiar appearance of to-day, and many 
hooks were written with the o>>ject of arranging the mass of information which 
had accumulated, and of thus rendering it available for the student in his efforts to 
investigate the composition of new mineral.s and other substances. Among these 
books may ho mentioned thoMlandbuch der annlytisclien (^liemlo,’ by J 1. Jlose, 
and es})t*cjally the well-known analytical text-book-? of Fre^(Miius, which have liad 
an extraordi’iarily wide circnlation and passed Ibnaujli many (nlitions. 

The work of the great pioneers in .analytical ciiemi.strv was work done often 
under circunii'tances of great dilficulty, as befor(3 the end t)f the f-e.vaiiteenth cen- 
tury there were no public institutions of any sort in which a practical laiowledgo 
of chemistiy could be acquired. Lectures were, of cefurse, given from vbry eatly 
times, but it was not until the time of Guillaume Francois licuelle (1703-1770), at 
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tho bep:mning of tlie eighteentli century, that lectures began to be illustrated 
by experiments. Rouelle, who was very active as a teacher, numbered among his 
pupils many men of eminence, such as Lavoisier and Proust, and it was largely 
owing to his infiuenco tliat France took such a lead in practical teaching. In 
Germany progress was much slower, and in our country the introduction of lectures 
illustrated by experiments seems to have been mainly due to Davy. 

When it is considered how” slowly experimental work came to be recognised 
as a means of illustration and education, even in connection with lectures, it is not 
surprising that in early times practical teaching in laboratories should have been 
thought quite unnecessary. 

The few laboratories which existed in the sixteenth century were built mainly 
for the practice of alchemy by the reigning princes of the time, and, indeed, up to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the private laboratories of the great 
masters were the only schools in which a favoured few might study, but which 
were not open to the public. Thus we find that Berzelius received in his laboratory 
a limited number of students who worked mostly at research: these were not 
usually young men, and his sclmol cannot thus be considered as a teaching institu- 
tion ill tlie ordinary sen.se of the word. 

The first really great advance in laboratory leaching is due to Liebig, 'who, after 
working for some years in Paris under Ga^-Lussac, was appointed in 1824 to be 
Professor of Chemistry in Giesscn. Liebicr w’as strongly impressed with the neces- 
sity for public institutions whore any student coiihl study chemistry, and to him 
fell the honour of founding the world-famed Giessen Laboratory, the first public 
institution in Germany w’hicli brought practical chemistry withiu the reach of all 
students. 

Giessen rapidly became the centre of chemical interest in Germany, and students 
flocked to the laboratory in such numbers as to necessitate the development of a 
systematic course of practical chemistry, and in this w’ay a scheme of teaching was 
devised which, as yve shall see later, has served as the foundation for the system of 
practical chemistry in use at the ])rest‘nt day. 

the success of this laboratory had be« i» cl»*ui Iv established many other 
tow'iis discovered the necessity for similar institution'?, and in a coinparatividy short 
time every university in G ermany possessed a chemical laboratory. Tho ti‘aching 
of practical chemistrv in other countries Avas, hoAA'e\er, of A't‘ry slow growth ; in 
Fnince, for example, Wurtz iu 1801) dreAv attention to the fnet that lliero Avas at 
that time only one lajioratory which could compare Avith the German laboratories, 
namely, that of the Ecole Normale Superieure. 

Tho earliest laboratory for teaching purposes in Great Britain Avas that of 
Thomas Thomson, who, after graduating in Edinburgh in 17l)l>, began lecturing in 
that city in 1800, and opened a laboratory for the practical instruction of his pupils. 
Thomson Avas appointed lecturer in Chemistry in Glasgow University in 1807, 
and Regius Professor in 1818, and in Glasgow he also opened a general laboratory. 

Actual progress in the general establishment of laboratories for the study ot 
chemistry seems to date from the time of Thomas Graham, Avho in 1880 was ap- 
pointed PiolVfcsor of Chemistry at Anderson’s College in Glasgow, and in 1837 at 
University College, London. Whether pniclical chemistry Avas taught in Anderson’s 
College at that time J have not Ix'en able to ascertain, hut tliere is no doubt that 
regular courses in testing and systematic analysis Avero given by Graham from 1837 
to the date of his resignation in 

In 1840 the College of Chemistry was founded in London, an institution Avhich 
under A. AV. Hofmann’s guidance rapidly rose to such a prominent position, and 
in 18ol Frankland was apiiointed to tlie chair of chemistry iu the new college 
founded in Manche.'diT by tlio trustees of John Owens, and here he equipped a 
laboratory for tlu*. ti’iiching of |)rn''ficMl eliemisiry. Under Sir Henry Roscoe this 
laboratory soon became too small for the growing number of chemical students, 
a defect which was removed when the new buildings of the college were opened 
in 1873. In 1849 Alexander AVilliamsou Avas appointed Professor of Practiral 
Chemistry at Unh^ersity College, Ijinaoii, AAdieie h'‘ introduced the practical 
methods of Liebig. 
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Following these examples, the older universities gradually came to see the 
necessity for providing accommodation for the practical teaching of chemistry, with 
the result that well-equipped laboratories have been erected in all the centres of 
learning in this country. 

Since Liebig, by the establishment of the Giessen Laboratory, must be looked 
upon as the pioneer in the development of practical laboratory teaching, it will 
be interesting to endeavour to obtain some idea of the methods which he used in 
the training of the students who attended his laboratory in Giessen. From small 
beginnings he gradually introduced a systematic course of practical chemistry, and 
a careful comparison shoAva that this was similar in many ways to that in use at 
the present day. The student at Giessen, after preparing the more important 
gases, was carefully trained in qualitative and quantitative analysis; he was then 
required to make a large number of preparations, after Avhich he engaged in original 
researcli. 

Although there is, ns far as I have been able to ascertain, no printed record of 
the nature of the quantitative w^ork and the preparations which Liebig required 
from bis students, the cour&e of qualitative analysis is easily followed, owing to the 
existence of a most interesting book published for the use of the Giessnn students. 

In 1846, at Liebig’s request, Tlonry Will, I*h.l) , Extraordinary Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Gie-xsen, w’rote a small book, for use at Giessen, 
culled ‘ Giessen Outlines of AnalAsis,’ Avhicli shows clc'arly the kind of instruction 
given in that laboratory at the time in so far as qualitative analysis is concerned. 
This book, wdiicli contains a preface by Tjieb'g, is particularly interesting on 
account of the fact that it is e\i<Jently the hist Introduction to Analysis intended 
for the training of elc nientJiry stuck iits whieli was e\er publislied. In tlie preface 
Liebig Aviites : ^The Avaut of au introduction to cliemical analysis adapted for tlie 
use of a laboratory has giAt'ii rise* to the present A\(uk, Avhieh contains an accurate 
description of the course I have followed in my labor.itory >Nitli gmit advnntaf:e 
for twenty-live years. It has becni prepanul at myrecpiest by Profosor Will, who 
has been my assistant during a greul part of tliis ])eriod,’ 

This book undoubtedly bad a considerabh' circulaiioii, juid Avas u'^ed in mosi of 
the laboratories wliicli Avere in existence at that time, and thus \v<‘ /Iml, for examjde, 
that the English translation which Liebij: ‘Iiope.s and helii‘vps Avill be accepta})lo 
to the English public ’ Avas the hook ii'^e I by Hofmann for hU students at the 
(’ollege of Chemistry. In this book the metals are first divided into groups mncli 
in the same way as i-*. done now; each ^roup is then separately dealt AVith, the 
principal charaeteristics of the metals of the group are noted, and their reactions 
studied. Tho.'»e test.s Avliicli are useful in the detection of each nu'tal nre particularly 
emphasised, and the rea.xuH given for selecting certain of them as of special value 
for the purposes of separating one metal from another. 

Throughout this section of the book then* are frequent discussions as to the 
possible methods of the separation, not only of tlie metals of one group, but of 
those belonging to difierent groups; and the whole subject is treated in a manner 
which shows clearly that Liebig’s great object was to make the student think for 
himself. After studying in a similar manner the behaviour of the principal acids 
with reagents, the student i& introduced to a course of qualitatiAe analysis com- 
prising, 1, preliminary examination of sulidu; 2, qualitative analysis of the 
bub&tance in solution. 

Jloth sections are evidently written with the object nob only of constructing a 
system of qualitaliAC aiialy.*-!^, but more particularly of clearly leading tlie student 
to argue out for himself the methods of separation whiL'h he will ultimately adopf. 
The book concliules Avith a few tables which differ considerably in design from 
those in use at the present cloy, and Avhieh are so meagre that the student could 
not possibly haA’e used them mechanicdlly. 

The system introduced in this book, no doubt owing to the excellent results 
obtained by its use, was rapidly reitfognised as the standard method of teachings 
analysis in most of the institutions existing at that time. Boon the course began 
to bis further develcfped^ book after book: was published on the sttWeef, and 
gradutiUy the teatbing of (jualitatiTO analysis tbh shapte aifd {orm with 
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wbicli we are all ao well acquainted. But the present-day book on qualitative 
analysis differs widely from * Giessen Outlines ’ in this respect, that whereas in the 
latter the tables introduced are more indications of the methods of separation to 
be employed, and are of such a nature that the student who did not think for 
himself must have been constantly in dithciilties, in the book of the present day these 
tables have been worked out to the minutest detail. Every contingency is 

S rovided for ; nothing is left to the originality of the student ; and that which, no 
oubt, was once an excellent course has now become so hopelessly mechanical as 
to make it doubtful whether it retains anything of its former educational value. 

The question which I now wish to considt^r more particularly is whether tlie 
system of training chemists which is at present adopted, with little variation, in our 
colleges and universities is a really satisfactory one, and whether it supplies the 
student with the kind of knowledge which will be of the most value to him in his 
future career. 

Those who study chemistry may be roughly divided as to their future 
careers into two groups — those who become teachers and those who become 
technical chemists. Now, whether the student takes up either the one or the other 
career, I think that it is clear that the objects to be aimed at in training bitn are 
to give him a sound knowledge of his subject, and especially to so arrange his 
studies as to bring out in every possible way his capacity for original thought. 

A teacher who lias uo originality will hardly be successful, even though lie 
may possess a very wide knowledge of what has already been done in the past. 
He will have little enthusiasm for his subject, and will continue to teach on the 
lines laid down by the text-books of the day, without himself materially improving 
the existing methods, and, above all, he will bo unable, and will have no desire, 
to add to our store of knowledge by original investigation. 

It is in the power of almost every teacher to do some research work, and it 
seems probable that the rea.son why more is not done by teachers is that the 
importance of research work was not sulliciently insisted on, and their original 
faculty was not sulliciently trained, at the schools and colleges where they received 
their education. 

And these remarks apply with equal force to the student who subsequently 
becomes a technical chemist. 

In the chemical works of to-day sound knowledge is essential, but originality 
is an even more important matter. A technical chemist without originality can 
scarcely rise to a responsible position in a large works, whereas a chemist who is 
capable of constantly improving the processes in operation, and of adding new 
methods to those in use, becomes so valiiahlo that he can command his own terms. 

Now, this being so, I think it is extraordinary that so many of the students 
who go through the prescribed course of training — say for the Bachelor of Science 
degree — not only show no originality themselves, but seem also to have no desire 
at the conclusion of their studies to engage in original investigation under the 
supervision of the teacher. That this is so is certainly luy experience as a teacher 
examiner, and I feel sure that many other teachers Nvill endorse this view of the 
and case. 

If we inquire into the reason for this deficiency in originality we shall, I think, 
be forced to conclude that it is in a large measure due to the conditions of study 
and the nature of the courses through which the student is obliged to pass. 

A well-devised system of quantitative analysis is undoubtedly valuable in 
teaching the student accurate manipulation, but it has always seemed to me that 
the long course of qualitative analysis which is usually considered necessary, 
and which generally precedes the quantitative work, is not the most satisfactory 
training for a student. 

There can be no doubt that to many students qualitative analysis is little more 
than a mechanical exercise : the tables of separation are learnt by heart, and every 
substance is treated in precisely the same manner : such a course is surely not 
calculated to develop any original faculty which the student may possess. Then, 
again, when the student passes on to quantitative analysis, ho receives elaborate 
Instructions as to the little details he must observe in order to get an accurate 
1900. Y Y 
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result ; aud even after he has become familiar with the simpler determinations he 
rarely attempts, and indeed has no time to attempt, anything of the nature of an 
original investigation in qualitative or quantitative analysis. It indeed sometimes 
happens that a student at the end of his second year has never prepared a pure 
substance, and is often utterly ignorant of the methods employed in the separation 
of substances by crystallisation ; ho has never conducted a distillation, and has no 
idea how to investigate the nature and amounts of substances formed in chemical 
reactions; practically all his time has been taken up with analysis. That this is 
not the way to teach chemistry was certainly the opinion of Liebig, end in 
support of this I quote a paragraph hearing on the subject which occurs in a very 
interesting hook on ‘Justus von Liebig: his Life and Work,* written by W. A. 
Shenstone (pp. 17o, 176). 

‘ In his practical teaching Liebig laid great stress on the producing of chemical 
preparations ; on the students preparing, that is to say, pure substances in good 
quantity from crude materials. The importance of this was, even in Liebig’s time, 
often overlooked ; and it was, lie tells n.s, more conunon to find a man wdio could 
make a good analysis than to find one who could produce a pure preparation in 
the most judicious way.’ 

‘ There is no better way of making one's self acquainted with the properties of 
a siihstauco than by first producing it fiom the raw material, then converting it 
into its compounds, and so becoming acquainted with them. By the study of 
ordinary analysis one does not learn how to use the important methods of crys- 
tallisation, fractional distillation, nor acquire any considerable experience in the 
proper use of solvents. In short, one does not, as Liebig said, become a 
chemist.’ 

One reason why the present system of training chemists has persisted so long 
is no doubt that it is a very convenient systc'm : it is easily taught, does not 
require expensive apparatus, and, above all, it lends itself admirably for the purpose 
of competitive examination. 

The system of examination which has been developed during the last twenty 
years has done much harm, and is a source of great ditliculty to any conscientious 
teacher who is possessed of originality, and is desirous, particularly in special 
cases, of leaving the beaten track. 

In our colleges and umversities most of the students work for some definite 
examination — frequently for the Bachelor of Science degree — either at their own 
University or at tlie University of London, 

For such degrees a perfectly definite course is prescribed aud must he followed, 
because the questions which the candidate will have to answer at his (‘xamination 
are based on a syllabus wdiich is either inihlLlied or is known by pn cedeiit to bo 
required. The course which the teacher is obliged to leach is thus placed beyond 
his individual power of alteration, except in minor details, and originality in the 
teacher is thereby discouraged : be knows that all students must face the same 
examination, and he must urge the backward man through exactly the samo 
course as his more talented neighbour. 

In almost all examinations salts or mixtures of salts are given for qualitative 
analysis. ‘ Determine the constituents of the simple salt A and of .the mixture B ’ 
is a favourite examination formula; and as some practical work of this sort is sure 
to he set, the teacher knows that he must contrive to get one and all of his students 
into a condition to enable them to answer such questions. 

If, then, one considers the great amount of work which is required from the 
present-day student, it is not surprising that every aid to rapid preparation for 
examination should he accepted with delight by the teacher ; and thus it comes 
about that tables are elaborated in every detail, not only for qualitative analysis in 
inorganic chemistry, hut, what is far worse, for the detection of some arbitrary 
selection of organic substances which may be set iu the syllabus for the examina- 
tion. I question whether any really competent teacher will be found to recommend 
this system as one of educational value or calculated to bring out and train the 
faculty of original thought in students. 

If, then, the present system is so unsatisfactory, it will naturally be asked, 
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llow are students to be trained, and how are they to be examined so as to find 
out the extent of the knowledge of their subject which they have acquired ? 

In dealing with the first part of the question— -that is, the training best suited 
to chemists — I can, of course, only give my own views on the subject — views which, 
no doubt, may differ much from those of many of the teachers present at this 
meeting. The objects to be attained are, in my opinion, to give the student a 
sufficient knowledge of the broad facts of chemistry, and at the same time so to 
arrange his practical work in particular as to always have in view the training of 
his faculty of original thought. 

I think it will be conceded that any student, if ho is tv) make his mark in 
chemistry by original work, must ultimately specialise in some branch of the 
subject. It may he possible for some great minds to do \alualjle original work in 
more than one branch of chemistry, but these are the exceptions ; and as time goes 
on, and the mass of facts accumulates, this will become more and more impossible. 
Xow a student at the commencement of his career rarely knows w'^hich branch of 
tlie subject will fiscinate lilm most, and 1 think, therefore, tliat it is necessary, in 
the first ])lare, to do all that is pnssibh* to give him a thurough grounding in all 
branches of the subject. In my opinion the student is taken over too much ground 
in the lecture courses of the present day : in inorganic chemistry, for example, the 
study of the rare metal** and their reactions .might be dispensed with, as well as 
many of the more difficult chapters of physical chemistry, and in organic chemistry 
such complicated problems us the eoiistitiitions of uric acid and the members of 
the camphor and terpeno series, &c., might well he left out. As matters stand now, 
instruction must be given on these subjects simply because questions bearing on 
them will probably be asked at the exauiimition. 

And here perhaps I might make a confe‘*vion, in which I do not ask my fellow- 
teachers to join me. My name is often attached to chemistry i)apera which 1 should 
be sorry to have to answer ; and it seems to me the standard of examination 
papers, and especially of Honours examinatioji ])ap^>rs, is far too high. Should we 
demand a pitch of knowledge which our o^^n experience tells us cannot be main- 
tained for long ? 

In dealing with the question of teaching practi(‘al chemistry it may be hoped, 
in the first place, that in the near future a sound training will he given in ele- 
mentary science in most schools, very much on the lines which I mentioned in the 
first ])nrt of this Addre*«s. Tlie student will then bo in a lit state to undergo a 
thorouglily satisfactory conr>o of training in inorganic* cbemistry duriiur his first 
two years at college. AVithout wisliing in any way to mop out a cleliiiite course, 
I may bo allowed to suggc'st that instead of much of tin* usual rjnalitati\e and 
quantitative aualysi.s, ])ractical exercise.s similar to the following will he found to 
he of much greater educational value. 

(1) The careful experimental demonstration of the fundamental laws of 
chemistry and pby^cal chemistry. 

{ 2 ) The prepara’^ion of a series of comppimds of the more important met>.Is, 
either from their more common ores or front' the melals themselves. 'With the 
aid of the compounds. thus prepared the reaq^ons of the metals might be studied 
and the similarities and -differences betweei/ the different metals then carefully 
noted. < ' V 

(tl) A course in which the student should investigate in certain selected ca.ses ; 
(r/) the conditions under which action takes place j (6) the nature of the products 
formed ; (c) the yield obtained. If he were then to proceed to prepare each 
product in a state of purity, he would be doing a series of exercises of the highest 
educational value. 

(4) The determination of the combining w»*iglits of some of the more important 
metals. This is in most cases comparatively simple, as the vletermination of the 
combining weights of selected metals can be Aery accurately carried out by meatin- 
ing the hydrogen evolved when an at li acts upon them. 

Many other exorcises of a siraihir nature will readily suggest themselves, and 
in arranging the course every effort should be made to induce the student to ctm- 

Y y 2 
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suit original papers and to avoid as far as possible any tendency to mere mecbanical 
■work. 

The exact nature of such a course must, however, necessarily be left very much 
in the hands of the teacher, and the details will no doubt require much considera- 
tion ; but I feel sure that a course of practical inorganic chemistry could be con- 
structed which, while teaching all the important facts which it is necessary for 
the student to know, will, at the same time, constantly tend to develop his faculty of 
original thought. 

Supposing such a couinp were adopted (and the experiment is well worth trying), 
there still remains the problem of how the student who lias had this kind of 
training is to be exarnim'd. 

With regard to his theoretical work there would he no difficulty, as the 
examination could be conducted on much the same linos as at the present time. 
In the case of the practical examination I have long felt that the only satisfactory 
method of arriving at the value of a student’s practical knowledge is by the in- 
spection of the work which he has done during the whole of his course of studv. 
and nothy depending on the results of one or two days’ sot examination. I think 
that most examiners will agree with me that the present system of examination in 
practical chemistry is highly unsatisfactory. This is perhaps not so apparent in 
the case of the qualitative analysis of the usual simple salt or mixture ; but when 
the student has to do a quantitative exercise, or when a problem is set, the results 
sent in are frequently no indication of the value of the student’s practical work. 
Leaving out of the question the possibility of the student being in indifferent 
health during the short period of the practical examination, it not infrequently 
happens that he, in his excitement, has the misfortune to upset a beaker when his 
quantitative determination is nearly finished, and as a result he loses far more marks 
than he should do for so simple an accident. 

Again, in attacking a problem he has usually only time to try one method of 
solution, and if this does not yield satisfactory results he again loses marks; whereas 
in the ordinary course of his practical work, if he were to find that the first 
method was faulty he would try other methods until he ultimately arrived at the 
desired result. 

It is difficult to see why such an unsatisfactory system as this might not be 
replaced by one of inspection, which I think could easily be so arranged as to 
work well. 

A student taking, say, a three years’ course for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science might be required to keep very careful notes of all the practical work 
which he does during this course, and in order to avoid fraud bis notebook could 
from time to time he initialled by the professor or demonstrator in charge of the 
laboratory. An inspection of these notebooks could then be made at suitable 
times by the examiners for the degree, by which means a very good idea would be 
obtained of the scope of the work which the student had been engaged in, and if 
thought necessary a few questions could easily be asked in regard to the work so 
presented. Should the examiners wish to further test the candidate by giving him 
an examination, I submit that it would he much better to set him some exercise 
of the nature of a simple original investigation, and to allow him two or three 
weeks to carry this out, than to depend on the hurried work of two or three 
days. 

The object which I had in view in writing tliis Address was to call attention 
to the fact that our present system of training in chemistry does not appear, v 
develop in the student the power of conducting original research, and at the same 
time to endeavour to suggest some means by which a more satisfactory state of 
things might be- brought about. I have not been able, within the limits of this 
Address, to consider the conditions of studjr during the third year of the students 
career at college, or to discuss the increasing necessity for extending that course 
and insisting on the student carrying out an adequate original investigation before 
granting him a degree, but 1 hojm ou some future occasion^ to have the oppor- 
twuty of tbtuming to this V&ty iijfjwrtiut part bf thb subject. If any of the 
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suggestions I have made should prove to be of practical value, and should lead 
to the production of more original research by our students, I shall feel that a 
useful purpose has been served by brii^ing this matter before this Section. In 
concluding 1 wish to thank Professor II. B. Dixon, Professor F. S. Kipping, and 
others, for many valuable suggestions, and my thanks are especially due to Dr. 
Bevan liCau for much information which he gaAc me in connection with that 
part of this Address which deals with the teaching of chemistry in schools. 


Th(' following Keports and Papers were read : — 

1. Jb'iwrt on the Tmchhuj of Science in Elementary Schools, 
See lleports, p. 187. 


2. On some Prohlems connected ivlth Atmospheric Carbonic Anhydride^ and 

on a New and Accurate Method for determining its Amount^ suitable 

for Scicntljic Expeditions. JUj Professor Lktts, I) Sc.^ Ph.D.y A'c., 

and 11. F. Blake, F.I F.C.S.i Qaeeris College^ Belfast. 

Attention is drawn to the variations in the amount of atmospheric carbonic 
anhydride which correspond with at least JO per cent, of the total amount, the 
causes of which are still to a large extent obscure. In the autbor’s opinion the 
subject is an impoitant one, and is worthy of a systematic investigation by a 
number of skilled observers working in different localities and employing the same 
method of determination which shall have been proved to give results which do 
not vary from the true amount by more than three or four parts per million of 
air. Among the problems relating to atmospheric carbonic anhydride which 
the authors think are specially deserving of attention are tlie following : — 

1 . Is Schlupsivg\s Theorij Correct ? — Do the oceans really act as regulators of the 
amount of atmospheric carbonic anliydride by the production or dissociation of 
earthy bicarbonates according as the amount rises above the normal or falls below 
it? As consequences of this theory latitude should influence the quantity of 
atmospheric carbonic anhydride, which ought to he lower in polar than in tropical 
localities, and the great ocean currents should also have an eli’ect as they pass from 
warmer to colder r(*gions, or the opposite. 

2. The Inf nonce of Bay and Nu/ht at Sea. — To account for the increased 
quantity of atmospheric carbonic anhydride over land surfaces at night, which 
most of the observers have found, two theoi ies have been advanced : (a) cessation 
of plant activity in decomposing the gas owing to the absence of light, and (b) the 
streaming out of ground air from the soil owing to the lowering of temperature. 

At sea no such influence.s can be exerted, but an absorption of atmospheric 
carbonic anhydride may occur at the surface of the water owing to lowering of 
temperature, thus reveising the land effect. 

8. The Effects of Atmospheric Precipitates^ and especially of a 11, which 
aj^pears to increase the amount of Atmospheric Carbonic Anhydride. — No reason- 
able theory has been advanced to account for this curious phenomenon, and it 
would be interesting to ascertain whether it occurs at sea as well as on land •, and 
the same remark would apply to fog and rain, both of which appear to affect the 
amount also. 

Other supposed causes of variation are worth studying, such as the effects of the 
seasons, direction and force of the winds, the prevailing type of weather, &c. ^ But 
those which the autliors think most interesting are such as a scientific mission 
would be under peculiarly favourable conditions for observing, and especially the 
proposed Antarctic expeditions. 

In a memoir of the authors recently published in the * Proceedings of the Royal 
Dublin Society^ (vol. ix. N.S., Part II, No, 10) a modification of PettenkofeFs 
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process for determining atmospheric carbonic anhydride is described by means 
of which results of great accuracy may be obtained. Thus in the tinal set 
of test experiments with artificial mixtures of purified air and carbonic anhydride 
in known volumes a mean error (in six determinations) of about 1 jjer cent, of 
the gas was found, corresponding with some four parts per million of air taken. 

For use by a scientific expedition it seemed, however, to the authors that a 
different process is required in which the operations at the place of observation 
should be as simple as possible, and of such a n.ature as to permit of the actual 
determinations being made at any convenient time later, when the resources of a 
properly equipped laboratory are available 

The authors h'iive accordingly devised a method which fulfils these conditions, 
and which is simple and accurate. On the one hand it resembles Pettenkofer s 
process in tliat a relatively small volume of air is examined (about six litres;, 
while, on the other, Miintz and Aubin’s principle is adopted of absorbing the 
carbonic anliydride by caustic potash solution and afterwards liberating it by 
ebullition in vacuo with an acid and measuring its volume in a suitable gas 
analysis apparatus. 

A series of sealed tubes is prepared in the laboratory, each tube containing an 
accurately measured volume of weak potash solution (tlie amount of combined 
carbonic anliydride which such a solution always contains having been ascer- 
tained for a given stock). 

The only operations which have to he performed at the place of observation are 
the collection of the air sample in a suitable receiver ; the transfer of the contents 
of one of the sealed tubes to the latter, and after absorption of the atmospheric 
carbonic anliydride their retransfer as far as possible to the same tube, which 
will be again sealed. The tubes can of course be ke])t for an indefinite period both 
before and after their contents have been thus tieuted, and the determination of 
the absorbed carbonic anliydride made, when convenient, with an aliquot portion 
of their contents. The experiments made to to&t the accuracy of the new method 
were satisfactory. Artificial mixture's of purified air and carbonic anliydride in 
definite volumes were employed (tlie two being in about tlie proportion they occur 
in ordinary air). Five determiiiations in such mixtures gave a mean error of 
1*3 per cent, of the carbonic anhydride taken equivalent to four parts per million 
of air. 


3. On (he Dlsfrlhnfion of Chlorinr in Wa^t Yorhfthire, 

Jiij William ArKuovii, F.l.C. 

The present observations are to be regarded as the jireliminnrlcs to an attempt 
to construct ihochlor.s for thi.s part of York.sliire. The subject is one of acknow- 
ledged importance. Professor Mason remarking: — ‘State ma])s, such as those 
issued for the States of Massacliusettsand Connecticut:, are most valuabh*, and their 
construction is well worth the expenditure of ]mblic money.’ ’ Although tlie \york 
is not far enough advanced for map construction, the figures whicli follow, and 
observations thereon, will be of chemical and hygienic interest during the visit of 
the British Association to Bradford. 

In the first place these British normal chlorine figures are very high in com- 
parison with the published American data. The lowest Massachusetts figure is 
*07 part of Cl per 100,000 in the area farthest removed from the Atlantic sea- 
border : here the lowest found has been *7 part per 1 00,000 in the upper reaches 
of the ^\'harf, and all round it appears that the, Yorkshire figures are about ten times 
larger than those of the State of Masaachusett.s, wliicli is to be accounted for — 
(1) by the closeness of the sea-border on either side to the Pennine range, and (2) 
by the density of population in and the antiquity of the inhabited areas. 

The unit isochlor area is coextensive with the highest hills and their becks, 
deans and gills. The following chlorine determinations with waters from the 


* \V. P. Mason, Examination of WatGi\ p. 29. 
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Upper reaches of the Wharf, Wenning, Ribhle, Aire, and Calder will Le sufficiently 
illuetratiTe : — 


Barden , . . 

Clilorino 
parts per 
100,000 
. 10 

(Irimwith Beck . 

. 1-2 

Gate-up-Gill 

. 0-7 

Bleabeck 

. JO 

Buckden Pike 

. 10 

Starbottom. 

. 0*8 

Kettlewcll . 

. 1*0 

Buckden Village 

. 1*2 

Gaping Ghyll 

. 1*2 

Beck Head, Clapdale . 

. 1 \\ 


Ingleborough Cave 

Chlorine 
parts per 
100,000 
. 1*2 

Lower Bentham . » 

. 1*J 

Malham Tarn outlet 

. 1-0 

„ Cove 

. 0 !).> 

Airehead . , 

. 10 

Old Smelt Mill . 

. M 

Gordalc Beck 

. 1-2 

Hanlith Bridge 

. 1*1 

Hardcastle Craggs 

. 11 

AValsliaw Dean 

. IT 


As tlie sea is appi’oacliod, and more populous districts are reached, tho chlorine 
rises, and remarkable evamples of rise may be met with on the same hill slope. 
Halifax furnishes a striking instance. The town rests on a sloping bed of Mill- 
stone grit, the ancient and most thickly populated part being towards the bottom 
of the iiicliue. The ground waters of the highest parts — Mount Tabor — vary from 
I’O to ; widely separated wells, about halfway down, yield the figure 3*8; 
w’hile towards the bottom of the slope two wells give the figures 4*7 and 6 5. The 
public water supply from Pennine gathering grounds, ten miles away, stands at 1*3. 

The figures obtained for other parts of the West Riding have not yet been. 
8e\orely collated, and are therefore reserved for a further communication. 


4. On a limiting Standard of Acidity for Moorland }Vaters. 

IJy William Ackuovd, Public Analyst for Halifax. 

Many large towns, more es])ecially in the West Riding of Yorkshire, have their 
public water supplies of mooihind origin. The case of Milnes v. the Hudders- 
field Corporation in 1881 gave groat prominence to tho fact that this class of water 
may givt* rise to plumbism. No satisfactory explanation could bo given at the 
time, and it is only during the pre-.enl decade that it has been clearly unde.'Stood 
that the plnmbo-solvent action of moorland waters is to be associated vMth acidity. 
An idea of the relation is furnished by the following determinations : — 

Part< iwr 100-000. 

Aoidits in Eiiiii valent Liad dissolved from 


oi Si 

il])hurie Acul, 



i-iuili Piping. 

1. 


0 2t» 

III 1 hour 

. 0:1 

2, 


0 .10 

1? 

. •O.’iT 

8. 


0 29 


. . . •025 

4. 


1-.14 

In 1 hour 

. -71 

0 . 


1 69 

„ 

. -95 


The acidity is due to carbonic anhydiMoaiid peaty acids, and the total is found 
by ascertaining tho number of c.c. of N/lOO alkali required to neutralise 100 c.c. 
of the water, the result being expressed as sulphuric acid. Phenolpbthalein is 
used as the indicator. 

The acidity may be very high as from peaty gatheringgroimds of small incline, 
say 1 in 41, or comparatively low in gathering grounds of steep incline, say 
1 in 12.^ 

In the former case violent action on lead precludes its use for domestic con- 
sumption, and in the latter even a limit must be placed on the degree of acidity 
allowable. During epidemics of plumbism in the West Riding much diversity of 
opinion has been expressed on vaiious points connected with the matter which the 


* Aokroyd, Journ. Chem, Soc.^ 1SU9, p. 199. 
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author canilbl diacusS liere ; ho contents himself with stating" that after Some yeafS 
of experience he has never learnt of the occurrence of any case of plumhism where 
the acidity of the water has been iinder the equivalent of 0*5 part of sulphuric acid 
pdf 100*000 of water, and this he tentatively proposes as a limiting’ standard of 
acidity for potable waters of moorland origin when the acidity is determined 
in the manner already described with phenolplithalein as indicator. 

The average acidity of nine samples of water not above suspicion in this 
respect was 0*03, ranging from 0*53 to 0-01 ; while on the olh(*r hand sixty-on»> 
samples above reproach from neighbourhoods where plumhism has not been known 
had an average acidity of 0 l^ 7, tlie extremes being O ^Q ftnd 0*41 . 


5. On the Effects of CoitpoA' on th*^ Jfniuan Eodij. 

Jhj Thomas Whiteside Hime, Pt.A.j M.D. 

The recrudescence of an agitation by some public analysts as to alleged 
danger to health produced by copper has rendered it desirable to make an investi- 
gation into the. subject, although it was long since satisfactorily disposed of, from 
a point of view hitherto scarcely utilised us it deserves, and at the same time to 
review the general results attained. The examination of the two principal 
excretions, solid and liquid, by which copper is eliminated from the body, olfered a 
promising means of jndgingof the effects of the agent, whether merely swallowed 
or also absorbed. These excretions have therefore been examined during a period 
of several months, from a number of healthy persons engaged, some for many years, 
in dealing with copper, either in smelting works or as workers in its alloys, brass, 
&C., or from healthy persons unconnected with any kind of copper Avork, Avho had 
intentionally SAvallowed some compound of copper in improperly so-called 
* greened ^ vegetables (they are not rendered ^ green * by treatment with copper) or 
otherwise. (Jopper was found in relative abundance in the excretions of all of 
these persons, yet they had enjoyed perfect health, and w(‘re unconscious of any- 
thing abnormal existing in their excretions. It is excreted slowly, and some 
we€k.s may elapse before the whole of the copper-compound ingested is got rid of. 
That fact, that copper may, after being swallowed, be absorbed into the blood and 
exist there for months, and no doubt during at least twenty years, Avithout indicat- 
ing its presence by the slightest interference with healtli, or indeed in any way 
whatever, has thus been established beyond question. In one case, a braes-finislier 
aged thirty-eight, who had been thirty years engaged in brass-work, copper Avas 
found on various occasions when sought, during several months. For the last 
fourteen years this man has iieA'er drawn any money from his sick club, and he 
has had perfect health. The copper exists in the excretions, as it dees in coppered 
vegetables, not as copper, but as an insoluble compound, A\diich when tested 
directly for copper gives no indication of copper being' present in any form. As a 
fact, no copper is present. It is entirely unjustiliahle to speak of copper being a 
poison because when combined Avith some other elements poisonoils effects may be 
produced by the compound. Because copjier and arsenic combined, forming copper 
arsenite, which is not copper, is poisonous, a death duo to copper arsenite is 
reported and quoted for sixty years in all the text-hooks as due to ‘ poisoning by 
copper ! ' As well call iron a poison, because it too, when combined to form a new 
compound, arseniate of iron, may proA e poisonous. Copper exists in a great number 
of plants, including cereals, mineral waters, wines, shell-tish, fruits, and A’arious kinds 
of animal flesh. It has been calculated that a man eating good bread, ^ coppered * 
only by nature, would consume in this way alone some 93 gi*ains of copper, 
corresponding to 366 grains of the sulphate. Thousands of wealthy and educated 
persons who flock yearly to the health-restoring springs of AViesbaden, Teplitz, 
Pyrmont, &c., consume copper in every glass of water they drink, yet their health 
improves, they return yearly to derive fresh benefit, and are unaware that they are 
being * poisoned.^ Many trustworthy observers have found copper as a normal 
constituent in the human body. That the consumption of A^egelables which have 
been treated with copper to preserve their natural green is perfectly harmless has 
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been proved beyond all doubt, not only by such experiments as that of Galippe, 
who for fourteen months took copper with his food daily without any ill effect, 
and the classic experiments of Lehmann and bis pupils on themselves for many 
months ; but by the infinitely larprer experiments made yearly by thousands of the 
public who consume copper iu some form or other in artificially coppered vegetables, 
and in their flour, fruit, various kinds of flesh, oysters, crabs, wines, mineral 
waters, iSre. * coppered ’ by nature. Not one case of injury to health under such 
circumstances has ever been brought forward, even in prosecutions for selling 
‘ coppered’ peas as being ‘ injurious to health!' The charge is supported by the 
allBgation ‘ copper is a poison.’ lint people who cat ‘coppered’ vegetables do not 
consume ‘ copper.’ The chemical compound of copper they swallow is not copper 
at all, and they are not injured. Even verdigris, so much feared, is not all the 
dangi'rous substance alleged, (bpper utensils are quite harmless with ordinary 
cleanliness. The alleg(*d ‘poisonings’ by food cooked in copper vessels have 
undoubtedly been mostly, if not all, due to ptomaine-poisoning. Copper has been 
known and used longer than any other metal, and in its alloys is the most generally 
used of all metallic substances. It has been in use from prehistoric times, and its 
dangers, if they existed, must haA^e been known to the ancient and modern world. 
"Yet the ancients are absolutely silent on the subject, and among moderns only a 
few, almost entirely analysts, declaim to an incredulous public as to dangers which 
have not been realised. The alleged fraud in so-called ‘ greening’ of vegetables is 
purely imaginary. The copper does not ‘green’ old peas or make them look 
young. Old yellow peas when ‘ coppered ’ still look old and yellow. The quantity 
of the copper compound present in the amount of artificially treated vegetables 
which is occasionally eaten at a meal is only a fraction of the corresponding 
amount of copper sulphate which physicians prescribe to be taken three times a 
day for weeks and months continuously. Therefore there is no sufficient ground 
for the prohibition of the sale of ‘ coppered ’ vegetables, any more than of the 
innumerable kinds of fruits, vegetables, shell-fish, cereals, mineral waters, wines, 
and animal flesh which naturally contain the metal in some form. If the latter 
drastic arrangement were attempted, absolute and general starvation would be the 
inevitable result, so widely is the natural presence of copper in articles of food 
extended. 

G. Interim Report on the Continnallon of the Bihliography of 
Spectroscope » — ^See Reports, p. 1^0. 


7. Report on Prejmrhig a New Scries (f Wave-length Tables 
of the Spectra of the Elements . — See Reports, p. 193. 


FRIDAY, SEITEMRER 7. 

The following Papers and Reports were read ; — 

1. The Specific Heat of Gases at Temperatures up to 400° C. 

By H. B. Dixon, F.R.S., and E. W. Rixon, B.Sc. 

The nutliors have found that the specific heat of gases betAveen 15° C, and 
400° C. may be directly measured by heating the gas (under pressure) in a thin 
steel cylinder and dropping it into a Avater calorimeter. A repetition of the 
experiment with the steel cylinder empty makes the method a diflerential one, 
eliminating most of the experimental error. 

The specific heat of CO.^ at constant A'olumc has been thus measured between 
16° and 115° C., 192° 0., 298° C , and 308° C. The specific heat obtained at 
116° agrees closely with that obtained by Joly under nearly similar conditions* 
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The specific heat of OOg is found to rise regularly with the temperature. Varia- 
tions in the pressure of the gas i)rodiice slight \ariatioiis in the specific heat. 

The following values have b(‘en obtained by reducing the observed values by 
means of Joly’s formula to the same pre‘'Sure : — 


Initial Temperature 
115° 

118° 

192° 

i‘98° 

898° 


Final Temperature 
lfi° 

17° 

17"r> 

21 ° 

21 ° 


Specific Heat reduced to 
Pressure of 100 Atmos. 
•2000 
•2001 
•2092 
•2881 
•.‘5565 


The authors propose to determine the specific heat of nitrog(‘n and of argon 
under the same conditions -with the same aiiparatiia. 


2. Report on the Katiire of Alloys. 


3. Report on the Chemical Compounds contained in Alloys. By F. II. 
Neville, F.R.S . — See Eeports, p. 131. 


4. On (he Mutual Relations of Iron^ rhosjdiorus^ and Carbon irhen 
together in CuU Iron and tSteel. By J. E, Stead. 


5. The Crystalline Structure of Metals.^ By J. A. Ewing, F.R.S,^ Professor 
of Mecha'nisin and Applied Mechanics i'll the University of Cambridge ; 
and Walter Kosenhain, B.A., St. John^j College^ Cambridge^ 18.*)1 
Ejchibition Commissioner' s Research Scholar ^ University of Melhonrne. 

The paper de«<cribes the rc'^idts an Ived at by the authors in in\ (‘stigating tlie 
effects produced upon tJie micro-structine of metals hy (,1) plastic strain, and by 
(2) exposure of strained metal to moderate temperatures. After desciibing and 
illustrating the well-knowui charucteiistics of crystalline structure in metals as 
revealed by the microscope, the authors show that plastic strain is accompanied 
hy the appearance of minute steps on a surface of the metal which had been plane 
polished before the application of lh(3 strain. When \iewed under the mlcruseope 
these steps appear as bUck lines under normally incident light, hut they ajipear as 
bright bands when obli(tiie light of suitable incident' i** ii^ed. Their observations 
lead the authors to conclude tliat metals \ield under plastic strain by the slippiiuj 
of the component parts of each crystal along definite cleavage or gliding plane. 
The steps in the surface being a consequence of these slips, the authors ha\e called 
them ^ slip-bands.’ Further evidence leads the authors to conclud«» that plastic 
strain in metals occurs without loss of crystalline character, llie crystals as a whole 
accommodating themselves to new shapes and positions by the slipping of their 
elements, with the result that the crystalline structure is preserved even when the 
material as a whole undergoes much deformation. 

The use of slip-bands as a means of microscopic observation is also described 
and illustrated, more particularly with reference to the occurrence and formation 
of twin-crystals in copper, gold, nickel, lead, and other metals. Slip-bands are also 
illustrated in various kinds of iron and steel, nickel, zinc, tin, cadmium, lead, silver, 
gold, bismuth, and some alloys, the magnifications varying from 40 to 1,000 
diameters. 

* For other accounts of these researches see papers by the same authors, Troc. 
Roy. Soc.t March 16 and May 18, 1899, May 31, 1900, and Phil. Trans.y vol. A, 1900, 
and vol. A, 1901, 
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The second part of the paper deals with the eHeets of moderate temperatures 
(up to 200° 0.) on such metals as lead, zinc, tin, and cadmium. The authors have 
found that when these metals are subjected to a very severe plastic strain the 
original large crystals are broken up into much smaller ones, without, however, 
destroying their truly crystalline nature. They have further found that when so 
treated these metals readily rocry stall Ise. In the case of severely strained lead 
they have shown that even at the ordinary temperature of a room gradual recrys- 
tallisation can be observed in the course of several months, while at higher tem- 
peratures the changes are much more rapid. A freshly strained specimen exposed 
to 200° C. was found to recrystalliso in a few minutes. It was also found that 
severe plastic strain is essential to such recrystallisation, and that minute crystals 
obtained by chilling the metal in casting are not capable of recrystallisation at 
such moderate temperatures. ( loser observation has shown that this recrystallisa- 
tion of strained metal takes place by the growth of certain of the minute crystals 
at the expense of their neighbour^; individual crystals have been observed to 
grow until they were many hiindrods of times larger than their neighbours. 

The final section of the pnper deals with a theory which one of the authors 
(W. Kosenbain) has advanced as an explanation of these phenomena of annealing. 
According to this view, which both authors believe to be correct, the metallic im- 
purities present in the metal, and forming with it eutectic alloys, play an essential 
part in these actions. In the ordinary erv st allisatiou of the metal these eutectics 
form thin films of intercry?talline cement, and, according to the theory of the 
authors, the growth of one crystal at the expense of its neighbour occurs by means 
of solution in and diffusion through tlie eutectic films of the rnotal constituting the 
crystals. Evidence is adduced to show’ that such diffusion would be greater in one 
direction than the other, and to support the authors’ belief that the action may be 
electrolytic. As a coiisecpieiice of this theory the authors -sverc led to make 
experiments on the cold welding of lead, and they have found that, as the theory 
would indicate, a weld between clean surlac(‘s of lead is a barrier to crystalline 
growth, but that such growth readily crosses a weld into wdiich a small amount of 
a suitable metallic impurity had been introduced. The authors believe that these 
experiments strongly support their ^ solution theory ’ of annealing. 


6. On the Electrie Condnrtivif f/ of the il/Au/.s* of Iron, 
By Professor W. F. Bahuett, F.ii.S, 


7. Fo)ne iiPtr Che mind Compounds discovered by the Use (if the 
Btccfric Furnticc, By C. S. Bkadlky. 

These chemical coin^iounds, which were discovered and e.xainined by .Mr. Charles 
II. Jacobs,\of New York, consist of the alkaliiie earth silieides of calcium, barium, 
or strontium; ,by a secondary step silico-acetyleiie is obtained. 

They have the formula C3aSij, BaSi „ and 8r8i , respectively, and are the silicon 
analogues of the alkaline earth carbides, while the silico-acetylene is the analogue 
of acetylene having the lonnuhi Si JI, 'when the carbonates or oxides of the 
alkaline eArths are mixed with silica in the form of ground quartz or sand, in 
which the relative atomic proportion of the alkaline earth luetal to the silicon in 
the mixture is as 1 is 1o 2, {iiid siifiicient carbon to effect the reduction is added, or, 
when silicates of the alkaline eaith metals iii wdiicli the jitoraic relation of the 
earth metal to tlie sdicon is as J to 2, are mixed with suflicieiit carbon to take up 
the oxygen of the coiu])ouuds ])reseut, and heated in the electric furnace under 
conditions substantially like those maintained in the manufacture of alkaline earth 
carbides, silieides of the alkaline earth metals result. 

As an example of the process the following reactions for the formation of 
barium silicide from the barium compounds are given : — 

(1 ) BaCO., + 2 SiO., + GO - BaSi. + 7 CO 

(2) BuO + 2 SiOa + 60 = BaSio + 6 CO 
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Calcium and strontium silicides are formed by exactly similar reactions front 
similar compounds. They are white or bluish-white substances of metallic appear- 
ance, and also resemble aluminium silicide and silicon somewhat in appearance. 

They possess a distinctly crystalline fracture, showing plate-like crystals very 
similar to those seen in the fracture of cast zinc, the crystals being, however, some- 
what smaller in size. 

They oxidise slowly in the air and more rapidly under the influence of heat, 
yielding silicon dioxide and the oxide of the alkaline earth metals present. Like 
the carbides they decompose with water, but yield, instead of acetylene, hydrogen 
in a pure state, which is evolved without explosion, the following being the 
reaction ; — 

(1 ) ( ^aSio + C H.O - Ca (Oil) , + 2 SiO^ + lOII 

(2) BaSi ; + G H.^O =- Ba (Oil)' + 2 SiO, + lOII 

(3) SrSi.; + G H.'0 = Sr (Oil)] + 2 SiO, + 1011 

The calcium compound dissolves slowly in cold water, but more rapidly in hot 
water ; the barium compound decomposes rapidly in both cold and hot water. 
The strontium compound dissolves more rapidly in water tliaii the calcium, but 
not so rapidly as the barium compound. 

It will be noticed by considering the equations 1, 2 and 0, that all of these 
compounds evolve large volumes of hydrogen : — 

1 lb. CaSio producing *104 lb. or 18*7o cubic ft. hydrogen 
11b. BaSi] „ -051 lb. or O lo „ „ 

1 lb. SrSi.^ „ 'Ot)!) lb. or 1 2’3G „ „ 

at 0® C. and 700 mm. 

Calcium silicide, when treated with dilute acids, either the oxy-acids or the 
hydrogen acids, gives rise to the formation of a new compound which has the 
formula and is therefore the silicon analogue of acetylene and must be 
called silico-a'cetjlene since it bears the same relation to silico-meihane (silicon 
hydride) Sillj as acetylene hears to methane CIIj. The reaction being 

CaSi, + 2 IICl = CaCl . + Si Jl. 


Silico-acetyleiie is a yellow crystalline compound and differs in properties from the 
compound Sill 3 which Ogier obtained by sparking Sillj which was unstable and 
exploded when subjected to a shock, Si^ll^ being stable or noii-explosive at 
ordinary temperatures. 

When treated with 20 per cent, solution of caustic soda or 'potash, Si^IIj 
yields hydrogen according to the following equation: — 

Si., II., + 4 NaOII + 2 II.,0 - 2 Na, SiO, + 1 011 

Heated in nir this compound SiJI, oxidises rapidly, giving 2 SiO., H.,0, and 
when heated in a closed tube it breaks down into amorphous silicon and free 
hydrogen. Strontium silicide when treated with a strong acid does not produce 
silico-acetylene with the same facility, while the barium compound when so treated 
produces a mixture of gaseous compounds and free hydrogen. These silicides can 
be produced at low cost where electric power is cheap, are very powerful reducing 
agents, and we hope will find large use in the dye industries. Some experiments 
have been tried on molten steel carrying pho.sphovus and sulphur, and the requisite 
quantity of silicide of barium or calcium completely removed these impurities as 
well as all oxygen present. 


8 . jReport oyi the Electrolytic Methods of Quantitative Analysis, 
See Reports, p. 171. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

The following Papers and Reports were read : — 

1. Derivativea of Methyl -furf ami . By Henry J. Horstman Fenton, 
F.R.S.y and Miss Mildred Gostling, JJ.Sc. 

The authors have previously shown that an intense purple colour results when 
loivuloac, cane iaajar^ mrhoscy or itmlin is acted upon by dry hydrogen bromide in 
ethereal solution. The colour-giving substance was isolated in a crystalline state 
and was sliowu to be bromo’-mef/iyl-fui fnral, its formation being characteristic of 
ketohexoses, or substances which yield them on hydrolysis. This substance is now 
the subject of further investigation, and the following results have so far been 
obtained. 

When acted upon by stannous chloride in acid solution the bromine is easily 
replaced by hydrogen, and the resulting liquid is identical in every way with 
B methyl-furfural; so that the reaction affords by far the simplest method for the 
preparation of the latter substance in a pure state. 

The bromO'Compound, when dissolved in appropriate solvents, readily reacts 
with various silver aaits, giving rise often to beautifully crystalline compounds ; 
the acetoxy- and benzoxy-derivatives have, for example, been prepared and 
analysed. Ry the action of sulpliiirous acid, these, like the parent compound^ 
yield the remarkable condensaiioii product 0 , 111 ^ 0 ,, which gives beautiful colour- 
reactions with caustic alkalis and wdth aniline. This condensation-product has 
also been further studied, and the results so far favour the author’s original 
suggestion that it is a dicarhonyl compound. 


2. A Simple Method for compariuy the ^ Ajfflnitien^ of certain A ekU. By 

Henry .1. Horstman Fenton, FM.S.^ and Hu.mpiirey Owen Jones, 
B.A., B.Sc, 

Tn a former communication' the authors have described the isolation and 
properties of free oxalacetic acid, and several interesting reactions of this acid are 
now being investigated. During a more extended study of the hydraso7ie the 
following somewhat remarkable fchaviour has been observed. Heated with dilute 
sulphuric acid it is transformed, as was previously shown into Wislicenus's phenyl- 
pyrazolon carboxylic acid (CjoHjqNP 4 = + H.jO) ; but in order that this 

change may be complete it is now found that a certain minimum concentration of 
the acid is necessary. When heated with pure water an entirely different result 
is obtained : carbon dioxide is evolved, and the hydrazone of pyravic acid separates 
in the crystalline state — C jqEIjoN^O^^^C^Hj^jNoO, + CO^. If the concentration of 
the acid falls below this necessary minimum botK reactions occur simultaneously, 
even though the acid is present in excess; with decinormal sulphuric acid, 
for example, about 26 per cent, undergoes tbe second change. A preliminary set 
of observations has been made with tbe following acids, using decinormal solutions 
and measuring tbe evolved carbon dioxide in a specially constructed apparatus — 
hydrochloric^ niti'icj mlphr/ric, trichloracetic, tart aric, malic, saiccinic, citric, acetic. 
T'he results obtained indicate that the amounts of carbon dioxide evolved are in 
the inverse order of the concentration of the hydrogen ions, so that a comparison 
can be made of the relative ' strengths ’ or * aHinities ’ of the acids. Tlie order 
obtained with the above acids agrees remarkably well with that resulting from 
the other well-established methods. 


3, Recent Dcveloj^ments in Stereochemistry, By IF. J. Pope. 

» Traris. Ohem. Sjc., 77, 1900. 

* loo. cit. 
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4. The Comtitution of Camphor. By A. Lapwortii, D.Sc. 
See Reports, p. 299. 


5. The Degradation of Camj)hor. By Julius Bredt. 


6. The Ca)oplior Question. By Professor OssiAN Asciiax. 


7. Report on Isomeric XaphthaJene Derivatm Reports, p. 297. 


S. Rcp(trt o)( Isootorphous Deriv((tives of Benzene. — See Reports, p. 167, 

9. Report on the Relations heftreen the Absorption Spectra ayid Chemical 
Constitution of Organic Bodies. — See Reports, p. 151. 

10. Action of Aluminium Poirder on some Phenols and Acids, 

By W. R. Hodgkinson. 


11. On the Direct Preparation of fj- Naphthyl amine. 

By Dr. Leoniiaud Limpacii and W. R. Hodgkinson. 

On nitratinfr naplitlialene in the u^ual manner there results not only a-nitro, hut 
also an appreciable quantity of the derivative, as wo liavo several times proved 
by obtaininj? i3-naphthylamine. 

This note has, of course, a theoretical interest only, as /3-napIithylamine can so 
easily be obtained from /3-naplithol ly the Nllj process under pressure.^ 

The nitro-naphthalene obtained by direct nitration of naphthalene is reduced in 
the usual way, and the naphthylaiiiine con vei ted into the IICI salt. The hydro- 
chloride of a-naphthylamine is compar.iti\tly insoliihh', whilst the hydrochloride of 
the i3-deri\ atlve is very soluble. This allows of an easy fr.ictioniil ci>stallisation, 
the mother liquors containiny’ much of the /5-^a](. A j^ood method of sepaiation 
consists in treating: these mother liquors with potassium hydrate in excess and 
steam distilling:. The steam distillate, after becoming: solid, or nearly so, is dried 
by pressure between paper or on a pump, and then sublimed. /3-Naphthylamine 
alone sublimes, and can in this manner be obtained quite pure, of melting point 
112®, and boiling point 804°. It sublimes in beautiful pearly plates. 

The amount of iS-naplithylamine generally contained in the crude naphthylamine 
seems to be about 5 per cent, or under. , 

■yVe have obtained by this method about a kilog. of pur^ /3-naplithylamine from 
teclinical naphthylamine mother liquors. \ 

. , 12. Interaction of Furfural dehyde and Caro^^s Reagent. 

By 0. R. Cross, E. J. Bevan, and J. F. Briggs. 

In a previous paper - it was shown that hydrogen peroxide reacted with furfural 
to form a monohydroxy-furfuraldehyde as the main product, with simultaneous 

• Siebermann (Ann. 123, 2r>J) also oht.aincd /3-nnpl)lhylaminc direct, but ]>y a 
somewhat roundabout process. 

* Ctiem See . J ., 180 if,p 717 . 
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production of the corresponding carboxylic acid in small quantity. The substitut- 
ing groups appear to occupy the 1 , 2 positions in the ring. 

The monohydroxy furfural is identified,* by its very characteristic relations 
■with phloroglucinol and resorcinol, as a constituent of the lignocelliiloses. 

Caro’s reagent, prepared from potassium persulphate and sulphuric acid, 
according to the directions of Baeyer and Villiger,’ reacts under similar conditions 
in a difterent manner. In the first place the reaction appears to be quantitative, and 
when the furfural has taken up O, a trace of either reagent in excess persists. 
The temperature remaining at 15'^-20°, and there being no evolution of gas, we may 
expect to find a product of empirical formula and as the aldchydic group 

disappears this should be a hydropyroiniicic acid. From the isolation and 
analysis of a crystalline inethylphenyl-hydrazide ■wo confirm tlio product as a 
monocarboxyl ic acid. On reduction with sodium amalgam an aldehydic product 
is obtained with the brilliant colour reactions of the monohydroxyfurfurals. 
(’oiitrol observations on pyroinucic acid proved that this acid is reduced iiuder 
similar conditions to fiirfuriil. 

'riio reactions of this hydroxyfurfural, though similar to those described iu our 
previous paper, are SI iflicieiitly diHerent in ted to indicati' that wo ha\e obtained a 
second isomeride. Moreover, the corresponding acids are diffenuitiated, the one 
giving Pb and lU salts, insoluble in acetic acid : the salts of the new acid are 
soluble, and, moreover, the acid undergoes hydrolysis with such (‘ase as to make its 
isolation in the pure statt* a matter of great difHeultv. In the course of the usual 
processes for isolating the Ba and (’a salts, decomjiosition occurs, and the crystalline 
salts isolated are those of a dibasic acid. On boiling tlie original product in 
solution at constant volume, formic acid distils continuously and with traces only 
of ether acids. The yield of formic acid amouuti'd in one experiment to 0 7 grm. 
per 1 grm. of original furfural. All these ohservatious indicate that the original 
product of oxidation is the acid C4IFO . (COOII) (Oil) 1*4 .... A characteristic 
reaction of this original acid is the production of a ytdlo wish-red precipitate with 
ferric chloride, similar to that obtained with pyromucic acid. 

It is to bo noted that the (’aro reagent oxidises the constituent of the 
lignocelluloses, which gives the brilliant cidoiir reactions with phenols character- 
istic of these natural pioducts, which we know to he a hydroxv furfural. In this 
respect the reagent ditfers from tin* oxidants ordinarily used for bh'aching purposes, 
e.y., hypochlorites and permanganates. 

A quantitative experiment with a typical aldo.so (dextrose) and the Taro reagent 
gave a somewhat unexpected, entirely negative result. The cupric reduction 
(Fehling solution) was imallected. 

Tlie Upieal ki'loso hevuloM\ on the other hand, is slowly oxidised. 

All of these matters are under investigation. 


1 .*1. On thr f^yuthesis of Dtmzo-y-jnjro}}^. 

Ihj Dr. S. Kuiiemann and H. E. Stapleton, B . A . (( h ' ou .) 

The important, group of yellow vegetable dyes, the cliief of which arc ebrysiu, 
fisetin, and morin, are derived primarily from u phenyl henzo-yqiyrone — 

0 — c . Ph 

/ II 

OJI, oil 

This was syiithetised in 1898 by Kostanecki, but tho mother substance itself, 
benzo-y-pyrone, had not, up to the middle of 1900, been isolated. The authors 
succeeded in preparing this compound from phcnoxy-fumaric acid — 

COOII . f ’ = cii . cooir 

1 

O.C,H, 

» 2?er., 1899. 
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This acid dissolves with evolution of heat in concentrated sulphuric acid, and on 
diluting the solution with water a new acid is precipitated which was found to be 
benzo-y-pyrone carboxylic acid — 

cooir.o = oil— CO 
! I 

o - 

On distillation in vacuo this brokt* up witli the evolution of carbon dioxide, and a 
liquid distilled over wliicli slowly solidified. It crystallised from a mixture of 
benzene and ligroin in flat needles which melted at 51)°, and analysis showed it to 
be benzo-y-pyrone. The yellowish solution of ])enzo-y-pyrone in concentrated 
sulphuric acid possesses a violet fluorescence. 


14. 0)1 the Co))ih illation of Thiophvnol and Onniacol ivith the Estei's of 

the AcifU of the Acetylene iSeries. By Dr. S. Ruiikmaxn and H. E. 

►Stapleton, B.A. (Oxon.) 

In this paper an account is given of the contiiination of previous work on the 
combination of phenols with the ester^ of the acetylene acids. The authors were 
induced to study the action of thiophenol on these esters in the hope of finding a 
new method of preparing thioacetoplienone, whiKt the investigation of gnaincol 
was taken up, as no derivative of a dihydric phenol had previously been workeil 
with. 

During the progress of the resoarcli various new derivatives of tliinphenvl- 
cinnaniic, futnaric, and succinic acids were discovered, hut it was found that 
thiopheii\l styrene 

- CH. 

I 

s.c.ir, 

on boiling with dilute mineral a'-ids i-* decomposed into acetophenone and 
hioplieuol, and not into thioacetophonone and phenol, as had boon expected. 

Guaiacol was found to combine readily with phenyl propiolic ester; guaiacolyl 
cinnamic acid and its (‘ster were prepared, and it •Nvas found that the acid on 
heating quantitatively decomposed into carbon dioxide and guaiacolyl styrene — 

rji,.c = cn, 

I 

O.CJI, O.CH, 

From the latter mineral acids regenerated guaiacol, with the additional formation 
of acetophenone. 


15. ChJo)*iitatio7i of Atoniafic llydrocarhotib. 
By H. P. Dakin and X B. Cohen, BLD- 


TULSDA r, SEPTEMBEB 11. 
T1i 3 Section was divided into two Departments 


The following Papers were read : — 

Department T. 

1. On some Eccenf Woi'h on the diffusion of Gases and Liquids, 
By Horace T. BroSvn, F.B.S. 
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2. On Recent Dcvelopnunts in the Textile Industries, 
By lir. A. Liebmann. 


3, Injlnence of Pressure qn the Formatioi of Oceanir Salt Deposits. 

By H. M. Dawson, Ph.D,, B.8r, 

Tlio preselit papev forms one of a series of iiivestiprations carried out with a 
view of obtaining information in regard to tlie conditions of fonnaliou of llie 
Stiivssfurt deposits. 

In previous papers (van’t TToff and pupils) the i-'otliermal equilibrium relation^ 
ships of salts occuriing in sea-W'siter and the influenen of temperature on these 
Las been investigated. This paper deals with tlic iiifinence of i>re&bure. 

Ono of Iho last pliases of siuit dejiosilion in the Stassfiirt la^er is represented 
by taeldiydrite (CaCJo 1211,0) ; experiment shows that this separates 

from ftolutiouH of the mixed chloride of Ca atid Mg if the temperature exceeds 

22"*4 C. 

Ilelow 22°‘l r. a mixture of the simjile salts separates, blit no taohh’s drlte. If 
the mixed chlorides he heated in tlie solid condition, tlieii at 22° 4 water is 
split oil and tachhvdrito is formed. 

The inlluence of inessure on the temperature of formation of this double salt 
has been studit^d. 

(’areful determinations hv the thermorae trie method show that under atmo- 
spheric pressure this temperature is 22°-i()() 

By means of the maiiokryometer the temperature of formation under higher 
pressures was determined. 

The mean result of this direct determination of the influence of pressure is 
that for an increase of 100 atmospheres the temperature of formation is raised 

Another and indirect deti'rmination is ])0ssihle hy nppl\ing the formula of 
Thomson for tlie inlluence of pres'»ure on the melting point to the transition 
temperature at xvliieh calcium chloiide, luagiiesiuni clihuide, taeldiydrite, and 
saturated solution are in equilibrium. Trom the lormula in question, mz., 

f/T^10.TW3 (r.~r,) 

(tj) 42600 r/ ' 


the determination of only involves the knowledge of the change of volume and 


the heat change accomptinying the reaction, which talvcs place according to 

CMgCI^Glip + l-h^S(\iCl/)lI^O 


f*iilurato(l Solution. 

-V 'SOL’CaCl ,2Mgri,-12ri,n 4 - •10l(100n/)y’27 CaCh 102 MgCI.) + q Cals. 


The estimation of and of q from n series of experiments and substitu- 

tion in the thermodx n ami c formula gives for the value 'OlOr^® C. In other 

words, 100 atmosphi'l’cs would rnise the tempmature of formation I'' ;’).'} C. 

Both results sliow that the iiilluen(‘e of ])r»xsMire on the separation of salts 
ffom solution is very small in conipari''on with the iutiueiice of temperature. 

On thermodynamic grounds it can he shown that the ititluence of ])res>ure on 
temperatnie displacenienl in the case of other salts niu>'L be of the same order of 
magnitude as tlmt found in the case of tachhvdrite. 

The fact that certain Stassfurt .salts (c.i/., Kie^erte, Kainite, Jjdweite and 
Langbeinite) are not deposited on evaporation of sea-water at a constant 

1900. z z 
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temperature of 2o® C. cannot he attributed to the influence of the pressure which 
has existed during the natural salt deposition, but must be accounted for by 
the pn‘\aleiice nf hinlnu’ temperatures. The presence of these salts in the 
Stussfurt layer enables us, in f ict, to draw couclusioiis in regard to the tempera- 
tures which existed during the salt depo'-itioii. 

4 . On thr Sni'^ith'cno^'i of Mot alVu' to J/ujht. 

lUj iVlajor-Uciieral J. AVatkiiiiolst:, I . S . C . 

The paper is a continuation of that read before the Iloyal Sochdy on Alay -31, 
and contains an account of furtlu'r <‘xpeiimeuts on llu' ])rndiiction of visible 
photographic imijre^ upon plain siKer surlaces by the action of solar radiations. 

Tlie author has lound that such \isible iiuaires are lormed wlum puie silviT 
foils or s Ivered }»lass are evpos-^d to sunlight in exhausted ghist, tubes, and, 
appareiith, moie readil> in tlu* piesence of watery \ apoiir. Inv isible, but deielop- 
nbie, midges A\ere risidily ol>t.aned in evhausted tubes in whicli no signs of tlie 
jire^enco of moi^tuie wtre apparent, lly xirolon^ed exposurt' a \i ible change 
also takes ])lace. 

Wlien tilin'^ of siher on glass ha\<‘ been fully exposed in sunlight the 
netion has been fuind to ])enetiate the lilm and pioduct* a di^tinctlv visible image 
at the hack as well as on the face, the exposed pails ajipearing alwavs lighter than 
the unexposed. 

Fresh experiments x\ ith sih(T plates u^ed as anode and catliode in a decom- 
position <‘ell containing <li&tillei water, thiougb which a weak cunetit wuis allowed 
to pass, sliowed tliat tlie pale gn*y (le])osit on the catliodi* and the dark olive 
yellow coating on tlie aiiixh' were b )th qiule sensiti\(‘ to light, and a])peared 
iigliter by exposiue, in a manner sonKwvhat analogous to tliat observed on silvered 
ghi>s or plain silver loils exposinl to light. 

Jt xvas noticed that the xisible im ij-i s were not dissolved away eitlier by the 
usual photogra])hic fixing agi'iits or bv dilufe nitii* acid. 

A xeiv eiiiioiis action of luhl upon glass lias also bc*en observed. Tn this 
case a silvered ghi^s plate xvas exposed for about a month under a cut-out scieen 
of thin aluminium, the unsilvered si le ol th(‘ glass being in contact with tlie 
aluminium and nut jn-otcctcd from th(‘ air liv a coxemig ghiss plate. After 
exposure the ])lale was ]»ut aside lor a fwv divi with tlie expo'-ed glas*. side in 
contact wdth the silveicsl .surface of anotlier piece of polished silvmxsl ghiss, which 
was then found to liave recc'ivc-d an imjjre'.sed image from the glass ol the design 
cut out of the aluminium sereen. 'J he image was (|uUe x isdde, clear and sharp, 
and somewlial similai to the image's diieetly impies^d l)y light, though it luicl not 
ihe same apjiearanee of bc'ing hleaeheil out, wiieii examined by relleclc'd ligiit. 
hexeral davs alteiwvnrds a .s» eond similar im.ige vuis produci'd in the* same wxiy by 
contact with the glas>> upon another Iredily jioli.shed silvered glass plate, and no 
doubt several moie could be jirodueed in tlie same way. 

These new’ exjieiirnent'- "cmmi to sliow that the images formed by the action of 
light upon plain silver sinfacc'- are due nioie to nadecular or jihysical changes than 
to chemical decom])()sition, though the latter may also probably conn* into play in 
ihc' presence of wxatery xapour, or other conditions favouring oxidation and reduction 
of tlie metallic surface. Tlie author is continuing the invc'stigation. 


o. Some ThougJitH on Atomic WtUflits and tho Porlodlo Law. 

Ihj J. if. (dLADsroNE, D.Sr.^ and (Jeorgj: Gladstone. 

The object of this paper xvas to recall attention to a suggestion made during (lie 
discu'^s.ion of a paper by Professor Dumas at the meeting ol the Association at Ipsw icli 
in lH31,xi/. , that tho case of triads’ of analogous elements showed a resemblance 
to the progression in a series of oiganic compounds, and might ho duo to a simdar 
cause. It was shown that the dili’erence in atomic weight between the horizontal 
lines in Mendeljefl’a arrangement is in the lirst instance 10, which afterwards 
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changes to about 20, and, ultimately to about 24. But this increment is 
really arrived at by 8 steps, giving in the first instance an average of 2*0 for each 
element ; in point of fact, however, the increments are not regular, being for the 
first line, and starting with lithium, 2*1, 1*0, 1*0, 2*0, 2*0, 3 0, and then 4*0 for two 
steps, the intermediate one being unknown. This departure from regularity in the 
increment seems to show that it is of a compound nature; that the original 
substance may run through the whole series, but be modified by small quantities 
of one or more additional substances. This would seem to explain not only the 
slight irregularities, but how our place in Mendeljeirs arrangement may be occupied 
by two or more elements which closely resemble one another, but differ very 
slightly in atomic weight or in other properties, such as the iron group, the plati- 
num group, the two didymiums, and the metals associated with yttrium. On this 
supposition the elements having high atomic weights may be expected to be less 
regular than is the case in the earlier part of the series. 


0 . 21ie lleaiDirj and JAghfhiq Pon'oi' of Co(d 
Jig T. Fairley, FJi.KE., F.LC. 

The author pointed out the importance of knowing tlie heating power of gas 
as well as the lighting i)Ow*er, now that it is so largely used for heating and 
engine purpcses. 

(’oal gas is a complex raivture consisting chielly of marsli gas and hydrogen 
with small quantities of heavy bytlrocarbons, ovules of earlion, aqueous vapour, 
nitrogen, i'tc. The first two control mainly the heating \alue, and the heavy 
hydrocarbons the lighting valno in ordinary burners. Incandescent gas-burners 
are not considered in this paper. 

That heavy hydrocarbon vapours raise the lighting more than the heating 
powuu*, evplains why carburet ted water-gas has a le-^s heating \alue than ordinary 
coal-gas of the same lighting power. Air or nitrogen draw*n into gas lowers the 
lighting power more tlian the heating power. 

Ill gas made from one kind of coal the calorimeter may be worked constantly 
so as to w’atcli the gas in place of the jet jihotoineter. 

'file author refcned to the various culouinctcrs invented, and gave directions 
for securing accuracy. Finally he ga\o a table of average results showing the 
heating pow*er of gas of dilferent lighting power. 

Lighting power, 1 [eating power. Vouncis Taglit mg power, Heating Power. PouiuIh 
standard candleh. ot water lieated 1 F. St.indard tundli of w.it<*r hoated ] F, 


11 

bv 1 cubic foot of gas. 
ri.f.S 

ir, 

by ] 1 iil,ic foot of gas. 
(•,21 

J2 


h; 

(US 

111 

.-,78 

17 

(;7(; 

11 

LOl 
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7. On Siiiohr, By J. B. CollEN, 


Department II. 

1. Bradford Seirage ami ifs Trpahm nt. 

By F. W. Richardson, F.I.C,, the Bradford City Analyst. 

In times of normal trade over twenty tons of wool-grease come every weekday 
into the city’s sewers. AVool-suds and effluents, iu addition to grea.se, contain 
enormous amounts of nitrogenous impurities ; thus it is that Bradford sewage is 
one of the very w*orst sewages in the kingdom. Of the daily dry-w'eather flow of 
twelve million gallons of sew^nge one and a quarter millions consist of woolcombers 

/ z 2 
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suds and ofTluonts and two millions of dveworks eflluonta, with oVel* half a milllDil 
prallons from Messrs. Lister’s, ot JMunninofbam .Mills. From experiments upon 
hullis of i2(),00() ^rallona, a mixture of one part of wool-suds and seven parts of 
liradford Sunday sowapre requires nine times us much precipitant, and produces 
ten times as much wet and twelve and a half times as much settled sludg-e, as the 
Sunday sewaj^e ah)ne. A numher of the wooleombers recover part of the wool- 
p^rease by 'crackinp:’ the crude suds with oil of vitriol. The eflluent so obtained 
is very acid, contains from KK) to L’OO grains of grease per gallon, with a very 
large amount of nitrogenous impurities. Tlie dilliculties arising from the pre- 
sence of the wool-suds and ellliients arc twofold: (1) The peculiar emulsi'o 
character of wool-grease; (2) the excessive amount of nitrogenous impuiities. 
"With Bradford sewage have heen tried : — 

(1) Lime, giving a clear but had cflluent with a large amount of sludge. 

(2) (_’()])peras, followed by Hint*, producing a turbid but better ellluent. 

(3) Alumina-ferric, /.c., alumina sulphate, giving unsatisfactory results at a 
high co>t . 

(4) Acid ferric sulpliato, giving a high degree of purification, hut with an 
acid ellluent. 

(o) Neutral ferric sulphate, yifdding as good results, hut with less acidity. 

(()) Basic ferric sulphate, giving a 02 per cent, piiriticatioii and a neutral or 
slightly alkaline elllueiit.' 

The basic sulphate is made at the sewage M’orhs by McLulloch's Talent. As 
it is necessary to use a cousiderable W’eighl of the basic suit, the method proves 
costly. 

The author has fully investigated the biology of Bradford sewage, and has 
tried different methods of bacterial treatment. It has not been very dillicult to 
get nitrilicaliou with as high a purification in extreme cases ns 70 jier cent. 

The grease present to the e^xtent of 40 t<» 50 grains per gallon very soon 
chokes up the filters. There can he no doubt that if the vv oolcomhers’ suds and 
etHuents were entirely removt'd the wliolo of the city’s sewage could he 
treated biologically, with an iminens(‘ saving in the cost of chemicals and the 
treatment of the sludge. I’ailing the elimination of the wool-suds the best 
method would seem to be a preliminary treatment with tho cheapest preci})itant 
obtainable and the biological piiriticatioii of the ellluent, either on bacteria beds or 
on land, jirel'erahly on both. 

Sever.il patentees have experimented on Bradford sevv'age, hut hitherto with 
unsatisfactory results, and they have all retired from the attempt, saying that the 
grease batlled tliem. 

After describing the chemical and biological methods in detail, the author 
entered at some length into the scientific causes of the dilliculLies of treatment. 


2. 0)1 fhc Trrahnoit of WooJcomhf’rH KjjliiQ,n1s, Ihj W. LeaCII. 


3. On a Simple and Arrarafr Ahtlnul for PHthiinfinfj fhr Dls^olrrd Orn/ffrn 
In fWsh iVtf/rr, Wftfrr^ Sr^na/r Efflariif};, cC'r. 7///’ Professor Letts, 
D.Sr.j EJtJj.y <(r., (nai B. F. Blake, d\LC\y F.C.iS.y Qnrnnls 
Jii'lfa.'it, 

After critieislng the existing metliols for determining the dis^dved oxygen in 
Water volurnetrically, the Miithurs de.'*crjbe a very siinjile and accurate method for 
the pur]>ose, of whicli tlie tollovving i.s an outline: 

An ordinary separating funml is filled with the water to hi' examined, and a 
measured volume withdiawn. A deliiiite volume of standard ferrous sulpliato 
Solution is then added, and afterwards ammonia - the volume of these two reagents 

* This cflluent, after passing at a ra^iid rate through fine breezo beds, gives an 
additional 9 per cent, of purification, although no nitrilication occurs. 
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togotlier corrpsponding with that of the water remo^ ed —and the stopper of the 
funnel is then inserted, care being taken that no air bubbles avo enclosed. 

AVithin the separating funnel there is now a layer of ferrous sulphate below, 
next tlie water, and above all the ararannia. These aie mixed by inverting the 
vessel once or twice l>y a swinging motion, when ii greenish turliid uii vtiiro rehults, 
vvliich rapidly darkens as the dissolved oxygen is absorbed. Alter tiftei'u minutes 
the vessel (still stopjiered) is inverted, and its tube or lower (*vtremitv (now, how- 
ever, the upper one) is nearly lilled with a mixtine of equal volumes of sulphuric 
acid and water. The tap is then opened, when the acid Hows dovvriwmrds into 
the alkalino- mixture, and in the course of a few minutes dissolves the iron hydrates, 
forming a clear solution. Tliis is then run off into a porcelain disli, and there 
titrated, either with permanganate or bichromate, conveniently of the strength 
1 c.c. = I c.c. of dissolved oxygi'ii at N.T.P. 

In the authors' experiment tlie sc^paraling funnel had a capacity of c c., 

practically ^ litre ; and its tube contained, when nearly lull, about H c.c. of 
diluted sulphuric acid. About 7 c c. of the water was removed, 5 c.c. of standard 
ferrous sulphate solution added and about 2 c.c. of strong ammonia. The fenons 
sulphate solution contained about 12 arams of the crystallised salt in 250 c.c. of 
distilled water. It was standardised for each determination ]>y titrating 5 c.c. in 
a porcelain ba.'iin, mixed with the same volume of the wMter under examination as 
employed in the dlssolv'od oxygen determiii ilioii and the same* volume of acid. 

For all practical purpose's the dis.volved oxygen contained in the volume of 
water whicli the separating funnel Iiolds amounts to the dilference between Hio 
burette readings for the blank experunent and for the actual determination. The 
following are a few ty]»ical residts : — 




Dissolved 

gen tier htro 


Liquid Analysed 

Titrations 
made with 



ot lluid 

DifTerence 



Found 

True Amount 


Distilled water saturated 

Bcruuinganatc 

7-2n 


7 20 

(Roscoe and 

1 4 0 00 

with air at lo° 7 




Liint). 


Belfast vv i\ ter — Town 


.■> 80 


5 7.“> 

(tJasomclric 

+ 0-0,“> 

supply. 

Seawater from Cel fast 



1 


analysi.s). 

p -t 0 l.j 

liougli. 



5 10 

(Basiometnc 

Seawater from Belfast 

fiOUgll. 

Bicliromato 

.“>•10 

[ 


analysis). 

i 0-00 

Sewage cflluont from 

rermanganato 

0(;r> 

'» 



, [ +o-;jo 

‘ Cactcria Beds.’ 

1 

l! 

1 o-:i(> 

(Gasometric 

Sewage cflluent from 

Bichromate I 

O' 12 



analysi."). 

1 1 + 0 Ut) 

‘ Bacteria Beds,’ 

1 

J j 




It will be seen tliat for sea water and sewage efiluents bicliromato gives more 
accurate results than permanganate. 


4. 7^10 U/iliaadoH of Srtrn(/r Shuhje. Jh / Professor AV. TI. Bottomley, 
M.A., Pli.D.^ K'dkjs Coflrtji^y London. 

No one sy.s1em of sewage treatment is universally applicable, hocal condition 8 
must determine which system is best for anj^ locality. Parliainpiitary returns in 
1894 gave 223 sanitary districts in Ihigltind and AVales where .systems for treating 
sewage by precipitation were in o'peration. In most cases the sludge vv'as not only 
valueless, but a nuisnnee. 

The author experimented with Bpccitilly prepared sewage sludge, enriched by 
the use of phosphatic. material in treating the sewage. A crude plios})hatie reek 
was treated with sulphuric acid slightly in excess of the amount necessary to 
pprabjne with the oxides of iron and aluminium present ; the resultant subbtunce 
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— spoken of as Phosalite — was use! as a precipitating agent for sewage, and as a 
pressing agent for sewage sludge. 

Experiments at Chiswick »S(3wago Works, where Phosalite was used as a 
precipitating agent, yielded in tlie dried sludge cake : — 

Nitrogen = Ammonia , ,1*41: Phosphate of Lime • . 6-21 

When used as a pressing agent in conjunction with half the usual amount of 
lime, the dried sludge cake yielded : — 

Nitrogen* Ammonia . . 1*94 Phosphate of Lime • . 12*06 

Experiments at Glasgow Sewage Works with Phosalite as a pressing agent 
gave the following results : — 

a, vSludge pressed with ^ per cent, of lime and 1 per cent, of Phosalite : — 

Nitrogen * Ammonia . • 1*74 Phosphate of Lime . . 5*72 

b. Sludge pressed with ^ per cent, of lime and 2 per cent, of Phosalite : — 

Nitrogen* Ammonia • . 2*04 Phosphate of Lime . . 9*49 

By the use of Phosalite as a pressing agent for sludge there was obtained — 

(a) an economy of lime necessary for pressing; (b) a much-improved press liipior ; 
(cj a greatly enhanced manurial \alue for the sludge. 

These specially enriched sludges, when dried and ground, formed excellent 
manures, giving results equal to those produced by many high-priced artificial 
manures. The experiments show that for the of!ecti\o utilisation of sewage sludge 
as a manure there are two requisites : — 

1. The use of some such phosphatic material as Phosalite when pressing the 
sludge. 

2. The resultant sludge-cake must then be dried and ground, so that it may 
ea.sily mix with the soil. 
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Section C.- GEOLOGY. 

President or the Section— P rofessor AV. J. Sollas, D.Se., LL.l)., F.R S. 


TJiritsDA y, sfWTijMBnn i;. 

TLe PiesidiMit delivered the followiii;^ Addre.^s: - 
El'()lut i()i(((l ( if o . 

Tm: close of one century, tlio dawn of anotli(‘r, may naturally sup:p;cst some brief 
ri'troapective glance over th<' path aloii}^ which our science has advanced, and some 
general survey of its jne-seiit position from which we may gather hope of its 
future' i)rogr<*ss ; hut other coumetion with g(‘ology tlie heuinnings and end- 
ing’s of centuries hav<* noiu'. The grt'at period-* of movement have hitherto hegun, 
as it wore, in tlu' early twilight hours, long before the dawn. Thus the titbt step 
forward, since which tliero has been no retreat, vvuis taken by Steno in the year 
IdOh ; more than a c('ntury elapsed befor<' .Tames Hutton gave Iresh energy 

and better direction to the faltering st(*ps of the vouiig science; vvluh' it was h'ss 
than a century later (iSd.'i) when liOrd Kelvin brouglit to it?- aid the powers of the 
higher mathematics and instructed it m the teachings of modern phv sics. From 
*Steno onward tlie spirit of geology was catastrophic; from Hutton onward it 
grew increasingly uniformitarian ; from the time of Harvvin and Ki'lvinithas 
become evolutional. The ambiguity of the word ‘ uniformitarian ’ has led to a 
good deal of fruitless h^gomacliy, again.st which it may be as well at ouce to guard 
by indicating tlie .sense in which it is used here In one way we are all uuiformi- 
tarians, i.e., w’o accept the dnctrini' of the * uniform action of natural causes/ but, 
as applied to geology, uniformity means mort' than this. Dclined in tlie briefest 
fiishion it is the geology of Lyell. Hutton had given ns a ‘ Theory of tlio JOarth/ 
in its main outliiu's st ill faithful and true ; and this 1 a ell spent his life in illustrating 
and advocating; but ns so commonly happens the zeal of the discifde outran the 
WMsdom of the master, and mere opinions were insisted on as n(>ce'«>ary dogma. 
AVhat did it matter if Hutton a.s a result of his iiupilrics into terrestrial history 
had declared that lu' found no vesiig<* of n beginning’, no pro-peet of an end P It 
would have been marvellous if he bad ! Consider tha<^ when Hutton’s ‘ Tlieorj ^ 
w'as published AVilliam Smith’s famous discovery had not been made, and that 
nothing was then known of the orderly suceessiou of forms of life, which it is one 
of the triumphs of geology to have revealed; consider, too, the existing slate of 
physics at the t line, and that the modern theories of (‘iiergy had still to be for- 
mulated ; consider also that spectroscopy had not yet lent its aid to astronomy 
and the consequent ig’noranee of the nature of nebuhe ; and then, if you will, cast 
a stone at irutton. With Lyell, how’ever, the case was dilh'reiit : in pressing his 
uniformitarian creed upon geology he omitted to take into account the great 
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advances made by its sistev sciences, nlthonsh he had knowledffe of them, and 
thus sinned ap:ainst the light. In the last edition of the famous * Principles * we 
road ; ‘ It is a favourite dogma of so ne physicists that not only the earth, but the 
sun itself, is continually losing a portion of its heat, and tliat as there is no known 
source by which it can be restored we can foresee the time when all life will cease 
to exist on this planet, and on tin' other hand we can look hack to a period when 
the heat was so intense as to be incompatible with the existenci! of any organic 
beings such as are known to us in the living or fossil world. ... A geologist in 
search of some renovating power by which the amount of heat may he made to 
continue unimpaired for millions of years, past and futiin*, in tlie solid parts of the 
earth . . . has been compared by an eminent physicist to one who dreams he 
can discover a source of perpetual motion and invent a clock with a self-winding 
apparatus. B}it tr/n/ sho}fJfl tro drspair of dciecting proofs of such rvfjnioratinff 
and self-mstaimnfj jnneer in the works of a Divine Artijlcvr '/ ’ Here wo catcli the 
true spirit of unifoimity ; it admittedly regards the nniv(>rsc as a self-winding 
clock, and ])ar<'ly conceals a conviction tliat the clock was warranted to keep 
true Greenwich lime. The law of the dissipation of energy is not a dogma, but a 
doctrine drawn from observation, wliile the uniformity of Ijvell is in no sense an 
induct ion : it is a dogma in the narrowest sen.so of the word, unproved, incapable 
of proof ; hence perliaps its power upon the human mind; hence also the transi- 
toriness of that power. Again, it i« only by restricting its infpiiriesto the stratified 
rocks of our planet that tiie dogma of uniformity can be maintained witli any pretence 
of argument. Directly we begin to search the heavens the possibility, nay even 
the likelihood, of the nebular origin of our system, with all that it involves, is 
borne in upon us. Lyell therefore consistently r(*fiiRed to extend his gaze beyond 
the rocks oeueath liis feet, and was thus led to do a serious injury to our .scimiee*: 
he severed it from cosmogony, for wliicli he enti'rtained and expressed the most 
profound contempt, and from the mutilation thus inflicted geology is only at length 
making a slow and painful recovery. Why do 1 dwell on these facts? To 
depreciate Lyell? By no means. !No one is more conscious than 1 of the noble 
service which Lyell r<'nder(‘d to our cause ; his reputation is of too robust a kind 
to aufler from my unskilful handling, and the fame of his solid contributions to 
fciencft will endure long after these controversies are forgotten. The echoes of 
the combat are already dying away, and uniforinitarians, in the sense already 
defined, are now no more ; indeed, were I to attempt to exhibit any distinguished 
living geologist as a still sur\iving supporter of the narrow Lyellian creed, lie 
would probably feel, if such a one there be, that I was unfairly singling him out 
for unmerited obloquy. 

Our science lias become evidutional, and in the transformation has grown 
more comprehensive : her petty parochial days are done, she is drawing her pro- 
vinces closer around her, and is fusing them together into a united and single com- 
mon weaUh — the science of the earth. 

Not merely the earth's crust, hut the whole of earth-knowledge is the sub- 
ject of our research. To know all that can be known about our planet, this, and 
nothing less than this, is its aim and scope. From the morpliological side geology 
inquires not only into the existing form and structure of the eartli, but also into the 
series of successive morphological states through which it has passed in a long 
and changeful development. Our science inquires also into the distribution of 
the earth in time and space; on the jihy.siological aide it studies the movements 
and activities of our planet; and not content with all this it extends its researches 
into aetiology and endeavour.s to arrive at a science of causation. In these pursuits 
geology calls all the other sciences to her aid. In our commonwealth there are no 
outlanders ; if an eminent physicist enter oiir territory wo do not begin at once 
to prepare for war, because the very fact of his undertaking a geological inquiry of 
itself confers upon him all the diitie.s and privileges of citizenship. A physicist 
studying geology is by definition age<»logLst. Our only regret is, not that physi- 
cists occasionally invade oiir borders, but that they do not visit i|3 oflciier and 
ipajfe closer acquaintance with qs, 
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Early History of the Earth : First Critical Period, 

If I am bold to assert that cosmojrony is no longer alien to geolorry, I 

may proct*ed further, and takin;'’ ndvaiitape of iiiy temerity pass on to speak of 
thing's once not perniitt('d to us. I propost^ therefore to otfer some short account of 
the early stages ill the liistory of the earth. Into its nebular origin we need not 
inquire — that is a subj(H*t for astronomers. "\Ve are content to accept the infant 
earth from their hands ns a molten globe ready made, its birth from a gaseous 
nebula dul}' certified. If we ask, as a matter of curiosity, what was tlie origin of 
the nebula, 1 fear (‘^en astronomers cannot tell us. There is an liypotliesis which 
refers it to the clashing of meteorites, but in the form in which this is usually 
presented it does not help us much. Such meteorites as havt* been observed to 
penetrate our atmosphere and to fall on to the surface of the earth prove oii 
examination to have had an eventful history of their own of which not the least 
important chapter was a passage through a molten state; they would thus appear 
to be the products rather than the progenitors of a rndjiila. 

AVe commeuee our history then Avith a rapidly rotating molten planet, not 
impossibly already solidified about the centre and surrouiuh'd by an atmosphere 
of\»reat depth tho larger pan of which was conirihiitt'd bj’ the water of our 
present oceans, ihi'ii existing in a state of gas. This atmospliero. which exerted a 
pressure of something; like o,000 lb. to the .sqnart* inch, mu^'t have placed a Aery 
important part in the evolution of our jdanet. 'fhe molten t‘\terior alisorbed it to 
an extent which depended on the ]»res^llre, and \Ahich may some day be learnt 
from experiment. Under the iiiHuenee of the rapid rotation of the earth 
the atmosphere Avoidd be much deepcT in oi^uatoi idl than polar regions, so 
that in the latter the loss of lieat by radiation would be inexi*ess. This might of 
itself lead to convectional currents in the molten ocean. The effect on the atmo' 
sphere is x'ery difHcult to trace, hut it is ob\ious that if a high-pressure area 
originated over some cooler region of tin* ocean, the aaIiuIs blowing out of it would 
drive before them the cooler snpertieial layers of molten material, and as these 
were rejdaced by hotter lava streaming from below, the tendency would be to 
convert the high into a low }>ressure area, and to reverse the direction of the 
winds. Oomersely under a low-pressure area *the in-blowing winds would 
drive in the cooler snpertieial layers of molten matter that had been swept away 
from the anticyclones. If tlie difference in pressure under the cyclonic and anti- 
cyclonic areas were considerable, some of the gas alxsorhed under the anticyclones 
might escape beneath the cyclones, and in a later stage of cooling might give rise 
to vast floating islands of scoria. 8ucli islands might be the first foreshadowings 
of the future contincuits. \Vhate\er the ultimate effect of tlie reaction of the 
winds on the currents of the molten ocean, it is probable that some kind of 
circulation was set up in the latter. The univer.«al molten ocean was by no means 
homogeneous : it was con.«-tantly undergoing changes in composition as it reacted 
chemically with the iniernal metallic nucleus: its currents would streak the 
different portions out in diiections Avhich in the northern hemisphere would 
run from N.E. to 8.AV., and thus tho dillerences which distinguish particular 
petrological regions of our planet may have commenced their existence at a very 
early stage. Is it possible that as our knowledge extends we shall be able by a 
study of tho distribution of igneous rocks and minerals to draw some conclusions 
as to the direction of these hypothetical lava currents P Our planet was pro- 
foundly disturbed by tides, produced by tlie sun; for as yet there was no moon ; 
and it has been suggested that one of its tidal waves rose to a height so great as 
to sever its connection with tho earth and to tly off as the infant moon. This 
event may bo regarded as marking the lir.st critical period, or catastrophe if we 
please, in th(‘ history of our planet. The career of our satellite, after its escape 
from the cartli, is not known till it attained a distance of nine terre'^trial radii ; 
after this its progress can he clearly followed. At the eventful time of parturitic'i 
the earth was rotating, with a period of from two to four hours, about an 
axis inclined at some 11® or 12® to tho ecliptic. The time which has elapsed 
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since the moon occupied a position nine terrestrial radii distant from the earth is 
at least fifty-six to fifty-seven millions of \ ears, but may lla^e been much more. 
Professor Darwin's story of the moon is certainly one of the most beautiful 
contributions ever made by a^strononiy to geology, and we shall all concur with 
him when ho says, ‘ A theory rt'po'-ing on wnc which brings into quanti- 

tative correlation the length of the present day and month, the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and the inclination and eccentricity of the lunar orbit, must, I thinlc, 
have strong claims to acceptance.’ 

The majority of geologists hate long hankered after a metallic nucleus for the 
earth, composed* cliielh, by analogy with meteorites, of iron. Lord Kelvin has 
admitted the probable evistence of some such iiiicJeus, and lately IVofessor Wiechert 
has furnished us with arguments — ‘powerful’ arguments Professor Darwin terms 
them — in support of its existence. I’lie interior of the earth for four fifths of 
the radius is composed, according to Professor AViechert, cliietly of metallic 
iron, with a density of S 1? ; tlie outer envelope, one fifth of the radius, or about 
400 miles in thickness, consists of silicates, sueh as we are familiar wdth in 
igneous rocks and meteorites, and possesses a density of It was from this 

outer envelope an lien molten that the moon amis trundled oft', twenty-se\en miles in 
depth going to its formation. The density of this material, as aa’i' ha\(‘ just seen, 
is supposed to he o*2; the density of the moon is ft-;!!), a close approx imatiion, 
such dift'erence as exists being (omphftely explicable by the eom])ar{itively Ioav 
teinjieratuio of the moon. 

The outer enA elope of the earth AvhicliAvas drawn off to form the moon Avas, 
as AA’e huAc seen, charged AAith steam and other gases under a piessure of ft, GUO lb. 
to the square inch; hut as the satellite av andeied away from the parent planet 
this pressure continuoiidy diminished. Piider llu'se eiicumstances the moon 
would become as c\plosi\e ns a cliarged honih, steam Avould hurst fortli from 
numberle<'S volcanoes, and while tlie face of the moon might thus ha\e ac- 
quired its existing features tlu‘ elected material raig-ht possibly liaAe been shot 
so far aAvay from its origin as to liaAo acquired an independent orlht. If so we 
may ask wliether it may not he ])o^sih]e that tlie meteorites, whieh sometimes 
descend upon our ])hiiiet, are hut portions of its ownein elope retinnirig to it. 'J'he 
facts that the aAoragi* sjH'citic gra\ity of tho'-e meteoii^es Avhich ha\e been s(‘en to 
fall is not much ahoAc .‘hi?, and ’that they haxe passed Ihiough a state of fusion, 
are consistent AAilh this suggestion. 

Second Critical Period. ‘ CunHistentior Status' 

The solidification of the earth probably became completed soon after the birth 
of the moon. The tenqierature of its surface at the time of consolidation was about 
1170° O., and it Avas therefoie still suriounded by its primitiAO deep atmosphere of 
steam and other ga^cM. This Avas the second critical period in the history of the 
earth, the stage of the ‘ coubistentior status,’ the date of Avhich Lord Kelvin would 
rather know than tliat of tho Norman Conquest, though he thinks it lies between 
twenty and forty millions of years ago, probably nearer tAA’^enty than foity. 

Noav that the crust aa’iis solid theie Avas less reason why movements of the 
atmosphere should be unsteady, and deliiiito regions of high and Ioav pressure 
might have been estahlislud. Lnder the high-pressure areas the surface of the 
crust AA’ould be depressed ; correspondingly under the Ioaa -pressure ari^as it Avould 
be raised; and thus from the first the surface of the solid earth might be dimpled 
and embossed.^ 


Third Critical Period. Orifjin of the Oceans. 

The cooling of the earth woull continuously progress, till the temperature of 
the surface fell to .370° C., when that part of tlie atmosphere Avhich consisted of 
steam would begin to liquefy; then the dimples on the surface would soon 

* It would be difticiili to discuss witli sunicieiii brevity the ijrobabb* distribution 
of these inequalities, hut it may be pointed out that the moon is possibly responsible, 
and that in more Avays than one, for much of the existing geograpbieal asymmetry. 
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become filled w itli superheated water, and the pools so formed would expand and 
deepen, till they formed the oceans. This is the third critical stage in the histoiy of 
the earth, dating, according to Professor Joly, from between eighty and ninety millions 
of years ago. With the growth of the oceans the distinction betueeu land and sea 
arose — in what precise manner we may proceed to inquire. If wt revert to tho 
period of the ‘ coiisistenti(jr status,’ wdien the earth had solidilied, we shall 
find, according to J^ord Kehin, that the temjjerature coiiUnn()n''lv increased from 
the surface, where it was 1170° down to a depth of twent^-iivc' miles, where 
it was about 14.‘30° (\, or :2G0° 0. abo\e the fusion point of the matter foinung 
the crust. That the crust at this depth was not molten but solid is to he explained 
by the very great pressiin' to wliicli it was subjected — so much piessiire, 
indeed, is was requiiv'd to counteract the innucnce of the additional 200° ('. Thus 
if wo could have reduced the pressiiie on the cuisf Ave should ha\e caused it to 
liquefy ; by restoring the presume it would resolidify. ]3y the time the earth’s 
surlace bad cooled down to G70°(’. tlie depth henealh the surface at which the 
pressure just kept the crust solid would Inue sunk some slight distance inwards, 
hut not sutlicienlly to allect our argument. 

The average pn'^sure of the primitive at iiios]»liere upon the crust can readily 
be calculated by supposing the water of the existing tCMunis to he iiiuformly 
distributed OAer the earth’s surface, and then by a simple piece of arithmetic 
determining its depth: this is tound to be 1 71S miles, tlie average depth of the 
oceans h(‘in£r taken at 2 mi]e«. Thus the average ])iessure o\er the earth's 
surface, immediately before the formation of tlu‘ oceans, Avas eqni\alent to that of 
a column of Avater 1*718 miles high on each square ineli. Supposing that at its 
origin the oc(‘an xvore all ‘ gatlu‘r(‘d togidher into one place,’ and ‘the diy land 
appeared,’ then the presauie ov*erth(‘ ocean Hour AAOuldhi* incivas(>d from J'7lMniles 
to2*;3i)G miles, Avhilothat oa or those portions of the crust that now foimed the land 
Avoiild be diminialied by 1*718 miles. This ditiereuce iu jiressure AAould tend to 
exaggerate those faint depressions which had ari'-eii under tlio iinmitivo anti- 
cj clonic areas, and if the just solidified material of tlie earth’s ciu'^t AM're S(‘t into 
.a state of Hoav it migdit moAe from under the ocean into the biilgings which were 
rising to form the land, until static eqiiililirinm Aven* t^tahli^lna]. 1 nder the'-e 
circumstances the pirossmc of the ocean AAoiild he just able to maintain a column 
of rock 0 880 mile in height, or ten Iaa eiil>-seAenthrt of its oaa n de])th. It could do no 
more ; hut in order that the drj land may appear some cau^e must he found com- 
petent cither to loAA'er the ocean bed the remaining seventeen tweiit A-'''evenlhs of its 
full depth or to raise the continental bulging.^ to the same extent . tSueh a cause may, 
I think, he discovered in a further ellect of the reduction in ]'ressuie oAer the con- 
tinental areas. Previous to the condensation of the ocean tliese, at- AAe have seen, 
Avere subjected to aii atmospheric iiressure equal to that of a column of water 
1*718 miles in height. This pressure was coiitrihutory to that Avliicli caused the 
outer twenty-five miles of the earth’s crust to become solid; it fnrni‘'hed indeed 
just about one fortieth of that pressure, or enough to raise the fusion point 
(i°(h AVhat then might he expected to happen an hen the contnieiitiil area was 
relieved of this load ? Plainly a liquefaction and corresponding expansion of the 
underlying rock. 

But W'e will not go so far oa to assert that actual liquefaction Avould result ; all 
we require for our explanation is n great e\paii>ion : and thisAAOuld probably 
follow whether tlie crust Aveie liquefied or not. For there i.s good reason to 
suppose that when matter at a temperature above its ordinary fusion point is 
compelled into the solid state by pressure, its Aolume is very responsive to changes 
either of pressure or temperature. The remarkable expansion of licpiid carbon 
dioxide is a case in point : 1 20 volumes of this fluid at — 20° 0. hoeome loO volume.s 
at 00° 0. ; a temperature just heloAv the critical point. A great change of volume 
also occurs Avhen the material of igneous rocks passes from the crystalline state to 
that of glass; in the case of diabase ' the ditiereuce in volume of the rock in the two 

’ C. Barus^so names the material on which he experimented; apparently the 
rock is a freshjloleritc Avithout olivine. 
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stotes at ordinary temperatures is 13 per cent. If the relief of pressure orer the 
site of continents were accompanied l>y volume changes at all approaching this, 
the additional elevation of seventeen twenty-sevenths required to raise the land to 
the sea-level would be accoiuitcd for.‘ llovv far down beneath the surface the 
unloading of the continents would he felt is diilicult to say, though the problem 
is probably not beyond the reach of mathematical analysis; if it affected an outer 
envelope twenty-five miles in thickness, a linear expansion of 6 per cent, would 
suffice to explain the origin of ocean basins. If now we refer to the dilatation 
determined by Carl Bams for rivso in temperature in the case of diabase, we 
find that between 109^° and 1112® C. the incredse in volume is 3*.‘J per cent. As 
a further factor in deepening the ocean hnsins may be included the compressive 
effect of the increase in load over the ocean floor : this increase is equal to the 
pressure of a colunin of water 0*()75 mile in height, and its efiect in raising the 
fusion point would ho 2° C., from which Ave may gain some kind of idea of the 
amount of compression it might produce on the yielding interior of the crust. To 
admit that these views are speculative will he to confess nothing ; but they certainly 
account for a good deal. They not only give us ocean basins, hut basins of the 
kind wo want, that is, to use a crude comparison once made hy the late 
Dr. Carpenter, basins of a tea-tray form, having a somewhat flat floor and 
steeply sloping sides ; they also help to explain how it is that the value of gravity 
is greater over the ocean than over the land. 

The ocean when first formed would consist of highly heated water, and this, 
as is well known, is an energetic chemical reagent when brought into contact 
with silicates like those which formed the primitive crust. As a result of its action 
saline solutions and chemical deposits would he formed; the latter, however, 
would probably be of no great thickness, for the time occupied by the ocean in 
cooling to a temperature not far removed from the present would probably be 
included within a few hundreds of years. 

The Stratified Series » 

The course of eA’^ents now becomes somewhat obscure, hut sooner or later the 
familiar processes of denudation and the deposition started into acti\ity, and have 
continued acting uninterruptedly ever since. The total maximum thickness of 

* Professor Fitzgerald has been kind enough to express part of the preceding 
explanation in a more precise manner for me. He writes : ‘ It would require .a very 
nice adjustment of temperatures and pre.ssurcs to work out in the simple way you 
state it ; but what is really involved is that in a certain state diabase (and everything 
that changes state with a considerable change of volume) has an enormous isothermal 
compressibility. Although this is very enormous in the case of bodies which melt 
suddenly, like ice, it would also involve very great compressibilities in the case 
of bodies even which melted gradually, if they did so at all quickly, i.e , within a 
small range of temperature. What you po.stulate, then, is that at a certain depth 
diabase is soft enough to be .squeezed from under tlie oceans, and that, being near its 
melting point, the small relief of pressure is accompanied by au enormous increase 
in volume which helped to raise the continents. Now that I have written the thing 
out in my own way it seems very likely. It is, anyway, a suggestion quite worthy 
of serious consideration, and a process that in some places must almost certainly 
have been in operation, and maybe is still operative. Looking at it again, I 
hardly think it is quite likely that there is or could be much squeezing sideways of 
liquid or other viscous material from under one place to another, because the 
elastic yielding of the inside of the earth would be much quicker than any flow of 
this kind. This would only modify your theory, because the diabase that expands 
so much on the relief of pressure might be that already under the land, and raising 
up this latter, partly by being pushed up itself by the elastic relief of the inside of 
the earth and partly by its own enormous expansibility near its melting point. The 
action would be quite slow, because it would cool itself so much by its expansion 
that it would have to be warmed up from below, or by tidal earth-squeezing, or by 
chemical action before it could expand isothermally,’ 
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tlie sedimentary deposits, so far as I can discover, appears to amount to no less 
than 50 miles, made up as follows : — 

Fe«5t 


Recent and Pleistocene 

. 4,000 

. Man. 

Pliocene .... 

. 5,000 

* Pithecanthropus. 

Miocene .... 

. 0,000 


Oligoceno .... 

. 12,000 


Eocene 

. 12,000 

. Eiltheria. 

Cretaceous .... 

. 14,000 


Jurassic .... 

s.ooo 


Trias ..... 

. 13,000 

. Mammals. 

Permian .... 

. 12,000 

. Reptiles. 

Carboniferous 

. 21,000 

. A mphibia* 

Devonian .... 

. 22,000 

. Fish. 

Silurian .... 

. 15,000 


Ordovician .... 

. 17,000 


Cambrian .... 

. 10,000 

. Invertebrata. 

Keweenawan 

. 50,000 


Penokee .... 

. 1 1,000 


Huronian .... 

. 18,000 



Geologists, impreas(‘d with the tardy pace at which sediments appear to bo 
accumulating nt the present day, could not contemplate this colossal pile of strata 
without feeling that it spoke of an almost inconceivably long lapse of time. They 
were led to compare its duration with the distances which intervene between the 
heavenly bodies ; but while some chose the distance of the nearest fixed star as 
their uiiil, others were content to measure the }ears in terms of miles from the sun. 

Evolution of OrfjanisDis. 

The stratified rocks were eloquent of time, and not to the geologist alone, 
they appealed with equal force to the biologist. Accepting Darwin’s explanation 
of tlie origin of species, the present rate at ■snIucIi form flows to form seemed so 
slow as almost to amount to immutability. IIow vast tlien must have been the 
period during which by slow degrees and innumerable stages the protozoon was 
transformed into the man I And if we turn to the stratified column, what do w’e 
find? 31 an, it is true, at the summit, the oldest fossiliferous rocks o4 miles 
lower down, and the fossils they contain already representing most of the great 
classes of the Invertebratn, including Crustacea and Worms. Tims the evolution 
of the VertehVata alone is known to have occupied a period represented by a 
thickuoss of .‘it miles of sediment. IIow nincli greater, then, must have been the 
interval required for the elaboration of the whole organic world I The human 
mind, dwelling on such considerations as these, seems at times to have been 
afiected by a sur-excitation of the imagination, and a consequent paralysis of the 
understanding, wliich led to a refusal to measure geological time by years at all, 
or to reckon by anything less than ‘ eternities.’ 

GeoUxjic Periods of Time, 

After the admirable Address of your President last year it might he thought 
needless for me to again enter into a consideration of this subject ; it has been 
said, however, that the question of geological time is like the Djin in Arabian 
tales, and will irrepressibly come up again for discussion, however often it is 
disposed of. For my part I do not regard the question so despondingly, but rather 
hope that by persevering eilbrt we mav succeed in discovering the talisman by 
which we may compel the unwilling Djin into ^ur service. IIow immeasurabfe 
would be the advance of our science could wo but bring the chief events which 
it records into some relation with a standard of time! 

Defore proceeding to the discussion of estimates of time drawn from a study 
of stratified rocks let us first consider those which have been already suggested 
by other dat\. These are as follows: — fl> Time which has elapsed since the 
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Rpparation of tho earth and moon, fifty-six millions of years, minimum estimate by 
Professor G. II. Darwin. (:2) Since tho ‘ consistcntior status,’ twenty to forty 
millions (Lord Kelvin). (.S) Since the condensation of the oceans, eighty to 
ninety millions, maximum estimate by Professor J. Joly. 

It may bo at once observed that these estiihates, although independent, are all 
of the same order of magnitude, and so far confirmatory of each other. Nor are 
they opposed to conclusions drawn from a study of stratified rocks; thus Sir 
Archibald Geikie, in his Address to this Section last year, aflinned that, so far as 
these wore concerned, I()(J millions of years might suflice for their formation. 
There is tlien very little to (jiiarrel about, and our task is reduced to an attempt, 
by a little stretching and a little paring, to bring these various estimates into 
closer harmony. 

J’rofessor Darwin’s estimate is admittedly a minimum ; the actual time, as he 
himself expressly states, ‘ may have been much longer.’ Lord Kelvin’s estimate, 
which he would make nearer twenty than forty millions, is founded on the 
. assumption that sinee tho period of the ‘ eonsisteiitior status’ the earth has cooled 
simply as a solid bodj^ the transference of heat from within outwards having been 
accomplished solely by conduction. 

It may be at once admitted that there is a large amount of truth in this 
assumption ; there can bo no po.ssible doubt that the earth reacts towards forces 
applied for a short time as a solid body. Under the influence of the tides it behaves 
as though it possessed a rigidity approaching that of steel, and under sudden blows, 
.such as those which give rise to earthquakes, with twice this rigidity, as Professor 
Milne informs me. Astronomical considerations lead to the conclusion that its 
efi'oetivo rigidity has not varied greatly for a long period of past time. 

Still, while fully recognising these facts, tlie geologist knows — we all Icnow — that 
the crust of the eartli is not altogether solid. Tho existence of volcanoes by 
itself suggests the contrary, and although the total amount of fluid material which 
is brought from the interior to the oxteiior of the eartli by volcanic action may be, 
and certainly is, small— from data given by Professor Penck, 1 estimate it as 
e(piivalent to a layer of rook imiformly distributed 2 mm. thick per century ‘ — 
yet wo have every reason to believe that volcanoes are but the superlieial manitesta- 
tion of far greater bodies of molten material which lie concealed beneatli the 
ground. Kven the wide areas of plulonic rock, which are sometimes exposed to 
view over a country that has sufl’ered long-conlinued denudation, are merely the 
upper portion of more exlen.-'ive masses which lie remote from \iew. The existence 
of molten material within the earth's crust naturally awakens a suspicion that 
tlie process of cooling has not been wliolly by conduction, but also to some slight 
extent by convection, and to a .still great»T extent by tho bodily migration of 
liquid lava from the deeper layers of the crust towards the surface. 

The existence of local reservoirs of molten rock within the crust is even 
still more important in another connection, that is, in relation with the suppo.sed 
‘ average rate of increase of ttMiiperature with descent b('low the ground.’ It. is 
doubtful whether wo have yet discovered a rate that in any useful sense can be 
spoken of as * average. The widely divergent views of difl’erent authorities as to 
the presumed value of this rate may well lead to reflecliou. The late Professor 
Prestwich thought a rise of 1° P. for every 45 feel of descent below the zone 
of constant temperatur(3 Ijest represemted tho average ; Lord Kelvin in his earlier 
estimates has adopted a value of 1°F. for every 51 feet; tho Committee of 
this Association appointed to investigate this question arrived at a rate of 1° F. 
for every 60 feet of descent ; Mr. Clarence King has made calculations in which a 
rate of 1° F. for 72 feet is adopted ; a re-investigation of recorded measurements 
would, I believe, lead to a rate of 1° F. in 80 or 90 feet as more closely approaching 
the mean. This would raise Lord Kelvin’s estimate to nearly fifty millions of years. 

When from Ibese various averages we turn to the observations on which 
they are based, we encounter a surprising divergence of extremes from the 

’ The heat thus brought to the surface would amount to one seventeenth of that 
conveyca by conduction. 
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mean ; thus in the ]5ritish Isles alone the rate varies from F. in 34 feet 
to 1° F. in 92 feet, or in one case to F. in 130 feet. Tt has been suf?- 

g-ested, and to some extent shown, tliat these irreg'ularities may be eonnocted with 
dillerences in conductivity of the rocks in wlncti the observat ions v’ere made, or 
with the circulation of underground water ; but many cases exist which cannot be 
explained away in such a manner, but are suggestive of some deep-seated 
cause, such as the distribution of molten matter below the gr.)und. Inspection of 
the accompanying map of the Jlritish Isles, on which the rates of increase in 

Fig. 1. — Maj) of the liiitisli Lslcs showing the distiibulion of 
rates of incica''e of temperature with descent. I'tie 
r.il('s arc taktoi fiom tlie ‘JJritish Association Jteport,’ 
excopt'in the ease of those in the south of Ireland. 



difTerent localities have been plotted, will aftbrd some evidence of the truth of this 
view. Comparatively low rates of increase are found over AVules and in the pro- 
vince of Leinster, districts of relatively great stability, the remnants of an island 
that have in all probabilty stood above the sea ever since the close of the {Silurian 
period. To the north of this, as we enter a rt'gion wliich was subject to volcanic 
disturbances during the Tertiaiy period, the rate increases. 

It is obvious that in any attempt to estimate the rate at which the earth is 
cooling as a solid body the disturbing influence of suhterrunean lakes of molten 
rock must as far as possible be eliminated j but this will not be eflected by taking 
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the accepted mean of observed rates of increase of temperature i sUch an averdgd 
is merely a compromise, and a nearer approach to a correct result will possibly be 
attained by selecting some low rate of increase, provided it be based on accurate 
observations. 

It is extremely doubtful whetluT an area such as the British Isles, which has 
so fre(juently been the theatre of volcanic activity and other subterranean disturb- 
ance, 18 the best fitted to afford trustworthy results ; the /vrchiean nucleus of a 
continent might be expected to afford surer indications. Unfortunately the hidden 
treasures of the earth are seldom buried in these regions, and bore-holes in conse- 
quence have rarely been made in them. One exception is afforded by the copper- 
bearing district of J^ake Superior, and in one case, that of the Calumet and ITecla 
mine, which is 4,580 feet in depth, the rate of increase, as determined by I*ro- 
fessor A. Agassiz, was 1° F. for every 2:23'7 feet. Tlie Bohemian Miorst’isa 
somewhat ancient part of Europe, and in the Urzibram mines, which are sunk in it, 
the rate was 1° F. for every 120 feet of descent. In the light of these facts it 
would seem that geologists are by no means compelled to accept the suppo.sed mean 
rate of increase of temperature with descent into the crust as affording a safe guide 
to the rate of cooling of a solid globe; and if the imicli slower rate of increase 
observed in the more ancient and more stable regions of the earth has the im- 
portance which is suggested for it, then Tjord Kelvin’s estimate of the date of the 
‘ consistentior status’ may be pushed backwards into a remoter past. 

If, as we liave reason to hope. Lord Kelvin’s somewhat contracted period will 
yield to a little stretching, 1’rol‘essor Jolt’s, on the other hand, may take some 
paring. Ilis argument, broadly stated, is as follows. The ocean consisted at first 
of fresh water; it is now salt, and its salt ness is due to the dissolved matter that 
is constantly being carried into it by rivers. If, then, we know the quantity of 
salt which the rivers bring down each year into tlie sea, it is <'asy to calculate 
how many years they ha\e taken to supply the sea with all tlie salt it at present 
contains. Fur several reasons it is found necessary to restrict attention to one 
only of the elements contained in sea salt : this is sodium. The quantity of 
sodium delivered to the sea every year by rivers is about ICO, 000, 000 tons; but 
the quantity of sodium which the sea contains is at least ninety millions of times 
greater than th s. The period during Avliich ri\ers have been carrying sodium 
into the sea must therefore be about ninety millions of years. Nothing could be 
simpler ; there is no serious ffaw in the method, and Professor Joly’s treatment of 
the subject is admirable in (‘very way ; but of course in calculations such as this 
everything depends on tlie accuracy of the data, which W(‘ may therefore proceed 
to discuss. I’rofeasor Joly’s estimate of the amount of sodium in the ocean may 
be accepted as sufficiently near the truth for all practical purjioaes. We may 
therefore p-ass on to the other factor, the annual contribution of sodium by river 
water. Ilere there is more room for <‘rror. Two (quantities must be ascertained : 
one the quantity of water which th(‘ rhers of the world carry into the sea, the 
other the quantity or proportion of sodium pn'sent in this water. The total volume 
of water discliarged by rivers into the ocean is estimated by Sir John Murray as 
fi,524 cubic miles. The estimate being based on observations of thirty-thr(*e great 
rivers, although only apqiroxiniate, it is no doubt sufficiently exact ; at all events 
such alt(‘ratioiis as it is likely to un(l(‘rgo will not greatly affect the final result. 
When, however, w(* pa-^s to the last quantity to be det(‘rmined, the chemical com- 
position of average river wflt(‘r, we find that only a very roiigli estimate is possible, 
and this is the more unfortunate because changes in this may very materially affect 
our conclusions. The total quantity of river waU'r discharged into the sea is, as 
we have stated, 0,524 cubic miles. The average compo'^ition of this water is deduced 
from analyses of nineteen great riwr.«, which ultog(‘lher discharge only 488 cubic 
miles, or 7-25 per cent, of tlie whole. Tli*» danger in using this estimate is two- 
fold ; in the first place 7*25 is too small a fraction from wliich to argue to the re- 
maining 92 75 per cent., and, next, the rivers which furnish it are selected rivers, i.c., 
they are all of large size. The ♦•ffect of this is that the drainage of the volcanio 
regions of the earth is not sufficiently represented, and it is precisely this drainage 
which is richest in sodium salts. The lavas and ashes of active volcanoes rapidly 
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disintof^rale under the energetic action of Tarioiis acid gases, and among volcanic 
exhalations sodium chloride has been especially noticed as abundant. Conse- 
quently we find that while the proportion of sodium in Professor Joly’s average 
river water is only C-73 per million, in the rivers of the volcanic island of Hawaii 
it rises to 24-5 per million.^ No doubt the area occupied by volcanoes is trifling com- 
pared with the remaining land surface. On the other hand the majority of volcanoes 
are situated in regions of copious rainfall, of which they receive a full share 
owing to their mountainous form. Aliich of the fallen rain percolates through the 
porous material of the cone, and, richly charged with allcalies, finds its way by 
underground passages towards the sea, into which it sometimes discharges by 
Bubinarine springs. 

Again, several considerations lead to the belief that the. supply of sodium to 
the ocean has proceeded, not at a uniform, but at a gradually diminishing rate. 
The rate of increase of temperature with descent into the crust has continuously 
diminished witli the flow of time, and this must have had iLs influence on the 
temperature of springs, which furnish an important contribution to river water. 
The signlfioanco of this consideration may be judged from the composition of the 
water of geysers. Thus Geyser, in Iceland, contains 881 parts of sodium per 
million, or nearly IGO times as much as Sir John Murray estimates is present in 
average river water. A mean of the analyses of six geysers in different parts of 
the 'world gives 400 parts of sodium per million, existing partly as chloride, but 
also as sulphate and carbonate. 

It should not be overlooked that the present is a calm and quiet epoch in the 
earth’s history, following after a time of flery activity. More than once, indeed, 
lias the past been distinguished by unusual manifestations of volcanic energ.y. and 
these must have had some effect upon the supply of sodium to the ocean. Finally, 
although the (‘xistiiig ocean water has apparently but slight effect in corroding 
the rocks wliicli form its bed, yet it certainly was not inert when its temperature 
was not fur removed from the critical point. "Water begins to exert a powerful 
destructive action on silicates nt a temperature of 180° C., and during the interval 
occupied in cooling, from 370° to 180° 0., a considerahle quantity of sodium may 
have entered into solution. 

A re\iew of the facts before us seems to render some reduction in ))r. Joly’s 
estimate imperative, A precise assessment is impossible, but I shoald be inclined 
myself to take ofl’some ten or thirty millions of years. 

We may next take the evidence of the stratified rocks. Their total maximum 
thickness is, ns we have seen, 205,000 feet, and consequently if they accumulated 
at the rate of one foot in a century, as evidence .seems to suggest, more than 
twenty -six millions of years must have elapsed during their formation. 


Obscure Ckapier in the Earth^s History. 

Before discussing the validity of the argument on which this last result de- 
pends let us consider how far it harmonises with pre\ious ones. It is consistent 
with Lord Kelvin’s and Professor Darwin’s, hut how does it accord with Professor 
J oly’s P Supposing we reduce hi.s e.stimate to flfty-flve millions : what was the earth 
doing during the interval between the period of flfty-flve millions of years ago and 
that of only 20 J millions ago, when, it is presumed, sedimentary rocks commenced to 
be formed P ifitherto we have been able to reason on probabilities ; now we enter 
the dreary region of possibilities, and open that obscure chapter in the history of 
the earth previously hinted nt. For there are many possible answers to this 
(luestion. In the first place the evidence of the stratified rocks may have been 
wrongly interpreted, and two or three times the amount of time we have demanded 
may have been consumed in their formation. This is a very obvious possibility, 
yet again our estimate concerning these rocks may ho correct, but we may have 
eiToneously omitted to take into account certain portions of the Archman complex, 
which may represent primitive sedimentary rocks, formed under exceptional co**- 

* Walter Maxwell, Lavas and Soils of the Harvaiian Islands^ p. 170. 
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ditious, and subsequently transformed under the influence of the internal heat of 
the earth. This, J think, would be Professor Bonney’s view. Finally Lord 
3vclvin has ar«^iu'd that the life of the sun as a luminous star is even more briefly 
limited than tliat of our oceans. In such a case if our oceans were formed fifty- 
five millions of years ago, it is jiossible that after a short existence as almost 
boiling water they grew colder and colder, till they became covered with thick ice, 
and moved only in obedience to the tides. The earth, frozen and dark, except for 
the red glow of her volcanoes, waited the coming of the sun, and it was not till liis 
growing splendour had banished the long night that the cheerful sound of running 
waters was heard again in our midst. Then th(‘ work of denudation and deposition 
seriously recommenced, not to cease till the life of the sun is spent. Thus the 
thickness of the stratitied si'ries may he a measure rather of the duration of sunlight 
than of the period wliicli has elapsed since the first formation of the ocean. It 
may have been so — wo cannot tell —hut it may bo fairly urged that we know less 
of the origin, liistoiy, and constitution of the sun than of the earth itself, and 
that, for aught we can say fo the contrary, tne sun may have been shining on the 
just-formed ocean as cheerfully as he shines to-day. 

Time required for the Evolution of the Living World. 

But, it will he asked, how. far does a period of twenty-six millions satisfy the 
demands of biology ? Speaking only for myself, althoiigli [ am aware that eminent 
biologists are not wanting who share this opinion, 1 answer, Amply. But it will 
be exclaimed, Surely tlu're are * comparisons in things.’ Look at Egypt, where more 
than 4,000 years since the same species of man and animals lived and flourished 
as to-day. Examine the frescoes and study the living procession of familiar 
forms they so faithfully portray, and then tell us, how comes it about that from 
changes so slow as to be inappreciable in the lapse of forty centuries you propose 
to build up tbe whole organic world in the course of a mere twenty-six millions of 
years ? To all which we might reply that even changeless ICgypt presents us with 
at least one change — the features of the ruling race are to-day not quite the same 
as those of the Pliaraohs. But putting this on one side, the aUmitted constancy in 
some few common forms proves very little, for so long as the environment remains 
the same natural selection will conserve the type, and, so far as we are able to 
judge, conditions in Egypt have rennained remarkably constant for a long period. 

Change the conditions, and the resulting modification of the species becomes 
manifest enough ; and in this connection it is only necessary to recall the remark- 
able mutations observed and record(*d by I’rofessor Weldon in the case of the 
crabs in Plymouth Harbour. In response to incrt*a8ing turbidity of the sea water 
these crabs have undergone or are undergoing a change in the relativ’o dimensions 
of the carapace, which is persistent, in one direction, and ra])id enough to ho 
determined by measurements made at intervals of a few years. 

Again, animals do not all change their characters at the same rate : some are 
stable, in spite of changing conditions, and tliese have been cited to prove that 
none of the periods we look upon as probable, not twenty-five, not a hundred 
millions of years, scarce any period short of eternity, is sufticientto account for the 
evolution of the living world. If the little tongue-shell, Lingula^ has endured with 
next to no perceptible change from the Cambrian down to the present day, how 
long, it is sometimes inquired, would it require for the evolution of the rest of the 
animal kingdom ? The reply is simple : the cases are dissimilar, and the same record 
which assures us of the persistency of the Lingula tells us in language equall.y 
emphatic of the course of evolution which has led from the lower organisms upwards 
to man. In recent and Pleistocene deposits the relics of man are plentiful : in the 
latest Pliocene they have disappeared, and encounter the remarkable form Tithe- 
catithropiLS os wo descend into the Tertiary systems the higher mammals are met 
with, always sinking lower and lower in the scale of organisation as they occur 
deeper in the series, till in tlie Mesozoic deposits they have entirely disappeared, and 
their place is taken by tbe lower mammals, a feeble Iblk, offering little promise of the 
future they were to inherit. Still lower, and even these are gone ; and in the Permian 
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we encounter reptiles and the ancestors of reptiles, probably ancestors of mammals 
too ; then into the Carboniferous, where we find amphibians, but no true reptiles ; 
and next into the Devonian, where fish predominate, after making their earliest 
appearance at the close of tlie Silurian times ; thence downward'-, and the verte- 
brutn are no more found — we trace the evolution of the invertebrata alone. Thus 
the orderly procession of organic forms follows in precisely the true phylogenetic 
sequence : invertebrata first, then vertebrates, at first fish, then amphibia, next 
reptiles, soon after mammals, of the lowlier Idnds first, of the biglier later, and 
these in increasing complexity of structure till we finallv arrive at man himselt. 
AVliile the living world was thus unfolding into new and nobler forms, the 
immutable Liny) la simply perpetuated its Jfind. To select it, or other species 
equally sluggish, ns the sole measure of the rate of biologic change would seem as 
strange a proceeding as to confound the swiftness of a river with the stagnation 
of the i)Ools that lie beside its banka. It is occasionally objected that the story 
"vve have drawn from the palseontological record is mere myth or is founded onlv 
on negative evidence. Cavils of tbit, kind prove a double misapprehension, partly 
as to the facts, parti} as to the value of negative evidence, which may be as good 
in its way as any other kind of evidence. 

Geologists are not unaware of the pitfalls which besot negative evidence, and 
they do not conclude Ironi the absence of fossils in the rocks which underlie the 
Cambrian that pre-Cambrian periods were devoid of life ; on the contrary, they are 
fully persuaded that the seas of those times were teeming with a rich variety of 
invertebrate forms. How is it that, with the exception of some few species found 
in beds iniinediatelv uuderhing the Cambrian, these have left behind no vestige of 
their existence ? The explanation does not lie in the nature of the sediments, 
which are not unfitted for the preservation of fossiN, nor in the composition of the 
then existing sea water, which may hav e contained quite as much calciiuu carbonate aa 
occurs in our present oceans; and the only plausible supposition would appear to be 
that the organisms of that time had not passed hoyoud the stage now lepresented 
by the larvce of existing invertebrata, and consequently were either unprovided 
with skeletons or at nil events with skeletons durable enough for preservation. If 
so, the history of the enrlier stages of the evolution of the invertebinta will receive 
no light from palasoiitology ; and no direct answer can he expected to the que.«>tion 
whether, eighteen or nineteen millions of years being taken as sutiicient for the 
evolution of the vertebrat a, the remaining available eight millions would provide 
for that of the invertebrate classes which are represented in the lowest Cambrian 
deposits. On a priori grounds there would appear to be no reason w’hy it should 
not. If two millions of vears afforded time enough for the conversion of fish into 
amphibians, a similar period should suffice for the evolution of trilobites from 
annelids, or of annelids from trochospheres. The step from gastrulas to trocho- 
sphercs might be accompli.shed in another two millions, and two millions more 
would take us from gastrulas through morulas to protozoa. 

As things stand, biologists can have nothing to say either for or against such 
a conclusion : they are not at present in a posiiion to oiler independent evidence ; 
nor can they hope to be so until they have vastly extended those promising 
investigations which they are only now beginning to make into the rate of the 
variation of species. 

Unexpected Absence of Thermal Metamorjihosis in Ancient Hocks. 

Two difficulties now remain for discussion : one based on theories of mountain 
chains, the other on the unaltered state of some ancient sediments. The latter may 
be taken first. Professor van 11 ise writes as follows regarding the pre-Oambriin 
rocks of the Lake Superior district: ‘The Penokee series furnishes an instructive 
lesson as to the depth to which rocks may be buried and yet remain but slightly 
affected by metamorphosis. The series itself is 14,000 teet thick. It vyas covered 
before being upturned with a great thickness of Keweenaw rock. This series jt 
the Montreal River is estimated to be 50,000 feet .thick. Adding to this the known 
thickness of the Penokee serie.s, vv e have a thickness of 64,000 feet. . . . The 
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Penoke© rockd werd tlien buried to a great depth, tbe exact atnount de^iuiiug 
upon their horizon and upon the stage in Keweenaw time, when the tilting and 
erosion, which brought them to the surface, commenced. 

* That the synclinal trough of Lake Superior began to form before the end of the 
Keweenaw period, and consequ^^ntly that the Penokee rocks were not buried under 
the full succession, is more than probable. However, they must have been buried to a 
great depth — at least several miles — and thus subjected to high pressure and 
temperature, notwithstanding which they are comparatively unaltered.’ ^ 

I select this example because it is one of the best instances of a difficulty that 
occurs more than once in considering the history of sedimentary rocks. On the 
supposition that the rate of increment of temperature with descent is 1° F. for 
every 84 feet, or 1® C. for every 150 feet, and that it was no greater during these 
early Penokee times, then at a depth of 50,000 feet the Penokee rocks would attain 
a temperature of nearly 3.‘13° C. ; and since water begins to exert powerful chemical 
action at 180° O. they should, on the theory of a solid cooling globe, have suffered 
a metamorphosis sufficient to obscure their resemblance to sedimentary rocks. 
Either then the accepted rate of downward increase of temperature is erroneous, 
or the Penokee rocks were never depressed, in the place where they are exposed 
to observation, to a depth of 60,000 feet. Let us consider each alternative, 
and in the first place let ua apply the rate of temperature increment deter- 
mined by Professor Agassiz in this very Lake Superior district: it is 1° C. 
for every 402 feet, and twenty-five millions of years ago, or about the time when 
we may suppose the Penokee rocks were being formed, it would be 1° C. for every 
305‘5 feet, with a resulting temperature at a depth of 50,000 feet of 1G3° C. only. 
Thus the admission of a very low rate of temperature increment would meet the 
difficulty; hut on the other hand it would involve a period of several hundreds of 
millions of years for the age of the ^ consiatentior status,’ and thus greatly exceed 
Professor Joly’s maximum estimate of the age of the oceans. We may therefore 
turn to the second alternative. As regards this it is by no means certain that the 
exposed portion of the Penokee series ever was depressed 60,000 feet : the beds lie 
in a synclinal the base of which indeed may have sunk to this extent, and entered 
a region of metamorphosis ; but the only part of the system that lies exposed to 
view is the upturned margin of the synclinal, and as to this it would seem impos- 
sible to make any positive assertion as to tlie depth to which it may or may not have 
been depressed. To keep an open mind on tbe question seems our only course for 
the present, but difficulties like this offer a promising field for investigation. 

The Formation of Mountain Ranges. 

It is frequently alleged that mountain chains cannot he explained on the hypo- 
thesis of a solid earth cooling under the conditions and for the period wo have 
supposed. This is a question well worthy of consideration, and we may first 
endt*avour to picture to ourselves the conditions under which mountain chains arise. 
The floor of the ocean lies at an average depth of 2,000 fathoms below the land, 
and is maintained at a constant temperature, closely approaching 0° 0., by the 
passage over it of cold water creeping from the polar regions. The average tem- 
perature of the aurfiice of the land is above zero, but we can afford to disregard the 
difference in temperature between it and the ocean floor, and may take them both 
at zero. Consider next the increase of temperature with descent, which occurs 
beneath the continents : at a depth of 13,000 feet, or at same dL‘])tli as the ocean 
floor, a temperature of 87° 0. will be reached on the supposition that the rate of 
increase is 1° 0. for 160 feet, while with the usually accepted rate of 1° C. for 
108 feet it would be 120° C. But at this depth the ocean floor, which is on the 
same sjffierical surface, is at 0° C. Thus surfaces of equal temperature within the 
earth’s crust will not be spherical, but will rise or fall beneath an imaginary 
spherical or spheroidal surface according as they occur beneath the continents or tlio 
oceans. No doubt at some depth within the earth the departure of isothermal 

* Tenth Annual Report U.8, Oeol. Survey, 1888-89, p. 467. 
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surfaces from a spheroidal form will disappear ; but considering the great breadth 
both of continents and oceans this depth must bo considerable, possibly even forty 
or fifty miles. Thus the sub-continental excess of temperature may make itself 
felt in regions where the rocks still retain a high temperature, and are probably not 
far removed from the critical fusion point. The effect will be to render the con- 
tinents mobile as regards the ocean floor ; or, vice versa, the ocean floor will be stable 
compared with the continental masses. Next it may be observed that the con- 
tinents pass into the bed of the ocean by a somewhat rapid flexure, and that it is 
over this area of flexure that the sediments denuded from the land are deposited. 
Under its load of sediment the sea-floor sinks down, subsiding slowly, at about the 
same rate as the thickness of sediment increases ; and, whether as a consequence or 
a cause, or both, the flexure marking the boundary of land and sea becomes more 
pronounced. A compensating movement occurs within the earth’s crust, and solid 
material may flow from under the subsiding area in the direction of least resist- 
ance, possibly towards the land. At length, when some thirty or forty thousand feet 
of sediment have accumulated in a basin-like form, or, according to our reckoning, 
after the lapse of three or four millions of years, the downward movement ceases, and 
the mass of sediment is subjected to powerful lateral compression, which, bringing 
its borders into closer proximity by some ten or thirty miles, causes it to rise in 
great folds high into the air as a mountain chain. 

It is this last phase in the history of mountain making which has given geo- 
logists more cause forpainful thought than probably any other branch of their subject, 
not excluding even the age of the earth. It was at first imagined that during the 
flow of time the interior of the earth lost so much heat, and suffered so much con- 
traction in consequence, that the exterior, in adapting itself to the shrunken body, 
was compelled to fit it like a wrinkled garment. This theory, indeed, enjoyed a 
happy existence till it fell into the hands of mathematicians, when it fared very 
badly, and now lies in a pitiable condition neglected of its friends.^ 

For it seemed proved to demonstration that the contraction consequent on 
cooling was wholly, even ridiculously, inadequate to explain the wTinkling. But 
when we summon up courage to inquire into the data on which the mathematical 
arguments are based, we find that they include several assumptions the truth of 
which is by no means self-evident. Thus it has been assumed that the rate at 
which the fusion point rises with increased pressure is constant, and follow’s the 
same law as is deduced from experiments made under such pressures as w'e can 
command in our laboratories down to the very centre of the earth, where the 
pressures are of an altogether difl'erent order of magnitude ; so with a still more 
important coefficient, that of expansion, our knowledge of this quantity is founded 
on the behaviour of rocks heated under ordinary atmospheric pressure, and it is 
assumed that the same coeflicient as is thus obtained may be safely applied to 
material which is kept solid, possibly near the critical point, under the tremendous 
pressure of the depths of the crust. To this last assumption we owe the terrible 
bogies that have been conjured out of ‘ the level of no strain.’ The depth of this 
as calculated by the llev. O. Fisher is so trifling that it would be passed through 
by all very deep mines. Mr. C. Davison, however, has shown that it will lie 
considerably deeper, if the known increase of the co(‘tficient of expansion with rise 
of temperature bo taken inro account. It is possible, it is e\en likely, that the 
coeflicient of expansion becomes vastly greater when regions are entered, wdiere 
the rocks are compelled into the solid state by presvsure. So little do we actually 
know of the behaviour of rock under these conditions that the geologist would 
seem to be left very much to his own devices ; but it would seem there is one 
temptation he must resist — he may not take refuge in the hypothesis of a liquid 
interior. 

We shall boldly assume that the contraction at some unknown depth in the 
interior of the earth is suflicient to alFord the explanation we seek. The course of 
events may then proceed as follows. The contraction of the interior of the earth, 

* With some exceptions, notably Mr. Q. Pavison, a consistent supporter of the 
theory of contraction. 
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consequent on its loss of lieat, causes the crust to fall upon it in folds, which rise 
o\er the continents and sink under the oceans, and the flexure of the area of 
sedimentation is partly a consequence of this foldinpr, partly of overloading. By 
the time a depression ot some 30,000 or 40,000 feet has occurred along the ocean 
border the relation between continents and oceans has become unstable, and 
readjustment takes place, probably by a giving way of the continents, and chiefly 
along the zone of greatest w'eakneas, i e, the area of sedimentation, which thus 
becomes the zone of mountain building. It may be observed that at great depths 
readjustment will be produced by a slow flowing of solid rock, and it is only 
comparatively near the surface', five or ten miles at the most below, that failure of 
support can lead to sudden fracture and collapse; hence the comparatively super- 
ficial origin of earthquakes. 

Given a suflieiently large coefficient of expansion — and there is much to suggest 
its existence ^ — and all the phenomena of mountain ranges become explicable : they 
begin to present an appearance that invites mathematical treatment ; they inspire 
us with the hope that from a knowledge of the height and dimensions of a continent 
and its relations to the borderinor ocean we may be able to predict Avhenaiid where 
a mountain chum sliould arise, and the theory W'hicli explains them promises to 
guide us to an interpretation of those world-wdde unconformities which Suess 
can only account for by a transgres^^ion of the sea. Finally it relieves us of the 
difficulty presented by mountain formation in regard to the estimated duration of 
geological time. 

Influence of Variations in the Eccentricity of the EartKs OrhiL 

This may perhaps he the place to notice a highly interesting speculation which 
we owe to Professor Blytt, who has attempted to establish a connection between 
periods of readjustment of the eartli^s crust and variations in the eccentiicity of 
the earth’s orbit. AYithout entering into any discussion of Professor Blytt’s 
metliod.s, w'e may ofler a comparison of his results with those that follow from our 
rough estimate of one foot of sediment accumulated in a century. 

Tabh showing the Time that has elapsed since the liegvwing <f the Systems in the 
flrst column, as rechoned from 'Thickness of Sedime7it in the second column^ 
and hy Irofessor Blytt in the third : — 


— 

j Years 

Years 

Eocene . 

4,200,000 

.3, 250,000 

Oligocene 

3,000,000 

1,810,000 

Miocene 

1,800,000 

1,100,000 

Pliocene . 

000,000 

700,000 

Pleistocene 

400,000 

350,000 


It is now time to return to the task, too long postponed, of di.‘«cu&siiig the data 
from which we have been led to conclude that a probable rate at wdiicli sediments 
ha^e accumulated in places where they attain their maximum thickuess is one foot 
per century. 

Bate of Dep)osition of Sediment, 

AVe owe to Sir Archibald Geikie a most instructive method of entimating the 
exi.sting rate at which our continents and islands are being washed into the sea by 
the action of rain and rivers: by this w’e find that the present land surface is being 
reduced in he ght to the extent on an average of foot yearly.- If the 

material removed from the land were uniformly distributed over an area equal to 
that from which it had been derived, it would form a layer of rock foot thick 
yearly, i.e. the rates of denudation and deposition would be identical. But the two 
areas, that of denudation and that of deposition, are seldom or never equal, the latter 

* Vide p. 716. * According to Professor Penck foot. 
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as a rule being much the smaller. Thus the area of that part of North Ameiica 
which drains into the Gulf of Mexico measures 1,800,000 square miles; the area 
over which its sediments are <lepositcd is, so far as I can gather from Professor 
Agassiz’s statements, less than 180,000 square miles ; wliile Mr. McGeo'estimates it 
at only 100,000 square miles. Using the larger number, the area of deposition is 
found to measure one tenth the area of denudation ; the average rate of deposition 
will therefore be ten times as great as the rate of denudation, or foot may be 
supposed to be uniformly distributed over the area of sedimentation in the course 
of a year. But the thic-kness by which we have measured the strata of our 
geological systems is not an average but a maximum thickness; we have 
therefore to obtain an estimate of the maximum rate of deposition. If we 
assume the deposited sediments to be arranged somewhat after the fashion of a 
wedge with the thin end seawards, then twice the average would give us the 
maximum rate of deposition : tliis would be one foot in 1:?0 years. But the sheets of 
deposited sediment are not merely thicker towards the land, thinner towards the 
sea, they also increase in thickness towards tlie rivers in which they have their 
source, so that a very obtuse-angled cone, or, better, the down-turned bowl of a 
spoon, would more nearly represent their form. This form tends to disa])poar nnd(‘r 
the action of -waves and currents, but a limit is set to this disturbing inliuence by the 
subsidence which marks the region opposite the mouth of a largo river. By this the 
strata are gradually let downwards, so that they comt* to assume the form of the 
howl of a spoon turn<‘d upwards. Thus a fiirthtu* correction is necessary if we are to 
arrive at a fair estimate of the maximum rate of deposition. Considering the very 
rapid rate at which our ancient systems diminish in thickness when traced in ail 
directions from the localities where th(*y attain their maximum, it would appear 
that this correction must he a largo one. If we reduce our already corrected 
estimate by one sixth, we arrive at arate of one footof sediment deposited in a century. 

No doubt this value is often exceeded ; thus in the caHi of the Mississippi 
Biver tlio bar of the south-west pass advanced between the years 1838 and 1874 a 
distance of over I2 miles, covering an ai’ca i2*:2 miles in width with a deposit of 
sediment 80 feet in thickness ; outside tlio bar, where the soa is 250 feet in 
depth, sediment accumulates, according to Messrs. Humphreys and Abbot, at a 
rate of feet yearly. It is quite possible, indeed it is very likely , that some of 
our ancient strata have been formed with corresponding rapidity. No gravel 
nor coarse sand is depo'^ited over the Mississippi delta; sucli material is 
not carried further seawards than New Orleans. Tims the vast sheets of 
conglomerate and sandstone which contribute so largely t(^ some of our ancient 
systems, such as the Cambrian, Old lied Sandstone, Millstone Grit, and Coal 
Measures, must have accuniulat(*d under veiy dili’erent conditions, conditions for 
which it is not easy to lind a parallid; hut in any case these deposits afford 
evidouco of very rajnd accumulation. 

These considerations will not tempt us, however, to modify our estimate of 
one foot in a century ; for though in some cases this rate may have been exceeded, 
in others it may not lla^e been nearly attained. 

(Uosely connected with the rate of deposition is that of the changing level of 
land and sea; in some ca^es, as in the, Wealdeii delta, subsidence and deposition 
appear to have proceeded with equal steps, so that we might regard them as 
transposablo terms. It would therefore prove of great assistance if we could 
determine the average rate at which movements of the ground are proceeding ; it 
might naturally bo expected tliat the accurate records kept by tidal gauges in 
various parts of the world would aflbrd us some information on this subject; and 
no doubt they would, wore it not for the singular misbehaviour of the sea, which 
does not maintain a constant level, its fluctuations being duo, according to 
Professor Darwin, to the irregular melting of ice in the polar regions. Of more 
immediate application are the results of Herr L. llolmstrbm’s observations in 
Scandinavia, wdiich prove an average rise of the ])euinsuhi at the rate of 3 feet 
in a century to be still in progress ; and Mr. G. K Gilbert’s measurements in the 
great Lake district of North America, which indicate a tilting of the continent 
at the rate of 3 inches per hundred miles per century. But while measurements 
like these may furnish us with some notion of the sort of speed of these changes 
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they are not sufiicient even to suggest an average ; for this we must be content to 
wait till sufTicient tidal observations have accumulated, and the disturbing eilect 
of the inconstancy of the sea-level is eliminated. 

It may be objected that in framing our estimate we have taken into account 
mechanical sediments only, and ignored others of equal importance, such as lime- 
stone and coal. With regard to limestone, its thickness in regions where systems 
attain their maximum may be taken as negligible ; nor is the formation of lime- 
stone necessarily a slow jirocess. The successful experiments of Dr. Allan, 
cited by Darwiu, prove tliat reef-building corals may grow at the astonishing 
rate of 6 feet in height per annum. 

In respect of coal there is much to suggest that its growth was rapid. The 
carboniferous period well dest-rvea its name, for never before, never since, have 
Carbonaceous deposits accumulated to such a remarkable thickness or over sueh 
wide areas of the earth’s surface. The explanation is doubtless partly to be found in 
favourable climatal conditions, but also, I think, in the youthful energy of a new 
and overmastering type of vegetation, which then for the first time acquired the 
dominion of the land. If wo turn to our modern peat-bogs, the only carbona- 
ceous growths available for comparison, we find from data given by Sir A. (Toikie 
that a fairly average rate of inerea'^e is 6 feet in a century, which might perhaps 
correspond to one foot of coal in the same period. 

The rate of deposition has been taken as uniform through the whole period of 
time recorded by stratified rocks ; but lest it should be supposed that this involves 
a tacit admission of uniformity, I hasten to explain that in tliis matter wo have 
no choice ; we may feel convinced that the rate has varied from time to time, but 
in what direction, or to what extent, it is impossible to conjecture. That the sun 
was once much hotter is probable, but equally so that at an earlier period it was 
much colder ; and even if in its youth all the activities of our planet were 
enhanced this fact might not afiect the maximum tliickness of deposits. An 
increase in the radiation of the sun, while it would stimulate all the powers of 
subaorial denudation, would also produce stronger winds and marine currents ; 
stronger currents would also result from the greater magnitude and frequency of 
the tides, and thus while larger quantities of sediment miglitbe delivered into the 
sea they would ho distributed over wider areas, and the difference between the 
maximum and av^erage thickness of deposits would eon'-equently bo diminished. 
Indications of such a wider distribution may perhaps be recognised iii the l^alueozoic 
systems. Thus we are compelled to treat our rate of deposition as uniform, not- 
withstanding the serious error this may involve. 

The reasonableness of our estimate will perhaps best appear from a few appli- 
cations. Fig. 2 is a chart, based on a map by l)e Lapparent, representing the 
distribution of land and sea over the European area during the Cambrian pi'riod. 
The^ strata of thi.s system attain their maximum thickness of 12,000 f(*et in 
Merionethshire, Wales ; they rapidly thin out northwards, and are absent in 
Anglesey ; scarcely less rapidly towards Shropshire, wbtu’e they are 8,000 feet 
thick ; still a little less rapidly towards the ISlalverns, where they are only 800 feet 
thick ; and most slowly tow’ards St. David’s Head, where they arc 7,400 feet thick. 
The (Cambrian rock.s of Wales were in all probubilitv the deposits of a river 
system which drained some vanished Lind once situated to the we^^t. Dow great 
was the extent of this land none can say ; some geologists imagine it to have 
obliterated the whole or greater part of the Isorth Atlantic Ocean. For my part 
I am content with a somewhat large island. What area of this island, we may 
ask, would suffice to supply the Cambrian sediments of Wales and Shropshire ? 
Admitting that the area of denudation was ten times as large as the area of 
deposition, its dimensions are indicated by the figure abed on the chart. This 
evidently leaves room enough on the island to furnish all the other deposits 
which are distributed along the western shores of the (’ambrian Sea, while those 
on the east are amply provided for by that portion of the European continent 
which then stood above water. 

If one foot in a century be a quantity so small as to disappoint the imagina- 
tion of it 3 accustomed es^ercise, let us turn to the Cauibrign succession of Scan-* 
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dinavia, where all the zones recognised in the British series are represented by a 
column of sediment 290 feet in thickness. If 1,600,000 years be a correct 
estimate of the duration of Cambrian time, then each foot of the Scandinavian 
strata must have occupied 5,dl3 years in its formation. Are these figures 
sufficiently inconceivable ? 

In the succeeding system, that of the Ordovician, the maximum thickness is 
17,000 feet. Its deposits are distributed over a wider area than the Cambrian, 
but they also occupied longer time in their formation ; hence tlie area from 
which they were derived need not necessarily liave been larger than that of the 
preceding period. 

Great changes in the geography of our area ushered in the Silurian syQtem ; its 
maximum thickness is found o\er the Lake district, and amounts to 15,000 feet ; 

Fig. 2. — Chart of the dLstiibutionof land and sea, and of the thickness of deposits of 
the Cambiiaii system. The dotted lines indicate distances ot 100 and 200 
miles from the shoie. 



hut in the little island of Gothland, where all the snh(li\i'?iona of the a}stem, from 
the Laiidovery to the U])p(>r Ludlow, occur in complete sequence, the thickness is 
only 208 feet. In Gothland, therefore, according to our computation, the rate of 
accumulation was one foot in 7,211 years. 

With this example we must conclude, merely adding that the same story is 
told by other systems and other countries, and that, so far as my investigations 
have extended, I can find no evidence which would suggest an extension of the 
estimate I have proposed. Ic is but an estimate, and those who have made 
acf|uaintance with * estimates ^ in the practical affairs of life will know how far 
this kind of computation may guide us to or from the truth. 

This Address is already unduly long, and yet not long enough for the magni- 
tude of the subject of which it treats. As we glance backwards over the past we 
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see catastropbism yield to uniform itarianisra, and this to eTolution, but each as 
it disappears leaves behind some precious residue of truth. For tlie future of our 
science our ambition is that which inspired the closing words of sour last 
President’s Address, that it may become mortj experimental and exact. " Our pre- 
sent watchword is Evolution. May our nt‘xt bo Measurement and Experiment, 
Experiment and Measurement. 


The following Papers were read : — 

1. Notes on the Geology and Palceontology of Patagonia, 

By W. 13. Scott, Princeton University, 

For the past four years Princeton University has been conducting explorations 
in Patagonia under tlie direction of Mr. J. 13. Hatcher. The largo expenses of the 
undertaking have been defrayed by the generosity of friends in New York and 
J3altiraore, and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has given the sum of 5,000/. for the 
publication of the important results v/hich Mr. Hatcher has obtained. 

The oldest sedimentary formation obser\ed is a marine Cretaceous found in the 
Cordillera ; the Ammonites of this horizon have heim studied by Mr. Stanton, and 
he reports that they indicate Gault age and show close relationship to the Uiteiihage 
beds of South Africa. 

The oldest marine Tertiaries are given in the section near the Straits of 
Magellan, and my assistant, J)r. Ortmanu, informs me that the fossils point to a 
late Eocene or Oligocene age for these beds, which he has called the Magellaniau 
beds. These are overlaid by the great Patagonian formation, which is of great 
extent, of marine origin, and richly fossiliferous. The 200 syiecies of marine 
invertebrate fossils obtained from this horizon have been studied by i)r. Ortmann, 
and lead to some very inten'Sting conclusions. In tlie lirst place they unequi- 
vocally demonstrate the Miocene age of the beds (not Cretaceous and oldest 
Eocene as Ameglimo has maintained), and in the second place they display the 
closest resemblance to the Miocene of Australia and New Zealand, pointing to a 
shore connection wdtli those countries in Miocene times. The Patagonian and 
supra-Piitago Ilian stages are shown not to be distinguishable. 

The Santa Cruz beds, a fresh-water and terrestrial formation, overlie and 
partially dovetail in with the Patagonian. They contain an incredibly abundant 
and varied mammalian fauna, of which a vast collection was brought home. This 
fauna has only a very remote connection with the Miocene mammals of the 
northern hemisphere, and strongly confirms Itiitimeyer’s contention of a southern 
centre of distribution. The presence of numerous carnivorous marsupials (there 
are no true Carnivora) is additional evidence of a connection, direct or indirect, 
with Australia. 

Unconforraahly overlying the Santa Cruz is another marine formation, dis- 
covered by Mr. Hatcher and by him named the Cape Fair weather beds. The 
fossils indicate the Eliocene age of the.se beds. 

Mr. Hatcher’s labours have thus resulted in proving that Patngonian geology 
is in complete accord w’itli the system establislii'd for the northern hemisphere, and 
that it is not of such excejitional character as has been supposed. 


2. On the Order of the Formation of the Silicates in Igneous Rocks, 

By Prof. J. JoLY, M,A,, D.Sc,, F.R.S. 

The viscous properties of fused silica are shown, by experiments on the 
stretching of ' quartz fibres,’ to extend to temperatures so low as 716° C. The 
silica fibre develops crystalline structure at 104(3° C. Hock crystal in fine powder 
exposed on the platinum ribbon of the meldometer to a temperature of 1 100° C. 
for four hours shows distinct evidence of fusion. At 1200° 0., falling to 916° O. 
in eighteen hours, its fusion and incipient recrystallisation are easily accomplished. 

The principal silicates under prolonged heating (four hours) melt at tempera- 
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tures wliicli in all cases are inferior to tlie meltin<^ points iletermined on brief 
observation. It is found that silicates of low pereentajre of silica show a less 
depression of melting point than those of high silica percent, igc, the result being 
that the melting points as newly determined fall into general harmony with the 
normal order of consolidation. 

The suggestion is oll'ered that the time required for the crystallised silicates to 
assume the appearance of fusion is a rough measure of the stability of the 
crystalline aggregate under conditions of high temperature ; for, in fact, it is a 
measure of the crystalline rigidity opposing the unbalanced molecular surface- 
force. It is shown that if this be accepted the stability-relations of the silicates with 
one another may, according to the experiments, vary with temperature. Thus the 
manner in which the time required to ellect fusion varies with the temperature in 
the cases of leucite and augite would indicate that in a high temperature magma 
the stability of leucite may be greater than augite, and leucite may crystallise 
in advance of augite. At lower temperatures augite is the more stable, and would 
be idiomorphic towards leucite. In a cooling magma every stage of mutual 
relatiouws muy arise. There will be one temperature for such substances at which 
the stabilities are equal, and at tliis temperature, phenomena of infcergrowth, such 
as pegmatitic development, will be favoured. 

Quartz may separate idiomorphically in a high temperature magma, being at 
high temperatures more stable than most of the silicates, or it may be lelt over as 
a residual constituent in a low-temperature magma, most of the ferro-magnesian 
silicates being more stable at low temperatures. Again at low temperatures its 
stability and that of the felspars approximate, and pegmatitic intergrowth as a 
frequent residuum is accordingly to be expected. 

The normal order of con.'*olidation follow.^ in general that of the maximum 
stabilities of the silicates, that is, their stabilities at low temperatures. Abnor- 
malities of order may be expected to arise more especially in connection with rapid 
cooling of a magma for long preserved under conditions of high tempeiature. 

Appearances of magmatic instability, suoh as resorption, alteration of species, 
corrosion, &c., are ascribed to changes in the stability relations of the silicates 
with descending temperature. 


3. On the Geoloyical Aye of the Earth as indicfited by the Sodium- contents 
of the Sea, Jhj Prof. J. Joly, D.Sc., F.E.S . — See lieports, p. 30 9, 


A. Some Expert niciits on Denudation in Eresh and S<dt Water, 

By Prof. J. Joly, D.Sc., E,B.S. 

The question of the relative rates of solution in fresh and salt water of the 
more important rock materials is considered in this paper, which records the 
results ot experiments on basalt, orthoelase, obsidian, ami hornblende. 

In these experiments equal weights of fresh material in the same state of 
subdivision are exposed to the solvent action of fresh and salt water under like 
conditions of temperature, aeration, &c. 

In order to secure full aeration, in one set of four duplicate experiments on 
the substances mentioned, the material is treated in the form of fine powder, and 
the solvent containing it maintained in motion by a continuous stream of filtered 
and moistened air escaping in bubbles at the bottom of the containing vessel. The 
maintained action of atmospheric carbon dioxide and oxygon is thus secured. 
After three months’ continuous exposure to these conditions the solvent was 
removed and analysed. 

In a second foim of experiment, confined to basalt, the fresh material is 
brought to the grahi of a fine sand, and is placed in U-tiibos through which the 
solvent passes alternately in opposite directions, air being freely admitted. This 
experiment lasted for four mouths, the circulation of the solvent being maintained 
for six hours daily. 
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In the final results tbo analyses of the salt-water solutions are compared with 
the analyses of unused samples of the sea water. 

The results in all cases ascribe to the sea water solvent elTects greatly 
exceeding those of fresh water, contrary to what is generally believed to be the 
case. Although it was found iuipos^ble to estimate the alkalit^s and magnesia 
taken up by the sea waters, the total estimated amount of material taken into 
solution is from to 14 times the mass determined in the fresh-water solutions, 
the preponderance being specially marked in the lime. Complete analyses of 
the sea water would, of course, ascribe a still greater preponderance to its 
activity. The preponderance of activity is most marked in the cases of orthoclase 
and hornblende. Obsidian proved to be the most insoluble of the substances 
dealt with. 

The consideration of the application of these experiments to the relative rates 
of marine and atmospheric denudation is deferred till other experiments are com- 
pleted, as this question also involves the conservative action of exhausted 
materi.als precipitated or left in situ. But the (*xperiments as they stand sliow 
that the conclusion often drawn from DaiibrtVs well-known experiment with 
orthocla«e exposed to the solvent action of chloride of sodium solution is erroneous, 
sea water in presence of the atmosphere being a much more active solvent of 
rock materials than fresh water. 


5. The Inner Mechanism of Sedimentation. 

By Prof. J. JOLY, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

The precipitating effects of marine salts on suspended particles of clay, &c., 
are responsible for geological eifects of great magnitude. This paper is occupied 
by an account of experimental work directed to the investigation of the inner 
mechanism of these actions. 

It is shown that the precipitating effects of salts in solution in general vary with 
the valency of the electro-positive ion and (within certain limits) according to the 
same law as obtains in the case of the coagulative power exerted by electrolytes 
on colloids. At very extreme dilutions a further remarkable activity of triad 
salts is revealed. 

These actions are ascribed to the electrical effects of the ions which by their 
free charges neutralise the repulsive ‘electric layers’ of the immersed particles, 
bringing about flocculation, when precipitation follows, the theory being similar 
to that which has been applied to colloids. 

The exten.‘'ion of the theory to the larger particles involved in sedimentation is 
considered. It is shown that larger particles, by diminishing the element of 
chance entering into the encounters of ions with particles, will tend to conceal 
the valency effects. Conformably with this it is found that tho finer sediments 
require more concentrated solutions than the coarser to produce equal effects. 
Similarly it is shown that at high concentrations the effects dependent on tlie 
amount of charge carried by the ion (the valency effects) should be concealed. In 
agreement with this it is observed that concentrations above about 0 5 gram 
equivalents per litre produce tlocculative effects equal in degree in monad, diad, 
and triad salts. 

The flocculative effects of the constituents of sea water are compared, and it 
is shown that, owing to its monad valency, the chloride of sodium, although so 
largely preponderating, produces effects no greater than the separate effects of the 
magnesium chloride and magnesium sulphate present, and rather inferior effects to 
the calcium sulphate. 

Applications to geology follow. The compacting of marine sediments and the 
deposition in bulk of the finer detrital sedimentary rocks are ascribed to the 
ionisation in the sea of the salts dissolved by denudation from the rocks. 
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On Tidal Sand Ripples above Low-wateV Mark, 

By Vaughan Cornish, M.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.G.S. 

In tke tkird Report of the Committee appointed to investigate the Action of 
Waves and Currents on the Beds and Foreshores of Estuaries by means of Working 
Models (Cardiil'meeting, 1891), Professor Osborne Reynolds writes: — ^The largetidal 
sand ripples below low water in the model estuaries, with the flood and ebb taking 
the same course, constitute a feature which it is imposs.ible to overlook, \et the 
existence of corresponding ripples had been entirely overlooked in actual estuaries 
until they were found to exist when they were looked for, having been iirst voen 
in the models. The reason that they were overlooked before is, no doubt, ex- 
plained by the fact that the bottom is not visible below low- water marli in actual 
estuaries; but this is not all. In the estuaries these ripples, where found, have been 
confined to the bottoms and sides of the narrow channels between high sand-bank«, 
and they do not occur on the level sands below lf>w water towards tlie mouths of 
estuaries to anything like the same extent as in the mod<'ls ’ 

In December 1899 the author observed that tl\o extensive sand-banks which 
are exposed at every tide in the ISIawddach Estuary, opposite Barmouth, North 
Wales, were covered, even in their highest parts, with remarkably regular series 
of sand ripples, averaging about Iti feet from ridge to ridge. The identity of 
origin of these sand ripples with the tidal san<l ripples of Osborne Reynolds was 
soon established, and it appeared that they aflorded an opportunity for more de- 
tailed study than is practicable in the case of structures beneath low-w’ater mark. 
The author therefore made observations, with measurements and photograph^*, 
during the six months January-Jnne 1900, of the sands at Barmouth (N. Wales), 
Orange (Lancashire), Findhoni (N.B.), Montrose (N.B.), Mundealey (Norfolk), the 
Ooodwina, Pegwcll Buy (Kent), on the Severn between Newnham and Severn 
Tunnel, and at Aberdovey (N. Wales). 

It appears that between certain limits of speed and depth the steady action 
of a current can produce these ripples of regular wave-lengtli without the 
agency of periodic quickenings and checkings such as operate in the formation of 
tho ordinary ripple-mark of the strand. The author has observed in the shallow 
stream.s of sandy foreshores that a train of sand ridges of regular wpve-length is 
produced almost instantaneously when the velocity of the stream becomes 
sufficient to render the water decidedly turbid A\itU flying sand. On the other 
hand, a current flowing over tidal sand ripples with clrur water con be seen 
to lower them. It appears probable that their formation commences at that 
critical velocity at which a great part of the moving sand is thrown iiito ‘ eddying 
suspension,’ and no longer merely rolls or slides along the bottom ; and that they 
can be produced independently of co-operation between flood and ebb, although 
where flood and ebb pursue the same course hut in opposite directions the 
ridges may become more regular. The mechanism of their formation seems to 
be as follows: when a currenr, flowing over extensive sands, attain** the velocity 
at which the sand is largely thrown into eddying suspension, then a state is soon 
reached in which tho amount of sand dropped by the current is on the whole equal 
to the amount picked up by it, hut niiy small excrescence causes a convergence of 
current in the lowest layers of llie water forced towards the centre of the curve ’ 
as at the bends of rivers). Under the specified conditions as to the charge of 
sand held in suspension, tho excrescence increases. In like manner any slight 
depression is deepened. * Scour’ in the troughs and ‘ fill ’ on the ridges proceeds ; 
and this goes on until the concentration of the stream over the lidge, and its 
expansion above the trough, balance the c fleet. A considerable degree of 
regularity in the size and form of the ridges is soon attained, and the dimensions 
aro limited by the depth and by the speed of tho current. 

Since the amplitude of the sand ridge is limited by the depth of the water, it is 
evident that a sand-bank in a tideway cannot dry in ridges if the final runnings of 
shallow water be prolonged or violent. Similarly the rising tide produces the greater 
effect in ridging when the first part of the flood is gentle. Thus the Dun Sands, 
below the junction of the Wye and Severn, being protected •from rapid shallow 
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water currctits by a rocky ridge chilled English Stones on the seav/ard side of them, 
are finely ridged.* Fifteen consecutive ridges were found to average 37' 8" from 
ridge to ridge, and 22" in amplitude. Above Severn Bridge, on the contrary, 
where the first of the flood comes almost as a bore and the ebb current, com- 
mencing long after high water, runs strongly to the last, the sands when dry are 
almost smooth. 

In estuaries where the sand-banks dry in tidal sand ridges, their size and direc- 
tions afford at a glance a good idea of the course and velocities of the streams of 
flood and ebb over these banks, and often show by the steep face of the ripple in 
what parts the flood or the ebb respectively is the stronger. The present position 
of the lower portion of the rivers in the valleys of Aberdovey, Barmouth, and 
Montrose is apparently due to the alongshore drift of beach material from the side 
expo‘^ed to the greatest waves. To this are also due the D shape of their tidal 
basins and the resulting circulation of the tide. The deep-water channel of the 
ebb is down the straight limb of the D, which is close under the hills which bound 
the valley, ha\ing been pushed as far as possible by the drift of beach material. 

Tidal SHinl ri})ph‘s above low-water mark are not confined to estuaries, being 
often found upon the bea-slinre in places where there are strong currents. They 
face witli the current, not with the swell, and are thus readily distinguished from 
wave npple-mark. Owing to variable direction of the currents in such situations, 
the ripples are not generally in long straight ridges. It often happens that the 
only tr.ices of the tidal sand ripples left by the recoding tide on the sea-shore are 
pools, the characteristic section of which (like that of the print of a horse’s hoof in 
sand) indicates that analogy with the fuljes of the desert which is demonstrated 
by the author’s observations. 

The complete paper, illustrated by photographs, is intended for publication in 
the Hieographical Journal.’ 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

The following Papers and Reports were read : — 

1. 'Remarks on a Tahir of Strata, Bij Dr. H. WoODWARj), F.R.S. 


2. Rrport on Seismological Observations , — See Reports, p. 59. 


3. Geological Notes on the Upway Disturbance. By Clement Reid, F.R.S, 
Appendix to Seismological Report. — See Reports, p. 108. 


4. The Caves and Pot-holes of Inglchorough and the District. 

By S. W. CuTTRiss. 

The portion of Yorkshire to which this paper refers is contained in Sheets 49, 
50, and 00 (New Series) of the 1-inch Ordnance Survey. The great Craven 
Faults which traverse it in a N.W. to S E. direction have produced a difference of 
level of the strata of several thousands of feet ; the limestones on the south side 
of the Faults being far below the surface. 

The Silurian slates and grits form the basement beds, and are exposed in several 
of tbe valleys. On these rests the Carboniferous Limestone, which has a thickness 
of about 600 feet from the base to the present exposed surface on Ingleborough. 
The name Carboniferous Limestone is here applied only to distinguish a particular 
bed of rock in the dictrict. Above this are a series of thinner limestones, shales, 
and sandstones (the Yoredales of Professor Phillips) capped by Millstone (Jrit. 
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Towards the west the Carboniferous Limestone has been cut off by the Lent 
Fault, while the Craven Faults determine its extension towards the south. The 
main line of fault parses throujfh Ingleton, Olapham, and Austwiok to Settle, then 
eastwards by Malliam. North of this is another fault, near the first at Austwick, 
but about 1^ miles apart at Malham. Further north the most intere.^tin^ caves 
and pot-holea are found in an area comprising the Leek Fells, Kin^sdale, Cliapel- 
le-l)ale, llibblesdale, and around In^leborougb. 

The w’hole area may be divided into three sections : 

1. The Yoredales, comprisinp^ the rocks of that name. These limestones being 
comparatively thin, and intercalated with beds of shale and sandstone, the eaves 
are small and obstructed with earth, through which the water percolates. They 
are at an elevation of from l,.jOOto l,(>()0 feet, and do not materially atlect the 
drainage of the ground. 

2. The vSouthern Carboniferous inoliiding tlie Carboniferous Limestone between 
the two (.h’aven Faults. Although part of the ‘'ame formation as the Carboniferous 
J Amest one north of the Fault, 3 "et the caves in tlic* tvv^o sections differ entirely in 
their characteristics. Here they are distinguished by aii absence of running water, 
the walls are covered with a considerable tliickness of calcareous deposit, and their 
entrances are blocht'd with clay and rock ddbri.s. The well-known Victoria and 
Attermiie Caves are included in this s “ction. A further characteristic is the 
entire ab.sence of pot-holes — vertical chasms in the ground caused by falling water 
enlarging the rock lissuri's. 

d. The Main Carboniferous, which includes the remainder of the Carboniferous 
Limestone within the area defined. Hero there are no dry caves, ail being active 
drainage channels. Pot-holes also are very abundant. In the Leck Fell and 
Kingssdnlo districts the caves are almost without exception those of enguifment, 
W'hile in Cha])el-le-l)ale and Kibble.sdalo they are cliietly caves of debouchure. 
The tir.st-named are usually low at the entrance. The passages then increase in 
height to 20 feet or more, but rarely exceed 0 feet in width, usually much 
narrower. Some may be traversed a quarter of a mile or more, such as Lost John's 
Cave, which terminates in a subterranean pot-hole over 100 feet deep. The caves 
of ddbouchiire are much more numerous. The mouth is geneially wdde and 
shallow, with a flat roof. A cascade or w^iterfall is usually found some little 
distance in, beyond which the passage is a simple water-worn channel, gradually 
shallowing and broadening until too low to permit of further progress. 

The pot-holes occur at or near the top of the limestone, at between 1,100 and 
1,300 feet elevation, and alvvaj's where there aie surface streams, which fall into 
the chasms. Over thirty have been named, nearly all of wliich have been 
descended by the writer and friends, members of the Yorkshire llamblers’ (dub, 
many of them for the first time. Half the number are ov er 100 feet deep. Gaping 
Gliyll, on Iiigleborough, attains a depth of .‘{50 feet, and was first descended by 
Mon.s. F. A. Alartel in 1805 Kovvten Pot, in Kinghdale, was conquered in 1807, and 
found to be 3()5 feet deep, thus being the deepest Inovvii pot-hoh* in the country. 

No evidence of the presence of the Silurian rocks has been found, the lowest 
observable rock being either light or black limestone. The average summer 
temperature in both caves and pot-bole.s is 48°Fahr. 

The writer has prepared a special map of the district on which nre .shown all 
the known caves and pot-holes, with the surface streams. Such a map illustrates 
in a forcible manner the interesting fact that the entire surface drainage of 
Ingleborough is swallowed up by the limestone. Not a .single stream from the 
higher levels continues an uninterrupted course into the valley below. 

5. Tha Underground Waters of North-West Yorkshire. 7^;/ Rev. W. Lower 
Carter, M.A.^ F.G.S., Hon. Sec. Underground Waters Committee, 
Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic Society, 

Part I. The Sources of the A ire. 

Introduction. Description of the area investigated. The Silurian and Car- 
boniferous rocks between ^lalham Tarn and Malham are traversed by two 
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branches! of the Craven r'ault with the downthrow to the south. Malham Tarn 
lies on Silurian, and its overflow sinks in the limestone directly the nor.thern fault 
is crossed. The drainage of the area to the west of the Tarn disappears at the 
Smelt Mill Sink. The drainage of the area east of the Tarn is carried off by 
Gordale Beck, along the course of which some water sinks into the jointed lime- 
stone. To these three sinks correspond three principal outlets, the stream at 
Malham Cove, Aire Head Springs, and the springs at the bottom of Gordale. 

The history of previous investigations is then given. From the centre of 
l^Ialhara Cove a dry limestone gorge runs in a northerly direction to the Tarn. 
Up to the beginning of this century floodwaters were known to traverse this 
valley and discharge o\er the (kwe. There are several sinks along the line of 
this dry valley. Now all the overtlow is taken by three sinks south of the Tarn. 

Various efforts have been made to trace the connection between the sinks and 
outlets. Flushes of water from the Tarn have been shown to aftect Aire Head 
before Malham Gove. Experiments by introducing chaff, bran, magenta, and 
uranin fiito the sinks failed to show any traces at the outlets. 

Tile present investigation w^as carried out during 18{)9 by a ('Jommittee of 
Eiiirineers, Chemists, and Geologists, appointed by the Yorkshire Geological 
an(f Polytechnic Society. Flushes of water were sent down from the Tarn to the 
Tarn Water Sinks. Aire Head Springs responded in two hours. With large 
tiuslies a rise in Malham Beck was also observed. 

The chemical investigations were as follows : 

Ammonium sulphate w^as put in below the Malham Tarn Sluice on June 22, 
and appeared at Aire Head from July 4 to 11. Distinct traces were also found 
at Malham Cove on the same dates. 

Common salt and fluorescein, put in at the Smelt Mill Sink between June 22 
and 28, appeared at JNlalham Cove from July 4 to 1 1. 

Fluorescein, put in at Tranlands Beck on June 22, appeared at Scalegill Mill 
on June 2t3. 

Ammonium sulphate, put into upper Gordale Bock on August 2G, appeared at 
the springs below Gordale Scar on September 7. 

Common salt, put into Oawdeii ^ Burst’ on September 18, appeared at Mire’s 
Barn from September 23 to 27. 

Fluorescein put into the bottom of Grey Gill Cave was not traced. 

A geological investigation of the area showed that the limestone is traversed 
by two sets of prominent joints, of which the master-joints, which run in a north- 
west to south-east direction, are very well developed. These master-joints are 
found to largely determine the flow of the underground waters. 

The direction of these master-joints unites the Smelt Mill Sinks and Malham 
Cove directly, and that may be taken as the direction of flow. A parallel line 
from Malham Tarn Sinks would bring the water from them to Grey Gill, a dry 
valley in the escarpment to the east of Malham Cove. No evidences of mo^iug 
water were found there. 

To the south of the ^Mid-Craven Fault the jointing of the limestone is found 
to be variable; but prominent joints were found bearing in a north-cast and south- 
west direction. If the Tarn water followed these joints on crossing the fault it 
would traverse a direction almost at right angles to its pre\i(>us course, and, 
following the limestone in its bend underneath a synclinal of Yorodale shale, 
would be likely to reappear at Aire Head Springs, which is the nearest point 
for re-emergence on the southern side of the anticlinal. 

The master-joints north of the Mid-Craven Fault would similarly carry the 
water which sinks into the bed of Gordale Beck south-eastward into the lime- 
stone, and if, as it nears the fault, it followed a set of joints running at right 
angles to the previous set, it would come out at the springs at the foot of Gordale 
Scar, which was found to be the case by the chemical tests. Gordale itself turns 
in this direction from some cause. 

The conclusions of the Committee are : 

1. That Malham Cove Spring discharges the water from Smelt Mill Sink and 
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the limestone area west of the dry valley ; and under certain conditions some of 
the Tarn water. 

2. That Aire Head Springs discharge the main portion of the water disappear- 
ing down Malham Tarn Water Sinks. 

3. That Gordale Beck Springs discharge the water sinking in Upper Gordale, 

4. That chemicals put into Cawden ‘ Burst ’ appeared at Mire’s Barn, 
h. That Tranlands Beck Sinks discharge at Scalegill Mill. 

(). The investigations show that within the area the main direction of under- 
ground flow is along the master-joints of the limestone.^ 


6, R^iyort on tlip. 'Movement of Underground ^Vatcrs of Craven. The 
Ingleborough District . — See Reports, p. 346. 


7. On Ancient Plnteauoi' in Anglesey and Carnarvonshire. 

Ihj E. Greenly, D.G.S. 

The surface of Anglesey, considered as a whole, is seen to be composed of a 
series of broad ridges ranging N.K. and S.AV., and so remarkably even in height 
as to leave little doubt that they are really portions of an undulating plateau 
about 200-300 ft. above the sea. Holyhead Mountain and about four other hills 
rise abruptly above the general level. This plateau is traversed, not hounded, by 
the Menai Straits, beyond which it ranges to the foot-hills of the mountain region, 
where a totally difl'erent type of scenery begins. The profile of this mountain 
region appears, when viewed from the K.W., as that of a very gentle flattened 
dome, rising gradually from Penmaenbach, on the X.E., till it attains a height of 
more than 3,600 ft. in the Carnedds and Snow’don, and declines again as gradually 
to Yr Eifl and Cam Boduan, in the far S.W. This, theiefore, and the Anglesey 
plateau, w'ould appear to he ancient platforms or base-levels ; and they also appear 
to be distinct. 

That of Anglesey must be at least of post-Carboniferous age, for Carboniferous 
and older rocks aro levelled ofl' indiscriminately at its surface, and if the Red rocks 
of the island are Permian or Triaesic it must be of IMesozoic, possibly of Cretaceous, 
age. The age of the platform bounding the mountain region is more difliciilt to 
determine. It is tentatively suggested that this feature may pae^ below' the 
Carboniferous rocks, and so bo really a deeply denuded bub-Carbomterous babe-lu^ el 
rising as the core of a broad anticlinal. 


8. On the Form of some liock-hosses in Anglesey, 

By E. Greenly, F.G.S. 

The general trend of the major axis of the bosses that are so marked a feature 
of the laud surface in Anglesey coincides as a rule with the strike of the dominant 
structures, which is for the most part N.E.-SS. W. But slight discordances are not 
uncommon ; and in some cases, particularly among the honihlendt' gneisses about 
Craig-y-Allor, the bosses trend in the usual N.K. -S.W. direction, in spite of the 
fact that the banding of the gneisws strikes uluiobt N.W.-S.E., i.e., very nearly at 
right angles to this. 

9. The Concretionary Types in the Cellular Mag'^tcsian Limestone (f 
Durham. By G. Abbott, Af.E.C.S. 

Associated with the Cannon-hall bed near Sunderland is a cellular limestone 
which is much more extensive, and exhibits still more remarkable physical 

* The complete report, fully illustrated, will be published in the Proceedings of 
the Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic .Society, A'ol. XIV., PaU J. 

1900. . 3 B 
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features Although described by Professor Sedgwick more than sixty years ago 
with other magnesian beds in "the north of England, it is still comparatively 
unknown. He divided the concretions in these strata into ten. classes, but I have 
beeu unable to find any classified collection except the one in the Newcastle 
Mu'^emn ; even this only partially done. 

My own studies at Fulwell and Hendon lead me to suggest a new classification, 
with j^ve primanj formsj viz. (1) rods, (2) bands, (.3) rings, (4) balls and modified 
spheres, (5) eggs. Combinatium of these forms constitute the major part of these 
ma'^sive beds, and frequently a bed of less than a foot thick shows examples of 
several different conihinations. These I place in ten class(‘s, though they may have 
to be added to. I'iie chief types are (1) tubes, (2) ^ cauliflowers,’ (.3) basaltiforrn, 
(4) irregular, (5 and O') troughs and bands (two kinds), (7) ^ fanlike,* (8 and 0) 

‘ honeycomb’ or coralloid (two kinds), (10) pseudo-organic. 

Photc»gra])hs were exhibited on the screen showing both the primary forms and 
the combinations as seen (wherever possible) in the undisturbed rock sections. 

My own conclusions are as follows : 

1. That the rod structure is secon€lary to the formation of the conspicuous 
bands which run across the bods at various angles. (These bands need to be 
distinguished from the hands mentioned among the ^primary forms.’) The 
conspicuous bands act as planes of origin for the * rods,’ and do not cross through 
the long axes of the rods themselves. They appear never to cross the bedding 
planes, though occnaionally they follow them and also the outline of the joints, 
'fhe question therefore arises, wliether this does not give us a clue to the age 
and sequence of the changes which have occurred in these beds, and w’hether the 
previous existence of joints does not mean that the beds were already above the 
sea-level when the changes commenced. 

2. The rods invariably start from the last-mentioned hands, and may be seen 
at every possible angle. As they have gi'own upwards and obliquely as well as 
dowmwards, the term ^ stalactitic’ is a very misleading one to use. As Mr. 
Garwood stated long ago, these bods ^ present many points which appear irrecon- 
cilable with the theory of their stalactitic origin.’ 

3. The first step in the .series of changes which have taken place was probably 
an orderly hut unsymmetrical arrangement of amorphous molecules of calcium 
carbonate which separated themselves from those of the carbonate of magnesia. 

4. The internal architecture is due to such arrangement of amorphous particles 
of lime which has since been coated with an outer crvttalliiie layer. In some cases, 
however, the central part has undergone a complete subsequent change into a 
crystalline condition. 

5 Pearl-spar (crystals of the combined carbonates) is not always met with, I 
failed to find any. 

0. in the Eiihvell beds there are very few fossils, and where met with, as at 
Marsden, coucrelionary action is not always traceable near them. 

7. The specimens at I^uhvell Avhich arouse the most interest are coralloid 
masses (Mioneyeomb ’ of the quarry men). They are confined, so far as I could 
discover, to a stratum, about li foot thick, above the marl bed, and lie in close 
jiivtaposll Ion to each other, which accounts for their peculiar external shape. 

8. Very little e\ ideuce of entsioii of lime is to he seen anywhere ; unless we may 
attribute the cavities in the halls and elsewhere to this cause. 

In conclusion I would point out the clo.so rescmhlanco which exists between 
the ‘ liiie.s ’ and ‘ planes ’ in these concretionary beds, and the Hines ’ which shoot 
across C(*ngealing water. In some respects the architecture of the magnesian beds 
compares with the ice decorations seen on our window-panes in frosty weather. 

10 . The Pebbles of the Hollybush Conglomerate^ and their hearing on Lower 

and Cambrian Palceogeography, By Theodore Groom, J/.A., D.Sc. 

The Malvern Hills are commonly supposed to have formed part of an old coast 
during the deposition of the Lower Palseozoic beds. A preliminary examination 
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of the materials of the Ilollybush Conglomerate by the author does not support 
this view. 

Theaiiost abundant pebbles consist of quariz ; these vary from a coarse mosaic 
of crystals to a qaartz-acldat. Most of the \arieties are piobahly of meta- 
morphic origin; some appear to be merely vein-quartz, and some represent the 
quartzose portions of granites and other rocks. LVd and i/ra}iophyres^ 

often crushed, are tolerably abundant ; these often contain niicrocline. Mica-fichii,t 
and ohlorito-achint occur rarely. Very abundant are different varieties of felsite. 
These appear to be mostly micro- or crypto-crystalline, and often micro-graphic, 
rhyolites^ compact or porphyritic ; sometimes banded, and occasionally spherulitic. 
Some of the varieties may represent crushed intrusive ./iV-siYes-. Far rarer than tlio 
rhyolites are mierolithic rouJeKif on, or (oidedfic hasaliK. Other pebbles, and the 
grains of the groimdma.ss, ( onsist of materials derivable from iho rocks mentioned 
above. 

The resemblance of these materials to the rocks of the Malvern Range is suffi- 
ciently close to prove tb(‘. Pre-Cambrian age of the latter. But striking differences 
in microscopic structure and in the proportionate numbers of corresponding rocks 
in the two series, and the absence of any ndation between the local nature of the 
conglomerate and that of the Archaean mass nearest to it, can hardly bo explained 
except on the assumption that the Range itself did not furnish the materials. 

"I'lie stratigraphical relations of the conglomerate and Archaean mass, moreover, 
appear to indicate that the Malvern Hills- the southern portion at least — in 
Cambrian times form(‘d part of an area of deposition, and not of denudation. 

The author maintains, then, that the ^lalverii Hills did not form a coast-line 
in Cambrian times, a conclusion which is in agreement with his former contention 
that they arose at a much later date. 


11. Oil the Ljneous Bocka associated with the Cambrian Beds of Malvern, 
By Theodore Groom, J/.zl,, D.Sc, 

The igneous rocks of the (/ambrian beds of the Southern Malverns have 
commonly been regarded as of volcanic origin. The author, after a careful 
examination of the rocks under tlie microscope, and of the ground, concludes that 
the scoria) and tuffs previously described are non-existent, and that the whole of 
the igneous rocks arc probably intrusive. They consist of silts and small laccolites 
of basic and idtra-basic olitine diuliast' and olivine basalt, in which olivine is often 
extremely abundant, and of bosses and d^kes of peculiar amphibole bearing 
andesites and andesitic basalts. 

Intrusion probably took place in C)rJo\ieiau times. 


SATl/BDAV, SEPTBMJUnt S. 

The following Papers and Rejwrts were read : — 

1. On a Possihlo Coalfield in the London Basin. 

By Professor W. J. Sollas, B.Sc., LL.D,, F.H.S, 

A very expensive and laborious investigation was undtu’taken some years ago 
to determine, the dip of the Palmozoic rocks reached by deep borings at Ware and 
Cheshunt. The results were communicated to the Assoeiatioii by Mr. J. Francis 
on the occasion of its meeting in Ipswich in 18t)d. At Ware the Silurian strata, 
which had been reached at a depth of 707 feet, were found to dip nearly due south 
at an angle of -41° ; at Turnlord, near Ghesliunt, lJe\ouinii rock'^ were encountered 
at 080 feet, and dipped a little to the west of south at an angle of . 

When beds occur in somewhat gently uiuiulatiiiir fokls, such as those which 
appear to characterise the Paheozoie rocks of the ‘^ast of England, the sweep of 

8 B 2 
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the synclinals can be traced with sufficient approximation by drawinf^ lines at right 
angles to tlie dips and describing circles from the point of intersection of these 
lines as a centre. The thickness of the beds between any two points is given by 
the length of the radius intercepted by the two corresponding circles. To test this 
method it has been applied to cases in which the course of the synclinals \\ ns 
known : one of these was afforded by the section across the northern side of the 
South Wales coal basin, along the course of tlie river Sawddo, a distance of four 
miles ; the other by the section exposed in the cuttings along the Ehymney railway 
through the Old lied Sandstone, nortli of (\ardiff, nearly two miles in length ; in 
both cases the results very closely approached the facta. 

Two points at which the dips are known, such as those of Ware and Cheahunt, 
are sufficient to deteimine one side of a synclinal. From the construction obtained 
a basin is indicated having its axis running east and west and situated below 
Enfield Lock on the river Lea. Its northern half is thirteen miles in breadth, the 
thickness of the contained strata 29,500 feet: of this 19,000 feet are Silurian 
and Devonian; the remaining 7,500 feet are Devonian and Carboniferous. Jlow 
much of this upper portion is Devonian is unknown, no great thickness i)rohably, 
when the great thickness, 19,000 feel, of the underlying Devonian and Siluriun 
is considered. IIow much of the Carboniferous consists of productive Coal- 
measures is also uncertain, hut that there is ample room for an important coalfield 
is shown by comparison with the Forest of Dean: that is only eight miles in width, 
and the total thickness of the Carboniferous beds, upper and lower, contained by 
it is only 3,500 feet, while the Enfield trough is approximately fourteen miles in 
width and 7,600 feet in depth. An attempt to apply another method of deter* 
mining the course of folds, employed by Professor Lapworth, shows that the 
thickness of the Enfield measures may he even greater than here given-^perhaps 
10,000 feet. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that faults and other troubles may exist 
by which these estimates maybe modified, but the dip of the Devonian beds to 
the south, as determined by the deep boring made at ^feux’s Brewer}’, London, 
affords a strong confirmation of their general truth. 

The strike of the beds would suggest a localit}r somewhat west of Enfield Lock-^ 
possibly Bear the town of Enfield or Kew Barnet— as the most promising spot for 
a trial boring. 


2. On the Formation of Reef Knolls, By R. II. Tiddeaiav, M,A.^ F,0.S, 

[Communicated with the permission of the Director-General of the 
( I (‘©logical Survey.] 

At the meeting of the British Association at Newcastle in 18h9 1 brought out 
my interpretation of the probable origin of the limestone knolls of Yorkshire.^ 

It was shown that the Lower C 11 boniferous Hocks in the North of England 
had tw^o distinct t} pes — that the Yoredale or Northern type extended from the 
Craven Faults to the Tyne, and that the Southern or Howland typo occupied the 
country from the Craven Faults to near the Western Seaside plain and extended 
south as far as Derbyshire. Without nc’w recalling the two tables of the succes- 
sion there given, I mentioned specially the curious construction of certain mounds 
of limestone, which I called reef-knolls, and gave my reasons for supposing that they 
had been gradually built up on a slowly sinking sea bottom by the gradual 
accretion of animal remains, soinewhat in a similar manner to eoral reels. I also 
showed that from the enormously disproportionate thickness of rocks in the area 
of the downthrow side and from other considerations there w’as every reason to 
suppose that the Craven Faults w’cre actually taking place during the formation of 
those rocks. 

My frien‘d Mr. J. E. Marr,F.RS., has in a most courteous way, whilst taking 
^ Report Brit. Absoc., 1889. 
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kiy geolopfical mappinpr as for the most part correct, found reasons for dissenting 
\vitli all the groundwork on which it was founded.' 

In combating Air. Alarr’s views I oHer no opinion on knolls of other localities or 
other ages which he brings forward in support of his views. I speak only of the 
Carboniferous knolls of which I have written, and with which 1 am well 
acquainted. Speaking generally, I think the dilferences between us may be thus 
summarij'ed : 

1. Air. Alarr disagrees with ray reading of the succession and thickness of the 
rocks on tbo south side of the Craven Faults, and, whilst 1 consider that we have 
two distinct successions of different thickness caused by a difference in the rate of 
subinergenc(3 in the two districts, and by shallower and deeper seas, he regards the 
rocks on botli sides us having been one series of like tliickiiess in orderly sequence 
to the north, but, so to speak, shuflled by earth movements on the south of tho^o 
faults and repeated several times by over-thrusts. 

In illustration let us take a pack of cards, say arranged in suits as repre- 
senting the regular country the north side, and several packs similarly arranged 
to represent tlio greater thickness on the south side. Shullle these last to repre- 
sent the supposed disturbance and o\er-thrusting. Shall we always find after 
slmflling the same general succession? Yet over a tract reaching from Draughton 
to Chipping and from Settle to Derbyshire, we do get such a general succession, 
and that does not at all rt'seinblo the succession on the north side of the faults. 
The over- thrusting to do this effect ually must cover the whole of this wide area 
comprised in three or four count ie.s and not confine its operations to a narrow 
disturbed belt near the ( 'raven Fault.s. Is Air. Alarr prepared to make his orogenic 
movements extend over so large an area, and thereby arrange the whole country, 
■whicli they break up, into so orderly a disposition ? 

2. Air. Alarr regards the groat difference between the black and white lime- 
stone, the form and constitution of the reof-knolls, the abundance in them of 
perfect fossil forms in a well-pret*crved state, the conglomerates and breccias which 
accompany them, as all being the result of what lie calls orogenic movements ; in 
other words, of I lie folding, repetition, and over-thru&tiiig of the rocks, with hero 
and there relief of pressure. More especially is the last called in as being the 
reason for the abundant and well-preserved fossils and the change of the lime- 
stones. 

It is extremely difficult for me to accept these views. If we could believe that 
a black, well and thinly bedded limestone can by any physical change be converted 
into a white crystalline mass with little visible bedding, but with abundant fossils 
in a perfect state, w’e liave still to learn what has become of the shales wliich are 
almost always present with the black limestone. If squeezed out, as might be 
suggested, they would at least leave partings behind, and the rock would be more 
bedded than it is. 

Air. Alarr conteranlates the likelihood of several different limestones being 
shifted together to malve one reef-knoll, hut if so, are we not as likely to get the 
thin sandstones of the Pendleside (Irit sandwiched into them as well? Yet 
sandstones and shale-beds are unknown in the reef-knolls. 

Air. Alarr makes a number of statements about what he calls the Vs of the 
Aliddle Craven Fault, llis opinion is that this is a great thrust plane dipping 
gently north, and that the Coal-measures are forced beneath the limestone, and so 
on along its course. A bed of coal in the limestone at Ingleton is regarded by 
him as having been forced up from underlying Coal-measures by jiressure, and not 
as originally interbedded. l7iifortunately for these views, tliere are no proper Vs 
or dipping planes of faulting indicated in the map. The sinuous track of the 
Craven Fault is not so drawn to accommodate any tlieory, but is merely put where 
the exposures of rock show it to run. Its wanderings are either dictated by or 
stand in relation to the two principal lines of jointing in the limestone, which 
range W.N.W. and N.N.W. Sometimes one direction, sometimes the otlier, has 
the mastery. At Claphain the line is absolutely straight, and does not curve up 

' Quart. Journ. Gtol. Soc.^ vol. Iv. pp. 327-3C1. 
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stream as suggested by Mr. Marr. The coal seam mcutioned Is well known to me. 
On searching it I found several ih-oducti fairly perfect embedded in it and filled 
with it, and the conclusion I came to was that it was either a coal-seam which had 
grown on a reef and been submerged, or a deposit of seaweed. These Product! 
seem to disagree with the injection tlieory. Such coal-seams arc found occasionally 
in the limestone. One near Kirkby Lonsdale has been worked for coal. 

]Mr. Marr has mentiom'd two places wh(*re knolls of grit occur. I do not admit 
that a knoll of grit can have anything in common with the reef knolls of Craven 
unless it be the external form ; hut if such structures were made by earth thrusts 
and abounded, it would no doubt bo a strong point in favour of his views. One of 
these grit knolls is said to he in the canal at the back of Shiptoii Castle. I think 
this must be an error. I know of no sandstone in that locality, though I know it 
well. I have consulted others who are, as geologists conversant with Shiptoii, 
competent to form an opinion, and they agree with mo tliat nothing but limestone 
and shales occurs in that canal at that point. The beds there are certainly con- 
torted, hut not sandstone, and contortions do not neci'ssnrily imply reef-knolls. 

I feel unable to regard iMr. Marr’s ^ model knoll ’ as in any respect resembling 
what 1 have called reef-knolls. That is, according to his vievs, a broken plication 
of a thin hard bed of limestone in a mass of softer shale, the shale surrounding its 
broken fragments. The knolls to which I allude are almost solid limestone from 
top to base. They have no alternations of hard and soft beds, and, so far as I have 
seen, no repetition of beds by folding. The evidences of movement on their flanks, 
if any, are not more than one w'ould expect from the vertical pressure of a more or 
less plastic shale upon what is at least a less plastic limestone. 

1 admit fully that there are abundant evidences in the district of faulting, of 
gr(‘at pressure, and quite likely of over-thrusts ; but to say that those have given to 
these rocks a change of character, or are respoiisilde for the order of their succes- 
sion, appears to me to bo invoking an unnecessarily powerful but yet inadequate 
force. Such thrust-plaiiea as are implied would meet the geologist in the field at 
every turn, and force Ihem.selve.s into recognition. They would admit of easy 
mapping, and no statement of their existence can be complete without some such 
systematic recognition. 


3. On the ConHtnictlon and of Strike 
J. Lomas, A.E.C.S., F.G.S. 

In studying the d('formations which a scries of rocks have undergone, we are 
apt to regard the vertical movements a.s all-important, and neglect the horizontal 
movements to which they have been subjected. This is largely owing to the 
difficulties experienct*d in picturing such horizontal movements and rei)resenting 
them on a plan. 

Lines dependent on surface inequalities confuse tlie W’orker -wlien he seeks to 
use the ordinary geological maps for this purpose. 

It is easy to get Tjd of these lines by projecting the strikes of the beds on to a 
horizontal plane. AVe then have the appearance that Avoiild he produced if the 
country were planed down to a liorizontal surface. The outcrops would coincide 
with the strikes, and any deviation from straight lines would indicate horizontal 
movements. 

Vertical movements would also be shown on such a plan by the closing up of 
outcrops of beds of equal thickness. 

All the necessary data necessary to represent these features on a strike map 
are given in the ordinary Geological Survey Sheets. 

To construct such a map, first trace the dips given on tlie geological map and 
draw short lines at the points of the arrows, at right angles to the direction of dip. 

AVe thus have represented the strikes of the beds at a number of points. Now 
it is necessary to connect these up by lines to show the strike at intermediate 
places. 

It would not be safe to connect one line with another, as the strikes may refer 
to different beds. 
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In order to overcome this difficulty, draw a series of lines parallel to the 
strike line on both sides of it. On doin^ this for all the positions it will be found 
that the lines either connect themselves in linear series, or we have represented a 
series of tangents to curves which become evident when the lines are prolonged in 
the direction of the strike. Care should be taken not to connect in the same line 
strikes with dips in contrary directions, and it is well to represent the dip .side of 

the strike lines by a short mark • 

When the amount of dip is known, as well as the direction, we ran represimt 
file steepness of the folds by suitable shading, either by hachures or closeness of 
strike lines. 

As an illustration I exhibit strike map.s of the distiict about Olitheroc, including 
the well-known knolls at Worsa and Geriia. The anticlinal ridge just north of 
(yhatburn is clearly shown, and the strata dipping witli wavy folds tow^ards the 
Kibble on tlie north and Clitheroe on the south. 

The {Salt Hill quarries are exca\ated in this southern slope at a place whfie 
the fold becomes acute. 

The knolls at Worsa and Gerna appear like whirls or eddies such as may be 
seen in a stream when the How is obstructed by boulders in the stream bed. 


4. On Rapid Changes in the Thickness and Character of the Coal Measures 
of North Stafordshire. By W. Gibson, F.G.S. 

[Communicated by permission of the Diiector-General of II M. Geological Survey.] 

Variability in thickness and character of the strata is \iiilversal throughout the 
Carboniferous period, but is nowhere more marked lu the Midlands than in the coal- 
lield of the North Statibrdshire Potteries 

This important coalfield consists of two ])ortions. On the east the productive 
measures lie in a well-marked syucline, while on tiie west the strata rise in a sharp 
anticline extending from yilverdale to Talke. The two productive areas are 
separated by a strip of ground two and a half miles broad, composed of barren 
upper measures. 

A notable difference in the thickness of the strata and nature of the coal seams 
characterises these structurally distinct areas. In the centre of the syncline, near 
Shelton, the vertical distance Ijetw'een the highest ironstone, or summit of the 
productive measures, to the Bullhurst coal, or lowest w'orhable scam, is about 
1,300 yards. On the anticline at Apedale only 800 yards of strata separate the 
same horizons. This makes a remarkable decrea'^e in tlnckness of oOO yaids of 
Strata in a distance of under three miles. The reduction in tliickne'^s westward of 
the productive measures is continued, tliougli in a less degree, in the upper barren 
series, but owing to the absence of shaft sections the amount cannot be definitely 
stated. It is known, however, that the red marks forming the low'er portion of 
the upper barren series are more than 1,000 feet thick near Ktruria station on the 
Shelton property, and about 8o0 feet thick near fSilverdale, on the soutli-eustc'rn 
limb of the anticline. AVith the decrease in thickness a cbsnge has lakm place in 
the lower coals of the productive series. The seams which are bouse or steam coals 
on the east change into gas and coking coaks on the west. 

This great variability seems to show that separate areas of dci^osit were being 
marked out by local movements of elevation and depression, and thus fulfilling in 
North Staffordshire the conditions characteristic of the Carboniferous of the 
Midlands generally, as pointed out by Prof. Lapwortli.^ 

In North Staflordshire it happens* that the areas of maximum and minimum 
deposit correspond with a syncline and anticline. If this is true generally, and not 
merely a local coincidence, we may expect the coals in the unexplored coalfield 
which lies at the surface to the west of the anticline, and which represents tlie 

* A Sketch of the Geology of the Birmingham District {Geol. Assoc. % 1898, 
p. 364. 
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eastern margin of the great synclinal of coal measures beneath the Cheshire plain, 
to be of a different quality from those in the anticline, while the thickness of the 
measures will be increased. 


5. Report on the Registration of Type Specimens . — See Reports, p. 342. 


G. Suggestions in regard to the. Registration of Typefossils. 

By Rev% J. F. Blake. 

^Vhe^eas : 

1. There is now in existence, and has been for some time, a Committee of the 
British Association *• to consider the best methods for the registration of all type 
specimens of fossils in the British Isles.’ 

2. There is as yet in course of production no general register of such 
specimens. 

3. The original types are in many, perhaps the majority of, cases either lost, 
inaccessible, or inadequately preserved or described. 

4. Many names in common use have a foreign origin which have not been 
adopted after actual comparison with the original foreign types. 

5. Palreontological nomenclature consequently still remains burdened with 
names of uncertain value. 

It is therefore advisable that — 

1. The above-named Committee recognise and register a new class of ‘ types,’ 
which may be either original or adopted, but which satisfy certain conditions laid 
down to insure their having a definite value. 

2. A register be published annually of such types, so that an author in using a 
name may have the option of quoting this register, instead of the original author’s 
name. 

0. This register should give references (1) to the autlior or authors, and their 
publications thereupon, who have first satisfied the required conditions; (2) to the 
museum where the type is deposited. 

4. The limitation of typos, registered by the BriUt^h Association j should have 
reference to tlie type specimens, whatever their origin, which are deposited in 
museums within the United Kingdom (possibly to be enlarged at a future date to 
the British Empire). 

5, The Committee should, from time to time, determine the conditions required 
for registration, but should be in no way responsible for the validity of the 
* species ’ to which the type may be said to belong, or for the name under which 
it is registered, which registration should apply to the * specific ’ name only and 
not be affected by its reference later to another genus; the only care of the 
Committee, beyond seeing that the required conditions are satisfied, being to secure 
that identical diagnoses are not registered under different names, and that the same 
name is not used at different times for different diagnoses. 

The suggested conditions for registration are as follows : 

1. A single specimen must be selected as the type, but two or more co-fypes 
may be admitted, which are identical in all other respects than the preservation of 
diflerent necessary characters. 

2. The exact horizon and locality of the specimen thus selected must bo 
known. 

3. All the commonly called ^specific’ characters required, in the class to which 
it belongs, must be known by the type or by the co-types together, and also 
described, and also the generic ones when the genus is not obvious. [N.B. — ^The 
determination whether tliis condition is carried out in any particular case will rest 
with the member of the Committee charged with the class.] 
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4. All characters, capable of numerical statement, including* size, proportion of 
parts or lines, angle, i&c., mubt be so given, [N.I5. — Adequate tigures may suffice 
for this.] 

5. The type specimen must be permanently placed in a public museum in the 
United Kingdom. 

N,B. —It is not neces'^ary that the type specimen in the above sense slionld be 
the first anywhere described under the registered name, but only tlie first that 
satisfies the above conditions. 

It is suggested that registered types should be quoted as B 1, B — e.g. 
Terebratula biplicatu^ B 1, or PArtcq/>6* caudafuHf B Id — B standing for British, 
and the number for that of the year of the century. Specimens diffiering notably 
from the type, but included in the same species, might be quoted as (B 1). 


7 . The Outcvoj) of the Corallian Limestones of Elsiuorth and St. Ives. 
By a B. Wedd, B.A., F.G.S, 

[Communicated by permission of the Director-General of IIAI. Geological Survey.] 

The ferruginous and oolitic limestones known as th(' lilswortli and St. Ives 
Kocks are now generally believed to be one and the same, an opinion supported by 
my own work in that district recently. The limestone in question has long been 
known to occur at St. Ives in brick-pits, being -well exposed to the west of the 
town. It was knowm also to occur throughout the village of Klsworth. Mr. 
(Jameron noticed a fossiliferous rock outcroijping near Hilton, between Klsworth 
and St. Ives. No other surface exposures were known, but a similar rock was 
fonnd in the railway cutting at Bliintisham, north-east of St. Ives, at Swavesey, 
east of the same place, and Bourn, south of Klsworth, and a few other localities, 
and like rock was found in Wells. 

The outcrop can be traced almost continuously from a mile west of the brick- 
yard at St. Ives, striking eastwards along the northern Hank of the Ouse valley, 
and passing north of St. Ives to Needingworth ; here it bends abruptly southwards 
to Holywell and forms a gentle rise. The southern part of the village of Holywell 
stands on a gravel-capped escarpment of the rock; a collection of fossils in the 
Woodwardian Museum, Cambridge, agreeing closely with those of the Klsworth 
and St. Ives Rocks, was believed to have come from Holywell, l^ast of Holywell 
the outcrop must cross the Ouse valley; I found traces of the rock in a drain some 
distance west of Swavesey. From here, .soiith-w’estwards, it is not seen .Mgain till 
it appears at the .surface between Hilton and Oonington, where a rock was noted 
by Mr. Cameron. Southwards from here the outcrop cro«.ses a v.alley to the rising 
ground west of Klsworth, through which village a narrow tongue of the rock runs 
still further south. The main outcrop, however. Hanks the northern slope of the 
drift-capped high ground to the west, and can be traced along tlie slope through 
Papwortli Kverard, westwards to Yelling, following the contour of the ground. 
At both of these localities there are good and highly fossiliferous exposures in 
streams. Thence the outcrop disappears southwards under drift, but the rock may 
be seen again to the south, less than two miles south of Croxton, in a ditch in the 
valley of the Abbotsley Brook. 

To the north, east, and south-east of the line of outcrop of this limestone, the 
ground is occupied by Amptbill clay, to the west by Oxford clay. It will thus be 
seen that the Klsworth and St. Ives Rocks, besides agreeing closely in their fauna, 
outcrop along the same line of strike, with Amptbill clay above and Oxford clay 
below'. The dip is always small, and the rock at Bluiitisham, if it reaches the 
surface at all, does so probably as an inlier, though it maybe directly connected at 
the surface with the outcrop east of St, Ives. 


8. Report on the Exploration of Caves at Uphill, near Weston-super-Mare. 
See Reports, p. 342. 
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9. Report on the Exploration of Irish Caves. 
See Reports, p. 340. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

A joint Discussion with Section K on the Conditions under which the Plants 
of the Coal Period grew was opened by the reading of the following l*apers : — 

Flora of the Coal-measures. By R. Kidstox. 

Leaving out of consideration for the meantime a few genera of which we 
possess little or no detinite knowledge, the flora of the Coal-measures consists of 
Feriis, Calamitos, Lycopods, Spheuophylle(B, Cordaites, and Conifer ce. 

In genera and species the ferns are probably more numerous than the whole of 
the other groups, and contain representatives of the Eusporangiate and Lepto- 
sporangiate members of the clat'S. The Eusporangiate, or those ferns whose 
sporangia are unprovided with an annulus, were more numerous in the Carboni- 
ferous period than at present, though in the Coal-measures they do not appear to 
have been more numerous than the genera with annulate sporangia. Tree ferns, 
though not very common, are more frequent in the Upper than in the Lower 
Coal-measures, in the lov^est b^ds of which they seem to be very rare. 

The Calamites are largely represented throughout the whole of the Coal- 
measures, Asterophy Hites i^Calamocladus) and Annularia probably being their 
foliage. 

Lycopods are also very numerous, and are represented by many important 
genera — Lycopodites, Lepidodendron, Lepidophloios, Bothrodendron, and Siyillaria, 
with their rhizomes Stigmaria and Stigmariopsis, These genera contributed 
largely to the formation of Coal. 

The genus Sphenophyllmii was also frequent during Coal-measure times, and 
forms a type of vegetation essentially distinct from an;v existing group. 

The Gymnosperms are represented by Cordaites, (Joniferce, and (Jycads. 

The Cordaites had tree-like trunks and long yucca-like leaves. They are 
plentiful in the Coal-measures, and, like the arborescent lycopods, must have been a 
prominent feature in a Carboniferous forest-scene. 

The Couifercc, fo far as 1 have seen, are only represented by a single specimen 
of Walchia from the Upper Coal-measures ; and though Cycads have been discovered 
in the Upper Coal-measures on the Continent, I am not aware of any British 
species which can be referred with certainty to this group. 


The Origin of Coal, By A. Straiian, M.A, 

The deposition of the Coal-measures was due to the subsidence of large por- 
tions of the earth’s crust to a depth often amounting to several thousand feet. 
The subsidence, being unequal, led to the formation of coal-ba.sins, parts of the 
margins of which are still recognisable. That the intervening areas rose no 
less rapidly than the basins sank is proved by the vast denudation suffered by the 
earlier Palmozoic rocks during the Carboniferous period. 

The subsidence was counterbalanced during Coal-measure times by sedimenta- 
tion, for the occurrence of marine beds among deposits of a generally estuarine 
aspect proves that the surface was maintained at or near sea-level. The 
Carboniferous sediments consist, in the majority of coal-fields, of marine limestones 
in the lower part, of marine grits and conglomerates in the middle part, and of 
estuaro-marine sandstones and shales in the upper part. The sequence is due, 
firstly, to the admission of the sea to the subsiding areas; and lastly, to the 
restoration of level brought about by sedimentation and denudation. But there 
is evidence also of the sedimentation having been more or less spasmodic. Thus 
the Limestone Series generally consists of repetitions of small groups of strata, 
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each, gtoup beiiifr compotied of sandstone, followed by shale, shale followed by 
limestone. Similarly the Coal-measures present repetitions of sandstone followed 
by shale, shale by coal. Limestone in the one case and coal in the other are 
therefore comparable in the rt'.spect that each represents an episode when sedimen- 
tation had come to a pause. Early views as to the origin of coal, namely, that it 
was formed of vegetable matter drifted beyond the region to which the finest 
mineral sediment could reach, were* in accordance with these* ficts. 

More minute examination of the strata, however, revealed proofs of land- 
surfaces in the (’oal-measiires, and it was generally accepted that the coal-seams 
represent forests in the place of their growth. The evidence may be summarised 
as follows : — 

1. llain-pittings, sun-cracks, and footprints prove that the surfaces of some of 
the beds were ('xposed to the air. 

ti. Erect tree-trunks of large size, in some cases attached to largo spreading 
roots, are not uncommon. J^and-shells, millipedes, and the skeletons of air- 
breathing reptiles have occasionally beeu found within the hollow trunks. 

^1. The underclays of coal-seams are traversed in all directions by branching 
rootlets, unlike the drifted fragments in the bedding planes of the other strata. 
They were described as an invariable accompaniment of coals, and as being 
the soils in which the coal-forest was rooted. 

4. Coal-seams, with thin minute partings, persist over vast areas, and it was 
thought impossible tiiat so wide and regular a distribution of the vegetable matter 
could have been accomplished by drifting. 

0, I’lie chemical composition of the coals was believed to prove that the vege- 
table matter underwent partial decomposition in the open air before being 
submerged or buried. 

This evidence, however, though it proves the existence of hind surfaces, is not 
conclusive of the coal-seams being forests in place of growth. Tlio raiii-pittings, 
sun-cracks, and footprints occur, not in tlie coals, hut in the intervening strata. 
Of the erect tree-trunks a large ]»ro])ortion occur in sandstones devoid of coal, a 
few only having been found to stand upon an underchiy, or to ho associated with 
seams of coal. Vast areas of coal have been worked" without any such trunks 
having been encountered. The majority of the trunks, moreover, are destitute of 
spreading roots, and are believed to have been lloatcd to their present positions. 
The land-shells, insect and reptilian remains, are of extremely rare occurrence. 

The underehiys do not resemble soils, inasmuch as they are perfectly homo- 
geneous, and lie with absoluti* ])arallelisiii to the other meml)ers of a stratified 
series. They are not always present beneath coal-seams, hut, on the other hand, 
often occur in them or above them. Frequently they have no coal associated with 
them. The rootlets iii them have no connection with the coal, which is a well- 
stratified deposit with a sharply defined base. 

The persis-tenco of the partings and charuelers of tlie coal over wide areas is in 
favour of tlieir being subaqueous deposits, for on so large an expanse of land there 
must have been river-systems and variations in the vegetation. The stream-beds, 
known to miners as ‘ wash-outs,’ are not proportioned in size to the supposed land- 
surfaces. 

►Sub-aerial decomposition of part of a mass of vegetable matter would take place 
whether it were floating or resting on dry land. Spores, which enter largely into the 
composition of many coals, would travel long distances either by wind or water. 

►Some coal-seams show clear proof of a drifted origin, as, for example, those 
which are made up of a mass of small water- worn chips of wood or hark. Other 
seams pass horizontally into bands of ironstone, and one case has been observed 
of a coal changing gradually into a dolomitic tufa, doubtless formed in a stagnant 
lagoon. Putting aside exceptional cases, the sequence of events which preceded 
t?ie deposition of a normal coal-seam seems to have been — firstly, the outspreading 
of sand or gravel with drifted plant-remains, followed by shale as the currents 
lost velocity. The water was extremely shallow, and even retreated at times, so 
as to leave the surface open to the air. The last sediments were extremely fine, 
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homogeneous, and almost wholly siliceous, and in them a mass of presumably 
aquatic vegetation rooted itself. This further impediment to movement in the 
water cut oft* all sediment, and the material brought into the area then consisted only 
of wind-borne vegetable dust or floating vegetable matter carrying an occasional 
boulder. Ijastly, the formation of tlie coal-seam was brought to a close by a sudden 
invasion of the area by moving water. The mass of vegetable matter, often after 
suffering some little erosion, was buried by sandstone or shale rich in large 
drifted remains of plants or trees, and the whole process was recommenced. 


Botanical Evidence hearing on the Climatic and other Physical 

Conditions under which Coed was formed. By A. C. Sewaud, F.B.S. 

Botanical investigations into the nature and composition of the vegetation 
which has left abundant traces in the sediments of the Coal-measures may be e.x- 
pected to throw some light on the natural conditions which prevailed during that 
period in the earth’s history that was 2^eir e.icellence the age of coal production. 
The minute examination ot petrified tissues has rendered possible a restoration of 
the internal framework ot several extinct types of plant-life, and has carried us a 
step tnrther towards the solution of evolutionary problems. It is possible, even 
with our present knowledge, to make a limited use of anatomical structure as an 
index ol life-conditions, and to restore in some degree from structural records the 
physiological and physical conditions of plant-life characteristic of the close of the 
Carboniferous epoch. 

1. Evidence furnished by the Coal-period Floras as to Climatic and 
other Physical Conditions. 

The uniformity in the character of the vegetation exaggerated ; the Glosmpteris 
flora of Australia, South Africa, and »South America. The existence of botanical 
provinces in Upper Paheozoic times. 

A comparison of the Coal-period vegetation with that of the present day as 
regards (i.) the relative abundance of certain classes of plants, (ii.) the geographi- 
cal distribution of certain families of plants during the Carboniferous epoch and at 
the present day. The importance of bearing in mind the progress of plant-evolu- 
tion as a factor affecting the consideration of such comparisons. The possible exist- 
ence of a Pahuozoic Mountain flora of which no records have been preserved. 

II. The Form, Habit, and Manner of Occurrence (f Individual Plants 
as Indices of Vo7iditions of Growth. 

Comparison of calamites and horse-tails. Fossil forests of calamites. Psaronius 
stems 171 situ and bearing roots at different levels, suggesting growth in a region of 
rapid sedimentation. Vertical stems either in loco natali or drifted. Climbing 
plants possibly repre.>ented by ^phenophyllum, mma species of ferns and Medul- 
lo^eic. Function of the so-called Aphlebia leaves of ferns. 

III. Anato7nical Evidence. 

The value of evidence afforded by anatomical features. Risks of comparison 
between structural character of extinct and recent plants. Structure considered 
Irom the point of view of evolution, as the result of adaptation to external 
condition.s, and to mechanical and physiological requirements, 

(a) Spores and —-Abundance of spores provided witli filamentous or 
hooked appendages ; adaptation of spores to floating or to wind-dispersal. The leaf 
structure of calamites, ferns, &c. ; presence of stomata, palisade tissue, and water- 
glands ; the ‘ parichnos ’ or aerating tissue in the leaves of Lepidodendrem and 
fciigillariete. 

{(i) Stems and roots. — Absence of annual rings of growth. The large size of 
water- conducting elements connected with rapid transport (e g. Sphenophyllwm) or 
with storage of water (e.g. Megaloxylon). The chambered pith of CordaiteSj 
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quoted as evidence of rapid elongation, of little or no pliyaiological significance. 
Abundance of secretory tissue. Anatomical characteristics of a Lepidodendroid type 
of stem ; ^reat development of secondary tissue in the outer cortex, little or no true 
cork, lax inner cortex. Lacunar tissue in the roots of calainites ; hollow appen- 
dages of Stif/marm. Indications of xerophytic characters may be tht result of 
growth in salt marshes. 

Evidence as io the Manner of Formation of Coal. 

(a) The structure of ca/caf'eo?^s noda/e^ found in coal seams; the pieser\ation 
of delicate tissues, the occurrence of fungal liyphoe and the petrification of Stig- 
marian appendages us evidence in favour of the subaqueous accumulation of llie 
plant-dcbris found in the calcareous nodules. 

(/j) Ordinary coal microscojucally examined. Spores, fragments of tissiu's, bac- 
teria, and the ground substance of coal. Coal found in the cavities of cells in 
carbonised tissues. Suggested non-vegetable origin of the matrix of coal. 
‘ Boulders’ and coal-balls included in coal seams. 

(c) Boghead^ Canncl coal, and Oil-shales . — llecent investigations of Bertrand, 
Renault, and others. The structure and mode of origin of torbanite, kerosene, 
shale, i^c. Suggested origin of Boghead from the minute bodies of algm {fleurs 
d'eait)f spores, &c., embedded in a brown ulmic substance found on the floor of a 
lake. Absence of clastic mateiial. Cannel coal characterised by abundance of 
spores. 

(d) Paper-coal of Russia . — ^The paper-coal of Culm age in tlie Moscow basin con- 
sists largely of the cuticles of a Lepidodendroid plant. Bacterial action as an agent 
in the destruction of plants and as a factor in the production of coal. 


The Origin of Coal, By J. E. Maer, F.R.S. 

I. Ifhat is Coal? A non-scientifio term introduced into scientific nomen- 
clature for substances of divers character and, therefore, probably of different 
modes of origin. 

II. TVas the Carboniferous period one iphei'e conditions suitable to formation of 
coal were viiusuallg widespread? 

Coincidence at this period of dominant giant cryptogam*!, e\ten‘!ivG plains of 
sedimentation, and suitable climatic conditions. Such coincidence never occurred 
before or after the Carboniferous period. 

III. What work shoidd be done in order to advance our Knowledge if origin if 
coal ? 

In the past light has been thrown on coal-formation by chemical, petrological, 
palaeontological, and stratigraphical studies, and these should be continued. 

1. Chemical. — Importance of study of chemical composition of iirt'-ckns and 
other accompaniments of C(ml in addition to coal itself. 

2. Petrological. — Dr. Sorby’s work on origin of grains of mechanically formed 
rocks (.sandstones, &c.) should be continued. 

y. Palccontoloyical. — Studies of faunas and floras throwing light on physical 
and also on climatic conditions. 

4. Stratigraphical. — Much detailed work is required in many parts of the world 
to discover over what periods coal-formation occurred in exceptional amount. 
Tendency at outset to refer all upper Palaeozoic coal-formations to the Coal- 
measures. 


The following Papers and Reports were read : — 

1. On the Fish Fauna of the Yorkshire Coalfields. 

By Edqar D. Wellburx, F.C.S. 

Only Lower and Middle Measures present ; their extent and boundaries. 
Lower Measures, their extent and general characters, beds of marine and fresh- 
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water origin present. Middle Measures, their general character; formed in a 
series of freshwater lake basins. Fish remains, where found and in what state of 
preservation; their habits of life ; Eiasmobranchs, Teleosteans (and in some cases 
Dipnoians), commingled, i.e. marine and freshwater types in same beds (fresh- 
water) ; Eiasmobranchs found in marine and freshwater beds ; Dipnoi only 
found under ireshwater conditions. Teleostean orders, Crossopterygii and 
Actinopterygii found in both freshwater and marine beds. Conditions under 
which coals were deposited as bearing on the occurrence and habits of the fish. 
The swim-hladder of Coelalaciithiis, and its peculiar use to them under certain 
conditions. Remarks on fish remains ; Ehisinobrancliii rt‘prescnted by eleven 
genera and twenty-three species; Tchthyodonilitt'S by se\en genera and eight 
species ; Dipnoi by two genera and two species ; and tlie Teh'ostomi by twelve 
genera and thirty-rhree species. Tabular list of fish remains showing their 
stratigraphical distribution ; remarks on above list ; several new fish-bearing coal 
shale.s ; the distribution and vertical range of the York.«»hire coal-lishes being thus 
greatly extended ; several genera and species new to Yorkshire, and others new to 
science. 


2. On soma Fossil Fish from the Millstone Orit lioclcs. 

By Edgar D. Wellburn, F.G.S. 

The Milhtone Grits are naturally grouped into three divisions, viz. : (1) Rougli 
Rock; (2) Middle Grits: (3) Kinder Grits at base. Middle (Irits, consisting of 
grits, sand, shales, subdivided into A 35 C and 13 beds, A being uppermost. 
Pennine Anticline, mostly composed of these rocks, and on Ijancasbire side at 
head of Calder Valley, on the south side in a quarry at summit, there is a good 
exposure of the D shales, and in these shales majority of fish remains found ; a 
few others having occurred at same horizon at Wadsworth Moor, Sowerby, Kilne 
House Wood, and Eccup, Yorkshire. Majority of fish in nodular masses, few 
in shales. Associated with marine fauna. Fish-bearing beds formed under 
marine estuarian conditions. Fish of great geological and zoological interest, as 
largely increasing our knowledge of the fish fauna in groups of rocks whose 
yield of tish remains has hitherto been extremely limited ; and zoologically in fact 
that (1) one genus and several species arc new ; (2) one Lower Old Red yaudstono 
fish present; (3) the occurrence of the Lower Carboniferous types, Orodu-^, 
Psephodus, Pristodns ; and several genera and species are new tf> thc.'se rocks. 
Remarks on fi^h remains. Table of stratigraphical distribution. 


3. The Plutonic Conijthje of Cnoc-na-Sroine and its Brarlnfi on Current 

Hypotheses to the Gem sis of ly neons Bocks, /j// J. J. 11. Teall, 
J/.A., F.R.% Pres.C.S. 

The plutonic complex of Cnoc-na-Sroine begins about five miles south of 
Inchnaaarapf, in Sutherlandshire, and extends in a south-easterly direction for 
about live miles, with an average width of about one mile. It is bounded on the 
north and south by peat-coM-red tracts, and D, th(*refore, more extensi\e than is 
indicated by the above figures. It lies in tlie diatiirbt'd zone. The main outcrop 
of the Ren More thrust lies to tho east, but outliers of rocks above this thrust 
occur to the north and west. The plutonic rocks were intruded into the Durness 
limestone series, which is locally altered at the junctions to a marble containing 
silicates of lime and magnesia. 

The central part of the ma.^s L a red soda-granite or quartz-syenite,^ mainly 
composed of orthoclase and albite (or a closely allied felspar), with which a little 
quartz is associated. Ferro-magnesian minerals are almost entirely absent. The 
peripheral portion.^ are more ba.-iic, and include syenites, augite-syenites, nepheline- 

* See Geological Magazine f<5r September, 3900, for furthei petrographical 
details. 
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syenites, and the peculiar rock to which the term horolanite has been applied. 
These basic border rocks are richer in lime, iron, magnesia, and titanic acid, though 
still containing alkali felspar and nepheline. This is proved by the occurrence of 
biotite, oogirine-augite, melanite, and sphene. 

There are three possible ways in which the complex; may have originated : 
(1) successive intrusions; (2) differentiation ; and (8) modification of the 

original magma by the absorption of material from the adjacent limestones or 
dolomites. 

The fact that transitional forms between the main types are abundant seems 
to suggest that succo3'<ive intrusions of sharply differentiated magmas have not 
played an important part in the building up of the complex. The formation of a 
border facies of basic rocks, richer in lime and magnesia, can be explained by 
absorption from the adjacent limestones or dolomites, but the enrichment in iron 
and titanic acid, as represented by the frequent abundance of melanite and sphene, 
cannot be so accounted for. The evidence at present available suggests that 
differentiation, coupled, it may he, with some absorption of material from the 
adjacent sedimentarie®*, has been the main agent in forming the complex. 

Hut, however the complex may have originated, it is certain that the magmas 
representing the more acid and the more basic portions appear outside the pliitonic 
area as d^kes and sills. Thus to the north there are felsitic rocks containing 
mgirine closely allied in composition to the quartz-syenites, and in the Coigacli 
district of West Ilobs-shire, about seventeen miles to the west of Cnoc-ua-Sroine, 
there are dykes of horolanite. 

The main object of this coramimication is to call attention to tbe extremely 
interesting petrographical province — unique so far as the Britihh Islands are 
concerned — of which Cnoc-na-Sroine forms a part, and to the problems connected 
with it which still await solution. 


4. On a Granophyre-di/Jce Intrusive in the Gahhro of Ardnamurchan^ 
Scotland, By Professor K. Busz, of M under. 

Similar contact-phenomena to those already known of Barnavave in Ireland 
and of Strath on the isle of Skye have been found near the village of Kilhoan 
on Ardnamurchan, where a granophyre-dyke, intrusive in a suirouLding mass of 
gabbro, has not only effected alterations of tbe gabbro, but has also undergone 
alterations in its own composition through the absorption of basic* material. 

The gabbro occurs in two varieties, the one being a fine sugar-grained black 
rock, without any macroscopically visible structure, the other sliowing a porphy- 
ritic structure and containing small black crystals or ciyt»talUne aggregates of 
triclinic felspar. 

They both consist of anorthite, pyroxene—diallago mC common augite — and 
magnetite ; rhombic pyroxene in considerable quantity is also present in the por- 
phyritic variety. 

On the junction line, where the granophyre and gabbro meet, all constituents 
have been greatly altered. The tricliuic feBpar gradually passes into orthoclase 
and the alteration-product of pyroxene is hornblende (usually urali to), brown mica, 
and secondary granular augite. 

The granophyre consists of quartz generally in well-defined crystals and of 
grey orthoclase, which selves as interstitial matter. It also contains a great 
number of rectangular felspar crystals, the centre of which in many cases consists 
of triclinic felspar (gabbro-xenocrystsV It appears spotted with numerous black 
patches of different size, mostly minute, which are the remains of pyroxene-xeno- 
crysts, originated from the gabbro and showing every stage of alteration. 

The results of the examination of these rocks lead to the following conclusions : 

1. The gabbro is presumably a dyke-rock, belonging to the group which has 
been termed beerhnekite, and also partly a porphyritic variety of the same — beorhr- 
chite-porphyry, 

2. It was solidified before the intrusion of the granophyre^ as the latter contains 
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a great number of xenoliths of it, which through the acid magma have undergone 
great alterations. 

3. The granophyre has absorbed a considerable quantity of the basic material, 
thereby altering its own composition and effecting the crystallisation of hornblende 
and mica, two constituents which we have to consider as not belonging to the 
original granophyre magma. 

4 . In the solidification of the granophyre two stages can be distinguished, the 
first giving rise to the formation of the rectangular orthoclase crystals, whicii 
crystallised in parallel intergrowth with the plagioclase-xenocrysts, the second 
forming a kind of groiiiidmass in which fresh quartz crystallised, while the ortho- 
clase filled up the remaining spaces. 


5 Interim Rflport on the Present State of our Knowledge of the Structure 

oj Crystals. 


G. Report on Lfe Zones in British Carhoniferous Rochs. 
See Reports, p. 340. 


TORSBAW SEPTEMBER 11. 

The following Papers and Reports were read ; — 

1. On Naiadita from the Upper Rhcvtic {Bed K cf Wilson's Section) of 
Redlandy near Bristol. By Igbrna B. J , Sollas, B.Sc. 

The plant remains known as Naiadita are found in Rhcetic beds in the Severn 
district below the Avon. Phillips mentions their occurrence at Tewkesbury, 
Westbury-on-Severn, and Bristol. 

These fossils are well known from the description published fifty years ago by 
Buckman. It was Buckraan who chose for them the name Naiadita, because be 
considered them to be mouocotyledoiioiis plants resembling the members of the 
Older Naiadacem. 

Mr. St.'irkie Gardner in 188G re-examined them, and pointed out that the 
markings taken by Buckman as having been left by the rectangular venation of a 
Naias-like leaf were in reality fossilised cell-walls. 

Mr. Gardner concludes tliat the plant is a moss, and probably closely allied to 
the genus Fontinalis. He speaks of a capsule, but of this ho gives no description. 

A slab from the Naiadites bed of Pyll Hill, Briatol, was receutly sent by 
3Ir. AVickes of that town to my father for examination, because it contains bodies 
which wtTo thought to he pos.^ibly gemmules of sponges. On this proving not to 
be the case the specimen was handed over to me. 

The plant, which was delicate, slender, and moss-like in habit, is preserved in a 
more or less fragmentary condition. 1 believe, however, that the parts are suf- 
ficiently connected to show that the sporangia are situated at the bases of the leaves, 
between their upper surfaces and the stem. The stems branch laterally, and a 
sporangium is often to be seen near a j>umt of branching. 

The shapes of the leaves are various, and this has led Buckman to establish 
three distinct species. No doubt there may bo more than one species present, but 
certainly leaves of at least two diflerent shapes are to be seen attached to one and 
the same j)iccc of stem, viz., small obovato leaves and larger ones of an elongate 
elliptical shape. 

The epidermal cell-walls are preserved and their outlines are very clear. The 
cells are long and rectangular, shortening towards the bafcs of the leaves. No 
stomata are to be seen. 
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The capsules are more or less spherical, and measure 0-7o mm. in diameter. 
Those which are broken are seen to contain a granular mass of spores. The more 
perfect capsules have a wall which appears tessellated, as it is composed of small 
quadrate cells. 

Sections of the capsules show that the spores are still connected into tetrads 
by the spore mother cell-walls. The coats of the spores are covered with minute 
bosses. The sporangium wall is at least one cell layer thick. 

Sections of the vegetative parts do not reveal any details of structure, but some 
points may be made out by simply rubbing down on a hone. Long tubes tilled 
up with oxide of iron lying in the axes of the stems are all that is preserved of tho 
internal tissues. Tho tubes may occasionally be found sending a branch to a leaf. 

The nature and position of the sporangia and their contents suggest that 
Naiadiia had affinities with Lycopods rather than with mosses. 

On this account I searched thoroughly for stomata, as structures confirmatory 
of the sporophytic nature of the plant. The result of the search was, as I have 
said, negative, and it is not surprising that this should be the case. The associated 
fossils are freshwater forms, and the habits of the plant point to a submerged 
existence. Mr. Gardner has already appreciated this fact in maintaining the close 
kinship of Naiadita with Fontinalis. The submerged species of Isoetes show thau 
aquatic life in the case of Cryptogams leads to loss of stomata just as in that of 
Phanerogams. 


2 Tlie Injlucnce oj the Winds vpon Climate fhtri'ng Past Epochs : a 
Meteorological Explanation of some Geological Prohlems, By F. W. 
Haumer, F,G.S, 

This paper is in continuation of one read at Dover in 1800, on ^The Meteoro- 
logical Conditions of North-western Europe during the Pliocene and Glacial 
Periods.’ 

Tho irregular distribution of tho isotherms in tho northern hemisphere is 
largely due to the direction of the prevalent winds. In regions where, these are 
constantly varying, as, for example, in Great Britain, the climate varies diurnally, 
one day being often dry or cold, and the next rainy or warm. In others, where 
the wind cliangcs seasonally, one part of the year is rainless and another pluvial. 
Permanent alterations in climate would equally result were the course of the pre- 
valent winds permanently changed. 

The direction of the winds, which must always bo more or loss parallel to the 
isobars, depends on the relative position, and on the form and alignment of areas 
of high and low barometric pressure. The movements of the latter being largely 
interdependent, any important meteorological disturbance, however caused, may 
make its influence felt at a considerable distance from the focus of its origin. 

The winds blow round areas of high and low pressure ; outwards, from tlie 
former, and to the north of the Equator, from left to right : and inwards, towards 
tho latter, from right to left. Hence, in tho northern hemisphere, southerly 
winds prevail to the east of a cyclonic centre, and northerly winds to the west of 
it, the contrast between the temperature of the two being usually in proportion 
to the distance the aerial currents may have travelled from the south and the 
north respectively. Warm and cold winds must therefore necessarily coexist, 
causing differences in climate in countries having th(' same latitude. The winter 
temperature of Hudson’s Bay is, for example, (>0° F. colder than that of Great 
Britain. Similar cliraatal conditions must also have existed during the Pleistocene 
epoch. 

The continental regions of tho northern hemisphere, being at present warmer 
during summer than tho ocean, are cyclonic ; in winter they are colder, and con- 
sequently anticyclonic. Over the great ice-sheets of the Glacial period, however, 
high pressure must have prevailed, more or less, at all seasons, and, generally, tL.) 
meteorological conditions, including tho direction of the prevalent winds, and local 
variations in climate must then have been widely difierent from those of our own 
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times. Oceanic winds, with copious rainfall, may have prevailed in regions now 
arid, and mild winters where they are now excessively severe. Such cases of 
anomalous climate as those of the pluvial conditions of the Sahara, and of Arabia 
and Persia, during the Pleistocene era, may he satisfactorily explained by the changes 
ill the relative positions of cyclonic and an ticy clonic systoms, which were caused by 
the gradual growth and disappearance of the great ice-sheets, as may bo the 
alternate humidity and desiccation of the great basin of Nevada, the former 
existence of the mammoth on the shores of the Polar Sea, &c. 

It is difficult, liowevt'r, to restore hypothetically the meteorological conditions 
of the Pleistocene epoch, on the theory that the maximum glaciation of the eastern 
and western continents was contemporaneous. At present, the influence of the 
Gulf Stream and the south-west winds caused by the Icelandic cyclone carries in 
winter a comparatively warm climate, and low pressures, northwards into the Arctic 
Circle, but no permanent ice-sheet could have existed in Great Britain under such 
circumstances. In the opinion of Professor Jas. Geikie and of Dr. Buchan, the polar 
basin was filled with ice, and therefore permanently anticyclonic, during the Glacial 
epoch. Cyclones and anticyclones in regions more or less contiguous are, however, 
necessarily complementary, in order that the vertical circulation of the atmosphere 
may be maintained. The existence of an enormous polar anticyclone, extending 
southwards over a great portion of Europe and North America, w'ould have 
involved also that of a cyclonic system of corresponding ijnportanco in the North 
^\.tlantic, a region which must have been at all seasons warmer than those covered 
with ice. If Europe and North America were glaciated at the same time, the 
Icelandic cyclone, which now lies (statistically) in winter near to the south-east 
coast of Greenland, would have been forced to the south ; but the further south it 
went, the warmer would have been the southerly winds which blew east of its centre 
towards Great Britain and Western Europe. Conditions similar to those which 
may have prevailed during the Glacial period occurred during the early part of 
18J)9, for information as to which the author desires to acknowledgf3 his indebted- 
ness to Mr. W. N. Shaw, F.R.S., of the Meteorological Office. At that time a 
great low pressur (3 svsteni, which sometimes extended from Europe to America, and 
from Iceland to the Canary Islands, occupied the North Atlantic. Vast volumes of 
cold air were conseauently poured over North America, and VVestern Europe was 
flooded by warm aerial currents from the sub-tropical zone. At the beginning of 
February, temperatures of from -40° F. to — 60° F. were commonly registered in 
difterent parts of North America; while at the same time the thermometer rose 
in London to 66° F., in Liege to 70° F., and in Davos to (52° F., the average 
maximum for that month at tlie latter jdace being 68° F. These coincident varia- 
tions in the temporary climate of the northern hemisphere are directly traceable to 
the same caiist*. 

No meteorological dlfllcultie') arise if wo adopt the hypothesis that glacial and 
interglacial periods alternated in the enstern and western continents. If the ice- 
cap extended from Gveeiilaiid to .Scandinavia, the North Atlantic cyclone would 
ha\e been forced to th(3 hoiilli-w est, to^vards llio Americjiu coast, producing warm 
south-east winds over Labrador ; if, on the contrary, it sti'etchod from Greenland 
to North America, the cyclone would liave been drivt'ii in the direction of J^lurope, 
causing mild weather in the latter, as in the ca.se just given. 

Such a view affords a simpler explanation of the geological facts than those 
usually adopted. Instead of supposing that the climatic changes of tho (ireat Ice 
age, several times recurrent at intervals of a few thousand years only, were due to 
astronomical cause.s, it is here suggested that the climate of the Pleistocene 
epoch being uniformly colder than that of our own era, conditions of comparative 
warmth or cold may have been local, as they now are, affecting the great conti- 
nental areas at different periods, * 

6 . Notes on some Recent Excavations in the Glacial Drift in Bradford, 
By Jas. Monckman, D,Bc, 

The stream that flows through tho Bradford Valley rises on tho hills above 
Thornton and flows in an easterly direction to the centre of the town, where it 
turns at right angles towards the north and falls into the Aire at Shipley* 
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In the lower branch of the valley we find abundance of glacial materials, which 
have been pushed up from the Aire by a branch of the Airedale glacier, and 
among the rocks abundance of limestones. 

In the upper valley we do not find the same state of things; but, instead of the 
limestones, are grits and sandstones, except along a line commencing at Leventhorpe 
Hall (which is about three miles from thts centre of the town), and passing through 
Lidget (Ireen, Grange Estate, Little Horton to Bankfoot, it forms a fairly straight 
line, about three-quarters of a mile south of the Town Hall, at its nearest point. 

llehind Grange Hoad, to tho south, there is an extensive dcqmsit, which has 
been exposed to a depth of twenty-two feet in some places, and excellent oppor- 
tunities afforded of examining tho boulders, among which were found many speci- 
mens of limestones, light-coloured and dark, banded and cherty, also a fair quantity 
of Silurian grits. 

I afterwards found limestone at Hewenden, and Mr. Muff found it near Oxen- 
hope ; there is also an immense deposit at Cowling. 

Thus we find the same kind of deposits along a moderately straight line on the 
south side of tho Aire Valley. 

The presence of the Silurian pebbles appears to indicate that, as there is no 
rock on the south of the Aire from which they could be derived, the Ribblesdale 
ice was forced over into Airedale, and that the moraine fornu'd from tho grits and 
slates of Ingleborougli became the southern one in the Aire Valley. 

The grit boulders to the south of this line are of tho same character as the 
strata forming the hills on that side of the valley, and w’ore probably carried by 
smaller local streams of ice. 


4. On a Glacial * Extra-morainic ’ LaJce occupying the Valley of the 
Bradford Beck, By J. E. Wilson. 

Ill the paper read bv tho late Professor II. Oarvill Lewis before tho Geological 
Section at Manchester in 1887 on tho Extra- morainic Lakes of Central England 
and elsewhere, he pointed out that the Aire glacier was the cause of' three lakes — 
one in the neighbourhood of Skipton, towards Bolton Abbey; one duo to the 
damming up of the Bradford Beck ; and one in the valley of the Worth. The present 
paper is the outcome of an endeavour to verify these observations of Professor 
Lewis. Tho proof of the existence of the Airo glacier and of its extension need 
not detain us further than to point out out that glacial striai occur on both sides 
of the Airo ^’^alley, and are seen about the outlet of the Bradford Beck at Wind- 
lull, aud that boulder clay containing scratched limestones is fre']uent in the Brad- 
ford area. Any glacier in the Aire Valley which exttmded on to the slopes of 
Idle Hill, the northern point of the ridge which bounds the Bradford basin to the 
east, would block up tlie imuitli of the Bradford Valley. This ridge has an altitude 
above the sea at Idle Hill of 750 feet, and gradually d(*creases in lieiglit as far as 
Laisterdyke, afterwards rising again to tho southward. Tiie lowest point of the 
lip of the Bradford basin is marked by the dip through which the Great Northern 
Railway extends out of Bradford at Laisterdyke. In the event of a lilock in the 
valley between Heaton and Idle Hill this would naturally he the outlet of tho 
lake bO produced. The height of the col at Laisterdyke is uhout 5G0 feet above 
the sea. 

It would he very unlikely that one would find in a dihtrict like this, either 
much built over or under cultivation, anything in the way of beaches or t(‘rraces. 
But at several points beds of sand and sandy clay have been obserxed, and these 
occur at levels of about 550 feet. The most striking is a deposit of sand and silt, 
showing extremely good current-bedding, on the hill opposite Leaventhorp Mill, 
towards Allerton, and also in the neighbourhood of the mill itself. The mode 
of its occurrence and its appearance suggest a delta deposit, and it is at exactly 
such an altitude as -Nvould lit with the presence of a lake liaxing an outlet ct 
Laisterdyke. The difficulty occurs, however, that the stream llowing in the valley 
separating the two patches of current-bedded material has a much smaller drainage 
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area than Thornton Beck, of which it is a tributary, and in the Thornton Beck 
Valley similar deposits are very poorly represented. 

To explain this a consideration of the lakes to the westward is necessary. 
Althoii}<h Professor Carvill Lewis only inferred lakes in the Bradford area and in 
the 1 laworth area, there is a valley — that of the Harden Beck — between them, 
which also maintained its lake. The Chellow Dean reservoirs of the Bradford 
Corporation are situated in a deep narrow valley, the rivulet ori<^inally flowing’ 
down it having its rise in a drainage area of only about three-quarters of a mile 
square, an area wholly inadequate to account for the valley. Its upper part is in 
fact a deep notch in the ridge, which would form the outlet of the Ciillingworth 
lake, and is at a height of 7 '20 feet. The presence of this lake would account for 
bods of current-bedded silt at Sandbeds, near Cullingwortli, at exactly this level. 
But in the valley bdow Chellow Dean hardly any traces of delta deposits have 
been observed at the level of Lake Bradford — that is, on the same level as the 
Leaventhorp beds. If, however, the extension of the Aire glacier blocked up the 
notch at Chellow Dean, the outlet of the lake would be at thi'. next lowest col — 
that near Stream Head Farm, 870 feet above the sea. The valley below Stream 
Head Col soon becomes a deep narrow gorge similar in many respects to that at 
Chellow Dean, and it is on either side of iliis valley, when it reaches the level of 
Lake Bradford, that the delta deposit above referred to is found. The prisition of 
this larg(‘ deposit would tlierefore be explained if it is regarded as the result 
of the erosion of tlie valley above bv the water from the.extensive drainage areas 
of the Worth and Harden lieck pouring over the Stream Head Col. The material 
carried down by ine beck and arrested in its coarse on reaching Lake Bradford 
would be deposited just where the Leaventhorp beds occur. Corroborative evi- 
dence of the ])reseiice of a lake at the level of the Stream Head Col is possibly 
provided by the occurrence of current-bedded sand exposed in a gravel pit at 
Hullas Hough l*ark at about the level of the col. 

On the other hand, the absence of delta deposits from the Chellow Dean Beck 
would bo explained if it is c )nsidered that possibly, when tlie extension of the 
glacier was such that the Chellow Dean Col was open, the size of the glacier was 
not siiflicieiit to wholly block the mouth of the Bradford Valli‘y. In this case the 
water would escafio by it.s present outlet, and no lake would exist to arrest tlie 
material brouglit down from the ravine of' Chellow Doan. 

At the period when the tlhellow Doan (/ol was open there would be two lakes 
to the westward, one in the ( hillingworth V.alley, above mentioned, and one in the 
Wcrtli Valiev. The outlet of the latter would be a deep notch at Sugden End, 
near Haworth, at 720 feet ; but as the Stre.am Head Col is at a greater height than 
thi^, tlie two lakes would be merged into one large lake wlien the Chellow Dean 
Col was blocked, so that for this period Brolessor Carvill Lewis’s theory would 
be correct. 


5. A Prelimbiary Note on tho Glaciation of the KcAghley and Bradford 
District. By Albert Jowett, J/.aSc., and Herbert B. Muff. 

1. General View of the Surface Features of the Area. 

The general trend of tlie Aire Valley in this district is from N.W. to S.E. 
Actually, the valley makes a number of roughly rectangular bends, receiving a 
large tributary valley, from the south side, at each southern convexity, viz. : the 
Glusburn Valley at Kildw’ck, the Worth Valley at Keighley, the Harden Valley 
at Bingley, and the Bradford Valley at Shipley. The valleys entering on the 
north bide are much smaller. 

The tributary valleys, of which the Worth Valley and the Bradfoid Valley 
are the largest and most complex, have been excavated in the plateau of Upper 
Carboniferous rocks, of which the Millstone Grit here forms the Pennine water- 
shell. The altitude of the watershed rarely exceeds 1,600 feet; there is a break 
below 1,125 feet west of Haworth, and a broader depression below 900 feet 
between Colne and Kildwick. The ridges between the tributary valleys, on both 
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sides of the main valley, are cut at right angles in many places by notches trend- 
ing from N. W. to S.E. 

2. CJiarncteristics of the Glacial Deposits and Strire. 

Boulder Clay is found in many places throughout the area, and consists of a 
tough blue clay which has a superticial covering of yellow sandy clay of very 
variable thichness. The contained stones are chiefly Carboniferous limestone, 
chert, grit, and sandstone, including gannister, together with shales and iion- 
stone nodules. Occasional pre-Carboniferous grits and slates have been met with. 
The limestone boulders become fewer in number and generally smaller in size 
as we proceed down the main valley, and also as we approach the periphery of 
the area from the main vnlloy. Boulders of the other rocks are al'^o lound to the 
south-east of their solid outcrops. Most of the boulders in the blue clay are 
beautifully moulded and striated. The yellow clay contains fewuT limestones 
than the blue, of which it appears to he simply the weathered crust. 

(jl ravel is often hnind above and at the margin of the boulder clay, and in 
some places passes into current-bedded sands. Occasionally a section is semi 
showing clay, sand, and gravel of all degrees of coarseness in interdigitating 
layers. Sections at th(‘ lower ends of the spiir-cntting notches above mentioned 
have revealed current -bedded sands and gravel'^, <fec., composed of materials similar 
to the rocks exposed in the sides of the gorge above. St rue are most frequently 
preserved on beds of grit which have a coiering of clay ; one set was found on 
gannister similarly preseried. In the ca«e of tlie grit surfaci's, not only are there 
long parallel striat ions on the whole surface, but the larger quartz-pebbles are very 
tiiiely scratched in the same direction. The direction of tlie ice-moveraent was 
deduced from the obsi'rvatiou that surface irregularities wore rounded andsmootln'd 
on the one side, but rough on the other. 

o. 2iladi?num Dvtcni and Direction of M or cm ent of Glacier. 

The floor of the C-ilusburu Valley is covered with boulder clay which is con- 
tinuous with and similar to the drift on the western side of the Peimim* watershed 
described by Mr. IJ. II. Tiddemau. On Cowling Moor, along ridgm ot unstratitied 
gravel, bO feet thick, is seen at an altitude of l,lbO feet O.J). Great masses of a 
hard conglomerate of limestoiK', grit, and shale occur, tlie cementing material of 
which is calcite, evidently deposited from solution liy percolating water. Above 
this ridge, sandy clay with lime.stone and chert, as well as grit, gannister, &c., 
may be traced up under the peat to ft*et, and to a somewhat greater altitude 

to the w'estward. Combe Hill (1,454 feet) was not overrun by the ice, its surlace 
being covered by the angular fragments of the underlying grits, and drift being 
also absent from its southern and south-eastern slo^ies. Un Boulswortli Hill, to 
the south, drift is fmmd up to nearly 1,400 feet. Thus, though the ice stood up 
against these two hills, it did not actually force its way through the gap between 
tlieui. 

Traced eastwards, the altitude of the margin of the drift diniini*'hes, and it 
continues to diminish all do^vn Airedale. It reaches 1,250 feet on Keighley Moor, 
and is traceable round into the Worth Valley above Ponden at 050 feet. On 
Haworth Moor the limit is met aboie Leesliaw lleservoir, and south-west of 
Ijoeming, at just above 1,025 feet. No traces of glaciation occur on O.xenliope 
Moor and Thornton Moor above Denholmo ; but the ice pushed round into the 
Harden Valley, leaving a marginal moraine at Ilalhis Hough Park (000 feet) con- 
sisting of boulder clay, gravel, and sand heaped up in ridges running from N.W. 
to S.Sk The Harden Valley contains boulder clay as far as Beiiliolme ^jtation. 
Olay is also found in the AVilsden Valley and up the face of llarrop Edge to over 
925 feet. Drift around Allertou shows that the ice pushed over Ohellow Dean 
into the Bradford Valley, laying down thick deposits of tough clay, with many 
scratched limestones at llortou Grange, and reacldng up to the summit of the ridge 
separating Airedale and Calderdale at Wibsey Bank Foot. The drift-filled valley 
seen in section near Low Moor Station points to the conclusion that, at the extreme 
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phase, a khe of ice actually stood over the broad depression in the watershed there, 
and smeaitd over the low slope a thin cover of boulder clay which entirely obli- 
terated the pre-existing minor surface features. 

The presence of drift brings the ice-edge far up the slope as we follow the 
watershed round past Howling to Ijii-^terdyke, where the ice laid down in a hollow 
in the solid rock, outside the liradford Valley, a mass of clay 70 feet in thickness. 
The country east of Tyersal is driftless, but the ice passed over the lidge from 
Underclilfe to Wrose Hill, boulder clay occurring on the top of Stonehall Hill, 
Kccleshill, at an altitude of 700 feet, and also all along the eastern slope of the ridge. 
The altitude gradually drops as far as Newlay, where a mass of gravel 30 feet 
thick occurs at 200 fct't O.D., and 75 feet above the level of the river. All the 
pebblt's are rounded, and though limestones are numerous, they are small in size, 
rarely exceeding four inches in diameter. Tliis gravel marks the last detinite trace 
that we have fumd in Airedale of the Airedale ice. 

From similar evidence to that which we have adduced in the case of Airedale, 
wo conclude that there was a glacier in Whaifedale which was confluent with the 
Airedale (ilacier to the N.W., and also to the W.hh of Humbles Moor, leaving 
only its highest ridge uncovered as a * nunatak.^ The limiting altitude of the ice 
on the west is 1,250 feet, sinking gradually to about 1,100 feet on the east. The 
configuration of the country, and the jiresence of a series of drift ridges running 
continuously from Wharfedale on the N.VV. to Airedale on the S.l'h. lead iia to 
believe that the Wharfedale (tlacier pushed in as far ns Cxiiiseley, the onset of the 
Airedale (llacier having been considerably weakened here by its passage over 
Hope Hill and the high ground between Hope Hill and Humbles Moor. The 
outermost of thes(‘ lidges consists largely of gravel containing limestones, and runs 
from Lansliaw I)(‘lves, on llkley Moor, to Ilawksworth. 

Over the districts of (iruiseley, Yeadon, and llorsforth, drift occurs sporadic- 
ally, and Ave have been unable to draw a boundary lint* between the Airedale and 
the Wharfedale ice in this region. 

• The St rue indicate a general ice-movement from the N.A\'. Those which we 
have observed at higher levels are more strictly purallel to this general direction, 
whilst the others more nearly conform with the trend ot the particular part of the 
valley iu which they occur. A greater ficedom of movement would be (‘xpected 
in the upper layers of a glacier than in the lower layers, which iniisL mould them- 
selves to the inequalities of the glacier bed. 

The whole area, within the limits traced out above, displays abundant 
evidences of the characteristic reraain.s of a glacier. From Apperley Ibidge 
iipw'ards the low'er portion of the main valley is full of moraine mounds left behind 
during the retreat of the ice. The best examples are at Tong Hark, near Fsholt ; 
Is'ab \Vood, near ISaltaire ; and liingley. 

4. The Th ird- Glacial Vraimuje. 

Every embayment in the uiigiaciated area— at the edge of tbe ice at its 
greatest extension, and during the vorious phases of retreat — w^ould, by receiving 
the natural diainage, be converted temporarily into a lake. The level of each 
lake would be determined by the height of the ice-barrier and of the watershed 
around the marLdn of the lake. The height of the ice-liarrier becomes gradually 
lower from N.W. to 8.F., and hence we should expect the level of each succeeding 
lake at some particular phase to be lower than that of the lake preceding it to 
the N.W., so long as tbe drainage -water is confined on that side ot tbe main 
-watershed proximal to the ice. 

We .should therefore ex])ect an overflow of the waters of each lake, by tbe 
lowest point in its margin, into the succeeding lake at tbe period of greatest exten- 
sion of the ice and at every other temporary stationary period during the general 
recession. 

The peculiar spur-cutting valleys above mentioned we believe to have been 
tbe overflow-channels of such lakes. Typically, they are flat-bottomed, steep- 
sided grooves passing completely through the watershed, characters indicating 
rapid cutting by considerable volumes of water. They often end quite suddenly 
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on both slopes of the watershed through which they are cut, with no approach to 
base-levelling to the existing streams. They all slope from the west or north-west 
in nn easterly or south-easterly direction, their lower terminatioiifl being often 
marked by level or gently sloping fans of detritus. The altitude of such an 
alluvial flat corresponds with that of the head of a similar valley on tlie next spur 
to the south-east. The very temporary nature of the surface levels of the lakes, 
as attested by tlie rapidity with which tlie gorges were cut, renders the produc- 
tion of beaches similar to those observable in (^len IJoy and neighbourhood very 
unlikely. We have not found any but doubtful examples; llie detection of such 
minor features in a country consisting of nearly horizontal beds of hard sandstone 
and soft shale rau'^t ever be a matter of extreme difliculty. 

A I'st was brought lorvvard of over forty overdow’-cbannels with their altitudes, 
whieli mark tlie successive levels of tlie surface-waters of the lakes. During the 
maxirauru glaciation there wf re six lakes on the south side. Those on the north 
side were only in existence during retreat. 

The authors desire to thank Mr. P. F. Kendall, F.G.S., for much valuable 
advice in connection with the extra-glacial drainage systems. 


6. The Soiircr and Disfrihiition of the far-travelled Boulders of East 
Yorkshire, By J. W. Statiier, F.G.S, 

About ton years ago Mr. G. W. Lamplugh counted and roughly classified the 
larger boulders of Flamhorough Head and other selected localities on the York- 
shire coast. TJie work has been continued by the members of the Hull Geological 
J;?ociety, who have es:imined and tabulated upwards of .3,000 boulders of 12 inches 
and upwards in diameter (the size-limit adopt(*d by Mr. Jjaniplugh). 

But besides the larger boulders attention has been paid to the smaller stones 
of the drift, which have also yielded results of much intt'rest. 

AVith regard to tlie larger boulders (lists of whieh have been published in the 
reports of tne Yorkshire Boulder Coiniuittee and of the British Association 
Committee) it has been sought to discover the proportion of rocks from distant 
sources, after the elimination of the secondary rocks of local derivation. 

The following table, showing the boulders of two selected lucalilies in the 
southern part of the Yorkshire coast and two in the northern part, will serve to 
illustrate the general distribution : — 


— 

Dimling- 

ton 

Nortli 

Fornby 

Whitby 

Saltburii 

Carboniferous sandstones 
limestones 

Basalt (whin-sill) . 
Granite, gneiss, &c. 
Magnesian limestone 

and ■( 

per cent, 

55 

:\2 

13 

lier cent. 

50 

30 j 

11 

per cent. 

70 

21 

1 1 

3 1 

per cent. 

73 

20 

0 

7 



100 

100 1 

100 1 

100 


The investigation shows — (1) The proportion of Carboniferous sandstones and 
limestones increases northward. (2) The wliin-sill increases southward proportion- 
ately though not numerically, probably bearing transport better than (1). (3) The 
magnesian limestone in the form of large boulders disappears southward. (4) The 
granites, gneisses, &c., decrease both proportionately and in numbers nortliward, 
except the Rhap granite and the Cheviot porphyrites, whieh show a rapid 
increase in the same direction. A considerable number of (4) agree with well- 
known rock types of Scandinavia, and these are more plentiful in the south of the 
county and in Lincolnshire than in North Yorkshire. The unknown rock types 
included in the same group agree in this respect with these recognisable Scandi- 
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navian rocks, trhicli bears out Mr. Marker’s suggestion that the rocks not-identified 
are also from Scandinavia. 

The distribution of the Cheviot porphyrites, which occur principally as stones 
and pebbles of smaller dimensions than the boulders of the above table, presents 
some points of peculiar interest. These, besides increasing in numbers towards 
their source, are also more abundant in the upper boulder clays and in the gravels 
at the highest levels than in the low-level drift ; while, on the other hand, the 
Scandinavian rocks, whether as pebbles or boulders, rarely occur at high levels. 
This lends support to Mr. Lamplugh’s supposition that the North Sea ice-shcet 
attained its maximum development and reached farthest inland before the ice 
flowing from the north-west of England had reached this portion of the coast, and 
that the former flow shrank back as the latter gained strength. 


7. On tJiP Glacial Phenomena of the North-east Corner of the 
Yorkshire Wolds. By J. W. Statiier, F.G.S. 

The rapid thinning away of the Drift inland from the Yorkshire coast has long 
been recognised and variously explained. The phenomena along the margin 
where it thus thins away on the high ground are worthy of particular attention. 

North-westward from Speeton, where the drift terminates in a chain of morainic 
mounds, the top of the chalk escarpment is more or less covered with drift as far 
as Hunmanby, where a deep valley, now dry, breaks through the escarpment, and 
drains inward to the central valley of the Wolds. Into the valley at Hunmanby 
the drift penetrates for a considerable distance, in the form of boulder clay on the 
slopes, and gravel containing many foreign stones in the bottom. The boulder 
clay thins out long before we reach the main valley, but the gravel with foreign 
stones intermixed with local material is present in strong force in the bottom of 
the main valley, and it is suggested that a stream draining from the ice has flowed 
from Hunmanby along this course. In the higher parts of the main valley, above 
Weaverthorpe, foreign material is almost absent, except that near the head of the 
valley, near Luton, there is a patch of drift (shown on the Geological Survey map) 
in which are foreign stones, derived chiefly if not wholly from the oolitic rocks, 
quite different from the drift in the lower part of the valley. 

North of Hunmanby, at the sharp angle of the Wolds, the boulder clay again 
rises to the crest of the escarpment in the form of a thin covering which fades out 
gradually westward into a sprinkling of foreign stones in the soil. The stones 
occur abundantly at an altitude of 400 feet above sea level at High Fordon and 
include a large number of Cheviot porphyrites, which here as elsewhere further 
north are most abundant at the highest levels, near the margin of the Drift. 

To explain these phenomena it seems necessary to suppose the existence of an 
ice-sheet occupying the bed of the North Sea, with its margin only slightly over- 
topping the Wolds and not extending far across them. It also appears, as stated 
in a preceding paper, that the ice carrying the Cheviot rocks formed the uppermost 
portion of the sheet. 


8. On the Age of the Raised Beach of Southern Britain as seen in Gower. 

By R. H. Tiddeman, M.A.^ F.G.S., II.M. Geological Survey. 

[Communicated with the permission of the Director-General.] 

Gower has a reputation for its caves with their bone-beds, and for Its raised 
beaches, but to the matter of its Glacial Drifts very little attention has been paid. 

Some of the caves were known to and noted by Dean Buckland.^ The caves 
were long and diligently explored by Colonel Wood of Stout Hall, and the results 
carefully collated by Dr. Falconer.* ** A great number of the bones are exhibited in 
the Swansea Museum. Mr. Starling l^nson, who lived at Swansea, has left an 

* Reliquite Dilwola/nee. 

* Falconer’s Palceontologioal Memoirs, vol. ii. 
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account of Bacon Hole, and Dr. Falconer has incidentally alluded to other caves 
in describing the animal remains. 

These three observers noted the fact that the cave fauna, which included 
Hycenay Elephas antiquus^ and Ehinoccros Jiemiiachu'i^ was lound in bone-beds in 
the shore caverns and rested on or above a cemented shelly conglomerate, which 
was evidently a raised beach, for it formed a tioor across the cave at from 10 to 
30 feet above the level of the present beach. This conglomerate was found to 
contain shells which could not be distinguished from those of the litoral zone on 
the present beach. 

It was recognised that the beach must have been made when the sea was at 
that higher le\el, and that the bones could not have been accumulated until the coast 
had be m raised above the old beach-level. But the further reasoning, which was 
chiefly concerned with the age of the bones, was that, the beach being evidently 
rather recent, the bones must be more recent. Falconer did not appear quite con- 
tent with this, and called in Prestwieh to as.‘«ist in finding out what relation, if 
any, the bone-deposits and raided beach bore to the Glacial deposits. 

Prestwicli appears to have worked from the west along the coast to Bacon 
Hole, but not to the east. He repoited : ' Witn respect to the point I had particu- 
larly in view, viz the relation of the Gower caves to the Boulder Clay, I am as yet 
unable to form a decided opinion. 1 got the Boulder Clay within a mile of the rai'^ed 
beach, but on opposite sides of the Point of Bhos-sili the subject requires further 
and more lengthened inquiry.’ On this Falconer summed up as follows : — 

1. That the Gower caves have probably been filled up with mammalian 
remains since the deposition of the Boulder Clay. 

2. That there are no mammalian remains found elsewhere in the ossiferous 
caves of Britain referable to a fauna of a more ancient geological date. 

It is very singular how near these two eminent men 'were to making a dis- 
covery which they were even looking for. To the east of the rich colony of caves 
between Mincbin Hole and Bacon Hole, at which they were specially woiking, the 
Drift-beds come on in force, and the succession w liich they w ere looking for might 
have been very well seen. 

It is true that the proper succession w^as gradually hammered out by explora- 
tions in other places by the Victoria Cave Exploration Committee, by the late 
Dr. Hicks in the caves of North Wales, and at a later date by tlie llev. C. II. 
Pollen, but their researches and the facts evolved by them recehed a long and 
well-sustained fire of hostile criticism which has ik t long pome to an end. 

The survey of Gower has now established, 1 think 1 may say, incontestably: — 

1. That the raised beach is Pre- or Interglacial. 

2. That the bone-beds wliich rest upon it in the caves are continuous wdtli the 
earlier ‘ head ’ or debris which lies abo\e it along the coast, and which consists of 
limestone fragments. 

3. That Glacial Drift again lies over this. 

4. This in turn is often covered by a later deposit of ‘ bead.’ 

Frequently, immediately above the raised beacli is a de})osit of sand w'hicb is 
probably blown sand. It contains in places land-snails wdiicU are abundant on the 
blown sands of Glamorganshire. It is of a foxy-red colour, and its low'er part is 
often cemented together into calcareous concretions containing little nodules of 
manganese and iron. This sand is interesting in this way, that it is seen in many 
places where sand could not blow nowr. The upheaval of the coast implied by the 
raised beach would necessarily subject a wide fringe of foreshore to the action of 
sun and wind, and the blown sand would result. It is just where w e might reason- 
ably expect it. 

The section is not always complete. Sometimes the Drift is absent, sometimes 
it rests on rock, sometimes one member is absent, sometimes another, but this 
represents the succession in which they always occur when present. It is astonish- 
ing how very regular they are, considering the steep irregularity of the clifta and 
coasts. 
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It will of course be suggested that the Drift may have slipped down from the 
dills above on to the ^ head.’ This hypothesis is fairly negatived by the very 
strong contrast in material between the ‘ head ’ and the overlying Drift. The latter 
is full of rounded stones of Carboniferous sandstone and Old Red pebbles and frag- 
ments, with scarcely a trace of limestone, whilst on the contrary the underlying 
debris contains nothing but fragments of limestone. The change is exceedingly 
sudden, and forbids the possibility of the Drifts resting on the clitfs for long pre- 
viousl}^ and later slipping down on to the d6bris. Scattered boulders would 
certainly have occurred in the debris 

The Drift is evidently the ordinary Glacial Drift of Glamorganshire, such as 
abounds further to the north-east, nor can we doubt that it is about the same age 
as that which sealed up in the Victoria Cave at Hettle. and other caves, the fauna 
which has been so abundant in the caves of Gower, a fauna which if not Pre- 
glacial was ciTtainly Interglacial. 

On the other hand, the discovery of the antiquity of the raised beach, which 
does not appear to have been ev 3 n hinted at, is one which, from the wide range of 
that physical feature, must necossarily be of importance. It will assist in building 
up the relations of late formations to the Glacial Period into a consecutive system 
and establish relations with other successions in lands to which Glacial phenomena 
have not extended. 


9. Report on the Erratic Blocks of the British Isles, 
See Reports, p. 343. 


10. A Ferriferous Horizon in the Iluronian^ Forth of Lake Superior, 
By Professor A. P. Coleman. 

The Iluronian of Ontario has long attracted attention for its geological interest, 
and also because it is much the most important formation in the Province for its 
economic products, most of the mines of gold, copper, nickel, and iron occurring 
in it. There has, however, been much difficulty in correlating the different areas 
mapped as Iluronian, and doubts have been expressed as to their being of the 
same age. The finding, a year ago, of a band of iron-bearing sandstone and 
jasper in the Michipicoton district, north-east of Lake Superior, has thrown fresh 
light on the subject. This band has already been traced sixty miles, and v ery 
similar rocks have been proved to exist at various points for a distance of (500 
miles, practically from one end of the Province to the other. Not far off from 
this band there are very often thick beds of schist conglomerate containing pebbles 
of the ferriferous rock, indicating a profound break between upper and lower 
Iluronian. These two easily recognised horizons occur in practically all the 
Iluronian areas of Ontario, and afford an excellent clue to the stratigraphy. Their 
equivalents are probably found in the Vermilion iron range of Minnesota and the 
Marketle and Penokee ranges in States to the south of Lake Superior, containing 
the most famous iron mines in America. One similar mine has been found at 
Michipicoton, estimated to contain at least 1 5,000, (X^O tons of high-grade hematite ; 
and there are indications of other ore deposits on the same range. The recent 
discoveries promise, therefore, to be of great economic importance, as well as of 
much interest in solving some tangled problems in connection with the oldest 
formation in Canada. 


11. Final Report on the Pleistocene Beds of Canada, 
See Reports, p. 328. 
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12. Glacial NoteR at Rhyd-ddu, Carnarvon. 

By J. K. Dakyns, M.A. 

Terminal Curvature. 

Near Rhyd^ddu glacial stritu are to be seen at the following places, to wit : 
near the railway station, at about 027 feet above the sea, running N. 30^^ W. ; near 
Tthos-clogW’yn slate quarry, at 900 feet, running- N. 50° W. ; and near the path to 
Snowdon at 1,200 feet above sea level, running N. 50° \V. These strioe indicate a 
general motion of ice down the valley of the Garfai in whieli Llyn Cwellyn lies. 

On the west -^ide of Llyn-y-Gader (out of which tlie Garfai flows), not much 
above the level of the lake, there is an old slate quarry in ground sloping gently 
to the north-east, in whh li the planes of slaty cleavage, striking north-ea^t and 
dipping north-west, have the-r weathered edges bent over towards the north-west. 
As this coincides with the direction of ice-tlow indicated by the striae mentioned 
above, it is but natural to suppose that the bending OAer was caused by the ice 
moving towards the north-west. 

But at quarries in the neighbourhood the clea\ age planes have not been bent over ; 
they have not been so affected at the Uhos-cdogwyii quarr}’^, near which stria; 
were oliserved, nor at the Cwin y Jdan quarries ; nor at two other old quarries 
distant only a hundred yards from that exhibiting the curvature, but on higher 
ground. 

It is therefore clear that tlie moving object which bent over the cleavage 
planes must have been confined to the ven/ bottom of the valley. The observed 
phenomenon could not have been cauaed by the glacier, whose stria) are to be seen 
on the rocks up to at least 1,200 feet above sea level. 

Till. 

In some parts of the basin of the I'iver Cohvyn avstratified stony clay exists in 
which the included stones are all Ijing flat In one section tins till is seen to 
consist of three perfectly distinct divisions. It seems to me to hi* obviously of a 
sedimentary origin, let down (after the manner suggested by Mr. Goodchild) as a 
frozen mass of mud, stones, and ice gradually melted. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

The following Papers and Reports were read: — 

1. Bench Formation in the Thlrlmcre RpRcrvoir. 

By II. D. Oldham, Ceoloylcal Survey of India. 

Realer'^ of ISlr. MarrV hook on the SScientific Stiidv of Scenei y ’ will recall the 
contrast drawn hctw’een the irregular and angular tjutlino uf tlu* Thiilmere Lake 
reservoir, due to the submergence of a land buiTace shaped by suhnerial donudatitm, 
as contra.sted with the more gracefully curved outline of the natural lakes, where 
wind, waves, and streains ha^e combined to round off the angiilaiities by W’oaring 
away the prominences and filling up the re-entering angles. Thi-^ reproach seems 
to the author to be somewhat exaggerated, as the shore lines of tlie (Jumberland 
Lakes have only been partially remodelled by wave nelion and delta formation, 
and the original outlines due to simple submergence are still to be seen. However 
this may be, the reproach, such as it is, is in proces.s of lemoval. All along the 
shore of the Thirlmere Lake incipient beach erosion is to be seen, and tow-^ardstlie 
northern end of the lake, where the shores close in and are exposed to the force of 
•the waves driven along the length of the lake by the prevailing southerly vv -nds, 
typical beaches and beach curves are being developed. Lantern slides showing the 
as yet incompleted transition from the irregular outlines produced by submergence 
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to tlie reorular ciil*ves of beach formation were exhibited and attention drawn td 
this interesting opportunity of witnessing the gradual formation and growth of a 
beach. 


2. The Banal {Carhoniferoiis) Conglmierate of Ulhwater and its Mode of 
Origin. By R. D. Oldham, Geological Survey of India. 

On the western shore of Ullswater, near its lower end, a good section has 
recently been exposed of the basal conglomerates, variously ascribed to Old Ked or 
lowermost f carboniferous age. This conglomerate has been considered as ghieial in 
its origin, but docs not appear to the author to present any true glacial character- 
istics. It contains angular and subangular blocks of all sizes, which are not 
scattered indiscriminately, but are arranged with a distinct, though obscure, 
banding. In tlic admixture of blocks of all sizes and the absence of rounded 
boulders, it ditfers trom the known river deposits of temperate cliujes, and more 
clo'^elv resembles the accumulations of debris which result from cloud-bursts than 
any otlu r form of deposit which can be observed in the British Isles at the present 
day. The conglomerate cannot, however, bo reasonably attributed to any such 
local deposits ; its true analogue must be looked for in the dry regions of AVestern 
and Central Asia, where all rainfall ru-shes oil* the bare hills, producing an ellect 
very like that of a cloud-burst in our own climate, and causinir a mixed mass of 
water, silt, and stones to rush down the river channels, which are dry or carry only 
a feeble stream in ordinary times. This mass of material is carried out from the 
hills, and forms a deposit with a gently sloping surface extending for miles into 
the open country. Carried along in this manner the rock fragments do not 
undergo the rounding which they sutler in a more permanent torrent, aud are 
deposited, on the sudden subsidence of the flood, in a mixed mass of fragments of 
all sizes. The sections exposed along the roadside near the foot of Ullswater nut 
only exhibit a rude banding, duo to the action of successive floods, but also show 
patches of current-hedded, tine-grained, gravelly material, representing the action 
of the feebler stream which continued after the passage of the flood. 

The conclusion drawn is that tho conglomerate is . a torrential deposit, formed 
on dry land, near the foot of a range of bills, in a generally dry climate, varied by 
seasonal or periodical bursts of rain. The red colour of the line-grained material 
suggests tropical or sub-tropical conditions, ns the formation of red soils is at the 
present day much more common in tropical than in temperate regions to such a 
degree that it may almost he rcgaided as characteristic of a hot climate. 


3. Report on Photogy'aphs of Geological Interest . — See Rejiorts, p. 350. 


4. Sections at the Alexandra Dock Extension^ Hull. By \V. H. Crofts. 

These works situated immediately to tho oast of the Alexandra Rock, and 
covering about seven acres, necessitated the excavation of earth in situ to a depth 
of about 20 feet over a great part of this area, the trendies being eight or twelve 
feet deeper. The formations exhibited are glacial and post-glacird. 

There is evidence of a basin in chalk corre.sponding with tho valley of the river 
Hull, the top of the chalk on the east side of tho valley being in places higher 
than in the bod of the river. 

The glacial deposits reach from the sea on tlie east up the slope of the Wolds 
on the west : these beds are depressed in the neighbourhood of Hull ; this depres- 
sion is filled in with warp. 

The Humber warp to the extent of upwards of twelve feet covered the whole 
area of the works ; below this over a greater part of this area a peat and clay bed 
exists, varying from one inch to three feet in thickness, resting on glacial beds of« 
a varied character which borings show to be about sixty feet thick, with angular 
chalk and flint gravel between them and the solid chalk. 
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The deepest part of the wall trenches was about forty feet, but the general 
depth was thirty to thirty-four feet below O.D. 

The trench of the eastern wall showed the following section at the south end. 

Ft. In. 


Laminated Warp 12 0 

Shell Bed 0 3 

Silt 1 r> 

Shell Bed 10 

Glacial Gravels 110 

Compact Boulder Clay 3 0 


Towards the north the surface of the Boulder Clay rises, a bed of stoneless red 
clay intrudes in the upper portion of the gravels, a peat bed makes its appearance, 
one of the shell beds disappears, and the toe of a sandy balk is introduced under 
the warp. At the north end of this trench there are tAvo beds of Boulder Clay 
separated by gravels, the red clay having disappeared ; otherwise the section is 
similar to that last described. 

The. shell bed contained Cardium edule, Tellina solidula, Scrobicularia 
piperata, IJtriculus obtusus, Rissoa ulva, Littorina rudis, L. obtusata, Mytilua 
edulia, Pholas Candida, and Nassa incraasata, the latter live being new records 
for this bed. 

The large number of very young specimens and both vahes being often intact 
indicate but a short jouriv'y and beach-like conditions. 

The surface of the clay and piMt bed was level and undisturbed, except that 
the smaller shells of the sliell bed above penetrated into numerous crack-like 
crevices, and seemed to indicate that the clay had been exposed and sun-dried before 
the waters of tho e.stuary formed their shell beach. 

Tlie shell bed underlying the warp and the method of deposition of tlie warp 
appear to suggest that, whether the clay lielow was d(‘])osited undt'r conditions due 
to subsidence, sudden or rapid, or not, a gradual subsidence took place during 
the deposition of the Avarp. 

Ill the clay and peat bed there AA'ere stumps of trees, inuliiding oak ((^iiercus 
pedunculata), with the roots extending several feet into the glacial beds below ; 
a number of perfect cherries (Prunus Padus) Avere found, the quantity and con- 
dition of Avhich may suggest that the trees AA'ere bearing fruit at the tune of the 
first inundation ; a few pieces of charcoal grouped together Aven» also found in this 
bed, but careful search ret'ealed nothing that could be attributed to human agencA . 

Notr. — U pper Shell Bed and top of Clay and Peat Bed, about 1.3 ft. below 
0.1) ; High Water ordinary Spring Tides, about 12 ft. above O.D ; Loaa' Water 
ordinary Spring Tides, about 10 ft. below O.D. 


5, The Jurassic Flora of East Yorkshire. By A. C. Seward, F.R.S. 

The plant-beds exposed in the cliff sections of the Yorkshire coast have 
afforded unusually rich data towards a restoration of the characteristics and cora- 
po.sition of a certain facies of Mesozoic vegetation, llich collections of plants from 
Gristhorpe Bay and other well-known localities are found in the British Museum, 
also in the Museums of Scarborough, Whitby, Cambridge, Oxford, Manchester, 
York, NeAvcastle, Leeds, and elsewhere. The Natural History Museum, Paris, 
contains several important Yorkshire plants, some of Avhich ha\ o been described 
by Brongniart and Saporta. The following species have been recognised from tho 
East Yorkshire area: — 

Marchantites erectus (Leek., ex Bean, MS.); Eiiuisefites colunuiariSf Brongn. ; 
Eqvisetitea Beam (Bunb.) ; Lycopodites falcatus, L. & II. ; CladopMebis denticu- 
lata (Brongn.) ; C. haiburnensis (L. & II.) ; C. lobifolia (Phill.) ; Coniopteris arguta 
(L. &H.); C. hymenophylloides (Brongn.); C. quinqueloba (fhiW.) \ Dictyophyl- 
him ruqommy L. & H.; Klukia exilis (Phill.) ; Laccopteris (Brongn.); 

L. Woodwardi (Leek.) ; Matonidium Goepperti (Ett.) ; Pachyptens lanceolata^ 
Brongn. ; JRuffbrdia Goepperti (Dunk.) ; Sftgenojderis Phillipsi (Brongn.) ; Sphe* 
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nopteris Murrayama (Bronjjn.); <S. Williamsonif Brongn. ; Taniopfens majot%lj. & 
H.; T vit tat a f Brongn. 'y Todites Wit tiammni {Brongn.) \ Anomozamites Nilssoni 
(Phill.); Araucaritea Philliimy Carr; Baiera gmcilisy Biinb.; B. Lindleyana 
('Schimp.); B. Phillipsi, NatL; Beania yracilisy Carr; Brachyphyllum mamillarey 
Brongn.; Cheirolepia setosus (PlnW.) Cnjptomerites dimricatusy Banh.', Cteriis 
falvatayB. & II. ; Czekanowskia Murrayana{L. Sc ll.) y Diooniten Nathorsti, 8p. 
nov. ; Ginkffo diyitata {Brongn.) ; O. w/iifbi'‘7i'i{8j 'Nath.; Nar/eiojysia anylica, sp. 
Dov. ; Nihsonia compta (Pliill.) ; N. ^nediana (Leek., ex Bean, MS.) ; N. tenui- 
werm, Nath.; Otozamites ncumhifiTus (L. & H.); O. Beani (L. h II.); O. Bun’- 
huryanmy7A ^. ; O. Feistmantvliy Zign. ; O. t/raphicus (Leek., ex Bean, ^MS.) ; O. 
obtums (L. & 11.), vff/’. ooliticus’y (PMU.) ; Paywphyllum WUUamsoni 

(Brongn.); Podozamitea lanceolatus (L. Sc II.); Ptiloznmitp.'i ex Bean, 

MS.); Tavitps zftmioides (Luck.); Willianisonia yiyas (L. ..X II.); W. pecten 
(Phill.). 

The EnglisJi flora is compared by the author with lihaitic, Jurassic, and Weal- 
don floras ot other regions ; a comparison is made also between the fossil flora and 
the vegetation of the present day. 


G. Note on the Age of the English Wealden Series. 

By G. W. Lamplugh, P\G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey. 

In recent discussions arising from the renewed attempts to define more closely 
the boundary between the .Tiirassic and Cretaceous sy.stenis in Russia, Germany, 
Belgium, and France, and also in North America, constant reference has been made 
to the English Wealdeii deposits as aflbrding a standard of comparison. But 
meanwhile doubt has been thrown, by palaeontologists who have studied certain 
portions of the Wealden flora and fauna, on the hitherto accepted classification of 
these English deposits with the Lower Cretaceous, on the ground that the fossils 
showed strong Jurassic affinities. This opinion has been expre«sed by the late 
Professor O. Ch Marsh in regard to the reptiles, by Dr. A. Smith Woodward in 
regard to the fish, and by A. 0. Seward in regard to the plants. To prevent 
further confusion it is therefore desirable that certain facts which have been over- 
looked in this discussion, though for the most part already published, should be 
restated, since these facts seem sufficient to prove that at any rate the greater 
portion of the English Wealden series must remain as part of th(‘ Lower Cre- 
taceous. 

It has not always boon sufficiently borne in mind that the accumulation of the 
Wealden Series must have required a period of long duration. The sands of the 
Hastings Beds may indeed have been depo.'sited rather rapidly, but the slialy clays 
with layers of shells aud cyprids interstratified ^vith tliese sands indicate slower 
sedimentation, and the great mass of Weald Clay, reaching 1,000 feet in thickness, 
must represent an epoch of great length. Hence, since it i.s universally acknow- 
ledged that the fresh-water conditions did nut set in until the closing stages 
of the Jurassic peiiod, it seems inevitable from this consideration alone that such 
conditions persisted into I.iOwer Cretaceous times. 

Again, nearly all the * Wealden * fossils in which Jurassic affinities have been 
observed have been obtained from the lower part of the Wealden series {i.e. from 
the Hastintrs Beds), and very little is known respecting the corresponding fossils 
from the Weald Olay which probably represents the major portion of the Wealden 
period. 

Moreover, the argument from the Jurassic affinities of the land and fre.sh-water 
fossils alone inspires no confidence, since if wo eliminate the Lower Wealden 
fossils from the Lower (Cretaceous lists our knowledge is practically limited to 
the marine life of this period ; and it may be legitimately asked whether the land 
and fresh-water fossils of the Plastings Beds are not, after all, of the character 
proper to the lowermost part of the Cretaceous, wherein a close relationship to 
the immediately preceding period seems quite appropriate. 

ii is from the stratigraphical evidence, however, that the Lower Cretaceous 
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age of at least the greater portion of the English Wealden Series can be most 
satisfactorily established, by its relation to the marine sequence which must form 
the ultimate basis of the classification. The marine beds directly overlying the 
Weald Clay in the south of England represent only the latest stage (Aptien) 
of the Lower Cretaceous period ; and although there is a sharp line of demarca- 
tion at their base, this seems to denote a rapid change of conditions and not a 
lengthy time-interval, since the incoming of marine or brackish-water shells near 
the top of the Wealden strata in Dorset, Hampshire, and Surrey, foreshadowing 
the termination of the fresh-water episode, indicates that the series is practically 
complete, and has undergone little if any erosion in these parts before the deposition 
of the overlying marine strata. Ruch erosion may, however, have taken place 
locally towards the easterly and westerly terminations of the basin of deposition, 
where the topmost beds of the Wealden Series are not found. 

In the Speeton Clay, where the Lower Cretaceous marine sequence is fully 
represented, the equivalents of the Lower Greensand and Atherfield Clay of the 
south of England are comprised within a relatively narrow compass in the 
sparingly fossiliferous upper part of the sequence ; ^ and tberelbre by far the greater 
portion of the Lower Cretaceous period, if represented at all in the south of 
England, must be represented in the Wealden Series. The portion of the Speeton 
Clay unrepresented by marine sediments in the south includes the lower part of 
the Zone of Ihdemnites hrumvict^nsisy and the whole of the Zone of Bel. jaculum^ 
both undoubtedly Lower Crc'taceous {Ban'emieuy Ilnuterivierif and Valanginieii)^ 
together with the whole of the Zone of Bel. later alinf the fauna of which shows 
Jurassic alfinities. F urthermore, in tracing this marine series southward from York- 
shire through Lincolnshire into Norfolk, the author has found that in the latter 
county the lower zones are apparently absent, and the remaining portion, represent- 
ing probably the lower part of the Zone of Bel. brujisvkemi^t is characterised by 
the presence among the marine fossils of plant remains, chiefly fragments of a 
Wealden fern, Weichselia {Mantelli^), and by other indications of fluviatile influ- 
ence, suggesting the beginning of a lateral change into Wealden conditions.- 

With the well-recognised gradual development of fresh-water conditions in 
the Purbeck beds of the Wealden area towards the close of the Jurassic period, 
and indications of the reversal of this process in the top of the Weald'Clay during 
the later stages of the Lower Cretaceous, and with evidence for a lateral passage of 
part of the Lower Cretaceous marine sediments of the North of England into 
estuarine deposits further south, there seems every reason to believe that in the 
fresh-water or estuarine strata of the English Wealden the whole of the time- 
interval between the Portlandian and Aptien stages is represented, and that it 
would bo equally erroneous to clas.sify the series entirely with tlio Jurassic 
system and entirely with the Cretaceous, if the hitherto recognised boundary of these 
systems in the marine deposits of other areas is to be maintained. 

'fhe deposits classed as Wealden in Belgium, ( rermany, and France appear to 
be much more restricted in vertical range than the English series, and to represent 
ditlerent parts of the period in dillerent places, but nowhere to imply the same 
long continuance of fresh-water conditions in a single area. 

‘ Sec Suvinuirif of Progress of the Geological Surreg for 1807, p. 120. 

- See Survey Mem. ISoivlers of the Wash (shoot GO 6 S) , pp. 2U2o. 


7. Report on the Irish Elk Remains in the Isle of Man, 
See Reports, p. 340. 
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Section D. — ZOOLOGY. 

Pbebident or the Section— -Rambat H. Traquaib, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S, 


THUnSDAT, SEPTEMBER G. 

The Prcsiclont deliverc'd the following’ Address : — 

In opening to-day the sittings of the Zoological Section, I must first express my 
sense of the honour which has been conferred on me in having been chosen as 
your President on this occasion, and I may add that I feel it not only as an 
honour to myself personally hut also as a compliment to the field of investigation 
in which the greater part of my own original work has been done. It is a wel- 
come recognition of the doctrine, which I, and much more important men indeed 
than I, have always maintained, namely, that Palaeontology, however valuable, 
nay, indispensable, its bearings on Geology may be, is in its own essence a part of 
Riology, and that its facts and its teachings must not be overlooked by those who 
would pursue the study of Organic Morphology on a truly comprehensive and 
scientific basivS. As I have asked on a previous occasion, ‘ Roes an animal cease 
to bo an animal because it is preserved in stone iiLstead of spirits ? Is a skeleton 
any the less a skeleton because it has been excavated from the rock, instead of 
prepared in a macerating trough ? " And I may now add —Do animals, because 
they have been extinct for it may be millions of years, thereby give up their place 
in the great chain of organic being, or do they cease to he of any importance to 
the evolutionist because their soft tisbues, now no longer existing, cannot bo 
imbedded in parafiine and cut with a Cambridge microtome? 

These are thesis which I think no one denies theoretically ; hut what of the 
practical application of the rule ? For though cordially thanking my biological 
brethren for the honour they have done me in placing me in this chair to-day, I 
must ask them not to be offended if I say that in times past I have a few things 
against some of them at least. I refer first to the apathy concerning palaeonto- 
logical work, more especially where fishes are concerned, which one frequently 
meets with in the writings of biologists, as seen in the setting up of classifications 
and theories and the erection of genealogical trees without any, or with at least 
inadequate, enquiry as to whether such theories or trees are corroborated by the 
record of the rocks. But more vexatious still are the offhand proceedings of some 
Tjiologists who, when they wish to complete their generalisations on the structure 
of a living organism, or group of organisms, by allusion to those which in geological 
time have gone before, do not take the trouble to consult the original paleonto- 
logical memoirs or papers, or to make themselves in any way practically 
acquainted with the subject, but derive their knowledge at second or third hand 
from some text-book or similar work, which may not in every case be exactly up 
to date on the matters in question. Nay, more than this, I think I have seen the 
authors of such text-books or treatises credited with facts and illustrations which 
were due to the labours of hard-working palaeontologists years before. 
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1^\it a better time, I am convinced, is not far off, when the unity of all biolojrical 
science will be recognised not merely theoretically but also practically by workers 
in every one of its branches. 

Of one thing I must however warn those who have hitherto devoted tlieir 
time exclusively to the investigation of things recent, namely, that a special 
training is necessary for the correct interpretation of fossil ivniain*?, especially 
those of the lower Veitebrata and many groups of Invertebrala. So it comes that 
what looks to the uninitiated eye a mere confused mass of broken bones or plates 
may to the trained observer afford a flood of valuable light on questions of struc- 
ture previously undetermined. VVe mu«t take into account the condition of the 
fossil us regards mineralisation and cru>hing; we must learn to recognise how 
the various bones may be dislocated, scattered, or shoved over each other, and to 
distinguish true sutures from mere fractures. We must carefully correlate the 
positive results obtained from one specimen with those afforded by otliers, and in 
this way it happens that to make a successful restoration of the exo- or eiido- 
skeleton of a fossil fish or rt‘ptile may requiie ^ears of })atient research. But the 
thought sometimes does come up in my mind, that some people imagine that 
fossils, such as lishe!?, occur iu the rocks all restored and ready, so that the author 
of such a restoration has no more scientific credit in his work than if he were an 
ordinary draughtsman drawing a perch or a trout for an illustrated book ! But 
the student of fossil remains must learn not only to se(‘ vvh.it does exist in the 
specimen lie exaininoa, but also to refrain from seeing things wliidi are not there 
— to know what he does not see as w’ell as what he does see. Fur many grave 
errors have arisen from want of this necessary training, as for instance where 
the under surface of a fish's head has been described as th(» upper, or where 
markings of a purely petrological character have been supposed to indicate actual 
structures of the greatest morphological importance. Or we may find the most 
wonderful details described, which mat/ indeed have existed, but for which the 
actual evidence is only the fertile imagination of tHe winter. 

From this it will be apparent that though Paheontology is Biology and 
Biology includes Paheontology, yet as regard original reseaich a division of 
labour is in most casns necessary. For though palieontological inv'esligations are 
ahsoliitelv impossible without an adequate linovvledgo of lecent zoology, yet tho 
nature of the remains wdth which the palieontologist bus to deal renders tlieir 
interpretation a ta&kof so difb'reut a ch.iracter from that allotted to the investiga- 
tion of the structure and development of recent forms that he will scarcely hav e. 
time for the successful carrying out of a second line of research. Conversely, the 
same holds regarding tho sphere of work of the recent hiologi'^t. 

Now those last remarks of mine may perhaps tend to confirm an idea which I 
have at least been told is prevalent iu the minds of recent biologists, namely, 
that the results of Palaeontology are so uncertain, so doubtfal, and so imperfect, 
that they are scarcely worthy of serious attention being paid to them. And the 
best answer 1 can make to such an opinion, if it really does exist, is to try to 
place before you some evidence that I’aUeontology is not mere fossil shell hunting, 
or the making up of long lists of names to help the geologists to settle their 
stratigraphical horizons, but may present us with abundance of matter of genuine 
biological interest. 

Since the days of Darwin, there is one subject which more than all otliers 
engrosses the attention of scientific biologists. I mean the question of Evolution, 
or the Doctrine of Descent. Time w^as when controversies raged round the v erv 
idea of Evolution, and when men of science w'ere divided among themselves as to 
whether the doctrine to which Darwin's theory of Natural Selection gave so 
mighty an impetus was or was not to be accepted. Times have however changed, 
and I hardly think that we should now find a single true scientific worker who 
continues to hold on by the old special creation idea. Philosophic zoologists now 
busy themselves either with amassing morphological evidences of Descent or with 
the discussion of various theories as to the factors by which organic evolution haa 
been brought about — whether Natural Selection has been the all-sufficient cause or 
not, whether acquired peculiarities are transmissible, and so on, 

1900 . 3 D 
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Vrom the natufe of things it is clear that the voice of the palseontologist can 
only be heard on the morphohipfical aspect of the question, but to many of us, 
including myself, the morphological argument is so convincing that we believe 
that (‘ven if the Darwinian theory were proved to-morrow to be utterly baseless, 
the Doctrine of Descent would not be in the slightest degree affected, but would 
continue to have as firm a hold on our minds as before. 

Now as Palaeontology takes us hack, far back, into the life of flie past, it 
might be reasonably expected that it would throw great light on the descent of 
iinitnals, but the amount of its evidence is necessarily’- much dimiiiislied by two 
unfortunate circumstances. First, the terrible imperfection ot the geological 
record, a fact so ob\ioiis to any one having any acquaintance with Geology that 
it need not he discu^s.sed here ; and secondly, the circumstance that save in very 
exceptionul cases only the hard parts of animal.s are preserved, and those too often 
ill ail extremely fragmentary and disjointed condition. Put though we cannot 
ex])ect that the paleontological record will ever be anything more than fragmen- 
tary, yet the constant occurrence of new and important discoveries leads us to 
entertain the hope that, in course of time, more and more of its pages will become 
disclosed to us. 

Incomplete, however, as our know-ledge of Evolution as derived from 
Palieontology mint be, that is no reason why we should not appraise it at its 
proper vfilue, and now and again stop for a moment to take stock of the material 
which has accumulated. 

You are all already acquainted with the telling evidence in favour of Evolution 
furnished by the well-known series of Mammalian limbs, as well as of teetli, in 
which the progress, in the course of time, from the more general to the more 
.special is so obvious that I cannot conceive of any unprejudiced person shutting 
his eyes to the inft'rence that Descent wdth modification is the reason of these 
things being so. Suppose, then, that on thi.s occasion we take up the paUronto- 
logical e\idence of Ih'.scent in the case of ff.shes. 'J’liis I do the more leadily 
liecausp wliut original work 1 have been able to do has lain principally in the 
directum (»f fossil ichthyology ; and again, because it does seem to me that it is in 
this department that one has most rea.son to complain of want of interest on the 
part of recent biologksts, even, I may say, of some professed palteontologists 
themselves. 

Dut the subject is really of so great an extent that to exhaust it In the course 
of an address like the present would he simply impossible, so 1 shall in the main 
limit myself to the consideration of Paltcozoic forms, and this more especially see- 
ing that we may hope for a large addition to onr light on the fishes of the more 
rf^ennt geological formations from the fourth volume of the ‘ Catalogue of Fossil 
h'ishes ’ in the Ihitish Museum, which will soon appear from the pen of my friend 
Dr. A. Smith Woodward. 1 need scarcely saj how much liis previous volume has 
conduced to a better knowledge of the Mesozoic forms. 

1 lere I may begin by boldly affirming that I include tlie Marsipohrnnchii a.s 
fishe.<, ill spite of tlie dictum of Cope that no animal eaii he a fish which docs not 
pos-css a lower jaw aiul a shoulder-girdle. AVliy not? The position .Mcems to mo 
to he a merely arbitrary one; and it i.s, to say the least, not impoa.sible that the 
modern J.«amprey8 and Hags may be, as many believe, the degenerate descendants 
of originally gnRtlio.stomatoii8 forms. 

To the origin of the Vertebrata Palmontology gives us no clue, as the fore- 
runner.s of the fishes must have been creatures which, like the lowest Chordata of 
the present day (Urochorda, Ilemichorda, Ceplialocliorda), had no hard parts capable 
of preservation. And though I shall presently refer again to the subject, 1 may 
liere affirm that, so far as 1 can read the record at least, it is impossible to derive 
from Paleontology any support to the view, recently revived, that the ancient 
tishes are in any way related to Crustacean or Merostomatous ancestors. 

What have we then to say concerning the most ancient fishes with which we 
are acquainted ? 

The idea that the minute bodies, known as Conodonts, which occur from the 
Cambrian to the Carboniferous, arc the teeth of fishes and possibly even of ancient 
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Marsipobranchs may now be said to be pfiven up. They are now accepted by the 
most reliable authorities as ai)pertaining to Invertebrata Midi as Aiinelides and 
Gepliyrea. 

More recently, liowever, Rohon ^ has described from the Ijower Silurian of the 
neighbourhood of St. P<‘tersburg' small teeth {^PaIcco(ln<i and Archodus) associated 
with Conodonts, and which seem to be real fish teeth, but not of Stdachians, as is 
shown by the presence of a pulp ca\ ity surrounded by non-^ ascular dentine. It is 
impossible to say anything more of their affinities. 

Obscure and fragmentary fish remain# have been obtained by "Walcot, and 
described by Jaekel, from rocks in Colorado supposed to he of Ijower Silurian or 
()rdo\ ieian ago." But doubts have been thrown on their age, and the fi)s-.il3 them- 
selve-j, -wliich liave, it must bo owned, a very Devonian look about them, are 
so evtremely fragment ary tlmt tlievdo not help us mueh in our present pinpos(‘. 

It is not till we come to the UppiT Silurian rocks that we begin to leel the 
ground secnrely under our feet, though we may be certain, from the degree of 
apeeialisation of the forms which we there find, that fishes lived in the waters of the 
globe for long ages previously 

Characteristic of (he 'Ludlow bone-bed ’ are cei tain minute scales on Avliicb 
I*auder founded the familv Codolepuhe, having a fiat or sculptured crown, below 
which is a constricted ' neck,’ and th(‘ii a ha-^e usually perforated by an aperture 
leading into a central pulp cavity. As these little bodies, looked upon by Agasdz 
as teeth, were shown hv JMcCoy to he scales, and as tliey occurred at Ludlow in 
I^higland and Oesd in Iliissia along ’s\itli small Selachian spines tliey were 

usually considered as appertaining, an ith the latter, to feinall Ceslraciont sharks. 
The gi'iK'ra Tludofht'^, Ca'lolojnn, an<l others were founded on these dermal bodies, 
hut it IS doubtful if anv but the first of these names Nvill stand. 

But the aspect of alfairs was altogethi'r changed by the discovery three years 
ago by tlie officers of the Ceological Siirvev of entire s])pcimen» ot T/ielodic^ in 
the I^pp<‘r Silurian rocks of the South of Scotland, from winch it was evidmit that 
the fish, though somewhat >sluirk-liKe, could hardly be lecKonul .is a true Selachian.'’ 
77/c/or/w.s Tia({,, has a broad Halt mied anterior part coiTi'spnnding to the 

head and forejmt of the body, A«‘ry bluntly rounded in front, and ]>as>,jnir Ixdiind 
into right anti leit angular llap-like piojeclions which are sharply m.irked olffrom 
the narrow tail, AN hich ia furnished ANith a deeply del t heterocercai caudal hn. 
Unless the llap-like lattnal projt'ctioiis art' reprt'sentatlvt's «if pectoraL, no other 
fins are present, neither do AN'^e find any teeth or jaNVs, nor any trace of internal 
skeleton; and it is only a feAv days since Mr. Tait, collector to the (Jeological 
Survey of Scotland, pointed (uit to me in a recently acquired s|pcimeii a light and 
left dark spot at tlie outer margins of tlio liead near the fiont, wliieh spots may 
indicate tlie position of the eyes.’ A preNiously unknown ^f^'nw^fLauarhutj Traq., 
also occurred, ill Nvliich the creature had the very same form, but instead of having 
the skill clothed with small shagreen-like scales, possessed, in their place, minute 
sharp conical Iiollow s])ines, without base and open below. What we are to think 
of those two ancient forms, apparently so primitive, and yet undoubtedly also to a 
great extent specialised, avc shall presently discuss. 

Let us now for a moment look at the genus Dropa?irf'^pis, Scbluter, from the 
Low'er DcAmnian of (TiniiiKlen in Western Germany.’ We liave here a strange 


’ * Ueber untcroilurisclie Flschc,’ Mllangcs Gvol. ci PaUont. vol. i. (St, rcter''biirg, 
18S9), pp. l)-l 1. 

* BuUetin Qeol. iSoc. America, vol. iii. 18P2, pp. lod-lTl. 

* ]?. ir. Traquair, ‘ Report on Fossil Fishes collected 113 ^ the Geological Survey in 
the Silurian Rocks of tin* South of Scotland,’ Tra)f'i. Pag. tSoc. JJdm , vol xx\i\. 
1890, pp. S27-8fil. A specimen of TJielodua had, howcvi'V, been found by Mr. James 
Young, of Leamahagovv, before the Geological Survey came on the .scene. 

■* I am indebted to Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Director-Goni'ral of the Geological 
Survey, for permission to make use of this and other facts tlisclosed by Mr. 'luit s 
work in the Lesmahagovv Siliiilans during the present siminier. 

* R. H. Traquair, GcoU Mag.^ April 1900. 
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creature wliose shape entirely reminds us of that of Thelodus, liaving the same flat 
broad anterior part, bluntly rounded in front, and angulated behind, to which is 
appended a narrow tail ending in a heterocercal caudal iiii, which is, liowever, 
scarcely bilobate. But here the dermal covering, instead of consisting of separate 
scales or spinelets, shows a close carapace of hard bony plates, of which two are 
especially large and prominent — the median dorsal and the median ventral — other 
large ones being placed around the margins, while the intervening space is occupied 
by a mosaic of small polygonal pieces. The position of the mouth, a transverse 
slit, is seen just at the anterior marginf it is bounded behind by a median mental 
or chin-plate, hut no jaws properly so called are visible, nor are there any teeth. 
Then on each margin near the front of the head is a small round pit , exactly in the 
position of the dark spot seen in some examples of Thelodus, which, if not an orbit, 
must indicate the position of some organ of sense. Again, the tail is covered with 
scales after the manner of a ‘ ganoid * fish, being rhombic on the sides, but assum- 
ing the form of long deeply imbricating fulcra on the dorsal and ventral margins. 
The position of the branchial opening, or openings, has not yet been definitely 
ascertained. 

All these plates are closely covered with stellate tubercles, and we cannot 
escape from the conclusion that they are formed by the fusion of small shagreen 
hodins like those of Thelodus, and united to bony matter developed in a deeper 
layer of tlie skin. 

If the angular lateral flaps of Thelodus represent pectoral fins, then wc should 
have the exceedingly strange phen(»menon of such structures becoming functionally 
useless by enclosure in hard unyielding plates, though still influencing the general 
outline of the fish. Be that as it may, can we doubt that in hrepanaspis we have 
a form derived by specialisation from a Coelolepid ancestor ? 

This Drepanaspis throws likewise a much-desired light on the fragmentary 
Devonian remains known since Agassiz’s time as Psanmosteus. These consist of 
large plates and fragments of plates, composed of vaso-dentine, and sculptured 
externally by minute closely set stellate tubercles, exactly resembling the scales of 
some species of Thelodus. These tubercles are also frequently arranged in small 
polygonal areas, reminding us exactly of the small polygonal plates of Drepanaspis, 
and, like them, often having a specially large tubercle in the centre. That Psam- 
mosteiis had an ancestry similar to that of Drepanaspis can also hardly bo 
doubted. 

Finally, in the well-known Pteraspis of the Upper Silurian and Lower Devonian 
formations we have a creature which also has the head and anterior part of the 
body enveloped in a carapace, to which a tail covered with rhombic scales is 
appended behind, and, though the caudal tin has never been properly seen, such 
remains of it as have occurred distinctly indicate that it was heterocercal in its 
contour. The plates of the carapace have a striking resemblance in general 
arrangement to those of Prepanas^ns, though the small polygonal pieces have 
disappeared, and there is a prominent pointed rostrum in front of the mouth ; and 
it is to be noted that the small round apertures usually supposed to be orbits are 
in a position quite analogous to that of the sensory pits in Prepanaspis. The 
plates of the carapace of Pteraspis are not, however, tuberculated, but orna- 
mented by fine close parallel ridges, the microscopic structure of which, along with 
their frecjiumt lateral crenulation, leaves no doubt in our minds that they have 
been formed by the running together in lines of Thelodus-YiVQ shagreen grains. 
An aperture supposed to be branchial is seen on the plate forming the posterior 
angle of the carapace on each side. 

Until these recent discoveries concerning the Coclolopidao and DrepanaspidiO, 
Pteraspis auiy its Cyaihaspis and constituted the only family 

included in the order Ileterostraci of the sub-class Ostracodermi, distinguished, as 
shown by Lankester, by the absence of bone lacuiite in the microscopic structure 
of their plates. It is now, however, clear that we can trace them back to an 
ancestral family in which the external dermal armature was still in the generalised 
form of separate shagreen grains or spinelets. 
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But the Ostracodermi are usually made to include two other groups or orders, 
namely the Osteostraci and the Asterolepida.' 

The Osteostraci are distinguished from the Ileterostraci by the possession of 
lacuiino in their hone structure, and by having the eyes in the middle of the head- 
shield instead of at the sides. Ceplmlas^pu^ which occurs from the Upper Silurian 
to the top of the Devonian, is the best known representative of this division. In- 
stead of a carapace, we find a large head-shield of one piece, though its structure 
shows evidence of its having been originally composed of a mosaic of small poly- 
gonal plates, and it is also to be noted th»t the surface is ornamented by small 
tubercles, there frequently being one larger in size in the centre of each polygonal 
area. The posterior-external angles of the shield project backwards in a right and 
left ])oiiitod process or cornu^ scarcely developed in C, MurchUonij internal to 
which, and ahso organically connected with the bead-shield, is a rounded tlap- 
like structure, whieh strongly reminds us of the lateral flaps of the Ccelolepidm. 
The body is cohered with scales, which on tlie sides are high and narrow; 
there is a small dorsal fin, and the caudal, though heterocercal, is not bilobate. 
It is scarcely necessary for mo to add that we find just as little evidence of jaws 
or of teeth as in the case of the Ileterostraci. 

T^ho association of the Ileterostraci and Osteostraci in one sub-class of Ostra- 
codermi has been strongly protested against by l*rofessor Lankester and Dr. O. 
Reis, but here the Scottish Silurian strata come to the rescue with a form which I 
described last year under the name of Ateleaspis iessiellata^ and of which some more 
perfect examples than those at my disposal at that time have recently come to 
light through the labours of Mr. Tait, of the Geological Survey of Scotland. 

Here we have a creature whose general form reminds us strongly of Thelodu^^ 
but whose close aftinity to Ceplialaspis is absolutely plain, were it only on account 
of the indications of orbits on the top of the head. 

The expanded anterior part which here represents the head-shield of Cepha* 
laapis shows not the slightest trace of cornua, hut forms posteriorly a gently 
rounded lobe on each side, clearly suggesting that the cornual flaps of 
Cophalaspis are homologous with and derivable from the lateral expanses in the 
Coelolepidm. This cephalic covering is composed of numerous small polygonal 
plates like tho.se of which the head-shield in CephaJaspis no doubt originally con- 
sisted, and the minute tubercles which cover their outer surfaces also suggest that 
the superficial layer was formed by the fusion of Ooelolcpid scales. The body is 
covered with rhombic scales, sculptured externally with tubercles and wavy trans- 
verse ridges, and arranged in lines having the same general direction as the scutes 
of CephaldspiSf from which we may infer that the latter originated from the fusion 
of scales of similar form. The fins are as in Cephalaspisy there being one small 
dorsal situated tar hack, and a heterocercal caudal, which is triangular in shape, and 
not deeply cleft into upper and lower lobes as in the Ccelolepid®. Finally, the 
scales, on microscopic examination, show well-developed bone lacunae in their 
internal structure. 

That Ateleas^pis belongs to the Osteostraci there is thus not the smallest doubt, 
but its general resemblance to the Coelolepidae in its contour anteriorly led me 
to regard it as an annectent form, and consequently to believe that there is after 
all a genuine genetic connection between the Heterostraci and the Osteostraci. 
And I have not seen reason to depart from that opinion even though Ateleaspis 
turns out to be still closer to Cephalasjns than was apparent in the original 
specimens. 

If this be so, then CephalaspiSf as well as Pteraspis and its allies, is traceable 
to the Ccelolepidie, shark-like creatures in which, as we liaye already seen, the 
dermal covering consists of small shagreen-like scales, or of minute liollow spines, 
and consequently all theories as to the arthropod origin of the Ostracodermi, so 
far as they are founded on the external configuration of the carapace in the more 

* To these I myself recently added a fourth, the Anaspida, for the romarkab'3 
Upper Silurian family of Birkeniidaj, but as these throw up light as yet on the problem 
of Pescent they may at present be onjy mentioned, 
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specialised forms, must fall to the ground. And from the close resemblance of these 
scales of Thelodus to Elasmohrancli shagreen bodies — for forty-five years they had 
been, by most authors, actually referred to the Selachii — I concluded that the 
Ooelolei)idyo owed their origin to some form of primitive P]la&mobranchs. That 
is, however, not in accordance with the view of the late Professor Cope, that the 
Ostracodermi are more related to the Marsipobranchii, and that, from the apparent 
absence of lower jaw, they should be placed along with tho last-named group in a class 
of Agnatha, altogether apart from the fishes proper. And Dr. Smith Woodward, 
who is inclined to favour Pope’s theory, has expressed his view that the similarity 
of the Coelolepid scales to Elasiuobranch shagreen is no proof of an Elasmobranch 
derivation, but that such structures, representing the simplest form of dermal hard 
parts, may have originated independently in far distant groups.^ Knowing what 
we do of tlio occurnmee of strange parallelisms in evolution, it would not be safe 
to deny such a possibility. But as to a Marsipobranch affinity, 1 would point out 
that tile apparent want of lower jaw among the hard parts which nature has pre- 
served for ns is no proof of the absence of a Meckelian cartilage among the soft parts 
which are lost to us for ever ; and also, as Professor Lankester has remarked, that 
there is no evidence what(*ver that any of the creatures classed together asOstraco- 
derini were monorhinal like the Lampreys. The only fossil vertebrate having a 
single median opening, presumably nasal, in the front of the head is Palao- 
whate\or be the true affinities of this little creature, at present the 
subject of so much dispute, I think we may be very sure that it is not an 
Ostracoderm, 

The Devonian ^Antiarcha^ or Asterolepido, of which Tterichthys is the best 
known genus, are also usually placed in the Ostracodermi, with which they agree 
in tho possession of a carapace of bony plates, in the absence of distinct lower jaw 
or teeth, in the non-preservation of internal skeleton, and in having a scaly tail 
furnished with a heterocercal caudal fin, and, as in the ( ’eplialaspidre, also with a 
small dorsal. But they have in addition a pair of singular jointed thoracic limbs, 
evidently organs of progression, which are totally unlike anything in the Osteostraci 
or ill the Ileterostraci, or indeed in any other group of fishes. These limbs are 
covered with bony plates and hollow inside; but though I once fancifully compared 
them in that respect with the limbs of insects, I must protest strongly against this 
expression of mine being quoted in favour of the arthropod theory of the deriva- 
tion of the Vertebrata ! 

Nor do I think that there is any probability in the view published by Simroth 
nine years ago,^ namely, that rterichthys may have been a land animal which used 
its limbs for progression on dry ground, and that the origin of the heterocercal tail 
was the bending up of the extremity of the vertebral axis caused by its being 
dragged behind the creature in the act of walking. That view was promulgated 
before the discovery of the membranous expanse of the caudal fin in this 
genus. 

But though the Asterolepida are apparently related to and inclusible in the 
Ostracodermi, the geological record is silent as to their immediate origin, no inter- 
mediate forms having been found connecting them more closely with either the 
‘Ileterostraci or the Osteostraci. In tho possession of bone lacuna) and of a dorsal 
fin they have a greater resemblance to tho latter, but it may be looked upon as 
certain that they could have had no direct origin from that group. 

As regards tlio Ostracodermi as a sub-class, they become extinct at the end of 
the Devonian epoch, and cannot be credited with any share in tho evolution of the 
fishes of more recent periods, not even if we restore the Coccosteans or Arthrodira 
to their fellowship. To the latter most enigmatical group, which 1 shall still 
coutiniu' to look upon as fislies, I shall make some reference further on. 

C’oming now to say a word regarding the Elasmobranchii, it is plain from the 
fin-spines found in Upper Silurian rocks that they are of very ancient origin, and 
that if we only know them properly they would have a wonderful tale of evolution 

* (Jeol. Mag.^ March 1900. 

‘ Die Eutstehung der Landthiere,’ Leipzig, 1891. 
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to tell. But their internal skeleton is from its nature not calculated for preserva- 
tion, and for the most part we only know those cieaturea from scattered teeth, 
fill-spines, and shagree'i, specjniens showiii}^ either external conligination or 
internal structure being rare, especially in Palmozoic strata. But from what we do 
know, there is no doubt that the ancient sharks w'ere less specialised than those of 
the present day, and that the recent Notidanids still preserve peculiarities which 
were common in the St*lachii of past ages. 

If we ask wliethor the fossil sharks throw any light on tlio disjuited origin of 
the paired limbs, whether from the specialisation ot right and hd’t lateral folds, or 
whether that type of limb called ‘ archipterygium by G‘'genhaur, con'-isting of 
a central jointed axis with pre- and post-axial radial cartilage attache<l, was the 
original form, I fear we got no vorj' definite answer from Klasmobranch paheon- 
tology'. The paired fins of the Upper Devonian shark, ClatJoscIac/ir, as depcribed 
by Bashford Doan, Smith Woodward, and ofher.s, seem to favour the lateral fold 
theory", and (Jope pointed to the right and left series of small intermediate spines 
which in some Lower Devonian Acanthodei {J^arejus and Cli/natif/s) extend 
between the ])eetorals and venirals ns evidence of a former continu )us lat val 
tin. ISo also, if 1 am right in looking on the lateral Haps of the Ckelolepidie 
as fins, the evidence of tlie'O ancient Ostracodeimi would he in the same 
direction. 

But, on the other hand, we have the remarkable group of I*leiiracanthid.'e, 
extending from the Lovv'or Permian hack to the Upper Devonian, in which the 
paired fins are reprosent(‘d by an Uirchiptervgimn’ wliich in the pectoral at least 
18 biserial. 

From thivs hiserial ^ archipterygium ’ in the PloiiracantliidiP, Professor A. 
Fritsch, ten years ago,* derived the triba.sal arrangement of modern sharks, much 
according to the Gegenbaiirian method, effecting, however, a com]»romiso with the 
lateral fold theory by assuming that the Pleuracanth form originated from one, 
consisting of simple parallel rods, like that described in Cladustlavhe. 

In my description of the pectoral fin of the (’arl)onilerou8 Cladodus Niiho7ii 
I have shown that the cartila<rinous structures a]i])arenlly present a uni'-erial 
arch ipterv glum intermediate between the arrangement in IHci/ruLaftt/iu^ nnd that in 
the modern .sharks, but I felt compelled to acknowledge that the ^])ecimen might 
also be interpreted in exactly the oppo.sito way, naiui ly, as an example of a transi- 
tion from the ‘ ptychopterygium ’ of Clctdot^ofache to the Pleuracanth and Dipiioan 
limb. And so in fact this lin of Cladodus is claimed in support of their views by 
both parties in the dispute. 

When we add that Semon emphatically denies that there is any proof for 
considering that the ])ectoral fin of Cladoseinchc is primitive in its type,* and that 
Campbell Brown, in his recent paper on the Mesozoic genus snpjiorts 

Gegenbaur’s theory, it will he seen that Klasmobranch paleontology has not as 
yet uttered any very clear or decided voice on the question as to whether the so- 
called archipterygium is the primary form of paired fin in the fish, or only a 
secondary modilication. We shall now inquire if wo can obtain any more light 
on the 8ul)ject from the Crossopterygii and Dipnoi. 

The (Jrossopterygii are a greup of Teleostoinou.s fishes, characterised externally 
by their jugular plates and lohate paired fins, and represented in the pr(*seiir, day 
only by t lie African genera VobjpfervH and Cidamoichthys,w\\\e\\ together form 
the peculiar family J^olypteridie. The Crossopterygii appear suddenly in the 
middle of the Devonian period, their previous ancestry being unknowni to us. 

Four families^ are known to us in Palaeozoic times — the Osteolepidte, Rhizo- 

’ ‘Fauna der Gaskohlc und der Kalksteinc der Permfovmation Iluhnieiis,’ vol. iii. 
pt. i. (l^raguc, 1890), pp. 44-4.'5. 

" Trans, (real. Soc. (Glasgow), vol. xi. pt. i., 1807, pp. 41-r*0. 

® ‘ Die Entwickelung der paarigen Flosscn dcs Oerato<lus Forstori.’ Jena, 1898. 

* * IJeber das Genus Hyhodus und seine systematischc Stellung,’ Paltrontv 
graphica^ vol. xlvi. 1900. 

* Five^ if we include the singular and still imperfectly known Tarrasiidaj of the 
Lower Carboniferous, 
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dontida), Iloloptychiidae, and Ccnlacanthidfe, but it is only with the first three that 
we have at present to deal. The Osteolepidte and Khizodontidae, wdiich appear 
tojjether in Middle, and die out together in Tipper Palajozoic times, resemble each 
other very closely. In both we have the paired tins, more especially the pectoral, 
obtusely or subacuitely lobate : there are two separate dorsal tins, one anal, and the 
other caudal, which is usually heterocercal, though in some genera it is more or less 
dipbycercal. In both the teeth are conical and have the same complex structure, 
the dentine being towards the base thrown into vertical labyrintliic folds, exactly 
as in the Stegocephalian Ijabyrinthodonts, and this along with the lung-like 
development of the double air-biadder in the recent I’olypteridm has given rise to 
the view that from these forms the Stegocephalia have originated. The nasal 
openings must have been on th(‘ under surface of the snout, as in the Dipnoi. 

Of these two so closely allied families we must conclude that the Osteolepidre 
are the more primitive, as in tliem the scales are acutely rhombic and usually 
covered witli a thick layer of ganoine, while in the Phizodontidcc they are rounded, 
deeply imbricating, and normally devoid of the ganoine layer, which, however, 
occasionally recurs on the scales of Rhizodopsis and the tin-rays of Gyropfifchius. 

'VVhat then of the structure of the paired fins? Fortunately in the Uhizodont 
genera Tristichnjiterns and Rz/<itAenopteron the internal skeleton of the lobe was 
ossified, and what we see clearly exhibited in the pectoral of some specimens is 
striking enough. AVe have a basal piece attached to the shoulder- girdle and 
followed by a median axis of four ossicles placed end to end. The first of the.so 
shows on its postaxial margin a strong projecting process, while to its preaxial 
side, close to its distal extremity, a small radial piece is obliquely articulated, and a 
similar one is joined also to the second and third segments of the axis. The 
arrangement in the ventral fin is essentially similar. 

In fact we liave in the llhizodonl idm a short nniserial ^archipterygium,^ and 
the question is. Has this been formed by the shortening up and degeneration of an 
originally elongated and biserial one, or on the other hand do we find here a 
condition in which the stage last referred to lias not yet been attained P This 
question is inseparable fi om the next, whether the Khizodonts or the Ilolopty- 
chians form the most advanced type. 

Tlie lloloptychiidte resemble the Rhizodontidic extremely closely in their external 
liead-hones, in their rounded, deeply imbricating scales, and in the form and arrange- 
ment of tlieir median fins, Ihit the teeth show a more complex and specialised 
structure than those of the Rhizodontidoe ; the simple vertical vascular tubes formed 
by the repeated folding of the dentine in that family being connected by lateral 
branches around which the dentine tubules are grouped in such a way as to give rise 
in transverse sections to a radiating arborescent appearance ; hence the term ‘ den- 
drodont.' In this respect, then, tlie Iloloptychiidie show an advance on the Rhizo- 
dontidm — what then of th(’ paired fins P While the ventral remains subacutely lohate, 
as in the previous family, the pectoral has now assumed an elongated acutely lobate 
shape, with the fin-rays arranged along the two sides of a centra] scaly axis exactly 
as in the Dipnoi ; and though the internal skeleton has not yet been seen, yet, 
judging by analogy, we cannot escape the belief that it was in the form of a 
complete hiserial ‘ archipterygiuin.’ 

What, then, is the condition of affairs in tlie oldest known Dipnoan P 

Tlie oldest member of this gioup with whose configuration we are acquainted is 
which likewi.«e appears in the middle of the Devonian period simultaneously 
with the Osteolepidue, Rhizodontidje, and Iloloptychiidse. In external form it 
closely resembles a TIoloptychian, having a heterocercal caudal fin, two similarly 

E laced dorsals, one anal, and circular imbricating scales, which, however, 
ave the exposed part covered with smooth ganoine. But now we have the 
ventrals as well as the pectorals acutely lobate in shape, and presumably archi- 
pterygial in structure ; the top of the head is covered witn many small plates, there 
IS no longer a dentigerous maxilla, the skull is autostylic, and the palatopterygoids 
and the mandibular splenial are like those of Ceratodus and bear each a tooth-plate 
with radiating ridges. 

JTow; comparing Dipt er us wifh the recent Ceratodus and Vrotopterus^ the first 
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conclusion we are likely to draw is, that the older Dipnoan is a very specialised 
form, that its hcterocercal tail and separate dorsals and anal are due to specialisa- 
tion from the continuous diphycercal dorso-ano-caudal arranprement in the recent 
forms, that the Iloloptychiidm were developed from it by shortening up of the 
ventral archipterygiura, as well as by the changes in cranial structure, and that 
the Khizodontida) and Osteolepidae are a still more specialised series in which the 
pectoral archipterygium has also shared the fate of the \enlral in becoming 
shortened up and uniserial. 

Five years ago, however, M. Dollo, of the Natural History Museum at 
Brussels, the well-known describer of the fossil reptiles of Bernissart, ])ro posed a 
new view to the effect that the process of evolution had gcme exactly in the 
opposite direction ; ^ and after long consideration of the subject I find it diflleult to 
escape from the conclusion that this view is more in accordance with the facts of 
the case, though, as we shall see, it also has its own difficulties. 

I have already indicated above that we are, on account of the more specialised 
structure of the teeth, justified in considering the lloloptychians, with their 
acutely lobafe pectorals, a lunver type than the Khizodonts, (ivwni though they did 
not survive so long in geological time. What, then, of the question of aiitostyly ? 

We do not know the susponsorium of IloloptychmSf hut that of the Rhizodontidm 
was certainly Iiyostylic, as in the recent Pohjpfern.^. Now as there can be no doubt 
that the autostylic condition of skull is a specialisation on the hyostylic form, as seen 
also in the Chimteroids and in the Amphibia, to suppose that the hyostylic 
( h'ossopterygii were evolved from the autostylic Bipnoi i'^, to say the least, highly 
improbable ; in my own opinion, as well as in that of M. Dollo, it will not stand. 
And if we assume a genetic connection between the two groups it is in accordance 
with all analogy to look on the Dipnoi as the children and not as tlio parents of 
the Orossopterygii. 

M. Dollo aaopts the opinion of Messrs. Balfour and Parker that the apparently 
primitive diphycercal form of tail of the recent Dipnoi is secondary, and caused 
by the abortion of the termination of the vertebral axis as in various ‘ Teleostci,’ 
bo that DO argument can be based on the supposition that it represents the original 
* protocercal ’ or prehoterocorcal stage. Very likely that i^ si>, but it is not of so 
much importance for the prc^ont inquiry, as both in the Osteolepidre und Ilhizodon- 
tidm w’e liud among otherwise closely allied genera some ^^hich are hcterocercal, 
others more or less diphycercal. Diplopterus^ for example, dilfers from Thursins 
only by its diphycercal tail, and in like manner among The Rhizodontidie T’/vV/i- 
c/iopten/s is hcterocercal, Emthenupteron is nearly diphycercal, and there can be no 
doubt that, in spite of this, their caudal fins are perfectly homologous structures. 

But of special interest is the question of the primitive or non-primitive nature 
of the continuity of the median fins in the recent Dipnoi. Like others I was 
inclined to believe it primitive, and that the broken-up condition of these fins in 
Eipterus w^ns a subsequent specialisation, and in fact gave the series V/tanprophuron, 
Scaumenacia, Dipterus macropteritSy and I). Valencmuiesii as illustrating this 
process of dillerentiation.- This view of course draws on the imperfection of the 
geological record in assuming the existence of ancient pre-Dipterian Dipnoi with 
continuous median fins, which have never yet been discovered. Ihit Dollo, using 
the very same series of forms, showed good reason for reading it in exactly the 
opposite direction. 

The series is as follows : — 

1. Eiptorus Valenc%e7mpsii Sedgw. and Murch,, from the Orcadian Old Red, 
and the oldest Dipnoan with w’hose shape we are acquainted, has two dorsal fins 
with short bases, a hoterocercal caudal, and one short-based anal. 

2. IHpterus onacropterus Traq., from a somewhat liigher horizon in the 
Orcadian series, has the base of the second dorsal much c.i te72de(lj the other fins 
remaining as before. 

* ‘ Sur la Phylog6nie dcs Dipneustes,* EuUctin Soc. helge gvol. paUont. 7tydr,y 
vol. ix. 1895. 

’ Ocol, Mag. (3), vol. x. 1893, p. 263, 
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3. In ^'taumenacia curta (Wliiteaves), from the Upper Devonian of Canada, 
the Gist dor&al has advanced considerably towards the head, and its base has now 
become elongated, while the second has become still larger and more extended, 
though still distinct from the caudal posteriorly. 

4. Ill Flianero-ploxirun And(^rhoni Huxley, from the Upper Old Red of Fife- 
shire, the two dorsal lins aie now fused with each other and with the caudal, 
forming a long continuous tin along the dorsal margin, while the tail huvS become 
nearly diphyceroal, with elongation of the base of the lower division of the tin. 
But the anal still remains separate, narrow, and short -based. 

5. In the Carboniferous IJronemus lohativi Ag. the anal is now also absorbed 
in the lower division of the caudal, forming now, likewise on the hmmal aspect, a 
continuous median tin behind the ventrals. There is also a last and feeble remnant 
of a tendency to an upward direction of the extremity of the vertebral axis. 

0. In the recent Cvratudus Fon^tcri Krell't, the tail is diphycercal (secondary 
dipliycercy), the median tins are continuous, the jiectorals and ventrals retain the 
biserial arcliiptervgium, but the cranial roof-bones ha\e become few. 

7. In Protopterui^ ftmipctvns Owen, the body is more eel-like, and the paired 
finshaAe lost the lanceolate leatiike ap}jearance wdiicli they show in Cn'atodus 
and the older Dipnoi. They are like slender filaments in shape, with a fringe on 
one side of minute dermal ra}s ; internally they retain the central jointed axis of 
the • archij)tervgium,’ but according to Wiedersheiiu the radials are gone, except 
it may be one pair at the very base of the filament. 

8. Finally in Lopidosiren pamdoxa Fitz. tlie paired fins are still more reduced, 
having become very bmull and short, with only the axis remaining. 

From this point of view, then, Dipten(s, instead of being the most specialised 
Dipnoau,is the most archaic, and the modern Ceratodut^, Profopferus^ and Lepi- 
dosiren are degenerate forms, and instead of the Crossopterygii being the offspring 
of 2>7Jfc?•^^.^•-like forms, it is exactly the other way, the Dipnoi owing their origin 
to ITolopfychiida?, w’^hich again are a .specialisation on the Khizodontidoe, though 
they did not survive so long as these in geological time. Consequently the 
Ceratodus limb, with its long median segmented axis and biserial arrangement of 
radials, is not an archypterygium in the literal sense of the word, but a deri- 
vative form traceable to the short uiiiserial type iu the Khizodonts. But from 
wliat form of fin that was derived is a question to which palaeontology gives 
us no answer, for the progenit()r.s of the Crossopterygii are as yet unknown to us. 

Plausible and attractive as this theory undoubtedly is, and though it relieves 
the paleontologist from many difliculties which force themselves upon his mind 
if he tries to abide by the belief that the Dipnoan form of limb bad a selachian 
origin, and was in turn handed on by them to the Crossopterygii, yet it is not 
without its own stumbling-blocks. 

First as to the dentition, on which, however, M. Dollo does not seem to put 
much stress, it is impossible to derive Diptorus directh/ from the Holoptychiidne, 
unless it suddenly acquired, as so many of ns have to do as we grow older, a 
new set of teeth. The dendrodont dentition of liolopty china could not in any 
way be transformed into the cteuodont or ceratodont one of Dipferus : both are 
highly specialised conditions, but in diflerent directions. Semon has recently 
shown that the tooth-plates of the r(*cent Ceratodus arise from the concrescence of 
numerous small .<>imple conical teeth, at first separate from each other.' Now 
this stage in the embryo of the recent form represents to some extent the con- 
dition in the UronemidaB of the Carboniferous and Lower Permian, which stand 
quite in the middle of Dollo’s series. 

Again, the idea of the origin of the Dipnoi from the Crossopterygii in the 
manner sketched above cuts oil’ every thought of a genetic connection between 
the biserial archipterygium in them and in the Pleuracanthid®, so that we should 
have to believe that this very peculiar type of limb arose independently in the 
Selachii as a parallel development. It may be asked. Why not ? We may feel 
perfectly assured that the autostylic condition of the skull in the Holocephali 

' ‘ Die Zabnentwickelung des Ceratodus Fortteri' Jena, 1899, 
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arose independently of that in the Dipnoi, as did likewise a certain amount of 
resemblance in their dentition. But those who from embryological grounds 
oppose any notion of the origin of the Dipnoi from ‘ Ganoids ’ iniglit here say, if 
they chose, If so, why should not also the same form of limb have been inde- 
pendently evolved in Crossopterygii P 

Accordingly, while philosophic palaeontology is much indebted to iNI. Dollo for 
his brilliant essay, and though we must agree with him in many things, such as 
that the Crossopterygii were not derived from the Dipnoi, and that the modern 
representatives of the latter group are degenerate forms, yet as to the wimediata 
ancestry of the Dipnoi themselves, and the diphyletic origin of the so-called 
archipterygium, wo had best for the present keep an open mind. 

In his ‘(Catalogue of the Fossil Fishes* in the British Museum (vol. ii. 1801) 
Dr. Smith Woodward, following the suggestion of Newberry in 1875, classified the 
Coccosteans or ‘ Arthrodira ’ as an extremely specialised group of Dipnoi. At first 
I was much takeii with that idea, but after looking more closely into the subject 
I began to doubt it extremely. own opinion at present is that the Coccosteans 
are 'feleostomi belonging to the next order, Actinopterygii ; but Prof. Bashford 
Dean, of New York, will not have them to he even ‘ fishes,’ but places them in a 
distinct class of ^ Arthrognatha,’ wdiicli he places next to the Ostracophori 
( = Ostracodermi), even hinting at a possible union with them, whereby the old 
* Placodermata ’ of McCoy would be reston'd. It will, therefore, be better to leave 
them out of consideration for the present, x^ending a thorough re-examination of 
their structure and afiinities. 

We come then to the great order of Actinopterygii, to whieh a large numbe^ 
of the fishes of later Palieozoic age belong, as well as the great mass of those 
of Mesozoic, Tertiary, and Modern times. Of these wo first take into considera- 
tion the oldest sub-order, namely, the Acipenseroidei or Sturgeon tribe, in which 
the dermal ra^s of the median fins are more numerous than their supporting 
ossicles, while the tail is, in most, completely heterocereal. And tlio oldest family 
of Acipeiiseroids wdth which we are acquainted is that of the Palteouiscidie, 
which, in addition to well-developed cranial and facial bones, has the body 
normally covered with rhombic ganoid scales luruUbedwith peg-and-socket articu- 
lations. Of this family one genus, C/teiro/ejjin^ appears in the same De\ouian strata 
(Orcadian series) with the earliest known Crossopterygii, and of its immediate 
ancestry wo know no more than we do of theirs. Choirolopis is a fully evolved 
palacouiscid, as shown by its oblique siispensorium, wide gape, and other points 
of its structure. In the Lower Carboniferous rocks of ^Scotland, where the family 
attains an enormous development, we find one or two genera, e.y. CanobioSf 
which appear less specialised, as the suspensorium is nearly vertical, and the 
mouth consequently smaller. 

This family endures up to the Purbeck division of the Jurassic formation, and 
in the Carboniferous Cri/phio/epis, the Lower Permian and the Jurassic 

Coccolopis we find the same degeneration of the rhombic scales into those of a 
circular form and imbricating arrangement, which wo lind repeated in other groups 
of ^Ganoids.* In fact, in one Carboniferous genus, riuwerosteoUf the scales 
disappear altogether with the exception of those on the body xirolongatioii in the 
upj)er lobe of the caudul tin, and a lew just behind the shoulder-girdle. 

And in these Palaeozoic times we notice also a side branch of the Palteoniscidoe, 
constituting the family Platysoraidae, in w'hich, while the median tins acquire 
elongated bases, the body becomes shortened up and deep in contour. The scales 
become high and narrow, their internal rib and articular spine coincident with the 
anterior margin ; the suspensorium, too, instead of swinging hack as in the typical 
Palmoniscidui, tends to be directed obliquely forward, while the snout becomes 
simultaneously elongated in front of the nares. 

A most interesting scries of forms can bo set up, beginning with JSunpwtuSf 
wliich, though it has the platysomid head contour and a long-based dorsal, has 
only a slight deepening of the body, and still retains the palajoniscid squamation 
and a short-baseu anal fin. In Mesolepis, which resembles Eurynotua in shape, 
being only slightly deeper, we have now the characteristic platysomid squamation, 
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and the “base of the anal fin is considerably elongated. Platysomus lias a still more 
elongated anal fin, and the body is rhombic ; while in Cheirodus the body is still 
deeper in contour, with peculiar dorsal and ventral peaks, long fringing dorsal and 
anal fins, while the venlrals seem to have disappeared altogether. Ilere also, as in 
the allied genus Chnirodopsis, the separate ryliudro-eonieal teeth characteristic of 
the family are, on the palatal and splenial bones, replaced by dental plates, remind- 
ing us of those of the Dipnoi. Certainly the Platysoraidm seem to me to form a 
raorpliological series telling as strongly in favour of Descent as any other in the 
domain of paleontology.^ 

If we njw return to tlie PalmoiiLscidse we find that they dwindled away in 
numbers in the Jurassic rocks, and finally became extinct at the close of that 
epoch. But already in the Idas (leaving theTriassic Catopteridae out of considera- 
tion for the present) we find that they have sent off another offshoot sufficiently 
distinct to be reckoned as a new and separate family, namely, the Chondrosteidae, 
in which the path of degeneration, in all but the matter of size, seems to have been 
entered on. 

In the genus ChondrostniSy though the palsconiscid typo is clearly traceable 
in the cranial structure, there is marked degeneration as regards the amount of 
ossification, and though the suspensorium is still obliquely directed backward the 
toothless jaws are comparati\ely short, aud the mouth seems now to have become 
tucked in under the snout as in the recent sturgeon. Then the scales have entirely 
disappeared from the skin except on the upiier lobe of the heterocercal caudal fin, 
where they are still found arranged exactly as in the Palieoniscidm. 

Cho 7 \dt' 08 tms in fact conducts us to the recent Acipensoroids — the Poly- 
odontidm (Paddle-fishes) and Acipenseridm (Sturgeons). 

The first of these resembles Chondrosteus in the nakedness of the skin, except 
on the upper lobe of the caudal fin,* the more pahToniscid aspect of the external 
cranial plates, such of them as remain, for they are now still further reduced. But 
in front of the mouth and eyes there is an addition in the form of an enormous 
vertically flattened paddle-shaped snout covered above and below with a large 
number of small ossifications. 

The sturgeons have, however, nearly altogether lost the palfconiseid arrange- 
ment of the cranial roof-bones, wliicb, strange to say, now exhibit an arrangement 
reminding us of that in Dipf^ntSy and the external facial plates are still more 
reduced than even in PoJifodrm ; but we may note a very strong resemblance to 
Chondrostousm the position of the mouth, the edentulous jaws, and tho jugal 
bone, indeed also in the palatal apparatus. 

So the sturgeons and paddle-fishes of the present day would seem to he the 
degenerate, though bulky, descendants of the once extensively developed group of 
PaloDoriiscidoe, e\en as the modern Dipnoi arc degenerated from those of Palteozoic 
times. 

We now notice another apparent offshoot of the Palmoniscidm, namely, the 
family of Catopteridm {Catopterus and Dictyopyge)^ which is limited to rocks of 
Triassic ago. Unfortunately the o«.tpology of the head is not well known, but Dr. 
Smith Woodward’s observations are to the effect that both tlie head and shoulder- 
girdle are of palreoniscoid type. Tho relationship of these small fishes to the 
Palmonisciclai is shown by the general shape, the number and position of the fins, 
the rhombic ganoid scales, and tho close arrangement of the rays of the median 
fins. But tho rays of the dorsal and anal fins are now almost equal in number to 
their supporting ossicles, and tlie tail has become onlj’- abbreviate heterocercal. 
That is to say, the caudal body prolongation no longer proceeds to the termination 
of the upper lobe, which is reduced in size and in the number of its rays. The 

* E. IT. Traquair, ‘ Structure and Affinities of the Platysomidtc,’ Trans. Boy. Soc. 
Min. xxix. 1879. pp. .34.3-391. 

* Colhnge has, however, found rudimentary scales in the skin of the recent 

Poly don folium {Journ. Anat. and Phyn. ix. pp. 486-487), and Cope has described an 
allied Eocene genus. CrossopJwlis, in which minute scales are seen Nat. Acad* 

Sciences, iii. 1886, pp. lGl-163). 
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Catopteridte are obviously an annectent group, as, although from their abbreviate 
heterocercal tail they have usually been placed in the next sub-order, Dr. Smith 
Woodward prefers to look upon them as Chondrostei (i.c. Acipenseroidei).' 
Wherever we place them they express the beginning of a set of changes towards 
a more modern type of fish, which are emphasised in the great series of Lepidos- 
teoid fishes (Protospondyli + -.d^the 08 pondyli of Smith Woodward), being the fishes 
more or less allied to the recent Bony Pike of North America* 

But these changes must have been well advanced before tbo Triassic era, for 
already in the Upper Permian occurs the genus Acentrophoria^^ whoso fellowship 
with SernionotiiSy LeindotuSy and all the rest of tlie series of Mesozoic semi-hetero- 
cercal * Ganoids* is at once obvious. 

If we look at the configuration of «a typical Jurassic member of this series, such 
as Lepidotus or JEuf/naf/ntft, we shall at once see that we are a stage nearer the 
modern osseous fish. Though the scales are bony, rhombic, and ganoid, we are 
struck by the ‘ Teleostean ’-like aspect of the external hones and plates of the 
head, the rays of the dorsal and anal fins are fewer and correspond in their number 
to that of the internal supports or ‘ interspinous ’ bones, while in the caudal wo 
see again the serai-hetorocercal or abbreviate-heterocercal condition we noticed 
above in Catopterm, 

Then if w’o refer to tlie tail of Lfptdosfpm itself we shall observe bow few are 
its rays and how evident it is that we have here to do only with the lower lobe of 
the original palmoniscoid caudal fin For a convincing corroboration of this we liave 
only to look at the tail of the embryo LcpidoAew^ as described and figured by 
Prof. A. Agassiz to see that it in reality ])assed through an Acipcnseroid stage, 
and the last we see of the upper lobe of this tail is in the form of a filament 
which projects from the top of the original lower lobe and then disappears. 

Again, in these Lepidosteid forms we have a repetition of the same tendency 
for the thick rhombic peg-and-socket articulating si*ales to become rounded and 
imbricating as we saw in the Crossopterygii and again in the Paheoniscidm. So, 
for instance, in Catuj’us, which has been shown by Dr. Smith Woodward to 
resemble Eugnathus so closely in structure, tlie scales are deeply overlapping, and 
most of them cycloidal ’ in shape. To such an extent docs tliia go that in the 
recent .<4 whose skeletal structure so clearly shows it to belong t > this group, 
the rounded scales are so thin and flexible that after it was removed from the 
Cliipeoid family, or Herrings, and placed among the GJaiioids,’ it wu'^ considered 
to be the type of a distinct sub-order of ‘Ainioidei.’ Ten a ears ago, however, 
Dr. Beard camo to the conclusion, from anatomical and eiuhryological data, that 
this division could no longer bo maintained, and that the Auiioids in fact 

be united with the Lepidosteids.- Dr. Smith Woodw’^ard has, therefore, in the 
third volume of his catalogue, done well to reduce the ‘Amioidei’to the rank 
of a family, including also the Jiiras.sic genera Liedemus and Mcgalurusy and to 
place this family close to the Eugnatbidm. 

As the Acipeiiseroids dwindled away after the close of the great Palmozoic 
era, and are now scantily represented only by the degenerate paddle-lislies and 
sturgeons, so the Lepidosteid series, nourishing greatly in the Trias and Jura, in th‘ur 
turn declined in the Cretaceous, and in the Tertiary period became about as miicli 
a thing of the past as they are now, the North Anierican Lepidosfetfs and Amia^ 
of which remains of extinct species have also been loiiiid in Iloceno and Miocene 
rocks, only remaining. These two genera can, however, hardly he called ‘ degenerate/ 

But that the fishes which succeeded the Lepidosteids in populating the seas 

* Dr. Smith Woodward also refers the singular Bclonorliyncliid.'c of the Trias to 
the same sub-order on account of the excess of the number of the th’rnial rays of the 
dorsal and anal over that of their supporting ossicles, even although the tail is hero 
abbreviate diphycercal. 

2 ‘The Inter-relationships of the Ichthyopsida,’ Anatomischer A7izei(jcr^ 1890. 
Smith Woodward arrived at the same result in 1893 from the study of the Jurassic 
genera Lepidotus and Eapednis* See iVee, ^ool. Soc. Lond. June 20, 1893, pp. 559- 
565. 
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and rivers of the glohe were evolved from them tliere can he no t*easonahle doubt, 
while it is equally clear that th(‘y branched off at an early period, as already in 
the Trias w’e find the first representatives of the ord«*r of Isospoiidyli, which 
contains our familiar Herrings, Salmonids, Elopids, Scopelids, (fee. For J)r. Smith 
Woodward has not only definitely placed the Jurassic Leptolopida) and Oligo- 
pleiiridm in the Isospoiidyli, but also the Pholidophoridne, which appear in the 
Trias and extend to the Purbeck. And it is of special interest that in the 
Pholidophori the scales are still brilliantly ganoid and mostly retain the peg-and- 
socket articulation, while in the allied Leptolepidm, although they have become 
thin and circular, a layer of ganoine mostly remains. 

With the Isospoiidyli wo now get fairlj'^ among the bony fishes of modern 
tvpe — Teleostei as we used to call them— to which other sub-orders are added in 
Cretaceous and Tertiary times, and which in the present day have assumed an 
overwhelming numerical preponderance over all other lislies. The prevalent form 
of scale among tin se is thin, rounded, deeply imbricating, and with the posterior 
margin either plain (cycloid) or serrated (ctenoid). But that these ^cycloid ’ and 
‘ctenoid’ scales are modifications from the rhombic osseous ‘ganoid’ type we 
cannot doubt after what we have seen. It is indeed strange that the same 
tendency t ) the change of rhombic into circular overlapping scales should have 
occurred independently in more than one group. 

For reasons given at the beginning, and also bocau'se I fear I have already 
exceeded the limit of time usually allotted to such an Address, I must now stop. 

But in conclusion I may allude to a •well-known fiict regarding the tail of 
these modern fishes, the hearing of which on the doctrine of Descent is sutHeiently 
clear and has long been recognised. 

We have seen that the completely heterocercal tail of the f vpical Acipenseroid 
becomes, by abortion of the upper lobe and shorteniiig of* the axis, the semi- 
heterocercal one of the Ijepidosteids, in most of which, however, the -want of 
symmetry is still perceptible externally by a short projection or ‘sinus ’ of scales 
which is directed obliquely upward at the beginning of the top of the tin. In the 
ordinary bony fishes and in some Lepidostei<i8 also the caudal tin becomes like- 
wise sunmetrical, as seen from the outside; generally also hilobate, thoiiirh the 
upper lobe is not that of a Pdheoni«cid or Sturgeon. This condition of tail has 
been long known as ‘ liomocercal.’ But in many such homocercal tails, when we 
dissect aw'ay the skin and soft part.'^, the upward bend of the vertebral axis is 
revealed, and in some, as in the Salmon, the extremity of the vertebral axis is 
continued as a cartilaginoms style among the rays near the upper margin of the tin. 
But there are many others, such, for instance, as the peculiarly specialised group of 
Fleuronectidie or flat fishes, in which the skeleton of the caudal extremity loolm 
quite .symmetrical, hut yet in the embryo the extremity of the notochord is seen 
to have an upward bend, showing that the liomocercal tail is indeed a specialisa- 
tion on the old hcterocercal one. It is strange that though this embryological 
fact was long ago pointed out by Aga.ssiz, and though he noted its great interest in 
connection witli the prevalence of heterocercy among the Paheozoic fishes, yet he 
remained to the end an opponent of evolution. But this is just one of these 
instances in which Phylogeny and Ontogeny mutually illustrate each other. 
Why, otherwise, should the tail of the embryo stickleback or flounder be hctero- 
cercal ? 

Incompletely as I have treated the subject, it cannot but bo acknowledged 
that the paleontology of fi.shes is not le.s.s emphatic in the support of Descent 
than that of any other division of the animal kingdom. But in former days the 
evidence of fo.ssil ichthyology was by some read otherwise. 

It is now a little over forty years since Hugh Miller died: he who was one 
of the first collectors of the fossil fishe.s of the Scottish Old Ked Sandstone, and 
who knew these in some respects better than any man of his time, not excepting 
Agassiz himself. Yet his life was spent in a fierce denunciation of the doctrine 
of evolution, then only in its Lamarckian form, as Darwin had not yet electrified 
the world with his ‘ Origin of Species.' Many a time I wonder greatly what 
Hugh Miller would have thought had he lived a few years longer, so as to have 
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been able to see the remarlcable revolution wliich was wrought by the puhlioation 
of that book. 

The main argument on whicli Miller rested was tlie ‘ Iiigli ’ state of organisa- 
tion of the ancient tishes of the Palneozoic formations, and this was apparently com- 
bined with a contideut assumption of the complereness of tlie geological record. 
As to the first idea, we know of course that evolution means tlie passage from 
the more general to the more .special, and that although as the general result an 
onward advance has taken place, yet specialisation does not always or necessarily 
mean ‘highness’ of organisation in the sense in whicli the term is usually 
employed. As to the idea of the perfection of the geological record, that of 
course is absurd. 

We do not and cannot know the oldest fishes, as they would not have had hard 
parts for preservation, but we inav hope to come to know many more old ones, 
and older ones still, than we do at present. My experience of the subject of fossil 
ichthyology is that it is not likely to become (‘\haiisted in our day. 

We are introduced at a period far back in geological history to certain groups 
of fishes some of which certainly are high in organisation as animals, but yet of 
generalised type, being fishes and jet having the potentiality of higher forms. 
But, because their ancestors are unknown to us, that is no evidence that they did 
not evist, and cannot o\ertlirow the morphological testimony in favour of 
evolution with which the record actually do^s furnish ns. We may therefore 
feel very sure that fishes, or ‘fish-like \ortebrates,’ li\ed long ages before the 
oldest forms with which we are acquainted came into existence. 

The modern type of bony fish, thongli not .so ‘high’ in many anatomical 
points as that of the Selachii, Orossopterygii, Dipnoi, Acipensevoid(*i, and 
Lopidostooidei of the Paljcozoic and Meso/oic eras, is more specialised in the 
direction of the fish proper, and, as already indicated. sp(»cialisati()ii and ‘high- 
ness ’ in the ordinarj’ sense of the word are not necessarily coincident. But ideas 
about these things have un lergone a wonderful change since those pre-Darwinian 
days, and though we sh.ill ne\er ho able fully to imraiel tln‘ prohlems concerning 
the desc(*nt of animals, we sec many things a great deal more clearly now than 
we did then. 


The following Reports wore read 

1. Eej^ort on the Bird Migration in Grrat Britain and Ireland. 
•See Reports, p. 403. 


2. Reim't on the Occiiimtion of a Table at the Zoological Stationy Naples. 
•See Reports, p. 380. 


3. Report on the Occupation of a Table at the Marine Biological Lahora^ 
toryy riymoiUh , — See Reports, p. 399. 


4. Report on the ^ I )idex Animalium .^ — See Reports, p. 392. 


5. Interim Report on the PlanJcton and Physical Conditions of the Rtiglish 
Channel . — See Reports, p. 379. 


6. Tenth Report on the Zoology of the Sandwich Islands. 
See Reports, p. 398. 
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FRIBA7, SEPTEMBER 7* 

The following Papers were read 

1. The Miocene Fauna of Patagonia^ By ProfesSdr W. B. ScoTT. 
2. The Nesting Hahits q/* Ornithorliynchus. ByT>r. Gregg Wilson. 


3. Malaria and Mosquitoes* By Major Bonald Boss. 


4. The Nuclei of Dendrocometes, 

By Professor S. J. Hickson, M.A.^ B.Sc.f FJi.S, 

Plate denied the existence of true ' Nebenherne/ or micronuclei, in Dendro- 
com(‘tos, and Schneider was unable to prove their existence. There can be no 
doubt, however, that sucli bodies do occur, and I have been able by the improved 
methods of preser\ ation and staining to trace all the important stages of their 
mitosis. Maupa.s asserted that in the Suctoria there is only one micronucleus, and 
that it is very small. If this is true of the Suctoria generally, Dendrocometes is 
exceptional, as there is reason for believing that at least two and sometimes three 
or four micronuclei occur, each of which is as large as or larger than the micronuclei 
of Pni'amcccium ccmdatum. During conjugation one micronucleus from each 
individual passes down the connecting bar, and there can bo no doubt that a 
fusion of micronuclei occurs, although the whole series of stages of this process 
has not yet been observed. 

^ The macroniiclei of the conjugating individuals are very much elongated and 
pointed at their extremities. In several cases I have observed that one end of the 
macronucleus of each conjugating individual passes down the connecting bar, and 
in one specimen an actual fusion of the two macronuclei was seen. 

It would be premature to discuss the meaning of this conjugation of the 
macronuclei at present, but there can be no doubt of the bearing of this fact upon 
the prevalent >iew that the conjugation of Infusoria is entirely an affair of 
micronuclei. At the end of conjugation the macronucleus disintegrates, as in the 
(hliata. The now macronucleus, which make.s its appearance during the early 
stages of the disintegration of the old macronucleus, is at first clear, homogeneous, 
and almost devoid of chromatin. The chromatin accumulates in it as the frag- 
ments of the old macronucleus disintegrate. 

The structure of the macronucleus has been very carefully reinvestigated. 
Details of the results will be publisbed later, but it may be stated here that the 
division of the macronucleus during gemmation is purely amitotic. There are no 
centrosomcs and no achromatic spindle. 

In this investigation I have been very materially assisted by Mr, T. J. 
Wadsworth, of the Owens College laboratory. 

The iron haematoxylin method of staining has been principally used, but 
valuable results have also been obtained by a new method of using braziliu with 
iron-alum. 


5. Cyclopia in Osseous Fishes. By James F. Oemmill, M.A.^ M.D. 

In this paper an outline is given of the anatomy of some cyclopean trout 
embryos ; tne conditions present are contrasted with those which are found in 
similar cases among the higiier animals, and their general bearing is briefly discussed. 

Summary of Chief Points relating to Cyclopia in the Trout, 

1. In all the specimens examined distinct olfactory organs and nerves of 
reduced size are present. 
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t)ropgy of tile central cavities of the brain or of the meninges is remarkable 
for its absence. The cerebral lobes are moi’e or less united, but they may attain 
a very fair degree of development. Pineal growths arc present as in the normal 
condition. 

3. Trabecula cranii of full length are present, but they bend downwards so as 
to lie^ below the cyclopcan eye or pair of eyes. They are closely fused together 
anteriorly to form a single median bar, the^ appearance of which suggests that in 
this region they have never been separate. 

4. In some of the specimens examined cyclopia is associated with absence of 
the mouth opening and great shortening of the lower jaw arch. 

In these cases the infundibulum and the whole pituitary body are absent, 
the basal masses of the mid-brain are more or less fused together, the optic nerves 
are rudimentary or absent, and the eyes, though they have a well-developed 
retina and choroid, have no choroidal fissure. The auditory labyrinths and capsules 
on either side as well as the suspenaorial cartilages remain, however, almost as 
widely separate as in the normal condition. 


6, On some Causes of Brain-configuration in the Brain of Selac\ian8% 
By Professor B. Burckhardt. 


7. On the Systematic Value of the Brain in Selachians, 
By Professor B. Burokiiardt. 


8. On some Points in the Life-History of the Littoral Fishes, 

By Professor W. C. McIntosh, F.E.S, 

No group of marine fishes is bettor fitted for the demonstration of the great 
mortality which ensues between the period of the deposition of the eggs and the 
attainment of the adult condition than the littoral fishes, such as the shanny, 
viviparous bleimy, sea-scorpion, lumpsucker (par^iwi), gunnel, fifteeu-spined stickle- 
back, and the five-bearded rockling. The adults, for instance, of the shanny can, 
as a rule, be readily located in the pools between tide-marks on rocky shores. The 
adult female deposits a considerable number of -eggs in small rocky caverns, and 
the pelagic young abound in the tidal pools in August and September. As they 
increase in size they become fewer, not by spreading themselves in the ocean or 
by taking advantage of new sites amongk the rocks, but bv steady diminution 
from the attacks of other predatory forms. One or two adults alone survive in 
each suitable rock-pool. In the group under consideration the conditions of the 
species are various, the majority, however, having demersal eggs, which in the 
case of the gunnel are protected by the parents, and in the fifteen-spined stickle- 
back are sheltered in a nest, whilst the reckling has pelagic eggs, and the vivi- 
parous blenny produces living young fully two inches in length. The result is 
nearly the same in each case, for the adults do not, as a rule, vary much from 
period to period. A comparatively large number of eggs and young are necessary 
to maintain the species, even though in our country there is no systematic capture 
of any of them either for food or pleasure. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 


The following Reports and Papers were read : — 


1. Report on the Physiological Effects of Peptone and its Precursors 
when %ntroduced into the circulation , — S ee Reports, p. 457. 
1900. 3 E 
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2 On a Peptic Zymase in Young Embryos. 

By Marcus Hartog, 

In 189G I communicated to the Association a note in which I referred incident* 
ally to the discovery of a peptic zymase in the embryo of the frog at a stage whj^u 
the macromeres appear as a white plug in the region of the blastopore, in /fehe 
entire embryo of the chick after twenty-four hours, and in the extravasfjuiar 
blastoderm after three days’ incubation.' These observations were made by the 
classic method of killing and coagulating with absolute alcohol, dryiufr and 
powdering, extracting with glycerine, precipitating with absolute alcohf)!^ and 
ascertaining the properties of this precipitate on boiled white of egg and 
boiled blood-fibrin. In successho years 1 obtained only negative results. A 
hint from Professor J. li«ynolds Green gave me the explanation of tl^ese con- 
tradictory results. In 1890 I had the valuable assistance of Mr, j, Butler, 
and was able to carry tlirough each series of experiments continuously j while in 
the three following years they w'eie protracted indefinitely. This spring I was 
able to confirm my original results, changing my methods to avoid delay and con- 
sequent loss of zymase. The objects themselves were killed in chloroform- or 
thymol-water and pounded ; and instead of using other substances for diges- 
tioif I contented myself with the abundant mateiial of the vitelliiie granules 
present in each case within the cell. 

I relied in all oases on tlie ^biuret test’ of Piotrowsky, consisting ;n warming 
the product of digestion (after neutralising, boiling, and filtering to reino^o all acid- 
albumen) with strong caustic alkali and a trace of copper sulphate • the pink 
coloration reveals the presence of albumoses or peptones. On some Secasions the 
chick-blastoderm tests turned yellowish brown as the temperature ' continued to 
rise, and on boiling there was an abundant dark precipitate, indicating tJu» presence of 
a reducing body. A zymase capable of yielding such a })roduct has recently been 
described by Muller, who, however, has only found it active in neutral liquids. 

No trace of any other ferment has been found so far ; it is note^v’orthy that all 
observers are agreed in the n'cognition of a fennent 07ih/ Jq the holozoic 

Protista. 

Frog embryos kept in thymol water in a stoppered jar in the dark_in a closed 
locker — for a month had lost all digestive properties. . 

Two important conclusions appear to follow; — * 

1. In all plants, so far as is known, it has been shown that the leell cannot 

directly utilise the reserves that it eontains, but only the products of tj^ieix. hydro- 
lysis; and this hydrolysis is not a function of the living protoplasm itself, hut of 
tlie zymases it forms, since the process can be reproduced in vitro woi-kii^r -with 
the killed cell or its extract. It would seem almost certain that the same law 
holds good for the animal cell. ^ 

2. These facts explain the apparent exception to the law of divisiJon at the 

doubling of the volume formulated by Herbert Spencer, as I indica^d in my 
note of 1800. A cell that instead of growing by its protoplasm only ac cumulates 
reserve material lias no need to constantly readjust its surface to its volume. 
When, however, the formation of a zymase enables it to utilise its rest 3 rve 8 , and 
its protoplasm gro^vs at the expense of the products of their digestion, the need for 
augmented surface asserts itself, and we get the repeated cell-divisions sc) marked 
in the ^ segmentation’ of the embryo and in other cases of brood -format ion. It 
follows also that two distinct processes have been compounded under th e single 
term of 'anabolism:’ (a) the building up and storage of reserves; (h) fhe 
growth of the protoplasm at the expense of nourishment from withou or the 
digestion of tlm reserves within. From this point of view the segmentatiPon of the 
embryo is certainly an anaholio process of the second category, and no^t mainly 
catabolic, as usually stated. * 
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3 On the Mechanical and Chemical Changes which take place during 
the Incubation of Eggs. By R. Irvine, F.C.S, 

Six hen’s eg^ ‘ -ere hatched in the usual manner. These eg'gs were weighed 
dailj^. The loss oh ight was progressive during the t wenty-one days of hatching, 
ranging from 


in No. 1 
n a 
» 3 


on the first day to a maximum of 


0*.S4 gramme 
0-36 „ 

0*26 „ 


0-60 gramme 

0-56 

0-3G 


on the twenty-first day, the loss being proportional to their size and weight, the 
total loss dining the twenty-one days being 


in No. 1 

M 2 


7 ‘94 grammes 
8-46 „ 

5*61 


when the chicks chipped tlie shelU and br‘gan life on their own account. 

The other three eggs were not fertile, but during the twenty-one days lost 
weight also, on the first day losing 


in No. 4 


0‘23 gramme 

0‘30 

0‘33 


the loss in No. 4 reaching 0*30 gramme on the 21st day 
M »f ^ 47 ,, ,, „ 

„ M 6 „ 0-32 


the totals being 


5-34 grammes 
7'44 „ 

7 38 „ 


The average weight of each of the fertile eggs was 66-93 grammes, falling to 
40-66 grammes on the day before the chicks liberated themselves from tlie shells, 
’rhus the average loss sustained by each egg was 7'38 grammes, or 12-96 per cent ; 
so that the average loss per egg per day was 0 36 per cent. 

As the results from the unfertile eggs were useless for comparison, a fresh 
egg was employed to determine the weight of water and solid matter respectively. 

The egg weighed 38-40 grammes 

The shell and membrane (moist, G 92) 5-80 „ dry) 


The weight of yolk, albumen, and water in egg and membrane 


61-46 grammes of the egg were dried at 101° C., and gave of 


Dry matter 
Moisture . 


13-18 grammes, or per cent. 2.3 617 
38*27 „ „ 74 383 


A newly hatched chick, weighing 40-8 grummes, was dried iu the# same 
manner, and after the moisture had been driven off there was left 


Dry matter 
Moisture . 


10*9 gprammes, or per cent. 26*716 
29-9 „ „ „ 73-285 


100-000 
3 B 2 
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These results are curious and interesting^, for they sedm to show that the 
proportions of water and solid contents are practically the same in the fresh egg 
and in the newly hatched chicken. 

Ultimate analyses were made of the dry matter contained in the fresh egg 
and in the dried chicken. After deducting the weight of the shell and water 
from the total weight of the egg, there remained 13‘21 grammes of dry matter. 
This gave on analysis 


Ash . 

. 0-668 

gramme, or per cent. 

4 30 of dry matter 

Nitrogen . 

. 1-171 

»» »> >1 

8-87 ,. 

Hydrogen . 

. 1-202 

»» »» >» 

910 „ 

Oxygen 

. 2-295 

t> *» 

17-38 „ 

Carbon 

. 7-972 

>» »» »» 

60-36 „ 


13-208 grammes 100 00 per cent. 


The same method of analysis showed the dried chicken to consist of 


Ash . 
Nitrogen . 
Hydrogen . 
Oxygen 
Carbon 


0-676 gramme, or per 


1- 091 
0-892 

2- 261 
6-000 


n 


cent. 


»> 


6-20 of dry matter 


10-00 

8-18 

20-62 

6.5-00 


fy 


99 

If 


10-920 grammes 


100 00 per cent. 


Results. 


Ash was raised by . 
Nitrogen was raised by . 
Hydrogen was lowered by 
Oxygen was raised by 
Carbon was lowered by . 


. 1-90 gramme per cent. 
. 1-13 

. 0-92 
. 3-24 

. 6’35 



The increase of ash in the chicken is obviously duo to lime being absorbed 
from the shell, and combined with phosphorus present in the yolk. 

The increase of nitrogen (equal to 1*13 per cent.) is apparently due to the 
decrease of carbon. This also applies to the increase of oxygen. The decrease of 
carbon (6*35 per cent.) and hydrogen (0-92 per cent.) is due to their oxidation, 
and may be (in part) accounted for as carbonic acid and water passing through 
the shell during incubation. 

Seemingly we have a rearrangement of the elements above named, and the 
fact established that water becomes altered into potential living matter, repre- 
senting the tissues and feathers of the living bird, &:c., whilst the ash is also 
increased by the abstraction of lime from the shell, combined with the phosphorus 
derived from the yolk during the hatching process. 


4. On the Physiological Effect of Local Injury in Nerve. 
By Professor F. Gotcii, F.R.S. 


5. Report on the Comparative Histology of the Suprarenal Capsules. 
See Reports, p. 452. 


6. Report on the Vascular Supply of Secreting Glands. 
See Reports, p. 458. 


7. Report on Electrical Changes in Mammcdiari Nefve 
See Reports, p. 455. 
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8. Report on the Comparative Histology of Cerebral Cor ex. 
See Reports, p, 453. 


9. Report on the MicrO’ohemistry of Cells , — See Reports, p 449. 


10. Observatio7i8 on the Developme^it of the Cetacean Flipper, 
By Professor Joilnson Symington. 


11. The Articulations hetwee^x the Occipital Bone a7id Atlas and 
Axis in the Mammalia, By Professor Johnson Symington. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 . 

The following Papers and Report were read : — 

1. Miiestra parasites, JTro/m. rreliminary Account. 

By R. T. GOntjieu, Af.A., F,R.G,S.^ Magdalen College^ Oxford, 

During the spring of the present year the pre\ ailing westerly winds no doubt 
contributed to the fact that an unusually large number of Phyllirhoe bucephala were 
captured in the Bay of Naples. I examined e\ery specimen 1 could got hold of 
and found tliat of thirty-one individuals of Phylhrlme taken between March 28 
and April 20 nineteen, or more than half, had a Mnestra adhering to them. My 
friend Cavaliere Lo Bianco in the kindest way placed hia store of spirit -preserved 
material at my disposal for examination. Unfortunately the dates ot’ capture 
were not noted, but of forty-three Phyllirhoe every one had or had had a Mnestra 
upon it. 

From this relative abundance of the parasite it follows that the reproductive 
power of the Mnestra must be far and away in excess of that of the Phyllirhoi 
bucephala of the Bay of Naples. Indeed, the fertility of Mnestra must, one would 
think, be greater than is usual even among parasites. It is therefore most remark- 
able tliat hitherto the method of the propagation of JVfneslra should have remained 
undiscovered. We do not know whether it reproduces itself by a sexual or an 
asexual process, by eggs or budding. 

It was in consequence of our ignorance of this point that systematists have not 
been able to assign Mnestra to its proper place in the system of Haeckel — which 
primarily depends upon the place of development of the genital cells in the Medusa. 

I have, however, been fortunate enough to discover other characteristics of the 
Mnestra which will enable us to unhesitatingly affirm that it should be classed 
with the Cladonemidee, a family of the Anthomediisaj. 

The Mnestra is attached to the Phyllirhob by its manubrium, which is com- 
paratively short and serves the xiurpose of obtaining nutriment, apparently by 
sucking the blood of the host. The sha}>eoi the body of the Mnestra \uries greatly. 
The margin of the umbrella is sometimes notched, but this marginal notch is by 
no means so constant in its presence as to justify us in regarding it as Claus ^ 
did, a characteristic of Mnestra. The shape of the Medusa can be well described 
as that of a bun with a large inpushing or ‘dimple ’ in the middle of the exumbral 
surface, from which, in typical cases, four furrows proceed interradially to the 
margin. It is by the intensification of one of these grooves that the notch of 
Claus is often produced. The symmetry of the velum and circular canal is 
generally not much affected by these furrows on the surface of the ex-umbrella. 

The tentacles are four in number. The majority of specimens examined had 
two reduced to mere knobs, and some bad three or even all the tentacles reduced 
to this conditon. It seemed to me that the reduction of the tentacle was a marjc 

» plans, Yerh^ ZqoI, Bot, Wiep, Wt 187Q, 
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of old age. A well-developed tentacle of Mnestra is a compound tentacle of 
undoubted Cladonemid type. The base is swollen and simple, but the distal 
portion is slender and tapering, with a row of small stalked multinucleate club- 
shaped bodies along the entire length of one margin. These bodies contain 
nematocysts, and they are undoubtedly homologous with the stalked clubs 
containing thread cells of many of the Cladonemid genera. 

A further point of resemblance between Mnestra parasites and certain of the 
Cladonemidic is in the fact that there is a circular tract of nematocysts arranged 
round the umbrella margin, close to the circular canal, and from this circular 
tract extend four centripetal tracts along the perradii of the ex-umbrella. These 
perradial tracts usually extend ns far as the exumbral * dimple ’ and sometimes 
continue down into it. 

The gastro-vasculnr system is of the usual type. There are a central stomach, 
four radial canals, and a circular canal. The stomach is of an irregular shape and 
is often provided with irregular diverticula in which corpuscles which originally 
belonged to the blood of the Phyllirhoe may sometimes be seen. The mouth is 
clogged with endoderm cells with intercellular spaces through which the organism 
imbibes its nutriment. 

Among the 100 odd individuals examined a number of varieties and abnormal 
forms were observed. A description of these an well as tho histology of Mnestra 
will shortly be published in the xsaples * Mittheilungen.^ 


2. The Respiration of Aquatic Insects, By Professor L. C. Miall, F.R.S, 


3. The Tracheal System of Simulium : a Problem in Respiration. 
By T. H. Taylor. 


4. The Pharynx of Eristalis. By J. J. Wilkinson. 


5. The Structure and Life History of the Gooseberry Sawjly. 
By N. Walker, 


6. Report on the Coral Reefs of the Indian Region . — See Reports, p. 400, 


7. Contributions to the Anatomy and Systematic Position of the 
Loimargidoi. By Professor R. Burckhahdt. 


8. On the Nestling o/* Rhinochetus. By Professor R. Burckhardt. 


9. The Dentition of the Seal. By R. J. Anderson, M.A., M.D,^ 
Professor of Natural History ^ Galway. 

The dentition of the common seal is generally understood to be in the great majo« 
rity of cpes § I., ^ C., J P.-m., J M. There may be an additional premolar, due to 
the persistence of one of the milk-teeth. The molars are not too much crowded 
in the upper jaw, but more so in the lower. The incisors have standing room, but 
the central of the lower jaw show a disposition to stand back ; the small platform 
on which the latter seem to stand narrows anteriorly, and the sockets are deeply 
sunk in front of this plane. The four incisors of the lower jaw correspond to the 
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inner four of the upper jaw when the teeth are met, and are about the same size as 
these latter, whilst tlie two upper lateral incisors are larf^er than the inner two, hut 
are far removed from the canines both in position and size. The comparison of the 
dentition of the seal with that of the polecat, the firison, and especially the otter, 
is instructive. The badprer may be said to occupy a place between bears and 
weasels, and the upper incisors have carnivor type, formula, and arrangement. In 
the upper set the incisors are not embarrassed, although they stand three abreast 
on each side, as in better marked carnivors. In the badger the intermediates in 
the lower jaw stand back out of range, as in Putorius and Cralictis. In the upper jaw 
of the otter the incisors are in range, hut the second incisors of the lower jaw stand 
back, as if the teeth were crushed up. It is noteworthy that the first premolar of 
the upper jaw in this animal is placed internal to the canine, while the first pre- 
molar of the lower jaw is placed at an interval behind the canine. 

All the molar teeth of the common seal except the first are 'well known to 
have two fangs ; as regards the cusps, the precise arrangement is not generally 
stated. The cusps of the upper molars fit into intervals between the cusps of one 
lower molar or of separate adj«icent molars. The first premolar has a large front 
cusp with a hhoulder (an approach to the formation of a cusp) in front, and a small 
cusp behind. A slight groove passes forwards and inwards, marking ott'an enamelled 
surface internal to the cusps. The second upper premolar has a large central cusp, 
a shoulder in front and to the inner side of this ; and two cusp*?, one immediately 
behind the largt*r and one still farther hack. The third premolar has a shoulder 
in front and internal to a large cusp ; then there arc two smaller cusps in succes- 
sion to this posteriorly. The fourth has a blunter chief cusp, slight irregularities 
on the inner shoulder, and a second cusp, with an attempt at the formation of a 
third cusp still farther back ; this tooth is more like the last molar of the otter 
than the previous teeth are. The molar has a large middle eusp, with a slightly 
smaller one behind it and a small cusp anteriorly. The ^first low’er premolar has 
tbreo cusps ; the anterior is the smallest, and the central one ne.\t. The cusps are 
placed near the outer surface of the tooth ; internal to and b('hind the middle one 
is an elevation suggestive of a fourth cu‘'p. The st'ornd premolar has a large cen- 
tral cusp cur\od somewhat hack, a small cusp in front of this, and tw'o behind; 
there is a platform internal to tlie cusps. The third premolar has four cusps: the 
front cus]> small, the sceoiid the largest and turjied back, the Ivi o imstcrior smaller. 
The^/(>a;-^// prcmolar has five cusps: two small ones in front of the large one, and 
two behind it ; the central cusp is bent hack. The molar has one cusp in front of 
and two behind the central cusp, wdiich i.s not prominent. This tooth is very 
small, and has a bulging opposite* each of the first three c-usps. The contrast in 
the comparison of the incisors of the lion, hyicnn, and dog wdrh tho‘50 in the lower 
jaw of the badger, the polecat, and otter is well worth nothig. In tlie otter there 
would not be room for the intermediate (second) incisor to stand in rank. Ilie 
second incisors in the bear stand somewhat back, but the sockets are placed behind 
the level of the third pair of incisors. It may seem likely that the habits of the 
badger and weasel should render a narrow lower jaw desirable anteriorly, but it 
is not clear that the otter would be well served by the same device. The lower 
jaw of a very young seal which was examined has lost the lower incisors, but the 
sockets are suggestive of a nearer approach to the otter arrangeniont. 

Ilalichscrus grypus has the same dental formula as the common seal. The 
last molar of the upper jaw is at some distance from the other hack teeth, which 
are all pointed with single cusps. In some, however, there is a shoulder suggestive 
of a second cusp. This is the cose in the last lower, where a slight indication of a 
cusp exists behind the pointed cone. A furrow is visible on the outer sides of the 
third and fifth lower and second and fifth upper. The lower canines extend 
between the upper corner incisors and the upper canines, which are about the same 
length as the corner incisors, but much thicker. 

The following animals have the intermediate incisor behind the inner and outer, 
either from base to apex or nfc the base alone : — Pnradoxurus, Ailurus, 11 er- 
pestes mungos, Lutra, Galictis, Gulo, Conepatus, Brown Bear, the Malayan 
Bear, Snow Bear^ Polay Bear, and Ursus collaris ; Melursus not. Arctoidotheriuii^ 
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Bonaricnse, Gerv., behind at base, between at ajjex. In Ursus Bpelseus behind. 
Australian Sea-lion, Otaria pusella, O. stelleri, 0. jubata, I. p. Elephant Seal, I. 
Crab-eatinf^ Seal, Monachus, and Onomatopbora, 1. The innermost is far back in 
the last. In Felis tigris the inner and in F. macroscelides the inner and intermediate 
incisors are somewhat back. 


10. N’ote on Exhibition of Skulls of Antarctic Seals. 

By G. E. H. Barrett-Hamilton. 

I am indebted to the authorities of the British Museum of Natural History for 
the opportunity of studying the collection of seals brought home from the antarctic 
seas by the Belgica^ and now the property of the * ExpiSdition Antarctique Belge.^ 

The collection is not a large one, and consists almost entirely of specimens of 
the Phocid€ey the Otariidce being represented by only one very immature skull. 

One of the main points of interest regarding the specimens is the fact that they 
afford no support whatsoever to the supposition, sometimes advanced, that some 
startlingly new forms of marine Carnivora will be found to occur in the antarctic 
seas. All the species known to occur in these seas, except the (perhaps extinct) 
sea elephant, are represented in the collection. Thus there are skulls of Leptony- 
chotes weddoli, OginorhiniLs lep>tonyx, Lobodon carcinophaga, and Ommatophoca 
rossit; but all these are framed on patterns so close to those of the older snecimens 
in the British IMuscum that it is impossible (with the present material) to nnd even 
new sub-specific diflerences amongst them. At the same time it is highly interest- 
ing to have a series of specimens of various ages from which to amplify our know- 
ledge of the various forms. 

Probably the most interesting species represented in the collection is Ommato- 
phoca rossiif of which there are two skulls. These are remarkable for the 
variability of their dentition ; a point to which ^ JNfr. AV. Bateson has already drawn 
attention with reference to the only two previously known skulls. It seems now 
certain that variability of dentition must be regarded as one of the characteristics 
of Ross’s seal, and it is interesting to know that this variability is not shared by 
the other species of antarctic Phocidee, all tlio specimens which I have examined 
being quite uniform and showing no abnormalities. 

I hope at a later date to publish a more detailed account of these skulls. 
The following were exhibited at the Section; — ros-siV (two skulls) 
and Lobodon carcinophaga. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

The following Papers were read ; 

1. Photographs of some Malayan Insects.'^ By Nelson Annandale. 

The photographs were taken from living insects in the Siamese Malay States 
last year. The first represented a Stauropvs larva not dissimilar to the l^lnglish 
Lobster Caterpillar on its food-plant, Melastoma polyanfhnm — the so-called 
‘ Straits Rhododendron.’ When it is about to change its skin this larva resembles 
a bird's dropping, and is then sluggish in its movements ; but after the eedysis has 
taken place, the insect becomes active again, and keeps its true legs and the pro- 
cesses on the posterior region of its abdomen in constant agitation. Its colour 
also changes considerably. 

The second photograph represented a portion of the stem of a living Areca- 
T>alm, with a small Geometrid caterpillar that conceals itself by plastering frag- 
ments of a powdery lichen upon its own back. 

The third and fourth photographs showed two .species of a peculiar type of larva, 
supposed to belong to Lycid beetles, and noticeable for its flattened body, minuto 

' P.Z.S, 1892, pp. lOG, 107. 

^ For details sep Proc. Zool, Soc , London, Nov. 1900. 
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retractile head, and for the processes that project in a series along the sides of the 
abdomen. Nothiner is known as to the metamorphosis of these larva), and some 
examples of the type reach a size considerably greater than that of any Lycid 
beetle as yet discovered. The two species shown in the photographs are found 
together, beneath the bark of dead trees and under fallen timber in the jungle. 
The broader and more highly specialised of the two bears no resemblance, as far 
as I have been able to discover, to any other animal ; but tho narrower species, 
which in its younger stages differs very little from the ordinary type of Lycid 
larva, is not unlike a Millipede {Orthomorpha sp,) found together Avith it. 

The fifth and three following photographs showed a pupa of tho mantis Hymeno- 
pm bieornis seated on an infioresccnce of Melaatoma polyanthuin. In its active 
pupal stage this insect bears so close a likeness to the flowers of the ‘ Ithododoii- 
dron ^ that I have found it impossible to assign tho exact limits of true vegetable 
tissue and animal counterfeit, even when holding in my hand an inflorescence in 
which one of these mantises was seated. The resemblance is brought about by the 
development of broad, petal-like expansions of the femora of the second and third 
pairs of legs, by the pink coloration of the insect, and by tho extraordinary 
nower-like sheen of its integument. A broad bar of vivid green runs across the 
thorax of the pupa, dividing the animal visually into two perfectly distinct parts : 
a black spot is most conspicuous on tho tip of its abdomen ; and five brown lines 
mark the dorsal surface of the abdomen longitudinally. The mantis refuses to 
settle on any other part of the plant than the inflorescence. It sits among the 
flowers with its abdomen flexed backwards, so as to lie almost parallel to the 
thorax ; and it sways its whole body from side to side. The movement attracts 
certain minute flies, which settle iudiscriminately on the body of the insect (being 
then indistinguishable at the short distance from the black "tip of the abdomen) 
and on the petals it simulates. Tho mantis takes no notice of these small flies, 
but seizes and devours larger Diptera, and probably other injects, that come within 
its reach. When tho flowers among which it is seated commence to fade, the 
mantis droops its abdomen, thus bringing the brown lines upon the dorj^al surface 
into view, and finally leaps to the ground. When separated Irom the inllorescenco 
of Mehistoma poly nnthiim fit VLXi orchid that has fallen fiom its stem. 

lIyme7ioptis hicornis has a fairly wide distribution (from Sikkim to Sarawak), but 
it is rare in every locality where it occurs. A white variety of the pupa is also 
known. 

The ninth photograph showed some Siamese of the Statt* of Fatal img clapping 
their hands to attract tho edible cicada {Diinduhia intemcrata). In April tlie 
females of this insect are thus captured in considerable numbers for food, during 
the short interval between sunset and darkness. The cicada-catchers must clap 
their hands in unison and obvserve a definite rhythm. A fire is a usual, but not a 
necessary, adjunct to the performance. 

The enormous elongation of the anterior region of the head of many Fulgorinte 
(lantern flies) into a hollow nose-like organ has often puzzled entomologists, 
who have generally abandoned the old theory that this structure Avas lumi- 
nescent. I Avns so fortunate ns to obserAc its use as an organ of progression, or 
rather of sudden flight from danger. When the insect is disliubed, it presses the 
tip of its ‘nose’ against the tree-stem on which it is sealed, at the same instant 
pushes its body violently away with its powerful legs, and so is projected for a 
considerable distance through the air, the 'nose* being flexible at one point, and 
also 80 elastic that it acts as a piece of whalebone would do under like circum- 
Btances. 


2. Observations on Mimicry in South African Insects. 

By Guy A. K. Marshall. 

[Arranged and communicated by Edward B. Foiilton, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford, and Hope Professor of Zoology in the University.] 

The following paper is an abstract of the results obtained by Mr. Guy A. I\ . 
arshall in South Africa. When no locality is mentioned it is tg h© understogd 
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that the observation was made at Salisbury, Mashonaland (5,0C0 feet). The 
observations here briefly recorded have added in a most important manner to our 
knowledge of the natural history (bionomics) of South African insects, a subject of 
which the foundations were laid by Koland Triraen. Groups of mimetic Lepido- 
ptera captured on the same day as their models ha\e been obtained both from Natal 
and Mashonaland (Salisbury), thus demonstrating more fully than has been done 
hitherto the fact that model and mimic fly at the same time as well as in the same 
place. The groups bring out the extraordinary power of Danaine butterflies in, so 
to speak, moulding the species of other sub-families into a superficial likeness to 
themselves. There are only four or five species of Banaincp in the region under 
consideration, and each one of them is the centre of a group of forms superficially 
similar, but remote in affinity. The abundant and widespread Lhnnas cJirysippus 
was largely resembled both in Natal and Mashonaland. In experiments conducted 
upon insect-eating animals, this butterfly appeared to bo less impalatabh* than the 
Acra>a (A. enc&don) which resembles it. The explanation may bo found in the far 
wider range of the Danaine model, which would render it familiar to enemies 
passing from an area in which the Acrtra does not, to one in which it does exist. 

In the case of two forms of Hnralia (E. miina and E. wahlberf/i) mimicking two 
very different species of AinaifHa (A. echeria and A. dominicanus) there is good 
reason to believe that a single species has become dimorphic. Photograjdis of 
four mimn (two male, two female) and four icaklhergi (tliree male, one female) were 
shown, the whole set having been part of a company of twelve individuals going to 
rest together on a small clump of fern under a steep kraantz, Umbilo River, 
Malvern, near Durban, Natal (June 28, 1897). The two forms have also been 
taken in coitu, and have been found together freshly emerged from the pupa on the 
same tree. Intermediate v arieth’s are also know n. If specific identity be establi^ahed, 
the case will constitute a new form of mimetic dimorphism in the Lepidoptera, 
similar to that of the Dipterous genus Volucella, Allcases of dimorphism in mimetic 
Lepidoptera hitherto described are either sexual or confined to a single sex. In one 
sex, inde(>d, a mimetic species may be polymorphic, os in the female of Vapxlio 
cenea or Hypolimnas misippus. 

In the case of the distasteful sub-family Acrmna'^ the two very different 
species A. natalica and A. anemom were shown captured at Salisbury on the same 
day. Although entirely different in detdil, the pattern of the two species is broadly 
th(* same, and during flight would probably appear to be identical. Another even 
more striking example of Mullerian or synapo&ematic resemblance was afforded by 
a set of eighteen specimens belonging to five species of small Aerteas captured on 
the same day (December 31, 1898) in the same locality. The whole group pre- 
sented a wonderfully uniform appearance in size, shape, colour, and the general 
distribution of markings. 

An example of a Ilesperid (JBaoris nefopkn) mimic of an Acrtta (A. double- 
dayi), the two captured on the same day, added another to the rare instances of 
mimicry in this family. The re.semblance is only seen in the attitude of rest, 
and is confined to the undersides of the wdngs. 

The aberrant Lycfenid {Akena amazoula^ has a general AcrtTine aspect, and 
is very unlike the well-lfnown appearance of its true family. It is probably dis- 
tasteful, and is resembled with tolerable closeness, especially upon the under- 
sides of the wings, by a day-flying Qeoinetrid moth {Petovia dichroaria). They 
were captured together at Malvern, near Durban, on September 26, 1897. 

A most interesting series of injured specimens of butterflies showed tho 
probable attacks of birds or lizards, observations in the field affording strong sup- 
port to this interpretation. Members of the specially protected conspicuous 
groups were, as Fritz Muller showed in the case of South America, also subject to 
attack. Comparatively few of the injuries were inflicted at tho junction of the 
fore and hind wings, or indeed anywhere except at the apex of the fore wing, or, 
more commonly still, at the anal angle of the hind wing. In many cases the 
injury was symmetrical, indicating that a piece had been bitten out of both right 
and left wings during the usual attitude of rest, or as they came together momen- 
tarily in flight. The two points of special attack are commonly rendered con- 
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spicuous by special marks, and, in tbe case of the bind wing, structures such ns 
* tails,* * eye-spots,’ &c. In the Lyceenidcef where the ^ tails ’ are rendered still fur- 
ther prominent by movement, many specimens were captured with these parts 
bitten out from one or both of the wings. 

Large additions were also made to our knowledge of mimicry and warning 
colours in (’oleoptera. In the Carabid genus Anthia, a probable warning character 
common to dilTerent species consisted in a large white patch, placed in some 
species on the sides of the thorax, in others on the anterior surface of the elytra. 
The general effect was the same, but the anatomical relations entirely alien. The 
characteristic banded pattern of the Cantharidm was shown to be resembled by 
beetles of widely diti'eremt groups, the spotted pattern of the Coccinellidce by an 
Hemipterous insect {Sieyanocents multipitnctatm)^ while the appearance of many 
S. African species of Lyddep, light-brown anteriorly and black posteriorly, was 
reproduced in beetles of many groups, many species of Ilymenoptera, an Hemi- 
pteron, two moths from remote sections of the order, and a hy. In the vast 
majority of these cases of likeness to and among Ooleoptera, it is probable that the 
resemblance is Miillerian (synaposematic) ratner than Batesian (pscudosematic). 
The interpretation of the remarkable likeness borne by a species of Longicorn 
{VJumtnsia giganit^a) for certain CurciiUonida* is more uncertain, although it is 
clear that some general principle is at Avork, inasmuch as resemblances between 
other species of the same groups are well known in many parts of the world. An 
interesting group of suptu-ficially similar insects from three ditlereiit orders con- 
sisted of a Bracon, a lleduviid bug, and a I^ongicorn beetle. 

Evidence of tlie struggle for existence in Ooleoptera was supplied by a group 
of five beetles taken from the crop of a Guinea-fowl {Numida coro/nita). The 
four species belonged to the Buprestids, Curculios, Longicorns, and Bhytopliaga. 
All the beetles had l)(‘en swallowed whole and were almost uninjured, even as 
regards limbs and anteiinse. 

Among the other orders of Insecta the llcmiptera aflorded a wonderful 
example of mimicry or common Avarning colours from Malvern, near Durban, the 
Keduviid bug r/wnoctoaus nigro-fasciatus bearing the most remarkable likeness to 
the somewhat smaller Lygmid Dgsdercus superdiiiomfi. The mimetic resem- 
blance of Diptera to Aculeate Hymenoptera avus illustrated by many examples, 
model and mimic having been captured in the same place and Avithin the same 
month. The most remarkable of these was a splendid iieAv species of llifperechuiy 
closely resembling the black, reddish-brown banded, African 8])ccies of Xglocopay 
such as A’', ficivo-riffa. Instances of common warning (synaposematic) colours in 
Hymenoptera were also illustrated by a group of three species with a general 
resemblance to each oilier : the Aculeata being represented by a species of 
Myzine and one of Ceropales, the Terebrantia by a sjiecies of Ichneumon. All 
were captured at Salisbury in January 181)9. 

The whole of the material here briefly described may be seen in tbe Hope 
Department of Zoology, Oxford University Museum. 


3. Observation!^ on Mimicry in Bornean Inserts. 

By Iv. SiTELFORD, B.A., Cvraioi* of the Sarawak Museum. 

[Arranged and communicated by Edward B. Poulton, M.A., F.ll.S., Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford, and Hope Professor of Zoology in the University.] 

Tbe following paper is an abstract of results obtained by Mr. R. Shelford, 
B.A., Curator of the Sarawak Museum, British North Borneo. The vast majority 
of his observations Avere mnde at or near Kuching, the capital of Sarawak ; a few, 
however, in Singapore. AVhen no locality is mentioned, Sarawak is to be under- 
stood. The observations form a A^ery important addition to our knowledge of 
mimicry in Malayan insects, especially the Ooleoptera. 

Among Lepidoptera an Elyvmiasy believed to be a new species from Mount 
Penrissen, is a tolerable mimic of the well-known Eupla:ay Tronga crameri. 
Among the Chalcosid moths, three species of Isbarta mimicked two of Ettploea and 
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one of VienncB (Delias cathara). The latter is of considerable interest, inasmuch 
as the Pierine model appears to be excessively rare. There can bo little doubt, 
however, as to the true relationship, for another species of ^ the same genus, 
I. pandemia^ is a magnificent mimic of another species of Delias (D. pandernta)^ 
both corning from Mount Kina llalu in North Borneo. 

In the Neuroptera tlie Mantispides are shown to be mimics, a splendid new 
species (M. simulatru , RlcLachlan) resembling a common Bracon flying with it 
on Mount Matang, near Kuching, while a small species from Singapore (M. ? cor a) 
exactly mimicked an ichneumon flying with it. 

It is in the Bornean Coleoptera, and especially the Longicornia, that by far 
the largest additimis to the subject of mimicry have been made. Many Longicorn 
species, cliieflv of the genus Oherea^ were excellent mimics of tlie Bracomd<s^ 
and perhaps other Ilyinenoptera. The long narrow form of the beetle resembled 
the Bracon at rest with wings folded. As seenfrom the side, certain species of Oherea, 
notwithstanding their uniform diameter, were apparently ‘ waisted ’ like a Ilymeno- 
pterous insect, the effect being due to a conspicuous wdiite patch on the side of the 
anterior abdominal segments. The part of the body thus covered is obliterated, while 
the outline of the patch is such that the uncovered, and therefore conspicuous, part 
of the body conforms to the shape of a blender ‘waist,’ from the posterior end of 
which the abdomen gradually swells. The effect in one species is as perfect as if 
an artist had deliberately painted the profile of a llymenopterous abdomen upon 
that of a beetle. Among other examples of the same form of mimicry was a 
magnificent Cerambycid from Mount Peuri&sen (Nothopeus or n. gen., n. sp.), a 
beautiful mimic of the abundant wasp, Salins sericosoma^ which flew with it. 
The common Dammar Bee ('Vngona apicalis), which does not sting, but is 
formidable because of its bite, is tlie centre of a grou]) of three species with the 
most remote affinities. Not onlv is there a Longicorn, Dpama singaporensis, but 
a Bracon and a llcduviid bug. The mimicry is probablj^ Slullerian in most, if not 
all, of the species of this group. 

Another important set of Longicorns, species of Enfelopes. Tropimetopa^ 

ChreonomaySw^Astathes^ wore extremely perfect mimics of Pliytophaga(6ra/e/7<ctrf<©). 

In one large group both models and mimics were reddish-brown, in another 
iridescent blue-black, in a third anteriorly blue-black, posteriorly reddish-brown. 
Another species of Entelopes {E. glamd) resembled a common Coccinellid (Caria 
dilatata), a Cassid also falling into the group. 

The Egcidce were models for Longicorns and other insects in Borneo no 
less than in South Africa. Species belonging to the Longicorn genera Erythrus^ 
EphieSj Xgastpy and Eurtjcephalus mimicked Lycids with remarkable accuracy. In 
the last-named genus one species, E. lundi, was a mimic, while another closely 
related (E. cardinalis) exhibited a warning coloration of the most startling 
character, an indication that the genus is distasteful and llio mimicry Mullerian. 
In addition to these, the Lycids were mimicked by a Clerid beetle, by numerous 
Ilemiptera and a Zygaenid moth, the latter from Singapore. 

The resemblance of certain Longicorns to the llhynchophora w'as far more 
evident than in South Africa, for not only was there a mimic ( Tmchystobi yranulata) 
of a (hirculionid (Bipalus granulatus^y but there W7‘ie species belonging to no less 
than four genera ininietic of tlie Jirenthxdcc. These hitter mimics iiold their long 
antennie extended forwards side by side, the tips only, or in some species the 
anteiior halves, diverging. Thus the rostrum of the Brenthid, together with its 
usually short antenna}, are represented by the long antennae of the Longicorn. 
Tlie Anthribidep were mimicked by Longicorns of the genera Ereis and Cacia. 

A feature of both Ilhynchophorous models and their mimics, and one very 
unusual in mimicry, is the inconspicuous mottled colouring and the absence of 
strongly contrasted tints. 

A very interesting Longicorn mimic of an Endomychid beetle (Bpathomeles sp. 
near turritus) was a rare species of Zelota as yet undescribed.. The curved 
spine on the elytron of the model was represented by a brush of hairs on that 
of its mimic. Experiments indicated that the Endomychida as a group were 
distasteful, and large synaposematic sets of purplish blfick, yellow or orange 
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spotted Species were found near Kuching together with several species of Erotylidcs 
and a Pentatomid bug with the same general appearance. Another group of dark 
Endomychids was rendered conspicuous by numerous spines {Amiddsternna), 

Two groups of Longicorns were mimicked by other Longicorns belonging to 
entirely different sections. The iridescent green Cerambycidee of the genus 
Chloridolum were closely resembled by two Lamiidai {Saperdinm? genus, and 
Chlm'isanis viridis) and by the Cerambycid genera Xystrocera^ PsalantUf and 
Leptura, Many genera and species of the banded Cerambycid Clytince Were 
very closely mimicked by Lamitdce and other Ceramhycida?, This last case is of 
peculiar interest, inasmuch as the Clytwce are themselves perliaps the moat con- 
spicuous mimics of Hymenoptera to be found in the whole of the Longicornia. 
All over the world their numerous species commonly present a black yellow- 
banded appearance, bearing a general resemblance to wasps, while mimicry of 
MuHllidfPj Cicindelida;, and, in the allied Tillomorphin(p, of ants is also found. 
When, therefore, we also find that this group itself furnishes numerous models to 
other Longicorns, Ave are driven to conclude that it is in some way speciiilly 
defended, and that its resemblance to Hymenoptera is Mullerian rather than 
Batesian. 

The mimetic resemblance to the aggressive and active Cicindelidce was very 
marked, examples being afforded not only by Longicorn beetles of the genera 
Sclethnia and ColIyrodeSf hut also by a Dipterous insect found flying together with 
its model (^Collyris emarginata) on Alount Seramba, December 1808. This is the 
first example of the mimetic resemblance of a fly to a tiger beetle. The remark- 
able Locustid mimic Condylodora tricondyloidcs (or a closely allied species) 
described by Professor Westwood from Java w^as also rediscovered in Borneo, and 
its liabits for the first time observed. 

Indirect evidence that the mimicry of Cleridce is Mullerian rather than 
Batesian is similar to that which pointed to the same conclusion in the Longicorn 
Clytincp. One Bornean species of a Olerid genus {Thanasimutt) resembled a 
Mutillid, another (genus near a Lycid, while a third, a species of Lemidiay 

was mimicked by the Longicorn Daphida pulcheUa, 

Among the Diptera a splendid black Hyper echia {II, fera) was n beautiful 
mimic of the abundant Xylocopa latipesy another example of parallelism with South 
African bionomics. An allied species, Lapliria sp. near TerminaViXy was an 
excellent mimic of Salim mir oner teens. Dipterous mimics of Hymenoptera are 
extremely abundant in Borneo; remarkable among them was a species which 
mimicked an ichneumon of the genus Mesosternus, The short anteiiiim of the 
fly in no way resembled the very long black and white ones of the ichneumon. 
The fly, however, held up its black and white legs, applying their bases to its 
head and moving them so that they closely resembled the anlennm of the 
Ilymenopterous insect in movement as well as in colouring and proportions. 
Another species of fly possessed true antennie which were remarkably long for 
this order, and thus closely resembled those of an ichneumon. 

With few exceptions, the whole of the material here briefly described may be 
seen in the Hope Department of Zoology, Oxford University Museum. 


4. Hole on an Experiment supporting the General Principle oj 
‘ Mullerian ' Mimicry, By Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, F.E,S, 


5. Illustrations of Mimicry and Protective Resemblance, 
By Mark L. Sykrs. 


6. The Colour Physiology of Hippolyte \ariaila 
By F. W. Gamble and F. W. Kbbble. 
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7. The Locust Plague and its Suppression, By MunUo, M,D. 

Locusts Lav§ devastated the greater part of the habitable world, and during 
the last ten years have done great damage in the southern republics of South 
America, in North and South Africa, in India, &c. — countries widely separated 
from each other — and they have caused great loss of human and animal life in 
large areas in Africa belonging to Britain. The importance of the subject is 
therefore considerable. But the difficulties which hitherto have been connected 
with the plague seemed excessive and insuperable barriers in dealing with it 
effectually. 

To illustrate the remarks in this paper I select the four following typical and 
well-known species of the insect, namely, 1, the Calopienm sprctiiSf or Rocky 
Mountain locust ; 2, the Staurmiotits criatus, or Cyprian locust ; 3, the 
Schintoccrca parnneima ; and 4, the Acridium pereyrimim, or Old AVorld locust, 
in order to emphasise in a more pointed way certain aspects or characteristics of 
tlie insect which I think it well to put prominently forward in attempting to bring 
tliis ])lague under review, and asking favourable attention as to the best means to 
cheek it and allo\iate the distress. 

a. Our increased and gradually accumulating knowledge of the habits of the 
insects is derived mainly while the insects come to and sojourn in their temporary 
homes, for we do not yet know them in their permanent or true homes. The 
one and only success in combating the plague by human means in the whole 
history of the world was duo to the putting in force the simple observation that the 
young (or the old) locusts cannot adhei*e to smooth surfaces, such as glass, owing to 
the fact which is now made abundantly clear, namely, that, unlike flies, the pro- 
cesses or claws on the feet of their front and middle pair of legs are too short and 
weak to enable them to do this. 

b. The general and characteristic features of the locust run through all the 
species alike. This fact has heen greatly lost sight of or minimised, and the dif- 
ferentiations which help to mark off one species from another have been magnified 
into an unjustifiable and unnecessary importance. The instincts and the structure 
of all the varieties are very nearly alike, although one species may not be so large 
or have different markings as compared with another. 

c. The direction which tho ^army’ assumes when ihe latvro at a certain 
period set out for and continue on their ‘ march ' is a most important matter to 
settle and be certain about, as this is the most destructive period in the life of the 
insect. They then devour everything that comes in their way. Not so with the 
flight of flying locusts, which only levy toll here and there as tliey pass or sojourn. 
The ‘ army on the march ’ usually pursue a straight given course, irrespective of all 
obstacles and dangers (natural or artificial) that may be in their way, minus any 
with smooth surfaces owing to the reason above stated. Now the course or 
direction of the * march ’ will he found (though further observation is requisite to 
confirm the truth fully) to be always in a given direction in certain countries. 
Thus in the Argentine and South Africa they travel southwards, in Algeria north- 
wards, in the United States eastwards, and so on. It may not be true south, or true 
north, or true east in the respective instances mentioned, but it will be respectively 
toioards the south, north, or east, as the case may be. The important thing to bear 
in mind is that they all march in one general direction as a body at the same time, 
and without any leader ; while so far as suitability and abundance of food are con- 
cerned to satisfy all their instincts an exactly opposite or other direction would bo 
far better. The ‘ Screen and Trap ' or ‘ Cypriote ^ system was based on the suppo- 
sition that the insects march in a given specific direction. It has been owing to tnis 
fact that the power of the plague was broken in the course of one year (1883) in 
Cyprus, although it baffled all efforts to check it for centuries before. Since the 
suppression of the plague, and no doubt very much on account of it, Cyprus has 
entered on a new era of prosperity. 

Outline of the Means for Checkiny or Suppressing the Plague, 

There is a sense in which a plague or pest such as that of locusts may be re- 
garded as the increase over the natural checks with regard to the normal number* 
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When this gain takes place it is now almost universally admitted that kuman 
measures ought to be resorted to with the view of aiding the natural agencies, so 
that the insects may be reduced in number to a point that is safe or free from 
danger, 

I. The Natural Agencies for Checking the Plague. 

Destruction by (1) the wind; (2) birds; (3) reptiles, lizards, toads; (4) 
mammals and fish ; (5) wasps ; (6) disease : — («) internal larvae from the 
Tachino fly, (h) Alylabris parasite, (e) Mermis parasite, {d) Cyiiomia pictifacies 
parasite, (r) Empusa gr^lli parasite, (/) various others, such as mites; (7) eggs 
destroyed by insects, animals, weather, water. 

IT. Artificial and Mechanical Means for Checking the Plague. 

1. Ingenuity or finessing. 2. Destruction of the eggs by — («) Machines, 
ploughs, harrows ; (ft) eating by pigs ; (c) tramping the ground ; {^d) irrigation ; 
(c) judicious use of chemicals; (/) collecting the eggs. 3. destruction of hoppers 
by — (a) maiming, (ft) crushing, (c) tramping with stock, {J) diverting, (o) 
catching and bagging, (/) trapping, (y) burning, (//) ii.^e of chemicals, (^) inocu- 
lation of fungi. 4. Destruction of the winged locusts by — («) diverting a fiock 
or flight, (ft) shooting them on the ^ving, (c) maiming, {d) chemicals, (c) tramping, 
(/) crusliing, (/y) burning, (//) catching and bagging, (?) inoculation of the flying 
locust with a fungus. 
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Section E.— GEOGRAPHY. 

President of the Section — S ir George S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 

The President delivered the following Address : — 

When the British Association for the Advancement of Science honoured me with 
an invitation to preside over this Section, I accepted the distinction, thoughtfully 
and with sincere gratification. The selection as your President at Bradford, 
this great and interesting centre of commercial energy, of a student of political 
movements who was also deeply interested in the science of geography, seemed to 
point suggestively to a particular branch of our subject as appropriate for an 
opening address. This consideration, and, to my thinking, the fitness of the 
occasion, led me to believe that the British Empire itself was a very proper 
subject for such reflections as could be compressed w)(tbin the limits of an in- 
augural Presidential Address. Many of my predecessors have eloquently and 
wisely dealt with various topics of admitted geographical rectitude — with 
geography in its more strictly scientific study, with its nature and its purview, 
with its recent progress, and with the all-important question of how it could 
be best taught methodically, and how most profitably it might be studied. In 
dealing with the important practical application of our science to the facts of 
national life — Political geography — I feel that perhaps a word of explanation 
is necessary. Pure geography, with its placid aloofness and its far-stretching 
outlook, combined sometimes with a too rigid devotion to the facts and con- 
clusions of strict geographical research, is apt to incline many scientific minds 
to an admirable quiet-eyed cosmopolitanism — the cosmopolitanism of the cloistered 
college or the lecture theatre. It perhaps also at times has a tendency to create 
in purely academic students a feeling oi half disdain or of amicable irritability 
against those who love the science for its political and social suggestiveness and 
elucidations. Thus there is a possible danger that geographers of high intel- 
lectual calibre, with enthusiasms entirely scholarly, may come to underrate 
nationality and to look upon the world and mankind as the units, and upon 
people and confederacies and amalgamations merely as specific instances of the 
general type. We know that geography is often looked upon as the science 
of foreign countries more especially. Such mental confusion is undoubtedly 
less common than it was, yet it still influences, unconsciously, the minds of 
many people. It is well not to forget this curious fact, and to point out, as 
if it required emphasising, that there is nothing foreign to geographical thought 
in the association of geography and patriotism, and that the home country is 
worthy of careful study, particularly when, as with us, our home country is not 
Yorkshire, nor England, nor the United Kingdom, but the whole British Empire. 
That is my justification and my apology for taking Political Geography and the 
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Briti&li Empire as my subject, if justification and apolog-y seem to any one to be 
necessary. To the generous hearts of our distinguished foreign visitors who honour 
us quite as much as they delight us by their presence, I am sure of my appeal. 
Every true man loves his own country the best in the world. That beautifying 
love of country does not require him to be ignorant of or to hate other countries. 
The community of the civilised nations, no longer to be described as (Christendom 
even, for Japan has been received into it, is a mighty fact in geography no less 
than in politics. To love mankind one must begin by loving individuals ; before 
attaining to true cosmopolitanism one must firet be patriotic. 

Now, besides dealingwith the topography of the globe, geography considprs also 
tlie collective distribution of all animal, vegetable, and mineral productions which are 
found upon its surface. The aspect of the science which deals with man’s environ- 
ment, and with those influences which mould his national character and compol 
liis social as well as his political organisation, is profoundly interesting intrinsically 
and of enormous practical usefulness when rightly applied. fiiveTi the minute 
topography of a country, a complete description of its surface features, its rivers, 
mountains, plains, and boundaries, a full account of its vegetable and mineral 
resources, a knowledge of its climatic variations, we have at once disclosed to us 
the scene where we may study with something like clearness man^s procession 
through the ages. Many of the secrets of human action in the past are explained 
by the land-forms of the globe, while existing social conditions and social organisa- 
tions can often thereby be intelligently examined and understood. Persistent 
national characteristics are often easy to explain from such considerations. For 
instance, the doggedness of the Butch river-population, caused very greatly by a 
perpetual struggle against the sea, or the commercial carrier-instinct of the Nor- 
wegians, those northern folk born in a country which is all sea-coast of countless 
indentations. Having few products to barter, the Norwegians hire themselves 
to transport the merchandise of other peoples. We British also were obviously pre- 
destined to isolation and insularity, when perhaps in the human period the Thames 
ceased to he a tributary of the Rhine. Our Irish fellow-countrymen were similarly 
fated for all time to lead a separate, special, and national life apart from our own, 
when at a still earlier period, geologically, the Irish Channel was formed. 

Such large-scale facts are not to be overlooked ; there are others, however, of 
varying degrees of prominence. Some merely require to be interpreted thought- 
fully, wliile others, after diligent study, may still remain dubious and matter for 
speculation, (leography is tlie true basis of historical investigation and the 
elucidation of oonteraporary movenients. At the present time great social and 
political changes are occurring throughout the world — in Europe, Asia, Afrien, and 
America, and in the islands of the great seas. These changes are absolutely 
dependent upon the pliysiral peculiaritii's of tlie ditlerent lands acting upon 
generations of men during a prolonged period of time. As a consequence of 
certain soils, geographical characteristics, and climates, we notice how harsh 
suiTouiidings have disciplined .some races to hurdineSvS and strenuous industry, 
accompanied by keen commercial activity, wdiicb is itself both a result of in- 
creasing pojmlation and the cause of still greater overcrowding. Then we sei^ 
other people at fii^t sight more happily circumstanced. With them the struggle 
to live is less ferocious, their food is found with little toil. But we perceive that 
the outcome of generations of Nature’s favouritism lias been to leave them less 
forceful and less ingenious in the never-ending warfare of c.xistence. By com- 
parison they grow feeble of defence against the hungrier nations, ravenous for 
provender. IVIan for ever preys upon his own kind, and an easy life in bland 
surroundings induces a tlahbiness which is pow’erless against the iron training of 
liarsh latitudes, or against the tierce energy and the virile strength produced by 
hereditary wrestling with unkindly ground. * 

. The discovery of America and Vasco da Gama’.s voyage round the Cape 
originated movemeiita and brought into play those subtle inlluenccs of foreign lands 
upon alien sojourners, and through them upon their distant kindred, which alter 
the course of history and modi fy national manners and perhap.s naticnal charac- 
teristics also. The colonitanon ot territories in the temperate zone by European 
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Governments, separated by vast ocean-spaces from their offshoots, has given origin 
to new and distinct nations different from the narent stock in modes of thought 
and in ways of life, a result due mainly, no aoubt, to local physical conditions, 
but in part also, if only in part, to detachment, to complete and actual severance 
from the mother country. This brings us to that most interesting and important 
topic, geographically speaking, of Distance, an aspect of our science which is of 
the utmost concern to traders and to statesmen ; indeed, an eminent German 
geographer defines geography as the Science of Distances. To this subject of 
Distance I wish in particular to direct your attention, and especially to its 
bearings upon the British Empire. 

The British Empire is equal in size to four Europes, while its population 
approximates four hundred millions. Although that may seem a somewhat 
grandiloquent method of description, it is a fairly accurate statement of fact. Still 
more interesting to us is another truth — that outside of these islands we have 
some ten millions of white-skinned English-speaking fellow-subjects. These 
islands are scarcely more than one-hundredth part of the whole Empirte, although 
we count as four-fifths of its white population ; of the total number of the Queen’s 
subjects we are, however, no more than a tenth. 

Jiritiih Empire is somewhat of a misnomer, just as the North American and 
Australian Colonies were never colonies at all in the classical sense of the word. 
For the colonies are not independent of the mother country. An empire again 
really means a number of subject peoples brought together, and at first held to- 
gether, by force. India is an empire for instance. Some new title or phrase 
would have to be invented to describe accurately all the possessions of the British 
Crown from the Government of India through all possible grades of more or less 
direct control until we come to some colony with representative institutions, and 
thence to the great commonwealths with responsible legislators and responsible 
cabinets. Happily, however, there is no need now for any novel designation. 
The style British Empire has become in time of stress a rallying cry for all the 
Queen’s subjects, and the term has been sanctified by the noble eager devotion 
shown to her Majesty, both as a beloved and venerated constitutional sovereign, 
and as the common bond of unity between those great self-governing daughter- 
nations which we in the past were accustomed to speak of as ^our colonies.’ 
Consequentljr British Empire has henceforward a clearly defined, a distinct, a national 
significance, just as Imperialism has a special and peculiar meaning to all of us. 
We understand by British Empire and hj British Imperialism a confederacy of many 
lands under the rule of her Britannic Majesty. This confederacy is dominated by 
wdiite peoples — Anglo-Saxons, Celts, French-Canadians, and others— knit together 
in most instances by tho ties of blood relationship, but with equal if not greater 
closeness by common interests, an identical civilisation, and a love of liberty, in 
addition to that dignified but enthusiastic acceptance, already referred to, of the 
constitutional sovereignty of the same Queen. We may hope that generous demo- 
cratic expansiveness and social assimilation will also in time detain willingly within 
the limits of this British confederacy of wrhito peoples those other Christians and 
distant kinsfolk of ours in South Africa who are at present so bitterly autagoiiistic. 

Ruled and controlled under liberal ideals by the centre of authority theie are, 
in addition, the great subject territories whose non-Christian population are less 
advanced in moral and material progress. They exhibit indeed every degree of 
backwardness, from the barbarism of the savagest tribesman to the intellectual but 
archaic civilisation of ancient Asiatic nationalities. 

Concerning the British Empire, and comparing it with other empires, ancient, 
recent, or now existing, its two most remarkable features are its prodigious and 
loner-continued growth and tho persistency of its power. It cannot to all seeming 
grow much larger, from lack of expansive possibility. But it is unprofitable to 
predict. Every step which has been taken in the way of extension, particularly 
of late years, has been against the wishes and in alniost passionate opposition to 
the views of large sections of the people. Yet tho process of enlargement has 
gone on continually, being often in actual despite of a Government, whose 
members find themselves powerless to prevent absorptions and concretions which 
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they would gladly avoid. Objections to this yiPrpetual growth of empire in 
territory, and to the resulting responsibility which we not altogether willingly 
accept, are unanswerable theoretically. The too heavy and continually increasing 
strain upon our military rt'hourees every one can apyu-eciate. The limit in power 
of the strongest navy in the world is at least as obvious as the vital necessity 
that our Navy be largel 5 ^ and ungrudgingly strengthened. Naturally the cry of 
cautious patriotic men is tho same now that it has always been — ‘Consolidate 
before you step farther.’ In India, owing to conscientious ami strenuous opposi- 
tion to every suggestion of expansion and to the almost violent form which that 
opposition often took, our progress has been on the whole slow and comparatively 
8af(‘. We Iiave (I, of course, avoid all allusion to very recent policy) an a rule 
consolidated, strengthened ourselves, and made our ground sure before another 
advance. But there is a general impression that in other parts of the world we 
have been hastily and unfortunately acquisitive, whether we could help it or not ; 
that the new provinces, districts, and protectorates are some of them weak to 
duidity ; that the great and unprecedented growth of the Empire has led to a 
stretching and thinning of its holding links which are overstrained by the weight 
of unwieldy extension and far beyond the help of a protecting hand. I hope to 
be able to show that in some important respects this suspicion is not altogether 
true ; that science, human ingenuity, and racial energy have given us some com- 
pensations, and that it is not pnradoxical nor incorrect to say that our recent 
enormous growth of empire has been e\erywhere accompanied by a remarkable 
shrinkage of distances — by quicker and closer intercommunication of all its parts 
one with another and with the heart centre. In short, tho British Empire, in 
spite of its seemingly reckless outspread, its sometimes cloudy boundaries, its 
almost vague and apparently meaningless groAvth, is at the present day more 
braced together, more manageable, and more vigorous as a complete organisation 
than it w\as sixty years ago. The diffeVence between its actual extent in the last 
year of the century and its size at the date of the (Queen’s accession can bo 
estimated by a glance at <?, remarkable .series of maps published in the ‘ Statesman’s 
Year-book for 1807,’ wdiile since 1807, and at this instant as w^e all know well, 
its mighty hulk is being still further incren«ed. 

The world as a whole lias strangely contracted owing to a bewildering increa«!e 
in lines of communication, to our more detailed geographical knowledge, to the 
formation of new harbours, the extension of railways, the increased speed and the 
increased number of steamships, and the greatly augmented carrying power of 
^eat sailing vessels built of steel. Then, hardly second in importance to these 
influences arc the great land lines and tho sea-cables, the postal improvements, the 
telephones and,peihap.s wo may soon add, the proved commercial utility of wirele.ss 
telegraphy. This universal time-diminution in \orbal and personal contact has 
brought tlip colonies, our dependencies, protectorates, and our dependencies of 
depen dencie.«?, closer to each other and all of them nearer still to us. Measured by 
timo-fHs^tancp, which is the controller of the merchant and tho cabinet minister 
just as much a.s of t lie .soldier, th(‘ w'orld has iudeod wonderfully contracted, and 
with this lessening the dominions oi the (,hieoii luue been i ajudly coii-'olidating. 
Nor is this pow'erful influence bv any means exhausted. In tlu‘ near luture we 
may anlieip.ite equally nmiarkable* irnpi’o\ement.s of a like kind, espi‘cially in 
railways, tidegraph lines and deep-sea cables, and in other i-cientitic discoveries for 
transmitti ig man's messages through Mater, in the air, or perhaps bv the vibra- 
tions of tho earth i\iv us paitif ularly, jailwav scheme', of expansion must be 
mainly lelled ii})on lu open up iiud to couiiecl distant parts of the Bmpire. Our 
true and Only trust worthy road of intercommunication between the heart of the 
Empire and its limits must always be the sea. J>or geneial trade purposes, such 
as the convenience of business travellers, all continental lines and all the great 
projected railways will be helpful, w'hatever nation controls tlicm ; but our certain 
security i? the sea, the sea which protects us, which has taught us to be an 
Imperial people. If we ever forget that, there may bo a calamitous awakening. 
We must not be pensuadod to build — or at any rate to place reliance upon — land 
roads or railways through regions inhabited by tribes and peoples over whom we 
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have not complete military as well as political control. Persian, Arabian, North 
African railway projects are happily rarely heard of now. As, national enter- 
prises they never were and never coulcl be practicable, or otherwise than dangerous 
mistakes. We are a world-power solely because of our worship and because of 
our command of the sea. In the future also we shall remain a world-power only 
eo long as we hold command of the sea in the fullest sense of the terra, not merely 
by the force and efficiency of the fighting navy, but by the excellence and the 
perfecting of our mercantile marine, by increasing its magnitude, carrying power, 
and speed, and by anxiously attending to its recruitment by British sailors. We 
must not attempt to overtax our resources to guard railway lines through foreign 
semi-civilised or savage countries by exported or local armies. A heavy land 
responsibility lies upon us already. ' Under a little more we might he easily over- 
weighted and crushed down. Wo must concentrate all our surplus energies upon 
our sea communications.. .Therefore the railway lines which I spoke of as helping 
to consolidate the Plmpire in the near future are those only which are projected or 
are being built in the various colonies and dependencies, lines to distribute and 
collect, to connect provinces, and feed harbours. * The mighty Canadian Pacific, 
Railway is unique in the Empire. It not only complies with all Ihese require- 
ments, but in addition it provides to Australia and the Eastern dependencies an 
alternative road, convenient and safe. As I said before, all railways, wherever 
built, will probably help us directly or indirectly in the long run, provided we 
are never committed to the protection of any one of them outside of our own 
boundaries. 

And what has been said about railways applies, with obvious modifications, to 
telegraph lines and to maritime cables. The more general the extension of these, 
and the more numerous they become, the greater benefit will there he to this 
country in its double capacity as the greatest trader and the greatest carrier of 
merchandise in the world; while the actual equivalent to a diminution time- 
distance in travelling is to be found in the instantaneous verbal message which can 
hQ despatched to the most distant point of the Empire.' But we ought certainly to 
min all the shores of the Queen’s dominions by sea-cables completely controlled by 
British authority. To rely upon connection between our own cables through 
telegraph systems stretching across fo eign countries, however friendly,, or. to 
permit the ends of these sentient nerves of the Empire to emerge upon shores 
which might possibly become an enemy’s country, is dangerous to the point of 
recklessness, that parent of disaster. As a melancholy instance of my meaning 
it is only necessary for us to remember the Pekin catastrophe- how we suffered 
from those dreadful intervals of dead .silence, when we could not even communi- 
cate directly with our own naval officers at Taku, or with any one lieyond yUanghni, 
although we have in our possession a place of arms at Wei-liai-Wei upon the (lull* 
of Pechili. It is obvious that we ought to have an all-British cable for pure 
strategic reasons as far as "NVei-hai-'\Yei, our permanent military outpost on the 
mainland. 

Now to give some suggestion of the increased facilities for carrying mer- 
chandise, for conveying passengers quickly about the world, and for the sending 
of messages to all parts of the earth, a few, a very few^, salient facts may be 
quoted about ships — sailing ships and steam * vessels — and about telegraphs and 
cables. 

In 1870 there were no more than ten British sailing ships which exceeded or 
reached two thousand tons burden. In 1892 the yards on the Clyde alone launched 
forty-six steel sailing ships which averaged two thousand tons each. In 1895 the 
number of large steel sailing ships being ])uilt in the T'nited Kingdom was down 
to twenty-three, and, speaking generally, it is inevitable that sailing ve^'scls must 
give way to ofcean steamships for most kinds of cargo — cattle, coa,l&, wool, grain, 
oil, and everything else. 

Now let us turn to the results in shortening journeys accompliiahed by the 
progresb m^ade, in the construction and in the driving machinery of steamships^ 
within the last forty vears, which has especially been fruitful in such improve-.* 
menter,. 
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Daring this century the six months’ voyage round the Cape to India hecame 
a forty and then a thirty days’ journey hy what was known as the overland route 
foi; mails and passengers through Kgypt. By degrees it 'had become shorter still 
by the railway extensions on the Continent and by the. unbroken steamship passage 
through the Suez Canal, until now the mails and hurrying travellers may reach 
London in twelve or fourteen days after leaving Bombay ; and the great liners 
of the P. & C). Company can arrive in the Thames eight days later. This famous 
corporation, after her Majesty had been reigning nearly ten years, possefsad only 
fourteen ships, with an aggregate of 14,000 tons. Now it owns a princely fleet 
of lifty-three ocean steamers, with a total capacity of 142,820 tons. Practically 
the voyage to India in her Majesty’s reign has been diminished by one-half at 
least. 

Also since the (Queen’s accession the passage between the British Isles and the 
Commonwealth of Australia has grown shorter, from the ninety da}8 taken by the 
sailing clippers to the fifty-three days occupied by Brunei’s Great Britain. At 
the present time it lasts from thirty to thirty-five days by the Suez Canal route, 
while it has been finished in as little as twenty-eight days. Australia is conse- 
quently only half as far away, in time, as it was ; while, if the Suez Canal were 
closed for any reason, we ha\e at our disposal, in addition to the f^ape route with 
its quick steamers, which is linked to ns by the Pacific Ocean road, the splendid 
service of that Empire-consolidator, the Canadian I’acific Railway. 

The important part played by the Sue/ Canal in this connection will he discussed 
a little later. Nov/ 1 am merely indicating by a few well-known facts the 
diminution of distance by the improvements which have been made in the ships 
themselves and in their propelling machines. 

Across the Atlantic the rapidity of travelling and the general average speed of all 
cargo steamers have increased remarkably. Very interesting statistics on this point 
were given to the British Association for the Advancement of Science last year, at 
Dover, by Sir William White in the Presidential Address of Section G. We may 
say, without repeating details, that during the last half of the nineteenth century 
tlfe breadth of tlie Atlantic has practically been diminished one-half. 

In 18 ij 7 the Union (’ompany contracted to carry mails in thirty-seven days to 
the (^ape. Now the contract time is nineteen days. This again diminishes the 
distance by ono-balf. As an instance of the remarkable change which has been made 
in steamships within forty years, it may he mentioned that the first Norman of the 
T'nion Company took forty-tw'o days to reach the Cape, while the present Norman 
has covered the journey in fourteen days twenty-one hours. I need not specify 
jiarticiilarly the equivalent acceleration of speed upon other great steamship lines. 
All our sea distances have been shortened »j() to (50 per c^nt. in an identical way. 

It is not too bold to predict that the Atlantic, from (Queenstown to New York, 
will, before long, be steamed in less than four days. The question has now 
resolved itself simply into this — will it pay shipowners to burn so much coal as to 
ensure these rusliing journeys before a cheaper substitute for coal is found ? We 
Icnow that a torpedo-destroyer has been driven through the water at the rate of 
forty-three miles an hour by the use of the turbo-motor instead of reciprocating 
engines. Consequently an enormous increase in the present speed of the great 
Atlantic liners is certain if the new system can be applied to large vessels. By 
hucli very swift steamers, and by the example they will set to all established and 
competing steamship companies, the journey to Canada and subsequently to all 
other parts of the Empire wdll be continually quickened, until predictions which 
would now sound extravagant will in a few years be simple everyday facts. 

We must turn next to the subject of telegraphic communication, especially as 
it relates to the British Empire. 

The mazes of land-lines and of sea and ocean cables are too numerous and 
intricate to be described in detail. Also the general effect of this means of bringing 
distant peoples together, and its transcendent importance for political, strategic, and 
trading purposes, need not bo too much insisted upon in this place, so obvious 
must they be to every one. Yet, great as has been its powder and advantage in all of 
those directions in the past, it is certain that still greater development and still 
greater service to the world will follow in the future even from existing systems, 
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not to speak of tlieli? (it'rtaiii and enormous possibilities of growth. In the celerity 
of the actual desijatch of a message we need not ask lor much improvement. 
Lightning speed will be probably sullicient for our go-ahead children of the 
twentieth century. But where we may expect and shall undoubtedly get 
increased success is in multiplied facilities for sending telegrams all over the earth, 
and in widening their usefulness aud convenience to all ranks and wictions of the 
community. To obtain thesi* necessary advantages there are two requisites — 
first a great and general cheapening of tariffs and, as a certain consequence of 
such reduced charges, a duplication or e\en a quadrupling of many of the 
present cables to ju’event blocking ; and, secondly, an indefinite extension of both 
lines and cables everywhere. Progress in submarine telegraphy undoubtedly means 
a lessening in the price of .service and a firmer control by the State, as an obvious 
corollary to the large help to the companies already given by the general lax- 
payer, quite as much as it means those scientific iiiventioasund scientific discoveries 
which the coming years have in store for us. At the present time the charges are 
far too high, ridiculously so ns regards India, and the use of the great cables is 
therefore 'very often beyond the power of the small capitalist and the trader of the 
middle sort. Yet certain aud early news is of supreme importance* to large 
numbers of both classes. Its absence hampers or stops business, while its jirice is 
too severe a tax upon average profits. This fact has led to the invention of 
ingenious and elaborate codes. They might possibly have been devised in any 
case j but there is no doubt that messages by code would be certainly expanded 
so as to prevent all possible ambiguity, if telegraphing to distant countries were not 
so costly. The spreading of land-lines and sca-cables about the earth has gone on 
rapidly since 1870 ; to the extent that those already completed would seem even to 
he in advance of their requirement, if that requirement were to be measured by 
their full employment. Kevertheless it is to be wished that new companies could 
be formed and new lines laid down to excite competition and thereby to cheapen 
rates; or else that our (lovernment should step in and regulate charges over 
subsidised British lines. For the power of the great telegraph corporations, by 
reason of their monetary resources, enables them to overcome ordinary rivalry and 
to treat public opinion with inditiereuce. A general cheapening of rates has 
constantly been follow’ed by increased profits, earned by the resulting augmentation 
of traffic, but it needs an enterprising directorate to face the necessary initial 
expenditure, except under pressure. Boldness and foresight in finance are natu- 
rally less prominent features in the management of the great telegraph companies 
than contentment with a high rate of interest on invested capital. All their energy 
and watchfulness are employed to crush competition rather than to extend their 
activities indefinitely. Moreover, money-making is their business, not Imi)erial 
statesmanship. If it were a question of the added security or the close coupling- 
up of the Empire (which are probably synonymous) on the one hand aud a loss of 
profit (however splendid the dividends might still remain) on the other, we know 
what would be the result of their deliberations. 

Important as are the sea-cables for statesmen, for strategy, and for commerce, 
they are or will he equally important socially to keep up intimacy and swift 
intercourse between families half in Britain and half in India for instance, or 
between friends and relations in these Islands and in the great Colonies. They 
might be made to give the sensation almost of actual contact, of holding the hand 
of your friend, of speaking directly to his heart. It is this interchange of per- 
sonal news and private wishes, quite as much as the profound political and com- 
mercial aspects of lightning communication with all parts of the Empire, which 
will bind the Empire in bonds stronger than steel, easy as affection, to hold it 
together with unassailable power. Consequently the healtli and strength of the 
Empire depend very greatly upon a cheapening of telegraph charges. Doubtless 
a time will come when all our main cables of the first "importance will be in the 
hands of Government, when they will only touch upon British territory, and when 
they will be all ade^uatel^ j)rotected from an enemy. Those are truly Im- 
^rialistic and patriotic aspirations. But we must never forget the grand part in 
Dringing together, within whispering distance as it were, the different parts of the 
world, and consequentlj of our world-wide Empire, which has been taken in the 
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past by such Napoleonic organisers as the late Sir John Pender. It is to him and 
to such men as he that we owe those splendid beginnings which by means of vital 
reflexes from the nerve-centre of the Empire have helped to fire our white fellow- 
subjects all over the globe with a loftier patriotism and with new, brave, and 
broader ideals of nationality. 

It was coincident with the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 that the liveliest 
interest began to be taken in sea-cables, and a master mind perceived their com- 
mercial possibilities. Before that time the success of the constructing companies 
had not been great. Sir John Pender then founded the famous Eastern Telegraph 
Company by the amalgamation of four existing lines, which had together laid 
down 8,600 miles of sea-cables, besides er(*cting land-lines also. A year later, in 
1873, from three other companies he formed the Eastern Extension Australasia 
and China Telegraph Company, wliich jointly possessed 6,200 miles of submarine 
lines. From that date the extension of electric communication to all parts of the 
earth, over wild as well as over civilised countries, and beneath the salt water, has 
only been equalled by their average remunerativeness. Now there are 175,000 
miles of submerged cables alone, of which this country owns no less than 
113,000 miles. The history of some of these cables is lull of interest, and might 
attract the delighted attention of the lover of picturesque romance no less than of 
the student of commercial geography. It also supplies suggestions and many 
facts, both to the physical geographer and to the student of seismic phenomena. 
Science has taught the companies to economise time, labour, and material in cable- 
laying opertitions, as well as how to improve the working instruments. Human 
ingenuity, business perception, and organising power have shown once more their 
startling possibilities when directed and controlled by cool, clear-eyed intelligence 
combined with general mental capacity. 

It is only necessary to reaffirm, for the reasons already given, the national, the 
imperial, the commonwealth requirement for cheap telegraphy, and the profound 
necessity there is both strategically and politically tor complete government con- 
trol by purchase, guarantee, or other equitable means over main cables which 
connect Great Britain with her daughter states, her Indian empire, and her depen- 
dencies. Our communications with our own folk must be independent of private 
companies and completely independent of all foreign nations. 

All the details which I have given are illustrative of man’s successful energy 
and of his progressive ingenuity in enslaving the great forces of the earth to 
diminish distance, to shorten world-journeys, and to speed world-messages. 
Another human achievement, the piercing by Lesseps of the Suez isthmus, iiaa 
had remarkable consequences. It had been talked of in England centuries ago. 
Christopher Marlowe makes Tamerlane brag : — 

* And here, not far from Alexandria, 

Whereas the Tyrrhene and the Red Sea meet, 

Being distant less than full a hundred leagues, 

1 meant to cut a channel to them both 
That men might quickly sail to India.’ 

The illustrious French engineer solved one great problem in 1809, only to 
originate others which are of nrofound importance to commercial geography — and 
to the British Empire most or all. The Suez Canal has brought India and the 
Australasian Commonwealth wonderfully near to our shores. It has greatly 
diminished many time-distances, but why has it not injured onr Eastern trade? 
Also is there any danger or menace of danger to that trade ? From the very 
beginnings of the great commerce, the Eastern trade has enriched every nation 
which obtained its chief share. It has been the seed of the bitterest animosities. 
It alienated Hutch and English, blood relations, co-religionists, co-reformers, into 
implacable resentment, and bitter has tlie retribution been. On the other hand it 
brought into temporary alliance such strange bedfellows as the Turks of the six- 
teenth century and the Venetians. At the present day what international jealousies 
and heartburnings has the same rivalry not fostered ! For all the trading peoples 
know how vital is that traffic. 

In the earliest days of commercial venturings the Eastern trade focussed at 
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Alexandria, afterwards at Constantinople and the Italian ^ factory * stations of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Barbarous upheavals in Central Asia interrupted the 
current at times, but only as temporary dams. Then came Vasco da Gama’s 
voyaq^e round the Cape and its sequela — the diversion of the rich merchandise of 
the Orient from the Italian ports and from the Eastern Mediterranean to the sea- 
coast cities of the Atlantic. Out of the relentless scramble of the Atlantic nations 
for this, the grandest of the trader’s prizes, the English came out bloodily trium- 
phant, and the British have remained the dominant shippers ever since. But whim 
the Suez Canal was trenched tlirough, a geographical reversal followed : the mer- 
chant’s chief path may be said to have left the Cape circuit and to ha^ e refrained 
the old line, with immensely added facilities, to debouch upon tlie Eastern 
^lediterranean. AVhy has it not oUected us more profoundly ? Are not geo- 
graphical canons outraged by the great steamers passing by the Erench and Italian 
ports to find distributing centres in these islands ? I think that theoretically it is 
so, even admitting that the foreign harbours are more difficult than ours. Practi- 
cally only a few industries have suffered ; the volume of our trade has increased 
greatly, and it still remains easily pre-eminent. One of tlie chief explana- 
tions I believe to be this: Geographical considerations wore defeated, for the 
time at any rate, by the excellence of our hanking system when the Suez Canal 
was opened. The wealth of the country, then as now, instead of being separated and 
divided into isolated patches, was accumulated in the hands of bankers and was 
readily and ejisil}' available for commercial enterprises. So the necessary steamers 
— huge, and ofspecialline — were built at once by our companies and launched into 
the valuable Eastern trade before their rivals could begin to stir. This country liad 
the invaluable help of its monetary facilities. Wealthy shipping corporations, once 
fully organised and successful, have great power, by reason of tbeir reserves and 
resources, to hustle and to ride off the attacks of weaker and loss experienced 
competitors. Supposing this great change had hut just occurred — our advantages, 
though still distinct, would have been less remarkable. And in the future inter- 
national trade jealousy will be keener and the competition even more severe. We 
must not forget that our geographical position is no longer in our favour for steam- 
ships plying from the East, and, as in the immediate past, we must throw away no 
chances, but seek to make up for that admitted defect by foresight, by education, 
by maintaining and constantly adding to our experience, and by defending and 
supporting that admirable system — our national banking system — which has carried 
us over seemingly insurmountable obstructions to brave trade triumphs. 

The general considerations which I have named might lead to the inference 
that actual geographical disadvantages, in trade competition for instance, may 
sometimes bo conquered by man’s resourcefulness and energy. Within obvious 
limitations that is certainly true. At places, as we know, the borderland between 
geograi)by and many of the natural .<^ciences is often vague and confusedly inter- 
laced. So perhaps also with mechanical and economic science our boundaries at 
certain spots overlap. Quick steamers, far-reaching telegraph lines, and tlie 
piercing of isthmuses by ship-canals may at tlie first glance appear outside the 
purview of the geographer. Yet from that particular aspect of g(*ography which 
1 have already spoken of as the Science of Distances wo perceive how relevant 
they are, how worthy of study. Truly ours is a verycathohc science, and we have 
seen how even the comparative value of national banking systems may help to 
explain seeming geographical inconsistencies, to reconcile facts with possibly un- 
expected results, and to show how the human element modifies, perhaps, the 
strictly logical conclusions of the geographer intent upon physical conditions 
alone. It is for the statesman and the philosopher to speculate upon the character 
and the permanency of such influences. Our success as an Empire will probably 
depend for its continuance upon a high level of national sagacity, watchfulness, 
and resource, to make up for certain disadvantages, as 1 think, of our geographical 
position since the cutting of the Suez Canal ; and it will also depend upon the 
comprehensive and intelligent study of all branches of geography, not the least 
important of which to my view is the Science of Distances — the science of the mer- 
chant, the statesman, and the strategist. 
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The following Pappra were read : — 

1. Atteynpfs to improve, the Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools, 
especially in the West Riding, By T. G. Rooper, II. M. I, 

Reforms wer(3 begun through the Royal Geographical Society, who^e collection 
of foreign maps was lent f( r exhibition in Rradford in the year lbS7. Tin' di'^play 
of maps, models, and various devices for illustrating the instruction in geography 
in the elenienlary schools of Germany, France, and Sweden attracted special 
attention. Conferences were held in connection with the exhibition, one of which 
A\a'j attended by Dr. Scott Kellie, who made the collection. 

One immediate result of these proceedings was the commencement of a series 
of local maps and models, a collection of which is exhibited. The conferences 
discovered the chief defects in the existing instruction : (U Lessons in geography 
were not based on object teaching, nor on the observation of local features and 
scenery. {2) The art of ^ reading ’ ma])s was not taught, nor was the construction 
of a map led up to by mahing plana of short walks and diagrarasof the neighbour- 
hood. (d) The study of political and commercial geograplij^ was net ba<^ed upon 
the study of physical geography, neither were the details of geographical study 
conn(‘cted as cause and etlect. There was no attempt to present a country to the 
.scholar as a connected whole, and the lessons consisted of lists of names and 
figures, at the most arrangOvl in groups. Of such details many were wholly uii- 
suited to the (dementary stage. 

The chief reforms consisted in the intelligent study of local geography through 
local maps and models, and in ohject le-ssona which explain the principles of 
physical geography. The reliefs and models led up to the art of reading maps 
and to the demand for better maps. Such lessons are an excellent iutroducLioii 
to leasoning, and prove how little theye is that is purely^ arbitrary even in the 
sites of towns and villages in the neighbourhood, much less in the industries whicii 
are carried on in them. 

The nece.«>sity for good w’all-maps is now apparent, and correctly draw n details 
are demanded in place of vague and inaccurate sketches. Maps must interpret 
nature, and map reading is the converse of the process of studying home geography. 
In studying home geography the child begins with a natural feature such as a 
river or hill, and learns how to repre.seiit it on paper. On the other hand, in 
reading a wall-ma]) the scholar begins wdth the sviuboks or represent aiioos of 
natural ieatiires which ho lias not seen, and airi\es by means of them at the 
natural fact.s which such symbols represent. Hence the extreme imporlance of 
tlie right study of home geography and local models and reliefs. . The svmliols on 
the wall-map are vague and meaningless unless a content and signiricance are 
given them by previous practice in the building up of local plans and maps. The 
scholar has to ho taught ■with care how to translate the symbols of the wall-map 
back into the forms of nature which they, however inaderpmtely, reprosenb The 
ditfereiice between a good and n bad map is now' apparent. As the .scliolar com- 
mences geograjihy by the .study of nature in a triple ])roce^s, wdiicli consists of 
observation, description, and representation, .so, if the w'all-map be accurate enough, 
he can continue to draw inferences from it much as though he w'ere actually ob- 
serving the country by personal inspection. 

The value of graphic work in teaching geography is insisted on. The mere 
copying and colouring maps of various parts of the world is rather an exercise in 
drawing than in geography. Each map should be drawn to serve some definite 
purpose. It should di.sentaiigle from a complex wdiole some particular part w’hich 
analysis brings to light, and illustrate it with precihion and simplicity. . Further, 
the sketch-maps should proceed from simpler .studies to more complex, and no 
map should bo made of a country as a whole until thcTeading features have been 
dealt with separatel)", and thus the ‘constructive* method of teaching geography 
is introduced. 

The compari.son of statistics of various kinds i.s made much more intelligible if 
the scholars learn to express their statistics by the use of square-ruled paper. 
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Abstract numbers are thus converted into concrete space forms, and are tben much 
more comprehensible. In conclusion the formation of local geographical 
societies for educational purposes is recommended, and an account is given of the 
formation and working of tlie Southampton Geographical Society. 


2. Commercial Geography in Education, 

Ihj E. R. Wethey, J/.A., F.R,G.S. 

A description of a three years’ course of lectures on Commercial Geography to 
teachers in the West Riding, and of what has actually been done, on the diffi- 
culties encountered and on ways of getting over them. 

1. The three years* course \ (i.) The principles of Commercial Geography and 
their application to the British Empire; (ii.) the Commercial Geography of 
foreign countries ; (iii.) special trades and commodities. 

Twenty-five lectures to the course — dO to 40 teachers in attendance ; average 
percentage of attendances 02 ; centres Ijeeds and Huddersfield. 

2. The difficidties: (i.) The inadequate knowledge of general geography the 
main difficulty, i,e. how best to explain commercial results of Physical Geography 
to minds deficient in knowledge of the elements of Physical Geography. Remedy 
obvious but not easy of attainment owing to multiplicity of school subjects. 
Accessories wanted — Government grants for commercial as well as technical or 
industrial side of education, (ii.) The inadequate notions still existing as to what 
is meant by Commercial Geography, (iii.) The collection of appropriate lantern 
slides. 

3. A selection of lantern slides illustrating some of the chief points brought out 
in the three years’ course.^ 


Fin DAY, SBPTEMDEll 7. 

The following Papers and Report were read : — 

1. The Treatment of Regional (Jeograjihy, 

Ihj Hugh Robert Mill, D,Sg,, LL.D. 

The author brought a scheme for a geographical description of the British 
Islands, based on the 1-inch map of the Ordnance Survey, before the Section at the 
Liverpool Meeting in 189G. He has since worked out the regional geography of the 
area delineated in two sheets of the 1-inch map of South-west Sussex.* The 
extension to the whole country of work on an equally minute scale appears to be 
rendered impracticable only by its cost and the indifference of the public to geo- 
paphy. It is hoped, however, that the principles of regional description laid down 
in the paper may be of service in promoting similar descriptions for other parts of 
the countrv , whether* carried out as part of a general scheme or independently. 

The configuration of the district as deduced from the 1-inch map is the first 
condition in importance, and should be treated both generally, as to the main 
features alone, and also specially, as to particular details which are of more imme- 
diate interest than the rest. The distribution of rocks and superBcial drift taken 
from the geological map comes next in importance, and it is interesting, though not 
essential, to trace the causal relation of geological structure and geographical form. 
It is more important to indicate clearly the places where mineral products of 
economic value occur. The next part of the description deals with what may bo 
called, in default of a better term, mobile distributions. These include all features 

* As it would be obviously impossible to show more than a mere fraction of 
the slides used (nearly 3,000 in all), a further and much larger selection was placed 
in the Association’s temporary museum. 

* See Geographical Journal, voL xv. 1900, pp. 206, 353. 
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relating to the surface which are modified in their distribution by the action of 
fixed forms and particular rock- formations. They include climate f the character 
of which depends greatly on altitude and on the direction of heights and valleys with 
regard to the prevailing winds ; ivater supply ^ including rainfall, as modified by the 
altitude and exposure of slopes, percolation and the return of water to the surface 
as springs (dependent on the geological nature of the ground), and the volume 
and frequency of livers, vpgetation^ animal life^ population in all the distributional 
details of birth- and death-rates, disease, migration, towns, villages, and connecting 
roads and railways, ayriculture, industries^ and trade. 

The particular case selected was a fairly representative one, and brought out 
very clearly how all the conditions of human settlement and migration depended 
ultimately in a more or less marked degree on the forms of the land. It became 
very clear from such a study that geography rightly conceived was the science 
which unified and made available for practical application the immense mass of 
distributional statistics of all kinds which are brought together at great expense 
by Government, but never coordinated or made available. 


2. Foreign and Colonial Surveys. By E. G. Ravenstein. 


3. Military Maps. By B. V. Darbisiiire, M.A. 

Our Ordnance map is primarily a military map, made by soldiers for the use 
of soldiers. 

A practical question : — 

AVhat is the best form of map for the use of troops in standing camps in this 
country, or for volunteers encamped lor their annual training ? 

Arising out of this, another question : — 

How far do the maps supplied by the Ordnance 8ur\ ey answer the above 
purpinse ? 

1. On what points can maps give us information which is useful, and even 
necessary, for carrying on military operations F 

(«) Rivers, streams : Width, nature of banks ; fords, bridges, ferries, locks. 
(Jf) Roads : Width, surface ; whether enclosed or not ; whether ditches 
alongside. 

(c) Railways: Double or single track ; embankment or ending ; tunnels. 

{d) Woods, copses, heather, gorse. 

(c) Villages : ISi/.e, shape ; houses, how placed to roads, so as to favour 
attack or defence. 

(/) Hedges and ditches. 

(//) Footpaths. 

(//) Detached liouses. 

(/) IMijsical features Terrain ’). 

2. Specimens of British Manoeuvre maps. 

3. The British Ordnance map as a Manoeuvre mop. 

Completely satisfactory except as regards (*.) (Terrain) and scale. 

4. Representation of relief, various methods used for Ordnance maps. 

(«) Contours alone. Great Britain, Italy, United States, Switzerland. 

(^>) Shading alone. Germany. 

(c) Contours with shading. Switzerland, Norway, Austria-Hungary, Great 
Britain. 

C. Tlie Ideal Manoeuvre map. Scale ; topographical details ; Terrain. 
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4. Journeys in Central Asia, By Captain H. H. P. DeasY. 

Captain Deasy's papor doals with explorations in Western Tibet and Chinese 
Turkestan, begun in 1896. ^J'he most important features of this explorer’s work 
are, first, the extensive use of triangulation for determining longitudes from 
peaks, iixed by the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, and heights ; secondly, 
the discovery of the sources of the Khotan Kiver; and thirdly, the detailed survey 
f)f that exceedingly diflicult mountainous region, the hitherto unknown stretch of 
the Yarkand River. 

The continued opposition of the Chinese added considerably to the physical 
dilliciilties encountered, and resulted in the explorer and his assistant being 
incapacitated from work by severe illnesses. The latter compelled Captain Deasy 
to return to India much sooner than he had intended. 

It may be of interest to note that the heights of about ‘250 peaks were 
determined, and over 40,000 square miles of country surveyed. Much valuable 
assistance was rendered by ilie Indian Government, especially by the Survey or- 
(]|^"neral. and several officers of the Foreign Department. Captain Deasy is very 
grateful for this, as well as for the services of the native topographers, kindly lent 
by Colonel Gore, It.K., now Surveyor-General of India. 


5. Large Earthquakes recorded In 1899. By John Milne. 

In 1899 at Shide, in the Isle of Wight, 130 earthquakes were recorded. The 
greater number of these were also observed at Kew, whilst very many of them 
were common to registers from Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, India, Ja> a, 
Japan, and other distant countries. 

Analysis of these records has increased our knowledge respecting the rate.s at 
which motion is transmitted throuorh our world, and indirectly thrown new light 
upon its rigidity. The arcual velocity of surface waves has been investigated, and 
new rules based on these investigations have been formulated for determining the 
position of earthquake origins. It has, for example, been shown that the distance 
of an origin from a given station can be determined either from the interval by 
which the preliminary tremors outrace the larger surface waves or from the interval 
between the arrivals of wa\es which had travelled from their origin round the 
world in opposite directions. 

With this knowledge it is frequently possible for an observer in any part of the 
world to name the district from which an earthquake recorded at his observatory 
has originated. 

One series of ob'servatious showed that the amplitude of the large waves 
of earthquakes decreased more rapidly when traversing subocean ic paths than 
when they radiated over continental surfaces. In discussing the nature of 
large waves this observation on the damping effect of oceans was used as an 
ai’gument that this form of seismic movement represented gravitational surface 
waves rather than the outcrop of di&tortional waves propagated through the body 
of the world. 

One hundred and twenty-five out of the 130 records considered represented 
disturbances which had suboceunic origins. The principal of them may be grouped 
a.s fol’ows: — 


1. North-eastern Pacific, W. of British Columbia 

2. East Mid Pacific, W. of Southern California 

li. East Southern Pacific, W. of Peru and Chili 
4. West Pacific, off Japan .... 

r). West Mid Pacific, near Java 

G. Mid Indian Ocean 

7. North Atlantic, east side .... 

8. West North Atlantic and West Indies . 

9. Mid Equatorial Atlantic .... 


14 

5 
8 

19 

12 

9 

17 

6 
6 
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If we except the second group we see that the Pacific origins are on the face or 
at the bottom of ‘ deeps,’ which form portions of the trough or troughs around the 
eastern and western margins of that ocean. Jf future soundings show that tlie 
indicated exception is only apparent, then the second group 'will also illustrate the 
rule that accelerations in secular adjustments of the earth's crust are most frequent 
where this exhibits the greatest flexure. 

Inasmuch as there are reasons for believing that each of th<‘^e earthquakes was 
accompanied by large mechanical displacements of solid niaterials, the iinport- 
anco of localising the sites where such changes are frequent is evident to tho^o ^^ho 
select routes for deep-sea cables. 

Although we are not in a po.sition to say that these displacements are Mif- 
ficiently largo to produce a measurable effect on the momont of inertia of the 
earth, attention may he directed to the fact that at those times when changes in 
latitude have been marked large earthquakes have been frequent, whilst when 
they have been few such changes have been less pronounced. 

Another subject of interest to those engaged in geodetic work is the fact that 
changes in the rates of pendulum time-keepers may sometimes* he traced to the 
unfelt movements of large earthquakes, which so frequently disturb all countries in 
the world. 


6. Report on the Climate of Tropical A/rica.— See Reports, p. -113. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

The following Papers and Report were read ; — 

1. Railway Connection with India, 

By Colonel Sir T. H. Holdich, K,C,LE. 

The paper deals with the general geographical conditions of South-W'est Asia 
which may favour a scheme of railway connection with Western India, the subject- 
matter of the successive sections of the paper being as follows : — 

1. The impracticability of the northern approaches to India leading o^er the 
Hindu Kush into Kashmir or Afghanistan fioin the Oxns regions. 

i2. The nature of the great transverse water divide of Asia, which includes tlio 
TIindu KushJ and the most favourable poiiit.s for cios.«ing it. 

, Jl. The opening afforded by the Tlari TIud river to thi* west of Herat. 

4. The configuration of the Persian plateau and mountains, and its adaptation 
to railway alignment. 

5. Consideration of Peislaii lines of communication with Western India. Tlie 
coast-line between Basra, at the head of the Persian Gulf, and Karachi. Details 
of alignment. Commercial and climatic objections to such a line as far as Bandar 
Abbas. 

G. Alternative central lino from AVestern Persia to Bandar Abbas. Diffi- 
culties of connection with Kuropeaii systems. 

7. Details of alignment between Bandar Abbas and Karachi. Difficulties 
of coast line, and possibility <»f interior central line. 

8. The proposed connection between Ku'-bk and Clinin’‘n (/.c. the Ilerat- 
Kaudahar line)., Geographical conditions that exi-'l between Kushk and Herat, 
and between Herat and Kandahar. Their favourable nature. 

0. Objections which have been raised to the line — political and military. Its 
commercial prospects. 

, 10. Conclusion. 
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2. The Siberian JRai^way. By C. Raymond Beazley. 

Short account of the ront^ traversed by the Siberian Railway as far as the 
Amur. The connections of the railway main trunk with the regions to the north 
and south, (a) as already t-ade, (3) as in construction and projected. The 
bearing of the Siberian line jon Central and Soibtiern Asia by the intended link, 
from Tashkent to Orenburg. Primary comraertial and industrial purpose of 
Siberian line west of Lake Baikal. Development cf the country: its population, 
mining enterprises, agriculture, cattle-raising, ma'iufacturcs, &c., through tho 
movements created by the railway, illustrated by fome details. The railway in 
connection with the river navigation, (a) of the West Siberian rivers, Ob, Yenisei, 
&c. ; (3) of the Kama and Volga ; (y) of the Dvina and Petchora. The railway 
in connection with the western ocean and inland sens : (a) White Sea, (3) Black 
Sea, (y) Caspian. Connections of the railway with Lussia’s strips of ice-lVee coast 
and ice-free ports in the west : (a) on Arctic Ocean, especially Catherine Harbour, 
near the frontier of Norwav ; (3) on Black Sea, especially Novo-Rossiisk ; (y) on 
South-west Caspian, especially Baku. 

The railway in its eastern part : different problems here. Highly political 
aspect of this section. The more recent advance of the line here through Man- 
churia. The ice-free outlet at Port Arthur, Talion-wan, and the Kwang-tung 
peninsula. Projects for maritime development of trade to Japan and America from 
this ^window’ as well as from Vladivo.stok. Connections with (^hina through 
Mongolia as well as Manchuria. 


3. On the Possibility of obtaining more Peliahh Measurements of the 
Changes of the Land4evel of the Phlegrcean Fields, By R. T. Gunther. 


4. The British Antarctic Ejy edition^ 1899-1900. C. E. Borchorevixk. 

Mr. Borchgrevink commenced with an account of the origin of the expedition 
which he commanded, thus referring to his previous work within the Antarctic 
Circle, and to the resolution which was carried at the Sixth International Geo- 
graphical Congress at the Imperial Institute in 1895. The voyage of ttie 
Southern Cross was shortly described with a few incidents ; the results of some 
of the principal observations (both meteorological and magnetic), the landing, the 
camp, and tho work of the laud expedition from March 1890 to March 1000. An 
account of the principal discoveries made during one year on South Victorian 
Jjaiid wab given, with a description of tho ice conditions, in winter mid summer, 
near Cape Adare and in the pack. 

What the author claims as tho principal work of the expedition is tho 
pioneer work in Victoria Land, extending over a period of one year, thus 
the first time proving tlio possibility for an expedition to live on South Victoria 
Land in the winter, with the* following result.s : — 

1. Recording the meteorological and magnetic conditions at Cape Adare and at 
various places on the ice and on the mainland between this locality and the 
78th parallel, thus locating the present approximate position of the South Mag- 
netic Pole, in latitude 73° 20' S. and longitude 140° E., about 220° west by north 
from Wood Bay. 

2. Discovery of new species in antarctic bioiogv^ with special reference t«» the 
shallow-water fauna and the flora of South Victoria Land, both proving 
bi-polarity, and suggesting a theory for the distribution of organisms. 

3. Touching upon the importance of the discovery of insects as indicating an 
average temperature in the neighbourhood of the locality where they were found, 
not deviating much from what was experienced during the years 1890^1900. 

4. Furthest south 78° 50'. 

The author gave his views shortly in regard to further exploration within the 
Antarctic Circle, as well in regard to outfit as in reference to desirable places for 
landing. 
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5. Through Arctic Lapland. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, M.A. 

Finner whale fishing in Arctic Seas — Vardo— Across the Varangtr fjord The 

start of an eighty-five mile tramp — Boris Gleb — Skolte Laps — Up the Neiden 

Arctic Finns — Knare See — Fisher Laps — Enare Town — Farmer Laps By canoe 

and swamp — Life on a Lapland Farm — The Arctic mosquito — Herder Laps 

Beindeer culture — Norwegian Laps — llovaniemi — Down to Torneo-Ilaparanda 

The Gulf of Bothnia. 



6. Report on Physical and Chemical Constants of Sea Water. 

See Reports, p. 421. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Some Consequences that may he anticipated from the Development of the 

Resources of China by Modern Methods. By Geo. G. Cuisiiolm, 

M.A., B.Sc. 

Various causes are pointed out as already in operation tending to bring about 
that development in spite of the opposition of some sections of the people.^ These 
are of such a nature as to make it unlikely that this development, however brought 
about, will be long retarded. 

When it does come about this development is bound to ha\e world-wide effects 
on a scale of e.\traordinary magnitude, and in one direction it seems piobable that 
it will tend to rever>t* the tendency ot the last generation in the economic bLtory 
of the world. 

The peculiaiity of the position of China this, that it is the one region in the 
world with all the means for industrial development on a gigamic scale that 
remains to be opened up. In the past thirty or foity years we have chiefly seen 
the opening up of new countries or old countries without great resources for 
industrial deielopment. 

Among the consequences that may he anticipated from this opening up are 
these : — 

1. A rise in prices in Ghina, e^'pecially in the industrial regions. 

2. The creation of a demand for food-stuffs not likely to be siijiplied by China 
itsrdf; a demand which in itself will be one of the most powerful caiitea* contii- 
buting to maintain the rise in prices. 

3. The imparting of a great stimulus to the food-producing regions mot«t 
favourably situated for meeting this demand, more part iculailv Manchuria, Siberia, 
and western North America, probably the Facitic States of North Amirica to a 
greater extent than Canada. 

4. Perhaps the most impoitant of all, the creation of a tendeiiev to a gradual 
but prolonged rise in wheat and other gram prices all the A%orld OMr, leveising 
the process that has been goingoii since about ls70 in roiibequenco of the succossh e 
opening up of new couritrie.^. 

2. The Commercial Resources of Tropical Africa 
By Edward Heawood, M.A. 

At least 70 per cent, of the total trade of Africa falls to the countries of the 
extreme north and south, leaving the whole of Tropical Africa, with an area of 
some 9 millions of square miles, a total trade of at most 30,000 000/., of which 
nearly 7,000,000/. belongs to the small islands of Mauritius and Reunion, Tlie 
object of the present paper is to examine the causes of this small commercial 
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movement as compared with that of other tropical countrie's, and to form some 
conclusion as to the permanence, or the reverse, of present conditions. 

Among historical reasons for the smallness of the existing trade are (1) the 
attraction exercised during the age of great discoveries by America and the East 
and the consequent neglect of Africa; (2) the political condition of the African 
peoples ; (3) the effects of the slave trade ; while geographical causes are found 
in (1) the massive form of the continent and consequent absence of natural means 
of communication ; (2) the unhealthiuess of the coa«*tlands. That mnny of these 
causes an* not neces‘«arily permanent is shown by a comparison with Brazil, which 
affords a close parallel with Tropical Africa in many respects. This shows that, 
given natural resources capable of supporting an increased export trade,' the com- 
mercial future of Tropical Africa need not be hopeless. 

The resources of a new country may be classed as (1) exhaustible, principally 
minerals ; (2) permaiu'ut, chietly animal and vegetable products, the 8(*cond group 
being the more important. It may be again subdivided into (1) jungle products, 
which, though not neces'-arily exhaustible, are likely to sutler diminution; (2) 
cultivated products. The former may, under cultivation, be transferred to the 
latter sub-group, which is the most important of all. Jn Brazil, e.g.,’the vast 
preponderance of the exports is made up by the four products coffee, cacao, 
tobacco, and cotton. "Which, with rubber, make up the principal resources of the 
country. In Tropical Africa jungle products, principally rubber and palm-oil 
and kernels (total annual value over 4,000,000/.), are at present those on which 
the export trade mainly depends. A period of development of plantation pro- 
ducts has, however, set in, and coffee, cacao, cotton, tea, &c., have been grown 
with success in various parts. The chief difficulties to be encountered arise from 
(1) want of means of transport ; (2) scarcity of labour; but these are now in a 
fair way to b© overcome. The modern tendency f )r each country to depend for 
tropical produce largely on its own colonies must favour the commercial develop, 
ment of Africa, while the comparatively low population of Africa per square mile 
renders it probable that it will in the future x>lay an important part in providing a 
food supply for the more thickly peopled continents. 


o. On Snow Ripples. 

Bp Yaughan Cornish, M.Sc., F.C.S.^ F.R.G.S. 

These ob 9 or\ ations, made in Scotland last winter, are preliminary to a general 
investigation of the surface forms of snow, which the .author proposes to continue 
in a colder climate during the coming winter. The investigation is undertaken in 
connection with the author’s research upon terrestrial ’ssuM'Sund \va\ ('-like sur- 
faces. 

The general conditions during the following oh^ervatIons are : ground already 
covered witli snow, temperature a litth* below the freezing point. 

Case \. — Snow falling spars(»lv. In absence of wind the '^urfiice was nne\en, 
owing to clinging togetlu'r of flakes. In a light breeze there was a iiolablo 
tendency for the ])romiiieiit parts to arrange themselves transversely in ridges, tlie 
distance from ridge to ridge not more than one inch. When the biee^e freshi'ned 
these became regular ripjdes, with a smoothed surface of closer texture One set of 
measurements gave the distance between successive ridires, 1 12o, l’22r), 0\So, l-Q."), 
and 1*00 inch. Their amplitude was approximately *05 inch, which gives a ratio 
Length ; Height = 21 approxiinatelv. The steep face of these ripples is on the 
windward side, whereas in sand ripples and water waves the ateej) face is on the 
sheltered side. The normal movement is downwind, the most noticeable feature 
of the process* being the retreat of the steep Aveather face, cori'-equeiit upon the 
abrasion of its surfiice. For occasional short intervals, however, during lulls and 
during moments of heavier snowfall, the ripples rush upwind, owing lotlio sudden 
deposit of snow upon each weather face. 

Case JI. — Fresh breeze without snowfall, blowing upon uncompacted enow. 
The surface was beautifully covered by lipplcs of 3 inches to 15 inches from ridge 
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to tidge, whlcK were rapidly increasing in size. Tlie steep side fAced the wind. 
The ridges, which were pretty accurately parallel one to another, were transverse 
to the wind, but wit h much sinuosity, no ridge being straight for more than a few 
inches. It is evident that the wind must be concentrated in the re-entrant angles 
of the steep weather slope, and this would tend by rapid erosion to destroy the 
arrangement of long transverse lines which is the most obvious characteristic of 
ripples. The ridges, however, did not lose their transversal ity, which was 
apparently preserved by the greater deposit of drifting snow in these re-entrants, 
which stopped the threatened gaps; and hy the collapse of the overhanging 
cornice of uncompacted snow at the salient angles, by which these promontories 
were truncated. 

Ca%e III. — The latest-fallen layers of snow having been blown away, the wind 
acts upon compacted snow (this was generally in drifts which had become exposed 
owing to change of direction of wind). The wind abraded a fine granular ‘ drift,’ 
which did not adhere to the smooth hard surfaces. I^arallel lines of bevelling or 
grooving transverse to the wind are the most conspicuous feature of the resulting 
structure in the compact, almost homogeneous, fine-grained material. The 
lines are much freer from minor irregularities than the ripples described above. 
As the action continues, however, the sinuosities are emphasised, for, the ‘ drift’ 
not adhering well, the re-entrants are cut back more and more behind the 
salients. Further, the wind concentrating along the lines of the re-entrants, the 
general level of the surface here is lowered more quickly by abrasion than is the 
case along the intermediate lines of the salient angles. Thus is produced a well- 
marked form transitional between snow rixiples and in which inter- 

mediate form the transverse ridges are crossed at right angles by alternate ridges 
and furrows parallel to the wind, the furrows being along the line of the re-entrants. 

Saatrugi . — This action went on until the ridges transverse to the wind were 
merely a subordinate and scarcely noticeable feature, and the snow wna seen to be 
in great ridges parallel to the wind. These corresponded perfectly with tlie 
aastrvgi of the Tundras as described by A. Penck * on the authority of F. Schmidt 
and G. Bore. 

On the opposite orientation of snow 7'ipples and sand ripples . — Ripples in lo<ise 
sand have their steep faces on the leeward, snow ripples on the windward side. 
The exposed face of the snow ripple becomes steejjer than the sheltered lace, 
because the cohesiveuoas of the snow while in mass enables the wind to car\e out 
wind caves, in which its force is concentrated. In loose sand the slipping of the 
material prevents this. The fiiability of the snow also assists in the effect, the 
detailed explanation of which would, however, be too long for this abstract. 

Observations were also made upon the forms of snowdrifts. 

Photographs were taken of ripples, sastmgi, and drifts. 


4. The Geographical Distrilmtion of Relative Humidity^ 

My E. G. Ravknstein. 

The author stated that the importance of relative humidity as a climatic factor 
was fully recognised. Having illustrated its influence upon organic life, upon 
agriculture and human industries, he expressed his regret that neither in number nor 
in trustworthiness did humidity observations meet the requirements of a person 
desirous of illustrating its distribution over tbe globe by means of a map. This w as 
owing largely to defects in the instruments employed, incompetence of tlie observers, 
and unsuitability of the hours chosen for the observations. As to the humidity o\ er 
the ocean, we were still dependent upon the observations made on board passing 
vessels, and he was afraid that the time had not yet come when floating meteoro* 
logical observatories would be stationed permanently throughout a whole year at 
a few well-chosen localities in mid-ocean. Notwithstanding this paucity o" 
available material he had ventured, in 1894, to publish in Philip’s ^ Systematic 
Atlas ’ a small chart of the world showing the distribution of humidity. The 

* Morph, der Erdoherfidche^ vol. i. pp. 388, 889. 
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subject had not been lost sight of by him since then, and he now placed the results 
before this meeting- lie did so with some diffidence, and over-cantious meteoro- 
logists might condemn his action, hut they must rememher that when Berghaus, in 
183S, acting upon suggestions made hy Zimmermann and Humboldt, published the 
lir?t isothermal chart the observations on temperature were even less numerous 
than those on humidity were at present. His charts, of course, must be looked 
upon as sketches, hut he felt confident that they brought out the broad features of 
the subject, and to reduce the sources of error he had limited himself to indicating 
four grades of mean annual humidity, the upper limits of which were respectively 
60 per cent, (very dry), 66 per cent., 80 per cent., and 100 per cent, (very 
damp). The relative humidity over the oceans might exceed 80 per cent., hut 
in certain regions (‘ horse latitudes ’) it was certainly much less, and in a portion of 
the Southern Pacific it seemed not to exceed 65 per cent., a feature seemingly con- 
firmed by the salinity of that portion of the ocean, which exceeded 3'G per cent. 

Ills second chart exhibited the Annual Range of Humidity, viz. the difference 
between the driest and the dampest months of the year. In Britain, as in many 
otlier parts of the world, where the moderating iiittuence of the ocean was allowed 
free scope, this difference did not exceed 16 per cent., but in the interior of 
the continents it occasionally exceeded 46 per cent., spring or summer being 
exceedingly dry, whilst the winter was excessively damp, as at Yarkand, where a 
humidity of 30 per cent, in May contrasted strikingly with a humidity of 84 
per cent, in December. 

This great range directed attention to the influence of temperature (and of alti- 
tude) upon the amount of relative humidity, for during temperate weather we were 
able to bear a great humidity with equanimity, whilst the same degree of humidity, 
accompanied by great heat, such as is occasionally experienced during the ‘ beat 
terms’ of New York and recently in London, msy prove disastrous to men 
and beasts. Hence, combining humidity and temperature, the author suggested 
mapping out the earth according to sixteen hydrothermal as follows : — 

1. Hot (temperature 73° and over) and very damp (humidity 81 per cent, or 
more) : Batavia, Camaroons, Mombasa. 

2. Hot and moderately damp (66-SO per cent ) : Havana, Calcutta. 

y. Hot and dry (61-66 per cent.) : Bagdad, Lahore, Khartum. 

4. Hot and very dry (50 per cent, or less) ; Disa, Wadi Haifa, Ivuka. 

C Warm (temperature 68® to 72°) and very damp : Walvisch Bay, Arica. 

ff. Warm and moderately damp : Lisbon, Rome, Damascus, Tokio, New Orleans. 

7. Warm and dry : Cairo, Algiers, Kimberley. 

8. Warm and very dry ; Mexico, Teheran. 

ff. Cool (teraperarure 3.1° to 67°) and very damp : Greenwich, Cochabambo. 

10. Cool and moderately damp : Vienna, Melbourne, Toronto, Chicago. 

11. Cool and dry: Tashkent, Simla, Cheyenne. 

12. Cool and very dry: Yarkand, Denver. 

13. Colli (temperature 32° or less) and very damp : Ben Nevis, Sagastyr, Godt- 
liaab. 

14. Cold and moderately damp ; Tomsk, Pike’s Peak, Polaris House. 

16. Cold and dry: 

16. Cold and very dry : Pamir. 

The actual mean temperature of the earth amounted, according to his computa- 
tion, to 67® F., and this isotherm, which separated types 8 and D, also divided l)e 
Candolle’s * Mikrothermes’ from the plants requiring a greater amount of warmth. 

The author further illustrated his paper by a number of diagrams giving the 
curves of the temperature, rainfall, and humidity, and also by a chart of the world 
exhibiting the number of rainy days. 

5. The Origin of MoeUj and their Siihaequent Disaection 
By J. E. Marr, F.B.S, 

In this paper, the influence of vegetation in modifying hill-outlines is first 
considered, and it is shown that the concave curve of water-erosion is partly 
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replaced by a convex curve of wentbering on tbe upper parts of hills, with 
herbaceous vegetation in temperate regions, and often entirely replaced by a 
convex curve in tropical regions, where the sides of the hills are clad with forest 
growth. 

The dissection of such round-topped hills or moels by stream action is then 
considered, and it is pointed out that buttress-like lateral peaks will be formed 
around the resultant, central peak. Lateral peaks of this nature have been 
described by IMr. I. C. llnssell on Alount Rainier, under the name iahomas ; he 
gives reason for their production by glacial denudation in that particular case. 


6. O'ii tliP VeffersRon-Kanspn Insulating Wafer-hottle. 

By Hugh Robert Mill, I),Sc.y LL.DI 

Professor Pettersson has, in conjunction -with Professor Nansen, completed a 
modification of his well-known a])paratus for obtaining samples of sea-water 
without change of temperature A specimen of the improved water-bottle con- 
structed by Messrs. Ericsson, of Stockholm and London, was exhibited. The 
purpose of this apparatu.s is to enclose a quantity of sea-water at any desired depth, 
to hold it securely, and to bring it to the surface without any change of tempera- 
t lire exceeding one hundredth of a degree Centigrade. The previous form of insu- 
lating water-bottle was found by l)r. Nansen in his arctic expedition to be less 
tiustworthy at great depths than in shallow water ; lienee the suggestions which 
resulted in lho new apparatus. The insulation, which is the essential feature of the 
water-bottle, is secured by a serie.s of concentric chambers of non-conducting 
material which are simultaneously filled with water, and so protect the portion, 
measuring about two litres, wdiich occupies the large central lube. The walls of 
the inner tubes aie so constructed as not to become heated by compression at 
the greatest depth. This is secured by using metal, which is heated by com- 
pression, and indiarubber, w’bicb is cooled by coinpressiou, in such proportions as 
to ensure constancy of temperature for the whole structure. 

The w'Hter-bottle when set is held apart, so that the base, sides, and lid are 
separated, and the w’ater pas'ses freely through the tubes as the apparatus descends. 
When the apparatus is being drawni up a propeller (which during the descent 
revolves freely) engages witli a screw and releases a heavy weight, w'hich closes 
and locks the whole rigidly togetlier. An arrangement is provided for the relief of 
pressure as tbe included W'uter expands on being hauled up. The temperature is 
ascertained by a thermometer, protected againt pressure, enclosed in the central 
tube, and projecting sufiiciently far to he easily read. If preferred, the aperture for 
the thermometer may be closed by a screw and the thermometer inserted when the 
water-bottle is brought up. A reversing thermometer to give the temperature of 
the water independently may ho attached to the upper part of the water-bottle, 
and is set iii action at the moment of closing. The whole apparatus w^eighs about 
58 lb., and is used on a wire line and w’orked by a steam wdncli. 

During August of this year the improved 'vvater-bottlo was tested by Professor 
Nansen on board the Michael Sars in the sea between Iceland and Spitsbergen, and 
at tbe greatest depth met with (3,000 metres *■ 1,670 fathoms) the insulation was 
perfect. On August 11 a sample wms taken from 3,000 metres, and when it came 
up the thermometer read : l°-285 C., after five minutes l°-283, after nine minutes 
1°*270, and after eleven minutes 1®*210. On August 13 in a simple from 2,000 
metres the thermometer showed 1®*135, after five minutes l^'lOo, after six minutes 
1°*130, and after eight minutes 1®110. l*rofessor Nansen considers it essential 
to use an included thermometer. 

' Published in full in the QeograpMcal Journal^ vol. xvi, (1900), l^p. 409-171. 
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Section F.— ECONOMIC /SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
PiiEsiDENT OP THE Sectiott — ^ISIojor P. G. Craigie, V.P.S.S. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBERS, 

The President delivered the following Address : — 

The ‘ Advancement of Science’ is the motive wherewith the British Association 
brings annually together, in autumnal conclave, a gathering of those who desire 
to tell and those who wish to hear something of the most recent developments of 
scientific labour. Entrusted for the session with the higli honour of presiding 
over a Section where the chair has from time to time been occupied by a long 
roll of distinguished men, whose qualifications for the task necessarily far outstrip 
any I could protend to claim, I may yet follow the example set by such authorities 
in maintaining on your behalf, and on my own, that the right production, the 
proper treatment, and the wise grouping of garnered facts concerning man and 
his relations to the State as a member of society constitute a study second in 
importance to no other form of research. Moreov'er, such expert discussion of 
statistical methods and statistical results as ought to be possible iu this Section 
should, I think, prove a factor of no small moment in its bearing on the true 
advancement of {Science in its broadest sense, whether physical, economic, or 
political. 

Without the claim to speak to you on the lines which could be appropriately 
adopted by some former Presidents, who have held positions of eminence, won 
either in the highest fields of politics or earned by patient work in the cloistered 
retreats of academic study, I come here rather to represent those who form, as it 
were, the hewers of wood and drawers of water for the economic controversialists 
of the day. As such we are concerned in the daily outturn of raw statistical 
material, and we are naturally jealous as to the use to be made of our figures by 
those who employ them in the process of scientific deduction, in the business of 
practical administration, or in the eflforts of philosophic teaching. 

Whatever he the precise meaning we are willing to accord to the term of 
‘ statistics ’ — and both the primary interpretation and the proper scope of the 
expression have been differently construed — I believe you will agree with me in 
echoing the opinion expressed, I think, by a very distinguished past President 
of this Association, that nearly all the grandest discoveiies in science have been 
but the rewards of accurate measurement and patient long-continued labour in the 
sifting of numerical results. 

Not only thus may we claim for what is sometimes looked upon as the merely 
mechanical part of statistical work a directly educational elfect on the honest 
workers themselves, in the training and discipline of mind which are required for 
the handling and weighing, the balancing and comparing of numerically arranged 
facts ; we may go further and assert that every science in its turn lias occasion to 
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rely on the statistician’s art, and that the true advancement of knowledge in what- 
ever path we take depends quite as much on the avoidance of rash conclusions as 
on the faculty of q^uick perception of apparent results. 

There is then this lesson to be learned in the discussions to be held in this 
Section, and it is one on which, in opening our deliberations, I think I am fairly 
entitled to insist. Since accurate statistical data are fundamental to sound argu- 
ment and correct deductions in any sphere of science, too great care cannot be 
expended in the task of making sure that figures given to the public are really 
wbat they claim to he. Where a comparison is to be made it is our business to 
see a practical identity in the character of the facts to be observed, and to give 
such warning as is requisite to guard against the possibility of over-strained and 
illegitimate use of the data by those into whose hands they may ultimately come. 
Where a deduction is to bo made or a conclusion is to be announced by the original 
compiler himself, it is well, too, he should remember that a statistical decision 
should have in it something of judicial deliberation and gravity, and should be 
given to the world only after the application of a chastened scepticism and distrust 
to the testing of the first impressions to which the bare numbers that appear on 
the surface of any calculation seem to point. 

Lastly, let us not overlook the prescriptive cautions of many past masters in 
statistical work to distrust big totals and dissect general averages. 

We are all of us familiar with the vastly larger space accorded to statistics in 
debate in the second half of the dying century, how readily the arbitrament of 
figures is now appealed to by the politician or the journalist, by the man of 
science or the philosopher. This very fact, however, constitutes in itself a 
danger, and I trust, therefore, I may be forgiven if I interpose between the 
Section and its prepared work by preaching from the Chair with some insist- 
ence the somewhat trite doctrine that statistical and economic science has few 
greater enemies than those who fail to apply the most rigid tests to the sufficiency 
of the elementary figures on which a theory is to be formed or an administrative 
act accomplished. Nor, indeed, is a much smaller offence involved in the over- 
confident use, whether for international comparisons or for those flights of prophecy 
in which we all like from time to time to indulge, of figures not in their immediate 
connection themselves erroneous, but which are, nevertheless, not quite strong 
enough to bear the strain of the superstructure to he reared, or which are devoid 
of the essential elements of true comparability of condition. 

It is then alike for the makers and the users of statistics to observe much 
caution in their own utterances and in the manufacture of those missiles of con- 
troversy which every table furnishes, and which in the hasty discussions of our 
day, when mere rapidity is exalted almost to the place of a virtue, are apt at times 
to prove dangerous to those who wield them, whether in the press, the lecture- 
room, or the senate. 

Most of all is it incumbent on one who ventures on the duties of this Chair 
with none of the opportunities of reflection which many professorial predecessors 
must have enjoyed, and who comes straight from the daily turmoil of executive 
work and the discharge of continuous ofiicial service, to exercise some reticence in 
venturing on expressions of individual opinion. In what I inav say, therefore, 
by way of preface to your discussions I would endeavour to confine my remarks 
to a notice of some of the chief statistical Investigations now impending and 
an account of the difficulties to he encountered by the statistician in his work, 
illustrating, from the class of subjects with which my work has made me familiar, 
the sorts of obstacles which hinder the accurate presentation of international 
comparisons of agricultural conditions. 

The entire omission of a sectional address — for which there is, I believe, pre- 
cedent in your records — or the substitution of a simple speech for a reasoned paper, 
as was allowed to the distinguished statesman who presided at the last Bradford 
meeting, on the score of the demands of the State on the ser\ ices of its servants, 
might, perhaps, have met my case and relieved me of a duty to which I feel far 
from equal, and you of listening to my crude remarks. This indulgence has not, 
however, beeu accorded, and I must, therefore, crave the pardon of the Section 1 c^n 
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only serve so badly, and urge its members, in the later discussions, to supply the 
shortcomings of the occupant of the Chair. 

Of all statistical work the enumeration of the units of population must ever 
take the foremost place, and on the eve of the census to be taken before many 
more months have passed a reference to that great impending task could hardly 
be omitted on this occasion. In common with all students of the machinery of 
census-taking I am sure I echo the feelings of the Section — as I do those of the 
Iloyal Statistical Society, who have long laboured in this direction — in deeply 
regretting that the first census of the twentieth century is not to possess the 
distinction many had hoped to see conferred upon it of being by preliminary 
announcement— as 1 hope it may prove to be in ultimate fact — the first of a series 
not of decennial but of quinquennial countings of the people. 

The growing complexity of social conditions and speed of life in all its functions 
at the present date, contrasted with the leisurely movements of a hundred years 
ago, would alone and amply justify a more frequent stock-taking of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain than has been the practice in the past. The practical wants of our 
much-multiplied system of local government cannot fail, I believe, ere long to 
bring about the granting of an intermediate numbering, even if for the moment 
other considerations overrule the more academic pleas of statisticians for this 
reform, or the arguments, sound as I believe them to be, for a permanent Census 
Office, a permanent Census Act, and a trained and continuous (^ensus Staff, to 
whom preparation of the machinery beforehand and detailed elaboration of the 
results after the actual census year might with real economy be entrusted. 

Like probably many another student of practical statistical organisation, I 
have to own to some modification of the demands for enquiry into the condition 
as well as the numbers of the people, which I once believed might be properly 
combined with the actual operations of enumeration. Some little experience in 
measuring the extent and the value of the answers elicited by question and by 
schedule have sbovim me that with due regard to the quality, if not even to the 
quantity, of the replies extracted from the least instructed section of the popu- 
lation, you must limit your curiosity unless you are to be landed in douot, in 
difficulty, and in misconception. 

Specific and parallel enquiries in point of time by one or another central 
body may no doubt be devised and directed so as to bring out a definite and 
limited series of facts, aftbrding matter to be compared with population totals. 
Blit to load the census proper with side issues is not to help forward the best type 
of statistical knowledge, and the attempt may well be pushed too far. I fancy 
there is now some reason to believe that ten years ago wc erred in this respect. For 
these reasons I have never in recent years been able to go along with many active 
and highly intelligent foreign colleagues, whose more sanguine aspirations as to 
possibilities of what a census can tell it is always pleasing to witness, even if the 
feasibility of their suggested de\elopments may be questioned. 

Sound and reasonable advice on such a subject may be found in the timely 
remarks of my colleague Mr. J. A. Baines, in his paper to the Royal Statistical 
Society in February last on the * limitations ’ of census-taking. From no better or 
more practical source could we hope to be instructed on what can and what can 
not with advantage he got than from the able officer whosi* superintendence of 
the vast Indian Census of 1891 brought him such widespread recognition. 

The mention I have made of the suggestions of foreign statisticians on census- 
taking reminds me that although the proposal which has been before the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute in one form or another for a synchronous ^ world^s 
census,* at the moment of passing from one century to another, is hardly likely, 
for administrative reasons and in view of the previous fixtures of the great census- 
taking Governments of the earth, to be literally realised, the dates of the great 
countings of tlie nations will nevertheless come sufficiently close for all practical 
comparisons. The great Russian enumeration, on the success of which M. Troinitsky 
is so heartily to be congratulated, is not yet long accomplished. The twelfth 
census of the United States is now being taken. The Scandinavian enquiry 
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coincides with the century’s end, the Italian and the Spanish censuses are already 
overdue, and both France and England take their count within a few months after 
the twentieth century has begun. 

Not persons only, but their conditions, their possessions, their trade, and their 
burdens are all subjects of perennial statistical enquiry, and in connection with the 
last of these groups in the near future the attention of statistical critics will no 
doubt be drawn again to the massive collection of materials respecting local taxes, 
their growth and pressure, which may be looked for from the final report of the 
lioyal Commission on Local Taxation. How many times in the last half of this 
century this section of our finance has been debated here 1 have not been able to 
ascertain. In one form or another it has exercised a fascination on the minds of 
some of our most active economists. Personally 1 confess the field was one of the 
first in which I ventured to make some enquiry and draw tabular comparisons. To 
this I was incited by the study, not at first of the second-hand stores of the 
many blue-books w’hich have seen the light on this matter, but rather by the 
peculiar circumstances of my local residence in a Yorkshire township four-and- 
thirty years ago, when local government and local rates of necessity came home 
with primary concern to one who happened, like myself, to be the sole inhabitant 
householder of an area constituting for several purposes a unit of local 
administration. 

I cannot pretend to have followed through the later years of the century the 
wider developments of these controversies, which were far from simple even in 
the days when the issue was limited to a question of pressure of the ratal system 
on agricultural land. Now, when the vast and complicated outlay of the great 
urban centres on matters which, in time past, we were not disposed to regard ns 
subjects of taxation at all, but rather of directly remunerative outlay, has to be 
brought into the survey, it may well tax the ingenuity of our younger statisticians 
to unravel the facts, and it may try the courage and the skill of the economists to 
pronounce, as this Section may be expected to do before its sittings close, as to the 
orthodox limits and sphere of ever-extending municipal expenditure and municipal 
trade. 

The statistical part of such enquiries as these will abound with problems in the 
working out of which it will he well to recall the warnings I have indicated as to 
the danger attending the use of non-comparative or defective data. Pitfalls 
innumerable await the less wary controversialist in such questions as these, which 
seem near at hand, while yet wider discus&ion on the relative pressure and com- 
parative growth of taxes generally may erelong attract renewed attention, as well 
as the subjects of statistical debate which centre round the records of crime and 
its punishment, of educational facilities and the economic results of their super- 
vision by the 8tate, or, again, of oxcuraions into the intricate region of labour and 
wages, wherein some of our section have already pursued useful investigations. 
In nil and every one of these topics the scientific statistician will have to re- 
member that his profession does not allow him to be a partisan advocate of one or 
the other view, in search of some figures to illustr.ite or decorate a predetermined 
theory. On the contrary, his function is to vvork in the cold, clear light of pure 
scientific research, and with a single aim to free the facts of each case from obscurity 
and place the data before the world in such shape as to allow a true judgment to 
be recorded. 

Quite as full of difficult problems and obstinately non-comparable figures will be 
found to be the use of statistics of production and of trade. The varying and 
scanty records of one period may have to be viewed in connection with and inter- 
preted by the better and fuller data of the day, and the conditions of one country 
may have to be contrasted with those of another, while the puzzling variations in 
the system employed have to be allowed for and discounted in the conclusions. 

Perhaps the difficulties of just comparison between the records of one time and 
another, or one State and its neighbour, come homo to me with peculiar emphasis 
when the statistics dealt with relate to agricultural conditions. With ourselves 
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and still more in certain quarters abroad regular agricultural statistics are of quite 
recent birth. 

It is difficult, perhaps, for us now to recall the comparatively recent origin of 
comprehensive statistics of agriculture in Great Britain. Writers of note, 
economists, and philosophers had no doubt from early times ventured to make 
estimates of more or less individual authority on the probable magnitude of our 
agricultural resources. Export witnesses, with more or less opportunities of indi- 
vidual observations, came before Parliamentary Committees with rough impressions 
of the extent of our cultivated area and the distribution of the crops which it bore. 
The labours of the old Board of Agriculture, which existed at the end of the last and 
for a lew years at the beginning of this century, amassed, no doubt, much valuable 
though scattered local information and many details of farming practice, but they 
com])leted no such exact survey as would have proved invaluable now to the 
statisticians of U)00 respecting the use made of the soil of our country a hundred 
years ago. J'he erroneous estimate of 47,000,000 acres of total area assigned to Eng- 
land by the Chairman of that Board, when later data proved the measurements to 
yield 10,000,000 acres less, is a warning of the care which is needed in the use of 
such hgiires as were available in those distant days 

After efforts more or less spasmodic in 1831, again in 1845, and yet again in the 
more complete work of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland in 1854- 
7, encouraged by the verdict of the House of Lords’ Committee of 1865, and fortified 
by the repeated recommendations of International Statistical Congresses, the House 
of Commons was, in 1864, persuaded by Sir James Caird to pass a resolution for the 
establishment of annual agricultural returns. These were first collected in 1866, and 
one year later they took the more complete form which gave us the continuous 
records Great Britain now posses«ie8 for tracing the development or retrogression of 
our country in agricultural conditions throughout the last third of the nineteenth ’ 
century. The data thus obtained must, of course, be read with full allowance for 
some minute but inevitable variations of definition due to the gradual improvement 
and growing completeness of the returns themsehea, first under the Board of Trade, 
then under the care of the I’rivy Council, and now under the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural statistics, whether in this or other countries, are assuredly not 
exempt from the need of careful and intelligent liandling and of caution in 
drawing comparisons. The leading features to which any agricultural enquiry is 
directed are naturally the extent and characteristic modes of the occupation of 
the surface, tlie number of persona engaged and the size of their holdings, the 
area and yield of the distinctive crops, and the numbers and classes of live stock. 
Some of these points can, and others with advantage cannot, be made the subject 
of direct annual enquiry and compilation. But in all cases questions as to precision 
of definition arise when the careful investigator looks below the surface to see what 
the figures really mean. 

The total measured areas of the countries we desire to contrast may, it is true, 
he fairly accurately given, though even here there is room for error, in regard to 
the practice of including or excluding areas covered by inland and tidal waters, 
lakes, and rivers. Wlien the next step is taken, and it is desired to contrast the 
respective areas actually made use of for productive purposes, difficulties of com- 
parison at once present themselves. The phrase ‘ cultivated ’ area in our country 
IS one to which, at least in unofficial if not in Government publications, two 
distinct meanings are often attached. The term is sometimes used as if in some 
eenso synonymous with the arable surface, whereas in the other, and with us by 
long tradition the official sense, the term covers all land, other than woodlands 
or rough wastes and mountain grazings, utilised for agriculture, whether under the 
category of permanent grass or under yearly varying crops. 

Nor is uniformity of practice much greater as regards the methods of returning 
the actual agricultural population. The number of persons actually employed, 
male and female, may as a rule be distinguished, but all countries are not agreed 
as to what employment means. The practice as to who are and who are not 
to be regarded as dependents, or as occasional and casual workers, may vary 
greatly. In all countries, and perhaps rather more abroad tha» here, there are 
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many persons who combine an agricultural with some other calling^ and this in 
an infinitely varying degree. The German and some other statistics endeavour 
laboriously to give tables which take account of these persons with double 
occupations and allot to them a place under more than one head. In England we 
have no provision in our census for these cases, and a farmer and brewer or a 
labourer engaged sometimes on a farm and at other times at other work may be 
classed by the accident of the first entry in one or other category at random. 

By what is nearly a common consent, the attempted enumeration of the 
agriculturally occupied population is connected rather with the general enquiries 
of the census than with the crop returns of each year. Its value of necessity 
depends on the coincident and relative record of the occupations, other than 
agricultural, in which the inhabitants of any country are engaged. Such con- 
siderations supply the answer to some of our less reflective writers on this 
question, who would have a perennial investigation going on into the available 
supply of agricultural labour — year by year, if not month by month. The move- 
ment in the direction of concentration of growing numbers of the workers of a 
nation in the urban districts, which is apparent in so many countries besides our 
own, and under the most opposite conditions of Governmental polity or agri- 
cultural organisation, will no doubt form in a short time a very interesting topic 
of statistical discussion. But the general figures cannot be handled with very 
great advantage now at the distance of wellnigh a decade from the last enumera- 
tions and at the moment when the taking of a new census is at hand. Until 
that enquiry reveals its facts, the student of questions of relative rural population 
may be remrred to the mine of information collected by the Royal Commission 
on Labour, and the late Mr. W. C. Little’s admirable and exhaustive analysis, 
and to the most valuable statistical buff-book which the Board of Trade have 
just issued from the pen of Mr. Wilson Fox. 

Equally or even more full of pitfalls for comparison are statistics of the size of 
holdings, whether the comparison be made betw’een one date and another in a 
country like our own, or between one country and another. Not only will the 
grades employed necessarily vary between country and country, but the starting- 
point and definition of what is a ^ holding ’ is usually entirely difierent. 

In one of the earliest meetings of the International Statistical Institute at 
Rome I drew attention to the barrier thus offered to international comparisons on 
the latter point. I then showed liow occasionally it may happen that the recog- 
nised ‘holdings ’ seem to have included every plot, however minute. Germany and 
Belgium, and I may add Ireland, apparently made a beginning at zero. Great 
Britain at one time regarded a quarter of an acre as a limit of statistical enquiry, 
although since 1892 restricting the term ‘agricultural holding’ to something over 
an acre of land. Elsewhere, as in Holland and in the United States, refusals, 
except under specially defined conditions, to take anything less than a plot of two 
and a half or three acres in extent as a starting-point in the agricultural 
enumerations are encountered. 

It is not always remembered that W’e ourselves have, even within the com- 
paratively brief course of our official agricultural returns in Great Britain, held 
more than one opinion as to what the starting-point should he. At the first 
collection of these statistics nothing under five acres was taken account of as agii- 
cultural. The scope of the annual enquiry was subsequently extended to plots of 
a quarter of an acre, and tlie limit was raised again eight years ago to the present 
requirement, which refrains from requesting annual details of the acreage of their 
crops from the occupiers of holdings of a single acre or loss. As a matter of 
administrative convenience there is ve^ considerable advantage in the course now 
pursued, and no real statistical loss is involved, for the land occupied by the 
various petty crofts or gardens which escape annual record was found not to 
reach one-tenth of one per cent, of the cultivated area, and such rare changes as 
might occur in the crops raised on these minute sections of territory could in no 
perceptible degree affect the value of the returns as affording a general view of 
the current change of agricultural practice, Changes, however, in the unit qf 
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area, as well as changes even in the direction of improvement in the machinery of 
collection, are all hindrances to very close and accurate comparisons. 

Attempts have no doubt been made to enumerate separately the strips of land 
held as gardens or allotments, at different dates, in England, but considerations 
such as I have above indicated have rendered the results of much less statistical 
value than can be claimed for the yearly returns, and the failures of some of these 
repeated attempts furnish a conspicuous warning against overloading the never 
very simple task of rural stock-taking by too frequent and necessarily costly 
enquiries into very minute points of agricultural condition. 

Even in records of the numbers of animals there is room for much misunder- 
standing. * Horses ’ are defined differently in the returns of different countries, 
at one place the numbers including trade and private horses, in another only 
those engaged in agriculture. The ages and the classes of the animals, and the dates 
of the collection again, may and do vary considerably, and this may bring in lambs 
in one country and omit some portions of this group in another. Even cows, it is 
found, may mean one thing in one country and another in another, and may be 
returned with other cattle in a single class or shown separately from other horned 
stock. Oxen are shown in some countries with no distinction of class or age ; 
in others those still used for working the farm may be distinguished from those 
reared for purposes of meat production only. All these cautions are only examples 
of the danger of venturing on too close reliance on data of this kind in interna- 
tional comparisons. 

Over and above all difficulties due to difference of agricultural practice and 
local definitions, the most serious bar to exact comparison of the course of 
agriculture in different countries is the widely varying practice as to the intervals 
at which statistics are collected. Livestock maybe enumerated, as with ourselves, 
in France, or in the United States, annually, while wide gaps occur between the 
years of stock-taking elsewhere. The acreage of each crop in each season may he 
recorded in one country ; in another five or ten years, in some cases even filteeii, 
may elapse between the enquiries on this essential point, and estimates of produce 
checked by no local examination of the surface occupied too often prove delusive 
guides to the results of particular years. These gaps are the dread of any one 
who sets himself seriously to examine what has been the general movement either 
in the changing areas of crop distribution or in the relative growth or decline of 
agricultural production abroad. 

Continuous annual data of acreage, production, and live stock ought, however, 
to be within the reach of most fully equipped Governments of modern times. The 
method of the collection will necessarily differ. Information obtained direct from 
the immediate producer by written schedule is perhaps available nowhere but in 
our own land. Tlie fact is one which says something for progressive intelligence and 
the general support which tlie State receives from the great bulk of farmers of Great 
Britain, and the working of our system has attracted much attention of late from 
those responsible for the conduct and development of agricultural statistics in 
foreign countries. We may pardonably view our position in this country witli 
satisfaction when it is recognised how largely foreign correspondents are yearly 
seeking for more and more information as to how so big a statistical operation 
is annually accomplished here between June 4 and August 28 in the time and 
with the machinery at our command. To the statisticians of Russia, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, Denmark, and even of Japan we have had lately to explain our process. 
Could some approach to this system be obtained, the means for accurate measure- 
ment of the world’s Agricultural movements would be greatly helped, and it may 
at least he hoped that a generation hence facilities will abound for a closer review 
of the position of food supply and production than is now feasible. But it is not 
necessary to wait quite so long for some general glimpse of the facts. Already in 
France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Kouraania, Russia, and the United States 
among foreign countries, in our Indian possessions, and in our Australasian colonies, 
we find indeed annual statements — not all, however, collected similarly — of the 
area under the principal grain crops. Two only of the provinces of the Canadian 
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Dominion venture on annual returns. Annual, if later, figures reach us from the 
smaller States of Holland and Sweden, and from Algeria and Japan. 

It is not for us here, like amateur war-critics distributing praise and blame from 
our armchairs on statisticians engaged in local conflict with the difficulty of crop- 
collection abroad, to forget the relative compactness of the area of these islands 
and the relatively developed intelligence of an agricultural population farming, on 
the average, larger holdings than most of our continental neighbours. We ought 
not, therefore, to refuse to appreciate the difficulties, administrative and financial, 
which a close adoption of anything like the British system would involve, either 
wliere the peasant population is predominant or where the areas to be accounted 
for are vast, as in the United States or in Russia. 

It is, I think, in the circumstances not illegitimate to use, at all events for 
comparison of the state of matters within the same country, the data which are 
now available from year to year. With less confidence we may even quote, as 
presumptive indications of the directions of movements, the isolated returns of 
acreage for particular years which alone some States supply. That there is peril, 
however, in such a course may be seen by what is proved to have happened in a 
country like Trance, whence we do receive continuous data. For the past quarter 
of a century the acres devoted to wheat in France have been practically the same, 
17,000,000 acres. One single exception appears, however, in the season of 1891, 
when under exceptional climatic conditions an area of only 14,000,000 acres was 
reported. Now, had Franco rendered only occasional acreage records, like her 
Belgian neighbour, like Denmark, or like Argentina, and had the year 1891 chanced 
to bo the date of the enquiry, an investigation of the rise or fall of wheat culture 
in h]uropo might have been deflected from a true conclusion by t ho deceptive record 
of a state of matters occurring only once in a single exceptional season, and 
immediately recovered from. 

In any attem])t.s which may 1 m' made, even witliin th(' period of fairly reliable 
agricult oral statistics, to trace the features of the changes of the past t wenty or thirty 
years, it is necessary to rememb(‘r that, as between one country and another, the 
data can be received only with much reserve, and as strictly comparative, if even 
that, only within tlie respective States compared at diflorent dates. 

Attempts to utilise statistical data, to determine the relative development of 
agriculture in different parts of the world and at different periods of time, are 
sometimes made with regard solely to what is described as the world s aggregate 
of one or two leading individual products as typical as the rest j or, again, one or 
two typical countries, or at least countries where the available information is 
more complete than elsewhere, are chosen, and the coui’se of development or 
decline of their crop areas or the several descriptions of tlieir animal produce is 
traced and compared. 

Certain obvious objections, which it is well to recognise, impede the student 
of figures wlio resolves to proceed on the first of these methods. At the outset he 
is arrested by embarrassmtu.t atteuding the choice of what single products are to 
bo hold as representative of agricultural outturn. The most usual of all selec- 
tions is that which restricts enquiries to the case of wheat. This course appears 
to be rendered, comparatively speaking, easy, as more has probably been written 
and more statistics, official or unofficial, theoretical or commercial, actual or 
imaginary, liave been compiled, with regard to this bread grain than for any other 
crop. But it is time we recognised that wheat has had too much and too exclu- 
sive attention directed to it as a type of agricultural production. \ ery widely as 
it is undoubtedly used in the form of bread, even as food its place is occupied at 
one time or another, and in one country or another, by otlier substitutes, and its 
cultivation is, after all, not the employment which demands the most attention 
and most skill at the hands of the agriculturist. Not only do rye and even 
maize serve as substitutes or supplements in fi'eding man, but other crops, such as 
oats, barley, millet, rice, and so on, liave claims to greater notice than they 
receive, and play a direct as well as indirect part in providing food. Cotton, flax, 
and wool are other typical products, the use of which for clothing is all-important 
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to an enormous population, and the extension or retrogression of such crops 
deserves some of the attention of the agricultural statistician. Tea, coffee, wine, 
spirits, and beer are, it is not to be forgotten, agricultural products in one clime or 
another, either directly or indirectly ; and crops so important as sugar or tobacco 
are almost to be classed as necessaries of existence. Of yearly growing importance 
is it also, in these days, when the animal portion of our food supply bulks so much 
more fully than before in the daily rations of populations as they grow in wealth 
and increase in consumptive power, that we should closely follow the fluctuations 
in the live stock maintained for food and learn the teaching of the agricultural 
returns on the manufacture of beef, of mutton, of pig meat, or of milk. 

The growing requirements of our 40, 000, OCX) of population in this country — 
dependent for a largo proportion of their meat on cattle, sheep, and swine fed in 
other lands and in some of the most distant countries of the globe — have pro- 
voked a series of enquiries into the extent of our domestic production and the 
density of the herds and flocks maintained on like areas of the surface of the other 
and dilFerent regions. 

Tt is half a century since Sir James Caird, in calling the attention of fanners 
to what he foresaw was the certain growth of the demand for butcher’s meat, for 
milk, and for butter in the United Kingdom, argued that as the expenditure of 
the lower classes increased the development of household outlay with increasing 
means would necessarily take this direction. Venturing a little beyond the safe 
ground of statistical deduction as to what was forthcoming from our own stock, 
it is true he prophesied that it would not be found practicable to import fresh 
provrsioiis coming from distant countries, and he therefore suggested that the 
enterprising home producer would have the full market here practically at his own 
c^ommand. The same authority repeated in 1808 his advice as to the direction 
the development of agriculture here might take, placing the extent of the rcliauco 
of the Britibli consumer on the fondgner at only one-ninth part of his supply of 
meat, and one-lifth of his consumption of butter and of cheese. That these ratios 
have alterod since, to the detriment of the producer, if to the l)eneflt of the con- 
sumer, assuredly does not render the need of statistical enquiry into meat and milk 
production less urgent than it was as a most important factor in the nation’s food 
supply. 

Sixteen years ago, when this Association met at Montreal, I ventured to lay 
before this Section some data on the nature and extent of our moat supplies and 
the scale of our production, based in the latter case mainly on the very practical 
investigation of a former Pjesident of the Royal Agricultural Society— Sir II. M. 
Thompson — but adapted to the data of the current agricultural returns of live 
stock. For numerous purposf's the formula I then employed has since been 
followed as convenient for serial comparisons of annual results in the statistics 
founded on reports by Royal Commissions and Parliamentary Committees. But 
no student of statistics will contend that the conditions of agricultural production 
are ever absolutely permanent, and I have seen there are not wanting opinions 
that it may be needful, from one cause or another, to revise the scales of the calcu- 
lation, and to compare the most recent rate of meat production in this country 
with that of other lands. 

Few subjects seem to me to possess more practical interest for those willing to 
aid in statistical research, competent to apply to the numerical data a cor- 
responding knowledge of the development of stock-feeding in recent years and in 
different countries. I commend a re-investigation of this subject — and the kin- 
dred one of milk production and the manufacture of dairy produce in this country 
and abroad — on the lines in the one case of the inquiry of 1871, and in the other 
on the lines which Mr. Rew suggested in a paper in 1892 to the Royal Statistical 
Society — to the best attention of a younger generation of estimators. Whether and 
how far the earlier maturity of our present breeds of sheep and cattle and swine 
has resulted in the production of a larger annual volume of meat is a factor 
which should have careful consideration, and if a careful inquiry should suggest 
the time for revision has arrived respecting the 07 tons of beef, the 12^ tons of 
mutton, or the C9j tons of pig meat I and others have hitherto used aa the equi- 
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Valent of the annual ptoduction'of 1,000 animals of each type respectively I should 
not be unprepared to make whatever change is proved needful, despite the re- 
luctance with which every statistician forsakes, even on good grounds, a basis 
of conversion which has served without break of continuity for the comparison of 
more than thirty years* 

How largely the demands of a population like our own have upset the old pro- 

{ )ortions of our reliance on imported meat and imported milk products may be 
earned from the fact that the latest calculation which I have made suggests a 
meat consumption of no less than lJi2 lbs. per head in the United Kingdom, 
against a little over 100 lbs. thirty years ago, more than two-fifths of the whole 
now reaching us from foreign countries or British possessions, against the ninth 
part at which Sir James Caird estimated the foreign quota. 

The mention of these meat estimates suggests a reference, by way of illustration, 
to the extremely interesting and legitimate application of the important deductions 
from purely agricultural statistics possible when once the temptation to narrow 
the question to one of wheat production and wheat supply is resisted, which was 
made by my colleague, Mr. ("rawford, in a paper read to the Eoyal Statistical 
Society last winter. The calculations made dealt with the relative dimensions 
and sources of the food supply of the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and 
Belgium. The deductions made from the data available, and the useful discus- 
sions thus provoked — including a supplementary memorandum by Mr. Hooker on 
the relative forces occupied in production under the differing conditions of British 
and Continental farming — are replete with interest to the future investigator who 
is willing to face the labour of looking below the surface either of agricultural 
statistics or of import or export returns into the economic meaning of the situa- 
tion thus disclosed. No lesson, perhaps, of this paper is more worthy to be 
remembered than the warning which it gives to the class of writers who, without 
a due appreciation of the facts, are as ready, from the vnntnge-ground of the 
editorial chair, to fight the battle of the agriculturist for him on paper, as to 
teach our generals how to handle a British army in the field. 

But for considerations often o^prlooked, which were on this occasion put 
forward, the abolition of our dependence on sea-borne produce, it is sometimes 
argued, could he procured by a simple extension of our own agricultural area. 
What that extension would have to bo it is now shown is something much more 
serious than many imagine. It is not alone that to fill the gap of our imports 
of wheat and flour would talte another 0,000,000 acres of the prolific quality of 
our own, hut the direct production of the imported meat and dairy produce and of 
the numerous feeding stuffs required for the raaimfttcture of our present quota of 
animal food raised at home would at the most modest computation necessitate 
17,000,000 acres more to he added to our productive area, and that, he it 
remembered, without withdrawing any portion whatever of our present surface, 
which, whether under crop or grass, helps to sustain our outturn at the present 
level. The prospects of a practical annexation of this aggregate of 23,000,000 
acres to those now under cultivation at home 1 confess do not seem to me great. 

Although the attempt to grasp the relative magnitude of the agricultural 
production of one State aa compared with another, or to note the growth or decline 
of its prominence in the cultivation of particular staples, or the manufacture of 
particular kinds of human food, is always an enterprise of difficulty in existing 
statistical conditions, it is one ’which has liiscination for many classes of economists 
and politicians. If attempted at all it is well to recognise that there are inevitable 
dangers in the task, and that if any figures are relied on as conclusive their 
meaning must be interpreted by some knowledge of the demographic conditions 
of each State and its geographical, climatic, and agricultural circumstances. 

Taking a few of the most conspicuous products of the soil, it will generally hf* 
found that a very few leading States are so particularly identified with one or 
other type of production that the examination of their records is therefore 
available as a guide to the course of a single crop. 
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Probably quite two-tliirda of the cotton of the -world is ptown in the United 
States alone, where the surface so employed reaches 25,000,000 acres as compared 
with under 0,000,000 acres in British India, the next largest cotton-growing region 
of which statistical record exists. In wool the produce of the Australasian 
Colonies of Great Britain — with flocks which still exceed 100,000,000 head — makes 
much the largest contribution to the total. In rice, so far as statistics carry us, 
our Indian possessions head the list of producers. In liops the English crop still 
probably exceeds the German in production, although the latter with larger area 
closely contests the place. In tobacco, while the acreage apparently employed in 
British India is nearly double the 505,000 acres in the United States, no other 
country in our statistical recoids comes within one-seventh of the American 
area. The vijiovards of Italy are returned as covering 8,500,000 acres, and 
those of France 4,300,000 acres, wdiile those of Austria and Hungary, next in 
magnitude, cover but a seventh ])art of the last-menlioned figure. Jlussia bulks 
largely as a grower of flax, and alone shows a whole third of the area of barley 
recorded in all the countries which supply returns, and if in the case of potatoes 
the Kussian acreage ivS not very diflerent from that of Germany the total produc- 
tion of the latter empire reaches the largest aggregate of any single country. 

If the subject of enquirv be the place of wheat-growing in the world at one 
date or another, it would not be totlie older European countries, other than Ilussia 
at all events, we should turn to see where the surface so utilised was extending. 
Beckoned by the percentage of her cereal area which she still devotes to wheat, 
France, with 47 per cent, under the crop, or Italy, with 55 per cent., would 
naturally be selected as typical wheat-growers ; but both are practically iu a 
stationary or, collectively, even in a slightly retrograding position. It is on the 
other side of the Atlantic where the most iiolewortliy uio\emeiil8 ha\e occurred. 
In comparatively new exporting countries, such as Argentina and Canada, 
though the statistics from neither are complete, wheat areas still extend, and 
that of the United {States, though fluctuating with great sensitiveness under vary- 
ing price conditions, and moving from one centre to another westward or north- 
westward across the American continent, is now reported as covering 44,000,000 
acres. This total, it must be allowed, whatever views may be held as to future 
progress, makes the United States a typical grower of this particular cereal, to 
which it gives an iraportanct* second only to the still morn exteinive product of 
American soil, to which w'e give the name of maize, but to which alone in Ameri- 
can parlance is allowed the title of corn. 

The leading changes in the production of typical crops as measured by the 
acreage, and the stock of cattle, sheep, and swine recorded at or m‘ar the com- 
mencement, the middle, and the close of the past thirty years, may be contrasted 
for exporting countries with expanding populations and growing agriculture, and 
in countries where these conditions are absent, or in a typical consuming centre 
like our own country. Belying on the agricultural returns of the United States, 
a table could be constructed, as under, for three dates within the past thirty years 
which furnish the following indication of agricultural changes: — 


1 United States 

1870 

1885 

1809 

Population, in million persons .... 

.38-0 

C6-1 

70 0 

Area under maize, in million acres , . . ! 

38-6 

731 

82-1 

Area under wheat „ ... 

190 

34*2 

44-0 

Area under oats „ . . . ! 

8*8 

22-8 

26*3 

Area under cotton „ ... 

9-9 

18*3 

250 

Cattle (million head) 

25*5 

43-8 

43-9 

Sheep ,, • ••••.! 

40-9 

50-4 

41-9 

Swine 

20-8 

451 

38-7 


In 1870 the United States held, it would thus appear, a population of 
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3fe,600,000, and ^rew an acre of maize for each unit of the population, and an 
acre of wheat for every two persons, and somewhat more than an acre of cotton 
for every four. At this period the surplus exported to other nations, it may be 
added, represented two-thirds of the cotton, rather more than one-lifth of the 
wheat, but less than one per cent, of the maize. 

In 1885 the population had augmented to an estimated total of 50,000,000, or 
by 45 per cent. The area under the crops above quoted had meantime been ex- 
tended in nearly twice this ratio. The United States exported still about two- 
thirds of the cotton grown: the wheat export was slightly greater in proportion 
to the product than before, or HO per cent., while nearly 0 per cent of the maize 
crop found a market abroad. 

The population of the States is now estimated to have risen to 76,000,000, or 
twice what it was thirty years ago, although the census has yet to say if this 
calculation has been realised. The cultivation of maize had meantime reached 
8H, 000, 000 acres, wheat was reported to cover 44,000,000 acres, and cotton 
H5, 000, 000 acres, while the foreign market received 65 per cent, of tho cotton, 
3.*} per cent, of the wheat, and now ns much as 0 per cent, of the maiz(3 grown on 
these areas. 

In none of these cases, it will he noted, has the area under crop failed to 
increase, but in all the rate of increase was distinctly slower in the second than 
in the first half of tho period. If time sufficed to trace the annual cour^e of move- 
ment between the contrasted dates, it might he ^^ell remembered that from 1871 
onward to 1880, with only a single slight check in 1887, the growth of tho muize 
acreage has been continuous. From 1889 to 1894 fluctuations were reported 
yearly, ending in the latter year at a total acieage no higher than that of 1880, but 
returning again in a single year, if the record can be trusted, to the highest point 
reached. The wheat acreage movement has been more inegular, and the latest 
figures are complicated by the admitted corrections which were made to an 
amount of 5,000,0<K) acres for too low previous estimates m 1897. Allowing for 
this, the regular upward movement of the wheat acreage was apparently checked 
in 1880, and has only begun again since 1898 under the stimulus ot higher prices in 
that year. 

In live stock the development would seem to have been arrested altogether 
between 1885 and the end of the century in the case of cattle, and turned into an 
absolute decline in the number of sheep and swine, although in the fifteen years 
before 1885 cattle had increased more than 71 per cent., swine 74 per cent., and 
sheep H6 per cent. As a matter of fact the maximum number of cattle was reached 
in 189H, when the numbt*rs were 54,000,000, or ten millions more than at present, 
the stock of swine declining in a still greater ratio from the same year, and sheep 
declining and rising again in the separate periods between 1883 and 1889, and 
between 1893 and 1897. If the ratio under each head to population is considered, 
it would appear that the I’nited States posse>sed 661 cattle tor every 1,000 of her 
citizens in 1870. This Was raised to 8H9 per 1,(X)0 persons in 1885, while the ratio 
now has fallen again below the starting-point, or to 604 per 1,000 persons. Sheep 
have fallen in the thirty years from 1,060 in 1870 to 880, and now to 537 head 
only per 1,000 inhabitants. These remarkable changes are worthy of note in 
connection with the exports of living animuls and animal products, which last have 
been maintained at a still higher level than before. 

Turning to a country of nearly stationary population, provided for in the main 
from its own agricultural produce with only slight assistance from abroad, a like con- 
trast for the beginning, the middle, and the end of the period under review will 
give roughly the results shown below. Here, although we are provided with an 
annual figure, the start has to be made after the Franco-German war with the data 
two years later, or in 1872. (For table see p. 832.) 

ThusinFrance, where wheat-growing has always had such a predominance among 
the cereals, the area is neither increasing nor diminishing. The total of 17,000,000 
acres falls, however, somewhat short of the provision of an acre to two persons, 
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which held ^od in thd United States; but this is more than corrected by the 
higher average yield, which is nearly 6 bushels per acre greater in France than in 
America. Taking wheat and rye together, there are a million acres less of bread 
corn grown in France than there was when her slow-moving population was two 
millions smaller, or less than 68 acres to 100 persons now as against 60 acres to 
the 100 twenty-eight years ago. 


France 

1872 

1885 

1899 

Population, in million persons , . • 

36*1 

:i8-2 

386 

Area under wheat, in million acres 

171 

17-2 

171 

Area under oats „ ... 

7-9 

91 

9-7 

Area under rye „ ... 

4*7 

41 

36 

Area in vineyards „ ... 

6'5 

4-9 

4-3* 

Cattle (million head) 

113 

13-1 

13-4' 

Sheep „ 

24'6 

22G 

21-3 ' 

Swine „ 

6*4 

1 5*8 

G'2* 


The changes which the last quarter of tlie^ nineteenth century has seen in 
the leading features of French agriculture may be easily summarised. The popu- 
lation of 1872 but little exceeded 36,000,000, that of 1886 reached 38,000,000, and 
the latest data only bring it up to little over 38,600,000. The wheat-growing 
area remains, it would appear, under all conditions practically at 17,000,000 acres, 
the only break to the general uniformity of the cultivation of this cereal (with 
which the returns include spelt) occurring in the season of 1801, when, under 
exceptional climatic conditions, only 14,000,000 acres were harvested. 

There is one typical French agricultural product — wine — which has materially 
declined under circumstances which are well known. The vineyards of 1872, 
which were reported as covering 6,500,000 acres, are now returned as less by a 
third of that area, and covering 4,300,000 acres only. 

In cattle a material growth up to 1886, but a very small increase since that year, 
is reported ; while if sheep, as in all European countries, are fewer, the fall is less than 
in Germany, and it is most marked in the first half of the period. Swine in France 
have steadily increased. As regards the cattle, it may be noted tliat France had 
313 cattle to each 1,000 of her people in 1872, 346 in 1886, and 362 per 1,000 now. 
Of sheep the number per 1,000 is 660, against 681 at the earlier date. 

Treating a few of the distinctive points of our own agriculture in the same way 
at the beginning, middle, and end of the past thirty years, the statistics of the 
United Kingdom would give these results : — 


United Kingdom 

1870 

1885 

1899 

Population, in million persons .... 

31*2 

3G0 

40-7 

Area under wheat, in million acres . 

3-8 

20 

21 

Area under oats „ 

4-4 

4*3 

41 

Area under other corn crops „ . . . 

3-6 

31 

2G 

Cattle (million bead) 

9'2 

10-9 

11-3 

Sheep „ 

32-8 

301 

31*7 

Swine „ 

3*7 

3’7 

40 


Here the most striking contrast with France is in the growth of population. 
From being a country with 6,000,000 fewer inhabitants the United Kingdom is 
now one actually greater by 2,000,000 persons than is France. This is an increase 
of more than 30 per cent., while the surface under wheat Las heavily fallen, the 
main loss occurring under circumstances which have been amply discussed between 


* In 1898 
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1875 and 1895. With some revival, as in America, consequent on an improve- 
ment of price in recent years, the slight apparent decline I have shown in the 
cultivation of oats is in fact confined to Ireland, the area in Great Britain being 
greater than at the beginning of the period. The cattle stock of the United 
Kingdom is increased by some 23 per cent., and the swine by about 8 per cent., 
while our flocks of sheep have been maintained at a level far exceeding that of 
other European States, and distinctive in a peculiar manner of the agriculture of 
Great Britain, for they still represent, as it appears, on the average 400 sheep to 
every 1,000 acres of land, against 104 in France, 81 in Germany, 32 in Belgium, 
and 17 in the United States. 

Passing to a comparison with another great country, which, like the United 
States, is a typical exporter of more than one form of agricultural produce, it may 
be asked how far the available statistics of Russia allow such information to be 
furnished. For the earliest of the three years contrasted the dates for the Russian 
empire are meagre and unsatisfactory. Poland must bo excluded as blank in our 
statistics at that time, while as regards animals no figures at all would appear to 
have been made public for any of the last twelve years. AVith such qualifications 
as these, the available data for the nearest year in the larger crops stood as 
under : — 


Russia in Europe {cx Boland) 

1870 

1885 1 

1899 

Population in million persons .... 

65-7 

81-7 '' 

94*2 » 

Area of rye in million acres .... 

66-4 ’ 

64-6 1 

63-4 j 

Area of wheat „ .... 

28-7 ‘ 

28-9 

380 

1 Area of oats „ .... 

32-8 » 

34*9 

361 

Area of other cereals in million acres 

1 ? 

31-4 

34-2 

Cattle in million head i 

22*8 

23-8 ' 

(24-6)* 

8heei) ,, 

4H-1 I 

46*7 2 i 

(44r>)4 

fcjwiuo „ 

9-1 1 

9-4 = 1 

(92)^ 


Thirty years ago the population of European Russia, ex Poland, would appear 
from such data as we possess to have been estimated in roimd numbers at under 
si.xty-six million persons. It is given as somewhere about eighty-two millions in 
1885, and according to the recent census it is ninety-four millions now. The bread 
corn of the country continues to be much more largely rye than wheat, and the 
area in the year 1872, for which statistics are available, occupied by the former 
crop was prnctienlly an acre to the person, or in all 6(>, 400, 000 acres, less than half 
an acre per inhabitiiit, or 20,000,000 acres, l)eiiig under wheat. I he combined 
sill face devoted to thrj«e two bread grains together was thus ‘J5,000,( 00 acres in 
the aL^gregate, or 1 15 acn‘s to (‘very 100 person.^. 

Fifteen years later, when the population was apparently greater hy 10,000,000 
persons, or 24 per cent., the statistics of rye acreage indicate 2,000,000 acres less 
t han before, or 04,000,000 acres. The wheat acreage, if the ofiicial data be accepted, 
was little if at all in exce.ss of the 1872 figure, the rye and wheat together roughly 
giving 1 15 acres to 100 per&ous. The suggestion of this decline, while the exports of 
both grains were maintained or extended, affords an opportunity for closer enquiry 
into the basis of the published returns which are received from that country. 

But carrying the review of the ofllcial figures further, the very latest data for 
this section of the Russian territory would appear to indicate a yet further shrink- 
age in the acreage of rye, hut accompanied now, as was apparently not the case 
until lately, by a considerable increase in land under wheat. The" total of this 
cereal is now put as high as 38,000,000 acres, but the net available area of bread- 
stuiffl, although brought up to 101,000,000 acres, represents a still diminishing 
rat io to population, or 107 acres to every 100 persons. Moreover, as Russia must 


‘ In 1872. 

190 0. 


a In 1883. 


* Census of .1897. 


* In 1888. 

3 u 
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be regarded as growing both wheat and rye for export as well as consumption, the 
larger proportions of her acreage which is employed in feeding a non-Russian 
population deserve to be specially marked in this connection, when the low yields 
of both cereals are remembered. 

Whether the foregoing figures do indeed represent the facts of each period is, 
I think, a worthy object of enquiry for some of our younger statisticians, and it is 
a problem one would like to see solved as regards this particular country before 
venturing on any too confident conclusion as to what is the real meaning of the 
changes of the past, and what may be the future position in regard to the growth 
of breadstufts and the growth of population in the world as a whole. 

Calculations, however, such as those just quoted cannot fail to remind the 
student how very difierent in productive power the ‘ acre ’ of wheat may be, and 
is, in different countries. Assuming that we take the existence of 38,000,000 acres 
as reported of wheat land in Russia in Europe (e.v Poland) to be proved, a com- 
parison of the estimated yields shows that such an area represents less than 
12,000,000 acres of the productive power we are accustomed to in Great Britain. 
So, too, for the vast wheat area of the United States, it takes tw’o and a third acres 
to produce what is now our average yield in this country. Three Indian or three 
Italian acres of wheat of the calibre now in use would in the same way berequiied 
to supply the number of bushels that a single acre of our soil in the climate we 
enjoy, and worked under the system of farming that we practise here, would in 
ordinary seasons produce. In other extensive areas of wheat-growing the yields, 
though greater than the above, are very considerably below our own, the Austrian, 
Hungarian, and French yields standing at IG, 17, and 18 bushels respectively, 
against the 30 bushels which is apparently the average yield of the last five 
years in the United Kingdom. Only when we come to very small total areas do 
we find instances where the average wheat yields approach or over any consider- 
able periods exceed our own. When Denmark, for example, is referred to as 
reaching 42 bushels per acre in the season of 189C, it is not to be forgotten that 
only a minute area of selected land, in this case only 84,000 acres, is devoted to 
this cereal. Results realised on this small scale can hardly be spoken of as an 
average in contrast with those of countries where millions of acres are grown, and 
can usually be paralleled in some sections of the bigger country. 

Nor should it be forgotten, if the agricultural position of one State be com- 
pared with another, how widely the conditions of different parts vary from the 
picture presented by the average figures credited to the State as a unh, and how 
often sections of one country differ more from each other agriculturally than from 
the country with which they are contrasted. Within the United Kingdom alone 
we are, or ought to be, familiar with essential local differences of this type, which 
have to be kept in mind. Even in respect of the relative density of population 
and the number of mouths to be sustained in a given area, it may be quite correct 
to describe every 1,000 acres in the United Kingdom as carrying on their surface 
on the average 510 persons, but it may he remembered with advantage that, 
considered geographically apart, Scotland, for examph*, is a country of but 2:2() 
persons, and Ireland of but 210, to the 1,000 acres of ar(‘u. 

Such a position suggests that it might be fair to draw our agricultural com- 
parisons between Scotland or Ireland as units of area, and such a country as 
Denmark, where the population is 248 to the 1,000 acres. Thus one-third of tin* 
cereal area of England is still de\oted to Iho growth of wheat, while* Demmark has 
but 3 per cent, so occupied, thereby resembling Scotland or Ireland, where some 
4 per cent, only of the corn is wheat. Similarly, on this population basis, Austria 
with 320 persons, or Switzerland with 311, to the 1,000 acres may be not 
inappropriately classed with ales, w'hero the density is 315. In particular an 
examination of the live stock maintained by each 1,(X)0 acres of tho surfacj* in all 
tliese cases affords parallels and contrasts whicli are both interesting and instruc- 
tive. (For table, see p. 835.) 

Thus Wales bears easily the palm as regards the total stock of sheep 
carried, while Ireland, with a population practically hearing a similar ratio to that of 
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Scotland to her surface, has more than three times as dense a stock of cattle and 
more than eight times as many pigs, although not much more than half as many 
sheep to the 1,000 acres. Although beaten as regards the number of pigs maintained 
on a given area by Denmark and by Hungary, Ireland’s cattle ar* more than twice as 
numerous relatively as those of France, where the population is not so very different 
in proportion to the soil. 


Country 


Per 1,000 Acres of Total Area 


Persons 

Cattlo 

Sheep 

Swine 

Ireland .... 

219 

217 

207 

61 

Scotland .... 

220 

64 

390 

7 

Hungary. 

2.32 

85 

102 

1 92 

Denmark 

248 

186 

116 

88 

France .... 

293 

103 

164 

48 

Switzerland . 

311 

132 

27 

57 

Austria .... 

320 

117 

43 

48 

Wales .... 

1 315 

117 

685 

60 


Among countries where the areas are still greater in proportion to the resident 
population it may not be without interest to group together — as regards their 
present density — persons, cattle, sheep, and swine. 


Countries 

1 

1 

1 


Per 1,000 Acres of Total Area 


Persons 

j Cattle 1 

Sheep 1 

Swine 

New South Wales . 


7 

1 

221 

1 

New Zealand , 


11 

1 IK 

2‘B 

3 

Victoria . 


21 

1 32 

234 

6 

Norway . 


26 

. 13' 

18‘ 

2* 

1 United States . 


32 

' 19 , 

17 1 

17 

I Sweden , 


49 

25 

13 

8 

1 Kussia Poland) . 


66 

20-’ , 


7^ 


Such figures serve to oniphasiso the vast difierence be1 ween the floclis main- 
tained iu our Australasian colonies and the other count rits in this group. 

The animal wealth of England by herself, omitting the (’eltic fringes above 
quoted, may bo compreil with a nearer competitor. Belgium hiis 893 persons to 
1,000 acres, England 9:25; and Belgium has 195 head of cattle and 160 head of 
swine, but only 32 sheep, on an average area of this size in her little kingdom, 
against M4 calllc, (J4 pigs, and us many as 4.‘'8 slieep in England. AV ere the 
comparison f») be made more closely V't, the cattle ftock of Belgium agrees 
clo.sel 3 ’ iu ])oiiit of density" with, sav, the particular divisKui of our area com- 
prising the north-wT.stcrii counties of England, which lia\o 194 cattle to 1,000 acres, 
or considerably more than the great butter-exporting country of Denmark, and 
at least a very close approach to the 197 head per 1,000 acres which are to be found 
in the fat pastiire.s of the Netherland.s. 

These limited comparisons on single points of agricultural production in 
single countries do not, I know, satisfy the demands w’hich arc often made 
lor world-wide aud comparisons «*ii a larger scale. 1 confess 1 

somewhat distrust the strength and due coherence of the statistical bricks on 
which these heroic conclusions ore built up. It is most usual in corn trade 
joiirnalfi, and the practice is sometimes followed in serious debate and repro- 
duced in the year-books of the United States Government, to give a yearly 

‘ In 1890. * In 1888. 
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picture of at least the world’s wheat crop. For the close comparison of one season 
with another much must depend on the sufficiency of the weakest item in the 
account, and weakness is sure to creep in somewhere when crops are estimated on 
varying systems, at different dates, and on authorities of unequal value. The 
definitions adopted by one calculator as to the limits of the * world’ vary from 
those of another, and commercial estimates, as they are called, may be, at the 
discretion of the computer, substituted for or adopted in the absence of official data, 
so that the guesses at a single country’s harvest may difler more widely from each 
other than would account for the total margin between one year’s aggregate supply 
and another, to the confounding of satisfactory conclusions as to what is really 
happening. Ijast but not least of the obstacles to uniform grouping of harvests in 
complete years — ending as these years do at ditfereut periods— is the fact, not to 
be overlooked, that wheat harvests are being gathered somewhere in every month in 
twelve. 

One is driven back then to the attempt to rest opinions on the growth of one 
form of culture or another on recorded acreage, rather than assumed production. 
Yet even here a good illustration of the difficulty of any extensive compilation 
may be found in the tentative memorandum Sir Kobert Giffen put before the last 
Iloyal Commission on Agriculture as indicating, with many necessary reservations 
and qualifications, the relative movements of grain area, live stock, and population 
in the twenty years before 1893. Briefl}^ the earlier totals brought into conjunction 
for this purpose were made up, as regards the population figures taken to represent 
the starting-point of 1873, from the statistics of groups of countries and colonies at 
dates for the most part about 1871-3, but in some instances ranging hack to 1866 
and on to 1881, and aggregating 365,800,000 persons. Against these were set a 
total of 401,800,000 persons, enumerated, for the most part, about 1890-93, but in 
a few instances, where later data were wanting, going back to 1880-88, the growth 
of population between the totals being i26 per cent. 

The acreage about 1873 and about 1893, contrasted with these figures, included 
wheat, rye, barley, and oats, but not maize — a larger crop than any of the last 
three, ’fhe countries contrasted were limited necessarily by the e.xtent of 
information, and the list did not include all of which the population was accounted 
for, the increases per cent, being 28 per cent, in the case of oats, 19 per cent, in the 
case of wheat, 6 per cent, in the case of barley, with a decrease of 6 per cent, in 
rye. It should be observed, however, that the calculation as to the increase of 
wheat would have been much closer to that of population had not a very larg«‘ 
area, nearly stationary in amount, been credited to India and Japan at both dates ; 
the local population of these Asiatic countries being disregarded as, generally 
speaking, non-wheat-eat ing. 

It wa.s only as an outline pointing the direction in which enquiry might be 
useful that 8ir Robert (ritfen called attention to fhese figures, which, as he acknow- 
h'dged, were of the roughest po'^sible noMTiption, and rather suggestive of a closer 
enquiry, which should take account of the diff'erence between the consumptive 
power of the countries aggregated, the varying productive power of nominally 
equal areas of surface, and the varying type of live stock maiutained. 

If the wheat, acreage table, in the memorandum referred to, is examined in 
detail, a very efiective picture of the difficulty of exact comparison as between 
an\' two given dates is incidentally presented. Out of twenty-four countries 
enumerated (including Canada and Australasia as units) a twenty or twenty-one 
years’ comparison is only really effected in five cases — Russia, the United IStates, 
France, United Kingdom, and Australasia. In live other instances the period 
dealt with is only from seventeen to eighteen years; in three other cases only 
fourteen or fifteen years. In Canada, Egypt, and Denmark, the comparison will 
he found to he more limited still, and only to cover eleven or twelve years ; wliiie 
in the Argentine Republic, where the recent expansion of wheat-growing has been 
prominent, the available statistics allowed only of a comparison of two periods, no 
more than nine years apart. For seven other countries the wheat acreage was 
necessarily either omitted or inserted as presumably the same at both the earlier 
and the later date. Had the retrospect oeen coniijied to the coses where a twenty 
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or twenty-one years’ comparison was possible — and these, after all, included the 
most important and typical wheat-growing communities — the increase would have 
stood, not at 10, hut at 24 per cent., or scarcely below that of the growth of 
population generally. This result is reached without taking account of any South 
American figures, where the increase of area is relatively much greater, or of 
those of India, where the comparison is difficult and tlie acreagcj growing but 
slightly. But, further, it is to be remembered that if the comparison of the 
memorandum were to be continued up to 1890, instead of stopping at 1893, the 
figures would have, show'n that wheat-growing had apparently made a new start 
in the five important countries for which the long comparison was pcjssible, as 
many million acres liaviiig been added in tlxe past six years as in the whole pre- 
ceding twenty— a result whicli may alford much occasion for suspending our final 
judgment and no litth* warning of the danger of single-year contrasts. 

Since the above calculations were before the Commission there has been an 
extension of 10,000,000 acres in the official estimates of wheat areas in the United 
States, and 5,400,000 acres in Iluasia, while, although official details are still 
wanting beyond 1805 for Argentina, nearly 3,000,000 acres more were in that 
year accounted for in that republic ; and there is an impression, apparently well 
founded, that by the present time the total may have reached 8,000,000 acres, or 
nearly five million acres more than the final figure in Sir Bobert Cifieii’s calcula- 
tion. If anything like 20,000,000 acre.s have thus been added to the wheat- 
growing surface of the globe in the last five or six year-^, which these further 
figures suggest, even if no correction be made for the Indian quota, there may 
1)6 much less difference than was suggested in the memorandum between the growtii 
of population and whoat-urrowing. 

Without attempting in any way to controvert what was one of the lessons of 
the memoriindum £ have bean examining, as to the tendency to increase the 
numbers of cattle at a ratio above that of population, it has also to be remembered 
that the apparent 37 per cent, increase there shown between 1873 and 1893 may 
have to be discounted by subsequent deductions in the United States, in Aus- 
tralasia, and at the Capo in recent years ; while it is one of the problems I have 
never yet seen satisfactorily answered, why in almost all old countries except our 
own the diminution of the stock of sheep seems continuous and remarkable. I 
mention tliese matters only, liowever, to suggest the amount of uncertainty which 
must attend the efforts to arrive at conclusions, made even by the highest authori- 
ties, on the only data which exist. If there is, as I have shown, such uncertainty 
still in the facts on which a conclusion could be budt as to the past history of the 
relative growth of live stock, or of cereal culture and the supply of bread-stuffs, 
how much greater must the difficulty be of those who attempt, on the basis of 
.such data, to forecast the course of events for a generation yt't to come ! I confess 
I am not intrepid enough to follow some of the conjectures which have been 
liazarded on this point, and can only, in concluding this adilress, recur once more 
to th(* prime qualifications for safe statistical deductions with which I opened 
my remarks — redoubled caution in handling calculations, a very guarded use of 
data giving records of single and isolated years, and a wise reservation in any 
prophetic pictures of the future of agricultural production, whether of wheat or 
cotton, in meat or in wool, of the contingency, always present, of altered con- 
ditions which ever and anon in the past have altered and falsified the predictions 
of earlier observers. 


The following Reports and Paper were read : — 

1. Eeport on Future Dealings in Raw Produce , — See Reports, p. 421. 


2. Report on State Monopolies in other Countries . — See Reports, p. 43G. 
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3 . Population andBirth-ratey viewed from tlie hietorico-etatisiical standpoint. 
By Marcus Rubin, Director of the Royal Danish Bureau of Statistics. 

As is well known, it has become more common than formerly for historians to 
seek the help of statistics to support, as far as may be, with observations of groups, 
those scattered records which Irequently give misleading results. A not un- 
important part of the investigations undertaken, and of the tracts, &c., published by 
the author outside his official reports, have been concerned with historico-statis- 
tical investigations. One of the earliest of them — published in 1882 — was con- 
cerned with the question of the number of the inhabitants of Copenhagen in the 
seventeenth century, an inquiry based on the records of baptisms in the church 
registers for that century. The paper offers an extension of the discussions of 
principle to which that inquiry gave rise. 

The chief question to be answered is the following: Assuming that the number 
of baptisms at some period in the past can be ascertained for a town or a country, 
how can its population be deduced from that number ? As a rule the registers 
give information only of baptisms, not of still-births. Tn general, at any rate in 
Denmark, children were baptised as soon as possible after birth, so that the 
numbers not baptised may rather be compared with the still-born of later times. 
Given the number of baptisms at some period in the past, this number must first 
be subjected to an addition before it can be compared with the record of births of 
recent tinu's (living births and .still-births). At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the still-births were some 8 per cent, of those born alive. Thus to find the 
number of births of the earlier times at least 8 per cent, must be added to the 
number of baptisms. Having obtained this datum, what multiplier will yield the 
total of the popul.ation? This is dependent on whether people in former time.s 
married t'arlier than now ; further, on whether marriages were more fruitful ; 
and, finally, on whether the number of illegitimate births was greater. 

It is quite clear that if, in comparison with the population, more children were 
born in preceding centuries than nowadays, the multiplier must bo made less than 
would serve now to deduce population from births, and vice versa. Unfortunately, 
the old Danish church registers contain no record of the ages at marriacre, but one 
may assume that people married earlier than at present, becau.se such a cour.«e was 
in agreement with the needs and wishes of the time, whether considered from the 
point of view of State, of Cffiiirch, or of public opinion. 

I have secured information on this point from the records of a census of Den- 
mark in the year 1787, which exist in the Danish Statistical Bureau, but have not 
been published hitherto. This census proves the following both for town and 
country : — In former times the well-to-do and independent section of the population 
married earlier than now, while the masses married later. This is a consequence 
of the fact that the labouring classes were not then free as now, but boarded in 
their master’s house, and for this and other cognate reasons were obliged to delay 
marriage; whereas nowadays they need not wait; indeed they often find advan- 
tage in marrying young. The more well-to-do, on the other hand, married as 
soon as they could, since in old days people did not take our modern views in 
social matters, but regarded it as both the right and the duty of men (and of 
women) to marry os soon as law and custom made it possible. But, further, not 
merely did all marry as soon as they might, but they married as often as might be, 
i.e.y there were fewer widows and widower.s than in our time, since none who 
could marry remained unmarried. To sum up, on the average the age of marriage 
was higher than in our time, because the masses were compelled to postpone 
marriage, but in spite of this the number of marriages was greater, partly because 
the well-to-do married earlier than now, partly because the masses married, almost 
without exception, us soon as they could, and, further, partly because the widowed 
remarried in far greater projjortion than now. The statistical proof of the fact is 
given in the paper, where it is also shown that precisely the opposite happens 
nowadays to that which occurred formerly. I^ow the well-to-do marry late, the 
masses early.' 

Although, on the average, marriages were later than now, yet the number 
* See Table I, 
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of cliildren to a marriage was at least as great as in our time. In oitl* time the 
fertility of marriage is determined partly by physical, partly by social causes. 
Formerly the fertility of marriage was as great as nature permitted, just as 
marriage was undertaken as freely as the law and the economic development of the 
community permitted, not as nowadays, when people remain unmarried though 
not restrained by the fact of being unable to afford it. In spite of the marriages 
taking place later on the average, the fertility of marriage was not le'^s than now. 
This position is established in the paper by means of statistics. 

Finally comes the question of illegitimacy. A result of the masses being com- 
pelled to defer wedlock to a later age than now was that the number of illegitimate 
births was greater than in our time. This cannot be proved directly, but the 
paper shows, by the use of modern statistics, how the number of illegitimate 
children increases as the age of marriage among the masses increases. J am 
confident that the rule can be laid down for Denmark that in former times, both 
within and wit bout the bonds of wedlock, more children were born relatively to 
the population than in our own time. The tendency towards a diminished birth- 
rate which can he shown for our time (and is demonstrated in the paper) did not 
exist of old. That the population did not increase was due, not to a small natality, 
but to a great mortality, as is also shown in the paper. 

When the number of the baptised iii former centuries is determined, a smaller 
factor must be used with which to multiply it, in order to deduce the population, 
than would be appropriate for our time. If the number of baptisms in former 
times be multiplied by 30, the numbers of the population will probably be 
determined to within 10 per cent, of excess or defect. 

The following tables illustrate some of the more important facts to which 
allusion is made : — 


Table I. — Change in the Mat to of Civil Conditions at each Age^group in Denmark, 
100 in each Age-group and for each of the Sexes, 


Males 

Females 

Ages 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 



(a) Census of 1787. 



20--40 

56-0 

42-6 

0-8 

44-9 

rj30 

21 

40-60 

8'H 

86‘9 

4-3 

80 

77-6 

14-4 

60 and over 

3-8 

76-5 

20-7 

60 

460 

480 

20 and over 

33T 

62-2 

4-7 

26-6 

601 

13 3 



(&) Census of 1800. 



20-40 

4S-8 

60-1 

11 

43-5 

Cl-1 

21 

40-60 

8-8 

SCO 

6-2 

120 

73-4 

14-6 

60 and over 

6’4 

670 

26-8 

9-6 

42-2 

48-2 

20 and over 

1 

28’2 

64-6 

7-2 

271 

C8-2 

14-7 


Table II. — Change in Numders in different Age-groups. 


Of every 1,000 Males 

Of every 1,000 Females 

Ages 

1787 

1801 

1880 

1890' 

1787 

1801 

1880 

1890 

0-20 

408 

409 

440 

454 

401 

403 

416 

423 

20-60 

512 

503 

471 

450 

606 

498 

482 

469 

60 and over 

80 

88 

89 

96 

93 

99 

102 

108 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Results of Experimental Work in Agriculture in Canada under Govern- 
ment Organisation. By William Saunders, LL.D.^ Director of 

Canadian Experimental Farms. 

For some years prior to 1884 agriculture in Canada was in a depressed condition, 
and during that year a Select Committee was appointed by the House of Commons 
to in(]^uire into the best means of encouraging and developing the agricultural in- 
dustries of Canada. 

From the investigations of this Committee it was shown that farming in 
Canada was at that time in a very defective condition, that there was a lack of 
thorough tillage, that no sufficient measures were taken to maintain the fertility 
of the soil, that there was a want of knowledge in regard to rotation of crops, and 
of the selection of improved varieties of seed ; that lack of information existed 
also in reference to many of the principles undi'rlying the successful rearing of 
stock, the manufacture of dairy products, and the growing of fruit. 

This Committee recommended that the Government establish an Experimental 
Farm where experiments might be carried on in connection with all branches of 
agriculture, horticulture, and arboriculture, and that the results of these experi- 
ments be published from time to time and disseminated freely among the farmers 
of the Dominion. 

In 1886 an Act was passed by the Parliament of Canada authorising the 
Government to establish a Central Experimental Farm and four Branch Experi- 
mental Farms in different parts of the Dominion, and during the two years 
following these farms were established and set in operation. 

The results of twelve years* experience have shown that these institutions have 
been highly beneficial to the farming community. Experimental research has 
been carried on along the lines prescribed by the Act by which these farms were 
established, and much information has been accumulated and distributed freely to 
the farmers of Canada in reports and bulletins. Benefits have thus been con- 
ferred on Canadian farmers in connection with all the more important farm crops, 
in the development of the stock and dairy industries, in the production of fruits, 
in the growing of trees for shelter and timber, and in the advancement of other 
branches of arboriculture. 

Much attention has been given to experiments relating to the maintenance of 
the fertility of the land, to the best methods of cultivating the soil, to a proper 
rotation of crops, to the best time for sowing, and the selection of the best and 
most productive varieties for seed. 

By freely spreading the information gained, supplemented by a liberal distri- 
bution of samples of the best and most productive cereals, crops have been im- 
proved, and the attention of farmers generally awakened to the importance of 
adopting such measures as will result in increased crops. The steady advance- 
ment which has taken place within recent years in Canada, and the increasing 
prosperity of agricultural industries, may in large measure be attributed to the 
useful work of these Experimental Farms established and maintained by the 
Government in different parts of Canada. 


2. The Economic Possibilities of the Growth of Sugar Beet in England. By 
A. D. Hall, M.A., Principal oj the South-Eastern Agricultural Col- 
lege, Wye. 

The sugar beet can be grown successfully in the south and east of England ; 
the yield of sugar per acre is equal, if not superior, to the yield in other countries, 
where the industry is conducted on a large scale. 

The economic question of the value of the industry is confused by bounties and 
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duties ; it is therefore necessary to ascertain the possible profit of the crop at the 
price of sugar which prevails in the open British market. It is also desirable to find 
the value of the crop for consumption on the farm, pending the general establish- 
ment of factories to deal with the roots gi'own in each district. 

In 1898 a series of trials was carried out on farms in various parts of the 
country ; the average yield per acre was 15J tons of unwashed roots. This figure 
is probably too high, if roots with n high sugar content are grown ; in the same 
year the average yield of six German estates, where an intensive system cf cultiva- 
tion is practised, was only 10'7 tons of washed roots per acre. 

In 1898 six different kinds of sugar beet were grown upon the farm of the 
South-Eastern Agricultural College at Wye, Kent, the crop being managed in the 
same manner as the adjacent mangold break ; the average yield per acre was 
14 tons of unwashed roots, as against 29 ions of mangolds. The sugar content 
was highly satisfactory, the si'ason being one of prolonged warmth : it is calcu- 
lated that about 1 •[ ton of sugar per acre could have been extracted, representing 
a gross return of 18/. lOs. 

In several respects the crop is more expensive to grow than mangolds ; manure 
and cultivation were found to cost 10/. 8s*. per acre, to which rent, supervision, and 
all incidental charges must be added. 

The roots grown were stored with the mangolds until spring, and given, 
together with cake and corn, to two selected lots of sheep, with the general result 
that each sheep consumed Od lb. of sugar beet per week, against 140 lb. of 
mangolds, and that the increase in live weight was d0 () per cent, with beet and 
37*2 per cent, with mangolds. Recalculating on a basis of acreage required: ten- 
elevenths of an acre of sugar beet wall provide the same amount of succulent food for 
sheep as an acre of mangolds, and will supply 38 sheep for 12 weeks; the sheep on 
mangolds will, however, make 293 lb. greater increase in live weight. The 
experiment showed that the beet forms an indifferent fodder for sheep. 

Turning to the general question of the return to the farmer, the average price 
paid in 1898 in the six selected German cases mentioned above was 19«. 6^/. per 
ton for roots delivered at the factory. 

Assuming from the 1808 experiments an average English production of 14 tons 
of dressed roots per acre, the gross return to the farmer at the above price would 
be 13/. 13.1. The cost of cartage from the factory to the farm must be taken into 
account : it is estimated that the 3,000 acres of sujrar beet which Lawes and 
Gilbert specify as required to maintain a factory would mean an average distance 
from farm to factory of four miies, the cartage over which distance would cost 
about 30.1. per acre for the 14-ton crop. When this is added to the cost of 
cultivation and an allowance made for rent, &c., there is no margin left for the 
farmer from the gross return of 13/. 13.i. per acre set out above. 

The 19,s. 0^7. per ton for roots is a price that is not possible in this country, the 
price payable for tlie raw material being dependent on the price of sugar. Taking 
similar grades of sugar, the return received by tlie German manufacturer was in 
January 1900 13.i. per cwt., while the price in England was ll.s. Sd. per cwt. ; 
a difference of 35;?. per ton of sugar. As 7A tons of beet are required to produce 
a ton of sugar, this diflereiice in the price of the finished product is equivalent to a 
reduction of 4.i. 8d. per ton in the price payable for roots. 

The English figures, then, become : Average yield per acre, 14 tons ; price 
at the factory, 14.s*. 10«/. per ton ; gross return to the farmer, 10/. 88. per acre ; 
against an expenditure which has been set at 11/. 18s. per acre, without including 
rent. 

The success of the sugar beet industry depends upon several factors : — 

(1) Cheap technical skill in the factories. 

(2) A farming community working for smaller returns than prevail in Britain. 

(3) A system of bounties and countervailing duties. 

For further details see the Journal of the South-Eastern Agricultural College. 
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3. The Economical Position of the Agricultural Lahourer considered 
historically. By Frank P. Walker, B.Sc, 

1 . Historical sketch of the chief phases in the history of agricultural labour, 
noting — 

The Black Death, some of its results. 

The depreciation of tlie coinage under Henry VIII. and its effects. 

Boor relief and the settlement and allowance systems. 

Competition the farmer has now to maintain (i.) in the market for labour 
with manufacturing operations, and (li.) in the produce market with 
foreign supplies of food. 

2. Three tables derived from replies to a form of questions attached to the 
paper and sent to certain farmers of my acquaintance. These show : — 

(n) An increa^^e in the amount of land laid down to permanent pasture. 
(Z>) An increase in the wages paid for the several kinds of piecework 
concomitant with 

(<?) All increase in the weekly wages paid for all kinds of agricultural 
labour. 

3. Notes on these replies, and conclusion. 


4. Trade Fluctuations, By John B. C. Kershaw, F.S.S, 

The author stated that this subject had attracted in the past the attention of 
many minds, especially in times of commercial depression, and that the records of 
the lioyal Statistical Society and of the Economic Section of the British Association 
proved that the members of these two learned bodies had not neglected to under- 
take their share in this investigation. But though some of the keenest minds in 
the realm of economic science had attempted to discover the laws wliich govern 
trade fluctuations, these phenomena of the industrial and flnancial world were still 
largely unexplained. 

The currency, protection, free trade, war, famines, labour disputes, trade 
unionism, radical governments, and sun-spots had been advanced at one time or 
another as chief causes of the periodic depressions from which British trade suflers. 
Each of these explanations had, however, on examination proved unsatisfactory 
and insufficient to account for the fluctuations revealed when the trade figures over 
a long period of years were subjected to scrutiny in the light of the particular 
theory. 

One theory, however, had seemed to the author worthy of further examination 
and inquiry, and for some months he had been collecting statistics bearing upon it. 

The theory was that first advanced by Sir William Ilerschel, and supported in 
a qualified manner at a later date by Giffim,^ Jevons,- and Binns.^ Briefly 
summarised it was as follows : — 

Normal trade between any two countries when reduced to its ultimate compo- 
nents was seen to be simply an exchange between the commodities which they pro- 
duced. The countries of the world might be roughly classified ns those in which the 
produce is chiefly that of the soil, or in which it is chiefly that of the hand and 
brain. The agricultural labourer and the skilled mechanic were therefore the repre- 
sentative human units of the two great divisions of employment, and all commeice 
was merely the exchange or barter of the products of their activities. The volume of 
trade must consequently be dependent upon the volume of crops if this theory of 
commerce be correct ; and a series of bad harvests, using that term to cover every 

* Journal Royal Statistical Society^ vol. xlii. p. 36. 

* Currency and Finance^ chap. ix. 

® Journal Manchester Philosophical Society ^ December 1891. 
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product of the soil, must sooner or later have their effect upon the trade in manu- 
Aictured goods. 

The trade statistics dealt with related to the value and volume of the exports 
of the United Kingdom for a period of forty-three years *, and statistics relating to 
the total world crops of cotton, wheat, and sugar had been sought, with only par- 
tial success, for the same period. 

These three agricultural products were selected because they are those upon the 
ample provision of which British industrial activity and prosperity appeared most 
largely to depend. The period 1856-1898 was selected because during these years 
British export trade had experienced most severe fluctuations, and also because the 
nearer one approached to the end of the century, the more reliable and complete 
were the statistics relating to trade and crops. 

Tlie figures collected by the author in the course of his inquiry, with full infor- 
mation as to their source, wore given in an appendix to the paper ; and for the pur- 
poses of comparison they had been thrown into diagrammatic form, which was 
distributed at the meeting. 

The curve showing the volume of our export trade year by year since 1857 was 
marked by dips in 1800-62, 187:1, 1876, 1885, 18'U-03, and* in 1897 98. 

The curve showing the volume of the sugar crop of the world was marked by 
dips in 1861, 1864, 1808, 1872, 1875-77, 1880, 1886, 1888, 1896, and in 1898. 

The curve showing the volume of the cotton crops of the four leading producing 
countries since 1870 was marked by dips in 1872-73, 1877-79, 1882, 1884-86, 
1889, 1893, and in 1896. 

The curve showing the volume of the wheat crops of the world since 1876 was 
marked by dips in 1879, 1883, 1886, 1888-89, and in 1895-97. 

Finally a compounded curve showing tlie total crops of cotton, wheat, and 
sugar since 1876 was marked by dips in 1879, 1885, 1888-89, 1893, and in 
1898-97. 

In conclusion the author claimed that the theory of a connection between trade 
fluctuations and agricultural prosperity found support in the figures he had pre- 
sented, Many causes no doubt combined to produce trade depressions, the mental 
mood of bankers and capitalists — so ably discussed by Mr. Jolm Mills before the 
Manchester Philosophical Society in 1867 — being one of these, and sudden change 
in foreign tariffs another. But the cause discussed in the author’s paper was not 
less important, and when fuller statistics relating to wheat were available ho 
hoped to continue his investigations. ‘ 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 
The Section did not meet. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Municipal Trading, By Arthur Priestjian. 

The recent action of tho London Chamber of Commerce and the Iloyal Com- 
mission. 

The commercial world does not object when the trading helps them in their 
private undertakings. Tho increase and extent of municipal trading in U.S.A 
and other countries. Sir Henry Fowler’s figures and the Blue-book returns. 
Comparison with capital invested in co-operative societies. Reasons urging still 

* The Paper will be published in the Journal of the ‘British Economic 

Association.’ 
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further municipal enterprise ; (a) health and houeing ; (4) milk supply ; (c) tele* 
phones; (li) fire insurance; (f) savings hanks; (/) drink; (ff) comhinationa 
amongst traders. 

Monopoly by combination of private traders in comparison with a municipal 
monopoly. ^ General user ’ theory. Artificial raising of wages by municipal 
standard rate of wages. Can a city councillor undertake so many and increasing 
duties F Possibility of reintroduction of cottage industries by cheap municipal 
electric power supply. Conclusion. 


2. Municipal Building for the Overcrowded. By AuiiEROX Herbert. 

We can supply this want either by the system of free trade, which has done so 
much for us, or by enlarging once more the area of compulsion. The real question 
is then: Is compulsion a good or a bad thing? Undoubtedly it is easy and con- 
venient ; but does it not tend to bring serious evils with it — disagreement, care- 
less and expensive management, corruption.^ does it not make children of us. 
cpoiling the temper of compeller and compelled ? 

Let us see how the land lies. Looking round at l^lurope to-day we see a 
general failure of highly organised systems of compulsion. Writers of different 
schools complain that parJiamentary institutions are breaking down. Almost 
everywhere minorities are in revolt against majorities. They obstruct, prevent 
discussion, and lock the machine. Once we hoped great things from the system of 
majorities and minorities. The sting was to bo e.xtracted from human disagree- 
ments, and we were to live side by side in a happy family. I^ufortunntel}^ men 
have discovered that majorities are very keen to pursue their own particular 
interests ; that to be in a minority means to lose all control, perhaps for many 
years, over one’s own mind, body, and property, and that the ingenious precept 
that it is the duty of minorities to turn themselves into majorities, and so to 
possess the promised land, is rather like the nursery maxim — jam yesterday, jam 
to-morrow, but never to-day. 

Why has the governing machine failed ? Partly because men are not 
scrupulous enough to possess this power over each other, and spend the money 
of others on their own pet projects ; partly because the game of politics accustoms 
us to the use of crooked weapons ; partly because compulsion destroys competition 
and disfavours difference — ‘ Progress is difference,’ said Spencer, condensing a 
whole philosophy of life into that short sentence, and packing enough moral 
dynamite into it to upset ct good many comfortable armchairs — and partly because 
the human race, keen to get its business done for it on such easy terms, and 
entirely forgetting the narrow limits of brain-power in these days of accumulated 
knowledge, has piled such a moiLstrous amount of work on the governing machines. 
The consequence is that Governments, overpowered by details and lost in a flood of 
useless paper-work, cannot control their own work ; and the people cannot control 
their Governments, or even understand what is done in their name. The vastness, 
the multifarious character, the ever-extending range of what Is undertaken, render 
ignorance compulsory on all of us, and we all, representatives and represented, go 
stumbling and blundering on together, attempting to do the impo'^sible. 

Just as it is with tlie big central machine, so it is with the smalh'r local 
machines. The same ambition to undertake everything and to play the part of 
earthly Providence, to be all-wise and all-directing ; the same strife between parties, 
with the same handing over of the minds, the bodies, and the property of all to the 
victorious section — are producing the same results. What a chronicle of ex- 
travagance and corruption has met our eyes in many cities of other countries I 
what violent partisanship in the Paris and Vienna of the present hour ! what 
organised illegality in New York I what desperate remedies in the suspensions of 
the right to govern themselves in the cities of America ! 

What is the remedy ? Let our municipal bodies develop a voluntaryist side to 
their work. Instead of always compelling, let them sometimes persuade us to help 
them in some of their many duties. In this very matter let them appeal to us to 
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form building companies, with shares placed at a low amount, so that all may join. 
We cannot go on for ever slipping and eliding against our will into Socialism ; we 
must learn to meet great wants in better fashion — the fashion of men who are not 
compelled. Then the new wants of civilisation will prove to be our best educa- 
tors — developing energy and friendliness, and the power to work together. So 
long as we satisfy every new want by the easy and idle methods of compulsion, we 
learn nothing, for compulsion leaves all faculties undeveloped and only deepens 
the causes ot strife. 


3. Recent Changes affecting the Legal, and Financial Position of Local 
Authorities in England, By F. W. Hirst, B,A, 

Changes in our Local Government Law may be produced in four distinct 
ways ; — 

1 . By Act of Parliament, private or public. 

2. By decisions of the Courts, i.e, changes of interpretation. 

3. By orders and regulations. 

4. By bye-laws. 

With regard to the third heading it may be pointed out that there are draw- 
backs as well as advantages in connection with the central control exercised by 
departments like the Local Government Board, Home Ollice, and Board of Trade 
over the Local Authorities. The sybtem of auditors is a good example of a form 
of administrative control which is wholly advantageous. But other forms of 
control involve administrative law, and both Parliament and the Courts are justly 
jealous of interference by bureaucratic boards which sit in London with tlie 
free play of representative local councils. In the case of Kreese v. Johnson, the 
late Lord Chief Justice held that Justices should be slow to invalidate a bye-law 
made by a local representative body. Ou the other hand the Private Street 
Works Act of 1892 substitutes Magistrates for the Local Government Board in 
appeals against apportionment. 

Perhaps the development of Local Government by judicial decisions has been 
most marked of late years in the spheres of rating and drainage law. In the first, 
the recent caso of Cartwright t>. Sculcoates Union deserves particular attention. 
It follows, I think, from the important decision of the House of Lords in that ca-se 
that the rent of a tied public-house is legally worthless as evidence of its rateabh* 
value, and that evidence of the business actually done on the premises not only 
may he, but ought, in such oases, to be obtained. 

As regard.s public bill legislation there is no more interesting study than 
the rules by which Parliamentary Committees are, or ought to be, guided in dealing 
W'lth applications for borough extension. This is a subject well understood and 
practised by Bradford, which is also a pioneer municipality in consolidating rating 
areas and placing the levying and collection of rates under tlu‘ control of the 
Urban Authority — a relorm much to be desired in the interests of good govern- 
ment and public economy. Another kindred subject is the extension of 
municipal industry by Private Acts. Lastly, it may be well to pass in review 
some or the more important measures vv'hich hav*e been placed on tho Statute-book 
during the last ten years, including, besides those already mentioned, the Light 
Bailways Act of 1897, the Highways and Locomotives Amendment Act of 1898, 
the Isolation Hospitals Act of 1893, the Parish Councils Act of 1801, the Agricul- 
tural Rates Act of 1896, and the London Government Act of 1809. 


4. The 'S^ocal Incidence of Disease in Bradford : a Comparison between the 
Rates and Causes of Mortality in Bradford and those of England 
generally. By A. Rabaoliati, M,D, 

The period dealt with is from 1874, when a jMedical OfHcer of Health was ap- 
poi&tod m Bradford, to 1395. Tho woollen industry as a whole not unhealthy, al- 
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though, in some details, as * gassing ’ and the large amount of moisture present in the 
air in some of the dyeing processes, it might he improved. The birth-rate in Bradford 
exceedingly low. This largely accounts for a low death-rate and a low zymotic 
death-rate. The Bradford marriage-rate exceedingly low, and yet infant mortality 
very high ; an unsatisfactory combination. Connection between the state of trade 
and the marriage-rate. Why the zymotic death-rate has not diminished in the 
last ten vears. Has any part of the cau<^es of zymotic disease been over- 
looked ? ^Why has influenza come apparently to stay ? Increase in cancer. 
Diminution in consumption. Comparison of mortality in Bradford from con- 
vulsions, diarrhoea, and the respiratory diseases, with that of England generally. 
General conclusions. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. American Currency Difficulties in the Eighteenth Century, 

By W. Cunningham, D,D, 

To many Englishmen it is a matter of surprise that currency questions should 
be such prominent political issues in the United States at the present time, and 
it is instructive to remember that debates about the circulating medium were as 
common there in the eighteenth century as they are to-day. There has always 
been, as it seems, a considerable body of colonists or citizens wlio have believed 
that existing monetary conditions had been devised in the interest of some par- 
ticular class, and that it was right and fair to manipulate the currency so that it 
should be more favourable to the interests of their own class or district. These 
efforts have generally resulted in depreciation of some kind. 

1. The American Colonies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
practically no coinage of their own, and there was great difficulty in maintaining 
the right standard of weight among the Spanish coins which formed the ordinary 
currency. The clipping and sweating of the coin was A'ery common, and was even 
connived at by the authorities. In 1782, when Congress obtained a loan from 
France, it seemed absurd to let the heavy coins get into circulation, and Mr. 
Timothy Pickering was ordered, much against his will, to get ‘ a pair of good 
shears, a couple of punches, and a leaden anvil ' for the work. If he had difficulty 
in the business he was referred to the Paymaster-General of the Forces, who was 
supposed to know all about it. 

2. There have of course been various examples of the depreciation of the 
currency by the over-issue of paper in ^Massachusetts in 1740, in 1770, when a 
suit of clothes cost j^2,000 in Continental paper, and in 178C, when attempts to 
circulate the hills of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Jersey gave rise to 
much trouble. 

;3. There were few facilities for mining in America, and the issue of debased 
coin was impracticable ; hut the separate colonies, both on the mainland and the 
islands, bad recourse to the expedient of raising the rating at which the coins in 
circulation should be accepted, so as to give each ]piece of money a greater nominal 
value, and temporarily at least a greater purchasing power. This can apparently 
he practised with success in a country where business is practically done by barter, 
or with commodity money, or where prices are the subject of authoritative assess- 
ment. All these conditions were largely present in the colonies in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The object of a colony in enhancing the coinage and 
thus lowering all prices, was to attract silver from its neighbours, so that there 
might be more currency within its own area, and some relief j'rom the inconveni- 
ences of barter. In 1(398 Pieces of Eight were suddenly raised in Pennsylvania 
from six shillings to pass for seven shillings and eightpence. This involved a loss 
of nearly 30 per cent, on the tobacco duty when the cost of collection was defrayed. 
The variations were frequent and considerable, and were said to he due to ‘ the 
contrivance of some designing men in those countries who engross it when at th^ 
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lowest^ and so make merchandise of it and export it into foreign parts/ At all 
events it gave rise to a sort of currency war between the colonies, each trying to 
draw away the circulating medium trom others to itself. Thus about 1740 
Virginia was attracting money from Maryland, and in 1798 the West Indian 
Islands set about establishing what Mr. Chalmers calls ^ retaliatory ratings " against 
each other on a considerable scale. 

It would be interesting to follow out the probable results of this method of 
manipulating the currency ; immediately they would be precisely opposite to the 
consequences of debasing the issues from the mint. Debasing the coinage means 
a rise of prices ; enhancing the coin is a lowering of prices all round ; it does not 
increase the quantity of money in circulation ; and while debasing the currency 
renders the exchanges unfavourable, the object of enhancing the coin is to attract 
bullion to the country. In so far as quantities of bullion were secured, there would 
of course be subsequent readjustments, but the immediate results would be very 
different from those of debasing the currency, except in one particular. Both 
methods of manipulating the currency would mean that creditors must accept 
smaller quantities of silver in satisfaction for existing debts. 

This last does not appear to have been the motive of the Governments at the 
time ; they seem to have been actuated by a reasonable desire to attract currency 
or prevent a drain of coinage, and to have pursued their aim by a method of very 
questionable honesty, hut well calculated, under the circumstances, to attain the 
wished-for result. The conditions under which ^ enhancing the coinage ^ can be 
successfully practised so as to influence internal prices are unlikely to recur in the 
business communities of the world ; and there is little motive to have recourse to 
it. since it yields no immediate gain to a Government ; but there is at least a 
scientific interest in noting how this method of manipulating the currency 
worked in a state of business relations with which many of us are unfamiliar. 


2. SoDie Economic Consequences of the South African War, By L. L. Price. 

There is a tendency to attach an unreal importance to divisions of time like 
those parting one century from another ; hut the end of the nineteenth century is 
accompanied by a series of remarkable events. At the beginning of the century 
England was engaged in the Great War with Napoleon, which, in addition to 
direct influence on the finances of the country, postponed the progress of fiscal 
reform, caused the suspension of cash payments, assisted the alarming gro\vtli of 
pauperism, aggravated the evils of the early Factory System, and was followed by 
prolonged depression. The South African War, with which we ha\e been occu- 
pied at the close of the century, is not, so far as its direct financial consequences 
are concerned, an economic event of the same magnitude. War is indeed moie 
costly now, but the duration of the war with the Boers will bear no comparison 
with the twenty years of the Napoleonic contest. It may occasion a considerable 
permanent increase in military expenditure ; hut the sums involved in the two cases, 
taken absolutely, are very different, and, measured by the material resources of the 
nation, the earlier figure was enormous, while the later is trifling. The increa-sed 
military expenditure may be accounted, on a strict interpretation of the term, 
‘ unproductive,' and the growing pressure of foreign competition in our own manu- 
factures and trade, coupled with the increasing cost of obtaining the coal which is 
still the source of much motive power, and the large additions made to local and 
municipal indebtedness, may render it desirable to husband resources and avoid 
augmentation of the National I)eht. The Tra^s^ aal, however, w ill bear ])art of the 
direct expenditure of the war, and. even w'hen the indirect burden is brought into 
the account, the total weight may be described ns inappreciable, contrasted with 
the strain imposed by the Great War. But some of the poKS‘'ible economic effects 
of the later contest deserve attention ; for it has been a disturbing factor, which 
may supply the force needed to move the currents of action from a groove io which 
they had settled. Passing by some obvious immediate consequences to the labour 
market and to trade, three points demand especial notice. 

(1) In the first place, the influence of an increased output from the mines of 
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the Rand should be seen in a rise of gold prices. This is difficult to bring to 
quantitative measure, and prediction may prove deceptive. Sir Robert Giffen 
foretold, in 1894, that the fall of gold prices was ended; but in 1897 he confessed 
that his expectations were not yet realised. By the present time, however, the 
evidence of index-numbers, such as that of Mr. Sauerbeck, seems to show a rise 
beyond any movement due to credit, iu spite of the temporary cessation of supplies 
from the Transvaal. But past experience enjoins caution in any estimate. The 
percentage of increase in the output is at present much less than it was at the 
Australian and Oalifornian discoveries in the middle of the century. Predictions 
made at that time, even by a competent scientific observer like Jevons, were dis- 
appointed; and, although the ‘compensatory action* of the bimetallic mint at 
I’aris, which then acted as a ‘ parachute ’ to break the fall in the value of gold, is 
now absent, yet the normal counteracting causes, such as the increased use of the 
metal iu the currencies of the world (apart from any special new demands), the 
great growth of trade and industry, and the influence of credit, have become more 
powerful. A rise of gold prices may be expected ; but it is impossible to fix the 
point which it will reach. Its consequences will be beneficial, and may assist in 
solving unsettled monetary questions. 

(*2) The aid rendered by the colonies to the mother country in the war is 
likely, in the second place, to increase the momentum behind the conception of an 
Imperial Zollverein. There are special difficulties attending a Cusnoms Union of 
the British Empire, arising from the separate situation of its component parts, 
which have not presented themselves in the case of Germany or the United States. 
These difficulties may, or may not, be eventually overcome; but some general con- 
siderations, apposite to the question, may be submitted to a scientific gathering 
like the British Association. Such a Customs Union, while it may conceivably 
result in an increase of internal free trade within the limits of the Empire, must, 
in all likelihood, involve some diflerential treatment of foreign goods. It must, so 
far, infringe the principles of Free Trade strictly interpreted. Recent theoretical 
discussion, especially of the incidence of taxation, has weakened some arguments 
for Free Trade, but the practical difficulty of limiting your action to what you 
really intend, and the great advantage of an attitude of neutrality on the part of 
Government in matters of trade, have not been diminished by recent experience. 
Yet an economic sacrifice maybe incurred to secure a political end, or a temporary 
loss may he risked in the hope of an ultimate gain. The economist will urge that 
the step sliould be taken knowingly, and that its eousoqueiices should be seen and 
realised. On this ground the more obvious and open action of bounties is to be 
preferred to the obscure indirect influence of import duties. Lastly, the economist, 
while noting the crude fallaciousness of not a little reasoning, may admit the 
weight of some arguments employed against Free Trade. He may reach the con- 
clusion that the matter must he decided mainly on practical grounds, and that 
theory ends with opening men’s eyes to the results of their action. A 7wn 
possumus attitude towards a Customs Uuion is no longer possible. 

(3) A third and last consequence of the {South African War, which must he 
briefly noted, is its effect on Socialism. The unity of classes at home, which lias 
resulted from common interest, is not favourable to class dissension. The increased 
military expenditure is calculated to prevent or delay the execution of costly social 
experiments, although Chancellors of the Exchequer, seeking to broaden the bases 
of revenue, may possibly, if improbably, give eflect to some socialistic aspirations 
of mulcting ‘ unearned increments.* Yet it may be a sound instinct which draws 
a distinction between socialism and militarism. 

Finally, it may he remarked that the consequences of the war thus noted are 
certainly not unimportant, if they may seem problematic. 


3. Colonial Govermnents as Money-lenders. 

By Hon. W. P. Reeves. 

For many years high rates of interest have been almost as much complained of 
by farmers and graziers in Australia and New Zealand as in the Western States of 
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America. Forty years ago 15 per cent, was commonly paid in the year in interest 
and commissions by this class of borrowers. By this had fallen to from 0 to 
8^ per cent., but the prices of produce had fallen in proportion. In the years 
1894-96, the Governments of four colonies — New Zealand, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and V^ictoria — established money-lending departments for making ad- 
vances on mortgage to the smaller class of faruaers. In this way over 4,000,000/. has 
already been lent out. Details are giv’en in tlio paper of .‘1,000,000/., of which about 
2,200,000/. has been lent in Xew Zealand, 790,000/. in Victoria, r>30,000/. in iSouth 
Australia, and 100,000/. in Western Australia. About 450,000/. has already been 
repaid. The New Zealand Government raises its loan capital issuing vstock in 
London j the others by selling mortgage bonds from time to time locally. In 
Victoria, this capital has been obtained at 6 per cent, (from the JStato ^Savings 
Bank) ; in New Zealand it has cost 9^',- per cent., and in South Australia 6^ per 
cent. The rates charged to farmers are in New Z<*aLind 5 per cent. ; in the 
Australian colonie.s 4.^ per cent. The fees charged by all the State lending 
otiices are very low — lowest of all in South Australia. The management e.xpense.s, 
are, however, small also, and the lending would seem at present to have been done 
prudently. At any rate, balance-sheet.s to the end of .lune 1809 and March B)00 
show no losses, while of arrears of interest there were none in New Zealand, and but 
a few hundreds in Australia The lending is done by way of first mortgage on 
freehold, or on leasehold held from the Crown. The loans are devoted to impi'oving 
settlors’ holdings, or to paying oil’ existing mortgages bearing a higher rate of 
interest. In Western Aiustralla they are re.stricted to the former purpose; else- 
where more than half the money is applied to tlie latter. The highest sura which 
may be lent to one borrower is ,3,000/. The propi.rtion of loin to s(‘CLiri(y 
must not e.xceed 60 per cent, of a freehold, or half the selling value in case 
of a lease. An interesting feature is the system of re])ayment of loans by 
instalment. Under lliis the borrower pay.s 6 or 7 per cent, animally, of whicli 4} 
or 5 represents interest, and the remainder goec? to form a sinl/mg fund to 
extinguisli the debt. In Now Zealand every loan must thus be repaid by 
seventy-throe half-yearly instalments. The morlgagee may, however, hasten 
the process by depositing additiomil sums or paying off the whole ])rincipal 
whenever ho chooses. In 1899 the Goveriimeut of New South Wales followed 
the example of the neighbour colonies and passed an Advances to Setlh'rs Act. 

As an example of the ell'ect of these Act.s in reducing rates of interest, it may 
be remarked that in 1894 almost two-lhirds of the money of registered mortgages 
ill New Zealand bore from 64 per cent, upwards. In 1808 &ix-&e\ enlhs of (ho mort- 
gage money was yielding loss than per cent. 


4 . Variations of Wagps in some Co-partnership Worl'shop.% with some 
Comparisons with JVon-Co-oj)rratire Indtistries. J}y Robku r IIalstkad, 
Secretari/ of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Centre of the Labour 
Association, 

The dillieiilty of securing suitable data for the purpose of the paper was con- 
siderable, owing to the fact that the kind of information required was very local and 
very special. The olHcials of thirty-four co-operative productive societies furnished 
information respecting 4,012 co-operative workers with a total w<ige of 209,521/. 
for the year 1899. Fourteen societies .sent rejdie.s, the total wages of which 
amounted for that year to 122,.3lo/. The average iiicrea-se of wages in these 
co-partnership workshops since lh9l wa.s 9 percent. jNIeans for comparison with 
non-co-operative wages are available for 1899 only, which shows a result in favour 
of co-operation of 7 ])er cent. Co-operative workers also have two hours a \veek 
less than non-co-operative workers The tigures also re\eal that a large number of 
co-partnership workers were connected with their own trade unions. Particulars 
were supplied by ten societies, in which 246 workers were concerned, and in which 
last year the total wage.s were 9,480/, These showed that the workers had wages 
in excess of non-co-operative ones in the same trade and district by 11 per cent,, 
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and that they worked one and a half hour a week less. Morcovef, the loyalty of 
these workers to trade unionism was shown by a high percentage of them being 
members of their own trade and district branches. 

Five co-partnership societies with n t<ital number of workers of 501, and wages 
for 1899 01 25,557/., show an average increase in wages of 17 per cent, since 
1891 ; but there is no means of comparing this with the wages of non-co-operative 
workers. 

With regard to the five remaining societies little more can he said than that 
they paid more than standard or trade union rate of wages in addition to a share 
of the profit, and that in some cases they worked fewer hours than non-co-operative 
concerns. 

The returns also show that in nineteen cases concerned there was an average 
increase of 11 per cent, from 1891 to 1899, and that in fourteen cases there was 
an average dilference in favour of co-operative as against non-co-operative wages of 
9 per cent. 

This result in favour of co-operation is argued to be due paitly to the sources 
from which the facts are obtained, but mainly to the high relati\e efiicieney of co- 
partnerhhip industries. The causes of tliis (‘lUciency are held to reside in the fact 
that co-partnership brings the woikers to more points of contact with the profit- 
making aspect of an indu'-try than ordinary forms of production. Workers in 
co-partnership concerns have a special incentive to obtain higher wages, because 
they share in profits in proportion to their wages, thus absorbing as much as 
possible of the results of the extra efficiency due to their special form of 
enterprise. The large proportion of the worker being trade unionist is held to 
increase in force, inducing co-partnership societies to take the lead in the matter 
of wages. 


5. Labour Legislation for Women. By ^Iargaret E. MacDonald. 

Certain fundamental differences between men and women engaged in industry 
affect the question of legal regulation. 

(a) Physical differences, e y., young mothers need special protection from un- 
healthy conditions. 

(A) Differences in economic position. Even those women who do not marry are 
influenced by the fact that marriage is an e\ent which revolutionises the economic 
condition and the industrial outlook of the great majority of women. As the 
result, women have a lower standard of pay and work than men. lu a large pro- 
portion of cases they only need their wages as pocket money, or at most only to 
keep themselves, and wht re they are tlie breadwinners of tbe family they are 
usually overburdened with hou-'^ehohl cares and unable to stand out for better con- 
ditions. They arc comparatively unorganised, e.y.j only 11G,01G women are re- 
turned as members of trade unions, and of these 10(>,470 are in the textile trades. 
They are less ready to complain than men j e y , in the Post Office women only get 
half, or less than half, as much pay as men for tlio same amount and quality of 
work ; yet the Tweedmouth Comini.ssion, while devoting great attention to the 
grievances of the men, made no recommendations with regard to women, naively 
explaining that * there is a general ah.'sence of complaint from them.’ 

The comparatively low .standard of women’s work and pay has an injurious 
effect upon men’s labour wherever it come.s into competition with it ; e.g , the 
introduction of light mnehinery is constantly made the excuse for suWituting 
women for men workers at hnver rates. Dy setting a legal standard the State 
compensates to some extent for the lack of organisation and of a high standard 
amongst the 'VN’’omen. 

AW have experience of labour legi.slation for w’^omen in certain classes of em- 
ployment from 1842 onwards. By comparing the conditions of workers in these 
trades before and after regulation, and also comparing their conditions at the 
present time in regulated and unregulated trades, we find that in regulated trades: 
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f 1) Ranifary conditions have improved relatively. 

i'2) Wages have ri^^eii relatively. 

(3) The number of women employed have increased relatively. 

(4) Organisation amongst the workers is more general. 

This study encourages the further extension of legal regulation. In discussing 
the details of fresh legihlatiou the following points are to be coiisiderc'd ; — 

(1) CIa‘^.ses of workers at present unregulated, or very partially regulated, 

0 ij.y home-workers, shop-assistants, laundry workers, clerks, &c.^ 

(2) jNlatters for h'gislation — e <j.y hours of work, sanitation, dangerous pro- 

ot‘®S(^s, wages. 

(3) Adminiht ration, central ». local authorities, women inspectors. 

( 1) Codhiciition of present law, accompanied by ditiereiitiatioii to meet 
special requirements of special trades. 

G. TKq Trrafnip'nt of the Tmmp and the LoafcT* 
lUj William IIaiiuctt Dawson. 

No time can be more fitting Ilian the present for filling up an important gap 
in our penal system and for introducing a reform which became a logical and social 
necessity when the Poor Law was placed on its existing basis. The lime has 
come for transferring llie habitual vagrant and the loafer generally from the 
province of the i*oor Law to that of the Penal Law. To the former they do not 
in any sense belong. The failure of centuries of reformers and legislatures to 
make the slightest impression upon the tramp population is largely due to the 
persiatent raiatako t)f treating liLs case as coining under the law of public charity. 
What society is bound to do, as far as possible, is to exterminate the social 
parasite of every kind. Ilia existence is a positive injury to the State in every 
way. lie robs tbo State not only of the industry which he owes it, but ho 
consumes the produce of other people’s labour and renders it niigatorv, abatracting 
from the wealtli of sociidy without adding to it. His example scandalises honest 
workers : lie is a standing menace to public peace and safety ; and for society to 
tolerate him is not merely to condone injury done to itself, but absolutely to place a 
premium upon social treason of the most insidious and most vicious kind. Think 
what we do for the profesaioual idlers ! Take the urban loafer. While honest 
men are woiking we give him the free run of our thoroughfares and set apart for 
him the best of our street corners. Should he bo a vagrant loafer we make it 
possible for liim to travel through England from the Tweed to the Channel with- 
out doing one hour's serious work, sa^o for the labour tests which are imposed by 
some — and only some — of the workhouses at which he may call. AVho should 
wonder that our past indulgent tn'atment of the vagrant has had the ell'ect of 
perpetuating and multiplying this class of social parasite? The dictum of wise 
{Sir Matthew Hale is still irrefutably true : ^ A man that has been bred up in the 
trade of begging will never, unless compelled, fall to industry.’ Hut that is not 
the whole of tlie truth. Every one of these men creates imitators. On the 
liighways he is a walking adv<‘rtisement of the advantages of idleness, w'hile in 
the model lodging-house, or wherever else the workhouse-shunning tramp seeks 
nightly shelter, he acts the part of recruiting sergeant for the great army of sloth 
and ^ice. What wo should do, and shall have to do sooner or later, is 
to collect the tramj)s from the four winds of heaven and try to discipline the 
idleness out of thf^ir natures. For it is not, in the main at any rate, a dangerous 
criminal class with which we have here to do, but for the most part the weak and 
aimless characters whose great need is tlie moral tonic of discipline and compul- 
sion. No faith should ho placed in any cobbling of the evisling Poor J^aw. No 
doubt a good deal more could be done to discourage vagrancy if the separate cell 
system were made universal, and if taskwork were rationally imposed ; in a word, 
if the regime of the casual w^ard were made sufficiently rigorous to be deterrent, and 

‘ Sec Factory Inspector's Fej^orf, l p. 251. 
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if sncli rig’oi'ons action were made uniform throughout the country ; and finally if 
magistrates more consistently enforced the laws against begging, sleeping out, and 
similar tramp offences. But this would only be a temporary makeshift, and tbo 
true remedy is to hand the.S(‘ parasites over to the Peual Law. In the first place, 
vagrancy and loafing generally should ho made indictable offences. The right of 
free migration in the case of the destitute should be restricted to the extent of 
making it dependent on police permission to travel in search of work, after the 
principle of the police pedlar’s licence. But, further, the casual ward must bo 
abolished. This might seem a strong measure, but it is really the fulcrum on 
which the lever of relormation must rest. If loafing is to be regarded as an 
offence to be punished, instead of an innocent weakness to be humoured, the 
loafer’s free lodging-house must disappear. The casual ward is entirely incom> 
patible with the laws which already exist for the repression of vagrancy. It is 
illegal to beg ; it is illegal to wander about without means of subsistence ; but 
there is no habitual vagrant living who is not guilty of this compound fracture 
of the law, and few who have not been punished for it. Nevertheless, we wink at 
these misdemeanours, and in housing 10,000 vagrants every night in the casual 
wards — which, of course, is but a fraction of the total highway population — we 
ofltT direct encouragement to kuowii law-breakers to persist in l3reakiiig the law. 
It would, of course, bo necessary to meet the cose of genuine seekers of work, and 
wo should meet it considerately and indulgently. They would be expected to 
legitimise themselves by means of a police or properly attested private certificate, 
asserting their honajidc^ and destination, and this labour passport should secure 
the free right of lodging and food on the way. For them housing might be found 
in proper quarters, the workhouse, or any decent house of call, or in night 
shelters such as exist in Germany and Switzerland. But the crucial point is, 
How to deal with the vagrants and loafers who do not abandon their idle ways 
and seek work!-* After a first warning these should be detained —for a period 
buHici('ntly long for disciplinary purposes — in correctional institutions; the 
hardened cases in penitentiaries to be specially provided for in existing bouses of 
correction wliose rt^gimo should bo modified to cbeir needs, and the more hopeful 
ones in some form ot labour colony which, besides receiving vagrants who hod 
passed tinder magisterial jurisdiction, should also, as in Germany, Holland, and 
Switzerland, offer a temporary home to work-seekers of all kinds. It might be 
said that that was to admit the principle of the light to work. Kven if that were 
so, the right to work is an infinitely better and wiser and safer principle to 
concede to the masses than the right to be idle. Early English laws really 
proposed in a crude fashion this very treatment of habitual vagrants and idlers, 
and Germany and Switzerland — the one a conservative and the other a democratic 
couiitiy — are treating the problem on these lines. 


WEDXJCSDiYy SEPTEMBER 12 . 

The following I’apers were read 

1 . The Relation hetween Spinners and Piecevs in the Cotton Industry* 
Ihj S. J. Chapman, M.A* 

AVlien spinning first became a separate industry for men at the begiuning of this 
century the spinners suc(*es8fiilly enforced apprenticeship rules ; and even after the 
‘mules’ and ‘ jennies’ became longer, carrying more spindles — especially after 
power was used for driving the carriage backwards and forwards — and when con- 
sequently more piecers were required on some ‘wheels,* the old apprenticeship 
rules were still enforced, and a distinction was drawn between those piecers who 
were ‘ learners ’ and those who were not. When, however, it became the rule to 
have on each machine piecers who were not learners, and when, moreover, im- 
proved machinery was rendering the learning of spinning an easy task, the distinc- 
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tion between piecers and * learners ’ broke down, and the apprenticeship rules could 
no longer be maintained. Then the spinners adopted a new policy. They merely 
insisted on their existing large share of the total w’age paid on the ‘ mules,’ op- 
posed all increases in piecers’ wages, which they knew would be at their expense, 
and limited the quantity of machinery to each spinner. The result is that there 
are to-day from two to three times as many piecers as spinners, and that a 
great number of the former have been for years as fully qualified as the latter, 
though they receive at most only about half a spinner’s wage. Both masters and 
piecers have attempted to do away with this arrangement, which is by no means 
economical, and which benefits only existing spinners at the expense of the piecers 
and all future workers in the industry. But the opposition of the piecers is weak 
because they are badly paid, and are over hoping to become soon highly paid 
spinners or "something else ; and, on the whole, the men havti been successful in 
resisting the masters’ attempts to introduce the ^ joining,’ ‘ dofTing,' and * appren- 
ticeship ’ systems, and the ^ coupling of wheels ’ (double- and treble-decking), which 
were all directed against the existing arrangement of hands on the ^ mules.’ 


2. hidlan Guaranteed Railways : an Illmtratiou of Laisscr Faire Theory 
and Practice . By Ethei. !R. Faraday, 11. A. 

The dogmatic rigidity of the laisser faire school, and their refusal to recognise 
the principle of development in economics, have produced the characteristic weak- 
nesses of their policy, its carelessness of detail, its sacrifice of actual to nominal 
freedom, its neglect to provide for future possibilities, and its attempt to apply 
the same reasoning to difi'eront circumstances ; all cf which are illustrated in the 
later history of the Indian guaranteed railways. The guarantee system, in origin a 
purely practical expedient, had outlived its utilitjr before it was revived by the 
English Government of 18G8-74, apparently as being preferable, from the laisscr 
faire point of Aiew, to the direct State ownership wliicli was con&id<'rod by Lord 
Lawrence, as by Roscher, advisable in India. In the contracts renewed with three 
railways — the Great Indian Peninsula, Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, and 
Madras linos — it was agr(‘cd that the companies should receive interest at the 
guaranteed rate of 6 per cent, and half the surplus profits, no account being taken 
of delicits; that remittances to England should be converted at the rate of 1«. 10^. 
the rupee; and that calcularious should be made ou a half-yearly basis. The 
result was that the Indian Government bore all the loss of the unprofitable half- 
years and, after 1875, never received its full share of gain in the profitable ones, 
since, as the exchange value of the rupee fell below 1 s*. the shareholders rcceiv cd 

a gradually increasing proportion of the surplus profits, while the contract obligation 
to pay interest at 5 per cent, deprived the State of advantage from cheaper money 
and improved credit, which would lately have enabled it to raise money at 2 V or 
.‘5 per cent, to pay oft* loans advanced at a higher rale of interest. On the three 
lines in question, taken together, the average proportion of earnings yearly 
remitted to England, 1892 7, was 99*70 per cent., and the net annual loss to 
Government amounted to 1 3,000, 000i?«., a tax imposed on the Indian public, for 
the benefit of the British shareholder, by that laisser faire school which objects to 
State railways as taxing one part of the community for the benefit of the other. 
Statistics showing the working expenses of railways formerly guaranteed, before 
and after their acquisition by the State, indicate that the guarantee system was 
uneconomical ; hut the fault is less with the companies than with the laisser faire 
English Government, which gave them the material advantages of liberty, and 
freed them from its responsibilities. 


3. Price-changes in the Foreign Trade of France, 

By Professor A. W. Flux, M.A, 

Some twenty years ago, M. de Foville traced the variations of price-level in 
French trad© by using for the years 1827 and 1 847 to 1862 the values of the 
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trade of each year as ascertained and comparing it with the Official Value, which 
expressed its value at the prices fixed for the year 1827. From 1862 onwards 
these Official Values are not recorded, but in each year the trade is first valued at 
the prices of the preceding year, and, later, a revised valuation, at the prices of tlio 
Tear itself, is supplied. Thus the price-movements were traced fiom 1847 to 1878.^ 
The paper continues the latter series of comparisons to 1808. Taking the price- 
level or 1862 as 100, the lowest level subsequently reached was in 1807, when 
imports reached 07'2 and exports 67*6. In 1808, neglecting fractions, the level 
of price for both imports and exports was 58. In the interval the fall of price- 
level for exports was almost unbroken, the elevations of 1861, 1872, 1880, and 
1890 being comparatively slight. In the case of imports there was a considerable 
and sharp rise from 1860 to 1872, after which the course of the movement has 
been similar to that of exports, but so much more rapid has been the decline as to 
bring the figures for both sections of trade to approximately the same level in the 
last few years. 

The piecing together of a record of price-movement before and after 1862 as 
ascertained by two difiercuit methods gi\ea interest to the comparison of the 
measures of the movement from 1887 to 1896 by each of these two methods. The 
Tableau D^cennoHor 1887 to 1 896 supplies a valuation of the trade (>f each year at 
1896 prices. The two measures of pi ice-movement give subvstantially the same 
results except in the years most removed from the year with wliicli comparison is 
made. The fall of price is greater for exports, less for impoits, from 1887 to 1896 
as measured by direct evaluation of the trade of each year at the prices of 1896 than 
as measured by the index of price-movement previously obtained. The greatest 
difference shown falls short of 3 per cent. It is possible that, just as a divergence 
between the course of price-movement of imports and expfirts’ up to 1872 did not 

? revent the substantial identity of price-change in both over tlie period 1862 to 
898, so the divergence shown over a ten-year period, in the two measures of 
price-movement, is no proof that, could the same method have been used for 
tracing price-chango from 1827 to 18})8, instead of two methods linked togetlier at 
the date of passing from one to the other, the indication of change of price-level 
over the whole period would have differed substantially from that actually 
obtained. 

It is interesting to note that the difference of price-level in the early sixties and 
the late nineties as shown by Sauerbeck’s Index Number is not far from the same 
as that ascertained by the methods used in the paper for French foreign trade. 

^ Cf. Journal of the Iloyal SlaiiUical Society, December 1.S79. 
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Section G -MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

PjiKhiDKNT or THE SECTION — Sir Alexanper Bixnie, M.Tnst.C.E., F.O.S. 


TIIC/RSDAY, SUPTJJMBEll 6. 

The President delivered the following Address : — 

Looking back at the Addresses of ray many distinnuislied predecessors in this 
chair, 1 lind that, devoting their attention as "they hiue done oither to the general 
progress of engineering knowledge or to tho^e particular parts of it that have 
engaged their personal study, the pos4bIe held of observati(*n has become some- 
what circumscribed. Every one, I think, must bv thi's time be fairly well acquainted 
with the progress made in our work during the present century or during the 
reign of Her Majesty the Queen. 

Butalthougli this detailed examinallon of progressive advancement may appear 
at first sight to be exhausted, yet it may be not altogether unprofitable if we 
endeavour for a few minutes to cou‘«ider how, and under \\hat circumstances, that 
advancement has alone become possible. 

Living as we do at the end of the nineteenth century, and surrounded as we 
have all of us been from our earliest years with a march of progress unequalled 
in the world’s annals, we are apt to assume tliat the circumstances which surround 
us, the general attitude of the scientific mind, and our conception of nature and 
its phenomena, are things which come to us by natuie as our birthright, forgetting 
that they are the result of thousands of years of work and thought among some 
of the greatest minds that the world has ever produced. 

It may not therefore be displeasing to the audience which I see before me if 
in an imperfect way I attempt to lay before them some, at all events, of the salient 
facts which lead up to our present outlook on the scientific matters with which 
our profession deals. 

We as civil engineers define onr profession as being ‘the art of directing the 
great sources of pow’er in nature for the use and convenience of man.* Conse- 
quently our success or otherwise will depend on the estimate we may form of 
nature as a whole, and of those great sources of power which it places at our 
disposal. Undoubtedly in the history of the world there has never been a period 
when the study of nature has been so open and free from all prejudices of any kind 
whatever as it has been during the present century ; nor, perhaps, with but few 
exceptions, has there ever been in any age or country a time wdieii nature and her 
laws have been investigated with so pure and steadfast an aim after actual truth 
without the mind being prejudiced by authority or preconceived ideas derived 
from those great departments of human thought which deal more particularly 
with matters of faith, morals, and religion. 

^ This equanimity of mind in which we now approach all subjects relating to 
science has not, I need hardly say, been the case in the past, Borne persons may 
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ascribe it entirely to the inductive method introduced by Bacon, as opposed to the 
too exclusive confinement of the mind to the deductive systems of the older 
scholastic ])bilosophy which preceded his time, and to which in a lar^e measure 
he was undoubteclly instrumental in giving* the death-blow. This view, however, 
is not altogether correct, for in the teaching of Socrates and Aristotle \ve find 
coutinuf'd reference to the impor'ance of inquiry, ohservation, and induction. 

And in the cases of Ilipjiarchus and Ptolemy in the best days of the Alexandrian 
school of aatroiunny ■we find the most laborious observations carried on for 
Ijuudreds of years under circumstanct's and with instruments which wo should 
now consider totally inadi'quate ; and by their means discoveries were then mad© 
with an accuracy wdiich surprises us ; and from these discoveries conclusions were 
draw’ll which for more than a thousand years stood the test and satisfied the 
requirements of some of the most acute thinkers of tlie world. 

We should, 1 tliink, in the first instance inquire how it came about tliat the 
great mental eneigies of philosophers of the ancient world failed to jiroduce that 
fruit whicli wo in later ages are gathering in such rich ahundance. 

To arrive at some idea on this question we must endeavour to picture to our- 
selves the inner consciousness of the great minds of antiquity wdien they first 
began to couteniplato the circumstances by which they were surrounded, and were 
called upon by that inexorable and mysterious longing of the himian mind to 
answer those great (piestions of the whence and the whither which are so strangely 
rooted in the hearts of all deep-thinking people. 

To th(‘in were presented for the fiist time those great phenomena of nature by 
which we are always surrounded, many of these being of a character at once to 
charm and at other times to terrify the beholder. And in what I may call the 
childhood of the human mind, they, like children of a later age, were prone to 
ascribe to what they saw around them qualities and properties to wdiich the 
phenomena in themselves had no relation. 

What I may call the nascent deductive principle, so strong in all onr minds, 
had given to it by these ancient philosophers the free play of fancy and imagina- 
tion which led them to conclusions based on their own ideas and not upon the 
facta of unerring nature. Coiisequently we see in the early ag(^ of Greek thought 
the natural law’s of the universe in smiling morn or darkening night, in raging sea 
or the thmiderholts of heaven, ascribed to the immediate action of benevolent or 
malevolent powers in the celest ial world ; and as a consequence the Greek mind 
from its earliest period became saturated with the beautiful conceptions of her 
poets, and following from this w’hen pliilosophy fiivst npproiiclied the subject, 
theories were broached and conclusions were adopted, many of them on an utterly 
erroneous basis. 

yteeped as the Greek mind was in its lovely ideals of nature, it is not sur- 
prising to find that, wlien their philosophers began to formulate their theoiies, 
these deductions took the place of fact ; and celestial observations, when they made 
them, as they undoubtedly did, were used, not for the purpose of illustrating the 
laws of iiatuK' as w’e interjiret them, hut as a means, partly religious and partly 
philosophical, in support of their preconceived ideas of the universe, the foundations 
of which, having been laid in poetry, became crystallised in the wonderful con- 
ceptions of the great men who directed their country’s mind. 

In looking, therefore, at nature in the earlier ages of scientific thought, we find 
that the standpoint from wliicli everything was viewed was narrowed down to a 
universe constructed for naan alone, the powers of which were governed by the 
caprice and whim of the great gods of Olympus, and yet even in this period we 
notice true opinions arising with regard to the structure of the universe. For 
instance, Pythagoras — and Aristarchus — conceived the idea that the sun was the 
centre of the universe, and that the planets revolved around him. 

This correct deduction was to a large extent vitiated by bringing it into rela- 
tion with another conception, that of harmonics. 

Hence we find the true ideas of Pythagoras mixed up, and in a sense confused, 
by this theory of the harmony of the spheres. 

And even when at a later period, more accurate observation gave tbs ancients 
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Still better data on which to reason, they yet continued to ascribe, as the very names 
of the planets indicate, connections between them and the g-ods. 

The outcome, however, of the teaching of the Greek school, culminating as it 
did in the splendid work of the Alexandrian philosophers, resulted in the mistaken 
formula that the earth was the centre around which all the phenomena of nature 
were carried on. 

It must not be imagined for one moment that Hipparchus and J’tolomy were 
not acute and accurate observers. They at an early period detected s- omo of those 
inequalities in the moon’s motion which require all the force of the gravitation 
theory to explain. 

They defined^ by patient observation, the irregular motions of tlu' planets, 
sometimes progressing, sometimes retrograding, and with wonderful accuracy they 
were able to measure the precession of the equinoxes which carries tho equinoctial 
points backwards along the line of the ecliptic. 

They had a very clear conception of the rotundity of the earth, as wo know 
from the fact that they made attempts to measure an arc of meridian. 

All this wonderful mass of observation and discovery, when taking into con- 
sideration the imperfect means at their disposal, will ever remain throughout all 
ages one of the greatest monuments to x^erpetuate the fame of tho men who pro- 
duced it. 

The question at once arises, ITow was it that with their wonderfully accurate 
observations and their perfect knowledge of the mo\(‘ments of the heavenly bodies 
they did not arrive at some of those revelations which later ages have brought to 
light ? 

It is difficult to answer this question with any degree of precision, hut one can 
see clearly that their minds were governed, and the results of their inductions 
vitiated, by conceptions such as those of which I have above spoken. 

'J’hese conceptions were that, seeing that the sun, moon, and planets appeared 
to revolve around the earth and return at different periods into closed orbits, 
therefore, as a circle was the most perfect of all figures, they must necessarily 
revolve in circular orbits, and that ns celestial bodies this motion must be 
uniform 

Consequently, to unite together the accurate observations that they had made 
of all the varying motions of the heav enly fiodies, they had to invent circular 
orbits and smaller orbits carried by these in whicli the sun and planets revolved, 
and so gradually built up that wonderful and complex system, to which the name 
of Ptolemy is always attached, of cycles, epicycles, and deferents, by which in a 
most complicated maimer they were able at hmgth to reconcile their accurate 
observations with their preconceived idea of circular motion. The Ptolemaic 
system will always remain a wonderful monument to the skill of the observers and 
the acuteness of the thinkers in the ancient world. 

Turning now to tho domain of mechanics, with which were intimately hound up 
their ideas of geometry, wo find, as our old friend Euclid has long since taught us, 
not only that they were among tho most acute reasoners, but that thiy possessed 
logic, wliich, when applied to such conceptions as these, has remained alter 2,000 
years the text-hook in our schools. 

But in their estimate of the uses of geometry and the functions of the conic 
sections, the philosophers of old regarded them mainly as a species of intellectual 
athletics by which the mind was trained and perfected, and they believed that it 
was degradation to apply that knowledge to the affairs of mundane life. 

In the case of Archimedes we see the master-mind grappling for the first time 
with some of the great problems of mass and of force, and solving to a largo extent 
some of the principal problems placed before him. 

But here also Greek notions of mass and of force were mixed up with others, 
which ascribe to them properties perfectly ideal, and it was considered, in the 
words of our great poet, that the application of these wonderful discoveries to 
the affairs of life was * base mechanical.’ 

No doubt much of this was due to the fact that the teachings of the old Greeks 
were held to be exclusively the property of certain schools and academies, and that 
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the culture of the mind was the object in view. On the other hand, all the affairs 
of life connected wdth the mechanical arts were conlined for the most part to a 
large section of the people who were held in slavery, and who, with hut few 
exceptions, never rose to intellectual pursuits. 

Ilut, above all, as their ideas crystiilli-ed into the form of concrete theories 
nearly allied to many supernatural conceptions, these were gradually absorbed by 
the priesthood and mingled with the national faith, to differ from wdiich, as in the 
case of Socrates, meant recantation or doath. 

Ke\iewing, therefore, the above impressions of the ancient world, "we find the 
most accurate observations combined with the most fanciful theories, worked out 
with a logical and a mathematical skill which all the world admires, yet vitiated 
by conceptions or theories based on fanciful resemblance’*, and the whole gradually 
consolidated by priestcraft into a mass of superstitious dogma, to differ from which 
was to incur the odium of heresy. 

We shall see as we proceed that this palsy of the mind was again repeated 
after a la])se of 1 ,r)00 years. 

But even in the century which immediately preceded our era, we have indica- 
tions that there w’ere clear theories which had they been lollowi'd out to the full 
might have led to an earlier gathering in of the fruits of science. 

At this point I may perhaps be p4*rinitted to read a few passages from the 
great Jjatin poet fjacretiiia, who in liis sweet Pyrrhean verses attempts to lay 
before his beloved Memmius, the Roman soldier, the learning of the Greeks. 

I shall use Munro’s translation. 

The entire six books are taken np by an attempt on the part of TiUcretius to 
explain to Memmius the whole realm of nature, starting from the atomic stand- 
point of Democritus and Epicurus. 

1 should explain that in the following passages Lucretius calls the atoms the 
first-beginnings of things. 

This poem was writt(‘Ti in the first century before our era, and gives a good 
idea of the attitude of the lioman mind in its admiration of Greek philosophy, 
while at the same time attacking tlie gross superstition of the priests. 

^ When human life to view lay foully prostrate upon earth crushed down under 
the weight of religion, who showed her head from the quarters of heaven with 
hideous aspect lowering upon mortals, a man of Greece ventured first to lift up his 
mortal eyes to her face and first to withstand her to her face. Him neither story 
of gods nor thunderbolts nor heaven with threatening roar could quell : they only 
chafed the more the eager courage of liis soul, filling him with desire to be the 
first to burst the fast bars of nat lire’s portals. Therefore the living force of his 
soul gained the day : on he passed far beyond the flaming walls of the world and 
traversed throughout in mind and spirit the iinmea.surable universe ; whence he 
returns a conqueror to tell us what can, what cannot come into being ; in short 
on what principle eacli thing has its powers defined, its deep-set boundary mark. 
Therefore religion is put under foot and trampled upon in turn ; us his victory 
brings level with heaven.’ ^ 

‘ This terror then and darkness of mind must he dispelled not by the rays of the 
sun and glittering shafts of day, hut by the aspect and the law of nature ; the warp 
of whose design we shall begiu with this first principle, nothing is ever gotten out 
of nothing by divine power.’ 

‘ We must admit therefore that nothing can come from nothing, since things 
require seed before they can severally be born and be brought out into the buxom 
fields of air.’ ^ 

* Moreover nature dissolves everything back into its first bodies and does not 
annihilate things.’ ^ 

* And yet all things are not on all sides jammed together and kept in by body : 
there is also void in things.® 

* Time also exists not by itself, but simply from the things which happen the 
sense apprehends what has been done in time past, as well as what is present and 

» Book L, p. 3, 2 Ibid. p. 4. » Ibid, p. 5. * Ibid p. 6, « Jbid. p, 8, 
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TV'hat is to follow after. And we must admit that no one feels time hy itself 
abstracted from the motion and calm rest of thinprs.’ ^ 

Lucrctiiia, speaKin«r as in the following lines of atoms as the first-beginnings, 
appears to have the conception, not only of atoms, but also of molecules; for 
instance : — 

'Bodies again are partly first-beginnings of things, partly those which are 
formed of a uMion of lirst-hegiiinings.’ - 

' But since I have proved above that nothing can he produced from nothing, 
and that what is begotten cannot be recalled to nothing, first-beginnings must bo 
of an imperishable body, into which all things can be dissolved at their last hour, 
that there may he n supply of mattt'r for the reproduction of things.’ ** 

From the following quotations it will be seen that Lucretius had a very good 
idea of the struggle for existence and tlie survival of the fittest. 

' That also which before was from the earth passes hack into the earth, and 
that which was sent from the hordtTs of ether is curried back and taken in again 
by the quarters of heaven.’ ^ 

' Thus one thing will never cease to rise out of another, and life is granted to 
none in fee-simple, to all in lusufruet.’ ' 

' And many races of li\ing things must then have died out and been unable to 
beget and continue tlieir bre^^d. For in the case of all things which you see 
breathing the hri'Uth of life*, either craft or courage or else speed has from the 
beginning of its existence protected and proH='rved each particular race. And there 
are many things which, recoumiended to ns by their iisidiil services, continue to 
exist consigned to our protection. In the first iilace th»* fierce breed of lions and 
the savage races their courage has protected, foxes thtdr craft, and stags their 
pronenesvs to flight. But light-sleeping dogs with faithful heart in breast and 
every kind which is born of the seed of beasts of burden, and at the same time the 
woolly flocks and the horned herds, are all consigned, Memmiiis, to the protection 
of man. For they have ever lied with engerne.«s from wild beasts, and have 
ensued peace and plenty of food obtained wdtliout their own labour, ns we give it 
ill requital of their useliil ►ervices. But thos^ to whom Nature has granted none 
of these qualities, so that they could neither live by their owm means nor perform 
for us any useful service in return for w'hieh we should sutler their kind to feed 
and be safe under our protection, tho.se, you are to know, w'ould lie exposed as a 
prey and booty of others, hampered all in their ow’ii death-bringing shackles, until 
Nature brought that kind to utter destruction.’ '* 

I must conclude my quotations from Lucretius with his splendid exordium to 
Meiiimius in the second book. 

‘ A])ply now^, we entreat, your mind to true reason. For a now question 
struggles earnestly to gain your ears, a new aspect of things to display itself. 
But there is nothing so easy as not to be at first more difliculL to believe than 
afterwards ; and nothing too so great, so marvellous, that all do not gradually 
abate their admiration of it. Look up at the bright and unsullied hue of heaven and 
the stars which it holds wdthin it, wandering all about, and the moon and the 
sun’s light of dazzling brilliancy : if all these tilings were lunv for the first time, 
if 1 say they were now suddenly presented to mortals beyond all expectation, 
what could have been named that would bo more marvellous than these things, 
or that nations heforeJiand would less venture to believe could be ? nothing, 
methinks : so wondrous strange had been tnis sight. Yet how little, you know, 
wearied as all are to satiety with seeing, any one now cares to look up into heaven’s 
glittering quarters ! Cease therefore to be dismayed by the mere novelty and so 
to reject reason from your mind with loathing : weigh the questions rather with 
keen judgment, and if they seem to you to be true, surrender, or if they are a 
falsehood, gird yourself to the encounter. For since the sum of space is unlimited 
outside beyond these walls of the world, the mind seeks to apprehend what there 
is yonder there, to which the spirit ever yearns to look forw^ard, and to whicli the 
mind’s immission reaches in free and unembarrassed flight,’^ 

’ Book I., p. 11. 2 Ibid. p. 12. » Ibid. p. 13. “ Book II., p. 52. 

> 13oQk IJL, p. 80. Book V., p. 13fl. ’ Book IJ., pp. Cg, 53, 
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In tbe early centuries of our era, however, a great change was coming over 
the human mind. We have seen from the above quotations that, even before the 
advent of Christianity, thinking men were beginning to revolt against the super- 
stition of the old mythology. 

Soon after there arose tlie Neoplatonic school at Alexandria, which mixed up, 
in a way difficult to describe, beautiful conceptions of moral and religious 
Training througli astronomy and the sciences in an inexplicable tangle of pseudo- 
Greek philosophy. 

At tlio same time tliere was gradually stealing over the minds of men an 
entirely new feeling, born of a new faith, which taught that things earthly and 
appertaining to tbe earth were of slight importance, and that all the splendid 
learning of the Cireeks was but vain philosophy, and that the thoughts of man 
must be directed, not to the present, but to the future. 

Among thes<^ conflicting ideas, there was intruded the outer barbaric power 
which knew nothing of science or of philosophy, hut which, by its virile force and 
austere tenacity of moral worth, overran and conquered the Eoman Empire. 

These untutored peoples were soon attracted by the beautiful simplicity of the 
new rcdigion, and were gradually absorbed into the Christian Church. 

In the year A.n. 640 a serious blow was struck to advancing science, and for a 
thousand years we are parted from all the learning of the ancient world by the 
destruction of the Alexandrian Library by the Saracens. 

Then followed for nearly a thousand years that period of intellectual torpor 
which we generally denominate ^the dark ages.’ To a large extent natural 
science became unknown, the astronomy of the Greeks degenerated into astrology, 
and when occasional thinkers did inquire into nature’s secrets, it took the form of 
alchemy, and a desire to discover the philosopher’s stone, and tlie transmutation of 
metals. Mixed up with these were also a school of magicians, individuals who 
revelled in mysteries — always an indication of ignorant superstition. 

During this period the ideas of the universe were lauglit from the hooks of 
Moses; even the learned lost all conception of the rotundity of the earth, and 
indeed we have treatises written to^rovo that we live on a flat world. 

Of course, during the period I am speaking of there were some minds, in 
isolated cases, which still believed in the teaching of tbe Ptolemaic system. But 
the overruling authority of the Church crushed out all inquiry into the nature of 
things, deeming it sufficient that men should either remain ignorant, or devote their 
attention to a tuture existence. 

At length, however, after the conquest of Constantinoph*, in 1408, there came 
a period when the literature of the ancient world again claimed attention, and the 
logic of Aristotle became the dominant factor in the teacliing of tin* (ffiurch. 

Another element was also contributing to the revival of the human in- 
tellect. 

The Saracens, after their conquest of Alexandria, had preserved in the univer- 
sities of Bagdad and Damascus much of the learning of the philosophers of the 
ancient world. This in the course of time followed tlieir conquests along the 
northern coast of Africa, and was gradually grafted into the European mind by 
the teaching of the doctrines of the school at Salamanca ; and it is to this channel, 
strange to say, that we are indebted for what we know of the tenets of Hippar- 
chus and Ptolemy, as well as to many of the alchemistic sciences which they them- 
selves assiduously cultivated. 

Tlius gradually we see dawning upon the benighted minds of the middle ages 
a revival of the learning of the ancient world. 

The invention of printing and the lessons of the Deformation at once threw 
open the whole question to independent thought, and at the same time afforded a 
means of free interchange of opinions throughout the whole world. 

About this same time the vexed question of the earth’s rotundity was for ever 
set at rest by the discoveries of Columbus in 1492, and the circumnavigation of the 
globe in 1522. 

I now approach a period when it becomes necessary to 8l)0w, with somewhat 
more exactitude than that with which I have hitherto treated the subject, how 
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gradually there grew up in the minds of men those modern truths to which 1 have 
alluded in the opening passages of my remarks. 

To attempt to do justice to this theme in the few minutes at my disposal would 
he indeed a vain endeavour ; but for the purpose of showing the lines along which 
they ran, and to enable ycju to carry away with you the seiiueiice of events to 
which T am about to allude, I have prepared a chronological chart. 

This chart extends from the time of Edward VI., in lo50, to the present year. 
Horizontally it is divided, as you will notice, into years, and to the same scale 
vertically into years also. 

Immediately below are marked off the reigns of the various English sovereigns, 
under which are recorded, against their proper dates, some of the principal 
political events of the period. At the top of the chart will also be found, against 
their appropriate dates, a record of some of tlie principal social events, voyages, dis- 
coveries, inventions, and other data which indicate the progress of science and the 
arts, as well as of those social events which mark the increase of civilisation and 
the growth of kindlier feelings in the human race. A few statistics are also given 
of population, the output of coal and iron, and the progress of railway develop- 
ment, to show how rapid has been the advance during the present century. 

In tlie body of tlie chart are marked off by diagonal lines, commencing at their 
births and terminating at their deaths, the names of the great thinkers and workers, 
scientific and otherwise, who have done so much for the advancement of the human 
mind ; and coming later in the field, and marked in red, are noted those engineers 
whose work alone became possible as the study of nature broadened out and bore 
fruit. Conseciuently, by running the eye vertically upwards at any particular 
period, it will at once be seen who W(‘re the great contemporaries of that period, 
to what predecessors they were indebted, and what was the state of science during 
their lifetime, and among what political events they carried on their work. 

A very brief inspection of this chart will show that to no one man or country 
can be ascribed the sole merit of advancement. 

Advancement depeuds on the knowledge we have inlicrited from our ancestors, 
and the opinions of our contemporavies acting on and reacting upon each other, and 
together Ibrming what we may call the drift of opinion of any age or period which 
we may examine. 

At the stage at which we have noAv arrived it is as well to conceive what must 
have been the feelings of men, especially of Englishmen, in the middle part of tlie 
sixteenth century. l?y the lleformalion their minds had been opened to the 
exercise of private judgment, and there wa.s presented before them a circumstance 
never before experienced, nor which can ever again appeal to the human mind. 

By the discovery of tlie new world tlie earth space had been practically 
doubled. These two great factors, freedom of thought and the enlargement of the 
world, aided by printed books, produced fresh fruit in literature and science, and 
an enthusiasm, almost amounting to the romantic, which carried men on to enter- 
prises of the most daring kind, and tilled them with the confidence that a great 
and brilliant future was in store for tlie human race. 

The poetry and literature of the Elizabethan period teem with these senti- 
ments, and these feelings sank deep into the minds of thinking men when they 
contemplated more serious subjects. 

Peter Kainus (1515-1572) attacked the Aristotelian philosophy. 

Copernicus (147.j-154d) revived the idea of Pythagoras and Aristarchus, that 
the sun, and not the earth, was the centre around which it revolved in company 
with the other planets. lie, however, .still retained the notion that they revolved 
in circles, and had, of course, to resort to epicycles, deferents, and the like, to 
account for their a])parent irregular motions. 

At a little later period, Tycho Brahe (154G-1G01) was carrying on a series of 
astronomical observations of an accuracy never before attempted; and although he 
did not accept the Copernican theory, yet he so far began to lose faith in that of 
Ptolemy as to propound n theory of his own to reconcile his more accurate 
observations. 

About the same time, William Gilbert (1540 -1603) published his work on the 
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magnet, and Sir Francis Drake, led away by that entlnislasm of ntbicli 1 ligv® 
already spoken, in his great voyage round the world added new glories to English 
navigation. 

As conceptions more exact and observations more accurate were raado, it 
became necessary in some way to shorten the laborious calculations jireviously 
carried on. lleiico we get about this time the invention of logarithms by Napier 
of Merchiston. 

But this evident advancement of the mind was opposed fiercely by the powers 
of the Church, resulting in the burning of Giordano Bruno at Venice, fin the 
year 1000, for upholding the Oopernican theory. 

There now came upon the scone one of the greatest thinkers of our country, to 
whom all Englishmen, if not all Euro])eans, should feel the deepest gratitude, the 
great thinker, Francis Bacon, who, in his various works which he has left behind 
him, bequeathed to future ages that system of inductive philosophy which has 
done so inucli for tlie advancement of learning. 

As you will remember, his first doctrine is that we must avoid the errors which 
are inherent in the human raot*, and which he cdassea under the four heads of 
‘ Idols of the tribe,’ ' Idols of the den,’ ‘ Idols of the forum or mark(‘t,’ and * Idols 
of the theatre.’ 

Having got rid of erroneous and preconceived opinions, he lays down rules of 
right thinking, alforded by scientific facts which have been invaluable in the 
inve.stigation of science. 

Tie does not touch upon religious and controversial .subjects which engaged 
the attention of so large a proportion of his contemporarit's, hut directs the whole 
force of his philo.sophy to the accpiisition of what he calls ‘ fruits,’ that is to .say, 
the pursuit of truth for its own .sake. 

And as Macaulay say.s of him, although he i.s best known by bis essnys, yet of 
his more pliilo.sopliical work.s he remarks tliat * they have moved the intellects 
which have moved the world.’ 

We now have to consider for a moment a name which should be highly 
honoured among all men of science, but especially among (mgineers, for to Galileo 
we are indebt(*d for the first principles of mechanics. JJe invented the thermo- 
meter about I()()l2, and the teh'.scope which bears his name in 1001). 

In 15H0 be cornpo.sed his first es.say on tlie liydro'^-tatic balance, and bis observa- 
tions on the swinging of ilio great bronze lamp in tlH‘ (’atiiedral of Fisa, as well 
as his experiments on the centn' of gravity* and on falling bodies from the leaning 
tower, laid the foundiitiQii of the exact determinalit)n of somo of our simplest 
mechanical conceptions. 

Ili.s astronomical observations of the moon, his discovery of .lupiter’s satellites 
in IGIO, as well as the rings of Saturn and the phases of Veiiu.s, gave to the 
Oopernican theory the basis of fact which was before wanting. 

It is needless to say that Galileo advocated rao.^t stroujily the theory of his 
predecessor Copernicus, and for the doctrines which he so taught he was brought 
before the Inquisition, impiLsoned, and liis latter days rendered miserable by the 
persecution of the Church. 

Contemporary with Galileo was his illustrious correspondent Kcpk'r, who in 
the most laborious mann(*r, from the oKsor vat ions of Tycho Brahe and other 
accurate a.stronomers, gradually gave to the world tho^c laws which bear liis name, 
and fixed for all time the fact that the planet .s revolved around the bun, not in 
circular, but in elliptical orbits. 

These teachings, n.ssisted by the illustrious Ga.ssendi, were gradually forming 
in the minds of men a somewhat more accurate idea of the universe in which we 
live. 

We now come to one of those great minds, who, in the realm of philosophy, had 
a vast intluence in turning the llioiights of men into direct channels. I allude to 
that dibtinguished Frenchman, Hen6 Descartes. 

I do not propose to inquire into his axiom, * I think, therefore I am ; ’ into his 
conception of innate ideas, nor into his theory of vortices, but would merely point 
out what may be almost called his great discovery, namely, the application of 
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lilgebraic&l reasoning to geometrical concei^tions and astronomical observa- 
tions. 

Of course his freedom of thought offended many, both the Jesuits, in whose 
school he had been educated, and the pastors of the llefornied Church, among 
whom he lived in Holland. And it is well known that he delayed to give to the 
world some of his best ideas ovN’ing to the way in whicli Galileo had been treated 
by the Church. 

The English philosophical writer, Thomas IJohbes, by the publication of his 
work called ‘ The Leviathan,’ was also educating the minds of Englishmen in the 
direction of sound knowledge. 

It is interesting, however, to note that the new ideas had not as yet sunk deeply 
into the minds of tlu* English people. 

Shakespeare remarks; * lie that is giddy thinks the world turns round’ 
Taming of the Shrew ’). Bacon also n^ver accepted the Coperiiican theory, and if 
we turn to the eighth book of' Paradise Lost’ we find that although Milton, who 
•had visited Galileo in Italy, and who was well acquainted with the theory of 
(yopernicus, founds his whole poem on a Ptolemaic basis, yet he vva.s, apparently 
from the words which lie puts into the mouth of the archangel Itaphael, halting 
between two opinions. 

We now have to note another of the experimental philosophers in Christian 
Huygens. 

Up to his time, the means of making accurate observations in which time was 
concerned was a most ditHcult, nay almost an impossible, matter. By his introduction 
of the pendulum, as a regulator of clocks, he at once placed in the hands of men 
of science one of its most valuable instruiuentH. 

His work on the centre of oscillation and the cycloidal curve shows how deeply 
he worked out the theory. 

His observations on double refraction, and his promulgation of the theory of 
an elastic ethereal medium in which the vibrations of light are carried on, place 
him in the forelront of the observers of his time. 

The sagacious Ilooke, AVren, Wallis, and Newton’s great master Barrow, as 
well as the distinguished Boyle and the indefatigable Oldenhurgh, were all carrying 
forward the woik which (listinguishes this period ; and wlieu we look back to 
those pleasant meetings at Wadham (’ollege, Oxford, during the Oomraonwealth 
we contemplate a body of men working for true science who wen* to be the founders 
of that Royal {Society which has done so much for the advancement of science 
throughout the world. 

The labours of all the great men of whom I have }('t spoken were at this 
period gradually drawing together a vast ina^s of fact.s whicli required some com- 
mon explanaiion. The rudiments of uioclianical science w ere beginning to teach 
the truth as to the laws of falling and oscillating bodies. 

The Ptolemaic system, with its complex theories, was gradually yielding to the 
accumulated evidence in favour of the Coperiiican system. 

The erroneous idea of circular motion had yielded, as the fruit of Kepler’s per- 
severing work, to the law of elliptical orbits. 

But yet the minds of many nicii were still directed by the idea that the 
planets were carried round the sun by some inherent force in th(‘in&elves, and in 
the same very imperfect way they w^erc beginning gradually to think that this 
force, be it what it might, acted in inverse ratio to tlie square of the distance. 

Matters were in this state when there arose the greatest gimiusthat the English 
race has yet produced, the retiring, the sensitive, and the devout Isaac Newton, 
who, acting like an electric spark in a mixed and chaotic mass of vapour, at once 
precipitated, as it were, the confusion, and brought to light, with a da/zling bril- 
liancy, the gravitation theory, which not only accounted lor all the difficulties which 
liis contemporaries were struggling with, but at -one bound elucidated those many 
and confusing motions of the heavenly bodies which had hitherto been the stum- 
bling block of observers. 

By his discoveries, for the first time an accurate scale was given to the univer.*e, 
and in his statement that every particle of matter in the universe is attracted 
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directly as tlio mass, and inversely as the square of the distance, we have laid 
before the world once and for all time a sure and certain guide to all the 
plienomena of nature. 

lie reveals to us distances incomprehensible, and magnitudes which transcend 
the most fanciful ideas of his predecessors, and flowing from this wo have esta- 
blished the important conclusion that as far as matter is concerned, whether in the 
case of our own planet, in the sun, in the mighty orbs of Jupiter and Saturn, or in 
the distant iiohulte and stellar masses, the whole is governed by exact law, and is 
not a fort uitous concourse of atoms, or the result of some unexplained and inex- 
plicable vortex motion. 

"We may say of him in the words which I have above quoted from Lucretius, 
* the living force of his soul gained the day : on he passed far beyond the flaming 
walls of the world and traversed throughout in mind and spirit the immeasurable 
universe ; whence he returns a conqueror to tell us what can, what cannot come 
into being; in short on what principle each thing has its powers defined, its deep- 
set boundary murk.* 

We must now turii to the contemplation of a great thinker who, although not 
a scieiitilic man, has yet had the most profound influence in the direction of clear 
rt'asoniiig of perhaps any man in England since the time of Bacon. 1 allude to the 
illustrious John I^ocke, the friend of Newton, of Boyle, of Monmouth, of Somers, 
of Clarke, of jMoiitagu, of Pembroke, and of Shaftesbury, jidmired alike by Horace 
AV^alpole and by Voltaire, and the trusted friend and councillorof William of Orange. 

Intimately connected with the freedom of the press and the ciirrenc}’^ of this 
country, one of the first commissioners for trade and the colonies, he is princi- 
pally distinguished by his charming essay on ‘The Human Understanding.’ 

Ihitting aside the metaphysical conception of Descartes, he lays down the law 
that all our knowledge must be founded on two principles, experience of the outer 
world through our senses, wliich he calls ‘ sensation,’ and the inner woildng of the 
mind on the experience so gained, which he calls * reflection.’ 

To his clear and lucid English which appeals to every reader, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the simple facts which he enunciates, the Englhh nation is indebted for 
nnich of that common sense and freedom from fanciful speculation for which we 
are distinguished among the nations of the world. 

At the end of tlie seventeenth century Boyle, Hooke, and many other.s of their 
illustrious contemporaries were, in the early days of the Royal Society, founding 
that school of physics and cheinistry which, tcaking the place of the alchemy and 
the magic of the middle ages, was being gradually luouided into shape in accord- 
ance with true induction and in a scientitic spirit. But little had yet been done in 
the study of the earth itself. 

Pliny mentions the fact that fossil shells had been found ; and Leonardo da 
Vinci, about the beginning of llie sixteenth ceiitiiiy, had argued that these fossils 
were the remains of extinct beings, and not nut line formed by the action of 

the stars on tin* plastic substance of the earth; nor, as taught bv the Church, 
shells drooped from tlie hats of jiilgiims on their way from the Holy Land. 

And c\('u at the end of the eighteenth century Johnson spoke, as it will he 
remembered, of p(*ople engagf'd in such a study as * fossilists.’ 

A\'e are indebted, however, for right thinking on truly scientific lines to 
Hutton, to Playfair, to AVerner, and to Cuvier, who about the end of the 
eighteenth cimtury began to formulate distinct and clear conceptions on the 
subject. 

Tlie rocks of which the earths crust was composed were gradually being 
divided into aqueous, plutonic, and inetamorphic. 

It was clearly established that among the aqueous deposits the various strata 
contained fo>sil«> difleient botli in kind and in species from those of living beings. 

To (uir illiisfrious countryman AVilliam {Smith we are indebted for the first 
geologic j 1 map of Central and Noithern England. 

Controversies aro.‘5e as to how the great succession of events which accurate 
inquiry was unfolding to our kuowdedgo was produced : whether upheavals uni 
depressions in the earth’s crust were due to sudden cataclysms, dividing and 
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filiuttiDg off, as it were, each successive period from those which preceded or 
succeeded it ; or whether, as some imagined, they were the result of the Noaciiian 
deluge. 

And in the beginning of this century fierce discussions arose as to whether or 
not the whole tendency of these investigations was not intensely irreligious, as it 
appeared to he at variance with the account of the creation as given by Moses. 

In 1 830 to 1833, however, by the publication of his ^ Principles of Geology, or 
the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants,* Sir Charles Lyell, following 
on the lines laid down by Hutton and Playfair, in the most philosophic spirit 
proved beyond a doubt that all the great changes which geology disclosed were 
the outcome of the action of those forces of nature which we see around us, 
oj^erating with greater or less energy throughout long ages. 

Lyell did not attempt to theorise on how or why the remains of extinct 
animals and plants succeeded each other in the rockLS, but he pointed out iu the 
most precise manner that, whether we take the primary, the secondary, or t ho 
tertiary periods, the different series of organisms, or which we find the remains, 
were eacli distinctive of its particular zone ; and that as wti examine the tertiary 
streata their characteristics become more and more similar to the animals and 
plants which we see around us at the present day. 

Newton Lad taught us that the sum of space throughout the uni verso is prac- 
tically unlimited, and that the whole is governed by law and not caxirice. 

The teaching of geology has instructed us in a somewhat similar way that the 
time over which the present forces of nature that have tended to form the I'lirth, 
as we now see it, have operated, is to be measured, not hy 0,000 years, but by 
many millions of years. 

1 do not pretend to enter upon the vexed question of how many millions of 
years, but what I wish to direct your attention to is (hat, as astronomy (caches an 
almost infinite space, geology teaches not perhaps an intiulte but a vastly extendecl 
period of operation almost beyond the grasp of the human mind. 

I have spoken above of the actlou and interaction of the thoughts of our pre- 
decessors and our contemporaries in forming and originating new scientific 
conceptions in different periods. 

A curious example of this is to be found in modern science. 

Malthus published his essay on population in 1708, Sir Charles Tjyell his 
‘ Principles of Geology ’ in 1830 to 1833. 

The great Charles Darwin has told us that it v/as by the study of these two 
DQoks that he was first led to contemplate those changes in nature, and to amass 
that vast collection of scientific thought, which resulted in ‘ The Origin of ►Specie"/ 
published in 1869, coincidently corroborated by the illustrious W allace. 

The co-operation of these two great thinkers, the graceful way in which tlie 
younger gave place to the older observer, marks an advance in the kindlier feelings^ 
of contemporaneous scientific workers, in marked contrast to the viruhmt and oKcii 
acrimonious controversies which characterised the period of Descartes and Newton. 

I am not going to enter into a description of the Darwinian hypothesis, hut it 
is sufficient to say that glutting on one side for a moment the details with whieli il. 
deals, the teaching of Darwin has produced during the last thirty years an entire 
revolution in our ideas, whether we look at them in literature or in science, by 
which we begin to understand how, in the long series of past acres, the various 
organisms which we find in the fossil state have passed gradually and almost 
imperceptibly from a lower to a higher state of organisation. And possibly in the 
teachings t>f our great countryman Ave see, for the first time, perhaps, iit a some- 
what dim and distant way, a scientific reason for the origin of tlmse innate ideas 
which formed so large a portion of the teaching of that great Frenchman llene 
Descartes. 

And, again, we see in the teachings of scienpe the reiterated lesson that nature 
works by slow degrees in an orderly and regular succession, ever advancing, evf‘r 
improving, add not by spasmodic jerks ; and the train of such ideas naturally leads 
the mind to the contemplation of a futiure more perfect and more beautiful h, all 
that is good and true. 
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And in the words of Tennyson we may sny — 

Yet I doubt not, through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 

It is not my object to trace the advance of science in all its branches down to 
the present time. 

I have above indicated the general lines along which the human mind has 
advanced in laying the foundations of our modern views ; but so intimately are we, 
as engineers, connected with all the sciences that 1 must just refer in the briefest 
manner to the development of chemical science as it grew out of the teaching of 
Aristotle and Galen, that there were four elements, to the acid and alkaline dis- 
coveries of Sylvius, through the teaching of Geoffrey and Stahl of the phlogistic 
theory: 

We then have the discovery of oxygen by Priestley, and fixed air by Black and 
Cavendish, composition of water by Cavendish, Watt, and Lavoisier, followed by 
Davy and Dalton, the latter of wliom formed our present conception of the atomic 
theory and the combination of the elements in their true proportions. 

Through Davy, Faraday, and Tyndall we gradually arrive at our electro- 
chemical ideas of the present day. 

We last year had so lucid an exposition from Professor Fleming, at Dover, of 
the march of progress in electrical science during the past century that it would 
be presumption on my part to attempt to I'ecapitnlate even the names which 
extend from William Gilbert, in the sixteenth century, down to the discoveries of 
Hertz of the present day. But I may be permitted to point out that from the time 
of Volta, Ampfere, and Oersted the rapid progress which electrical science has made 
has been due in no small measure to* the manner in which its experiments have 
been treated, on strictly mathematical lines, by the master minds of such men as 
Maxwell and Kelvin, until at last we arrive at the demonstration, long foretold, 
of the wave theory, which renders wireless telegraphy an accomplished fact. 

Light to the engineer has at all times been of supreme importance, and on the 
chart we may scan the names of those who have advanced our scientific knowledge 
of it from Galileo, Descartes, Huygens, Gregory, Newton, up to Roemer who dis- 
covered its velocity, then Halley, Herscbel, and the illustrious Thomas Young who 
revived and Fresnel who perfected the undulatory theory, until at last we come 
to those mysterious Fraunhofer lines, previously noticed by Wollaston, interpreted 
by Bunsen and Kirchhoff' in 1860, and applied as an aid to chemistry in the analyses 
of terrestrial and celestial bodies. 

In the theory of heat we have the experiments of Cavendish and Priestley 
investigated by Count Rumford, illustrated by Tyndall, and bearing fruit in 
- Joule’s mechanical equivalent. 

Perhaps none of the allied sciences appears so distant from our own profession as 
that of physiology. 

The^ discovery of Harvey gives us, however, a beautiful insight into animal 
mechanics ; and the observations of Leeuwenhoek about the year 1700 first bring 
us into contact with those minute organisms which he discovered by means of the 
microscope, and which are now found to play so large a part in the economy of 
nature. 

Up to within the last twenty years it was generally held that dead organic 
matter, animal and vegetable, could but, in the words of Shakespeare, ‘ lie in cold 
obstruction and rot,’ this process being assisted, it was assumed, by chemical 
oxidation; and, until the researches of Pasteur and Koch, we were entirely ignorant 
of the fact that nature bad at her command countless millions of organisms, 
always reducing the effete products of animal and vegetable life back into simpler 
elements. 

The tendency of later years has clearly been, whether we look at the links 
which unite heat and work, chemistry with electricity and magnetism, and light 
with both, or physiology with chemistry, to obliterate those boundary lines which 
w^Q have^been accustomed to regai'd as fixed, and from the time of the publication 
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of Sir W. Grove’s correlation of tlie physical forces in 1846 we have made con- 
tinued advances in the same direction. 

What the future may have in store for us we cannot imaprine, but clearly if we 
compare the facts known at tlie commencement of the nineteenth century with 
those in our possession at the beginninpf of the twentieth century, we may look 
forward to a still richer harvest of what Bacon calls * fruits.* 

Lookingf back upon the facts that I have been enabled, and I feel so imperfectly, 
to brinpr before you, 1 have ' to answer * the question with which we set out. 

Modern scientific thoupfht is due to an inquiry into Nature and her works, 
irrespective of all preconceived theories, and the breakinp: away from the authority 
which other depaurnents of human thoiipfht and faith have ui former a«^e& imposed 
upon some of the earlier inqnireia into science. 

Faith in religion has been defined as ' the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of thinjrs not seen,’ vvliich is altogether apart from the other and wider 
faith with which the scientific inquirer contem plates that vast, that stupendous, 
that beautiful universe which has been re^ealed to him by tht» teaching of his pre- 
decessors, and whicli inspires him with those hopes to which I have just alluded. 

On the teaching of the ancients Bacon remarks : ‘ The opinion which men 
entertain of antiquity is a very idle thing, and almost incongruous to the world ; 
for the old age and length of days of the world should in reality be accounted anti- 
quity, and ought to be attributed to our own times, not to the youth of the world 
which is enjo^^ed among the ancients, for that age, though with respect to us it be 
ancient and greater, yet with regard to the world it was new and less.’ 

This idea is peihaps more and more beautifully evpressed by Tennyson in the 
words ‘ I, the heir of all the ages in the foremost files of time.’ 

And in another respect, taking Bacon’s teaching which he so often reiterates, as 
being a search after fruits, we must not imagine that the fruits of which he speaks 
are necessarily to be gathered in by the worker himself. For the pursuit of true 
science is often hindered by the too greedy ellbrt to grasp the sordid rewards of 
the present, and, alas ! Bacon himself will ever stand as a most painful example 
of the depth of degradation to which even the highest minds may fall. 

We must learn from Nature what she is continually teaching, that her efforts 
are directed, not solely for the benefit of the individual, but for the welfare and 
the advancement of the race. 

The fruits and the rewards which grow from a study of Nature, and a truly 
scientific effort to expound her laws, are of a higher and a wider scope. 

And in contemplating the work of the great men of the past with whose names 
we have been so freely dealing, looking at the present attitude of the scientific 
mind, and our share in the application and directing of those great sources of 
power in Nature, we may say : 

‘ No more a wind-borne leaf upon the waves 
Of time and chance, but one to whom is given, 

To help the mighty purpose of the world. 

To straighten crooked paths, to smooth the hills 
Of sin and sorrow, that on some bright day 
Tho great heels of the world may lun their course 
Without one jar or check.* 


The folloAving Papers were read : — 

1. JFafrr Supply ^ with a Desci'ijjtioyi of the Jiradjord WdteYivorks. 
By J. Watson, M.iubLC,E.^ 


2. The Disposal of House Refuse iuBrad/ord. .Sy J.MgTaggarTjA.AT./.J/'..^. 

The author gave particulars as to the quantity of refuse collected, the quantity 
destroyed by the destructors, and of the quantity tipped or sold. 

* Published in exUnio^ Bradfcfrd, 1900. 
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Particulars were given as to the number and capacity of refuse destructors in 
Bradford, and a complete description of the Ilammerton Street destructor, and the 
results of a seven days’ test on this destructor were supplied. 

The utilisation of the residuum or clinher from the destructors, its use in 
mortar making, and the clinker-crushing and screening machinery were described. 

A short account was also given of the utilisation of the steam produced by the 
destructors, and a description of a new destructor in course of erection at Southfield 
Lane. 


FUTLAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Resistance of Road Vehicles to Traction. 

By Professor Heli: Shaw, LL.D., F.R.S. 

About the time of tlie general introduction of railways considerable attention 
was directed to the nature of the resistances encountered by vehicles upon the 
common road, and the researches of Correze, Edgeworth, Coriolis, Morin, Tredgold, 
Bupuit, and others must be regarded as having thrown considerable light upon the 
subject. l^Yoin time to time recently others have done work in this direction, but 
there is no doubt that the attention directed to traction on railways has thrown 
the scientific investigation of the subject of common roads almost entirely into the 
background. Dui’ing the last few years, however, it has been realised that there 
was a great field lor the development of traction, and particularly by mechanical 
means upon the common roads, and the improvement which has been quietly 
taking place in the construction and maintenance of roads is a feature of national 
importance. Not only is the condition of the pavements in the cities and towns 
much improved, hut in out-of-< he-way districts, such as in the hilly parts of 
Cumberland and Westmorland, the use of steam rollers by the County Councils 
lias effected vast improvement in the state of the roads. Various causes have 
contributed to this result, but it is worthy of notice that whereas when the 
coacliing days became comparatively a thing of the past the roads fell into neglect, 
so now the increasing number of c>clists and tourists who visit country places 
are an appreciable factor vvortliy of consideration and encouragement by the 
local authorities. The recent remarkable and growing development of motor 
vehicles with a legal limit of speed as high as twelve miles an hour, and the 
generally increased speeds of tram-cars in cities owing to the introduction of 
electricity and steam, give some rea&on for thinking the general rate of speed on 
common roads may reach, or even exceed, the present legal limit applying to motor 
vehicles. .Vs showing the mechanical possibilities in this direction, it may be 
pointed out that quite recently in France between forty and fifty miles an hour 
has been safely maintained tor more than 300 miles upon the common road. 
iSuch a speed — or anything approaching to it — would not he allowed in this 
country, but tht‘ fact remains that it is po<>siblo with safety. With heavy truffic 
the legal limit for a self-propelled waggf)n of about two tons taro, capable of carry- 
ing sever.d tons, is no less tlian c‘ight niihs an hour, and the henviest traffic with 
a lare limit of \ehich* of three tons, probably carrying a load of eight or ten more, 
is as high as i v o mih-s an hour. 

Theso huts, and the introduction generally of mechanical propulsion, point to 
the necessity of having a fairly conqdete knowledge of the resistance of common 
roads Ilf vaiious kinds upon difierent classes of veliiclea moving at diflerent speeds. 
In the lirii'*’ historical account ^liven by the author of wliat has hitherto been 
done in this direction it will be seen that the experimental means of traction has 
without exception — as far as the author is aware — been limited to traction by 
horses ; and as at any rate the earlier experiments were made with the view of 
horse traction, only two speeds were taken into account, viz., walking and trotting. 
Considering the variation in speed of horses under these two conditions, these terms 
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cannot be said to express anything very definite, and certainly afFord no guidance 
whatever as to the resistance of self-propelled vehicles at various speeds. Again 
in recent years large sections of cities have been paved with asphalte and wood, 
while the laying of setts or stone pavements has undergone considerable modi- 
fication, which is readily seen by an examination of a modern street and one of ten 
or fifteen years ago. Another modern developmmit is the introduction of solid 
indiarubber and pneumatic tyres, which w^ere at first regarded merely as a luxury, 
but have now proved to be an important factor in the life of the vehicle, as well 
as of its resistance, this being so much the case that efforts have from time to time 
been made to introduce the use of indiarubber tyres upon traction engines. 

Beyond the foregoing points, -which have not been brought under inv(‘stigation 
in connection with the resistance of vehicles, no attempt appears to have been 
made to ascertain the extent to which the various factors of resistance relatively 
affect the whole result. Now it is evident that as the higher speeds are used, and 
the weights are increased, vibration and shock become more and more important ; 
thus the resistance due to the rim of the wheel, and the ways in which it can be 
met by mechanical contrivances, must be regarded as quite a different problem from 
that of the springs attached to the body of vehicles, and some distinction must he 
made between the resistances as affected by each of the foregoing. 

Enough has been said to show that there is not only matter for an inquiry 
which would be welcomed by makers of road vehicles, especially of self-propelled 
road vehicles, hut that such an investigation, if it is to be of any real value, must 
be thorough, and requires not only some expenditure of money, but cannot well be 
undertaken by any single individual. The great interest which was excited by 
the paper read by Mr. Thorneycroft at the last meeting at Dover of tlie British 
Association, and the previous communications which have passed between the 
author and the President of this Section, who is himself a high authority upon 
the question of roads, have led to this matter being lirouglit forward with the 
idea of forming a committee of the British Association for the investigation of 
road resistance. 

In order to facilitate the work of the Committee, a summary of previous investi- 
gations in this subject has been prepared, which can be laid before the members, if 
it is formed. Some preliminary experiments have also been made with a view to 
obtaining some idea of the nature of the apparatus required, and the amount of 
expense likely to be entailed. 

Treliminary Experimen ts. 

Allusion has been made to the fact that all the pre\ ious experiments have been 
performed by means of the traction of horses : it seemed with the introduction of 
powerful motor cars it might be able to pull steadily any vehicle at any Required 
speed. Thi-« idea really forms the chief feature of the pro]}osed experiments, as it 
is evident that if one motor car is not sufficient two or more could be harnessed 
to the vehicle which is to be drawn. In order to ascertain how far this idea was 
practicable, Mr. J. A. Holder, of Birmingham, who owns a 12 h.p. Daimler car, 
was kind enough to visit Liverpool, and on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
July 17, 18, and 19, a series of experiments, in which the author was assisted by 
two former students, Mr. Ilumfrey, B.8c., and Mr. Cormack, B.ISc., were made, 
Mr. Holder’s autocar towing the author’s New Orleans Voiturette. These 
experiments took place over roads of asphalte, wood, setts, and macadam in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, both level and up the steepest gradients which could 
be found, viz., Everton Brow, the details of which were given in a wall diagram. 
It will not serve any useful purpo'-e at present to give the detailed results of these 
experiments, as they were obviously incomplete, and pointed to the absolute 
necessity of more elaborate apparatus of a self-recording nature ; but it may be of 
interest to explain the apparatus actually employed, so as to indicate what will be 
required to insure satisfactory results. 

The apparatus consists’ of two parts, which were illustrated by wall diagrams 
(1) a dynamometer, and (2) a speed indicator : 

Dynamometer , — ^This consisted of an ordinary spring balance, the back of 
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which was riveted to a cylinder of a small steam engine which acted as a dash** 
pot. The ports of the steam cylinder were closed up, and a small hole drilled 
into the piston was found quite sufficient when the cylinder was filled with oil to 
check the free oscillations of the spring. 

Speed Indicator . — The speed indicator was a Schaffer and Budenburg tacho- 
meter to which a temporary wooden wheel was attached, and a special dial was 
made, so that instead of indicating revolutions per minute the miles per hour at 
which the vehicle was travelling were at once made visible. The mode of con- 
ducting the experiments is shown by a photograph. A rope about 20 feet long 
was attached to the Voiturette and connected with the dynamometer, the dial of 
which an observer was able to read. At the same time a second observer called 
out the actual speed of the vehicle at that instant and the nature of the road 
which was being passed over, which were recorded by the first observer in his 
notebook, together with the pull on the dynamometer. 

The net result of the experiments showed that, even on apparently the 
smoothest road, the variation in the pull was so considerable that nothing but 
appliances which would record autographically both the pull and velocity at the 
same instant and indicate also the distance travelled, so as to identify the exact 
piece of road corresponding to the record, would be of any value. Moreover, it was 
evident that some autographic record of the nature of the road, as well as some 
instrument for recording the vibration of the vehicle which was being towed, was 
necessary in order to form some estimate of the effect of vibration upon the resist- 
ance. With such appliances the pull on waggons, lorries, ordinary vehicles with 
iron rims, pneumatic and indiarubber tyres, could he investigated for any speed, 
and it is not too much to hope that some definite idea of the laws concerning 
traction might he found, with the effect of springs, tyres, and the surface of the 
road taken into account. 


2. The Yiagraph, By J. Brown. 

The viagraph is an instrument for indicating the degree of unevenness of road 
surfkces, and consists in principle of a straight edge to be drawn along the road 
surface and provided with a profiling wheel running on the surface, the vertical 
motions of which are transmitted to a pencil marking on a paper band, drawn 
under its point by a drum revolved by gear connected to the proliling wheel. The 
result is a profile of the road surface full size vertically, and ^ inch to 1 foot 
horizontally. Means are provided for indicating the sum of the vertical motions 
of the profiling wheel, which sum represents numerically the relative unevenness 
of the road, and is called the index of unevenness when taken for a unit length of 
88 yards of road. This length is automatically measured by the instrument, and 
an alarm bell rung when it has been traversed. Speculations as to the causes of 
unevenness, the proper make of wheels and springs for a given unevenness, and 
calculations of the horse-power absorbed in traction due to unevenness may be 
founded on the indications of the instrument. 


3. A Self -registering Rain-gauge, By W. J. E. BiNNlE. 

This rain-gauge is constructed so as to register the rate of rainfall at any 
moment by means of the drops falling into the interior of the gauge from the 
orifice of the collecting funnel. 

The weight of each drop depends upon — 

1. The surface tension between air and water. 

2. The dimensions of the orifice. 

3. The interval which separates the fall of the drops, 

1. The surface tension varies with the temperature, amounting to about xifJTT 
per degree Fahr , giving a probable maximum error of 2^ per cent. 

3. The influence on the size of the drops of the interval between the fall of 
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each is \Bty tnarked when that interval is less than ilve seconds ; t)ut the relative 
dimensions of the funnel and the orifice are so chosen that sufficient interval for 
the formation of the drop is allowed even with very heavy rainfalls. 

The funnel is so arranged as to discharge into a tube containing* the drop 
former. From the orifice of the drop former each drop falls and impinges on a 
pan carried at one end of a counter-balanced lever. The momentum of the drop 
striking the pan causes that end of the lever to be depressed, so that a small 
pointer rigidly attached to the lever dips into a cup of mercury, closing the 
electric circuit to the receiver. The counter-balance then brings the lever back 
to its original position in which the circuit is broken. 

The rain, alter falling from the pan, passes into a collecting vessel by means 
of which the readings can be checkea, and which would also obviate the loss of a 
record in case of anything going wrong with the instrument. 

In this way each drop as it falls sends a current through to the receiver, which 
may be placed anywhere. 

The receiver consists of a drum driven by clockwork, to which is attached a 
diagram in the usual manner. This diagram is divided vertically into time 
intervals, and horizontally so as to read in inches of * rainfall,* the scale being 
dependent on the relative dimensions of the collecting funnel and drop former. 
Each current transmitted to the receiver works an electro-magnetic escapement 
in such a manner as to nio\e a pen on the diagram through a certaiu space 
vertically. 

By this means the total rainfall and the variations of rate of rainfall are 
registered on the drum. 


4. The Coal Fields and I eon Ore Deposits of the Provinces of Shansi and 

Honan and Propos^'^ liaihvay Construction in China, By J. G. H. 
Glass, C,LE, 

The general object of this paper was to furnish information respecting the 
opening up by JlHtish capital of the two large provinces of Shansi and llonan, 
and developing the vast and practically unparalleled mineral wealth they contain, 
by the construction of a system of railways, starting from the coal-fields of Shansi 
and connecting with the Yangtzi River opposite Nanking on the south-east and 
the Wei River on the east, at a place called Taokou. At the proposed terminus 
opposite Nanking, the Yangtzi River is open to sea-going vessels, and at Taokou, 
the other terminus, the Wei River is now navigable for barges having a capacity of 
from twenty-five to thirty tons as a maximum, and by the expenditure of a 
moderate sum in deepening and widening certain parts, navigation would be 
greatly improved. The large and commercial town of Tientsin is reached from 
Taokou by means of the Wei River and the Grand Canal, on both of which there 
is free navigation throughout the year, excepting for a short period in the winter 
of varying duration, when it is closed by ice. The coal-fields will thus be brought 
into communication with the seaboard at Nanking in the south and Tientsin in 
the north. The railways will besides connect with numerous waterwavs inter- 
secting the country traversed, most of which are navigable, affording a cheap and 
convenient means of conveying coal, &c., to the dense population inhabiting the 
Great Plain of China. 

The paper gave a description of the bituminous and anthracite coal-fields of 
Shansi and Honan, visited either by the author or by members of his expedition 
last year, and the approximate area of the coal-measures and contents available. 
Anal} ses of specimens of the coal, brought to England for that purpose, were 
furnished, and information given on the methods of mining adopted by the 
Chinese, the output at the mines visited, and the cost at pit-head. Photographs 
of a typical coal-mine, showing the workmen, coal-stacks, and the vehicles used 
for transporting the coal, were shown to illustrate the paper, and maps of the 
country, showing the proposed railway routes. The paper described the great 
deposits of iron ores associated with the coal-fields of Shansi, and the'r general 
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distribution and occurrence ; analyses of them were g:iven, and the methods fol- 
lowed by the Chinese in their reduction described. Sketches were given of the 
furnace employed, the manner of loading it was explained, and details were given 
of the results obtained, and an estimate was furnished of the yearly output 
gathered from reliable sources, and the cost of production. The description was 
illustrated by photographs. The existing means of communication by land and 
wntt‘r was referred to, and information collected by the writer furnished in respect 
to the vehicles and pack animals used for carriage on roads, and the cost of trans- 
porting the products of the mines under present conditions. A description, 
aocompanied photographs, was given of one of the great high roads of China, 
the methods of its construction and alignment, and the difficulties which it presents 
to vehicular traffic briefly alluded to. Some information was also furnished 
regarding wage's of skilled and unskilled labour, the general condition of the 
people, their food and habits, the effects of the last great famine on them, their 
demeanour towards foreigners as experienced by the writer and his staff, and as 
gathered from statements received personally from missionaries who have long 
resided in the country, and the desire evinced, not only by the workmen them- 
selves, but also by officials, to see the natural industries developed whereby regular 
employment and good wages would be obtained. The implements used by the 
Chinese in mining and other industries, and their methods of agriculture were 
alluded to. A general description of the country to be traversed by the proposed 
railways, its physical aspects, population, and trade, was given, and also an account 
of the rivers and wat(‘rways encountered, with special reference to the Yellow 
Jiiver, and the measures to be adopted for bridging it. The gauge on which the 
railways aro to he built, and the nature of the permanent way and rolling stock 
were referred to, and also other matters of interest in connection with construction. 
Tlio paper also contained some remarks on existing and projected railways in 
China. It concluded with some general remarks on the cost of the lines of railway 
referred to, and haulage rates. 


n. The Use of Expanded Metal in Concrete^ 

By AuTHUii T. Walmisley, MJnst.C.E, 

The author’s paper began by stating that the subject of the judicious intro- 
duction of iron and steel sections into concrete was a leading topic of discussion at 
the present time among engineers, and he referred to the paper read at the Liverpool 
meeting of the British Association descriptive of the manufacture of expanded 
metal by Mr. J. F. Golding, the inventor of the machinery for its production, and 
then dealt with its development, with special application to its introduction into 
concrete for supplying that tensile element which concrete without metal lacks. 
The present machinery is limited to sheets eight feet in length, but larger machines 
are in contemplation for the Expanded Metal Company’s works at AVest Hartle- 
pool, to enable sheets of metal long and strong enough for spans of Iti-foot 
slabs to be. supplied. The author assumed that the sale-working unit stress for 
concrete in compression is ten times the safe-working unit stress for concrete in 
tension, and pointed out that, under these circumstances, with a homogeneous 
section of pure concrete having parallel sides the neutral axis must be above the 
level of the centre of gravity of a slab laid horizontally or vertically ; and that, 
assuming — as in the case of a slab supported at the edges — that it is laid flat, the 
neutral axis of a section divided the depth into the proportions of *24 and *70 re- 
spectively in order to create a result equal to a couple in which the compressive 
and tensile elements unaided by metal would he in equilibrium. The author then 
gave calculations showing the effect of introducing metal into the tensile portion 
of the section, whereby the neutral axis under the above conditions of equilibrium 
is lowered, the compressive portion is increased, and the neutral axis made to 
approach nearer the centre of gravity of the section. Examples were given of a 
section containing wires or rods, plates, and inverted tee sections, together with a 
comparison of a section containing expanded metal ; and the author pointed out 
that the latter provides a uniform distribution of tensile strength in all directions, 
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ample in amount without extravagance, and easily laid without the responsibility 
of supervision in placing the material transversely at the specified distances apart, 
as would be necessary in the case of separate x>ieces. The insertion of wires or 
individual sections gives strength in the direction of their length, leaving the inter- 
mediate conciete comparatively weak. Expanded metal contributes strength 
laterally both in the direction of width and length, as well as giving an effective 
keyage in its depth. The coefficients of expansion of the two constituents, iron or 
pteel and concrete, are considered for all practical purposes to be identical. Results 
of experiments made on various-size slabs were next given, the longest span without 
intermediate joists being on a slab 12 ft. Gin. by 11 ft. clear span, which was loaded 
to 5;J cwt. to the foot super, and bore tide load for hour before it collapsed, the 
fractures occurring at each of the four comers. The gradual increase of the load 
and progress of deflection of the slab were related in detail. 

The adhesion of iron and concrete was found by Professor Bauscbinger, of 
Munich, to be about t'lGO to 6d8 pounds per square inch, but a case was quoted, 
experimenting upon 2 in. diameter anchor bolts set 11^ in. in a masonry block, with 
lead, sulphur, and cement, from which it was inferred that in suitable setting the 
cement joint on a smooth rod might be made to fracture the rod before the adhesion 
of the connection failed. The author described the introduction of the aid of 
channel arches by the Expanded Metal Company, The spans were enabled to be 
increased thereby, the only objection being, in the author’s opinion, the exposure 
of the under siiriace of the channel metal rib ; but the surface so exposed is com- 
paratively small compared with the various systems of trough flooring that have 
been patented. The result of experiments was stated in the paper, the channel 
metal flat arches being firmly held between longitudinal joists spaced at specified 
intervals. The author considered that, in order to keep the portion of a slab 
containing metal in tension below the neutral axis, the slab should not be fixed at its 
bearings ; but he pointed out that probably there is a tendency to form a flat arch 
within a concrete beam, which converts a large part of the vertical pressure into 
lateral thrust, which in the case of an expanded metal section becomes a tied arch, 
and that, in his opinion, a concrete beam should bo viewed as a bar with a hollow 
curved sofiit. Further developments of the system were reviewed, and diagrams 
illustrative of the arguments propounded were exhibited, with a view to elicit 
suggestions as to any desired improvement in the size of tlio meshes employed or 
to further experiments needed. 

6. Powf.r Generation. — Comj)gLrative Cost hy the Steam Engine^ Water 
Tnrbine, and Gas Engine. By JouN Ji. C. Kershaw, F.I.C. 

There is no question of greater importance at the present moment to those 
engaged in the management of our manufacturing industries than that of power 
generation. The supremacy which the steam engine has so long enjoyed is now 
assailed from two sides. The water turbine and the gas engine have become 
dangerous rivals. 

During the past ten years a most remarkable development of hydraulic power 
has been taking place on the continent of Europe in France and Germany, and in 
America at Niagara. 

The aggregate amount of power at the present date generated from falling 
water forms no inconsiderable portion of the total power utilised in manufacturing 
industries ; and two years ago it was estimated by the author to be between 
236,000 and 360,000 horse-power. 

On the other hand gas engineers have been busily engaged in working out the 
problems presented by large gas engines and by the utilisation of the waste gases 
of blast furnaces. 

Gas engines up to 050 horse-power have been built, and have worked smoothly 
and economically ; while at Seraing in Belgium and at other places the blast 
furnace gases have been utilised lor driving the engines which supply the blast. 

The question, therefore, which the engineer now has to settle when deciding 
upon the site and locality for a new factory, or when deciding upon the system of 
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power generation to adopt for extensions of the old, is no longer so simple as when 
only one method of power generation in large units was open to him. 

It is no doubt true that the choice between the three possible sources of power 
is one which in many cases will be settled purely by local considerations ; and the 
proximity of a large waterfall or of an extensive coalfield to the factory, will be 
held to point to the turbine or to the steam engine as tlie most economical power 
generator. In a great number of cases, however, especially when the decision of 
the engineer covers the choice of a site for the factory, the ijroblem is capable of 
no such easy solution ; and the most economical source of power can only be 
determined after an exliaustivt' study of comparative costs data. 

The aim of tho writer in the pnssent paper has been to collect and arrange in 
compai’able form some of the more important figures bi*aring on the cost of power 
generation. Full references are given to all tho original articles from which these 
figures are drawn.' 

Taking the best figures for each of the three sources of power dealt with above, 
and bringing them all to a common basis of comparison, namely, the cost of the 
E.II.P. year of 8,700 hours, the author obtained the figures given below. 


Table VII. — Comparative Costs of Electrical roiar. 


Source of Power 

Lowest Cost per E.H.P. year of 8,7C0 hours 

Ehtimaled 

Locality 

Actiuil 

Locality 

Water 

Steam 

Gas (Pro<lucer) . 

Gas (Blast Furnace) . 

C s. d. 

1 fl 5 

4 IS 8 
COO 

4 17 

Canada 

North England 

England 

Germany 

rC ». (7. 
1 10 0 

1 9 7 

Switzerland 
United States 


The figures in tlie table support the opinion, now generally held, that water 
when developed without excessive capital expenditure is the clieapest source of 
mechanical or electrical energy. AVhen, however, the hydraulic engineering 
expenditure has been heavy, or when the power alter generation has required to bo 
transmitted over long distances, the margin between the relative costs of water and 
steam power is greatly narrowed, and in some cases disappears. 

Electrical energy generated hy falling water is costing 7nore at Eheiufelden^ at 
Zurich, and at Buffalo than it would cost in South Lancashire if generated hy 
steam power in lar ye units ; and the margin between the actual charge for power 
at Niagara and the esthnated cost of steam power in large generating stations in 
South Lancashire is only li^s. \d. per E.H.F, year. 

In this connection it is inti'resting to note that the charge for electric power 
in Buftalo is 13s. 6<Z. per E.H P. year higher than at Niagara; and tho excessive 
charge to small consumers in the same city (2o/. 11s. per K.ll.P. year) would seem 
to indicate that the cost of transmission between Niagara and Buti’alo represents at 
least 20s. per E.II.P. year on the power sent into that city. 

Turning now to a consideration of the relative position of gas power, tho ques- 
tion of the practicability of large engines may be taken as settled. If they do not 
cost excessive sums for maintenance and repair.'*, largo gas engines, in conjunction 
with coke ovens and blast furnaces, may entirely alter the present position of 
affairs ; and the new industries which at present are being established in the 
neighbourhood of water-power stations may find themselves in severe competition 
with similar manufactures carried on in the coal and iron districts of the older 
manufacturing countries. 

It has been calculated that 2,000,000 H.P. is annually wasted in the gases 
issuing from the blast furnaces of the United Kingdom. If these waste gases 

* Tables I. to VI. contain details of sixty-livc actual or estimated costs of steam, 
water, or gas power per H.P. year of 8,760 hours. 
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ftould be industrially utilised in the manner suggested, we should to a large extent 
be compensated for our lack of natural water power. 

But blast furnaces demand coke, and coal beds are exhaustible, so that even 
if this source of mechanical and electrical energy be tapped it can only postpone, 
but not avert, the final triumph of the waterfall and of the turbine. 


SATUIIBAY, SEPTEMBER 8 . 
The Section did not meet. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. The Automobile for Electric Street Traction, By J. G. W. Aldridge. 


% The Manchester and Liverpool Express Railway. 

By Sir W. 11. Pukeok, EJtS, 

A monorail line has been projected by Mr. Belir between Manchester and 
Liverpool to accommodate (‘xpress passenger trafiic alone between those two cities. 
It is to be worlicd by electric traction and to attain very high speeds. The train 
is to consist of only one coach, weighing forty- live tons and seating sixty-four 
passengers. Starting at every ten minuti‘s, and travelling at the mean rate of 
110 miles an hour, it will do the distance of miles in twenty minutes. The 
fares will he slightly lower than those charged at present, Thi're will be no inter- 
mediate stations, no points or crossings. There will thus be no necessity for 
signals to protect the line during other operations. Signals would be needed 
only to secure a perfect block sy.stem of working the lino. The monorail railway 
was projected by Lartigue in 1882. 

We have only one example of this system of railway in thi' United Kingdom, 
viz., between Listowel and Ballybuinoii, in County Kerry, Ireland. This line 
was designed and engineered by Mr. Behr. The Act was obtained in 1887, and the 
line was opened for tralKc in February, 1888, and it has been running ever since. 
The lino is 9:}- miles long. It has one intermediate station, Ijiselton. There 
are forty-two hnel and farm cros.'^iugs. It is worked by steam. The train 

consists of a locomotive and four coaches. It cost .3i3,000/. t ) build, or 3,000/. per 

mile. When 1 inspected the line in the early part of this 3 ear there hud never 
been a Board of Trade inquiry into any accident. I'he maintenunce of the 
structure had been eflective. Ko rail had ever been turned. The mechanical 
structure had exhibited no defects, but several breakdowns had occurred in the 
locomotive and rolling- stock. There are three locomotive.^, eleven pa.ssenger 

coaches, and two brake vans. They had, howe\ er, continued to work the line 

uninterruptedly for twelve years, and there had been no renewals or new stock. 
Its main principle is tlie suspension of the coaches on a single elevated rail so 
that their centres of gravity are below the rail. Kach coach sits the rail like a 
saddle. The rail is fixed on trestles; which are tied and braced together, the tie 
bars being light rails against which guide wheels roll. 

The Manchester and Liverpool Express is intended to he more massively and 
rigidly built. Derailment on such a structure is impossible, and curves of com- 
paratively small radius can be passed with safety at high speeds. Vibrations and 
noise will be reduced, and travelling will be conducted with greater comfort than 
at present. 

It is proposed to fix the generating station midway at Warrington, and to 
transmit the electric energy at high pressure ( 10,000 volts) to each terminal 
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station. There would be sub-stations alonp^ the line, at distances a{)art of four 
miles, where the 10,000 volts would be brought down to 1,000; at which pressure 
it would be picked up by the motors on the coach. 

The speed which a train can acquire on a railway depends on the power that 
can be continuously applied at the thread of the driving wheel. Electricity 
enables the engineer to apply instantaneously to light loads a power which steam 
cannot supply. Hence speeds are possible with electricity which are unattainable 
with steam. A coach weighing forty-five tons can easily and quickly attain 110 
miles an hour. 1,000 horse-power will accelerate the coach so as to attain this 
speed in 110 seconds, and COO horse-power will maintain this speed on the level. 
Electricity has two advantages over steam. It enables us to obtain an accelera- 
tion of 1^ feet per second, which is virtually the limit that can be obtained without 
causing discomfort to the passengers ; and, secondly, it applies a continuous and 
constant torque instead of the variable one due to the reciprocating action of the 
ordinary steam locomotive. Hence it not only enables us to maintain high speeds 
ou long through lines like the proposed Manchester and Liverpool Express, but it 
enablt's us to attain high speeds with greater rapidity on short lines having 
frequent .stoppages, like the Metropolitan railways of London, and thus increase 
the capacity of the line for trallic. 

The chief causes of accident on ordinary railways, viz., collision, derailment, 
points, and the human error of the signalman, wdll be removed from lines. Hence 
travelling will be much safer. 


3. Manchester and Liverpool Electrical Express Railway : Brakes 
and Signals, By F. B. Beiiii. 

The questions of brakes and signals are so intimately connected that the one 
cannot he treated separately from the other. 

The most perfect condition under which a railway could he worked would he 
that in which both brakes and signals could he dispensed with ; therefore it follows 
that the fewer* the occasions for using either, the better. 

Now as to brakes, there is a limitation of their application, which depends not 
BO much ou the mechanical appliances themselves as on the endurance of the 
passengers. It was stated by an eminent railway official to the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons that with the Westinghouse brake a train travelling at 60 
miles an hour could be stopped at an emergency, within 600 yards, without 
inflicting too great a shock on the passengers. In the same way the proposed 
train travelling at 110 miles an hour could be stopped within 600 yards, and 
probably in a shorter distance, as in this case electrical means would be at hand, 
such as the reversal of the motors, so as to turn them into dynamos. More rapid 
stoppages could only be made with great discomfort to the passengers. Now in 
the ordinary way of working our railways at present there are many occasions in 
which it might he important to stop the train as rapidly as possible ; for instance, 
if a train should be seen in front, or some shunting operations were not com- 
pleted, or in some other cases too many to enumerate. But no brake, however 
powerful, would he of the slightest use to-day for avoiding a sudden obstacle, 
such as a stone placed on the rail, or a broken rail, for it is impossible for the 
driver to be aware of such obstacles until he is practically upon them. In these 
cases, therefore, the power of stopping at 300, or 200, or even 100 yards is quite 
useless. 

The author then stated that on the proposed high-speed electrical railways, 
though it is quite possible to stop the train within less than 600 yards, it never can 
be necessary to bring it to a standstill at even a much longer distance. 

On the proposed railway there will be no level crossings, no switches, no 
shunting operations, and in fact nothing that will require the train to be 
brought to a standstill unless a preceding train should break down. Besides 
this one case, the brakes can only be used for stopping as you approach the 
stations. A broken rail produces no danger whatever, for the train would run 
over it without any risk or difficulty. This can easily he shown by carefully 
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considering the relative position of the wheels of the carriages to the rails over 
which they travel. 

It remained, therefore, only to explain the manner in which it is arranged 
that the driver of each train shall be informed of the possible stoppage of the 
train in front of him. 

Under normal conditions no second train will leave the station at Manchester 
or Liverpool until the first has reached Warrington, a distance of over 17 miles. 

The line will be subdivided for the purpose of signalling into eight sections 
of 4*3 miles each. As a train leaves Manchester or Liverpool a danger signal is 
put up automatically at that station, and a second similar danger signal is put 
up in the same way at 4*3 miles off, the first remaining at danger. The train travels 
on until it reaches 8*6 miles, when it puts up a third danger signal, and simul- 
taneously the signal is lowered at JManchester or Liverpool, so that the second 
train can now leave. 

Assuming that the first train has met with an accident after passing the point 
distant 8 6 miles, the second train would travel at full speed until it passes point 
4*3 miles. The danger signal at that ])()int not having been removed by the first 
train, as it never reached point 13 miles, the driver of the second train would bo 
informed that the first train had met with an accident between 8*6 miles and 13 
miles, and therefore that ho has to slow down, but that for such lowering of his 
speed he has a clear run of over four miles. Therefore, there could he no difficulty 
in stopping without using the brake at all by simply cutting off the current. 

Whenever a train passes over a point where the danger signal is put up this is 
reproduced, either electrically or mechanically, by a very simple and inexpensive 
contrivance in the cabin of the driver, so that he would ho perfectly able to see it 
without difficulty even if there was a thick fog. 

Under these conditions of travelling it seems, therefore, superfluous to have any 
emergency brakes ; and though it will be possible to stop the trains within 500 
yards, no case can be imagined in which it would he useful or necessary to resort 
to such a stoppage. 

A six minutes’ service of trains could he established without any alteration in 
the proposed arrangement, and if a three minutes’ service was required the blocks 
would have to be reduced to two-mile sections, giving a clear run of two miles in 
case of a breakdown. 


4. The Construction of Large Dynamos^ as exemplified at the Paris 
Exhibition, By Professor S. P, Thompson, F.R.S, 


5. Recent Tramway Constmiction. By W. Dawson. 


6. Measurement of the IWactive Force, Resistance, and Acceleration of 
Trains, By A. Mallock. 

The author described in tht* paper some experiments recently made on electric 
and other railways, the ohjpft of the experiments being to determine tlip accelera- 
tion, tractive force, and running resistHnee to whi.h the trains are subject. 

The applituce used W'is a slu)ri pendulum whose tree vibrations are ate'juately 
damped. If this is saspimrled on the moving b'»dy it will hang in the direction 
which is the resultant of gravity and the acceleration which the hialy at the time 
experiences ; htmee the angle which such a pendulum makes with the vertical 
gives the measure of the accelerations at ea<*h instant. 

In the experiments the pendulum was arranged so as to record its position on 
uniformly moving paper, on which at the same time seconds were marked by an 
electric clock, and a contact marker, worked from one of the wheels of the carriage, 
caused a second pen to record each revolution performed by the wheel. The 
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diagram thus obtained gives a direct measure of the speed and acceleration of tha 
carriage. 

The author showed that pendulum observations, combined with a record of 
speed and power supplied, offer a simple and effective means of determining the 
resistance to, and elficiency of, electric or other kinds of motor vehicles. 


7. On a Comhinaflon httpgrating WatlmHor and Maximum Demand 
Indicator. By T. Barker. 

The paper fully sets forth the advantages of the maximum demand system of 
charging for the supply of electricity, and describes a new meter — the invention 
of Messrs. Barker and Jawing— to be used for this purpose. The paper was illus- 
trated by diagrams, and examples of the meter were exhibited. 

In charging for the supply of electricity it has become usual to make a dis- 
tinction in the prices charged to those consumers who use a lew lights for many 
hours per day and those who use many lights for an hour or le<^s ; for, although at 
the end of the year the number of units consumed may be the same in both cases, 
the cost to the company or corporation in machinery, mains, and everv other charge 
will be in the ratio of the number of lamps lighted at one time. The consumer 
who uses a few lamps for many hours should be charged at a less rate per unit in 
view of the smaller capital expenditure which his supply involves. 

The late i)r. Ilopkinson advocated a system which takes account of this con- 
sideration in arriving at the fair piice to he charged for current. In the system in 
question, now known ns the * ^laxiraum Demand System,^ the total quantity of 
electricity consumed in six monihs is measured in the usual way, and the greatest 
rate at which the consumer lias been taking current is also recordt'd. If the con- 
sumer in the six months’ period takes a smaller total than would correspond to 
one hour a day at the greatest rate of demand, ho is charg^^d the full price per 
unit, but if the total consumption exceeds this lie is charged a reduced rate for 
each unit in excess. 

The system has been used with marked success in some seventy-two towns. 
It has improved the load factor, and has enabled a large number of additional 
units to be sold without increase of station plant or mains. Until the introduc- 
tion of Barker and Ewing s Demand Indicator it was necessary to use two meters 
— one to record the total number of units taken by the consumer and the other to 
sliow his maximum rate of demand. 

The Barker and Ewing Indicator forms an integral part of the ordinary meter, 
and absorbs no energy ; it further recoids watts and not amperes. With an alter- 
nating supply it shows actual watts and not apparent watts, an important difference 
in the case of motors and arc-lamps. It is not affected by any ordinary short circuit, 
its time lag being sufficient to prevent it coming into action. The Indicator may 
be used to show the actual rate of demand at any instant in place of recording the 
maximum rate of demand. In this form it is specially useful in switchboard 
instruments, showing the attendant the rate at which electric energy is passing 
through a feeder or is supplied from a dynamo at any instant. The meter also 
borves at the eamc time to iuti'grate the total amount which has passed through 
that particular feeder or machine. 


8. The Dcsiyn and Location of Electric Generat ing Stations, 

By Alfred H. Gibbings, M.Inst.E.E. 

The term ' central station ’ is gradually being supplanted by more comprehen- 
sive designations. 

All design and arrangement in regard to electric works must be with a view 
to securing the highest average efficiency together with reliability in operation. 
Electric works at present do not fulfil these conditions, but that may excusably 
be accounted for because it was impossible to foresee modern developments. 
Electricity, at first used for lighting only, has ntfw come to be used in tne form 
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of electric motive power and electric traction. The attempt to supply all these 
from one generating station has led to the use of nnsnitnble plant, to confusion in 
the station itself, but at the same time to a reduction in prices charged. It has 
also resulted in a large variation in capital cost per kilowatt of plant. Small and 
isolated undertakings try to attain equally successful results by other experiments, 
but fail. Economical production is only possible where both the generating costs 
and the standing charges are reduced together as the load increases and the system 
extends. To elTect tins generating works must in future be constructed and 
located with a view to include the supply of energy for motive power, tramways, 
and electro-chemical ])urposes. D('tails of such construction and location should 
embody the followuiir points: — 

(1) "I’ho machinery must bo designed to generate at high voltage, differing 
according to the extent of the area and the nature of the system, but it must be 
suitable for transformation at sub-stations to meet all possible requirements. 

(2) The typo of all boilers, engines,, electric generators, switchboards, &c.,must 
be simple and mechanically reliable, even at the sacrifice of some slight maximum 
economy. 

(d; All complicated gear and fiinciful combinations, such as might lead to 
possible breakdown, must be .avoided throughout the eui^iie arrangement. 

(4) As far as possible the diflbrent units of the respective types of plant should 
bo uniform in design juid arrangGiuent and made to t)iie standard size, thus econo- 
mising in labour, avoiding huge ‘ s*^and-bv ’ plant and spare gear. 

(o) llie buildings siiould bo devoid of all unnoceswiry embellishments, nor 
should an attempt be made to confine too many departments under one roof. 

(G) The loeat ion should 1)0 Mich as to ensure a clu'ap and ready supply and 
delivery of fuel, and where condensing cun bo accomplblied elliciently and 
inexpensively. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

The following llcport and Papers were read : — 

1. Beport on Small Screic Ganges. Sec Reports, p. 436. 


2, On Screio Threads vsed in Cycle Consfrnctiony and for Screivs subject to 
Vihration. Ihj O. P. Clements. 

The Chairman of the Screw Gauge Committee of this As&ociation has honoured 
me by the request that I would contribute a short paper on screw threads which, 
in my experience, have proved to be the most suitable for use in cycle construction 
and lor screws that are subject to vibration. In complying with this request I 
propose to confine myself chiefly to the consideration of what is of most importance 
in this connection, namely, the f>hapo of the threads. The tinn* limit allowed for 
this paiier would be inadequate for dealing exhaust i\ely with such matters as 
pitch in relation to diameters, interchangeability, and gauging. 

In my opinion it would bo impossible to devise a standard thread suitable for all 
classes ot work and the various conditions of use. At pi ©sent there are not only 
standard threads differing so much m shape as the Whitworth and the American, 
but also a large number of bastard threads, differing in shape from either of these, 
and which have been adoyited in most instances as a mutter of expediency and 
necessity. A too .slavihh u^e of a standard thread has no doubt often been the 
cause of much mischief and inconveiiienee in its adaptation to purposes ’or which 
it was unsuitable. 

When 8ir Joseph Whitworth framed his system of threads and pitches he 
had not at his command the superior quality of steel for the inunufacture of 
screws which we have in the present day. If he had, I venture to think that hifi 
’ system would have been somewhat modified both in «ihape of thread and in |fit(5h. 
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I think that the correctness of these views cannot be better demonstrated than 
by showing: what is the general practice and experience with regard to screws 
used in the gun trade. In both sporting guns and military rifles the screws are 
subject to severe vibration as well as sudden strains, and are therefore extremely 
liable to work loose. To obviate this the gunmaker uses a thread with a 
well rounded top, and care is taken that the whole of the thread fits well, but more 
especially the top of the thread, where the frictional contact on the greatest 
circumferential portion of the screw will prevent loosening. We have thus a thread 
that differs from any recognised standard. It is shallow, with a large angle of 
the sides generally about 00°, and is admirably suited for the purpose of resisting 
\’ibration. 

I will now refer to a shape of thread which merits consideration, namely, flat- 
topped threads, which are very suitable for many purposes. It is also a shape of 
thread to which most accurate gauges can be made ; but while admitting their un- 
doubted suitability for gauge making, I must remark that gauges for threads with 
rounded tops can also be made satisfactorily, for all practical purposes, both as 
regards size and form, and so as to be perfectly reversible. Such gaiigt* making, 
however, certainly requires a skill and experience which can be attained in but few 
tool shops. The flat-topped thread can be most accurately formed with a single 
tool on the ordinary screw-cutting lathes, or on machines having a leading 
screw or former. The tool can bo easily ground to correct shape, and so as to 
have the cutting clearance which is necessary for the durability of the tool and 
for the productitm of clean and accurate work. 

There are, however, serious objections to the adoption of such a thread for 
screws used in cycle work, and for screws subject to vibration. It is certain 
that the flat-topped thread cannot give the frictional resistance to vibration 
which is the case with the round top; and in tlie economical production of 
such work it would be very cliflicult to maintain the correct shape of the 
thread. In this production, screwing dies are chiefly used, and these tools show 
the first and most rapid wear on the parts forming the sharp edges or corners 
of the thread. For this reason it will be found a serious matter to keep up 
the screwing tackle, male and female, in the proper working condition necessary to 
produce flat-topped threads, especially if they should have a small angle of the 
sides. I am regarding this matter from the commercial point of viow, that is, 
the production of work in quantities to he profitable and accurate, so far as 
accuracy is commercially possible. 

In my experience the most favourable shape of thread for production with 
screwing dies and taps is a shallow thread with a largo angle of the sides. 
This will give the best cutting clearance in the screwing tools. All the faults and 
errors in screw threads, and the difficulties in manufacture, can generally be 
traced to the bad cutting clearance in screwing dies and taps for high threads with 
small angles of the sides. Thus, through the strain put on the sides of such 
threads, there is a liability to breakage of the threads on the screwing dies 
and taps, and it also causes the screw to elongate aud produces a fewer iitimber of 
threads to the inch than standard pitch requires. This ])itch error i». a most 
serious fault, as the strain which should be distributed over all the threads is 
often taken by only one or two of them. 

Owing to the rapid wear of dies and taps with a bad cutting clearance, a 
faulty shape of thread is pro«liiced, especially nt th(‘ sides of the thread. The 
angle of the male thread is often diffi'rent from that of the tpmale thread, and, 
in such ca^o, the hearing surface ut the sides of the thread is, of course, con- 
siderably reduced. This fault is especially serious iu long-sided threads. 

The spreading or elongation of the thread is another matter which 1 may here 
refer to. It is found necessary in tapping boles to drill or reamer the hole larger 
than the bottom of the thread on the male screw. Iu the process of tapping, the 
thread elongates so as to fill the cavities between the threads and the tap, and 
upon the completion of the operation the hole will be found to be considerably 
smaller than when the tap was first inserted. This elongation also occurs in 
'the male thread, but to a less degree, and if proper allowance for It is neglected, 
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rippingf of the threads will he caused. Much depends, also, on the material to 
be operated upon. In mild steel tho elongation is more than in hard steel; 
in brass and gun metal rather more than in mild steel; and in cast iron it is 
considerably less than in either of the other metnls mentioned. 3^’urther, in 
threads with a small angle of the sides it is considerably more than in those having 
a large angle. 

The screws used in cycle construction are subject to even more continuous 
vibration than gun screws, but owing also to the low margin of safety in cycle 
work, it has been found necessary to use shallow threads, so as to give the 
greatest possible strength to the core, and to obtain a large angle of the sides 
of tliread, which especially is important, as a large number of parts are har- 
dened, and there for(' the greatest possible strength of thread is necessary. 
While a few firms use the Whitworth thread exclusively, others use a shallow 
thread, as before described, in a portion of their component parts, with Whitworth 
threads in the remainder. With the exception of two instances, as will be seen 
from the attached list, the shallow thread is adopted throughout for B.S.A. 
cycle components. Q'lme, however, will not permit me to give the reasons why a 
ditterent tliread is us<‘d in the two exceptions, but they illustrate the necessity 
which sometimes aiises for the adoptiou of a diti'eront thread to suit altered 
conditions. 

'^riie ‘ B.S. A.’ thread is now exten‘Hnely adopted es a standard in the cycle 
trade, and although tho B.8.A. (Vnnpany make all their own screws, the screw 
manufacturers to the trade haAc found it nece'^sary to malvP tho ‘ J5.S.A.’ standard 
a staple article of their trade, and tool makers have also now a marketable article 
in taps, dies, and chasers for the ‘ B.S.A.’ thread. 

The illustration which was exhibited gave the section of the ‘ B.ft.A.^ thread, and 
for comparison also sections of the British Association, the Whitworth, and tho Seller 
threads. A list of the diameters, pitches, tScc., of the screws used in the ^ B S.A.’ 
cycle components was also given. It Is to he noted that the angle of the ^ B S A.* 
thioad is 00®, with tops and bottoms rounded to a radius of one-sixth of the pitch, 
and this is practically the shape of the thread used for the screws of the Lee-Enfield 
Magtizine lliile, which is manufactured for Her Majesty’s (Tovernment by the B.S. A. 
Company. 

o. Th(i> Phoiorjrnpluc. Method of pvppari'iu/ Denigns. 

By Professor Hoherts Bkaumont, M.l,Mech,E.^ Yorkshire College^ Leeds, 

The preparation of designs for the loom has, throughout the history of 
weaving, been regarded as a purely manual jirocess controlled by the intelligence, 
ingenuiiy, and skill of tho craftsman. It is only natural, therefore, that the 
invention of apparatus for this specific purpose should have created much interest 
amongst both British and foreign textile exports. Photography, as understood 
and practised, appeared as incapable of aiding the artist in the actual painting of 
his picture as the designer in tho transference and execution of tho plain sketch of 
the pattern on to tlio ^ scale ’ paper for the loom. AVithin the wide range of 
technical and scientific data in the construction and embellisliment of woven 
fabrics there is, perhaps, no ])liase of the Avork more dillieult to assail, by 
mechanical devices, than the application and adjustment of the manifold ^ weave' 
units which compose all figured textiles. 

Design acquired in tlio loom is a distinct type of ornamentation involved in 
varied technicalities. It is not the re^^uP of one but of a nuinbiT of processes, over- 
lapping each other, and yet urdling to construct and perfect tho same woven effect. 
Fabric and design have to be simultaneiuislv obtained. These can only be 
divorced by resorting to the arts of printing, embroidery, and painting. Obviously, 
in the preparation of the ^design ’ sketch fir weaving, numerous limitations have to 
be encountered, which, on a first consideration, seem linble to be increased rather 
than diminished by a photographic jirocess ol design-development. Much ingenuity 
has been exercised by Szczepauik in his solution of these ' weave ’ problems. 
SzcZfepanik’s apparatus is not for the origination of designs either in the 
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theoretical or technical form, for in both processes the knowledge of the expert 
is demanded ; bat its province is to lessen, and, in some instances, dispense with, 
the monotonous manual labour necessitated by the present system. There are large 
areas of point paper in elaborate designs to which the same weave effect has to be 
applied, and where some labour-saving device is much needed. Further, in the 
enlargement of the artist’s sketch to scale there is much mechanical work that it 
ought to be possible to reduce. The photographic inventions of Szczopanik profess 
to accomplish these objects, and the designs submitted prove that there are 
possibilities of succpss in certain styles of pattern. A new field for experiment 
has been discovered, the extent of which it is not possible to forecast, but it may 
reasonably be anticipated that the genius and temerity of the discoverer will prove 
equal to its more complete exploration. 

The essential purpose of Szczepanik’s invention is to develop from the ordinary 
sketch and enlarge to a prescribed scale the technically prepared design, marked 
with the thousands, or may be millions, of dots grouped in different orders and so fitted 
together as to impart precise definition to the several portions of the woven figure 
or design. The process is threefold, consisting (1) of the preparation of the ruled 
paper; (2) the development of the design from an ordinary photographic negative ; 
and (3) the application of the weave units to the several parts of the figure. 
Primarily the apparatus consists of an optical lantern witli a suitable arrangement 
of lenses. One important factor is the ‘ raster ’ or multiplying plate, containing 
some 435,600 perforations, through each of which the weave type passes, and is 
printed on the enlarged design. In addition there are weave plates for determin- 
ing the details of the pattern, and small metal slides for producing particular 
sections in distinct forms of type, so that they may be as readily distinguished 
from each other as if sketched in various colours. 

The light from the lantern passes through the negative of the design, entering 
a pair of lenses between which is fixed the small metal plate of the proper shape 
for developing the marks on the sensitised paper. The process consists in dividing 
and subdividing the ^ scale ’ pattern into rectangular spaces, and of marking each 
with the correct weave type. When there is no negative in the lantern this type 
is repeated as many times as there are holes in the ^ raster,’ showing the 
feasibility of marking every square photographically on any kind of weaver’s 
paper. 

In the first place, the negative is made of the complete design, and all parts 
erased but the ground sections, allowing of these being printed with their supple- 
mentary weave elements. Negatives of every part of the pattern are similarly 
printed in succession until the entire design has been obtained. For the production 
of shaded work, €.(/, portraits and pictorial subjects, selecting plates are employed. 
These secure an accurate graduation of tones perfectly in harmony with the 
photograph from which they are derived. Provision is made for the execution of 
patterns in compound as well as in single structure fabrics ; but it follows, the mo^e 
complex the build of the texture, the more intricate the process of design produc- 
tion. Certain textile designs may evidently be produced photographically by the 
Szczepanik system, so that it is now a question for demonstration whether 
designs so produced are comparable in legibility and equal for all practical 
purposes — as forcible in detail, as vital in execution — to those prepared by the 
much slower hand method. 


4. Shop Buildings, By E. R. Clark, M.Inst.C.E. 

5. The Internal Architecture of Steel, By Professor Arnold. 


6. A Hew Form of Calorimeter for measuring the Wetness of Steam, 
By Professor J. Goodman. ' 
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7. On the Reheating of Compressed Air. 

Ihj William GeorCxE Walker, AM.I.C.E.^ 

Considerable economy can be obtained by reheating compressed air before 
admitting it to the engine. 

lieheating is accomplished by two methods : — 

1 . By passing the air through hot pipes heated by a furnace fire. 

2. By passing the compressed air through water in a boiler at a temperature 
depending on the pressure in the boiler. 

The author and Mr. P. Y. Alexander have investigated these methods. 
Generally speaking, the results show that an additional horse-power can be 
obtained with an e.xpendituio of one pound of coal, which is more efficient than 
the most economical engine and boiler using steam. 

The experiments show that in many cases it would prove advantageous to use 
compressed air in conjunction with steam in an ordinary engine. 


3 l2 
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Section H,— ANTHROPOLOGY. 

President of the Sectioit — rrofesmr John Rhys, M.A., LL.l). 


THURFiBAY, SEPTEMBER fi. 

T’he Prosirloiit delivered the following Address: — 

pERHArs I ought to begin by apologising for my conspicuous lack of qualifica- 
tion to fill this chair, but I prefer, with your permission, to dismiss that as a 
subject far too large for me to dispose of this morning. Ro I would beg to call 
your attention back for a moment to the excellent address given to this^ Section 
last year. It was full of practical suggestions which are well worth recalling : one 
was as to the project of a Bureau of Ethnology for Greater Britain, and the other 
turned on the desirability of founding an Imperial Institution to represent our vast 
Colonial Empire. I mention these things in the hope that we shall not leave the 
Government and others concerned any peace till we have realised those modest 
dreams of enlightenment. People’s minds are just now so full of other things that 
the interests of knowledge and science are in no little danger of being overlooked. 
So it is all the more desirable that the British Association, as our great parliament 
of science, should take the necessary steps to prevent that happening, and to keep 
steadily before the public the duties which a great and composite nation like ours 
owes to the world and to humanity, whether civilised or savage. 

The difficulties of the position of the president of this Section arise in a great 
measure from the vastness of the field of research which the Science of Man covers, 
lie is, therefore, constrained to limit his attention as a rule to some small corner 
of it ; and, with the audacity of ignorance, I have selected that which might be 
labelled the early ethnology of the British Isles, but I propose to approach it only 
along the precarious paths of folklore and philology, because I know no other. 
Here, however, comes a personal difficulty: at any rate I suppose I ought to 
pretend that I feel it a difficulty, namely, that 1 have committed myself to 
publicity on that subject already. But as a matter of fact, 1 can hardly bring 
myself to confess to any such feeling ; and this leads me to mention in passing 
the change of attitude which I have lived to notice in the case of students in my 
position. Most of us here present have known men who, when they had 
once printed their views on their favourite subjects of study, stuck to those views 
through thick and thin, or at most limited themselves to changing the place of a 
comma here and there, or replacing an occasional and by a hut. The work had then 
been made perfect, and not a few great questions afiectingno inconsiderable portions 
of the universe had been for ever set at rest. That was briefly the process of 
getting ready for posterity, but one of its disadvantages was that those who 
adopted it had to waste a good deal of time in the daily practice of the art of 
fencing and winning verbal victories ; for, metaphorically speaking, 

‘ With many a whack and many a bang 
Rough Crabtree and old iron rang. 
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Now all that, however amusing it may have been, has been changed, and what 
now happens is somewhat as follows: AB makes an experiment or propounds 
what he calls a working hypothesis ; but no sooner has AB done so than OD, who 
is engaged in the same sort of research, proceeds to improve on AB. This, 
instead of impelling: AB to rush after 01> with all kinds of epithets, and insinuating 
that his character is deficient in all the ordinary virtues of a man and a brother, 
only makes him go to work again and see whether he cannot improve on CD’s 
results ; and most likely he succeeds, for one discovery leads to another. So we 
have the spectacle not infrequently of a man illustrating the truth of the poet’s 
belief, 

* lhat men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.’ 

It is a severe discipline in which all display of feeling is considered bad form. Of 
course every now and then a spirit of the ruder kind discards the rules of the game 
and attracts attention by having public fits of bad temper ; but generally speaking 
the rivalry goes on quietly enough to the verge of monotony, with the net result 
that the stock of knowledge is increased. 1 may be told, however, that while 
this kind of exercise may bo agreeahli* to the ass who writes, it is not conducive 
to the safety of the publisher’s chickens. To that it might suffice to answer that 
the publisher is usually one who is well able to take good care of his chickens ; 
but, seriously, what it would probably mean is, that in the matter of the more pro- 
gressive branches of study, smaller editions of the books dealing with them would be 
required, but a more frequent issue of improved editions of them or else new books 
altogether, a state of things to which the publisher would probably find ways of 
adapting himself without loss of profit. And after all, the interests of know- 
ledge must be reckoned uppermost. It is needless to say that I have in view only a 
class of books which literary men proper do not admit to be literature at all ; and 
the book trade has one of its mainstays, beyond all doubt, in books of pure litera- 
ture, which are like the angels that neither marry nor give in marriage : they go on 
for ever in their serene singleness of purpose to charm and chasten the reader’s 
mind. 

My predecessor last year alluded to an Oxford don said to have given it as his 
conviction, that anthropology rests on a foundation of romance. I have no notion 
who that Oxford don may have been, but T am well aware that Oxford dons have 
sometimes a knack of using very striking language. In this case, however, I 
should be inclined to share to a certain extent that Oxford don’s regard for 
romance, holding as I do that the facts of history are not the only facts deserving 
of careful study by the anthropologist. There are also the facts of fiction, and to 
some of those I would now call your attention. Keceutly, in putting together 
a volume on AV'elsh folklore, I had to try to classify and analyse in my mind the 
stories which have been current in Wales about the fairies. Now the mass of 
folklore about the fairies is of various origins. Thus with them have been more or 
less inseparably confounded certain divinities or demons, especially various kinds 
of beings associated with the rivers and lakes of the country. They are creations 
introduced from the workshop of the imagination ; then there is the dead ancestor, 
who also seems to have contributed his share to the sura total of our notions about 
the Little People. In far the greater number of cases, however, we seem to have 
something historical, or, at any rate, something which may be contemplated as 
historical. The key to the fairy idea is that there once was a real race of people 
to whom all kinds of attributes, possible and impossible, have been given in the 
course of uncounted centuries of story-telling by races endowed with a lively 
imagination. 

When the mortal midwife has been fetched to attend on a fairy mother in a 
fairy palace, she is handed an ointment which she is to apply to the fairy baby^s 
eyes, at the same time that she is gravely warned not to touch her own eyes with 
it. Of course any one can foresee that when she is engaged in applying the 
ointment to the young fairy’s eyes one of her own eyes is certain to itch and have 
the benefit of the forbidden salve. When this happens the midwife has two very 
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different views of her surroundings : with the untouched eye she sees that She is 
in the finest and grandest place that she has ever beheld in her life, and there she 
can see the lady on whom she is attending reposing on a bed, while with the 
anointed eye she perceives how she is lying on a bundle of rushes and withered 
ferns in a large cave, with big stones all round her and a little fire in one 
corner, and she also discovers that the woman is a girl who has once been 
her servant. Like the midwife we have also to exercise a sort of double vision, 
if we are to understand the fairies and see through the stories about them. An 
instance will explain what I mean : Fairy women are pretty generally represented 
as fascinating to the last degree and gorgeously dressed: that is how they 
appear through the glamour in which they move and have their being. On the 
other hand, not only are some tribes of some fairies described as ugly, hut fairy 
children when left as changelings are pictured invariably as repulsive urchins of a 
sallow complexion and mostly deformed about the feet and legs : there we have 
the real fairy with the glamour taken oft* and a certain amount of depreciatory 
exaggeration put on. 

Now when one approaches the fairy question in this kind of way, one is forced, 
it strikes me, to conclude that the fairies, as a real people, consisted of a short, 
stumpy, swarthy race, which made its habitations underground or otherwise 
cunningly concealed. They were hunters, probably, and fishermen ; at any rate 
they were not tillers of the ground or eaters of bread. Most likely they had some 
of the domestic animals and lived mainly on milk and the produce of the chase, 
together with what they got by stealing. They seem to have practised the art 
of spinning, though they do not appear to have thought much of clothing. They 
had no tools or implements made of metal. They had probably a language 
of their own, which would imply a time when they understood no other and 
explain why, when they came to a town to do their marketing, they laid down 
the exact money without uttering a syllable to anybody by way of bargaining for 
their purchases. They counted by fives and only dealt in the simplest of numbers. 
They were inordinately fond of music and dancing. They had a marvellously 
quick sense of hearing, and they were consummate tliieves : but their thieving was 
not systematically resented, as their visits were held to bring luck and prosperity. 
More powerful races generally feared them as formidable magicians who knew the 
future and could cause or cure disease as they pleased. The fairies took pains to 
conceal their names no less than their abodes, and when the name happened to be 
discovered by strangers the bearer of it usually lost heart and considered himself 
beaten. Their family relations were of the lowest order : they not only reckoned 
no fathers, but it may he that, like certain Australian savages recently described 
by Spencer and Gillen, they had no notion of paternity at all. The stage of 
civilisation in which fatherhood is of little or no account has left evidence of itself 
in Celtic literature, as I shall show presently ; but the other and lower stage 
anterior to the idea of fatherhood at all comes into sight only in certain bits of 
folklore, both Welsh and Irish, to the efiTect that the fairies were all women and 
girls. Where could such an idea have originated ? Only, it seems to me, among 
a race once on a level with the native Australians to whom I have alluded, and 
of whom Frazer of * the Golden Bough * wrote as follows in last year’s * Fort- 
nightly Review:’ ‘Thus, in the opinion of these savages, every conception is 
what we are wont to call an immaculate conception, being brought about by the 
entrance into the mother of a spirit, apart from any contact with the other sex. 
Students of folklore have long been familiar with the notions of this sort occurring 
in the stories of the birth of miraculous personages, but this is the first case on 
record of a tribe who believe in immaculate conception as the sole cause of the 
birth of every human being who comes into the world. A people so ignorant of 
the most elementary of natural processes may well rank at the very bottom of the 
savage scale.’ Those are Dr. Frazer’s words, and for a people in that stage of 
ignorance to have imagined a race all women seems logical and natural enough — 
but for no other. The direct conclusion, however, to be drawn from this argu- 
ment is that some race — possibly more than one — which has contributed to the 
folklore about our fairies, has passed through the stage of ignorance just indicated ; 
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but as an indirect inference one would probably be right in supposing this race 
to have been no other than the very primitive one which has been exaggerated 
into fairies. At the same time it must be admitted that tliey could not have been 
singular always in this respect among the nations of antiquity, as is amply proved 
by the prevalence of legends about virgin mothers, to whom Frazer alludes, 
not to mention certain wild stories such as some of those recorded by the naturalist 
Pliny concerning certain kinds of animals. 

Some help to make out the real history of the Little People may he derived 
from the names given them, of which the most common in Welsh is that of 
y Tylwyth Teg or the Fair Family. But the word cor, ^ a dwarf,’ feminine corres, 
is also applied to them ; and in Breton we have the same word with such deriva- 
tives as korrihj * a fairy, a wee little wizard or sorcerer/ with a feminine horriga7i 
or korriyeZf analogously meaning a she-fairy or a diminutive witch. From cor we 
have in Welsh the name of a people called the Corannians figuring in a story in 
the fourteenth-century manuscript of the Bed Book of Ilergest. There one learns 
that the Corannians were such consummate magicians that they could hear every 
word that reached the wind, as it is put ; so they could not he harmed. The name 
Corannians of those fairies has suggested to AVelsh writers a similar explanation 
of the name of a real people of ancient Britain. I refer to the Coritaniy whom 
Ptolemy located, roughly speaking, between the river Trent and Norfolk, assigning 
to them the two tow'iis of Lindwriy Lincoln, and Rat(p, supposed to have been 
approximately where Leicester now stands. It looks as if all invaders from 
the Continent had avoided the coast from Norfolk up to tlie neighbourhood of the 
Humber, for the good reason, probably, that it aflbrded very few inviting landing- 
places. yo here presumably the ancient inhabitants may have survived in suffi- 
cient numbers to have been called by their neighbours of a diflerent race * the 
dwarfs’ or Coi'itaniy as late as Ptolemy’s time in the second century. This 
harmonises with the fact that the Ooritani are not mentioned as doing anything, 
all political initiative having long before probably passed out of their hands into 
those of a more powerful race. IIow far inland the Coritanian territory extended 
it is impossible to say, but it may have embraced the northern half of North- 
amptonsnire, where we have a place-name Pytehleyy from an earlier Pihtes Uay 
meaning *The Piet’s Meadow/ or else the meadow of a man called Piet. At all 
events, their country took in the fen district containing Croyland, where towards 
the end of the seventh century St. Giithlac set up his cell on the side of an 
ancient tumulus and was disturbed by demons that talked Welsh, Certain portions 
of the Coritanian country ofiered, as one may infer, special advantages as a home 
for retreating nationalities: witness as late as the eleventh century the resistance 
offered by Ilereward in the Isle of Ely to the Norman Conqueror and his mail- 
clad warriors. 

In reasoning backwards from the stories about the Little People to a race in 
some respects on a level with Australian savages, wo come probably in contact 
with one of the very earliest populations of these islands. It is needless to say 
that we have no data to ascertain how long that occupation may have been 
uncontested, if at all, or what progress was made in the course of it : perhaps 
archaeology will be able some day to help us to form a guess on that subject. But 
the question more immediately pressing for ans\ver is, with what race outside 
Wales may one compare or identify the ancient stock caricatured in Welsh fairy 
tales ? Now, in the lowlands of Scotland, together with the Orknej’s and Shet- 
lands, the place of our fairies is to some extent taken by the Piets, or, as they 
are there colloquially called, ' the Pechts.’ My information about the Pechts 
comes mostly from recent writings on the subject by Mr. David MacRitchie, of 
Edinburgh, from whom one learns, among other things, that certain underground — 
or partially underground — linbitations in Scotland are ascribed to the Pechts. 
Now one kind of these Pechts’ dwellings appear from the outside like hillocks 
covered with grass, so as presumably not to attract attention, an object which was 
further helped by making the entrance very low and as inconspicuous ns possible. 
But one of the most remarkable things about them is the fact that the cells or 
apartments into which they are divided are frequently so small that their inmates 
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must have been of very short stature, like our Welsh fairies. Thus, though there 
appears to be no reason for regarding the northern Piets themselves as an under- 
isized race, there must have been a people of that description in their country. 
Perhaps archa3ologi8ts may succeed in classifying the ancient habitations in the 
North accordingly : that is, to tell us what class of them were built by the Piets 
<tnd what by the Little People whom they may be supposed to have found in posses- 
sion of that part of oui island. 

In Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland the fairies derive their more usual 
appellations from a word sid or ntk (genitive mlc), which may perhaps be akin to 
the Latin sedos and have meant a seat, f>ottlement, or station ; hut whatever its 
exact meaning may have originally been, it came to be applied to the hillocks or 
mounds within which the Little People made their abodes. Thus Aes Hide as a 
name for the fairies may bo rendered by mound people or hill folk ; fer side, ^ a 
fairy man,^ by a mound man ; and ben side by a mound woman or banshee. They 
were also called simply side^ which would seem to be an adjective closely allied 
with the simpler word sid. 

Put to leave this question of their names, let me direct your attention for a 
moment to one of the most famous kings of the fairies of ancient Erin : he was 
called Mider of Bif L<Uth, said to be a bill to the west of Ardagh, in the present 
county of Longford. There he had his mound, to which he once carried the queen 
of Eochaid Airem, monarch of Ireland. It was some time before Eochaid could 
discover what had become of her, and he ordered Dal an, his druid, to find it out. 
So the druid, when he had been unsuccessful for a whole year, prepared four twigs 
of yew and wrote on them in Ogam. Then it was revealed to him through his 
keys of seership and through the Ognm writing, that the queen was in the s'ul of 
Brf L«5ith, having been taken thither by Mider. By this wo are probably to 
understand that the druid sent forth the Ogam twigs as letters of enquiry to other 
druids in different parts of the country ; but in any case he was at last successful, 
and his king hurried at the head of an army to Brf L(:^ith, where they began in 
earnest to demolish Mider’s mound. At this Mider was so frightened that he sent 
the queen forth to her husband, who then departed, leaving the fairies to digest 
their wrath ; for it is characteristic of them that they did not fight, but bided their 
time for revenge, which in this case did not come till long after Eochaid’s day. 
Now, with regard to the fairy king, one is not told, so far as I- can call to mind, 
that he was a dwarf, hut the dwarfs were not far off; for we read of an Irish 
satirist who is represented as notorious for his stinginess, and who, to emphasise the 
description of his inhospitable habits, is said to have taken from Mider three of his 
dwarfs and stationed them around his own house, in order that their truculent looks 
and rude words might repel any of the men of Erin who might come seeking hospita- 
lity or bringing any other inconvenient request. The word used for dwarf in this 
story is co/t, which is usually the Irish for a crane or heron, but here, and in some 
other instances, which I cannot now discu.s.s,it seems to have been identical with the 
Brythonic enr, * a dwarf. ^ It is remarkable, moreover, that the rule assigned to 
the three Irish vorrs is much the same as that of the dwarf of Edern son of 
Nudd, in the AVelsh story of Geraint and Enid and Ohrdtien de Troies’ Erec^ 
which characterises him as fd et dej^ufeire, ‘treacherous and of an evil kind.^ 

By way of summarising these notes on the Mound Folk I may say that I 
should regard them us isolated and wretched remnants of a widely spread race 
possessing no political significance whatsoever. But, with the inconsistency 
characteristic of everything connected with the fairies, one has on the other hand 
to admit, that this strange people seems to have exercised on the Celts — probably 
on other races as well — a sort of permanent spell of niysteriousness and awe 
stretching to the verge of adoration. In fact, Irish literature states that tlie pagan 
tribes of Erin before the advent of St. Patrick used to worship the side or the 
fairies. Lastly the Celt’s faculty of exaggeration, combined with his incapacity 
to comprehend the weird and uncanny population of the mounds and caves of his 
country, has enabled him, in one way or another, to bequeath to the great litera- 
tures of Western Europe a motley train of dwarfs and little people, a whole world 
of wizardry, and a vast wealth of utopianism. If you subtracted ftom English 
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literature, for example, all that has been contributed to its vast stores from this 
native source, you would find that you left a wide and unwelcome void. 

But the question must present itself sooner or later, with what race outside 
these islands we are to compare or identify our mound-dwellers. I am not pre- 
pared to answer, and I am disposed to ask our archaeologists what they think. In 
the meantime, however, 1 may say that there are several considerations which 
would impel me to think of the Lapps of the North of Europe. But even supposing 
an identity of origin could be made out as between our ancient mound-inhabiting 
race and the Lapps, which, I am told, is craniologically impossible, it would 
remain still doubtful whether we could expect any linguistic help from Lapland, 
The Lapps now speak a language belonging to the Ugro-Finnic family, but the 
Lapps are not of the same race as the Finns ; so it is possible that the Lapps have 
adopted a Finnish language and that they did so too late for their present language 
to help us with regard to any of our linguistic difficulties. One of these lies in 
our topography : take for instance only the names of our rivers and broolis — there 
is probably no county in the kingdom that would be too small to supply a dozen 
or two which would baffle the cleverest Aryan etymologist you could invite to 
explain them ; and why ? Because they belong in all probability to a non-Celtic, 
non-Aryan language of some race that had early possession of our islands. Never- 
theless it is very desirable that we should have full lists of such names, so as to 
see which of them recur and where. It is a subject deserving the attention of 
this Section of the British Association. 

We have now loitered long enough in the gloom of the Pecht’s house : let us 
leave the glamour of the fairies and see whether any other race has had a footing 
in these islands before the coming of the Celts. In August 1891 Professor Sayce 
and I spent some lino days to^rether in Kerry and other parts of the south-west of 
Ireland. He was then full of his visits to North Africa, and he repeatedly assured 
me that, if a number of Berbers from the mountains had been transferred to a village 
in Kerry and clad as Irishmen, he w’ould not have been able to tell them by their 
looks from native Irishmen such aa we saw in the course of our excursions. This 
seemed to me at the time all the more remarkable as his reference was to fairly 
tall, blue-eyed persons whose hair was rather brown than black. Evidence to the 
same efiect might now be cited in detail from Professor Iladdon and his friends’ 
researches among the population of the Arran Islands in Galway Bay. Such is 
one side of the question which I have in my mind : the other side consists of 
the fact that the Celtic lauguages of to-day have been subjected to some dis- 
turbing influence which has made their syntax unlike that of the other Aryan 
languages. I have long been of opinion that the racial interpretation of that fact 
must be, that the Celts of our islands have assimilated anotlior race using a 
language of its own in which the syntactical peculiaiities of Neo-Celtic had their 
origin : in fact that some such race clothed its idioms in the vocabulary which 
it acquired from the Celts. The problem then was to correlate those two facts. 
I am happy to say this has now been undertaken from tlie language i)oint of view 
by Professor J. Morris Jones, of the University College of iNorth Wales. The 
results have been made public in a book on The Wehh l\ople recently published 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The paper is eniitled * Pre-Celtic Syntax in Insular Celtic,’ 
and the languages which have therein been compared with Celtic are old Egyptian 
and certain dialects of Berber. It is all so recent that w’e have as yet had no 
criticism, but the reasoning is so sound and the arguments are of so cumulative a 
nature, that I see no reason to anticipate that the professor's conclusions are in any 
danger of being overthrown. 

At the close of his linguistic argument. Professor Morris Jones quotes a French 
authority to the effect, that, when a Berber king dies or is deposed, which seems to 
happen often enough, it is not his son that is called to succeed him, but the 
son of his sister, as appears to have been usual among certain ancient peoples of 
this country ; but of this more anon. In tlie next place my attention has been 
called by Professor Sayce to the fact that ancient Egyptian monuments represent 
the LiWans of North Africa with their bodies tattooed, and that even now some 
of the Touaregs and Kabyles do the same. These indications help one to group 
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tlio ancient peoples of the British Islea to whose influence we are to asciibe the 
non- A r^ an features of Neo-Cellic. In the fiist place one cannot avoid fixing on the 
Piets, who were so called because of their habit of tattooing themselves. For as 
to that fact there seems to be no room for doubt, and Mr. Nicholson justly lays 
stress on the testimony of the Greek liistoriaii Ilerodian, who lived in the time of 
Severus, and wrote about the hitter’s expedition against the natives of North 
Britain a long time before tho term IHcti appears in literature. For Herodian, 
after saying that they went naked, writes about them to the following 
efl'ect : * They puucture their bodies with coloured designs and the figures of ani- 
mals of all kinds, and it is for this reason that they do not wear clothes, lest one 
should not behold tlie designs on their bodies.’ This is borne out by the names by 
which the Piets have been known to the Celts. That of Piet is itself in point, 
and 1 shall have something to say of it presently ; but one of tho other names was 
in Irish Cmithniy and in Welsh we have its etymological equivalent in Prydyn or 
Prydain, These vocables are derived respectively Irom Irish ci'uth and Welsh 
both meaning shape, form, or figure, and it is an old surmise that the Piets 
were called by those names in allusion to the animal forms pricked on their bodies, 
as described by Ilerodian and others. The earlier attested of these two names 
may be said to be Prydyn or Prydain, which the Welsh used to give in the Middle 
Ages to the Piets and the Pictland of the North, while the term Ynijf^ Prydain was 
letained for Great Britain as a whole, the literal meaning being tho Island of the 
Piets: that is the only name which we have in Welsh to this day for this island 
in which we live — YnyR Prydain^ * The Piets’ Island.’ Now one detects this word 
Prydain in effect in the Greek Ilpfraw/cal N^oot given collectively to all the British 
Isles by ancient authors It may be rendered the Pictish Islands, but a confusion 
seems to have set in pretty early with the name of the Brittaniii or Brittones of 
South Britain: that is to say, ‘ Pictish,’ became or British; 

and this is, historically speaking, the only known justification we have for includ- 
ing Ireland in the comprehensive term * The British Isles,’ to which Irishmen are 
sometimes found jocularly to object. 

In tho next place may be mentioned tbo Tuatha Be Danann of Irish legend, 
who cannot always be distinguished from tlie Picts, as pointed out by Mr. 
MacBitchie. The tradition about them is, that, when they were overcome- in war 
by MU and his M ilesians, they ga\ e up their life above ground and retired into 
the hills like the fairies, a story of little more value than that of the extermination 
of the Pjcta of Scotland. In both countries doubtless the more ancient race 
survived to amalgamate with its conquerors There was probably some amount 
of amalgamation between tho Tuatha I)o Danann or the Picts and the Little 
Moundsmen ; but it is necessary not to confound them. The Tuatha shared 
with the Little People a great reputation for magic ; but they differed from 
them in not being dwarfs or of a swarthy complexion : they are usually represented 
as fair. In the case of Mider, the fairy king, who comes in some respects near the 
description of the heroes of the Tuatha Do Danann, it is to be noticed that he was 
a wizard, not a warrior. 

Guided by the kinship of the name of the Tuatha 1)6 Danann on the Irish side 
of the sea and that of the Sons of Don on this side, 1 may mention that the 
Mabinogion place the Sons of Don on the seaboard of North Wales, in what is 
now Carnarvonshire : more precisely their country was the region extending from 
the mountains to the sea, especially opposite Anglesey. In that district we have 
at least three great prehistoric sites all on the coast. First comes tho great 
stronghold on the top of Penmaen Mawr ; then we have the huge mound of Dinas 
DLnlle, eaten into at present by the sea south-west of the western mouth of the 
Menai Straits ; and lastly there is the extensive fortification of Tre’r Ceiri, over- 
looking Diiille from the heights of the Eiil. By its position Tre’r Ceiri belonged 
to the Sons of Don, and by its name it seems to me to belong to the Picts, which 
comes, I believe, to the same thing. Now the name Tre’r Ceiri means the town 
of the Keiri, and the Welsh word ceiri is used in the district in the sense of 
persons who are boastful and ostentatious, especially in the matter of personal 
appearance and fine clothing. It is sometimes also confounded with cewrif 
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* giRUts/ but in the name of Tre’r Ceiri it doubtless wafts clown to us an echo of 
the personal conceit of the ancient Piets with their skins tattooed with decorative 
pictures ; and Welsh literature supplies a parallel to the name Ynt/s Pn/dam in 
one which is found written Y^it/s y Ceuri, both of 'which may be rendered equally 
the Island of the Piets, i)ut more literally perhaps some such rendering as ‘ the 
Island of the Fine Men’ would more nearly hit the mark. Lastly, with the Sons 
of Don must probably he classed the other peoples of the Mabinogion, such as the 
families of Llyr, and of Pwyll and Ilhiannon. 

All these peoples of Britain and Ireland were warlike, and such, so far 
as one can see, that the Celts, who arrived later, might with them form one mixed 
people with a mixed language, such as Professor Morris Jones has been helping 
to account for. 

Let uh now see for a moment how what we read of the state of society implied 
in the stories of the Mabinogion will fit into the hypothesis which 1 have roughly 
sketched. In the first place 1 ought to explain that the four stories of the 
Mabinogion weie probably put together originally in the Goidelicof Wales, before 
they assumed a Brythonic dress. Further, in the form in which we know them, 
they have passed through the lianda of a scribe or editor living in Norman 
times, who does not always appear to have understood the text on which he 
was operating. To make out, therefore, what the original Mabinogion meant, 
one has every now and then to read, so to say, between the lines. Let us take 
for example the Mahinogi called alter Branwen, daughter of IJyr. She was 
sister to Bian, king of Prydain, and to Mauawyddan,his brother : she was given to 
wife to an Irish king named Matholwch, by whom she had a son called Gwern. 
In Ireland, however, she was, after a time disgraced, and served in somewhat 
the same way as the heroine of tlie Giidrun Lay ; but in the course of the time 
which she spent in a menial position, doing the baking for the Court and having a 
box on the ear administered to her daily by the cook, she succeeded m rearing a 
starling, which one day carried a letter from h(*r to her brother Bran at Harlech. 
When the latter realised his sister’s position of disgrace, he headed an expedition 
to Ireland, whereupon Matholwch tiled to appease him by making a concession, 
which was, that he should deliver his kingdom to the boy Gwern. Now the 
question is, wherein did the concession consist ? The redactor of the ^Mahinogi 
could, seemingly, not have answered, and he has not made it the easier for any one 
else to answer. In the first place, instead of calling Gwein son of Matholwch, ho 
should have called him Gwern son of Branwen, after his mother, for the key to 
the sense is, that, in a society which reckoned birth alone, Gwern was not recog- 
nised as any relation to Matholwch at all, whereas, being Bran’s .sister’s son, he 
was Bran’s rightful heir. No such idea, liowever, was present to the mind of a 
twelfth-century scribe, nor could it be expected. 

Let us now turn to Irish literature, to wit, to one of the many stories 
associated with the hero Ouchulainii. Tie belonged to Ulster, and whatever other 
race may have been in that part of Ireland, tlieie wxoe Pict^ there : as a matter of 
fact Pictish communities survived there in liistoilcal times. Now ( ’uchulaiim 
was not wholly of the same race as the UKoniaus around him, for he and his 
father are sharply marked off from all the other Ultonians as being free from the 
periodical illness connected with what has been called the convade, to which the 
other adult braves of Ulster succumbed for a time every year. Then I may 
mention that Cucliulainn’s baby name was ^etanta Be<jy or the Little iSetantian, 
which points to the country whence Cilchulainn’s father had probably come, 
namely the district where* Ptolemy mentions a harbour of the ISetantii, somewhere 
near the mouth of the llibble, in what is now Lancashire. At the time alluded to 
in the story I have in view, Cilcliulaiim w^as young and single, but he was even 
then n great warrior, and the ladies of Ulster readily fell in love with him ; so 
one day the nobles of that country met to consider what was to be done, and they 
agreed that Ciicbulainn would cause them less anxiety if they could iind him a 
woman who should be his fitting and special consort. At the same time also that 
they feared he might die young, they were desirous that he should leave an heir, ‘ for,* 
as it is put in the story, * they knew that it was from him&elf liis rebirth would be/ 
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The Ulster men had a belief, you see, in tlie return of the heroes of previous 
generations to be born again ; but we have here also two social systems face to face. 
According to the one to which Citchulainn as a Celt belonged, it was requisite 
that he should be the father of recognised ofiVpring, for it was only in the person 
of one of them or of their descendants that he was to be expected back. The 
story reads as if the distinction was exceptional, and as if the prevailing state of 
things was wi\es more or loss in common, with descent reckoned according to birth 
alone. Such is my impression of the picture of the society forming the background 
to the state of things implied hy the conversation attributed to the noblemen of 
Ulster, Here again one experiences dilHculties arising from the fact, that the 
stories have been built up in the form in which we know them by men who 
worked from the Christian point of view; and it is only by s(*rutinisiiig, as it were, 
the chinks and cracks that you can faintly realise what the original structure 
was like. 

Among other aids to that end one must reckon the instances of men being 
designated with the help of the mother’s name, not the father’s ; witness that of 
the king of Ulster in Cuclnilainn’s time, namely Conchobar mac Nessa, that is to 
say, Conor, son of a mother named Nesaa ; similarly in Wales with Gwydion eon 
of DOn. Further we have the help of a considerable number of ancient inscrip- 
tions, roughly guessed to date from the fifth or the sixth century of our era, and 
commemorating persons traced back to a family group of the kind, perhaps, 
which Caesar mentions in the fourteenth cliapter of his fifth hook. Within these 
groups the wives were, according to him, in common (infer se commtinea). Take 
for instance an inscription from the barony of Corcaguiny in Kerry, which com- 
memorates a man described as * INIac Free, son of Miico Doriinias,^ where Muco 
Dovcinias means the clan or family group of JDoevinis or Dvhin (genitive Duibne)^ 
the ancestress after whom Corcaguiny is called Corco^Duibne in Medieval Irish. 
We have the same formula in the rest of Ireland, including Ulster, where as yet very 
few Ogams have been found at all. It occurs in South SVales and in Devonshire, 
and also on the Ogam stone found at Silchester in Hampshire. The same kind 
of family group is evidenced also by an inscription at Si. Niiiian’s, in Galloway ; and, 
to go further tack — perhaps a good deal further back — we come to the bronze 
discovered not long ago at Colchester, and dating from the time of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, who reigned from 222 to 235. This is a votive tablet to a 
god Mars Medocius, by a Caledonian Piet, who gives his name as Losoio Veda, 
and describes himself further as Nepos V(pogeni Caledo, He alludes to no father, 
and Nepos Vepogeni is probably to be rendered Vepogen’s sister’s son. At any 
rate, the Irish word corresponding etymologically to the Latin iiejios has that 
sense in Irish ; and, so far as I know, it has never been found meaning a nephew in 
the sense of brother’s son. That may serve as an instance how the ideas of 
another race penetrated the fabric of Goidelic society ; for here we must suppose 
a time to have come when there was no longer any occasion for a word meaning a 
brother’s son, which, of course, there never was in the non-Celtic society which 
ranked men and women according to their birth alone. 

Now this Caledonian Piet was not exceptional among his kinsmen, for they suc- 
ceeded in observing a good deal of silence concerning their fathers down, one may 
say, to the 12th century. It is historical that the liing of the northern Piets was 
not wont to be the son of the previous king. In short, when the Celtic elements 
there proved strong enough to ensure that the son of a previous king should 
succeed, a split usually took place, the purer Piets being led by the rule of succession 
by birth to set up a king of their own. The fact is not so well known that the 
same succession prevailed also some time or other at Tara in Ireland ; it is proved 
by a singular piece of indirect evidence, the existence of a tragic story to explain why 
* no son should ever take the lordship of Tara after his father, unless some one 
came between them.’ The last clause is due, I should say, to somebody who 
could not understand such a prohibition based on the ancient rule that a man’s 
heir was his sister’s son. This would be, according to Irish legend, in the lifetime 
of Conor mac Nessa. 

It is curious to notice hew the stories about the Pictish mdnogc seem to have 
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puzzled ancient authors. I will cite only one instance, to wit, from Golding’s 16th 
century translation of what then passed as the production of Solinus, and what 
may pass now, even according to Mommsen, as quite old enough for my present 
purpose. It runs thus: * Next come the lies called JlehiidoAy five in number, the 
inhabiters whereof know not what come meaneth, but line onely by fishe and 
^ milke. They are all vnder the gouernmeiit of one King. For as manie of them 
as bee, they are seuered but with a narrowe groope one from another. The King 
hath nothing of hys own, but taketh of euery mans. He is bounde to equitie by 
certaine lawes : and least he may start from right through couetousnesae, he 
learneth Justice by pouertie, ns who may have nothing proper or peculiar to 
himselfe, but is fcmd at the charges of the Realme. Heo is not suffered to 
haue anie woman to himselfe, but whomsoeuer he hath minde vnto, he borroweth 
her for a tyme, and so others by turnes. Wherby it commeth to passe that he 
liath neither desire nor hope of issue.’ 

The man who wrote in that way presumably failed to .see that the king was 
not subject to any special hardship as compared with the other men in his kingdom, 
where none of ihein had any offspring that he could individually call his own. 
This, be it noticed, refers to the Hebrides, not, as sometim(‘S happens with such 
references, to the more distant island of Thule, where there was also a king, as any 
reader of Faust will tell us. 

We now come to the Cells, and begin with Pliny’s version of Ooesar's words 
about the division of Gaul into three parts, as follows: (rallin omnis ComatAi uno 
nomine a'p'poUat a in tyia populormn genera dimliiuv^ (mmibua^ maxime distinct a, 
A IScalde ad iSer/aanam Betgica, ab eo ad Garunnam Crltica eadcntque Luffdnne7mSf 
inde ad Pyrenrei montis exenrsum ^iqiiitanicaf Aremorica antea dicta. We may 
for the present dismiss the third or Aquitanic Gaul from our minds; but Belgic 
and Celtican Gaul may be taken as representing the two sets of Celts of our own 
islands. The Belgic Gauls began last to come to this country, and their advent 
seems to fall between the visits of Pytheas and .lulius Ciesar: that is, roughly 
speaking, between the middle of the fourth century and that of the first 
century b.c. In this country they came to bo known collectively as Brittanni or 
Brittones, the linguistic ancestors of the peoples who have spoken Brythonic or the 
Lingua Prittannicai such as the Welsh, the Cornish, and the Strathclvde Britons. 
As to the other Oita, it is much harder to say when or w'hence exactly they 
came — I mean the linguistic ancestors of the Gaels of Ireland, Man, and Scotland, 
that is to say, the peoples wdiose language has been Goidelic. Some scholars are 
of opinion that there were no Goidelic-speaking peoples in Britain till some such 
came here from Ireland on sundry occasions, beginning with the second century, in 
the time of the Roman occupation ; but how the Goidels would be supposed by 
them to have reached Ireland I do not exactly know. My own notion is that the 
bulk of them reached that country by w’ay of Britain, and that they arrived in 
Britain, like the Belgic Gauls later, from tile nearest parts of the Continent; for 
this would be previous to the appearance of the Belgic Gauls on the western sea- 
board of Europe : that is to say, at a time when Ccltica extended not merely to the 
Seine, but to the Scheldt or to the Rhine, if not even further. Then as to the time 
of the coming of the ancestors of the (Toidels, it has been supposed coincident with 
a period of great movements among the Celts of the Continent, in particular the 
movements which resulted, among other things, in some of them reaching the 
shores of the Alediterranean and penetrating to tlie heart of the Tbcric peninsula. 
Perhaps one would not be far w'rong in fixing on the seventh and the sixth 
centuries b.c. as covering the time of the coming of the earlier Celts to our 
shores. 

In Britain I should suppose these earlier hordes of Celts to have conquered 
most of the southern half of the island ; and the Brythonic Celts, when they 
arrived, may have overrun much the same area, pushing the Goidelic Celts more and 
more towards the west. Under that pressure it is natural to suppose that some 
of the latter made their way to Ireland, but it is quite possible that their 
emigration thither had begun before. Some time or other previous to the Roman 
occupation the Brythonic people of the Ordovices seem to have penetrated to the 
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sea betweeji the rivers I)ovey and Mawddach, displacing probably some Goidels 
who may have gone to the opposite coasts of Ireland ; but in Irish story more 
traces appear of invasions on the part of the Dumnonii, who possessed the coast 
between Galloway and Argyle. These were so situated as to be able to assail 
Ireland both in front and from behind, and this is countenanced to some extent by 
Irish topography, not to mention the long legends extant as to great wars in the 
west of Ireland between the Tuatlia Dd Danann and invaders including the Fir 
Pomnann. 1 suspect also that it was the country of these northern Dumnonians 
which was originally meant by Lochliiin, a name interpreted later to mean 
Norway. 

Such are some of the faint traces of the Goidelic invasions of Ireland from 
Jlritain, but it is possible — perhaps probable — that Ireland received settlers on its 
southern coast from the north-west of Gaul at a comparatively late period, at the 
time, let us say, when Otcoar was engaged in crushing the Veneti and the 
Aremoric League. This has been suggested to me hy the name of the Usdiae, 
which probably survives in the first syllable of Ossory, denoting a tract of 
country now, roughly speaking, covered by the county of Kilkenny, but which 
may have been considerably larger before the Deisi took possession of the baronies 
of the two Decies and other districts now constituting the county of Waterford, 
not to mention possible encroachments on the part of Munster on a boundary 
which seems to have been sometimes contested. Now the Continental name which 
invites comparison with that of the Usdioe is that of the Ostioei, who in the time 
of Pytheas appear to have occupied the north-western end of what afterwards 
came to be called Brittany ; they were also callt‘d Ostiones, and more commonly 
Ohismi. 1 see no reason to suppose that the ships of the Aremoric League could 
not make the voyage from Brittany to the principal landing-places on the south of 
Ir<‘land from the Harbour of Cork to tnat of Waterford, and I gather from 
Ptolemy's Geography that Ireland was relatively better known on the Continent 
than Britain, although the latter had in a manner been long connected with the 
Roman world. This I should explain somewhat as follows ; — Csesar, who knew 
very little about the west of Britain and less about Ireland, says that in 
his time the great druidic centre of Gaul was in the country of the Carnutes, 
somewhere, let us say, near the site of the present town of Chartres, that 
druidism had been introduced from Britain to Gaul, and that those who wished 
to understand it had to go to Britain to study. The authors of antiquity tell us 
otherwise nothing about druids in Britain except that Tacitus speaks of such in 
the Annals, in his well-known passage as to Suetonius Paulinus landing with his 
troops in Anglesey and the scene of slaughter which ensued. Indeed, one may 
go lurther and say that there is no proof that any Belgic or Brythonic people 
ever had druids : they belonged to the Celtican Gauls and the Goidelicising Celts 
of Britain and Ireland, who had probably accepted the institution from the 
Pictish race. At any rate it is significant that the Life of St. Columba intro- 
duces the reader to a genuine druid at the court of the Pictish king, near Inver- 
ness, where, as well as on Loch Ness, the saint had to contend with him. In any 
case, it is highly probable that druidism was no less a living institution in Ireland 
than in the Goidelic and Pictish parts of Britain. Presumably it was more so, 
and it may be conjectured that Gaulish students of druidism visited Ireland 
no less than Britain ; also, vice veri^aj that Irish druids paid visits to the 
Celtican part of Gaul where druidism llourished on tho Continent, and in 
a word that there was regular intercourse between Gaul and the south of 
Ireland. If the druids of Ireland, who, among otlier roles, played that of 
schoolmasters and teachers in that country, travelled to Coltica, they must 
have spread on the Continent some information about their native country, 
while generations of them cannot have returned to Ireland, with their druidic 
pupils, without bringing with them some of the arts of civilised life as understood 
in Gaul : among these one must rank very decidedly the art of writing, which the 
druids practised. Now you know the usual account given of the ordinary Latin 
for Ireland, namely Hibernia — to wit, that it was suggested by such native names 
as that of one of the greatest tribes of that country, namely the *lovfpvoi 
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or Ivernif and that it had its v ousted when Latin hegfan about the 4th 
century to write b for v, and that an A was then prefixed to make the 
word Hibernia properly connote the wintry climate which our sister island had 
always been supposed to enjoy. But now comes the question, where did Pom- 
poniiis Mela, who flourished about the middle of the first century, get his 
luDornaj which Juvenal also used? Doubtless from a druid like Dalan, or 
some other educated native of Ireland; for what the editors print ns luveniay 
Ivuernuy or Jiivernay would appear in ancient manuscripts as J\ \erma or 
ituiernaj in which the first two syllables are spelt correctly witli v o according to 
a system of spelling well known in Ogmic writing centuries later. But a parti- 
cular system of spelling seems t3 me to imply writing, and thus one is encouraged 
to think that the Ogam alphabet may have been invented no later than the tiist 
century, in the intercourse I have conjectured to havo been going on between 
the north-west of Gaul and the south of Ireland, where the majority of Ogam 
inscriptions are now found. But what has archaeology to say on the question 
of such intercourse ? 

After this digression I comt' ])ack to the two main streams of fkdtic immigra- 
tion, from the same parts of the Continent in two different periods of time. The 
later of these introduced the Lingua Brittanmcay w^hich was practically a dialect 
of old Gaulish ; but the aflinities of the other Celtic language of these islands, 
the Goidelic, are not so easy to determine. 1 have long thought that T can 
identify traces of it on the Continent, and that its principal home was in the 
region which Pliny called Oeltica, between the Garonne and the Seine. I ven- 
tured accordingly to call it CeUieaUy as the simpler word Celtic had already been 
wedded to a wider signidcation. Since I did so the existence of that language has 
been placed beyond doubt by the discovery of fragments of a calendar engraved 
on bronze tablets. This find was made about the end of 1897 at a place called 
Coligny, in the department of the Ain, and the pieces are now in the museum at 
Tiyons. It is difficult to say for certain whether Coligny is within the territory 
once occupied by the Sequani, or else by the Ambarri, a people subject to the 
^dui, who were the rivals of the Sequam and Arverui. The name of the Sequani 
would seem to have belonged to the Celtican language, and 31r. Nicholson, in his 
interpretation of the calendar, has ventured in this instance to call it Sequanian. 
But two inscriptions in what appears to ho the same language have como to light 
also at a place called Rom, in the Deux Sevres and on the Roman road from 
Poitiers to Saintes. This Celtican language is to be carefully distinguished 
from Gaulish, but it is not exactly what I expected it to be : it is better. For 
several of the phonetic changes characteristic of Goidelic had not taken place in 
(Jeltican. Among other things it preserves intact the Aryan consonant py which 
has since mostly disappeared in Goidelic, as it had even then in Gaulish. This 
greater conservatism of Celtican enables one to refer to it the national appellation 
of the people of the region in question, namely that of the Fictoiies, from 
which it is impossible to sever the name of the Piets of Britain and Ireland, 
who are found also called Piet ones and Pictanei. Here I may mention that 
Mr. Nicholson calls attention to instances of tattooing on some of the faces 
on ancient coins belonging to Poitou and other parts of western France. 
In the light of the names here in question one sees that jnrto'^ was a Celtican 
word of the same etymology, and approximately, doubtless, of tlio same meaning, as 
the Latin word pictusy tliat the Celticans had applied it at an early date to the 
Piets on account of their habit of tattooing themselves, and that the Piets had 
accepted it (with its derivative Pictojies) so generally that by the time when the 
Norsemen arrived in the North of {Scotland, it was the name which the natives 
gave them as that by which they called themselves. That is practically proved 
by the Norsemen calling Caithness and Sutherland Petta-land or the Land of the 
Piets, and the sea washing its northern shore Pettalands jiortby which survives 
modified into Pentland Firth. 

Another Celtican word of great interest here has by a mere chance come down 
in a High German manuscript written before the year 814 : it is Chortonicuniy 
and it occurs among a number of geographical names, several of which refer to Gaul, 
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80 that Ohortonicura may very well have meant the country of the Pictones. At 
all events, the great German philologist Pott at once saw that it was to be ex- 
plained by reference to the word Cruithne, * a Pict,^ with which it decidedly goes 
as distinguished from its Brythonic equivalent Prjfdyn (or the older Priten) 
with an initial The Celtican form originally meant was some such vocable as 
Qurtonico-n, with the qu which w’as usual in Oeltican and early Goidelic, where it 
formed, in fact, one of the most conspicuous distinctions between those languages 
and Bry thonic or Gaulish, in which qu had been changed into p. 

My remarks have again run into tiresome details, but it is only by attending to 
such small points that one can hope to force language to yield us any information 
in the matter of ethnology. It may perhaps help in some measure if I sum up 
what I have been trying to say, thus : 

The tirst race we have found in possession of the British Isles consisted of a 
small swarthy population of mound-dwellers, of an unwarlike disposition, much 
given to magic and wizardry, and living underground: its attributes have been 
exaggerated or otherwise distorted in the evolution of the Little People of our 
fairv tale^. 

The next race con^^isied of a blue-eyed people, taller and blonder, who tattooed 
thpinsehes and fought battles. These tattooed or Pictish people made the Mound 
b^olk their slaves, and in th(‘ long run their language may be supposed to have 
been modified by habits of speech introduced by those slaves of theirs from 
their own idiom. The affinities of these Piets may be called Libyan, aii'd possibly 
Iberian. 

Next came the Celts in two great waves of immigration, the tlrst of which may 
have arrived as early as the 7th century before our era, and consisted of tfie 
real ancestors of some of our Goidels of the Milesian stock, and the linguistic 
ancestors of all the peoples who liave spoken Goidelic, That language may be 
defined as Celtican so modified by the idioms of the population, which the earlier 
Celts found in possession, that its syntax is no longer Ar^an. 

Then, about the third century n c., came from Belgica the linguistic ancestors 
of the peoples who have spoken Brythonic j but most of our modern Brythons 
are to be regarded as descended from Goidels who adopted Brythonic speech, and 
in so doing brought into tliat language their Goidelic idioms, with the result 
that tho syntax of insular Brythonic is no less non-Aryan than that of Goidelic, 
as may be readily seen by comparing tho thoroughly Aryan structure of the few 
sentences of old Gaulish extant. 

Those are the races which have been inferred in the course of these remarks, 
in which I have proceeded on the principle that each successive band of conquerors 
has its race, language, and institutions eventually more or less modified by contact 
with the race, language, and institutions of those whom it has conquered. That 
looks simple enough wlicn stated so, but the result w'hich we get proves com- 
plicate. At all events I have endeavoured to substitute for the rabble of divinities 
and demons, of fairies and phantoms that disport themselves at large in Celtic 
legend, a possible succession of peoples, to each of which should be ascribed its 
own proper attributes. But that will only be possible if w-e can enlist the kindly 
aid of the Muse of Archmology. 


The following Papers and Reports were read : — 

1. Some Implements of the Natives of Tasmania, By J. Paxton Moir. 

The author gives an account of diggings H native camping grounds in 
Tasmania, and of the rude underground stone implements found there, comprising 
hand-axes, skinning knives, kz., and especially certain tools of finer make, concave 
ecrapers, and groovers. 
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2. The Stone Age in Tasmania as related to the History of Civilisation. 

By E. B. Tylor, F.R.S. 

This paper, with special reference to the previous one, discussed the Palaeolithic, 
or unground Stone Age in Tasmania, which lasted till superseded by the English 
colonisation early in this century, passing directly into tne Iron Age without the 
intervention of a Neolithic, or ground Stone Age. 


3. Report on Islental and Physical Deviations of Children in Schools. 
See Reports, p. 461, 


4. Report on the Silchester Excavation . — See Reports, p. 466. 


5. Writing in Prehistoric Greece. By AiiTHUU J. Evans, J/.A., F.S.A 

(1) Clay Documents with Ilieroylyphic or Convent mialised Pictoyraphic 
Script from the Palace of Knossos. 

The discovery originally announced by the author in 1801, in this Section,* of 
the existence in prehistoric Crete of a system of conventionalised pictographic or 
hieroglyphic writing had received an extraordinary corroboration and supplement 
from nis recent excavations in the Mycenaean Palace of Knossos. The first indica- 
tions had been supplied by groups of si^ns engraved on early seal-stones, and by its 
nature the evidence was limited. But m the great prehistoric building now par- 
tially explored at Knossos, the latest elements of which can hardly be brought 
down later than the thirteenth century b.c., there came to light a series of 
deposits of clay archives inscribed both with hieroglyphic and a new system of 
linear writing. 

Those of the hieroglyphic class, though apparently contemporary with the 
other, were less numerous and were found in a separate magazine. They were in 
the form of square and three-sided bars, perforated at the end, clay * labels * also 
perforated, in shape like bivalve shells, and sealings of clay which also presented 
impressions of signets with characters of the same conventionalised pictographic 
class. The graffito characters of the clay bars, &c., gave more linearised versions 
of the fuller representations of the engraved seals, and thus illustrated a step in the 
formation of letters. The tablets showed various new forms of hieroglyphs not as 
yet found on the signets, raising the Cretan series to over a hundred. The picto- 
^aphic signs might he said to form an illustrated history of Cretan culture in 
Mycenaean times. Among new characters might be mentioned an eight-stringed 
lyre, carpenter’s tools such as a kind of plane and perhaps a level, dogs’ heads, 
bees, a glove-like object perhaps not unconnected with bee-keeping, and appa- 
rently olive sprays. The obviously * ideographic * or ' determinative ’ character of 
some of the hieroglyphs gives a clue to the meaning of many of the tablets. Ships,^ 
ploughs and ox- heads, vessels tilled with grain, and the Egyptian palace sign 
speak for themselves. A boustrophedon arrangement of the characters is often 
traceable. Many of these clay records are accounts, as is shown by the presence 
of various numeral signs, the ciphers never exceeding eight in a group. But the 
form of numeration still presents points of obscurity. 

The hieroglyphic script itself shows a certain parallelism with the * Hittite * 
inscriptions of Anatolia and Northern Syria. Its beginnings can, however, be 
traced very far back on Cretan soil, and it unquestionably represents the writing 
of the indigenous Cretan stock, the Eteocretans of the ‘ Odyssey.* 

* Report Brit. Assoc. (Oitford), 18514, p. 776. 
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(2) Clay Doeuuunta iiucnbed with Linear Script from the Palace of Itnoieoi, 

The great bulk of the clay records discovered in the Palace of Knossos exhibited 
a linear style of writing fundamental^ different from that of the hieroglyphic class, 
and far ahead of it in development. The tablets are for the most part elongated slips 
of hand-moulded clay, from two to about seven inches in length, and from half an 
inch to three inches broad ; others, however, are of a squarer form. They present 
some distant analogy to tlie Babylonian tablets, and the inscription is divided by 
horizontal lines. The letters themselves, however, are of a free, upright European 
character. Some seventy characters seem to have been in common use, and of them 
about ten show resemblances to the later Greek and the same number to the 
Cypriote syllabary. About the same number of forms are also common to the 
hieroglyphic Cretan series. The letters seem to have been for the most part 
syllabic ; lines of division ^pear between the words, and the writing runs consist- 
ently from left to right. The pictorial origin of these letters may be traced in 
some cases. Thus, we have the human head and neck, the hand, the crossed arms, 
a bird flying, three or four barred gates, a fence, a high-backed throne, a tree, 
and a leaf. A certain number are unquestionably ideographic or determinative. 
Others represent measures and quantities, and are always associated with numerals. 
A good many of these documents evidently refer to Palace accounts, and a clue 
to the general purport of the tablet is often supplied by the introduction of a 
pictorial figure. We thus find chariots and hordes, human figures, perhaps slaves, 
axes, ingots, vases of precious metals, others of clay for various liquids, houses or 
barns, swine, ears of corn, various kinds of trees and a crocus-like flower, perhaps 
used for a dye or perfume. 

A decimal system of numeration was employed, somewhat resembling the 
Egyptian. The value theoretically arrived at by the author for the numerals was 
proved by an addition sum presented by one tablet, the total of which worked out 
correctly. 

The ingots depicted on the tablets resembled a Mycenaean copper ingot from 
Cyprus and others from Sardinia. They were followed by a balance (the Greek 
toUanton) and numerals apparently indicating their value in Mycenman gold talents. 
It has thus been possible to make an approximate calculation of their weight. 
Objects in precious metals represented were identical with some typical tributary 
ofierings of the Keft chieftains on the Theban monuments of Thothmes III.’s time, 
and tended to show that some of these clay documents went back to the first half of 
the fifteenth century n.c. 

Other tablets, without ciphers or pictorial figures, perhaps refer to contracts or 
correspondence, such as the contemporary records of Syria and Babylonia. The 
tablets had been originally contained in coffers of wood, clay, and gypsum, and 
these in turn secured by clay seals bearing impressions of Mycenaean engraved gems 
of the finest style. These impressions had in many cases been countermarked 
with a graffito sign by the controlling official while the clay was still wet, and the 
back of the clay seal was at the same time endorsed and countersigned with short 
inscriptions in the same script as that of the tablets. Such legdl precautions were 
quite worthy of the ‘ Palace of Minos.* 

These discoveries not only carry back the existence of written documents on 
Greek soil some seven centuries before the first known monuments of Greek writing, 
and five before the earliest Phoenician, but they afford a wholly new standpoint 
for investigating the origin of the alphabet. 

The letter-forms borrowed by the Greeks from the Phoenicians seem to have 
been influenced by these pre-existing ^Egean scripts. The common elements existing 
in the Phoenician alphabet itself are very noteworthy . Out of twenty-two original 
letters, some twelve present obvious points of comparison with characters belonging 
to one or other of the two Cretan scripts, and to these at least four may be 
added as showing possible affinities. In view of such parallelism, which extends 
to the meaning as well as the form of the signs, De Rough’s theory of the 
derivation of the Phcenician letters from remote hieratic Egyptian prototypes must 
be definitely abandoned. The Phoenician, and with it the Greek, alphabet must 
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regarded as a selection from a syllabary belonging to the same generic group as 
the Cretan. Such a phenomenon on the Syrian coast ia perhaps explained by the 
settlement there in Mycenaean times of an yEgean island race, the Philistines, 
whose name survives in that of Palestine. Though later Semitised, their biblical 
names of Kaphtorim and Kerethim, or Cretans, sufticiently record their .^gean 
origin. 


6. On the System of Writing in Ancient Egypt. By P. Ll. Grifpitii. 

Egyptology has now reached a position among the sciences from which it may 
contribute trustworthy information for the benetit of kindred researches. Egyptian 
writing consists of Ideographic and Phonetic Elements, the signs serving as 
— 1, Word-signs ; 2, Phonograms ; 3, Determinatives. The highest development 
shown is an alphabet, which, however, is never used independently of other signs : 
it is apparently not acrophonic in origin; it represents consonants and semi- 
consonants only, vocalisation not being recorded by Egyptian writing. No 
advance can be detected in the system from the beginning of the historic period to 
the end, notwithstanding some improvements in practical working which facilitated 
the U':3 of cursive writing. Phonograms derived from word-signs. The end of 
the native system was brought about, by the gradual adoption of the (xreek character 
— beginning, perhaps, in the second century a.d. If any radical improvement was 
ever made in the Egyptian form of writing that improvement must have taken 
place at or alter adoption by another people : e.//., some have supposed that our 
alphabet was derived by the Phoenicians from Egypt ; but any such derivations 
are at present entirely hypothetical. 

Although the Egyptian system of writing may not be actually a stage in the 
history of our alphabet, it throws a strong light on the development of the 
alphabetic system; and the survival of its pictorial form (for decorative purposes) 
enables us to recognise the highly ramified connections between the forms and 
meanings of characters to an extent which is impossible at present in any other 
system, whether in Mesopotamia, China, or elsewhere. 

Kesults of recent Egyptian philology ; Egyptian originally n Semitic language, 
though its character changed early. The main lines of the granimar being at 
length established, the materials for a complete dictionary are now being collected 
and classified. 


7. Interim Report on Anthropological Teaching, 


8. Report on Anthropological Photographs.^^eQ Heports, p. 568, 


PllIDA r, SKPTEMBRn 7. 

Tbe follo\\ing Papers were read:— 

1. The Cave of Psychro in Crete* By D. G. HoGARTll. 

It has been known for some year.s that a large cave above the village cf 
Psychro, in the Lasithi district of Crete, was a repov^itory of piimitive votive 
objects in bronze, terra-cotta, &c As this cave is situated in the eastern flank of 
the mountain which dominates the site of ancient Lyttos, and is the only import- 
ant cave known in the neighbourhood, it was conjectured that it was the Lyttian 
grotto connected with the story of the birth of Zeus in the legend, whose earliest 
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version is preserved by Hesiod. A thorough exploration of it, Undertaken in May 
and June of the current year, by Mr. D. Hogarth, on behalf of the British 
School at Athens, aided by the Cretan Exploration Fund, has served fully to con- 
firm this view. The cave is double. On the north is a shallow grotto, the upper 
part of which was cumbered with immense fallen fragments of the roof. The 
lower part contained deep black earth, partly ransacked by previous diggers. This 
was thoroughly dug out this year, and when the j^reat blocks had been broken up 
with blasting powder and removed, the deposit on the higher slope was also 
searched. The result was the discovery of a rude altar in the middle of the grotto, 
surrounded by strata of ashes, pottery, and other refuse, among which many 
votive objects in bronze, terra-cotta, iron, and bone were found, together with 
fragments of some thirty libation tables in stone, and an immense number of 
earthenware cups used for depositing offerings. The lowest part of the Upper 
Grotto was found to be enclosed by a wall partly of rude Cyclopean character, 
and partly rock-cut ; and within this Temenos the untouched strata of deposit 
ranged from the early Mycenaean Age up to the Geometric period of the ninth cen- 
tury B.o. or thereabout. Only very slight traces were found of later offerings. The 
earliest votive stratum belongs to the latest period of the pre-Mycenaean Age, 
that marked by the transition between the * Kamaraes ’ fabric of pottery and the 
earliest Mycenaean lustre-painted ware. But below all is a thick bed of yellow 
clay, containing scraps of primitive hand-burnished black and brown pottery, 
mixed with bones of animals. This bed seems to be water-laid, and to be prior to 
the use of the cave as a sanctuary. Probably, when it was in process of formation, 
the cave was still a swallow-hole of the lake which once occupied the closed Lasithi 
basin j but before the Mycenman period the present outlet bad opened, and tbe 
plain was dry. 

The southern or Lower Grotto falls steeply for some 200 feet to a subterranean 
pool, out of which rises a forest of stalactite pillars. Traces of a rock-cut stairway 
remain. Much earth had been thrown down by the diggers of the Upper Grotto, 
and this was found full of small bronze objects. But chance revealed a more 
fruitful field, namely, tbe vortical chinks in tbe lowest stalactite pillars, a great 
many of which were found still to contain toy double axes, knife-blades, needles, 
and other objects in bronze, placed there by dedicators, as in niches. The mud 
also at the edge of the subterranean pool was rich in similar things, and in statu- 
ettes of two types, male and female, and engraved gems. These had probably 
been washed out of the niches. 

The knife-blades and simulacra of weapons are probably the offerings of men ; 
the needles and depilatory tweoz(‘rs of women. The frequent occurrence of the 
double axe, not only in bronze, but moulded or painted on pottery, found in tbe 
cave, leaves no doubt that its patron god was tbe ‘ Carian ^ Zeus of Labranda, or 
X\ie Labyrinth^ with whom perhaps his mother, the Nature goddess, was associated, 
and the statuettes probably represent the two deities. Here was the primitive 
scene of their legend, transferred in classical times to a cave on Mount Ida. 


2. On the Ja^ianese Gohei and the Ainu Inao* By W. G. Aston, 

Tbe paper illustrates a principle in the history of religion by which the object 
which is at first simply an ottering has a tendency to liecome conceived of as the 
embodiment of the God, or even as a distinct and independent deity. 

In ancient Japan the offerings to the god.s were of the most varied description. 
Among them were included hemp and bark fibre, together with cloth made from 
these materials. In later times there was substituted a small quantity of paper 
made of tbe same bark fibre and attached to a wand in tbe form known to us as 
gohei. With the change of form the original character of the gohei as offerings 
was forgotten. They were looked upon as receptacles or embodiments of the God, 
and honour was paid to them accordingly. At festivals the God descended into 
the gohei on a certain formula being pronounced by the priest. Hypnotic prac- 
titioners also usod these objects in their stances, the deity who inspired thein in 
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their trances being supposed to enter their body by this channel. There are cases 
in Japan in which the devotee has gone a step further, and has constituted the 
object, which was originally an offering, a distinct and independent deity. 

The Ainus of Yezo use in their worship whittled sticks called inao^ wnich have a 
general resemblance to an old form of the goheiy and are no doubt a cheaper substi- 
tute for them. The inao^ like the gohei^ are primarily offerings, but in certain 
cases they receive direct worship as gods, having become in short genuine fetishes. 
Another link between the itiao and the gohei is provided by certain whittled 
sticks closely resembling inao which were in use in Northern Japan a century ago 
for striking women with in order to ensure fertility, as in the Roman Lupercalia. 
Similar sticks after consecration by the Sbuite priests were formerly used at Kioto 
to kindle the household fire afresh on the new year, and so avert possible pestilence. 


3. The Textile Patterns^ of the Sea-Dayaks. By Dr. A. C. H addon, F.B.S, 

The Sea-Day ak women weave short cotton rep petticoats and cotton sleeping 
wraps which are covered with beautiful and often intricate patterns. The patterns 
are made in the following manner : the warp is stretched on a frame, the woman 
takes the first fifteen to thirty strands and ties them tightly with strips of leaves 
at irregular intervals, according to the design, which she carries in her memory. 
The next fifteen to thirty strands are similarly tied, and this process is repeated 
until all the threads have been utilised. The warp is then removed from the frame 
and dipped in a reddish dye, which colours the free portions of the warp, but the 
tied-up portions remain uudyed ; thus a light pattern is left on a coloured back- 
ground, when the lashing is untied. If a three-colour design is required,^ as is 
usually the case, the first lashing is retained, and various portions of the previously 
dyed warp are tied up ; the whole is immersed in a black dye, and then both sets of 
lashing are untied. The pattern is thus entirely produced in the warp, the woof is 
self-coloured, and does not obtrude itself in the material. 

There are a very large number of designs and patterns, which are remembered 
by the women and handed down from mother to daughter. By far the gpreater 
number of .these designs are based upon animals, v/hereas most of the patterns 
carved by the men on wooden uud bamboo objects are derived from plant motives. 
The designs embroidered by the women on jackets and loin-cloths are usually 
zoomorphic in character, but the treatment of the motives is quite different from 
the decoration of previously described fabrics. 

The decorative art of the Sea-Dayaks of Sarawak differs in character from that 
of the Kayans, Kenyahs, and other inland tribes. 


4. Relics of the Stoiie Age of Borneo, By Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S, 

Until about eighteen months ago the only authentic example known in this 
country of a stone implement from Sarawak was the specimen collected by A. Hart 
Everett, which is now in the Pitt Rivers Collection at Oxford. In December, 
1898, the Sarawak Museum obtained a specimen of a different type. I discovered 
a third type in a Sibop house on the Tinjar River in the Baram District of 
Sarawak ; later Dr. C. Hose, the Resident of the Baram District, obtained numerous 
examples from various interior tribes in his district; these he has generously 
presented to the University of Cambridge. The occurrence of stone implements in 
Borneo has been previously noted. 

The implements are made of various rocks, including fibrolite, impure sand- 
stone, arkose, silicified limestone, shale, andesite, and chalcedony. The form, too, 
varies peatly ; some are obviously axe heads, others adze blades, while certain 
cylindrical forms, with a more or less cup-shaped cutting end, were probably used 
to extract the pith from the sago palm. In the collection are several stones of 
irregular form ; the former use of some of them is problematical, but they have 
recently been used as touchstones, 
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The natives have a high regard for these stone implements, which have in their 
eyes a sacred character, and it is very difficult to persuade their owners to part 
with them. In all cases fowls had to be samficed to appease the spirits. The 
implements are stored with other sacred objects, and most of them are believed to 
be teeth, or toe-nails, of Baling Go, the Thunder God. 


5. Houses and Family Life in Sarawak, 

By A. C. Had DON, Sc.D., F.E.S, 

The author exhibited a serit's of nearly fifty lantern slides taken during his 
recent expedition to Sarawak, which were selected to illustrate the type of house 
that is common among the settled inland tribes of Borneo and the every-day life 
of the people. No attempt was made to distinguish between the various tribes, as 
their mode of life is very similar in its main features. The villages are all situated 
op or close bv the banks of rivers ; roost of the houses are of large size, and may con- 
tain from half-a-dozen to sixty families. Sometimes a village consists of a single 
house or of a string of houses placed endwise to each other. 

A house is built on piles some ten to twenty feet from the ground. Along the 
side facing the river is a wide verandah, which stretches down the whole length 
of the house. Here many of the domestic industries are carried on, and all social 
and public busine'^s is transacted. The dwelling-rooms of each family open by a 
single door on to the verandah. While the common verandah affords every facility 
for social intercourse the privacy of the home is thoroughly respected. 

In the verandah of nearly every house is at least one trophy of the skulls of 
enemies, which are supposed to bring good luck and plenteous harvests. Food is 
occasionally oflered to them, and a file has to be kept burning beneath them, other- 
wise the skulls would be uncomfortable and bring misfortunes to the house. 
Various industries were illustrated by slides, such as the husking and winnowing 
of rice by the women. The houses are often ornamented with carvings or 
paintings of a conventional character, the style of decoration varying according 
to the tribe 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 

The following Papers were read ; — 

1. On the Anthropology of West Yorkshire, 

By John Beddoe, M.D., LL,1)., F,R,S, 

The author discus.sed the question whether any considerable British or pre- 
Anglian element remained in the country around Bradford. Without coming to 
any positive conclusion, he was disposed to consider the inhabitants of these parts 
as mainly Anglian in type. More British blood remained further north, in Craven. 
A prevalent type about Leeds seemed to him to resemble the Burgundian Belair 
type of His and llutimeyer. 


2. On the Vagaries of the Kephalic Index. By John Beddoe, 

M.D., LL.D., F,R,S, 

The communication is based on a description of two heads, both dolichoid in 
pattern, but of which the one, which was most distinctly so, gave a latitudinal 
index (living) of 82*3, owing to retarded ossiiication of the posterior part of the 
temporo-parietal suture. But for this the author thought the indejf wpuld 
have exceeded 77 
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3. On certain Markings on the Frontal Fart of the Hamian Cranium^ and 
their Significance, By A. Francis Dixon. 

An examination of the frontal region of the cranium shows that, in many cases, 
grooves or channels are present on the bone, corresponding to the branches of the 
supra-orbital nerves. These grooves vary very much in appearance, as they may 
be simple or branched, shallow or deeply cut. They are not infrequently converted 
in parts of their course into little tunnels. In some cases they are found on one 
side of the cranium only, in others they occur on both sides ; their distribution is 
very rarely quite symmetrical. Most frequently the grooves occur beneath 
the outer branches of the supra-orbital nerve, but in many cases they are found 
beneath the inner branches. The grooves never pass from the frontal on to the 
parietal bone — across the coronal suture. They often extend upwards from the 
supra-orbital notch, or foramen, as far as the coronal suture ; in other cases they 
begin inferiorly at a little foramen where some branch of the nerve enters the bone. 
The openings of these little foramina are directed upwards towards the coronal 
suture, just as the openings of the nutrient foramina in the long bones are 
directed towards the end of tho bone where growth is most active and goes 
on longest. 

The presence of these grooves indicates a want in prcmortion between the growth 
in length of the nerves and tlie amount of expansion of the underlying part of the 
cranium. The nerves might be looked upon as constricting cords which become 
depressed in the developing bone as the cranium expands. The constricting 
portions of the nerves are often limited inferiorly at a point where some little 
branch enters the bone, and superiorly at the coronal suture, where tho deep 
layers of scalp are firmly bound down to tho cranium. Hence the grooves for the 
nerves do not cross the coronal suture and often begin inferiorly at little foramina 
whose openings are directed upwards. The grooves appear to indicate in the 
skulls in which they occur an excessive development of the frontal part of the 
cranial wall. In races in whom the grooves are common, and strongly marked, 
we would expect the presence of a tendency towards increased development and 
capacity of the frontal part of the cranium ; while, on the other hand, in races 
in whom the grooves do not occur, or are rare, and but feebly marked, we 
would expect to find much uniformity in the shape and size of the cranium, 
indicating that none of its various parts are tending towards an increased develop- 
ment. In the purer races of mankind, with marked uniformity in the size and 
shape of their crania, we would look for the greatest harmony between the growth 
in length of tho overlying structures and the amount of expansion of the 
various parts of the cranial wall ; on the other hand, in mixed races we would be 
more likely to find individuals exhibiting a want of such correspondence in the 
amount of growth of the superficial and deeper structures. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that the frontal grooves are almost never found in Australian 
and Tasmanian skulls, that they are rare among Melanesians, slightly more common 
among Polynesians, while among Bushmen and Negroes, especially in Zulus and 
Kaffirs, they are very common, and often extraordinarily well marked. Among 
Negroes they are present in over 50 per cent, of the skulls examined. In the 
skulls obtained in the dissecting room they are present in about 41 per cent# 
of all cases. 


4. On the Sacral Index. By Professor D. J. Cunningham, M.D.y F.R.S. 

Inasmuch as the true length of the sacral portion of the vertebral column U 
not indicated by the shortest distance between the apex and base of the sacrum, 
but rather by the length of the curve formed by the sacral vertebra, it is proposed 
that, in making measurements for the determination of a sacral index, ^ length * 
should be measured by using a tape along the concavity of the sacral curve, and 
not by calipers, one limb of which is placed upon the base and the other on the 
|ipex of the sacrum, Breadth (measured by calipers in tho ordinary manner) 
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multiplied by 100 and divided by length, measured in the manner indicated, g^ves 
the true sacral index. 

The curvature of the sacrum may be conveniently plotted by taking a tracing 
from a strip of soft metal which has been pre\iously adapted by pressure to the 
front of the sacrum along its middle line. The index of curvature may be ex- 
pressed by the number derived by multiplying the height of this plotted curve 
by 100 and dividing by the number corresponding to the true length of the 
sacrum. 


5. On the Microcephalic Brain, 

By Professor D. J. Cunningham, J/.Z)., F.R.B, 

The brain of the microcephalic idiot may exhibit features which do not merely 
represent a * fixed * embryonic condition. In one specimen the arrangement of 
the fissures and sulci is found to approach more closely the ape than the human 
type, and in almost every furrow some simian character can be detected. These 
simian characters must not be considered mere foetal conditions rendered per- 
manent. The ape-like condition existing in this brain does not as a whole 
correspond to that of any one ape, or group of apes, but there is a complicated 
mixture of features some of which are characteristic of high apes, while others 
find a parallel in the brain of low apes. The microcephalic brain may be regarded 
as a partial ' atavism.’ So far as its surface markings are concerned the specimen 
noted has reverted in part, or wholly, to an arrangement which, in all pronability, 
existed in some early stem-form of man. 


6, Developmental Changes in the Human Skeleton from the Point of View 
of Anthropology. By David Waterston, F.R.C.S.E, 

A series of specimens of the long bones of the extremities at different ages of 
embryonic and infantile life has been collected and examined. The methods 
employed in the examination were those of anthropometry, namely, osteometry 
and osteoscopy. 

By the former, the relative lengths of the bones of the limbs at different ages 
have been ascertained and compared one with another, and by the latter it has 
been found that these bones present some definite and interesting characters. 
Without going minutely into the rate of growth of each segment of the upper and 
lower limbs, the general character was shown, and the special features of the 
bones at different ages were demonstrated by means of lantern slides taken from 
photographs of the objects. An attempt has also been made to ascertain the 
cause of the special characters found in the bones by investigating the time of 
their appearance and of their replacement by adult characters. 

A comparison has also been instituted between the bones of the embryo and 
those of the lower races of mankind and of the higher apes, both as regards their 
relative length and their characters. 

As it has been shown that the curvature of the spine in the lumbar region is a 
post-natal development, and one adapted to the assumption of the erect attitude 
by the infant, it was shown that in a similar way the configuration of the bones 
01 the lower extremity alters after birth, before the infant can stand erect. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

The following Papers and Report were read : — 

1. On the Imperfection of our Knowledge of the Black Races of the Trans* 
vaal and the Orange River Colony. By E. S. Hartland, F.S.A. 

Our information on the customs, institutions, and beliefs of the native races of 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony is derived chiefly from fragmentary 
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notices by missionaries, anl these are not to be implicitly trusted. The black 
peoples of South Africa are Bantus and Bushmen-Hottentots. Though there is 
a general similarity of custom among them all, there are also important differences, 
of which some examples are given. Inquiries made by the Cape Government. 
The difficulty experienced by Europeans, even when long resident among the 
natives and intimately acquainted with them, of understanding the real meaning 
of their institutions. The practice of lobola supplies a striking example of this 
difficulty. 

An accurate study of the native customs, institutions, and beliefs is an urgent 
necessity both for missionaries and for purposes of government. 


2. On a Mould shoving the Fingf*r-prinis of a Roina7i Sculptor of 
prohahly the Third Ceiiiury, By Sir William Turner, M,B.^ 

Sir Wm. Turner exhibited a plaster mould of a head, which had been modelled 
by a Roman sculptor in probably tho third century a.d., on which the prints 
01 the lines on the skin of the sculptor’s fingers had boon preserved. The mould 
belonged to Mr. G. Allis, of the Roman llouso, Lincoln, who had obtained it 
during the excavation of the foundations of his house a few years ago, the site of 
which is within the area of a large building of Roman times, several of the 
columns of which are preserved in tho basement of his liouse. 


3. Beport on the Canadian Ethnographic Survey , — See Reports, p. 468. 


4, The Paga^iism of the Civilised Iroq'iwis, 

By David Boyle, Curator of the Museuyn^ To^^onfo. 

Notwithstanding the contact of the Iroquois, or Six Nation Indians, with 
white people for more than three hundred years, a very considerable number of 
the former have retained many of their old-time beliefs, with the forma and 
ceremonies appertaining thereto. 

Of four thousand Caniengas (Mohawks), Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, 
Oneidas, and Tuscaroras now residing on the Grand Reserve, within sixty miles of 
Toronto, Ontario, fully one-fourth continue to observe the ancient feasts or dances 
connected with tho growth and ingathering of corn and fruits, and for desired 
changes in weather, as well as for the cure of disease. 

Some modification in the ceremonies was made about a century ago by an 
Onondaga named Ska-ne-o-dy'-o, who announced himself as a prophet who had paid 
a visit to the abode of the Great Spirit. The changes introduced by him, however, 
have not by any means n'moved the pagan character of tho native beliefs, 
although he certainly did attempt to imitate some Christian observances. 

Still, the addresses of the medicine men retain most of tho old-time forms, 
although their significance in many cases is lost, and even the meaning of numerous 
words 18 no longer known. 

The leading idea in the present form of worship is that of a Great Spirit, but 
this has been acquired from missionary sources ; and althougli the Indians have 
adopted the idea of a heaven, they do not believe in any hell. 

The quoted examples of petitions addressed to Rawen Niyoh (the Creator) 
illustrate the lack of assimilation of the old and new forms. 

One of the most characteristic ceremonies connected with Iroquois paganism 
is that of the sacrifice or burning of the White Dog at the new year feast during 
the February moon, when the spirit of the dog, accompanied by offerings of 
tobacco, conveys to Niyoh information respecting the condition of his ‘own 
people’ on the Grand River Reserve. 
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5. Notea on Malay Metal-work. By Walter Roseniiain, B.A.^ Bt. JolivUs 
College^ Cambridge ; 1851 Exhibition Commissioners^ Research Scholar^ 
University of Melbourne, 

The paper dealt with some specimens of Malay metal- work submitted to the 
author for microscopic and other examination by Mr. W. W. Skeat. Some 
Malay processes actually witnessed by Mr. Skeat were described, and the bearings 
of the microscopic examination on the explanations of these processes are 
discussed. 

The first m^icstion dealt with is the production of the * damask * pattern on a 
Malay kris. Microphotographs were given showing that the * damask iron ’ really 
consists of layers of loosely welded wrought iron, the only other metal used being 
tool steel. The body of the blade is made of steel, and a layer of laminated 
^damask iron’ is welded upon either side of the central layer of steel; a thin 
layer of steel is welded on outside the * damask iron.’ The author believes that 
the striated * damask ’ efiect is due to the opening of the loose welds in the damask 
iron during the forging of the blade, steel being driven between the lamin®. The 
outside layer of steel is entirely ground aw^ay, and when the compound surface so 
produced is ‘etched ’ by the pickling process employed, the more readily corroded 
steel is attacked, leaving the edges of the lasers of iron as a series of narrow 
projecting ridges. 

The tools of the Malay goldsmith were next described, and the micro-structure 
and composition of Malay bronzes and ‘ wliite metal ’ were described and discussed. 

The final section of the paper dealt with the Malay method of producing chains 
by casting. 

G. Note on the ^ Kmgf slier ^ Kriss, By Professor llENiiy Louis, M,A. 

This note describes a peculiar pattern of kriss used in a limited area in the 
north-east of tlie Malay I’eninsula. The Malay legend of its origin is that a 
party of Malays from the Ihigis islands invaded this portion of the peninsula 
many centuries ago; one of their leaders was known as ‘the Kingfisher* (pre- 
sumably on account of his rapid movements). The invasion was successful, but 
the leader fell in one of the last engagements. After bis death his followers 
carved their kriss handles into shapes resembling the kingfisher’s head and beak. 
Under Chinese influence the pattern became more ornate, until it reached the 
present fixed type. 

The writer discovered in a pawnshop in Bangkok an earlier form of this type 
(possibly the only one extant) : this kriss seems to have been sold by a Malay 
from this region, many of whom are well known to have been deported by the 
Siamese between the years 1700 and 1820. Colonies of their descendants still 
exist in Siam, and have been visited by the writer. The early type of ‘ King- 
fisher ’ kriss is much more like the bird’s bead than the modern pattern, which is, 
however, now the only one seen among or known to the Malays. The region in 
question has rarely been visited by Europeans. 

7. On soyne Buddhist Sites. By W. Law Bros. 

The author exhibited a photograph of the temple erected on the spot where 
Buddha ‘ meditated.’ A sample of the sacred ‘ Bo ’ tree was also shown. The 
delicate carvings in these temples were exhibited and explained. What was 
described as the ‘Tope’ was a characteristic development in Buddhist sacred 
buildings, and sometimes these were treated with elaborate ornamentation. In 
addition to the sites a series of views showing the rock-caverns which enter so 
largely into Buddhist religious life were exhibited. These rock-caves contain 
specimens of the earliest Buddhist sculptures known. The author also showed 
views of a number of Jain temples which were among the most richly elaborate in 
ornamentation of all Indian sanctuaries, aud also views of side-chapels and cloisters 
belonging to these temples, in nearly all of which t^e crpss-legged figure pf the 
Buddha was fouqd, 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER W, 

The following Papers and Report were read : — 

1 . On Permanent Skin-7narks^ Taitoomg^ fScarificadon, <L’€, 

By H. Ling Roth. 

The author enumerated the various purposes for which these disfi^yurements 
were made. They were connected among other things with bediefs in the future 
life, it being supposed that without them one could not lind liis way about in the 
next world. They fllso served as charms for women at childbirth. The institution 
was really divisible into four divisions. The Tahitian method was the one 
commonly seen on our sailors. The New Zealand method, which was performed 
by a pricker, left behind a very deep mark in the skin, and was often performed so 
freely as to cover the whole skin. The AVest African and the Tasmanian methods 
differed from the preceding ones, and in the case of the last of these the marks 
develop into large continuous scars. They were all variations of skin deformations, 
but rubbed in, and they leave a permanent mark The author exhibited pictures 
of the various specimens of. hose different methods of tattooing, and accompanied 
them with pictures of the different instninieiits employed. The wounds made 
were frequently reopened in order to put in colouring juices, and owing to this 
they were a long time in healing, and loft behind thorn permanent scars. 

2. Some Peculiar Features of the AninuihcAiUi^ of the Katlccs of Sarawak, 

and their B<arln<j on the Prohlcttn< of Totcmimii. By CllAltLKS llosE, 

D,Sc,, Bcside^it of the Baram DUtrict, and \V. MoDougall, M,A. 

AVe had observed customs that seemed to indicate the existence of a well- 
developed totemisin, either at the present time or in recent times, among the 
natives of Sarawak. AVe have therefore collected information bearing’ f>n tliis 
subject as diligently as possible, fiom all the tribes with whom we have come into 
intimate contact. 

AVe found a great number and variety of peculiar rites and customs observed 
by the people of the ditfereut tribes in their dealings with animals and plants. 
AVe confine ourselves in this short paper (1) to giving a general account of the 
customs of one of the inland tribes, the Kenyalis; (’J) to describing the ‘ Nyarong,’ 
or spirit-helper of the Sea-Dayaks, and some similar institutions among the other 
tribes; and (il) to pointing out the bearing of our observations on the totem 
problem. 

The Kenyahs are a warlike agricultural people, living as isolated communi- 
ties of twenty to fifty or more families, each community inhabiting a single long 
house built on the river-bank. Their religion is peculiar, in that they believe in 
a beneficent yuprerae Being and a group of departmental deities, while they attri- 
bute to every agent that affects their lives a spirit that must be properly respected 
and, if necessary, propitiated. 

Most important to them of all the animals is the common white-headed hawk, 
lie brings messages of warning and advice from the Supreme lielng to tlio*«e who 
know how to read the signs he gives, and he is consulted before every under- 
taking of importance, and sacrifices of fowls and pigs are made to liini. A wooden 
image of the hawk stands before every house. Several other birds give them 
omens of lesser importance, and none of these may be Idlled or eaten. 

The domestic fowl is killed as a sacrifice to the hawk or other powers, and its 
blood is sprinkled on the altar-posts of the gods and on the persons taking part in 
various ceremonies, especially peace-making ceremonies. The domestic pig is 
sacrificed in much the same way. The spirit of a pig is always charged with some 
prayer to be carried to the Supreme Being, and the answer is read from the 
markings of its liver. 

^:'he crocodiles are Regarded ag a fjripndfy and allied trib^, and may be killed in 
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retaliation only. No Kenyali will kill a dogr, and the dead body of a dog is re- 
larded with fear. 

Kenyahs will not eat the flesh of deer or horned cattle, and there are many 
restrictions on touching or using any parts of them. 

Only old or renowned warriors will wear or touch the skin of a tiger. 

One house is decorated with carvings of the gibbon on every large beam, and 
all Kenyahs have fi dread of the Maias and the long-nosed monkey. 

There thus seems to be every degree of regard paid to the diflerent beasts, 
from the mere uneasy feeling in the presence of the uncanny long-nosed monkey 
to the elaborate cult of the hawk, and the nature of the respect paid to any species 
seems in nearly every case to be the direct expression of the impression made on 
the barbarian’s mind by the behaviour of the beasts. 

2Vie Sptrif-Hclprr . — Every Sea-Day ak hopes to be guided and helped all 
through his life by a spirit which announces itself to him in dreams and takes up 
its abode in some peculiar natural object or in some animal. In the latter case 
the Dayak will never kill or eat one of the same species of animal, and will lay 
the same prohibition on all his descendants, so that a whole family may come to 
pay especial regard to one species of animal for many generations. A similar 
institution occurs, though less commonly, among the other tribes. In such cases 
we seem to be able to trace sometimes the actual origin and growth of a totem. 


3, Jieport on the Ethnography of the Malay Peninsula. 
See Reports, p. 393. 


4. On the Present Fitate of our Knowledge of the Modern Population of 
Egypt. By D. Randall MacTver, M.A. 


5. Perforate Humeri in Ancient Egyptian Skeletons^ 

By Professor A: Macalister, F.R.S. 

In sorting out our Cambridge collection of Egyptian hones I have noted the 
frequency of supra-articular perforation of the humerus, especially in the bones 
from Libyan graves. 1 did not begin to count the number of examples until more 
than three-fourths of the series had been put away in store-cases, but out of the 
last twenty boxes opened I found that out of 682 humeri 390 were perforate and 
292 imperforate. The percentage of perforation is therefore 67*2. 

This exceeds anything hitherto published. Of ancient North Americans the 
percentage of perforate hones out of 300 specimens is 40 per cent. In one collection 
from the Gila Valley, in Arizona, 48 perforate hones were found out of 89, a per- 
centage of 68'0 ; but this is exceptionally high, and the number of bones is not 
large. In our Cambridge collection when I began to count 1 found out of the 
first 116 bones that 66 were perforated ; so, had I none but this series, the percent- 
age would have come out 56-6. 

The Libyans may therefore, I think, claim to hold the record. In our dissect- 
ing-room there were three instances out of the last hundred bodies examined. 
Other statistics will be found in Messrs. JMatthews and Lamb’s article on the 
subject.' 

The authors just quoted are most probably correct in considering this as an 
acquired character. The youngest specimen obtained was in a humerus of a child 
probably six years old. I have not seen any genuine approach to this condition 
among 100 foetal humeri examined for the purpose. As far as I know, it has never 
been found in a foetal bone. 

It is a perforation of the shaft well above the epiphysial junction line. The 


* Mem» Amer, National Acad. Sci.., vi, 217, 
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distal extremity of tto diaphysia thickens below the hole down to the place where 
the epiphysis is set upon it. 

It is always in the intra-articular part of the olecranon fossa, below the line of 
reflexion of the synovial membrane that crosses the middle of the fossa. It is 
therefore quite distinct from the vascular holes with which Topinard associates it, 
as these are always extra-articular [the vessels are chiefly derived from the inferior 
profunda]. 

Of these perforate humeri 172 were right and 218 were left. As far as could 
be determined from size, shape, and from the accompanying pelvic bones, 102 were 
male and 108 were female. There is thus the same preponderance of left and 
female over right and male bones which was noticed by the describers of the 
llemenway Collection, leading one to speculate as to the nature of the work which 
predisposed to the perforation — the mill, the shadoof, or the mattock. 

As to the sizes of the holeb, they were mostly oval or elliptical, with the long 
axis transverse or nearly so, and the distribution of their sizes is shown in the 
accompanying table : — 


Length of 

M \Lr. j 



Long Axia 
in mm. 

Right. 

Left. ' 

Right. 


Left. 

1 4 

17 

9 

12 


10 

6-9 

64 

68 

62 


63 

i 10-12 

14 

.T7 ' 

22 


39 

j Over 12 

1 

2 j 

0 


0 

Total 

86 

1 106 

86 


1 112 


In the few recent examples, which were large, the hole was actually open in the 
recent state ; when small it is usually closed by membrane ; 27 were young bones 
with un-united upper epiphysis, 6 coexisted with the supracondylar process. The 
opening is reniform or bilobed in 33. 

This note is only preliminary, as the subject is siifliciently important to require 
still further study. I have, however, been able to determine that while inordinary 
extension and flexion the tips of the processes do not press on the humerus, yet 
by forced extension and forced flexion contact can be made to take place, especially 
when the elbow is forcibly extended, with the baud in the position of pronation. 


6. On Anthropological Observations made hy ^fr. F. Lnidlaw hi the 
Malay Peninsula (Sheat Expedition), By W. L. II. Duck WORTH. 

The anthropological results of the Skent Expedition comprise museum 
specimens in the form of a skeleton of a native of the Pangan tribe (Kedah), of 
samples of native hair, and also u collection of measurements hy Mr. Laidlaw. 

The skeleton is that of an adult male, whose stature was distinctly small 
(about 5 feet). The skull presents a combination of features commonly found in 
the skulls of negroes with those which characterise the crania of infants, the 
whole constituting evidence of the lowly physical type of the individual. The 
bones of the skeleton show signs of widespread disease, possibly of a congenital 
nature. Mr. Laidlaw’s measurements and observations relate to members of the 
same tribe, and are to be welcomed as alfording precise information about a race 
of Malayan aborigines hitherto little investigated. Perhaps the most interesting 
point to notice is the small average stature of the Pangans (about 5 feet for 
adult men). Though dwarfish, they are, however, markedly taller than the African 
dwarfs. It is also notew'orthy that differences in the colour of the skin (varying 
shades of dark brown) and in the character of the hair occur in the different 
tribes. It is important to notice that they present comparatively few anatomical 
leatures which can be claimed as evidence of an approximation tq the ape. How- 
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ever primitive in their mode of life, they are anatomically truly terrestrial aUd 
human. The present communication is only a preliminary account of Mr. Laidlaw’s 
results } moreover, there is much information available through the efforts of the 
Skeat Expedition regarding the mode of life, language, customs, and religious 
belief of these fast-disappearing aborigines. The Association is therefore to be 
congratulated on having, by contributing to the Skeat Expedition, assisted 
materially in rescuing these records of the Pangan tribe of the Malay Peninsula. 


7. On Crania collected hy Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner in his Exi^dition to 
llotuma. By W. L. II. Duckworth. 

The subject of this communication is a collection of nine crania from the above- 
mentioned locality. The results of a craniological investigation show that while 
considerable individual differences exist, there are at least two types of skull to be 
met with in the island of Rotuma. These are in the first place a variety of the 
form of cranium usually found among Polynesian natives, though possessing certain 
characteristics which may almost be described as Mongolian ; and in the second 
place the type of cranium characteristic of Melanesians occurs in Mr. (lardiner’s 
collection. That such dillerent types should be met with in one small island is in 
accordance with what would he expected on d, jtriori grounds when it is considered 
that Itotums, is situated at the centre of contact of three important ethnical areas, 
viz., the Polynesian to the east, the Melanesian to tJie south-west, and the 
Microiiesiau (where Mongolian elements are discernible among the natives) to the 
north-west. 


8. A System of Classification of Finger Impressions, By J. G. Garson, 

M.D.^ Expert Adviser and Instructor on Identification^ Home Ojjice* 

This system of classification of finger impressions has been devised to he 
worked in conjunction with classification of records by measurements of the head 
and limbs for the purjiose of facilitating search for previous records of criminals. 
It is also applicable for the classification of small collections of records without 
the concurrent use of measurements. 

The objects aimed at in preparing this classification have been to get a moderate 
number of divisions under which the various patterns and combinations of patterns 
occurring in the arrangement of the ridges of the skin on the palmar surface of the 
terminal phalanges of the digits of the hand may be classitied, so that each divi- 
sion shall contain approximately an equal percentage of the total number of 
records dealt with, using for the purpose the fewest number of digits that will 
suffice to get such a distribution, and including only the impressions of those digits 
which are taken in all countries where the llertillon system of identification has been 
adopted — namely, the first four digits of the right hand. The patterns which the 
ridges form are four in number, and are graphically indicated by the use of the 
following signs : — 

An arch thus /\ 

A loop which opens on the left . . . . / 

A loop opening to the right . . . . \ 

A whorl of any kind ...... Q 

The representations of the ridge-patterns depicted by these signs from the im- 
pressions of the several digits in order of succession constitute the finger formula 
of an individual, which should be noted on a prominent part of each record so as 
to he readily seen. 

It has been found that the patterns and their combinations on the thumb and 
three following fingers may be conveniently arranged in ten divisions. The thumb 
and forefinger are always required in the classification, but when the divisions 
given by these digits are large, the middle finger or the middle and ring finger 
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Impr^ssiona al'e tiled needed to equalise the size of each division to as nearly as 
possible 10 per cent, of the total number of records. 

In the first instance the records are classified into two divisions by the ridge* 
pattern on the thumb, according as this happens to be A, an arch or either form 
of loop ; B, a whorl. 

Each of these two groups is broken up into four smaller divisions by the 
pattern on the forefinger according as it is (<z) an arch ; (//) a loop with the mouth 
opening to the left ; (e) a loop with the opening to tlie right ; (^Z) a whorl. 

Of the eiglit divisions thus obtained no further subdivision is necessary of six 
groups — namely, of Z», and d of the A division, and of «r, />, and c of the B 
division. 

In the A divi'^ion, further subdivision of the o group by the middle and ring 
fingers is necessary. This is done by separating the cases where there are loops on 
each of the four digits from those in which there is any other combination of 
patterns on the thumb, mid, and ring lingers. Thus we obtain five groups in this 
first division. 

Again, in the B division — namely, the cases in which there is «a whorl on the 
thumb — subdivision lias to be resorted to in the d group when there is a whorl on 
the forefinger as well as on the thumb. This is done by separating the cases where 
the middle linger bears a whorl from those in which there is an arch or either form 
of loop. Thus we obtain live groups in this second division. 

We have now got ten groups, which are of approximately equal size, except 
the a group of the B division — that in which the thumb bears a whorl and the 
forefinger an arch, which is considerably smaller than the others, but this cannot 
be obviated. In any given number of individuals there will always be some 
in whom oue or more of the four fingers used in classification have been damaged 
from some cause or other, so that the pattern of the ridges is undecipherable, or 
one or more fingers of either hand have been lost paitially or completely ; espe- 
cially is this the case amongst the labouring classes in manufacturing districts or 
towns. In adult criminals such cases amount to about 5'6 per cent. In any system 
of classification it is necessary to provide for such cases either by making a separate 
group of them or by placing them with some other group as may be found more con- 
venient. If the latter course be adopted, and tliey are added to a of iho B group, 
it will be brought up to the level of several of the other groups. 

The following is the scheme of classification reduced to tubular form, and the 
approximate percentage of the records in each of the ten divisions is indicated 
by the figures giAon in the lowest line : — 

A. B. 

Hight Thumb /^\ / \ O 

Right Forefing* ' \ ' O /\ I / \ | O 

9;!i:j 5\\\\I itoj su | | 

I I Damaged 1 I 

* 12*1 T7 ^1 5 5 08 7 0 V\/\[ O 

[' =88 I 10*7 I 9-t 

"With the above ten divisions of the finger impressions worked in conjunction 
with and secondary to classification by measurements, sufficient power is available 
to enable the records of a large number of criminals to be easily manipulated. For 
example, if only four measurements be used in the tripartite classification, which 
is universally followed, we have 81 divisions; by the employment ol this decimal 
division by finger-prints, a total of 810 divisions are obtained ; while if five 
measurements be taaen, as adopted in England, which gives 243 divisions, by the 
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combined system, we increase the power of effective classification tenfold, and 
obtain no less than 2,430 divisions, and that without straining either source of 
classification. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

The following Papers and Report were read t— 

1. The Sense of JSffort and the Perception of Force, 

By Professor G. J. Stokes, M,A. 

According to the most generally accepted view the idea of force is obtained 
from the muscular sense. It has also been attributed to touch. The most 
important question is whether the perception is connected with the motor or 
sensory nerves. If the latter view be adopted, it has been thought that this sensa- 
tion can reveal nothing of the nature of the objective cause. As recent investiga- 
tion seems to compel the adoption of the latter view, the objective character of the 
perception can only be saved if ^ve admit the presence of an objective character in 
all sensation. If Wundt’s theory of the original functional indifference of the 
nerves be accepted, we may yet be enabled to remove the difficulties in the way of 
admitting such an objective character. The true difference between the perception 
of force and other sensations will then lie, not in the process by which tne pheno- 
menon is apprehended, but in the nature of the phenomenon apprehended. We 
may thus have an apprehension of an objective external reality — the same reality 
which underlies the phenomena of dynamics. The principle of Least Action 
may perhaps explain the directive character of vital and voluntary processes. 


2. On Interpolation in Memory} 

By Professor Marcus Hartoo, J/.A., D,Sc» 

Many educational syllabuses that profess to rest on a psychological base assume 
that the only guidance for action is a sensation which has been memorised by 
frequent repetition. The mind, howevc*r, seems to have the power of classifying 
the memories of each category apart and in order of magnitude and direction, 
completing the records of single memories with what may be compared with an 
interpolation-curve, and even extrapolating on either side; so that, if a suitable 
response have been learned to a limited number of sensations, a new sensation of 
the same category will produce a new appropriate response. This capacity for in- 
terpolating has been long recognised in various arts, and is known as ‘ faculty/ 
‘ feeling,’ &c. It has not, howe^er, been definitely recognised by the psychologist, 
who has asked wlu'ther the conscious memory and judgment can construct inter- 
mediate sensations between those he has learned from experience, rather than 
whether there is a power in virtue of which it can recognise the appropriate position 
of new sensations, or appropriately act on the stimulus of new sensations when 
they occur. 

Similarly with combinations of intermediate sensations, the mind can simulta- 
neously act on them and execute the combined appropriate response in much the 
same way as the pencil of a tide-predicting machine is simultaneously acted upon 
by the independent wheels. Tliis is shown by the now received fact (finally proved 
by Ilichet) that each mental act takes about the timth of a second, and any act of 
conscious (,sif venia verho) combination and judgment is usually out of the question 
from a lack of adequate time. 

Illustrations of these views wore quoted from the domains of housekeeping, the 
plastic arts, cards, billiards, and language. It was urged that a priori methods of 
instruction based on incomplete premises must be regarded with extreme caution. 

* Published in the Contemporary Review for October 1900. 
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3. ^he De/emive Earthworks of Yorkshire. By Mrs. Armitage. 

The author describes the various types of earthworks in Yorksliire — Homan 
camps, lull forts, and boundary earthworks — and gives a summary of the results 
of recent researches regarding these three classes of earthworks. 

A fourth class very frequent in Yorkshire is the moated hillock, with moated 
court attached. It has been assigned in turn to the Britons, Homans, Saxons, and 
Danes. The author gives reasons why none of these views is probable, and shows 
the erroneousness of the theory of Mr. O. T. Clark, now so widely accepted, that the 
Anglo-Saxon hurh was a hillock of this kind, its meaning in Anglo-Saxon literature 
being clearly a Tho author produces the following arguments for 
the Norman origin of those hillocks (called by the Normans mottes) : (a) the 
Normans are known to have built such earthworks in Normandy and Ireland, 
and are represented in the Bnyeux tape.stry as throwing up a similar work at 
Hastings ; O) the type belongs to the age of feudalism, and answers to the needs 
of the Normans in the Unitecl Kingdom ; (y) the Norman castles mentioned by the 
contemporary chroniclers or by Domesday Book as constructed by the Conqueror 
or his followers have nearly all of tliem mottes. 

The evolution of the Castle, the personal fortification of tlie feudal chieftain, 
accompanied the evolution of society from the tribal to the feudal type. 


4. Oil the Prehistoric Antiquities of Eumhald’s Moor. 
By Butler Wood. 


D. On the Occurrence of Flint Implements of PalcroUthic Type on an old 

Land-surface in Oxfordshire, near Wolvercote and Pear Tree Hill, 

together with a feio Imqlenients of various Plateau Types. By A. M. 
Bell, M.A. 

At Wolvercote, near Oxford, there is a large section of a quaternary river-gravel 
which has produced the usual fauna, Elephas primigeiiius &c., and many fine 
implements of human workmanship. This gravel cuts into and is consequently 
newer than a previous land-surface. -V portion of this surface is found at 
Wolvercote and another portion at Pear Tree Hill, about half a mile distant. 
In both places flint implements of ]>al£eolithic type, together with bulbed flakes 
and a few implements of plateau type, have been found. In every case the flints 
are ochreous, which distinguishes them from those which belong to the river- 
gravel at Wolvercote. 

The older surface has been previously described as Northern Drift. It is sup- 
posed by the author to be a remaniomeut of the true Northern Drift, but to have 
been deposited under eemi-frozen conditions. It must be anterior to the river- 
valley, and consequently its relics of man are the oldest as yet obtained from the 
Thames Valley. 

The drift in question most resembles the drifts of Caddington, described by 
Mr. G. Worthington Smith, and some sections of the Lower Greensand near 
Limpsfield. Both of these drifts are implementiferous, and the author would 
correlate the Wolvercote and Pear Tree IliU surface with these drifts. 


6. On the Physical Characteristics of the Population of Aberdeenshire, 
By J. Gray, B.Se., and J. P. Tocher, F.I.C. 

These observations were taken at the Lonach gathering in Strathdon, a district 
lying right at the head of the valley of the Don. The district la comparatively 
isolated, the nearest railway station being over twelve miles distant. 

Our principal object was to ascertain what diflerence if any existed between 
the people in the upper ends of the river valleys and the people on the eastern sea- 

1900, ^ 3 If 
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board, the anthropological statistics of which have been recently ascertained. The 
following results show that a very considerable difference exists; and it being 
highly probable that a more primitive stratum of the population is always to be 
found in the upper ends of river valleys, the results are of great interest from this 
point of view. 

The pigmentation and nose statistics of the whole of the people attending the 
gathering, namely, 861 males and 243 females, were taken at the gate by two 
observers. Later on the same statistics, with the addition of measurements of the 
head and of stature, were taken in a tent in the grounds, about ninety adult males, 
natives of the district, being measured. The people observed at the gate contained 
a small percentage of visitors from a distance, which may account for the difference 
in the results obtained at the gate and in the tent. 
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An examination of the above table shows that on the average the hair is much 
darker in West than in East Aberdeenshire ; a result which might be accounted for 
by the presence of a larger percentage of the North German blonde typo on the east 
coast. The eyes, however, are lighter in the west than in the east ; an anomalous 
result wliioh is not so easily explained. 

The following table gives an analysis of the measurements of the ninety adult 
males taken in the tent and their correlations, with pigmentation and types of 
noses, corresponding results obtained from the rural population of E. Aberdeen- 
shire (Mintlaw gatheiing) being given for the sake of comparison. 
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» Blue eyes were taken separately at the Lonach gathering, and were found to 
form about 10 per cent, of the light eyes, which in the table includes blue eyes 
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In the head-breadth frequency curve of the population of E, Aberdeenshire we 
found two well-marked peans at 160 mm. and 166 mm., and two lesser peaks at 
146 mm. and 160 mm. Taking these breadths as centres, we have divided the 
people into four groups, the limiting breadths being marked opposite each group in 
the above table. 

The general averages given in the table show that m W, Aberdeenshire the 
people have broader and longer heads : they are taller by inch, they are darker in 
hair and lighter in eyes, and they have rather higher percentages of Homan, wavy, 
and concave noses than in E. Aberdeenshire. 

The first column in the table shows approximately the percentage which each 
group forms of th(‘ population. Group T. is much better represented in the west 
than in tlie oast, being TiO per rent, of the population in the former case and only 14 
per cent, in the lattt r ca^o. The average breadths and lengths of the head in this 
group come out almost exacth the same in the west and in the east, and the 
stature (6 feet 9| inches), which is very high for an average, dilh'rs only by | inch in 
the two places. The nig^escene(^ which is calculated by a formula in a\ hich tin* rela- 
tive value and percentage of all the colours are taken into .Mccoiint,* shows tbatin both 
the east and the west this group is daiker in hair and lighter in eyes than the 
general average of the population. It is evidently tlie presence of a larger per- 
centage of this group in the west which accounts for its superiority in physique 
over the east. Group II. is well represented in both east and W(‘st. Groups III. 
and TV. are, however, almost completely absent in the west, the total numbers, 
el(‘ven and two, in thcNO groups in the wt'st being so small as to make the averages 
for stature, &c., gi\cn in the tabl<‘ unreliable. 

It seems reasonable to conclude from these results that, in Aberdeenshire, at 
some distant date, an early, tall, broad-ho.ided, light-i^jed people hnve been driven 
inland by later immigrants, who were shorter, had narrower heads, and were of the 
blonde type. 

A frequency cm ve of breadths of round harrow heads shows that Groups I. 
and II. were well represented in the Bronze age in the Ilritisli Isles. Groups III. 
and IV. have the breadths of long harrow heads, which, however, are ranch longer 
(208 ram. on the average). Tlie Ilovv'grave heads of N. Germany, whose average 
length is given as about 200 mm , come much nearer to Group III. ; and as these 
probably represent the aboriginal blonde race of N. G(‘rinany, it is reasonable to 
a.ssurae that our Group HI. represents blonde immigrants Iroui N. Germany, who 
when they arrived in Aberdeenshiie found thi* country in possession of a tall, broad- 
beaded, dark-haired, blue-eyed people, the doscendauth of iIib men of the Bronze age. 
The r(‘semblance of Group I. to Beniker's Adriatic type is significant when taken 
in conjunction with the fact that bron/e first came into the British Isles from S.E. 
Europe. 

7. lieport on the Age of Stone Circles. — See Reports, p. 4G1. 

^ l^eo Jvuj'fi, Anihropolof/ical Inttitutc, I’JOO. 
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Section K.— BOTANY. 

PEE3IDENT OF THE ScciiON — Professor Sydney II. Vines, M.A., D.Se., T.n.S. 


TUriiSDAY, SEPTEMUmi C. 

In tlio absence of the President the following Address was read by Dr. D. II. 
Scott, F.R.S. 

THFiRE has been considerable dUTerence of opinion as to whether the present year 
marks the close of the nineteenth or the beginning of the twentieth c('ntiiry. But 
whatever may be the right or the wrong of this vexed question, the fact that 
the year-date now begins with 10, instead of with 18, suggests the appropriate- 
ness of devoting an occasion such as the present to a review of the century wliicli 
has closed, as some will have it, or, in the opinion of others, is about to close. I 
therefore propose to address you upon the progress of Botany during the nineteenth 
century. 

I am fully conscious of the magnitude of the ta^^k which I am undertaking, 
more especially in its relation to the limits of time and space at my disposal. So 
eventful has the period been that to give in any detail an account of what has 
been accomplished during the last hundred vears would mean to write the larger 
half of the entire history of Botany. Tliis being so, it might appear almost 
hopeless to attempt to deal with so large a subject in a Presidential Address. But 
I trust that the very restrictions under which I labour may prove to bo rather 
advantageous than otherwise, inasmuch as they compel me to confine attention 
to what is of primary importance, and thus to give special prominence to the main 
lines along which the development of the science has proceeded. 

Statistics, 

We may well begin with vvliat is, {ifter all, the most fundamental matter, viz., 
the relative numbers of known species of plants at the beginning and at the end of 
the century. It might appear tliat the statistics of plants was a subject su'-ceptible 
of very simple treatment, but unfortunately this is not the case. It must be 
rememberc'd that a ^species’ is not an invariable standard unit, like a ])ound 
or a ])int, but tliat it is an id(*;i depemhmt upon the subjectivity of individual 
botanists. For instance, one bot.ini't may regard a certain number of similar 
plants as all belonging to a single species, whilst anorher may find the differences 
among them such as to warrant the distinction of as many species as there are 
plants. It IS this inevitable vari.ation in the estimation of specific characters which 
renders it diflicult to deal satisfactorily with plants from the statistical iioint of 
view. IIowt‘vi‘r, the following figures rany be regarded as giving a fair idea of 
the increase in the number of' ^ good ' species of living plants. 

It is generally stated that about 10,000 species of plants were known to 
Linnaeus in the latter half of the eighteenth century, of which about one-tenth 
were Cryptogams ; but so rapid was the progress in the study of new plants at 
that time that the first enumeration of plants published in the nineteenth century, 
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tlio ^‘^ynopaip’ ofPeraoon (1807),influde(lafimany as 20,000 species of Phanerogams 
alone, 'rurning now to the end of the century, we arrive at the following census, 
for which 1 am indebted mainly to Professor Saccardo (1892) and to Professor 
de Toni who has liindJy given me special information as to tlie Alga) : — 

Sj)ecws of Phauerognms indicafrd in Tiont/tam and Hooker's ^ Genera 
Plant arvni' {Dttrandj * IndeVy 1S8S). 


Dicotyledons . 78,200 

Monocotyledons 10, GUO 

GylIlno^per^l.^s 2,120 

100,220 

Estimated subsequent additions (Saccardo) . . 5,011 

Total Plianorogams . . 105,231 


Species of Pteridophyt a (indicated in Hooker and Baker's ‘ Si/nojy'^is ; ’ 
Baker . ‘ Xeio Feni'i ' and ‘ Fern Allies ’). 


Eilifinie (including Isoele-'), about . . . 3.000 

L^copodiiuc, about '132 

Equisetinjc, about 20 

Tidal Pteiidophyt.i . . 3,152 


Specie^ of Brt/o}dti/ta ( '^accardo's Estiinafe). 


Mused 

llepciticLC 

. 4,601) 

. 3,041 

Total Diyophyta . 

, . 7,650 

Spec if. s of Thallophyta, 


Fungi (including Ibicteria) (Saccardo) 

Lichens (Saccardo) 

Algie (inch G.UOO Diatoms) (de Toni) . 

. 31), 663 

5,600 
. 14,000 

Total Thallopln ta . 

. 59,263 

Adding these totals together - 


Idianorogams 

rteridoplij ta 

Dryophyta 

Tballoph}ta 

. 105,231 
. 3,452 

. 7,650 

. 59,2C:’> 

wc have a grand total of 

. 175,596 


as the approximate number of recognised species of living plants. 

These figures are sutliciently accurate to show how vast have been the additions 
to the knowledge of plants in the period under consideration, and they atlbrd much 
food for thought. In the lirst place, they indicate how closely connected has been 
the growth of this branch of Hotauy with the exploration and opening up of new 
countries which has been so characteristic a feature of the century. Again, no one 
can consider these iigures without being struck by, the disparity in the numbers of 
species iucluded in the different groups; a most interesting topic, which cannot, 
however, be entered upon here. It must suffice to point out in a general way that 
the smaller groups represent families of plants which attained their numerical 
zenith in long past geological periods, and arc now decadent, whilst the existing 
ffora of the world is characterised by the preponderating Angiosperms and Fungi. 
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We may venture to cast a forward glance upon the possible future develop- 
ment of the knowledge of species. Various partial estimates have been made as 
to the probable number of existing species of this or that group, but the only com- 
prehensive estimate with which i am acquainted is that of Professor Saccardo 
(1892). lie begins with a somewhat startling calculation to the ellect that there 
are at least 260,000 existing species of Pungi alone, and he goes on to suggest that 
probably the number of species belonging to the various other groups would 
amount to 150,000 ; hence the total number of species now living is to be e.stimated 
at over 400,000. On the basis of this estimate it appears that we have not yet 
made the acquaintance of half the contemporary species ; so that there remains 
plenty of occupation for systematic and descriptive botanists, especially in the de- 
partment of Fungologjr. It is also rather alarming, in view of tho predatory 
instincts of so many of the Fungi, to learn that they constitute so decided a majority 
of the whole vegetable kingdom. 

In spite of the great increase in the number of known species, it cannot be said 
that any essentially new type of plant has been discovered during the century. So 
far as the bounds of the vegetable kingdom have been extended at all, it has been 
by the annexation of groups hitherto regarded as within the sphere of influence of 
the zoologists. The most notable instance of this has occurred in the case of the 
Bacteria, or Schizomyeetes, as Naegeli termed them. These organisms, discovered 
by Leeuwenhoek 200 years ago, had always been regarded as infusorian animals 
until, in 1853, Cohn recognised their veg^"tahle nature and their allinity with tho 
Fungi. These plants have acquired special importance, partly on account of the 
controversy which arose as to their supposed spontaneous generation, but more 
especially on account of their remarkable zymogenic and pathogenic properties, so 
that Bacteriology has become one of the new sciences of the century. 

Classification. 

Having gained some idea of the number of species which have been recognised 
and described during the century, the next point for consideration is the progress 
made in the attempt to reduce this mass of material to such order that it can be 
intelligently apprehended ; in a word, to convert a mass of facts into a science ; 
‘Filum ariadneum Botanicea est systema, sine quo chaos est lies Herbaria* 
(Linn® us). 

The classification of plants is a problem which has engaged attention from the 
very earliest times. Without attempting to enter into tlie history of the matter, 
I may just point out that, speaking generally, all the earlier systems of classifica- 
tion were more or less artificial, the subdivisions being based upon the distinctive 
features of one set of members of tho plant. When 1 say that of all these systems 
that proposed by Linmeus (1735) was the most purely artificial, 1 do not imply 
any reproach : if it was the most artificial, it was at the same time the most 
serviceable, and its author was fully aware of its artificiality. This system is 
generally regarded as his most remarkable achievement ; but the really great 
service which Linnmus rendered to science was the clear distinction which he for 
the first time drew between systems wliicli are artificial and those which are 
natural. liecognising, as he did, his inability to frame at that period a satisfactory 
natural system, he also realised that with the increasing number of known plants 
some more ready mi'ans of determining them was an absolute necessity, and it was 
for this purpose that he devised his artificial system, not as an end, but as a means. 
The end to be kept in view was the natural classification: ‘Methodus naturalis 
est ultimus finis Botaniccs ’ is his clearly expressed position in tho ‘ Philosophia 
Botanica.* 

There is a certain irony in the fact that the enthusiastic acceptance accorded 
to his artificial system throughout the greater part of Europe contributed to x) 08 t- 
pone the realisation of Linn®us's cherished hopes with regard to the attainment of 
a natural classification. It was just in those countries, such as Germany and 
England, where the Linnean system was most readily adopted that the develop- 
ment of the natural system proceeded most slowly. It was in France, where the 
Linnean system never secured a firm hold, that the quest of the natural system was 
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pursued ; and it is to French botanists more particularly that our present classi- 
fication is due. It may be traced from its first beginnings with Magnol in 1G89, 
through the bolder attempts of Adanson and of Bernard de Jussieu (1759), to the 
relatively complete method propounded by Antoine Laurent de Jussieu in his 
^ Genera Plantarum,^ just 100 years later. 

The nineteenth century opened with the struggle for predominance between 
the Jussiean and the Linnean systems. In England the former soon obtained con- 
siderable support, notably that of Robert Brown, whose ‘ Prodromus Florae Novae 
Ilollandiae/ published in 1810, seems to have been the first English botanical work 
in which the natural system was adopted ; but it did not come into general use until 
it had been popularised by Lindley in the thirties. 

Meantime the J usaiean system had been extended and improved by Auguste 
Pyrame de Candolle (1813-24). It is essentially the Oandollean classification 
which is now most generally in use, and it has been immortalised by its adoption in 
Bentham and Hooker’s * Genera Plantarum,’ one of the great botanical monu- 
ments of the century. In Germany, however, it has been widely departed from, 
the system there iii vogue being based upon Brongniart’s modification (1828, ISoO) 
of de Candolle’s method as elaborated successively by Alex. Braun (1804 ), Eichler 
(1876-83), and Professor Engler (1886, 1898). It must be admitted tliat for 
the last fifty years the furtlier evolution of the natural system, at any rate so far 
as Phanerogams are concerned, has been confined to Germany. 

One of the more important advances in the classification of Phanerogams was 
based upon Robert Brown’s discovery in 1827 of the gymnospermous nature of the 
ovule in Conifers and Cvcads, which led Brongniart (1828) to distinguish these 
plants as * Phanerogames gymnospermes ; ’ and although the systematic position of 
these plants has since then been the sulyect of much discussion, the recognition 
of the Gymiiospcrmie as a distinct group of archaic Phanerogams is now definitely 
accepted. 

Moreover, the great ly increased knowledge of the Cryptogams lias involved a 
considerable reconstruction in the classification of that groat sub-kingdom. One of 
the most striking discoveries is that first definitely announced by Schwendener (1869) 
concerning Lichens, to the eflcct that the body of a Lichen consists of two distinct 
organisms^ an Alga and a Fungus, living in symbiosis ; a discovery which was so 
nearly made by other contemporary botanists, such as de Bary, Berkeley, and 
Sachs, and which can be traced hack to Haller and Gleditsch in the eighteenth 
century. 

But the discoveries which most affected the classification of the Cryptogams are 
those relating to their reproduction. 'Whilst it had been recognised, almost from 
time immemorial, that Phanerogams reproduce sexually, sexuality was denied to 
Cryptogams until the observations on Ijiverworts and Mosses by Schmidcl and by 
Iledwig (of whom it was said that he was horn to banish Oryplogamy) in the. 
eighteenth cenlurj^ ; and cvenas late as 1828 we find Brongniartclassifyingthe Fungi 
and Algffi together as ^ A games.’ But in the middle third of the nineteenth century, 
by the labours of such men as Thuret, Pringsheim, Cohn, Hofmeister, Naegeli, and 
de Bary, the sexuality of all classes of Cryptogams was clearly established. It is 
worthy of note that, although the sexuality of the Phanerogams had been accepted 
for centuries, yet the details of sexual reproduction were first investigated in Crypto- 
gams. For it was not until 1828 that Amici discovered the pollen-tuhe, and it was 
more than twenty yeai*s later (1846) before he completed his discovery by ascer- 
taining the true significance of the pollen-tube in relation to the development of the 
embryo ; whilst it remained for Strasburger to observe, thirty years later, the actual 
process of fertilisation. 

The discovery of the reproductive processes in Cryptogams not only facilitated 
a natural classification of them, but had the further very important effect of throw- 
ing light upon their relation to Phanerogams. Perhaps the most striking botanical 
achievement of the nineteenth century has been the demonstration by Hofmeister’s 
unrivalled researches (^1861) that Phanerogams and Cryptogams are not separated, 
as was formerly held, by an impassable gulf, but that the higher Cryptogams and 
the lower Phanerogams are connected by many common features. 
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The (levelopment of the natural classification, of which an account has now been 
given, proceeded for the most part on the assumption of the immutability of species. 
As Linnmus expressed it in his ‘Fundamentn Botanica/ ‘ species tot iiuuierainus, quot 
diversa3 forma) in principio suntereata)/ It is dillicult to understand how, with the 
point of view, the idea ofaflinity between fepocies could ha\o arisen at all ; and yet 
the establishment of genera and the attempts at a natural system prove tliot the 
idea was operative. Tlio nature of the prevalent conception of allinity is Avell con- 
veyed by Linnaeus’s aphorism, *• Afhnes conveniunt habitu, nascendi modo, proprie- 
tatibus, viribus, usu.* 

But a conviction had been gradually growing that the assumed fixity of species 
was not well founded, and that, on the contrary, species are descended from pre- 
existent species. This view found clear expression in Lamarck’s ‘ J^Jiilosophie Zoo- 
logique,’ published early in the century (ISOO), but it di<l not strongly affect public 
opinion until after the publication of Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species ’ in 1859. Regarded 
from this point of view the problems of classification have assumed an altogether 
different aspect. Affinity no longer means mere similarity, but blood-relationsbip 
depending upon common descent. We no longer seek a ‘ system ’ of classification ; 
we endeavour to determine the mutual relations of jdaiits. The eflect of this changi* 
has been to stimulate the investigation of plants in all their parts and in all stages 
of their life, so as to attain that complete knowledge of them without which their 
affinities cannot be accurately estimated. If the classification of Cryptogams is, at 
the present moment, in a more satisfactory po^'ition than that of Bhaneroiiams, it is 
just because the study of the former group has been, for various reasons, more 
thorough and more imuute than that of the latter. 

Pal(C(yi)hytolo(jy. 

The stimulating influonce of the new doctrine was not, hovvt'ver, confined to the 
investigation of existing plants ; it also gave aicmarkable impulst* to the study of 
fossil plants, inasmuch as the theory of di'scenl involves the quest of the ancestors 
of the forms that we now hav^e around us. Marvellous ])rogres8 has been made in 
this direction during the nineteenth centuiy, by the labours more especially of 
Brongniart, Go(*ppprt, Unger, Schimper, Sehenck, Raport’j, Solms-Laubacb, 
Renault, on the CoutiDeiit,and in our own country of Lindley and Hutton, Hooker, 
Carruthers, and more especially of Williamson. So far-reaching are the results 
obtained that I can only attempt the barest summary of them. I may perhaps 
best begin by saying that only a small proportion of existing species liave been 
found in the fossil state. In illustration I may adduce the statement made by 
Mr. Clement Reid in his recent work, ‘The (Irigiii of the Jkitish Flora,’ tliat 
only 270 species, that is, about one-sixlli of the total number of British vascular 
plants, are known as fossiN, Making all duo allowances for the imperfection of the 
geological record, for the limited area investigated, and for the difficulty of deter- 
mination of fragmentary specimens, it may be stated generally that the number of 
existing .species ba.s been found to rapidly dimini.'^li in the floras of successively 
older .strata ; none, in fact, have been certainly found to persist beyond the Tertiary 
period. Certain existing genera, belonging to the (Tymuosperma and to the Pteri- 
dophyta, have, however, been traced far down into the Me.sozoic period. Similarly, 
the distribution in time of existing natural orders does not coincide with that of 
existing genera; thus the Ferns of tlie Carboniferous epoch apparently belong, for 
the most part, if not altogether, to the order Marattiacesc, but they are not refer- 
able to any of the existing genera. 

Moreover, altogether new families of fossil plants have been discovered : such 
are, among Cymno.sperms. the ( ’ordaitacem and the Bennoltitacea) ; among Pteri- 
dophyta, the Culamariacese, the Lepidodendracem, the Sphenophyllacea', and the 
Cycadofilices. It is of interest to note that all these newly discovered families can 
be included within the main subdivisions of the existing flora ; in fact, no fossil 
plants have been found which suggest the existence in the past of groups outside 
the limits of our Phanerogamia, Pteridophyta, Bryophyta, and Thallophyta. 

It cannot he said that the study of Pftleeobotany has as yet made clear the 
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ancestry and the descent of our existing flora. To begin with the angiospermous 
flowering plants, it has been ascertained that they make their first appearance in 
the Cretaceous epoch, but we have no duo as to their origin. The relatively late 
appearance of Angiosperms in geological time suggests that they must have sprung 
from an older group, such as the Gymnospc'rms nr the Pteridophyta ; but there is 
no evidence to definitely establish either of these possible origins. Then as to the 
origin of the ( iymnospernis, w’hilst it cannot be doubted that they were derived 
from the Pteridophyta, the existing data are insufficient to enable us to trace 
their pedigree. The most ancient family of Gymnosperms, the Corclaitaceoe, can 
ha traced as far back as any known Pteridoph} ta, and cannot, thcirefore, have been 
(1 (‘rived from tJiem ; but the fact that the Cordaitaceoe exhibit certain cycadean 
affinities, and the discovery of the Cycadofilicea, suggest that what may be termed 
the cycadean phylum of Gymnosx'erms (including the Cordaitaccte, Bennettitaceaj, 
Cycadace.'p, and perhaps the Giiikgoaceae) had its origin in a filicineous ancestry, 
of which, it must he admitted, no forms have as yet been recogni.sed. 

Turning to the Pteridophyta, the origin of‘ the Ferns is still quite unknown : 
the one fact which seems to he clear is that the eiispovangiate forma (Marnttiaceoe) 
are more primitive than the lepto.Mporangiate. Witli regard to the Equisetinae, 
the Calamariaeem were no doubt the ancestors of the (‘xisting and of the fossil 
J^lquise turns. Similarly, in the Ijycopodina', the paheozoic Lepidodendraceoe were 
th(‘ forerunners of the existing Lycopodiums and Selaginellas. Tlu' discovery of 
llie Sphenophyllacem seems to throw some further liglit upon the phylogeny of 
these two groups, inasmuch as these plants possess characters which indicate affinity 
with both the Equisetinm and the Lycopodiiuc, thus suggesting the pOvS.'^ibility that 
they may liave sprung from the same ancestral stock. 

To complete the geological survey of the vegetable kingdom I will briefly 
allude to the Bryophyta and the Thallopbyta. Owing no doubt to their delicate 
texture, the records of these plants have been found to be \ ery incomplete. So 
much is this tlie case with the Bryophyta that I forbear to make any statement 
concerning them. The chief point of interest with regard to the Fungi is that 
most of those which hay e been discovered in the fossil state were found in the 
tissues of woody plants on which tliey were parasitic. In thi*^ way it has been 
po^^sible to ascertain, wutli .some probability, the existence of Bacteria and of 
my(;elial Fungi in the Paheozoic period. The records of the Alpie are more satis- 
factory : they have been traced fur back into the Paheozoic age, where they are 
represented by siphoiiaceous forms and by the somewhat obscure plants kuoAsn as 
Nematophyctis and Vachpthvca, 

In a general way the study of Paheobotany has proved the development of 
higher from lower forms in the successive geological periods. Thus the 'J’ertiary 
and Quaternary periods are characterised by the predominanco of Angiosperms, 
just as the Mesozoic period is characterised by the jnedominancc of Gymnosperms, 
and the Palmozoic by the predominanco of Pteridophyta. And jet, as I have been 
])ointing out, we are not able to trace the anci-stry of any one of tlie larger groups 
of plants. The chief reason for this is that the geological rt'cord, so far as it is 
known, has been fijund to break olf with such surprising abruptness that the ear- 
liest, and therefore the most interesting, chapters in the evolution of plants are 
closed to us. After the wealth of plant-forms in the Carboniferous epoch there is 
a striking falling-oil in the Devonian, in which, however, plants of high organisa- 
tion, such as the Cordaitaceie, the Calamariacecc, and the licpidodendracese, 
still occur. In tlie Silurian epoch vascular plants are hut sparingly present 
— but it is remarkable that any such highly organised plants should be found 
there — together wdth probable Algm, sucli a^ NimalipJn/rux and Fachiftheca. The 
Cambrian rocks present nothing but so-called ‘ Fucoids,’ such as ICophyivn, &c., 
some of which may he Alg.T. The only known fossil in the oldest strata of all, 
the Archman, is tlie much-discussed JEozifoit cauadoa^ey probably of animal ()rigin ; 
but the occurrence here of large deposits of graphite seems to indicate the existence 
of a considerable flora w^hich has, unfortunately, become quite undeterminable. 
Thus, whilst there is some evidence that the primitive plants wore Algrc, there is 
at present no available record of the various stages through which the Silurian and 
Devonian vascular plnnts were evolved from them. 
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Mori^hology. 

If inquiry "be made as to the cause of the great advance in the recognition of 
the true affinities of plants, and consequently in their classification, which distin- 
guishes the nineteenth century, I would refer it to the progress made in the study 
of morphology. The earlier botanists regarded all the vaiious parts of plants as 
'organs^ in relation to their supposed function ; hence their description of plants 
was simply ‘organography.’ The idea of regarding the parts of the plant-body, 
not in connection with their functions, but with reference to tlieir development 
and their mutual relations, seems to have originated with Jung in the seventeenth 
century (1687) : it was revived by C. F. Wolff about seventy years later (1759), 
but it did not materially affect Ibe study of plants until well on in the nineteenth 
century, after Goethe had repeatedly written on the subject and had devised the 
term ‘ morphology ’ to designate it. For a time this somewhat abstract mode of 
treatment led to mere theorising and speculation, so much so that the yops 
1820-1840 will always be stigmatised as the period of the * iVaturphilosophie.’ 
But fortunately this time of barrenness was succeeded by a veritable renascence. 
Kobert Brown and llenfroy in England ; Brongniart, iSt. Hilaire, and Tulasnt' 
in France; Mobl, Scbleideu, Naegeli, A. Braun, and, above all, llofmeister in 
Germany, led the W’ay back from the pursuit of fantastic will-o’-the-wisps to the 
observation of actual fact. Instead of evolving schemes out of their own internal 
consciousness as to how plants ought to be constructed, they endeavoured to 
discov’er by the study of development, and more particularly of embryogeny, how 
they actually are constructed, with the result that within a decade llofmeister 
discovered the alternation of generation.s in the liigher plants; a discovery which 
must ever rank as one of the most brilliant triumphs of morphological research. 

With the knowledge thus acquired it became possible to determine the true 
relations of the various parts of the plant-body ; to distinguish these parts as 
* members ’ rather than as ‘ organs ; ’ in a word, to estahlisli homologies where 
hitherto only analogies had been traced — which is the essential dillereuco between 
moiphology and organography. 

The publication of the * Origin of Species’ profoundly affected the progress of 
morphology, as of all branches of biological research ; but it did not alter its 
trend ; it confirmed and extended it. Wo are not satisfied now with establishing 
homologies, but we go on to inquire into the origin and phylogeny of the members 
of the body. In illustration I may briefly refer to two problems of this kind 
which at the present time are agitating llie botanical world. The first is as to 
the origin of the alternation of generation.s. Did it come about by the modifica- 
tion of the sexual generation (gametophyte) into an asexual (sporophyte) ; or is the 
sporophyte a new formation intercalated into the life-history ? In a word, is the 
alternation of generations to be regarded as homologous or as antithetic ? I am 
not rash enough to express any opinion mi this controversy ; nor is it necessary 
that I should do so, since the subject lias twice been threshed out at recent 
meetings of this Section. The second problem is as to the origin of the sporophylls, 
and, indeed, of all the various kinds of leaves of the sporophyte in the liigher 
plants. It is suggested, on the one hand, that the sporophylls of the Pteridophyta 
have arisen by gradual sterilisation and segmentation from an iinsegmented and 
almost wholly reproductive body, represented in our day by the sporogonium 
of the Bryophyta ; and that the vegetative leaves have been derived by further 
sterilisation from the sporophylls. On the other hand, it is urged that the 
vegetative leaves are the more primitive, and that the sporophylls have been derived 
from them. It will be at once ob.served that this second problem is intimately 
connected with the first. The stenlisation theory of the origin of leaves is a 
necessaiy consequence of the antithetic view of the alternation of generations ; 
whilst the derivation of sporophylls from foliage-leaves is similarly associated with 
the homologous view. Here, again, exercising a wise discretion, I will only 
venture to express my appreciation of the important work which has been done in 
connection with this controversy — work that will be equally valuable, whatever 
the issue may eventually be. 
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I will conclude my remarks on morphology with a few illustrations of the aid 
which the advance in this department has given to the progress of classification. 
For instance, Linnseus divided plants into Phanerogams and Cryptogams, on tho 
ground that in the former the reproductive organs and processes are conspicuous, 
whereas in the latter they are obscure. In view of our increased knowledge of 
Cryptogams this ground of distinction is no longer tenable ; whilst still recog- 
nising the validity of tlio division, our reasons for doing so are altogether diiferent. 
For us, Phanerogams are plants which produce a seed ; Cryptogams are plants 
which do not produce a seed. Again, we distinguish the Pteridophyta and the 
Bryophyta from the Thallophyta, not on account of their more complex structure, 
but mainly on the ground that the alternation of generations is regular in the two 
former groups, whilst it is irregular or altogether wanting in the latter. Similarly 
the essential distinction betwet'n the Pteridophyta and the Bryophyta is that in 
the former the sporophyte, in the latter the gametophyte, is the preponderating 
form. It has enabled us further to correct in many respects the classifications of 
our predecessors by altering the sy^stematic position of various genera, and some- 
times of larger groups. Thus the Cyeadace.e have been removed from among the 
Monocotyledons, and the Conifera) from among the Dicotyledons, where 
de Candolle placed them, and have been united with the Onetaceto into tlie 
sub-class Oymnosperinm. The investigation of the development of the flower, in 
which Payer led the way, and llie elaboration of tho floral diagram which we owe 
to Eichler, have done much, though by no means all, to determine the aflinities of 
doubtful Aiigiospenns, especially among those previously relegated to the lumber- 
room of the Apetalai. 


J natomy and Hlstoloyy, 

Passing now to the consideration of the progress of knowledge concerning the 
structure of plants, the most important result to be chronicled is the discovery that 
the plant-body consisits living substancii indistinguishable from that of which 
the body of animals is composed. The earlier anatomists, whilst recognising the 
cellular structure of plants, bad confined their attention to the examination of the 
cell-walls, and described the contents as a watery or mucilaginous sap, without 
determining where or what was the seat of hie. In 1831 Bobert Brown dis- 
covered the nucleus of tlie cell, but there is no evidence that he regarded it as 
living. It was not until the renascence of research in the forties, to which 1 have 
already alluded, that any real progress in this direction was made. The cell- 
contents were especially studied by Naegeli and by Mohl, both of whom recognised 
the existence of a viscous substance lining the wall of all living cells as a * mucous 
layer ’ or * primordial utricle/ but difleiing chemically from the substance of the 
wall by being nitrogenous; thi^ t}n*y regarded jis tho living pari of the coll, and 
to it Mohl (184(}) gave the name ‘protoplasm,* which it still bears. The full 
significance of tliis diacovorv became apparent in a somewhat roundabout way. 
Dujardin, in 1836, had described a number of lowly organisms, whicli he termed 
Infusoria, as consisting of a living substance, Avhich ho called ‘sarcode.’ Fifteen 
years later, in a remarkable paper on Protocoeem phvialisy (.^ohn drew attention to 
the similarity in properties between the ‘sarcode’ of the Infusoria and the living 
substance of this plant, and arrived at the brilliant generalisation that the ‘ proto- 
plasm ’of the botanists and the ‘sarcode’of the zoologists are identical. Thus 
arose tho great conception of the essential unity of life in all living tilings, which, 
thanks to tho subsequent labours of such men as de Bary, Briicke, and Max 
Scliultze, in the first instance, has become a fundamental canon of Biology, 

A conspicuous monument of this period of activity is tho cell-theory pro- 
pounded by Schwann in 183fi. Briefly stated, Schwann’s theory was that airiiving 
Dodies are built up of structural units which are the cells : each cell possesses an 
independent vitality, so that nutrition end growth are referable, not to the 
organism as a whole, but to the individual cells. This conception of the structure 
of plants was accepted for many years, but it has had to give way before the 
advance of anatomical knowledge. The recognition of cell-division as the process 
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by which the cells are multiplied — in opposition to the Schleidenian theory of free 
cell-formation — early sug'S'ested doubts ua to the propriety of re^/arding the body as 
being built up of cells iis a wall is built of bricks Later the minute study of the 
Thallophjta revealed the exi^^tenco of a inimher of plants, such as tho JNrvxoniycete'?, 
the phycomycetous Fiinc’i, and the aiphonaceous Algie, some of them highly 
organised, the 'vegetative bod} of which does not consist of cells. It becanoe clear 
that cellular structure is not essential to life; that it may he altogether absent or 
present in various degrc'e. Thus in the higher plants the proto])laMn L segmented 
or septated by -vv allh into uninucleate uuit.s or ^ eiiergids ’ (Sachs), and such plants 
are w’ell described as ‘ completely septate.’ But in others, such as the higher Fungi 
and certain Algm (e.g., Cladophoray Ilydrodictyon)^ the protoplasm is septated, not 
into energids, but into groups of energids, so that the body is * incompletely 
septate.’ Finally there arc the Tlialloph}ta already enumerated, in which there is 
complete continuity of the protoplasm: these are 'imseptate.’ Moreover, e\en 
when the body presents the most complete cellular structure, the energids are not 
isolated, but are connectisl by delicate protojdasmic librils traversing the inter- 
vening walls; a fact whicli is one of the most drilling discov’c'ries in tlie depart- 
ment of histology. This was first recognised in tlu* sieve-tubes by Ilartig (lHd7) ; 
then by Naegeli (1840) in the tissues of Ihe Floridem. After a long period of 
neglect the matter 'v\\'is taken up once more by Tangl (1880), when it attracted the 
attention of many investigators, as tlie result of whose labour", especially those of 
Mr. Gardiner, the general and perhaps universal continuity ol the piotoplasm in 
cellular plants has been established. ITence the body is no longer regarded as an 
aggregate of cells, but as a more oriels septated mass of protoplasm : the synthetic 
standpoint of Schwann has hecu replaced by oiu' as distinctively analytic. 

Time does not permit mo to do more than mention the important discoveries 
made of late y<‘ara, mainly on the initiative of Strasburger, with regard to th(‘ 
details of cytology, and especially to the structure of the nucleus and the intricate 
dance of the chromosomes in karyokinesis. Indeed, I can do but scant justice to 
those anatomical discoveries which are of more exclusively botanical interest. One 
important generalisation w'hicli may be drawn is that the histological differentia- 
tion of the plant proceeds, not in the protoplasm, as in the animal, but in the cell- 
wall. It is romarKable, on the one hand, how similar the protoplasm is, not only 
in different parts of the same body, but in plants of vvddely diflerentaflinitics ; and, 
on the other, what diversity the cell-w^all oilers in thickness, chemical composition, 
and physical properties. In {“tudying the differentiation of the cell-wall the 
botanist has received valuable aid from the chemist. Research in this direction 
may, in fact, be said to have hegiiii witli Paveii’s fundamental discovery (1844) 
that the characteristic and primary chmnical constituent of the cell-wall is the 
carbohydrate which he termed cellulose. 

The amount of detailed knowledge as to the anatomy of plants which has been 
accumulated during the century by countWs worker's, among whom Mohl, Naegeli, 
Unger, and Sanio deserve special mention as pioneers, is very great — so great, 
indeed, that it seemed as if it must remain a mere mass of facts in tlie absence of 
any recognisable general principles which might serve to marshal the facts into a 
science. The first step towards a morphology of the tissues was Ilanstein s investi- 
gation of the growing point of the Phanerogams (1808), and his recognition therein 
of the three embryonic tissue-systems. This has lately been further developed by 
the promulgation of van Tieghem’s theory of the stele, which is merely the logical 
outcome of Ilanstein’s distinction of the plerome. It has thus become possible to 
determine the homologies of the tissue-systems in different plants and to organise 
the facts of structure into a scientific comparative anatomy. It has become appa- 
rent that, in many cases, differences of structure are immediatdy traceable to the 
influence of the environment; in fact, the study of phy.siological or adaptive 
anatomy is now a large and important branch of the subj(*c^. 

The study of Anatomy has contributed in some degree to the progress of 
systematic Botany. It is true that some of the more ambitious attempts to base 
classification on Anatomy have not been successful; such, for instance, as de 
Candolle’s subdiviaon of Phanerogams intoUxogens and Eudogens, or the subdivision 
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of Cotmopliyta into Actobrya, Ampbibrya, and Acrampbibrya, proposed by Unger 
and Endlicber. Still it cannot be denied that anatomical characters have been 
found useful, if not absolutely conclusive, in suggesting allinities, especially in Ibe 
determination of fossil remains. A large proportion of our knowledge of extinct 
plants, to which I have already alluded, is based solely upon the anatomical 
structure of the V(‘getative organs ; and although allinrties inferred li-om such 
evidence cannot be regarded as final, they sullice for a pr()^isi()nal claKsilication 
until they are confirmed or di'^proved by tlie discovery and investigation of the 
reproductive organs. 

Physiology . 

The last branch of botanical scienci* which I propose to j^ass in review is that 
of physiology. We may well begin a\ itli the nutritive processes. At the closc of 
the eighteenth century there was ])ractically no coherent theory of nutrition ; such 
as it was it amounted to little more than the conclusion ariived at by van Ilelmont 
a centiny and a half earlier, that plants requiri' only water for their food, and are 
able to form from it all the diliereiit constituents of their ]>o(lies. It is true that the 
important discovery had been made and pursued by rric'^tley (177'2), Ingen-IIousz 
(1780), and Sem'^bier (1782) that green plants exposed to light abscub carbon dioxide 
and evolve free oxygen ; but this gaseous interchang'e had not been shown to be the 
expression of a niitrilivo process. At th(‘ opening of t he nineteenth century (1804) 
this coiinoctiou was established by (h‘ Saussiin*, in his classical ‘ liecberches 
Chimiques,’ who (hunonstrated that, wliiKt absorbing carbon dioxide and evolving 
oxygen, green plants gain in dry weiirhl ; and he further contributed to the eluci- 
diiion of the prubloni of nutrition by showing (hat, whilst assimilating carbon 
dioxide, green ]dan(s also ns^imilato the hydrogen and oxygen of water. 

Three quesiions naturally arose in connection with de Saussure’s statement of 
the case: What is the nature of the organic substance formed ? What is the 
function of th(‘ cliloropliyll ? ^\4lat is the part played by light ? It was far on in 
the century liefore answers were forthcoming. 

With regard to the lirst of these questions the re«!oarche8 of Boussiugaulfc 
(18(54) and others established the fact that the volume of carbon dioxide absorbed 
and that of oxygen evolved in connection with the process are approximately equal. 
TTirllier, the frequent presence of starch in the chloroplastids, to which Mold first 
drew attention (18'>7), was siib.sequently found by Sachs ( 1802) to be closely con- 
nected with the as.'^imilatiou of carbon dio.xide. The conclusion drawn from these 
facts is that the gain in dry weight accempanying the assimilation of carbon 
dioxide is duo to tlie formation, in the first instance, of organic substance having 
the composition of a carbohydrate ; a cjiiclusiou 'which may be expressed by the 
equation 

C0. + Iip-CTI,0^.0,. 

The questions w illi regard to chlorophyll and to light are so intimately con- 
nected that they must be considered together. The tirst step towards their 
solution was Ihe investigalion of the relati\e activity of liirlit of dillerent colours, 
oriirinally niidcrtakeii In Seiicbier (1782) and subsequently repeated by Daubenv 
(18 {h), with tlu‘ resulr. that red and orange light was found to promote assimila- 
tion in u liiglierdegri'e tlian blue or \iolct light. tShorlly afterw ards Draper (1843), 
experinn nting witli an iietiinl solar .spectrum, concluded that the most active rays 
arc the orange and yellow ; a conclusion which was generally accepted for many 
years lUit in t1»« moantlnio the properties of the green colouring matter of plants 
(to whicli Pelhdier andCaventou gave the name ‘ chlorojdiyll ’ in 1817) were being 
investigated. Brewster discovered in 1834 that an alcoholic extract of green 
leaves presents a characteristic absorption spectruni ; but many years elapsed before 
any attempt w'as m.ado to connect this property Avith the physiologienl activity of 
cliloropliyll. It was not until 1871-72 that Loramel and N. J. C. Muller pointed 
out that the rays of tlio spectrum which are most completely absorbed by chloro- 
phyll are just those whicli are moat elficient in the assimilation of carbon dioxide. 
Subsequent researches, particularly those of Tiiuiriazeff (1877), and those of EngeD 
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xnaDn (1882-84) based on his ingenious Bacterium-method, have confirmed the 
views of Lommel and of Muller, and have placed it beyond doubt that the import- 
ance of light in the assimilatory process is that it is the form of kinetic energy 
necessary to effect the chemical changes, and that the function of chlorophyll is 
to serve as the means of absorbing this energy and of making it available for the 
plant. 

These are perhaps the most striking discoveries in relation to the nutrition of 
plants, but there are others of not leas importance to which brief allusion must be 
made. We owe to de Saussure (1804) the first clear demonstration of the fact 
that plants derive an important part of their food from the soil ; but the relative 
nutritive value of the inorganic salts absorbed in solution was not ascertained until 
Sachs (1858) reintroduced the method of water-culture which had originated 
centuries before witli Woodward (1000) and had been practised by Duhamel 
(1768) and de Saussure. Special interest centres around the question of the 
nitrogonoiis nutrition of plants. It was long held, chiefly on the authority of 
Priestley and of Ingen-IIou^/, and in spite of the contrary opinion expressed by 
»56nebier, Woodhouhc (1800), and de Saussure, that plants absorb the free nitrogen 
of the atmosphere by their leaves. This Aiow was not finally abandoned until 
1860, when the retearches ot Boussingaiilt and of Lawes and Gilbert deprived it 
of all foundation. Since then we have learned that the free nitrogen of the air 
can be made available for nutrition — not indeed directly by green plants themselves, 
but, as Berthelot and Winogradsky more especially have shown, by Bacteria in the 
soil, or, as apparently in the Leguminosse, by Bacteria actually enclosed in the roots 
of the plants with which they live symhiotically. 

We turn now from the nutritive or anabolic processes to those which are catabolic. 
The discovery of the latter, just as of the former, was arrived at by the investiga- 
tion of the gaseous interchange between the plant and the atmosphere. In the 
eighteenth century Scheele and Priestley had found that, under certain circum- 
stances, plants deteriorate the quality of air; but it is to Tngen-IIousz that we owe 
the discovery that plants, like animals, respire, taking in oxygen and giving off 
carbon dioxide. And when S<5n(Shier (1800) had ascertained for the inflorescence 
of Arum maculafum^ and later de Saussure (1822) for other flowers, that active 
respiration is associated with an evolution of heat, the connection between respiration 
and catabolism N>’as established for plants as it had been long before by liavoisier 
(1777) in the case of animals. 

Among the catabolic processes which have been investigated none are of greater 
importance than those which are designated by tlie general term fermentations. 
The first of these to be discovered was the alcoholic fermentation of sugar. Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century Leeuwenhoek had detected minute globules in 
fermenting wort ; and a century later Lavoisier had ascertained that the chemical 
process consists in the decomposition of sugar into alcohol and carbon dioxide ; but 
it was not until 1837-38 that, almost simultaneously, Cagniard d(3 Latour, Schwann, 
and Kutzing discovered that Leeuwenhoek’s globules Avere living organisms, and 
were th(‘ cau‘'e of the IVrmentation. Shortly before, in 183.‘J, l*ayen and Persoz 
extracted from malt a substance named diaf^tascy which they found could convert 
the starch of the grain into sugar. These two classes of bodies, causing fermentative 
changes, were distinguished respectively as organibcd and unorganised ferments. 
The number of the former was rapidly added to by the investigation more espe- 
cially of the Bacteria, in which Pasteur led the way. The extension of our knowledge 
of the unorganised ferments, or enzymes, has been even more remarkable : we now 
know that very many of the metabolic processes are effected by various enzymes, 
such as those which convert the more complex carbohydrates into others of simpler 
constitution (diastase, cytase, glucase, inulase, invertase) ; those which decompose 
glucosides (emulsin, myrosin, &c.) ; those which act on proteids (trypsins') ana on 
fats (lipases) ; the oxidases, which cause the oxidation of various organic substances ; 
and the zymase, recently extracted from yeast, which causes alcoholic fermentation. 

The old distinction of the micro-organisms as ‘ organised ferments ^ is no lo^er 
tenable ; for, on the one hand, certain of the chemical changes which they effect 
can be traced to extractable enzymes which they produce ; and, on the other, as 
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Pasteur has asserted, every livinfif cell may become an ^ organised ferment * under 
appropriate conditions. The distinction now to be drawn is between those pro- 
cesses which are due to enzymes and those directly effected by living protoplasm. 
Many now definitely included in the former class were, until lately, regarded as 
belonging to the latter ; and no doubt future investigation will still further increase 
the number of the former at the expense of the latter. 

The consideration of the metabolic processes leads naturally to that of the 
function of transpiration and of the means by which water and substances in 
solution are distributed in the plant. This is perhaps the department of physiology 
in which progress during the nineteenth century has been least marked. We have 
got rid, it is true, of the old idea of an ascending crude sap, and of a descending 
elaborati'd sap, but there have been no fundamental discoveries. With regard to 
transpiration itself, we know more of the detail of tin" process, but that is all that 
can be said. As for root-pressure, llofmeistor (1858-G2) discovered that ‘bleed- 
ing ~ as the i)henomena of root-pressure w(‘re termed by tin* earlier writers — is not 
confined, as had hitherto been thought, to tree's and shrubs ; but the current theory 
of the process, allowing for the discovery of protoplasm and of osmosis, has 
advanced but little upon that given by Grew in the third book of his ‘Anatomy 
of Plants ’ (1676). Again, the mechanism of the transpiration-current in lofty 
trees remains an unsolved problem. To begin with, there is still some doubt as to 
the exact channel in which the current travels. Knight (1801-8) first proved that 
the current travels in the alburnum of the trunk, but not, he thought, in the 
vessels, for he found them to he dry in the summer, when transpiration is most 
active; a view in which Dutrochet (1837) subsequently concurred. Meyen (1838) 
then suggested that the water must travel, not in the lumina, but in the substance 
of the cells of the v(‘ssels, and was supported by such emimuit physiologists as 
Ilofmeister (1858), Unger (18(54, 1868), and Sachs (1878) ; but it has since been 
strongly asserted by Boehm, Klfving, Vesque, Ilartig, and Strasburger that the 
young vessels always contain water, and that the current travels in the lumina and 
not in the walls of the vessels. 

Tsow as to the force by which the water of the transpiration-current is raised 
from the roots to the topmost leaf of a lofty tree. * From the point of view that 
the water travels in the substance of the walls the necessary force need not be great, 
and would be amply provided by the transpiration of the heaves, inasmuch as the 
weight of the water raised would be supported by the force of imbibition of the walls. 
From tin* point of view tliat the water travels in the lumina the force required to 
raise and support such long columns of water must be considerable. Dismissing 
at once as quite inadequate such purely physical theories as those of capillarity and 
gas-pressur(‘, there remain two theories as to the nature of this force which 
resemblt' each other in being essentially vitalistic, but differ in that the one involves 
])rossiire from below, the other suctitm from above. In the one, suggested by 
Godlewski and by AVestermaier (1884), the cells of the medullary rays and of the 
wood-parenchyma are supj)Osed to absorb liquid from the vascular tissue at one 
level and force it back again by a vital act at a higher level : this theory was 
disposed of by the fact that the transpiration-current can be luaintaiued through a 
coiisiderable leiigtli of a stem killed by heat or by poison. In the other, suggested 
by Dixon and Joly (18})5 J)})),and also by Askenasy( 181)5-1)6), it is assumed that there 
are, in tlie trunk of a transpiring tree, continuous columns of water which are in a 
state of tensile stress, the tension being set up by the vital tianspiratory activity of 
the leaves. Some idea of the enormous tension thus assumed is given by the fol- 
lowing simple calculation relating to a tree 120 feet high. Kot only has the liquid to 
bo raised to tliis height, hut in its passage upwards a resistance calculated to be equal 
to about live times the height of the tree has to be overcome. Hence the tran- 
spiration-force in such a tree must at least equal the weight of a column of water 
720 feet in height ; that is, a pressure of about twenty-four atmospheres, or 3601b. to 
the square inch. But lliere is no evidence to prove that a tension of anything like 
twenty atmospheres exists, as a matter of fact, in a transpiring tree ; on|the con- 
trary, such observations as exist (cy., those of Hales and of Boehm) indicate much 
lower tensions. Under these circumstances we must regretfully confess that yet 
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one more century has closed without bringing the solution of the secular problem 
of the ascent of the sap. 

The nineteenth century has been, fortunately, rather more fertile in discovery 
concerning the movements and irritability of plants. But it is surprising how much 
knowledge on these points had been accumulated by the beginning of the century : 
the facts of plant-movement, such as the curvatures due to tlio action of light, the 
sleep-movements of leaves and flowers, the contact-movements of the leaves of the 
sensitives, were all familiar. The nineteenth century opened, then, with a con- 
siderable store of facts ; but what was lacking was an interpretation of them ; and 
whilst it has largely added to the store, its most important work has been done in 
the direction of explanation. 

The lirst event of importance was the discovery by Knight, in 1S06, of the fact 
that the stems and roots of plants are irritable to the action of gravity and respond 
to it by assuming definite directions of growth. Many years later the term 
‘ geotropisiii ’ was introduced by Frank (1868) to designate tlie phenomena of 
growth as afleett'd by gravit}', and at the same time Frank announced the import- 
ant discovery that dorsiventral member.*?, such as leaves, behave quite diflerently 
from radial members, such as stems and roots, in that they are diageotropic. 

It was a long time before the irritability of plants to the action of light Avas 
recognised. Chiefly on the authority of de (Candolle (to whom we owe the term 
* heliotropism ’), lieliotropic curvature was accounted for by assuming that the one 
side received le.«s light than the other, and therefore grow the more rapidly. But 
the researches of Sachs (1878) and Mulh'r-Thurgau (187G) have made it clear that 
the direction of the incident raj s is the important point, and that a radial stem, 
obliquely illuminated, is stimulated to curve until its long axis coincides with the 
incident rays. Moreover, the discovery by Knight (1812) of negative heliotropism 
in the tendrils of Vitis and A?npf'iops{s really put the Candollean theory quite out 
of court ; and further evidence that heliotropic movements are a response to the 
stimulus of the incident rays of light is afforded by Frank’s discovery of the 
diaheliotropism of dorsiventral members. 

The question of the localisation of irritability has received a good deal of 
attention. The fact that the under surface of the pulvinus of Mimosa pudica is 
alone sensitive to contact was ascertained by Burnett and Mayo in 1827 j and 
shortly after (183-1) Curtis discovered the sensitiveness of the hairs on the upper 
surface of the leaf of Dioncea. After a long period of nt*glect the subject was 
taken up by Darwin. The irritability of tendrils to contact had been discovered by 
Mohl in 1827 ; but it was Darwin who ascertained, in 1865, that it is confined to 
the concavity near the tip. In 1875 Darwin found that the irritability of the 
tentacles of JDrosera is localised in the terminal gland; and followed this up, in 1880, 
by asserting that the sensitiveness of the root is localised in the tip, which acts like 
a brain. This assertion led to a great deal of controversy, but t he rtvsearcliea of 
Pfefler and Czapek (1804) have finally established the correctness of Darwin’s con- 
clusion. It is interesting to recall that Frasmua Darwin had suggested the possible 
existence of a brain in plants in his ‘Phytologia* (1800). But the word ‘brain’ 
is misleading, inasmucli as it might imply sensation and consciousness : it 
would be more accurate to speak of centres of ganglionic activity. However, 
the fact remains that there exist in plants irritable centres which not only 
receive stimuli but transmit impulses to those parts by which the consequent 
movement is effected. The transmission of stimuli has been found in the case of 
Mimosa pudica to he due to the propagation of a disturbance of hydrostatic 
equilibrium along a special tissue ; in other cases, where the distance to be traversed 
is small, it is probably effected by means of that continuity of the protoplasm to 
which 1 have already alluded. 

Finally, as rejrards the mechanism of tlie.se movements, we find Seiidbier and 
Rudolphi, the earliest writers on the subject in the nineteenth century, asserting, 
a.s if against some accepted view, that there is no structure in a plant comparable 
with the muscle of an animal. Rudolphi (1807) suggested, as an alternative, that 
the position of a mobile leaf is determined by the ‘ turgor vitalis ’ of the pulvinus, 
and thus anticipated the modern theory of the mechanism. But he gives no 
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explanation of wliat he means by * turgor ; ’ and the term is frequently used by 
writers in the first half of the century in the same vague way. Some progress was 
made in consequence of tlie discovery of osmosis by Dutrochet (1828), and more 
especially by his observation (1837) that the movements of Mimosa are dependent 
on the presence of oxygen, and are therefore vital. But it was not, and could not 
be, until the existence of living protoplasm in the cells of plants was realised, and 
the movements of free-swimming organisms and naked reproductive cells had 
become more familiar, that the true nature of the mechanism began to be under- 
stood ; and then we find Cohn saving, as long ago as 1860, that ‘ the living 
protoplasmic substance is the essentially contractile portion of the cell.’ This state- 
ment may, perhaps, seem to put the ca«o too bluntly and to savour too much of 
animal analogy ; but the study of the conditions of turgidity has shown more and 
more clearly that the protoplasm is the predominant factor. The protoplasm of 
])lant-cells is undoubtedly capable of rapid molecular changes, which alter its 
physical properties, more particularly its permeability to the cell-sap. It may be 
that these changef cannot bo directly compared with those going on in animal 
muscle; but if we use the terra ‘contractility * in its wider sense, as indicating a 
general property of which muscular contraction is a special case, then Cohn’s 
statement is fully justified. Tliis is borne out by the observations of Sir J. Burdon- 
Sanderson (1882-8S) on the electrical changes taking place in the stimulated leaf 
of Diorifpa, and b}’ Kunkel’s (1878) corresponding observations on Mimosa pudica: 
in both eases the electrical changes were lound to be essentially the same as those 
observable on the stimulation of muscle. AVe find, then, that the advances in 
Physiology, like those iu Anatomy, teach the essential unity of life in all living 
things, whether we call them animals or plants. 

With this in our minds wo may go on to consider in conclusion, and very 
briefly, that department of physiological study which is known as the Bionomics 
nr (Ecology of plants. In the earlier part of the century this subject was studied 
more especially w'ith regard to the distribution of plants, and their relation to soil 
and climate: but since tlu* publication of the ‘ Origin of Species’ the purview has 
been greatly extended. It then hecamo necessary to study the relation of plants, 
not only to inorganic conditions, but to each other and to animals; in a word, to 
study all the adaptations of the plant with reference to the struggle for existence. 
The result has b(>en thf‘ accumulation of a vast amount of most interc^ting infor- 
raatif)n. For instance, wo are now fairly well acquainted with the adaptations of 
water-plants (hydrophytes) on the one hand and of desert-plants (xerophytes) on 
the other ; with the adaptations of shade-plants and of those growing in full sun, 
especially as regards the protection of the chlorophyll. We have learned a great 
deal as to tin* relations of plants to each other, such as the peculiarities of parasites, 
epipliytos, and climbing plants, and ns to those singular symbioses (Mycorhiza) of 
the higher plants with h’ungi which have been found to be characteristic of sapro- 
phytes. Then, again, as to the relations liet ween plants and animals : the adaptation 
of flowers to attract the visils of insects, first discovered by Sprengel (1793), has 
been widely studied; the protection of the plant against the attacks of animals, 
by means of thorns and spines on the surfime, ns also by the formation in its 
tissues of poisonous or distasteful substances, and even by the hiring of an army 
of mercenaries in the form of ants, has been elucidated ; and finally those cases 
in which the plant turns the tables upon the animal, and captures and digests 
him, are now fully understood. 


CoDcJnsioi). 

Imperfect as is the sketch which I have now completed, it will, I think, suffice 
to show how remarkable has been the progress of the science during the 
niiieteentli century, more particularly the latter part of it, and how multifarious 
are tlio directions in wliich it lia.s developed. In fact Botany can no longer be 
regarded as a single science: it has grown and branched into a congeries of 
sciences. And as we botanists regard with complacency the flourishing condition 

1900. 3 o 
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of the science whose servants we are, let us not for/s^et, on the one hand, to do 
honour to those whose lifework it was to make the way straight for us, and whoso 
conquests have become our peaceful possession ; nor, on the other, that it lies with 
us so to carry on the good work that when this Section meets a hundred years 
hence it may be found that the achievements of the twentieth century do not 
lag behind those of the nineteenth. 


The following Reports and Papers were read : — 

1. Report on Rccperimental Inaeatigatian of Assimilation in Plants* 
See Reports, p. 569. 


2. Report on Fertilisation in the Phceophyceat . — See Reports, p. 560. 


3. British Sylviculture. By Samuel Margerison. 

Former supplies and high quality of British oak, &c. Recent supplies largely 
consist of foreign timber. Native timbers still required in large quantities and 
likely to be more in demand, because of lessening of stocks and enlarged home 
consumption in the countries now .supplying us. The period covered by the life 
of a timber-tree fruitful in economic changes. We have much land at present 
unproductive, or only slightly productive, suitable for growing a native supply of 
timW, but owners and nation comfortably apathetic in the matter, content witli 
present abundant supply. Sportsmen are groundlessly fearful of their pleasures 
Wng disturbed. It is really a national matter, calling for Government aid and 
supervision, or good private working plans,* which cannot be disturbed by clianges 
o^individual management. 

Comparison of results of Continental sylviculture with ours; their crops 
treble and quadruple of ours. Natural conditions hero not less favourable, but 
management generally inferior. 

Differences arise in details : 

Growing the Crop , — Thick planting and careful thinning (preserving an overhead 
canopy and encouraging lengthy growtli) ; making sport secondary to sylviculture, 
whilst still providing abundance of it. 

Harvesting the Crop. — Gradual thinning ; reserving the thriving trees ; partial 
conversion on the spot ; savings in haulage, again keeping sport secondary ; 
reasonable cost of railway carriage. Forestry schools, with opportunities for 
detailed research and teaching, with equipment, scientific and practical, worthy of 
the subject. 


4. The Great Smohc-Cl oud of the North of England and its Influence on 
Plants. By Albert Wilson. 

The widespread effect of smoke insufficiently realised. Dwellers in towns 
often so hardened to it as to be almost oblivious of its presence. The great smoke- 
producing district of the North of England ; its extent ; miserable condition of 
vegetation in some parts of the area. Variation in amount of smoke according to 
the season. Effect m reducing air transpaumey ; dimne.''S of sky and landscape. 
Distance to which smoke travels. Hmoke often mistaktui for haze. Red sunsets 
in South-east Yorkshire. Atmosphere of the North of Englnnd. North of the 
smoke area never brilliant with southerly winds. The smoke from I3arrow-in- 
Furness, an isolated town ; long distance at which this i.s noticeable ; comparison 
of its volume with tliat from the great smoke area. The characteristic smell from 
certain large works, and the distance at which it can be detected. Discoloration 
of rainwater ; ‘ black rain.’ Influence of smoke on sunshine and air temperature 
in calm summer weather, and in anticyclonic weather during autumn or winter ; 
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low day-temperature maxima. Smoke and fog-production. Long>continued smoke 
fog of February 1891. Darkness in and around large cities. Effect of smoke on 
mosses and hepatics as compared mth that on higher plants. Smoke at a maximum 
in winter, when many mosses are in a vegetative condition. Great diminution in 
their abundance and luxuriousness in the neighbourhood of large towns. Peculiar 
exposure of bark-loving species to smoke influencei and the cause. Threatened 
extinction of Ulota and Orthotricha, 


5. A G ymnosporangium from China, By F. E. Weiss. 

This fungus was first observed by Dr. A. G. Parrott in the spring of 1899 in 
Lao-ho-kou, in North Central China (lat. 32® 60' N., long. 112* B.}. Its spore 
masses made their appearance in April on the branches of Juniperus chinensis in 
the form of bright yellow gelatinous masses after a few days’ continuous rain. The 
teleutospore-beds appear singly or in clusters on the leaves of the smaller branches, 
usually in more or lees flat leaf-like masses. When close together they often 
become confluent. The teleutospores are of the usual type, two-celled, tapering 
towards both ends and somewhat rounded at the apex. They possess eight germ 
pores. 

What is in all probability the Rcsstelia stage of this fun^s was observed 
during the summer on the leaves of the pear, Pyrus ainensiSf Ldl. A tree of this 
species growing in proximity to tlio infected junipers was attacked by a fungus of 
the Ropstelia type, producing typical secidiospores. 

In the appearance of its teleutospore masses and in the shape and structure of 
the teleutospores this fungus appears most nearly related to Gymnoiiporangium 
SabineB (Dicks), a widely distributed form occurring in Europe and in America, 
and to Gymnofiporangium Cunnivghamianum (Barclay), a Himalayan form, both 
of which have their Roestelia stage on a pear, the former on Pyrm communis, the 
latter on Pyrus Pashia, 


6. Demonstration of the Structure and Attachment of the Flagellum in 
Euglena viridis. By Harold Wager. 

The flagellum of Fuglcna viridis possesses a bifurcate base, which is attached 
to the wall of the excretory reservoir at the anterior end of the body.^ As it 
passes to the anterior, through the gullet, an enlargement occurs in the region of, 
and partly surrounded by, the eye-spot. This structure can be seen in very favour- 
able cases in the living condition, but usually only after the action of reagents. 
The best reagent for this purpose is either a 1 per cent, solution of osmic acid or 
a 2 per cent, solution of bichromate of potash writh a 1 per cent, solution of osmic 
acid. Good preparations have also been obtained by treating fresh cells with a 
solution of iodine. 

The structure may be obscured by small grains of paramylon which sometimes 
accumulate at the anterior end of the body. 


7. On the Structure of the Boot-nodules of Alnus glutinosa. 

By T. W. WOODHEAD.. 

Longitudinal sections show that the nodule is traversed by a central strand of 
vshort, thick-walled, prosenchymatons fibres, with transverse pits in the >valls. 
Surrounding this are four or five layers of cubical cells, rich in protoplasm, followed 
by a small-celled bulky cortex. On the outside of this is a phollogen, which pro- 
duces a layer of cork several cells deep. The cortical cells are largely occupied 
by the organism which produces the nodule. Their distribution is roughly in 
parallel layers of cells passing obliquely from the central strand outwards ; between 

' Sco Wager, Journal Linn. Soc. Zoology, vol. xxvii. p 4C3. 

3 o 2 
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these layers are cells filled with starch grains, often in various stages of dis- 
organisation, embedded in a very granular protoplasm, much resembling bacteria. 

The organism is usually present as a globular sporangium at the end of a short 
hypha : these bodies are densely packed within the cells ; their life-history, though 
as yet obscure, presents several difierent phases. Towards the base of the nodule 
are strands of cells occupied by disorganised contents indicating a previous tract of 
growth of the organism : this is succeeded by groups of cells filled with the 
organism in various stages. Towards the apex, ana immediately behind the 
growing point, the cells containing the sporangia are immediately followed by cells 
tilled with fine hyphal filaments which may bo seen to penetrate the walls of the 
young adjacent cells. 

These observations, which are as y^et in a preliminary stage, were made in the 
Botanical Laboratory, (Cambridge, through the kindness of Professor H. Marshall 
Ward; to whom 1 am greatly indebted for much help and encouragement. 


8. Fungi found in Ceylon growing vpon Scale-insects (Coccidae and 
Aleurodidm). ^ By J. Parkin, Trinity College^ Cambridge. 

The author’s attention was called to these fungi by Mr. E. E. Green, Entomo- 
logist to the Government of Ceylon. The greater part of the specimens was 
supplied by him. A few examples were collected by the author. 

Fungi associated with scale-insects have till recently been little studied. A 
few species have been mentioned from time to time as growing upon scales of dead 
coccias, but, till within the last few years, hardly any attention has been called to 
their probable parasitic character or to the capability of their being employed tf) 
check the ravages of scale-pests. Webber-* in 1897 points out for the iirst time 
the parasitic habit of certain species — live in all — of AKchersonia on scale-insects 
infesting the orange and other plants in Florida. Zimmermann •'* in the following 
year in Java gives a preliminary account of a fungus (Ceidifdosporhm) attacking 
the green bug {Lpcayiium so harmful to the cofiee, and describes how it 

may be artificially cultivated for infecting experiments. Green is also conducting 
such experiments in Ceylou. 

The various kinds here brought to notice are r<*fprahle to the following genera : 

Pyrenomycetes-Hypoeroales : Fecfrta, Torrnhiplla. 

Fungi imperfecti: Aschersoyiia, Cephedosporiumy Vertieillium, Microcera^ 
Campsotrichum (?). 

Nectria. — The conidial stage belongs to the Fifsariifjti type, witli large multi- 
septate curved conidia. Two distinct species are perliaps recognisable. One has 
been found on several occasions growing on scale-insects, belonging to three 
genera of the tribe Diaspidinao. It may perhaps he identical with N. auranliicohif 
B. and Br.,'* which is mentioned incidentally as growing apparently from some 
coccus on orange twigs. The other was found on a scale [ Aster olecaniuyn miliaris) 
infesting a bamboo. 

The only allusions to this habitat for Nectria that the author has found, besides 
the above one, are two:'' regarding Brazilian species {N. Speg., and 

y, coccogenaj Speg.), both described as growing on dead cocci on leaves. 

Torrubielln. — This genus, with thre^-like ascospores, consists so far of only 


' The paper was illustrated by dried specimens and coloured drawings by Mr. 
Wm. de AlwLs, the Sinhalc''C draughtsman attached to the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
I’eradeniya. 

2 Webber, ‘Sooty Mold of the Orange and its Treatment,’ U.S. Depart, cf Agrir. : 
Dir. of Veg. Physiol, and Pathol., 1897, No. l.S. 

* Zimmermann, ‘ Over eene Schimmelcpidemie dcr Grocno Luizen,’ Vourloopig 
Rapport, 1898. Buitenzorg, Java. 

* Berkeley and Broome, ‘ Fungi of Ceylon,’ Journ. Linn. Soc., xiv. 1875, p. 117. 

® Saccardo's Sglloge Fungnrvm, Additamenta to vols. i-iv. 1880, i). 203, and 
vol. ix. 1891, p. 959. 
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three species : one of those, T, rubra^ Pat. and Lagerh.,^ is described as growing 
on a coccus. The Ceylon forms, two in number, agree fairly closely with the 
description of T. rubra. One, with deep pink perithecia, was found on a species of 
AleurodeSf the otht^r, with pale brown perithecia, on a species of Aspidiotus. 

Asckersonia. — This genus, chiefly tropical, and consisting now of about nineteen 
species, has usually been taken to be a leaf-infesting one. Webber "has shown 
that it may also be entomogenous. It is quite possible that species hitherto 
regarded ns growing on leaves and stems are in reality parasitic on scale-insects 
occurring on these parts of plants. The Ceylon forms have been formed on species 
of Aleurodes and Lecanium. 

Along with one of these Ascluu'sonias on the same kind of scale are flattened 
circular brown fungous pu^tule3, which are similar in structure to what Webber 
names as the ‘ brown mealy-wing fungus.’ ^ In neither case has any trace of 
spore-formation been found. 

Cephalosporium. — ^The fungus referred to previously as found by Zimmormann 
on the green bug has been named by him provisionally as Cophaloaporium Lecanii. 
Specimens practically identical with this have been obtained in Ceylon on the 
same scale on the coflee and other plants, also on two other species of Lecanium. 

Verticillium. — The species V. heterocladiiim* described by Peuzig as occurring 
on the dead bodies of Lecanium hesperidum on leaves of the lemon, is the single 
instance found of such a habitat for this genus. The Ceylon member was dis- 
covered on the same scale and on the same bamboo as possessed the Nectria, 
mentioned above. As a rule the Nectria was confined to the upper and the 
Verticillium to the lower surface of the leaves. Possibly tlie two may be 
connected. 

Microcera. — This genus, closely related to Fmarium^ was established by 
Desmazieres ^ in 1848 for a fungus (A/, coccophila) discovered on a scale-insect. 
Later it was shown to be the couidial stage of iSpheBrostilbe coccophila.^' Another 
species, M. rectiaporaf Cooke and Mass.,' has been found associated with a coccus 
on the orange in Australia. The Ceylon types occur on three genera of the 
Diaspidiiife. One of them is probably the conidial stage of a Calonectria. 

Campsotrichum, — The fungus referred to this genus was discovered growing 
on a scale {Chionas^pis Aspidistric) on a palm. It has not yet received a very close 
examination, but seems to agree beat with this geuus of the group Dematiaceas 
of the Fungi imperfecti. 

Mr. Green has also passed on to the author specimens of this class of fungi 
received from other countries, viz., from India, Sumatra, and Java, and 

Microcera from West Africa and Mauritius. 

Thus it seems that fungi infesting scale-insects have an extensive distribution, 
especially in and near the tropics. That they are the true cause of the death of 
the insects there seems little doubt. 


Finn AY, SEPTEMBFlt 7. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Oil the so-called Optimum Strength of CO^ for Assimilation. 

By Dr. F. F. Blackman. 

* Patouillard et Lagerlicim, * Siir Champignons de TEquateur,’ Hull, dc la Soc. 
ATj/col. de France, vol. ix, 1893, p. 151. 

Webber, loc. cit. 

* Webber, loe. cit., p. 27. 

* Saccardo, S.F., vol. iv. 1880, p. 15 1. 

* Desmazieres, ‘Plantes Cryptogames Nouvellcs,* Ann. dts Sc. Nat., 3rd ser., 1848, 
p. 369. 

* Tulasne, Ca/rpologia, vol. iii. 18G6, p. 106. 

Saccardo, 3.F., vol. x. p. 731. 
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2 . On the Ej^ect of the Closure of Stomata on Assimilation, 
By Dr. F. F. Blackman and Miss MATTn^Ei. 


3 . Formation of Starch from Gly collie Aldehyde by Green Plants, 

By Henry Jackson, B.A,^ B,Sc. 

Glycollic aldehyde or diose has recently been isolated in a crystalline state,' 
and more recently it has been shown by the author that this substance, under the 
influence of dilute alkalis, very quickly condenses to two synthetic hexoses, one of 
which, and acrose, ih identical wuth fructose 

It therefore became a matter of interest to find whether green plants could build 
up starch if allowed to remain for a time in a solution of this simple sugar. The 
following are the results of a few experiments. Leaves of tropceolum and clover, 
which had been depleted of their starch by growing in the dark, were floated in a 
3 per cent, aqueous solution of diose, control experiments being made with cane 
sugar, glycerine, and distilled water ; the whole series being kept in the dark for 
six days. They were then tested by Sachs’s method, and it was found that those 
floating in pure water were quite starchless, those in glycerine almost so, but those 
growing in diose had accumulated starch in the tissues, though not to the same 
extent as those placed in cane sugar. 

Spirogyra was placed in a 1 per cent, solution of diose in an atmosphere free 
from and after five days in the light had accumulated starch, whilst the 
control experiment in distilled water showed only a small quantity of starch. In 
the last set of experiments spirogyra was grown in an atmosphere free from 00_j, 
but kept in the dark. After a week the control specimen, which had been in dis- 
tilled water, was starchle&s, whilst that growing in the sugar had formed large 
quantities of starch. 


4 . On the Effeot of Salts on the CO^ Assimilation q/*Ulva latissima, L, 
By E. A. Newell Arber, B.A. 

The primary object of these experiments was to obtain a general idea of the 
extent to w'hich the power of CO^ aasimilation is dependent on the absorption of 
nutrient salts. 

It was found that an inhibition of the CO^ assimilation could be caused by the 
presence or absence of certain salts in the medium. 

Ulva vfss rendered free from starch, and e?mo8ed to light in media containing 
known proportions of salts. The amount of UO^ assimilation which took place 
was gauged by the starch accumulation. In distilled water only a very small 
amount of starch was formed, while in tap-water containing traces of nutrient 
salts the inhibition was only slight. Distilled water was not found to have any 
injurious effect on the plant. The presence of NaCl in the medium was found to 
be essential in order to obtain the maximum of CO3 assimilation. From indirect 
evidence a total or almost total absence of NaCl caused a very marked inhibition 
in all cases j and no other salt could be found to replace NaCl in regard to OO3 
assimilation. 

The absence of any one of the following salts, MgCl^, MgS04, CaS04,or KCl,from 
sea water did not inhibit the assimilation. The presence of a nitrate in appreciable 
quantity in the medium caused an inhibition. Ammonium nitrate was found to 
be fatal. KNO3 caused a more marked inhibition than NaNOg ; the inhibition 
being least marked in the case of Mg(N03)2. 


* Fenton and Jackson, J. Chem. Soc. Trans,^ 1899. 

* J. Chem. Soc. Trans.^ 1900. 
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6. The Sea-weed Ulva latissima and its Relation to the Pollution of Sea- 
water by Sewage, By Professor Letts, D.Sc.f Ph.D.^ and John 
Hawthorne, B,A,, Queen's College^ Belfast, 

For a number of years past a very serious nuisance has arisen from the sloblands 
of the upper reaches of Belfast Lough during the summer months, the stench at 
low tide being quite overpowering, and the air heavily charged with sulphuretted 
hjrdrogen. A precisely similar nuisance, though not of the same magnitude, also 
arises from the sloblands in the northern portion of Dublin Bay. 

The nuisance is caused by deposits of the green sea-weed, called Vim latissima f 
or sea-lettuce, wliich in the two localities mentioned grows in abundance, and 
during high winds or gales is washed ashore. In Belfast Lough the quantity thus 
deposited is enormous, forming banks which are often several feet thick, and 
extend for miles along the coast. Once deposited, these layers of sea-weed often 
remain more or less stationary for months in the shallow bays or pools of the 
neighbourhood, and in warm weather rapid putrefaction occurs, and a perfectly 
intolerable stench arises, which is perceptible over a wide area, and seriously affects 
not only the comfort of the inhabitants of the district, but the value of their 
property also. 

T/ie Chemical Changes which occttr when Ulva latissima ferments in Sea- 
wafer — An extended investigation in the laboratory has shown that when the 
sea-weed ferments hydrogen and carbonic anhydride are first evolved in about 
equal proportions by volume, and fatty acids are produced. Isolation and exami- 
nation of these latter show that propionic acid is the chief ; butyric acid is also 
formed, and probably acetic acid in addition. In a later stage of the fermentation 
sulphides are formed, probably by reduction of sulphates present in the sea-water, 
and the sea-weed blackens from formation of ferrous sulphide, and this latter 
disengages sulphuretted hydrogen by the action of the fatty acids, whence the 
nuisance. 

Composition of Ulva latissima. — The mean results of the analysis of the dried 
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sea-weed were as follows ; — 

Carbon . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen . 

Ash 


Attempts to isolate any definite principles by the methods of proximate 
analysis were not very successful, and no carbohydrate beyond cellulose could be 
identified. 

Bactenological Examination , — Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
attempts to isolate the organisms concerned in the putrefactive processes, and the 
ordinary methods failed for the greater part. The evidence at present collected 
points to there being two chief species concerned. (1) A spore-forming bacillus 
which apparently infests the sea- weed and causes the production of fatty acids from 
its tissues ; and (2) a second micro-organism, probably derived from the mud^ of 
the shore, which gives rise to the formation of sulphides by a later fermentative 
process. 

Ulva latissima in Relation to Setvage Pollution . — The evidence tending to 
prove that the occurrence of the sea- weed in quantity in any locality is associated 
with sewage pollution is of three kinds. 

(1) TIU* Composition of its Tissues , — ^The amount of nitrogen it contains is far 
in excess of that of any other sea- weed of which analyses are recorded. It contains 
over 6 per cent., and resembles in nitrogen content an animal product rather 
than a vegetable. (Dry cheese contains about 7, and dry milk about 6 per cent, 
whereas peas only contain about 4 and meadow hay 2 per cent.) 
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(2) Assimilation Experiments . — A frond of the sea-weed was placed in various 
mixtures in succession (a) of polluted sea-water, (6) polluted sea-water plus 
sewage, (c) polluted sea-water with sewage and ammonium salt, (d) sea-water 
plies nitrates. By determinations of free and albuminoid ammonia, and nitrates in 
these mixtures before and after the sea-weed had been in contact with them, the 
power of assimilating nitrogen which the weed possesses was ascertained and was 
found to be remarkably high. Thus in one experiment it absorbed the tohole of 
the free ammonia from a polluted sea-water containing 0*050 part per 100*000 in 
seventeen hours. I^itrates were also rapidly absorbed, but not albuminoid 
matters. The weed remained in perfect health during these experiments and is 
still growing, although nine mouths have elapsed since the experiments were 
commenced. 

(3) The Localities where Ulva latissima abounds, and from which it is 
virtually absent . — As stated above the sea-weed is present in abundance in Belfast 
Lough, but it is almost entirely absent from Straugford Tiough, which is similar 
in area and in many other respects to Belfast Lough, but dill'ers from it in not 
being extensively polluted by sewage. In Dublin Bay the sea-weed is found in 
quantity in the harbour, which is highly polluted, but not in the southern parts of 
the bay, which receive no sewage — except near Kingstown, where a large sewage 
tank discharges on the ebb tide. There the weed occurs. 

The evidence which the authors have collected tends therefore to the conclu- 
sion that the occurrence of L Iva latissima in quantity in a given locality is an 
indication of sewage contamination, and there can be no doubt as to the power 
which the weed possesses of absorbing nitrogen compounds from polluted sea- 
water. While thus acting as scavenger it may itself give rise to a very extensive 
nuisance. 


6. Germination of the Zoospore in Laminar iacece. 

By J. Lloyd Williams. 

The zoospore comes to rest and assumes a spherical form. The single chloroplast 
divides in two. A tube is produced and the contents pas.s into it. At the end of the 
tube a swelling is formed, into which all the contents migrate, and are shut oh* from 
the empty spore-case and tube by a wall. This has been wrongly regarded by 
Areschong, in the case of JJictuosiphon, a.s a case of sexual fusion. In the en- 
largement the chloroplasts multijjly and additional e-spots appear on several, 
which, however, disappear after a few days. The newly sejjarated cell now 
divides and forms a branched protonema-like structure. 


7. Professor Percy Groom delivered a Lecture on Plant-form in 
Relation to Nutrition. 


SATURDAY, SETT EMBER 8. 

The following Papers were read 

1. On Double Fertilisation in a Dicotyledon — Caltha palustris.^ 

By Ethel N. Thomas. 

This research was undertaken at Miss Sargant’s suggestion, because of the 
extreme importance of the discovery of d"uble fertilisation in Moiiocotyledor s 
by Professor Nawaschin and later by Professor fkiignard. 

The work was carried our at the Royal Gollege of Science, South Kensington, 
and among other plants Professor Farmer recommended Caltha palustris. 

* Published in Annals of Botany, vol. xiv., September 1900. 
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The polar nuclei of this plant unite before fertilisation, but that there is no 
absolutely fixed period is shown by the very different appearance of sacs in which 
polar fusion is taking place. 

The male generative nuclei, when first set free in the embryo sac, are extremely 
small and heavily stained. Their chromatic substance is so densely aggregated as 
to render the spermatozoid to all appearance homogeneous. 

Of the two sperniatozoids one — 1 believe that which leaves the pollen tube 
first — passes to the middle of the sac and there fertilises the dojinitive nucleus \ the 
other fertilises the nucleus of the oosphere. 

By the time the male generative nucleus or spermatozoid has reached the 
definitive nucleus, it has enlarged immensely, and shows a light spongy structure 
with scattered chromatin granules. The other spermatozoid, however, increases 
very little in size, and always remains dark and dense. 

When the spermatozoids leave the pollen tube they are somewhat short and 
thick, and only slightly curved, but when the one has approached the definitive 
nucleus, it has the typical vermiform shape, with one or several coils. 

Professor Nawnschin has recently published an account of double fertilisation 
in Delphinium and in two Composites. 


2. The Conducting Tissties of Bryophijtes. By A. G. Tansley. 

The most important part of our present knowledge of these tissues is due to 
Haberlandt,^ who, in the l*()l^tricluiceffi, distinguished a hadrom (Jiydrom) or water- 
conducting system from u Ifpionij conducting plastic, especially nitrogenous, sub- 
stances. ill the lower mosses, only the hydrom is ditferimtiated, and in the 
xerophilous and hydrophilous forms, in which water is taken in at any part of 
the surface, even this is absent. Localisation of the region of absorption is the 
condition on which the evolution of a hydrom depends. 

In the present inv(\siigation the ligniiied strami of prO'«enchyma in the midst of 
the thallus of certain Liverworts {Pallai'ieinia >Sy7nphi/o(/t/na and llymenophytori) 
was .shown to be a hydrom strand, and its development to be correlated to some 
extent with the localisation of the absorptive region of the thallus. 

The rhizome of four species of /Wy/Z/ve/u/wi was investigated, and in every case 
was found to possess with striking completeness the distribution of tissues 
characteristic of the root of a vascular plant. The transition to the structure of 
the aeri.al fatem was followed, and while the account of the structure of the hitter 
given by previous observers was confirmed in most particulars, some new points in 
the structure and course of the leaf-traces >vere obser\ed, and new' light was, it is 
hoped, tlirow’ii on the constitution of the Pol} tricbaceoua stele, wdiich is thought to 
consist of two regions, primitively distinct in function and by descent. Finally, 
an attempt has been made to trace out the course of e\oliition of these conducting 
tissues in the Bryephytic series. 


3. On a Fourth 2'ypc of Transition from Stem to Foot-structure occur 
ring in certain Monocotylcdonous Seedlings. By Ethel ISakijiant. 

The three type.s of transition from a stem to a rc^d-structure described by 
Professor Ph. van Tieghem (J Traitt' de Botanique,’ -me cHlition, 1891, p. 782) are 
briefly as follows : — 

1. As the w bundles of the liypocotyledonary stelo descend into the primary 
root, the xylem of eaeli bundle branches to right and left at the same time that 
the protoxylem tdenients become external, 'flie right-hand branch from each 
bundle unites with the left-hand branch of the adjacent one, so that ^ye still have 
n X 3 dem groups in the root-stole. The n phloem groups descend in a straight 
line without branching or rotation. 

^ Jieitriuje zur Anatomic und Physiologic der Lauhinoose^ 1880. 
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2. There are 2n bundles in the hypocotyl. As they descend into the root each 
bundle rotates on its axis in such a way that the phloem groups are able to unite 
in pairs. The xylem groups also unite in pairs, the protoxylem elements becoming 
external as they do so. Thus there are n phloem and n xylem groups in the 
root- stele. 

3. There are n bundles in the hypocotyl as in type 1, but in this case each of 
the phloem groups divides into two without rotation. The branches from adja- 
cent bundles unite in pairs, so that we still have n phloem groups in the stele. 
Meanwhile each of the xylem groups has rotated on its axis without branching. 
Thus the n xylem groups are all external. 

It is clear that type 3 is the converse of type 1. 

Among the monocotyledonous seedlings which I have examined I find a 
fourth type of transition, which is the converse of type 2. The best example is 
Anemarrhena a^phodeloides, but there are very clear traces of the same structure 
in the allied genera A»phodelus and AsphodeJine. 

The type may be thus defined : — 

•1. There are n bundles in the hypocotyl. As they descend into the primary 
r ot tlie phloem of each divides into two groups without rotation or subsequent 
fusion. Thus there are 2n phloem groups in the root-stele. The xylem of each 
bundle branches in two or more directions, while the protoxylem elements become 
external. If more than 2n xylem groups have been thus formed, adjacent groups 
fuse in pairs, so that only 2n xylem groups enter the root-stele. 

In Anemarrhena asphodeloides there are two bundles in the cotyledon which 
pass downwards through the hypocotyl into the primary root. During the trans- 
ition each phloem group divides into two. li^ach xylem group branches in three 
directions. It sends a group of protoxylem elements to divide its own two phloem 
groups from each other. This we may call the median protoxylem group. Two 
lateral protoxylem groups are also formed from the xylem of each bundle in the 
space dividing the bundles from each other. The four lateral protoxylem groups 
thus formed are reduced to two by the fusion of adjacent groups in pairs. In the 
end there are four phloem groups and four protoxylem groups in the root-stele. 


4. The Origin of Modern Cycads, By W. C. Worsdell, F,L,S. 

The subject is treated from the aspect of the vegetative structure. 

An exhaustive study of the vegetative characters enables one to draw theo- 
retical conclusions as to the origin of modern C^ycads. 

This conclusion is that the latter have descended directly from some Cycado- 
filicinean type possessing the structure exhibited especially by such forms as the 
Medullosae and Lyginodendreae, the chief point being that the collaterally con- 
structed one or more vascular cylinders of modern Cycads have been derived from 
one or more concentrically constructed cylinders of some Cycado-filicinean form. 

Those characters in the modern plants which approximate most nearly to the 
primitive ancestral type are found in those parts of the plant where they would 
most naturally be expected, viz. : — 

Of az-fa/ organs : the primary node or transitional region between stem and 
root, and the Jlowering a.as ; of /o/far organs : the cotyledon^ the sporophyllf and 
the integument of the sporangium. 

In the axial organs or stems of modern Cycads the vascular tissue consists of, 
in five genera, a single cylinder ; in the four remaining genera, of more than one or 
several cylinders. These cylinders are collateral in structure. 

In the region of the primary node, however, the structure of the one or more 
outer cylinders exhibits a variation in that it approximates to the concentric type, 
either by the appearance of an inversely-orientated zone attached to the inner face 
of each cylinder, or by the breaking up of the cylinder into a number of concentric 
or partially concentric independent strands. 

The first of these two types of primary nodal structure is normally charac- 
teristic of Medullosa porosa^ the second of Medullosa Solmsii, 
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In the peduncle of the male cone of Stangeria the single cylinder consists in 
its lower portion of bundles which, by their irregularly curved, sub-concentric, or 
sometimes ‘perfectly conce'ntric contour, betray their derivation from a cylinder of 
concentric sf rands like that of Medullosa Solmsiu 

The primitive vascular bundle of the foliar organs from which that in all the 
various tbliar organs of modern Cycads has been derived is, on the view here set 
forth, held to be thi' type exhibited by the leaf of Lygvnoderulron (Rachiopteris) : 
it consists of a central mass of primary tracheides with several protoxylem-groups 
at the periphery, the whole being surrounded by phloem. 

In X\\.C) folia (je-lcaves of modern Oycads the concentric bundle becomes broken 
up into great numbeis of collateral bundles, (‘ach with a conspicuous mass of 
centripetal ])i‘imary tiachoidos. Tliis very same character obtains in the foliage- 
leaves of all species of Medullo'^a . 

In the cutyMimSy sporophyllsy and .7 orangial intcgvmcnfs of recent Cycads 
many of the buuclles exhibit the primitive concentric type of structure, with the 
modilication that in the cotyledon of Stajigeria. the reduction in size of the 
bundle, in the' sporophyll, as in mncejdtalor/oSy tho development of the secondary 
centrifugal XNlem has caused the disappetarance of the central primary xylem ; a 
modilication which has also supervened in the case of the vascular strands of the 
stem. TTencp the vascular structure of the foliage-leaves of the Medullosete is more 
advanced and modified than is that of tlie cotyledons and sporophylls of recent 
Cyfnds, and a fortiori than that of the folingc-leaf of Lyginodmdroii. 

The central cylinder of the stem of Lyginodendron Oldhamiwn has the same 
origin as tliat of modern Cycads, as is shown (1) by the curved contour of the 
various strands composing it, betraying the origin of each from a concentric strand ; 
and (2) by tho occurrence of mverscly-oricntafed vascular tissue on the in7ier side 
of th(‘ cylinder, abnormally in L. Oldha^nitnn and ^xormally in Z. robvstiim. 

The single stele of IleteranyUnn is, homologous with each single coyxccntric stele 
once, on this view, composing the cylinder of Lyginodendron, as with each such 
stele in Mcdrdlosa Solmsii and M. anglica. 

Three stages of advancement are, therefore, to be noted in the vascular struc- 
ture of this gri'at phylum; — 

The Filices possess a vascular system in es.<?entials wholly concentric ; in the 
Q/eado-Jiliccs the collateral character linst makes its appearance ; in Cycads the 
collateral strongly predominates, while the concentric has almost died out. 


5. On the Sfrncturc of the Stem of Angiopteris evectu, Hoffm. 

Uy K. F. SiioVK, dlrton College, Cambridge, 

This ])a])er deals v\iMi the anatomy of the stem and roots of a plant of 
Angiopteris t recta from Ceylon. The older part of the obliquely ascending axis 
exhibits a distinct dorshenlrality and gives olf numerous roots from the lower 
surface ; in tho younger part of the stem the structure becomes more radial and 
the roots are much less abundant. 

The mode of origin of the leaf-traces and their connection with the stelar frame- 
work ill the stem, which has tho form of a series of inverted funnel-shaped zones, is 
worked out in detail, the result in a few points diiiering somewhat from those 
obtained by Mc’tttmiua. 

Tho steles of tho stem are both mesarch and endarch in structure, hut the 
protoxyleni groups occu])y for tho most part a peripheral position. The earliest 
protoxylem a])pears along the inner edge of the steles, while the protophloem arises 
on the outer edge of each stele as a discontinuous arc of small and rather thick- 
walled elements. This arc of protophloem is never completed round tho stele, but 
the next stugo in tho development of tho tissues after the appearance of the pro- 
toxylem is the diflerentiation of large sieve-tubes external to the protophloem. 

Air-roots and earth-roots were anatomically investigated, and tho origin of the 
latter was traced from the vascular lattice- work of tho stem. Several initial cells 
were recognised in the apical region of the stem. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

1. A Joint Discussion with Section C was held on the Conditions 
under wliich the Plants of the Coal Period grew.— See p. 7 IG. 


The following Papers were read : — 

2. Further Investigations on the Intumescences q/* Hibiscus 
vitifolius {Linn.), By Elizabeth Dale. 

The author previously examined the structure of certain intumescences (out- 
growths) on the green parts of Hibiscus vitifolius, and made some preliminary 
experiments which pointed to the conclusion that the conditions determining the 
formation of outgrowths were moisture, warmth, and light. ^ 

Dui’ing the present summer (1900) the experiments have been extended. The 
effects of moist air and moist soil were tested, and plants were also grown under 
glass of various colours, in bright sunlight, in shade, and under whitewashed 
glass at different temperatures. The following results were obtained. In a 
moist atmosphere, bright sunlight, and a high temperature, large numbers of 
intumescences were formed in two or three days. The most striking results were 
obtained by isolating a single normal branch (still attached to the plant) in a 
bell-jar containing damp air, and exposed to direct sunlight, in very hot weather. 

Outgrowths were also formed under red, yellow, and whitewashed glass, but 
not under blue or green glass, nor on plants grown in the open air. The distri- 
bution of the outgrowths is dependent upon that of the stomata, both iu Hibiscus 
and also in other plants. There is no doubt that the checking of transpiration 
(which is very active in this plant) by a damp atmosphere is one cause of the 
development of outgrowths *, but this by itself is not sufficient, as the experiments 
under blue and green glass show. It is necessary that assimilation also be active. 
There is further evidence (partly furnished by the plants grown under coloured 
glass) that an altered course of metabolism is also involved; a conclusion to which 
the abnormally abundaut development of oil also points. It seems clear that what 
occurs is (1) a lack of salts owing to the arrested transpiration ; (2) the assimilated 
carbohydrates are therefore being employed in metabolism with a deficiency of 
nitrates; and (i5) the ti^^sues blocked with water are not respiring normally. That 
the abnormal outgrowths and accumulation of oil are indications of the disturbed 
metabolism is not surprising. 

The formation of outgrowths often begins round the teeth of the leaf. The 
structure of the bundle-endings in the teeth of a normal leaf is that which 
characteri.ses water-glands ; and this fact, taken in connection with the position 
and structure of the intumescences, suggests that they may be organs for the 
excretion of water. 


3. On the Osmotic Properties and their Causes in the Living Plant and 
Animal Cell, By Professor E. F. Overton. 

A very great number of experiments on the permeability of the living proto- 
plasm of plant and animal cells has led to the conclusion that the general osmotic 
properties of the cell depend on a phenomenon of elective solubility, certain layers 
of protoplasm being impregnated with a mixture of lecithin and cliolesterin. All 
substances that are soluble in this mixture, and they include by far the greater 
number of organic compounds, are able to penetrate into the living cell. The 
rapidity of the passage of different compounds into the cell depends on their rela- 

* E. Dale, * On certain Outgrowths (Intumescences) on the Green Parts of 
HiUscus vitifolius (Linn.),’ Proc. Camb. Phil, Soc. (1900), vol. x. Pt. IV. p. 192. 
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tire solubility in water and in a mixture of cboleaterin and lecithin. A know- 
ledge of the osmotic properties of the living protoplasm throws much light on the 
action of many poisons and other drugs. 


4. Th(*. Biology and Cytology of a New JSpecies of Pythiiim, 

By Professor A. H. Trow. 

1. The reproductive organs of this fungus, < oonidia ’ and oospores, were found 
in rotten cress seedlings in July 1890, and the species has been cultivated as a 
saprophyte on sterilised potatoes, house-flies, cabbage leaves, &c., up to the 
present time (September 1900). 

2. The species appears to be a pure saprophyte, all attempts to infect fresh 
cress seedlings having hitherto failed. 

3. Pure cultures were obtained by infecting sterilised potatoes with materials 
obtained from cultures on rhubarb leaves. 

4. On potatoes an aerial mycelium is freely developed, which remains sterile 
for weeks, Conidia and oospores ultimately develop in numbers, their presence 
being readily recognised by their yellow colour. 

6. On house-flies or bits of cabbage leaves immersed in water the mycelium is 
aquatic, and, as a rule, that developed on house-flies produces conidia, that on 
cabbage leaves oospores. 

6. The life history has been carefully followed under the microscope in moist- 
chamber cultures. It is noteworthy — 

(а) That De Bary erred in including the greater portion of the periplasm in 
the oospluTo. 

(б) That there is no sharp line of dillenmtiation between periplasm and 
gonoplasm in the anthtundiuiii. 

(c) That most of the periplasm is absorbed by the voung oospore, which in 
consequence increases in ai/e. 

if) Tliat the conidia and oospores on germination invariably produce germ 
tubes, no zoospores being formed under any circumstances. 

(c) Tliat the conidia germinate at once in a decoction of cabbage leaves, but 
remain at rest in distilled water; that the oospores germinate at once, as soon as 
ripe, or after a rest of as much as seven months. 

7. The species is con.seqiiently new and ranks as the most highly developed of 
the genus. 

8. The mycelium * conidia,’ oogonia, and antheridia are multinucleate, the 
oosphere is uninucleate, the young oospore binucleate, and the ripe oospore uninu- 
cleate. 

9. The nuclei multiply by indirect division in the mycelium and sexual organs. 
No nuclear changes of importance take place in the * conidia.’ The only nuclear 
fusion is that of the male and female nuclei in fertilisation. The number of 
chromosomes is considerable, certainly more than six. 

10. The oogonium, as it is formed, receives fifteen or more nuclei, the 
antheridium three or more. These invariably divide once, so that the number of 
nuclei is doubled. The supernumerary nuclei in the oogonium lie in the periplasm, 
the female nucleus passes to and occupies the centre of the oosphere. No similar 
distribution of the nuclei takes place in the antheridium. 

11. The fertilisation tube penetrates the wall of the oogonium at a spot pre- 
pared for it, passes through the periplasm, and penetrates deeply into the egg. 
One male nucleus passes down the tube and enters the egg. The oosphere clothes 
itself with a delicate cell-wall and increases in size. 

12. The fusion of the male and female nuclei is delayed until a thick oospore 
wall has developed. No epispore is formed. 

13. The fate of fhe nucleus in the germinating oospore has not yet been 
followed. In the conidiii nuclear divisions occur as germination proceeds. 
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5. Observations on Pythium. By G. Poirault and E. J. Butler. 

The g-enua is of wide distribution, being found chiefly in the soil, but also in 
water. Seven species were examined, two being undescribed forms. Two others, 
P. gracilcy Schenk, and P. inUrmeiUumy formed sexual organs hitherto unknown 
in these species. They are both parasites, the former in green algoe, the latter in 
the roots of a number of phanerogams, and are also both capable of saprophytic 
life. All forms are able to form sporanges and gonidia, some giving one sort of 
spore more readily than the other. Klebs’s results on the dependence of spore- 
formation in Saprolegnia on external circumstances were carried a step further, 
it being shown that a given spore could be induced to give zoospores or vegetative 
byph» on appropriate treatment. 

The process of zr>o9pore-formation differs considerably from that described by 
previous authors, being closely comparable to that of the Saprolegniacem. A 
vacuole is formed in the discharging process, probably containing a cellulose- 
altering enzyme and some chemiotactic substance whose function it is to draw out 
the protoplasm from the sporange into the spore vesicle. The ripe sporange also 
contains a motile vacuole which discharges to the exterior j ust before the escape 
of the protoplasm. Septa are formed in all species. Pythium reprc'sents a istage 
in the colonisation of the land by saprolegniaceous ancestors resembling Aphano^ 
myces. It is closely linked to the Peronosporace® through P. intermedium^ 
which possesses chains of gonidia, sucker.^, and a thick-walled resting mycelium. 


6. Observations on some Chyiridineaj. By G. Poirault and E. J. Butler. 

Four undescribed forma occur parasitic on Pythivm, Tlieir life history has 
been worked out . 

Chytridium gregarium^ Nowakow.ski, was found on the eggs of the rotifer 
Metopidia lepadclla, Tlie unknown resting spores were dl.^^covered. 

Two observations were made on Olpidinpsis aaprolegnifc. I’ln* infection take.s 
place in the zoospore stage of Saprolegnia, and is often multiph*. Penetration 
takes place by a lino tube through which the protoplasm of the parasitic zoospore 
enters the host, leaving behind an empty capsule. 

A sort of diplanetism occurs in Olpidiopsis, the zoospore shedding its two cilia, 
altering shape and acquiring two new cilia one after the otlnu’. 

The work was carried out chiefly at the Villa T'hurct, Antibt'S. 


7. On the Azygospoi'es of Entouiophthora ghicospora. 

By Professor P. Vuillbmin. 

The genus BntomopMhora^ as seen in the two species B. Pelpiniunn and B. glrrv- 
spora, shows an intermediate condition between Br/ddioho/u.<t, with its uniniicleated 
segments, and Bmpum^ with its continuous hyphm with scattered nuclei ; for in 
Entomophthora the nuclei are large, and arranged at regular intervals in a single 
row. This state of things had led me to regard the non-septate condition as 
arising from the failure to develop septa for the delimitation of the cytoplasmic 
areas of the individual nuclei resulting from the division of a parent nucleus, and 
to describe the condition as ‘ apocytial,’ and the multinucleate raa'-s of protoplasm 
so formed as an * apocyte ’ or ‘ apocytium.’ An examination of the resling-spores 
alone found in Bntoynophthora has revealed the following history of their formation. 
They may bo terminal, lateral, or intercalary, and in the limbs of Myceiophila these 

r res may he found of all ages, and arranged in hasipetal succession of age, as 
wn by the increasing thickening of the wall from 075/x to 4;*, or even 5T)/Lt. 
The younge.st spores contain a single nucleus, which uiirlorgocs a scries of four 
successive binary divisions until there are 10 ; however, there may be irregularities 
so that the number may fall us low as 12, and in one' case T Imve connfed 
as many as 17. In the next stage the nuch'i approacli so as to form eight pairs, 
and the two nuclei of each pair then fuse; this luaion is repealed until at length 
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there are only two left. These last two may then fuse at once, so as to leave the 
now maturing zygospore with a single nucleus, or they may remain apart. The 
last stages of maturation are accompanied by the appearance of oil drops in the 
cytoplasm, which fuse towards its centre into a single large drop, reducing the 
protoplasmic contents of the spore to a peripheral envelope, with one or two 
parietal nuclei, as the case maybe. 

I can only interpret this formation as a case of true apogamy, and attribute 
to the process a value corresponding with the sexual process of Basidiobolufi^ since 
they both have the same starting-point, the same intermediate stage of nuclear 
division, and the same final nuclear fusion. 


8. On file Life History of Acrospeira mirabilis {Berk, and Br.), 

By R. H. Biffen. 

Loose brown masses of the spores of this fungus are occasionally found in 
Spanish chestnuts. These spores are developed from the apices of hyphae coiled 
into a spiral of, at the most, two turns, which becomes septate into three cells ; 
tile cell next below the apical one swells and becomes thick-walled, thus forming 
a chlamydosporc. The coiled hypha may also develop into a spiral resembling 
the ascogonium of Enrotiinii, which, after investment by branches arising from 
its apex, breaks down into chlamydospores. In this way bodies very suggestive 
of tbe spore-masses of some of the usiilaginea> are formed. Endoconidia are found 
in old cultures. Some evidence has also been obtained for the existence of an 
ascigerous stage. 


TUBSiDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

The following Papers were read 

1. Embryonic Tissues, By Professor jMarshall Ward, F.R.S, 

I would submit for discussion whether wo could not improve our terminology 
and teaching regarding the nature ami growth of the tissues termed embryonic. 
As is well known, Sachs and those whom lu* has influenced term all the tissues 
of the growing points, cambium, peric^clt*, See , embryonic tissues; but 1 want to 
point out that this term in its simple lorm should be reserved for theenilir^o alone. 
Only while the embryo consists of a few colls can we rogaid these cells as 
embryonic tissues in the sense that all are nearly alike ; at a later stage the 
tissues of the growing points of stem and root ha\o been derived from this 
embryonic tissue, and m any case differ normally from it in that instead of being 
capable of developing all or any parts of the plant, they are more and more 
restricted to the power of developing only shoots, leaves, &c., or only roots. Still 
more limited is the power of the carabiura : it is normally confined \o developing 
new xylem and phloem — not even new organs — and similarly with other so-called 
embryonic tissues of subsequent derivation. In view of such facts, and of others, 
which we can all supply, I would suggest that we restrict the term embryonic tissue, 
or primary embryonic tissue, to that of the embryo only, before the desmogen 
strands are laid dowm, and speak of all <ither tissues ns de^'ired or seeondary tissues. 
Thus the derived tissues of the growing points — capable of initiating organs as well 
as tissues — might ho termed sccondory embryonic tissue, and the cambium, &c., 
restricted embryonic t issues. 

I’lie fact that such tissues retain snfliciont of their primary properties to 
develop whole organs, shot)ts, loots, \c., under modi lied or abnormal conditions 
does not in\alidate the di'^liiictions veleiTcd to, and turther clas'iitication and sub- 
divisions along those lines could be made to meet the mHvssiiies of such cusevS as 
desmogen (capable of laying down proto-xyleui, &c.) and cambium (capable of 
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forming secondary xylem and phloem only), which seem to mo still too vaguely de- 
fined in our text-books. 

Such a classification would also apply to lower organisms. Indeed, my atten- 
tion was first drawn to the matter by the observation that some algae and schizo- 
mycetes appear to be alwa 3 ’s in the embryonic stage. 

This brings us to a second point. Attention is now always drawn to the 
differences between the slow dimensional growth of the so-called embryonic tissues 
of the growing points and the stretching pha.«e which Sachs called to our notice. 
But it seems to me wo ought to recognise that we have two fundamentally 
different things here. It is, I think, hopeless to restrict the meaning of the word 
‘growth ’(as understood byhot.anibts)only to that mode of dimensional increase by the 
intersusception of solid particles in the non-vacuolated protoplasm of the true 
embryonic tissue of an embryo, and which implies a real gain in substance by the 
assimilation — in the sense of the word employed by animal physiologists — of food- 
materials. Yet this is real growth. The word ‘ growtli,’ as understood by botanists, 
refers almost exclusively to the possibly totally different dimensional increase 
implied in the extension of cells under pressure of vacuoles, and, taking into 
account the respiratory activity which pro\ ails, is attended by loss of substance. 

I would therefore suggest that we should distinguish the ammilatory groicfho^ 
true embryonic tissue from the vacuolar yroicfh of the derived tissues. This can 
easily be done now that we are beginning to discard the misleading phrase * carbon 
dioxide assimilation ’ in favour of some such term as ‘ photo-synthesis.* 

Here, again, clearness is, I think, attained by the change in the consideration of 
those algae and schizophytes in which no vacuoles can be detected. It would be 
absurd to say they* do not grow ; but it seems pretty clear that they grow by 
asmnilatory growth and not by vacuolar growth or extension. At tlio same 
time we must not forget that in^ isible vacuoles may exist in the raeshes of proto- 
plasm, though even if this he so it is difficult to see liow the protoplasm in the 
trabeculao between grows if not by the intercalation of solid moli'cular units. 


2. The Behaviour of the Nucleolus during Karyokinesis in the Root 
Apex of Phaseolus. By Harold Waoer. 

From a study of the changes undergone by the nucleolus during karyokinesis 
in cells of the root apex of Bhaseolm mvltiflorm the following chief results have 
been obtained. 

1. The nucleolus is the most conspicuous object in the nucleus of the 3 'oung 
meristematic cells. The nuclear network forms a delicatt' peripheral layer only 
in the resting nucleus. 

2. The nucleolus stains deeplj' in hncmatoxyliu, the nuclear network slightly ; 
in safranin and gentian violet the nucleolus stains red, th<‘ nucloaf network light 
blue ; in gentian violet the nucleolus often shows a more deeply Ftained central 
portion. 

3. In the resting condition of the nucleus the nucleolus is «!U‘^pendcd to the 
delicate nuclear network by delicate filaments. 

4. The nucleolus often shows a vacuolar structure, especially in the stage just 
previous to division. 

3. In the process of nuclear division the nucleolus first of all becomes irregular 
in shape, and the nucleolar substance appears to pass, by raean.s of the connecting 
strands, into the nuclear network, which thereby becomes more prominent. 

6. As the chromosomes are formed the nucleolus disappears, but a portion of 
the nucleolus is often visible in the equatorial plate. 

7. The chromatic substance of the chromosomes appears to bo derived almost 
entirely from the nucleolus, but a part of the nucleolus may possibly be used up in 
the formation of the spindle fibr(‘S. 

8. As the daughter nuclei are being formed the chromatic substance of the 
chromosomes runs together into small spheres, which ultimately fus(‘ together to 
form the single large nucleolus. 
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3* On the Presence of Seed4ike Organs in certain Palceozoic Lycopods, 
ByT>. H. Scott, F,E.S. 

Specimens discovered by Messrs. Wild and Lomax in the Ganiater beds of the 
Lower Ooal-meaaures of Lancashire prove that the seed-like bodies described by 
Williamson under the name of Cardiocarpon anomalum were borne on strobili, 
agreeing completely in morphology and anatomy with Lepidontrohns. 

Each megasporangium, which, as usual in Lepidodendrem, was seated on the 
upper surface of the sporophyll, became enclosed, when mature, in an integument 
springing from the tissue of the sporophy 11-pedicel. The integument closed in over 
the top of the sporangium, leaving only a narrow crevice or micropyle, which 
diiiered in its elongated, slit-like form from the more or less tubular micropyle of 
an ordinary seed. / 

Within the megasporangium four megaspores were produced, one of which 
occupied almost the whole of the sporangial cavity, while the other three remained 
small, and were oAideiitly abortive. 

The integuinented megasporangium, containing the single functional megaspore 
or emhryo-sac, became detached, together with the remains of its sporophyll, from 
the cone. It appears to have been indehiscent, and presents close analogies with a 
true seed. 

In a specimen from Burntisland, practically identical with the Coal-measure 
form, though prehiimably of a dilferent species, the prothalhis was found fairly 
preserved. It formed a large-celled tissue, occupying the interior of the functional 
megasporo. 

In a male strohiliis, prvihahly of the same specie^ as the Coal-measure specimens 
above described, tlie mierosporangia were found to bt‘ provided wdth integuments, 
resembling those of the megasporungia but more widely open. 

It is proposed to give the generic name Lepidocarpon to the Lepidostroboid 
fructification now described.^ Though its seed-like reproductive bodies were 
referred to Cardiocarpon by Williamson, they have no allinity with the Cordaitean 
seeds constituting the genus Cardiocarpon of Brongiiiart, to which the true 
(7. anomalum of Carnithers belongs. 


4. The Pr haary Structure of certain Palceozoic Stems referred to 
Araucarioxylon. By D. H. 8cott, F.E,S, 

The cliief object of the present communication is to exhibit some illustrations 
of facts already briefly recorded eLsewhere.-^ 

The genus Araucarin.rylon is an artificial one, founded to include fossil speci- 
mens with secondary wood resembling that of a recent Araucaria. The Paleo- 
zoic forms of AraucarioAiflon liavo been shown to belonyr in most cases to the 
stems of the extinct (Jymno‘^])erinons order ( ’ordaitene, which wa*^ in f-ome respects 
intermediate between C\cadales and Conifene. 

The Cordaitean stems liitherto investigated appear to have resembled Coniferfo 
in the development of their wood, for the spiral tir-^t-fonned traoheidi s are found 
in contact with the pith, the whole of Ihe wood, primary as vnoU as sceondarv, 
haNing thus been d'‘velo]U‘d in centrifugal order. 

The specimens now illustrated are peculiar in po'^sessing distinct strands of 
primary wood in the ])ith. They belong to two species, both fr m the Lower Car- 
bon ifero us rocks of tScotlimd and the North of England. 

In one, Araucario.vi/lon fascicularcj sp. nov., the pith is small, but the primary 
strands of xyleni are of large size, attaining their maximum diameter when about 
to pass out towards a leaf. Their structure is mesarch, and they closely 

' A somewhat fuller account, of Lepidocarpoyi has been communicated to the 
Royal Society, and a complete illustrated description is in preparation. 

* Scott, ‘ On the Primary Woed of certain Araucarioxylons,’ Antyah of Botany^ 
December 181)1). 

1900, 3 p 
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resemble the corresponding: strands in Lygimdendron Otdhammmm, The secondary 
wood has narrow medullary rays, and quite resembles that of an araucarian 
Conifer. 

The other species is identical with the Araucarioxylon antiquum described by 
Witham. Here the pith is of large size, nearly an inch in diameter in the specimen 
illustrated, and is surrounded by a ring of forty or fifty small primary xylem 
bundles, mesarch in structure, which appear to have passed out into the leaves in 
pairs. In this form the secondary wood has somewhat broad medullary rays, and 
is so far less Coniferous in character than that of A. fimiculare. 

The interest of the two species described consists in their affording a link, so 
far as the primary structure of the wood is concerned, between certain of the 
Cycadofilices and the Cordaite.'c. 

The author is indebted to ISIr. 11. Kidston, F.G.S., for the loan of the specimens 
on which the investigation is ba>ed. 


5. On the Sitructurf and Affl nlties q/Diptoria oonjugata , ivillt Notpft 
on the Geological History of the Dipteridhuv, By A. C. Sewakd, 
and Elizabeth Dale. 

For the material used in the anatomical investigation of Dipteris conjuyata the 
authors are indebted to Mr. Shelford, of the {Sarawak Museum, Borneo, and to 
Mr. Yapp, of Caius C/ollege, Cambridge. The genus Biptoris is represented by 
four recent species : 1). cnujuyata, Reinw. [ = Polypoditon (I)ipteris) HorsfieldUy 
R. Br.], I). Walliohii, R. Br., D. Lohbmna^ Ilk., and I), (juiuqutfurcatay Baker; 
of these D. IVallichii occuis in the subtropical regions of Northern India, the 
other three species being characteristic of the Malayan region. Among !Mesozoic 
ferns the genera Pruforhijn's, Dicfi/ophylltwiy Camjdopferis afford t'xamples of extinct 
types closely allied to Dipterisy and widely spread geographically during the 
Juras^c epoch. 

The authors propose to separate the recent genus and the fossil forms from the 
Polypodiaceae and place them in a distinct family — the Dipteridinie. The .sporangial 
characters of Dipterls do not conform precisely to those ty])ical of the Polypodiaceae, 
and the anatomical features afford additional evidence in favour of placing Dipferis 
in a special subdi^ ision of the Leptosporangiate ferns. 

The stem of Dipferis confajuta po.ssesaes a single annular stele in which 
the protoxylem strands occupy a central (mesarch) position. The proto- 
phloem elements are sharply marked off from the rest of the phloem, which 
is succeeded by a peric>clc .‘3-4 cells in width ; a distinct cndodermis encloses the 
stele both internally and externally. Immediately behind each leaf the annular 
stele of the stem becomes elongated in a vertical direction, and gives off an inverted 
U“Shaped branch which ascends obliquely upwards into tlie leaf-stalk. The foliar 
gap, left after the passing off of the meristele, closes up in front of the leaf, and the 
stele resumes its normal tubular form. 

The paper deals also with the structure of the roots, heaves, and sporangia of 
Dipferis conjugafa, the comparison of the anatomical features with tho-o of the 
Oyatheacem and other feni'o, and conclude.*! with an account of the geolf»gical and 
geographical range of sucli fos.sil ferns as may reasonably be placed in the family 
Uipteridinai. 


6, Illustrations of Sand-hinding Plants. By Professor F. 0 . Bower, F.R.S. 
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latiasima^ the effects of salts on the, 
E. A. N. Arber on, 934. 

Carboniferous rocks y llcport on life-zones 
in the Britishy 340. 

Carslaw (II. S.) on the use of multiple 
space in applied mechanics, ()44. 

Carter (Rev. W. Lower) on the move- 
ments oj underifround waters of Craceny 
346. 

on the underground waters of North- 
west Yorkshire, 735. 

Cathode rays, the apparent emission of, 
from an electrode at zero potential, 
C. E. S. Phillips on, 639. 

Cave of Psychro in Crete, D. C. Hogarth 
on the, 899. 

Caves in Ireland, Interim report on the 
ejplorai ion of 310. 

at Uphill, Weston-super-Mare, 

Jteport on the exeaviition of, 342. 

and pot-holes of Ingleborough and 

district, S. W. Ciittriss on, 735. 

Coll, the living plant and animal, the 
osmotic properties and their causes in. 
Prof. K. E. Cverton on, 910. 

Cells, Report on the miero-ehemistnj of 
419. 

Cerebral cortex. Report on the compara- 
tive histology of the, 453. 

♦Cetacoan llipper the development of 
the, Prof. J. SymiriKton on, 789. 

Chapman (S. J.) on the relation between 
Spinners and Piecers in the cotton 
industry, 852. 

Characteristic symbolic determinant of 
n quantics in ni variables, a projierty 
of the, Major P. A. MacMahon on, 644. 

Chemical constitution and absorption 
sjiectra of oryanie hod u s. Report on the 
relation between, 151. 

union, a test for. Dr. G. Gore on, 

641. 

Chemistry, Address by Prof. W. II. 
Perkin to the »Section of, 659. 

Children in schools, the physical €ind 
mental defects of. Report on, 461. 

Chisholm (Geo. G.) on some conse- 
quences that may he anticipated from 
the development of China by modern 
methods, 815. 

China, the development by modern 
methods of, some consequences tiiat 
may be anticipated from, G. G. Chis- 
holm on, 815. 

, the coalfields and iron ore deposits 

of the Provinces of Shansi and llonan, 
and proposed railway construction in, 
J. G. H. Glass on, 871. 

Chlorine, the distribution of, in West 
Yorkshire, W. Ackroyd on, 694. 

Chrbis (Dr. C.) on solar radiation, 36. 

Chytridineie, Observations on, by G. 
Poirault and E. J. Butler, 942. 


Cireulation, the physiological effects of 
peptone and its precursors when intro~ 
duced into the. Fourth interim report 
on, 457. 

*Clark (E. R.) on shop buildings, 882. 

Clarke (W. Eagle) on the migration of 
I birds ; Sony- I'firusk (Turdus musicus), 
a7ui White Wagtail (Motacilla alba), 
403. 

Clayden (A. W.) on the application of 
photography to the elucidation of 
mcteoroloyical phenomena, 56. 

Clements (O. 1’.) on screw threads used 
' in cj^cle construction, and for screws 
subject to vibration, 87!). 

Climatology of Africa, Ninth report on 
the, 413.‘ 

Clowes (Prof. F.) on electrolytic methods 
of chemical analysis, 171. 

Coal, the origin of, A. Strahan on, 746. 

J. K. Marr on, 749. 

Coalfield in the J^ondon basin, a possible, 
Prof. W. J. Sollas on, 73i). 

Coalfields and iron ore deposits of Shansi 
and llonan m China, J. G. 11. Glass 
on, 871. 

Coal-formation, climatic and other phy- 
sical conditions of botanical evidence 
bearing on, A. C. Seward on, 748. 

Coal-gas, the healing and lighting power 
of, T. Fairley on, 707. 

Coal-measures of North RlalTordshire, 
rapid clianges in the thickness and 
character of the, W. Gibson on, 743. 

, the flora of the, K. Kidston on, 

746. 

1 Coates (H.) on the collection of photo- 
' graphs of geological interest, 350. 
j Ca'lcnteratc plankton, and certain (\elen- 
terata of the Ray of Naphs, R. T. 
Ounther on the, 386. 

Coffey (C.) on the exploration of caves 
in Ireland, I! lO. 

! *CoiiEN (Dr. J. li.) on smoke, 707. 

* and H. D. Dakin on chlorination 

I of aromatic liydrocarbons, 701. 
j CoLii (Prof. Grenville) on the explora* 
! turn of caves in Ireland, 310. 

Coleman (Prof. A. P.) on Canadian 
Pleistocene flora and fauna, 328. 

on a ferriferous horizon in the 

Huronian, north of Lake Superior, 
762. 

Colonial governments as money-lenders, 
Hon. W. P. Reeves on, 848. 

♦Colour-physiology of Hippolyie rarians, 
I F. W. Gamble and F. W.- Keeble on 
797. 

Common (Dr. A. A.), Address to the 
Department of Astronomy by, 659. 

Compressed air, the reheating of, W. G. 
Walker on, 883. 

Concrete, the use of expanded metal in, 
A. T. Walmisley on, 872. 
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Concretionary types in the cellular 
Magnesian Limestone of Durham, G. 
Abbott on. 737. 

Conducting tissues of Bryopbytes, A. G. 
Tanslcy on, 937. 

Conglomerate, tlie basal (Carboniferous), 
of Uls water and its mode of origin, 
R. D. Oldham on, 7G1. 

Contrast, simultaneous. G. J. Burch on 
an experiment on, 6i?9. 

Copeland (Prof. R.) on meteorological 
observations on JJen Kevis^ 4(). 

Copper, the effect of, on the human body, 
T. W. Hime on, 690. 

CbpyHght Bill introduced into Parlia- 
ment in 1900, J)iscussio7i on^ 578. 

Coral reefs of the Indian regions. Interim 
report on, 400. 

Corallian limestone of Elsworth and »St. 
Ives, the outcrop of the, C. B. Wedd 
on, 745. 

COBNISH (Vaughan) on tidal sand 
ripples above low- wafer mark, 733. 

on snow ripples, 816. 

Corresponding Societies : 

lie port of Committee, .’570. 

Conference at Bradford, 573. 

List of Corresponding Societies, 588. 
Papers pxihlished by Local Societies, 
591. 

COBTIE (Rev. A. L.) on the types of 
sun-spot disturbances, 075. 

♦Cosmic evolution, A. W. Bickerton on, 
679. 

Cotton industry, the relation between 
Spinners and Piecers in the, S. J. 
Chapman on, 852. 

COUETNEY (Right Hon. L. II.) 07i state 
monopolies in other countries, 436. 

Cranium, human, certain internal grooves 
on the frontal part of tlie, A. F. Dixou 
on, 903. 

Cbaioie (Maj P. G.) on future dealings 
in raw produce, 421. 

— , — , Addres.s to the Section of Economic 
Science and Statistics by, 820. 

Crania collected by Mr. J. Stanley 
Gardiner in his expedition to Rotuma, 
W. L. H. Duckworth on, 910. 

Craven 'underground water movements. 
Report on, 346. 

Cbeak (Capt. E. W.) on determining 
magnetic force at sea, 45. 

♦Creeping of liquid.^, Dr. F. T. Trouton 
on, 628. 

Cremieu’s experiment, Prof. G. F. 
FitzGerald on, 628. 

Crete, prehistoric, writing in, A. J. Evans 
on, 897. 

— , the cave of P.sychro in, D. G. 
Hogarth on, 899. 

Cbick (G. C.) on life-zones in the British 
Carboniferous rooks, 340, 


Croc-na-Sroinc, the plutonic complex of, 
and its bearing on current hypotheses 
as to the genesis of igneous rocks, 
J. .1. H. ’J’call on, 7.50. 

CnoKi's (W. II.) on sections at the 
Alexandra Dock extension, Hull, 761. 

Ckompto.v (R. E.) on the B.A. screw 
gauge, 436. 

Citook (C. V.) on the collection of photo- 
graphs of geological interest, 360. 

Ceooke (VV.) on the Natural History 
and Ethnography of the Malay Penin- 
sula, 393. 

Cross (C. F.), E. J. Bevan, and J. F. 
Briggs on interaction of furfuralde- 
hyde and Caro’s reagent, 702. 

Crystalline structure of metals, Prof, 
J. A. Ewing and W. Rosen iiain on 
the, 698. 

♦ Crystals, Interim report on the sirue- 
ture of, 752. 

CuNNiNGiiAiM (Lt.-Col. Allan) on tables 
of certain mathematical functions, 46. 

and H J. Wood.\ll on the deter- 
mination of successive high primes, 
64G. 

(Prof. D. J.) on the exploration of 

caves in Ireland, 310. 

on the sacral index, 903. 

on the inicrocephalic brain, 904. 

(Prof W.) on future dealings in raw 

pt'oduce, 421. 

on American currency difllculties in 

the eighteenth century, 846. 

CuoQ (Abbe) on an ethnological survey of 
Canada, 4G8. 

Currency difliculties, American, in the 
eighteenth century, Dr. W. Cunning- 
ham on, 84G. 

CUTTBLSS rS. W.) on the caves and pot- 
holes of Ingleborough and di.strict, 735. 

Cyc-ads, modern, the oiigin of, W. C. 
Worsdell on, 938. 

Cyclopia in osseous fishes, James F. 
Gemmill on, 781. 


* Dakin, H. D., and J. B. Cohen on 
chlorination of aromatic hydrocarbons, 
704. 

Dakyns (J. R.) on glacial phenomena at 
Rhyd-ddu, Carnarvon, 763. 

Dale (Elizabeth) on the intumescences 
of Hibiscus ritifolius, 940. 

and A. C. Keward on the structure 

and affinities of Dipteris conjugata, 
and on the geological history of the 
Dipteridinae, 91G. 

Dahbyshire (A D.) on the development 
and natural history of Pinnotheres, 
399. 

(P». V.) on military maps, 811. 

Darwin (F.) on assimilation in plants, 
569. 
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Darwin (Prof. G.) on seismologioal in- 
vestigation, 59. 

(Horace) 07i sdsmological mvesti- 

gation^ 59. 

on the rclatire movement of strata 

at the liidgervay fault, 119. 

(Maj. L.) on seismologieal investiga- 
tion, 59. 

* Davis (A. S ) on a novel form of 
barometer, (i52. 

Dawkins (Prof. Boyd) on the exeavation 
of caves at Uphill, 342. 

on Irish elk remains in the Isle of 

Man, 349. 

^ ~ . on the age of stone circles, 4B1. 

Dawson (Dr. G. M.) on mi ethnological 
survey of Canada, 468. 

(II. M.) on tlie influence of pressure 

on the formation of oceanic salt 
deposits, 705. 

(The late Sir J. W.) on Canadian 

Pleistocene fauna and jiora, 328. 

* (\v.) on recent tramway construc- 

tion, 877. 

(W. llarbutt) on the treatment of 

the tramp and the loafer, 851. 

Dbasy (Capt. n. H. P.) on journeys in 
Central A.sia, 812. 

Vendrocometes, the nuclei of, Prof. S. J. 
Hickson on, 784. 

Dentition of the seal, Prof. R. J, Anderson 
on the, 790. 

Denudation in fresh and salt water, some 
experiments on. Prof J, JoJy on, 731. 

Db Ranch (C. E ) on the erratic blocks 
of the British Isles, 343. 

Dem-ponds, Prof. L, (2!. Miall on, 579 

Dewar (Prof. J.) 071 mare-length tables 
of the spectra of the elements and 
compounds, 193. 

DiCKtsoN (II. N.) on the application of 
photography to the elucidation of 
meteorological phenomena, 56. 

— — on the plankton and physical condi- 
tions of the English Channel during 
1899, 379. 

on the climatology of Africa, 413. 

on the revision of the physical and 

chemical constants of sea water, 421. 

* Diffusion of gases and liquids, H. T. 
Brown on some recent work on the, 704. 

Dipteridinju, the geological history of, 
A. C. Seward and E. Dale on, 946. 

Bipteris conjugata, the structure and 
affinities of, A. C. Seward and E. Dale 
on, 946. 

Discussions : 

* On ions, G54. 

On the conditions under which the 
plants of the Coal Period grow, 
74G. 

Disease, the local incidence of, iu Brad- 
ford, Dr, A. Rabagliati on, 846, 


I Dixon (A. Francis) on certain markings 
on the frontal part of the human 
cranium and their significance, 903. 

, (Prof. 11. B.) and R. W. Rixon 

on the specific heat of gases at tem- 
peratures up to 400° C., 697. 

Dobbie (Prof. J. J.) on absorption spec- 
tra and chemical composition of or- 
ganic bodies, 151. 

Doublet, a quartz- calcite symmetrical, 
J. W. Gifford on, 630. 

Duckworth (W. L. II.) on anthropo- 
logical observations made by Mr. F. 

I Laidlaw in the Malay Peninsula 
< (Skeat expedition), 909. 

on crania collected by Mr. J. Stanley 

I Gardiner in his expedition to Rotuma, 
; 910. 

i Dufton (Artliur) and W. M. Gardner 
1 on the production of an artificial light 
of the same character as daylight, 631. 

{ Dunstan (Prof. W. R.) on the tcach- 
' science in elementary schools, 

' 187. 

, Dwerryhouse (A. R.) on the erratic 
* blocks of the British Isles, 313. 

j on the movements of underground 

I waters of Craven, 34C. 

I Dynamics of gas theory, the statistical, 

I as illustrated by meteor swarms and 
, optical rays, Dr. J. Larmor on, 632. 

, ♦Dynamos, the construction of large, as 
I exemplified at the Paris Exhibition, 
Prof. S. P. Tliomiison on, 877. 


I Earthquakes, large, recorded in 1809, 
J. Milne on, 812. 

See t!>ei sinological Investigation. 

Earthworks of Yorkshire, the defensive, 
Mrs. E. Armitagc on, 913. 

1 Echinoidea, the fertilisation process in, 
j A. H. B. Buller on, 387. 

I Eclipse instruments, the operation of, 

' automatically, Prof. D. P. Todd on, 
673. 

research, the application of the 

electric telegraph to the furtherance 
, of, Prof. D. P. Todd on, 673. 

{ ♦ , solar, the duration of annularity 

in a, C. T. Whitmell on, 680. 

1 , total, of May 28, 1900, a compan- 

ion of prominence and corona photo- 
graphs taken in Spain and North 
Carolina, Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer on, 
676. 

, total, of May 28, 1900, the dura- 
tion of totality of the, C. T. Whitmell 
on, 680. 

Eclipses, photographing total, the adap- 
tation of the principle of the wedge 
photometer to the biograph camera in, 
Prof. D. P. Todd on. 674. 
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Economic Science and Statistics, Ad- 
dress by Major P. G. Craigie to the 
Section of, 820. 

Edgeworth (Prof. F. Y.) on future 
dealings in raw produce ^ 421 

Eggs, the incubation of, the mechanical 
and cliemical changes which take 
place during, R. Irvine on, 787. 

♦Egypt, the modern population of, the 
present state of our knowledge of, 
D. Randall Maciver on, 908. 

, the system of writing in ancient, 

F. LI. Griffith on, 899. 

Egyptian skeletons, perforate humeri in, 
Prof. A. Macalister on, 908. 

Electric currents, the vector potential of, 
in a field wliere disturbances are pro- 
pagated with finite velocity, IS. II. 
Burbury on, (535. 

discharue.s in gases, the phosxjlior- 

escent glow in, J. B. B. Burke on, (>43. 

furnace, new compounds discovered 

by the use of the, C. S. Bradley on, 
699. 

generating stations, the design and 

location of, A. H. Gibbings on, 878. 

waves, the propagation of, along 

parallel wire.s, W. B. Morton on, 635. 

Electrical changes in niaminalian nern\ 
Jteport oUt 455. 

measurements, experiments for im- 
proving the construction of practical 
standards for. Report on, 53. 

Appendix : on an improved resist- 
ance coil, hy R. S. Whijplc, 55. 

stimulus, the similarity of etlect ot, 

on inorganic and living ssubstance.**, 
J. Chunder Bose on, 637. 

Electrolysis and electro-chemistry. Re- 
port on, 34. 

Electrolytic methods of quantitative ana- 
lysis, Sixth report on, 171. 

Elk remains, Irish, in the Isle of Man, 
Export on the, 349, 

Elphinstone (G. K. B) on the R.A. 
screw gauge, 136. 

Embryonic tissues, Prof. ]\rarshall Ward, 
on, 943. 

Embryos, young, a peptic zymase in, 
Prof. M. Hartog on, 786. 

Energy, the partition of, Dr. G. H. 
Bryan on, 634. 

English Channel, and physical 

conditions in of the. Second report 
on the, 379. 

♦Eros at the opposition of 1900-1, a 
diagram for planning observations of, 
A. K. Hinks on, (577. 

Erratic blocks of the British Isles, Report 
on the, 343. 

Ethnography and Natural History of the 
Mala/y Peninsula, Report on the, 393. 

Ethnological Survey of Canada, Fourth 
report on an, 468. 


Euglena viridis. Demonstration of the 
structure and attachment of the fla- 
gellum in, by Harold Wager, 931. 

Evans (A. H.) on malting a digest of the 
observations on the migration of birds, 
403. 

(A. J.) on the Silchester excavation, 

460. 

on writing in prehistoric Greece, 

897. 

(Sir J.) on the age of stone circles, 

I 461. 

1 071 the ivorU of the Corresponding 

{ Societies ( ommittee, 570. 

I Everett (Prol. J. D.) on practical elec- 
trical sta7idards, 53. 

on a central-difference interpolation 

formula, (548. 

on Newton's contributions to 

ccntral-dittcrence interpolation, 650. 

Ewing (Pi of. J. A.) on seismological 
inresHgatum, 59. 

and W. lUwiJNHAiN on the crystal- 
line structure of metals, (598. 

Expanded metal in concrete, the use of, 
A. T. Walmisley on, 872. 

Explosive gaseous mixtures, J. E. 
Petavel on, 655. 


Fairley (T.) on the movements of under- 
ground waters of ('raven, 346. 

I on the heating and lighting power 

I of coal gas, 707. 

I Faraday (Ethel II.) on Indian giiaran- 
1 teed railways an illustration of laisscr 
1 faire theory and practice, 853. 

Farmer (Prof. J. B.) on fertilisation tn 
Phccophycccc, 569. 

Fault, the selection of a, suitable for 
observations on earth-movements, C. 
I Reid on, 108. 

j , relative mnreme7it of strata at the 

' Ridgeivay, Horace Darwin on the, 

, 119. 

Fenton (II. J. 11.) and Mildred 
' GObTLiN(r on derivatives of methyl - 
furfural, 701. 

I and H. Owen Jones on a simple 

method for comparing the affinities of 
certain acids, 701. 

Fertilisation, double, in a dicotyledon — 
Caltha palustris, E. N. Thomas on, 
I 936. 

' Finger-prints, a system of classification, 
I Dr. J. G. Garson on, 910. 

— of a Roman sculptor of probably 
the third century, a mould showing, 
Sir W. Turner on, 905. 

Fish fauna of the Yorkshire coal-fields, 
E. D. Wellburn on the, 749. 

fossils from the Millstone Grit 

rocks, E. D. Wellburn on some, 760. 
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Fishes, littoral, some points in the life* 
history of the, Prof. W. C. McIntosh 
on, 786. 

, osseous, cyclopia in, James F. 

Gemmill on, 784. 

FitzGerald (Prof. G. Y.')on xolar radia- 
tion, 36. 

on radiation from a source of light' 

tn a nuignctic field, 62. 

on practical electrical standards, 

63. 

on M. Cremieu’s experiment, 628 

* on ions, 664. 

Fitzpatrick (Rev. T. C ) on clccfrolysh 
and electro-rJionistrg, .‘M. 

■ on practical electrical standards, 
63. 

Flagellum in JJnghna rlridi't. Demon- 
stration of lh<* structure and attach- 
ment of the, by Harold Wager, 1)31. 
Flatfishes {lleterosomata'), the anatomy 
of the, II. M. Kyle on, 383. 

Fleming (Dr. J. A.) on practical elec- 
trical standards, .63. 

Fletcher (A. ISi.') on electrolytic methods 
of chemioa I analysis, 171. 

Flint implements found at Wolvercotc, 
Oxfordshire. A. M. Boll on, 913. 

Flux (Prof. A. W.) on future dialings in 
ram produce, 421. 

on price-changes in the foreign 

trade of France, 853. 

Food, the effect of copper in, on the 
human body, T. W. Himc on, 696. 
Fooed (A. H.) 071 life-zones in the British 
Carhoniferous roehs, 310. 

Forbes (H. O.) on a digest of uhscri'atious 
on the migration of birds, 403. 

Force, the perception of, and the sense 
of effort. Prof. G. J. Stokes on, 912. 
Fossils, type specimois of, lieport on the 
registration of, 342. 

Foster (A. Le Neve) on the B.A. screiv 
gauge, 436. 

(Prof. G. C.) on practical electrical 

standards, 63. 

Fox (H.) on life-zones in the British 
Carboniferous rocks, 3 10. 

Foxwkll (Prof. II. S.) on state monopo- 
lies in other countries, 436. 

France, the foreign trade of, price- 
changes in. Prof. A. W. Flux on, 863. 
Frankland (Prof. P.) on electrolytic 
methods of quant it at ire analysis, 171. 
Fungi in Ceylon growing on scale-insects 
(CoccidsQ and Aleurodidse), .1. Perkin 
on, 932. 

Fungus, Aorospeira mirabilis, the life- 
history of the, R. II. Biffon on, 943. 
Furfuraldehyde and Caro’s reagent, inter- 
action of, C. F. Cross, £. J. Bevan, and 
J. F. Briggs on, 702. 

Future dealings in ram produce, Beport 
on, 421. 


Gabbro of Ardnamurchan, Scotland, a 
granophyre-dyke intrusive in the, Prof. 
K Busz on, 751. 

Galton (Francis) on the voi’k of the 
Corresponding Societies Committee, 570. 

♦Gamble (F. W ) and F. W. Keeblb on 
the colour-physiology of Ilxppolyte 
varians, 797. 

Ganono (Dr. W. F.) on an ethnological 
survey of Canada, 46S. 

Gardner (Walter M.) and A. Dufton 
on the production of an artificial light 
of the same character as daylight, 631. 

G ARSON (Dr. J. G.) on the age of stone 
circles, 461. 

on the jfhysical and mental defects 

of children in schools, 461. 

on photographs (f anthropological 
interest, 668. 

on the work of the Corresponding 

Societies Committee, 570. 

on a syl^tcm of classification of 

finger-prints, 910. 

Garstang (W.) on the pla niton and 
physical conditions of the English 
Channel during 1899, .379. 

- — on investigations made at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory at Plymouth, 
399. 

Garwood (E. J.) on life-zones in the 
British Carboniferous rocks, 310. 

on the collection of photographs of 

geological Ditirest in the United King- 
dom, 350. 

Gas theory, the statistical dynamics of, 
as illustrated by meteor swaims .and 
optical rays. Dr. J liurmor on, 632. 

Gases, tlie specific heat of, at tempera- 
tures up to 400° C., Prof. H. B. Dixon 
and R. W. Rixon on, (597. 

Gauge for small senirs, the British 
Association, Report on proposed modifi- 
eations of the thread ot. 436. 

Geikie (Prof. J.) on the collection of 
photographs of geological interest in 
the Unifid Kingdom, 3.50. 

Gemmill (James F ) i)ii cyclopia in 
osseous fishes, 784 

Geography, Address b\ Sir George Robert- 
son to the Section of, 800. 

, commercial, in education, E. R. 

Wethey on, 810. 

in elementary schools, attempts to 

improve the teaching of, especially in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, T. G. 
Rooper on, 809. 

— regional, the treatment of, Dr. 
11. R. Mill on. 810. 

Geological age of the earth. Prof. J. Joly 
on the, 369. 

photographs of interest in the United 

Kingdom, 360. 

Geology, Address by Prof. W. J. Sollas to 
the Section of, 711. 
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Geology and palaeontology of Patagonia, 
W. B. Scott on, 730. 

Geometry, projective, the relations be- 
tween mechanics and, Cyparissos 
St6phanos on, G44. 

Gerin (Leon) on the Huron/t of Lorettr^ 
649. 

Gibbings (Alfred II.) on the design and 
location of electric generating stations, 
878. 

Gibson (Prof. Harvey) on fertilisation in 
Phfeophyceas^ 669. 

Gibbs (Prof. Wolcott) on wnve-lcngth 
tables of the spectra of the elements and 
compounds^ 193. 

(W.) on rapid changes in the thick- 
ness and character of the Coal-Measures 
of North Staffordshire, 743. 

Gill (The late Deemster) on Irish Elk 
remain* in the Isle of Man, 349. 

Gifford (J. W.) on a quartz- calcito 
symmetrical doublet, 630. 

Glacial Drift in Bradfor<l, some recent 
excavations in the, Jas. Monckton on, 
754. 

extra-morainic lake occupying the 

valley (»f the Bradford Beck, J. E. 
Wilson on a, 755. 

. — phenomena of the north-east corner 
of the Yorkshire wolds, J. W. »Stather 
on the, 760. 

phenomena at Rhyd-ddu, Carnar- 
von, J, R. Dakyns on, 763. 

Glaciation of the Keighley and Bradford 
district, A. Jowett and II. B. Muff on 
the, 756. 

Gladstone (G.) on the teaching of 
science in elementary schools, 187. 

and Dr. J. H. Gladstone on atomic 

weights and the periodic law, 706. 

(Dr. J. II ) on the teaching of science 

in elementary schools, 187. 

and G. Gladstone on at<imic 

weights and the periodic law, 706. 

Glaisheb (Dr. J. W. L.) on tables of 
certain mathematical functions, 46. 

Glass (J. G. H.) on the coalfields and 
iron ore deposits of the Provinces of 
Bbansi and Honan and proposed rail- 
way construction in China, 871. 

Glazebrook (B. T.) on the uniformity 
of size of pages of Hc.ientifo Societies* 
publications, 45. 

— on practical electrical standards, 
63. 

Qland, the submaxillary, the effect of 
chorda stimulation on the volume of the. 
Report on, 458. 

Godman (F. Du Cane) on the zoology of 
the Sandreich Islands, 398. 

Gohei and inao, Japanese, W. G. Aston 
on the, 900. 

Gonneb (Prof. E. C. K.) on future deal- 
ings in raw produce, 421, 


Goodciiild (J. G.), on the oollcction 
of photographs of geohtgical interest in 
the United Kingdom, 350. 

♦Goodaian (Prof. J.) on a new form of 
calorimeter for measuring the wetness 
I of steam, 8S2. 

Goodrich (E. S.) on the structure of 
certain Polychcete ivorms, 384. 

^Gooseberry Sawfly, the structure and 
life-history of the, N. Walker on, 790. 

. Gore (Dr. G.) on Volta- electromotive 
j force of alloys, and a test for chemical 
I union, 611. 

Gorham (J. Marshall) 07i the B,A. screio 
gauge, 436. 

and W. A. PRICE on experiments on 

screw threads, 414. 

Gotch (Prof. F.) on the comparative 
histology of the cerebral cortex, 463. 

' on electrical changes in mammalian 

I nerve, 455. 

* on the physiological effect of local 

injury in nerve, 788. 

Graham Kerr (J ) on the coral reefs of 
' the Indian region, 400. 

Granophyre-dyke intrusive in the gabbro 
I of Ardnamurchan, Scotland, I’rof. K. 
Busz on a, 751. 

Gbav (J.) and J. F. TociiER on the 
' physical characteristics of the popula- 
I tion of Aberdeenshire, 913, 

(W.) on the eolleetion of photographs 

of geological interest in the United 
' Ki)igdom, 350. 

I Greece, writing in prehistoric, A. J. 

I Evans on, 897. 

I Green (Prof. J. R.) on assimilation hi 
I plants, 569. 

Gkeenhill (Prof. A. G.) on tables of 
I certain mathematical functions, 46. 

' Greenly (E.) on ancient plateaux in 
' Anglesey and Carnarvonshire, 737. 

[ on the form of some rock bosses in 

Anglesey, 737. 

, Griffith (F. LI.) on the system of 
writing in ancient Egypt, 899. 

Griffiths (E. H.) on electrolysis and 
, clcctro'chemist'nj, 34. 

on practical electrical standards, 

J 53. 

* on a form of Wheatstone's bridge, 

655. 

♦Groom (Prof. Percy) on plant form in 
relation to nutrition, 936. 

(Theodore) on the pebbles of the 

Holybush conglomerate, and their 
bearing on Lower and Cambrian palmo- 
geography, 638. 

on the igneous rocks associated with 

the Cambrian beds of Malvern, 739. 

Quaiacoljand thiophcnol, the combination 
of, with the esters of the acids of the 
acetylene series, Dr. S, Ruhemann and 
H, E. Stapleton on, 704. 
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GOnTHER (H. T.) on the anatunu/ of 
Phyllirhol*, the Caalenieraie plankton^ 
and certain Cwlcnicrata of the Hay of 
Naples, 38G. 

on Mnosti'a parasites, Krohn, 780. 

* on the possibility of obtaining ' 

more reliiible measurements of the * 
changes of the land-level of the 
rhlegrman Fields, 811. ‘ 

(lynmosporanginm from China, F. E. 
Weiss on a, 931. i 

IIADDON (Prof. A. C.) on an ethnoloyical 
survey of Canada, 4G8. 

on the textile patterns of the Sea- 

Dayaks, 901. 

on relics of the Stone age of Borneo, 

901. 

on houses and family lift* in ! 

Sarawak, 1)01?. 

Hall (A. D.) on the economio possi- 1 
bilities of the growth of sugar beet in ' 
England, 811. I 

Halliburton (Prof. W. D.) on the 
viicro-chemhtry of cells, 149. 

Halm (J.) on the connection between 
latitude- variation and terrestrial mag- 
netism, G80. 

Halstead (Robert) on variations of 
wages in some co-partner.ship work- 
shops, with some comparison with 
non* co-operative industrie.s, 849. 
IlARDOASTLE (Frances), lieport on the 
present state of the theory of jwhit- 
groups hy (Part L), 121. 

Habmeb (F. W.) on the influence of the 
winds upon climate during past geo- 
logical epoch.s, 7o3. 

(y. F.) on the coral reefs of the 

Indian region, 400. 

Harrison (Rev. S. N.) on the erratic 
blocks of the British Isles, 343. 
IIARTLAND (K. *S.) on an ethtudogical 
survey of Canada, 4GS. 

on photographs of anthropological 

interest, 5G8. 

on the imperfection of our know- 
ledge of the Black Race** of the 
Transvaal and tin* Oiange lli\t‘r I 
Colony, 904. 

Hartley (Prof. W. N ) ofi ahsorptlon 
spectra and chemical constitution of 
organic bodies, 151. 

on Tvavc-length tables of the spectra 

of the elements and compounds, 193. 
llARToa (Prof. Marcus) on a peptic 
zymase in young embryos, 78G. 

— — on interpolation in memory, 912. 
H.\RVIE-Brown (J. a.) on making a 
digest of the ohservaiions on the migra- 
tion of birds, iOW. 

Hawthorne (J.) and Prof. Letts on 
Viva laiissima tind its relation to the 
pollution of sea-water by sewage, 935. 


Heat, specific, of gases at temperatures 
up to 400° C., Prof. H. B. Dixon and 
R. W. Rixon on the, G97. 

Heating and lighting power of coal gas, 
T. Fairley on the, 707. 

Heawood (Edward) on the commercial 
resources of tropical Africa, 815. 

IIt:ll’ Shaw (Prof. H. S.) on resistance 
of road vchiclc.s to traction, 808. 

Herbert (Auberon) on municipal build- 
ing for the overcrowded, X44. 

Herdman (Prof. W. A.) on the plankton 
and physical conditions of the English 
Channel during 1899, 379. 

on the occupation of a table at 

the Zoological Station at Najylcs^ 380, 
381. 

, Observations on Compound Asei- 

dians by, 384. 

IIEINCHEL (J. (\ W.) on necdlc-hole 
maps for meteor observation, (578. 

Hewitt (C. J.) on the B.A. sareiv gauge, 
43G. 

Hibiscus vilifolius,i\\Q intumescences of, 
Elizabeth Dale on, 940. 

Hicks (Prof. W. M.) on tables of certain 
mathematical functions, 4G. 

IIiCK^ioN (I’rof. S. J.) on the occupation 
of a table at the Zoological Station at 
Naples, 380. 

on the nuclei of Dendrocometes, 784. 

lliGES (H.) on State monopolies in other 
countries, 430. 

IIill-Tout {y.')mian ethnological survey 
of Canada, 408, 472. 

Himb (T. Whitt'sido) on the effect of 
copper on the human body, 096. 

Hind (Dr. Wlieelton) on life-zones in the 
British Carboniferous racks, 340. 

Ill NDK (Dr. G. J.) on hfe-zoncs in the 
British Carboniferous rocks, 340. 

♦Hinks (A. R.) on the new photogiaphic 
eijuatorial at I lie Cambridge Ob- 
servatory, 077 

* on a diaeram for planning ob- 

servations of Eros at the opposition of 
1900-1, 077. 

* Hi ppol y rf rf .«f , t he Cf »1 o u r- J til } -iology 

of, F. W. Gamblo and F W. Keeble 
on, 797. 

IIlRXT (F. W.) on recent changes affect- 
ing till* legal and linancial position of 
Local Authorities in England, 8 1."). 

’‘‘IIODGKINSON (W. R.) on the action of 
aluminium powder on some phenols 
and acids, 702. 

and Dr. L. Ltmpacii on the direct 

prejiaration of )3-naphthylamine, 702. 

Hogarth (D. G ) on the cave of Psychrd 
in Crete, 899. 

Holdich (Col. Sir T. H ) on railway 
connection with India, 813. 

Holmes (T. V.) on the work of the 
Corresponding Societies Committee, 670. 
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Hooker (R. H.) on future dealings in 
raw produce^ 421. 

Hopkinson (J.) on the application of 
photography to the elucidation of 
meteorological phenomena^ 56. 

on the work of the Corresponding 

Societies Committee^ 670. 

on the rainfall of the northern 

counties of Enf?land, G52. 

Horne ( J.) on the erratic bluehs of the 
British IslcSt 343. 

Horsley (Victor) on the histology of the 
sujyrarenal cajisules^ 452. 

Hose (Charles) and W. McDougall on 
some peculiar features of the animal- 
cults of the natives of Sarawak, and 
their bearing on the i^roblems of to- 
temism, 907. 

House refuse, the disposal of, in llradfoid, 

J. McTaggart on, 867. 

Howes (Prof. G B ) on the occupation 
of a table at the Zoological StatioJi at 
Naples, 380. 

Hoyle (W. E.) on the compilation of 
an index generuni et specierum 
animaliuni, 392. 

Humidity, relative, the geographical 
distribution of, E. G. Ravenstein on, 
817. 

Hurons of LorettCi Leon Gcrln on the, 
649. 

Hull, spctions at the Alexandra Dock 
Extension, W. H. Crofts on, 764. 

Hull (Prof. E ) />« the erratic blocks of 
the British Isles, 343. 

Hunter (A. F.) on an ethnological survey 
of Canada, 468. 

♦Hydrocarbons, chlorination of aromatic, 
H. D. Dakin and J. B. Cohen on, 704. 

Hyne (C. j. Cutliffe) on a journey 
through Arctic Lapland, 815. 

Igneous rocks associ.atecl with the Cam- 
brian beds of Malvern, T. Groom on, 
739. 

, the genesis of, J, J. II. Teall on, 

760. 

, the order of the formation of the 

silicates in. Prof. J. .loly on, 730. 

Incubation of eggs, the mechanical and 
chemical changes which take place 
during the, R. Irvine on, 787. 

Index gener^im et specierum animallum, 
Report on the compilation by C. Davies 
Sherborn of an, 392. 

India, railway connection with, Colonel 
Sir T. II. Holdich on, 813. 

Indian guaranteed railways, an illustra- 
tion of laisserf air e theory 2 in(X i^ractice, 
Ethel R. Faraday on, 863. 

♦Insects, aquatic, the respiration of, 
Prof. L. C. Miall on, 790. 

, Malayan, photographs of some, 

K. Annandale on, 792. 


Insects, mimicry in S. Africa, observa- 
tions by G. A. K, Marshall on, Prof. 
E. B. Poulton on, 793. 

, mimicry in Bornean, observations 

by R. Shelford on, Prof. E. B. Poulton 
on, 796. 

* , mimicry and protective resem- 

blance in, Mark L. Sykes on, 797. 
Interpolation formula, a central differ- 
ence, Prof. J. D. Everett on, 648. 
♦Ions, A discussion on, opened by Prof. 

G. F. FitzGerald, 654. 

♦Iron alloys, the electric conductivity of. 
Prof. W. F. Barrett on, 699. 

♦ and steel, the mutual relations of 

iron, phosphorus, and carbon when 
together in, J. E. Stead on, 698. 
Iron-bearing sandstone in the Huronian, 
north of Lake Superior, Prof. A. P 
Coleman on an, 762. 

Iroquois, the civilised, the paganism of, 
David Boyle on, 905. 

Irvine (R.) on the mechanical and 
chemical changes which take place 
during the incubation of eggs, 787. 

Tsle of Man, Irish elk remains in the, 
Report on the, 349. 

Isomeric naphthalene derivatives. Thir- 
teenth report on the investigatUm of, 
297. 


Jackson (Henry) on the formation of 
starch from glycollic aldehyde (diose) 
by green plants, 934. 

Japanese gohei and inao, W. G. Aston on 
the, 900. 

Japp (Prof. P. R.) on absorption spectra 
and chemical constitution of organic 
bodies, 151. 

JOLY (Prof. J.) on the geological age of 
the earth, 369. 

on the order of the formation of the 

silicates in igneous rocks, 730. 

on some experiments on denudation 

in fresh and salt w.'iter, 73 1 . 

onthe innermeclianism of sedimen- 
tation, 732. 

Jones (Rev. E ) on the movements of 
underground waters of Craven, 316. 

(11. Owen) and II. J. H. Fenton on 

a simple method for comparing the 
affinities of certain acids, 701. 

(Prof. J. Viriamu) on practical elec- 

trical standards, 53. 

JowETT (Albeit) and H. B. Muff on 
the glaciation of the Keighley and 
Bradford district, 756. 

Judd (Prof. J. W.) on seismological in- 
vestigation, 69. 

on the coral reefs of the Indian 

region, 400. 

Jurassic flora of East Yoikshire, A. C. 
Seward on the, 765. 
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♦Kbeblb (F. W.) and F. W. Gamble 
on the colour-physiology of Ilixfjpolytc 
variam^ 797. 

Kelvin (Lord) on determining magnetic 
force at sea^ 45. 

071 tables of certain nuitlicmatical 

functionSy 46. 

on practical electrical standards y 

63. 

on seisnwlogical investigation y 59. 

on the B.A. screw gaugey 4H6. 

Kendall (Prof. P. F.) on life^zones in 
the British Cafebonifenms rochs, 340. 

on tho erratic blocks of ike liritiJi 

Islesy 343. 

on the movements of underqroned 

7i'atCTs of CVarerty 346. 

Kcphalic indox, the vagarie.s of the, Dr. 

J. Dcddoe on, 902. 

IvERMODE (P. M. C.) on Irish elk remains 
in the Isle of Many 349. 

Kershaw (J. B.C.) on trade fluctuations, 
842. 

— oil power generation. — Comparative 
cost by the hteam engine, watei-tur- [ 
bine, and gas engine, 873. 

Kidston (R.) on life-zo7ies in the British 
Carboniftrous rocks, 340. 

on the registration of type specimens 

of British fossilsy 342. 

on the colhvtion of j)h olographs of 

geological interest in the l/nited King- 
dom y 350. 

on the flora of the Coal-mea.sures, 

74G. 

Kirk (Sir John) on the climatology of 
Afrieay 413 

Kirkby (J. W.) on life-zones in the 
British Carboniferous roeks, 3KL 

Knolls, the formation of reef, R. II. | 
Tiddeinan on, 740. 

Knott (Prof. (J. G.) on seismoloyical 
i nvesi igat i on , 59. 

KnubLEY (Rev. E. P.) on making a digest 
of the observations on the migration of 
birdsy 403. 

Kohn (Dr. C. A.) on electrolytic methods 
of fjuantitafivc aiialijsiSy 171. 

Kriss, the ‘ Kingfisher,* l*iof. II. Louts 
on, 90C. 

KyIjE (H. ^I.) on the anatomy of the 
Flat Ji sites {^HctCTOsot7iata)y 383. 

Labour legislation for women, Margaret 
B. MacDonald on, 860. 

♦Lajmargid.e, the anatomy and sTstc- 
matic position of the. Pi of. R. Rurck- 
hardt on, 7!)0. 

Lake, a glacial extra-morainic, occupying 
the valley of the Bradford Beck, j. E. 
Wilson on, 755. 

Lankester (Prof. E. Ray) on the plank- 
ton and physical conditions of the 
Bnglish Channel during 1899, 379. 


Lankester (Prof. E. Ray) on the occu- 
pation of a table at the Zoologwal 
Station at Naples, 380. 

on investigations made at the Marine 

Biological Laboratory at Plymouth, 

071 the 77iiGro-chemistry of cells, 449. 

Lapland, a journey through Arctic, C. J. 
Cutliffc. Hyiie on, 815. 

Lapworth (Dr. A.) on the constitution 
' of camphor, 299. 

1 Larmor (Dr, J.), Addiess to the Section 
• of IMathematical and Physical Science 
by, G13. 

I on the statistical dynamics of gas 

I theory as illustrated by meteor swarms 
I and o])tiral rays, 632. 

on the relations of radiation to 

' temperature, 657. 
j LAAiPLuaH (G. W.) on Canadian Plcis- 
1 tocenc -flora and fauna, 328. 

I on lifc-zo7ics in the British Car- 

boniferous rocks, 340. 

on Irish elk remains in the Isle of 

Man, 349. 

on the age of the English Wealden 

Series, 766 

Latitude-vanation and terrestrial mag- 
netism, the connection between, J. 
Halm on, (>'^0. 

♦Luaoh (W.) on the treatment of wool- 
combers’ eflluents, 708. 

Lebouk (Prof. G. A.) on life-zones in the 
Brithh Cat'boH if erous rocks, 340. 

Lees (Dr. C. H ')on determining magnetic 
force at sea, 45. 

' Lens, a quartz-calcite symmetrical 
doublet, J. W. Gifford on, 630. 

Letts (Prof. E. A.) and R. F. Blake on 
a new and accurate metliod for deter- 
mining the amount of carbonic anhy- 
dride in the atmosphere, suitable for 
scientific expeditions, 693. 

on a method for chtimating the dis- 
solved ox^’^gen in water, sewage, &c., 
708. 

and J. IlAiVTiTORNE on Tlva latis- 

sinia and its relation to the pollution 
of .sea- water by sewage, 935. 

*Likbmann (Dr. A.) on some recent de- 
velopments in the textile industries, 
705. 

Life-zones in the British Carboniferous 
rocks. Be port on, 340. 

Light, an artificial, of the same character 
as daylight, A, Duftoii and W. M. 
Gardner on the production of, 631. 

, the seIlsiti^encss of silver to, Maj - 

Gen. J. Waterhouse on, 706. 

Limpacti (Dr. Leonard) and W. R. 
IIODOKINSON on the direct preparation 
of B-naphthylamine, 702. 

Lino Roth 07i 2 )hotogra 2 >hsof anthro- 

jtological interest, 568. 
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Listbr (J. J.) on the coral reefs of the 
Indian region^ 400. 

Livbing (Prof. O. D.) on wave-length 
tables of the spectra of the elements and 
compounds^ 193. 

Liverpool and Manchester express rail- 
way, Sir W. H. Preece on the, 875. 

electrical express railway, brakes 

and signals for the, F. P. Behr on, 876. 

Lloyd- Morgan (Prof. C.) on the excava- 
tion of caves at Uphill, 312. 

* on an experiment supporting the 

general principle of * Mullerian ’ mimi- 
cry, 797. 

Local Authorities in England, the legal 
and financial position of, recent 
changes affecting the, F. W. Hirst on, 
845. 

LoCKYEB(Sir J. N.) on wave-length tables 
of the S2)ectra of the elements and com- 
ptntnds, 193. 

(W. J. S.) on the comparison of 

prominence and corona photographs 
taken at Santa Pcla, Spain, and 
Wadesboro, North Carolina, during the 
total solar eclipse of May 28, 1900, 
676. 

Locust plague, and its suppression. Dr. 
.ajneas Munro on, 798. 

Lodge (Prof. A.) <yn tables of certain 
mathematical functions, 46. 

(Dr. O. J ) on radiation from a 

source of light in a magnetic field, 52. 

—— on practical electrical standards, 
63. 

Lomas (J.) on the erratic blocks of the 
British Isles, 343. 

on the construction and use of ! 

strike maps, 712. 

London basin, a possible coalfield in the, ' 
Prof. W, J. Sollas on, 739. 

Louis (Prof. H.) on the ‘Kingfisher’ 
Kriss, 9C6. 

Lycopods, Palaeozoic, the presence of 
seed-like organs in certain. Dr. D. H. 
Scott on, 946. 


Maca LISTER (Prof. A.) on the Natural 
History and Ethnography of the Halay 
Peninsula, 393. 

on perforate humeri in ancient 

Egyptian skeletons, itOb. 

Macallum (Prof. A B.) on the micro- 
chemistry of cells, 449,452. 

Macdonald (J. S.) on electrical changes 
in mammalian nerve, 466. 

MacDonald (Margaret E.) on labour 
legislation for women, 850. 

McDougall (W.) and C. Hose on some 
peculiar features of the animal-cults 
of the natives of Sarawak, and their 
bearing on the problems of totemism, 
907. 


- 1900 . 

McHenry (A.) on the exploration of 
oaves in Ireland, 340. 

McIntosh (Prof. W. C.) on the occupa- 
tion of a table at the Zoolo ical Station 
at Naples, 380. 

on some points in the life-history 

of the littonal fishes, 785. 

•^MacIveb (D. Randall) on the present 
state of our knowledge of tho modern 
population of Egypt, 908. 

McLachlan (R.) on the compilation of 
an index generum et specierum anima- 
Hum, 392. 

McLaren (Lord) on meteorological ob- 
servations on Ben Neils, 46. 

Maclean (Rev. John) on an ethnological 
survey of Canada, 468. 

McLeod (Prof. C. H.) on the meteorolo- 
gical observatory at Montreal, 33. 

— — (Prof. H.) on solar radiation, 36. 

on the bibliography of spectroscopy, 

150. 

MacMahon (Maj. P. A.) on tables of 
certain mathematical functions, 46. 

on a property of the characteristic 

symbolic determinant of any n quan- 
tics in n variables, 644. 

on the asyzygetic and perpetuant 

covariants of systems of binary quan- 
tics, 646. 

on the symbolism appropriate to the 

study of orthogonal and Boolian in- 
variant systems which appertain to 
binary and other quantics, 647. 

McTaogabt (John) on the disposal of 
house refuse in Bradford, 867. 

Madan (H. G.) on the bibliography of 
spectroscopy, 150. 

* Magic s(}uarcs, the construction of, Dr. 
J. Willis on, 646. 

Magnetic force at sea. Interim report on 
determining, 45. 

field, radiation from a source of 

light in a, Beport on, 62. 

Magnus (SirP.) on the teaching of science 
in elementary schools, 187. 

♦Malaria and mo.squitoes. Major Ronald 
Ross on, 784. 

Malay Kriss, the ‘Kingfisher.’ Prof. H. 
Louis on, 906. 

— metal- work, WalterUosenhain on, 906. 

Peninsula, Beport on the Natural 

IJistory and Ethnography of the, 393. 

Peninsula, F. l.,aidlaw’8 anthropo- 
logical observations in the, W. L. H. 
Duckworth on, 909. 

Malayan insects, photographs of some, 
N. Annandale on, 792. 

Mallock (A.) on the measurement of 
the tractive force, resistance, and 
acceleration of trains, 877. 

Malvern, the igneous rocks associated 
with the Cambrian beds of, T. Groom 
on, 739. 
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Manchester and Liverpool express rail- 
way, Sir W. H. Preece on the, 875. 

electrical express railway, brakes 

and signals for the, F. B. Behr on, 876. 
Maps, military, B. V. Dar bishire on, 811. 

strike, the construction and use of, 

J. Lomas on, 742. 

Mann (Dr. G.) on the comparative Ituto- 
logy of the cerebral cortex, 461. 
Mabgeeison (Samuel) on British sylvi- 
culture, 930. 

^lARB (J. E.) on lifc-zonen in the British 
Carboniferous rochs, 340. 

on tho moi'tmcnfs of underground 

waters of Craven, 346. 

on tho origin of coal, 719. 

on the origin of moels, and their 

subsequent dissection, 818. 

Marshall (G. A. K.), observations on 
mimicry in South Afriran insects by. 
Prof. E. B. Poulton on, 793. 

— (Dr. Hugh) on electrolytic methods of 
chemical analysis, 171. 

Mathematical functions. Report on tables 
of certain, 46. 

— ~ and Physical Science, Address by 
Dr. J. Larmor to the Section of, 613. 
♦Matth.®! (Miss) and Dr. F. F. Black- 
man on the ctfect of the closure of 
stomata on assimilation by plants, 93 1. 
MATTHBY (G.) on gy radical electrical stan- 
dards, 53. 

Mavob (Prof. J.) o?i, an ethnological 
survey of Canada, 468. 

Mechanical Science, Address by Sir A. 

R. Binnie to the Section of, 856. 
Mechanics, applied, the use of multiple 
space in, H. S. Carslaw on, 644. 

and projective geometry, tho rela- 
tions between, Cyimrissos Stephanos 
on, 644. 

Meldola (Prof. R.) on the application 
of photography to the elucidation of 
meteorological phenomena, 66. 

on seismological investigation, 69. 

on the age of stone circles, 461. 

on the work of the Corresponding 

Societies Committee, 570. 

Memory, interpolation in, Prof. Marcus 
Hartog on, 912. 

Mental and physical defects of children 
in schools, Report on the, 461. 

Metals, the crystalline structure of, Prof. 

J. A. Ewing and W. Rosenhain on, 698. 
Meteor observation, needle-hole maps for, 
J. C. W. Herschel on, 678. 

* radiants, stationary, E. C. Bompaa 

on, 679. 

Meteorological observations on Ben Nevis, 
Report on, 46. 

—• ■■■ ■ observations by means of kites at 
Blue Hill, U.S.A., A. L. Kotch on, 650. 

Observatory at Montreal, Report on 

the, 33. 

1900. 


Meteorological phenomena, the application 
of photography to the elucidation of. 
Ninth report on, 56. 

Methyl-furfural derivatives, H. J. H. 
Fenton and Mildred Gostling on, 701. 

Miall (Prof. L. C.) on dew-ponds, 579. 

* on the respiration of aquatic 

insects, 790. 

Microcephalic brain, Prof. D. J. Cunning- 
ham on the, 904. 

Micro-chemistry of cells. Report on the, 
449. 

Micrometer for determining positions of 
stars in photograph‘d, If. II. Turner on 
a, 676. 

Mjbbs (Prof. H. A.) on isomorphous de- 
rivatives of benzene, 167. 

Migration of birds. Third report on mahng 
a digest of observations on the, 403, 

Mill (Dr. H. R.) on the cUmafolonu of 
Africa, 403. 

on the revision of the physical and 

chemical constants of sea -water, 421. 

on the treatment of regional geo- 
graphy, 810. 

on the Pettersson-Nansen insulating 

water-bottle, 819. 

Milne (Prof. J.) on seismological investi- 
gation, 69. 

on large earthquakes recorded in 

1899,812. 

*Mimicry, ‘ Mullerian,’ nn experiment 
supporting tlic general priTiciple of, 
Prof. Lloyd-Morgan on, 790. 

in South African insects, observa- 
tions y)y Mr. A. K. Marshall on. Pi of. 
K. B. Poulton on, 793. 

in Bornean insects, observations by 

Mr. R. 8helford on, Prof. E. B. J'oulton 
on, 795. 

* and protective resemblance in 

insects, Mark L. Sykes on, 797. 

♦Miocene fauna of Patagonia, Prof. W. 
B. Scott on the, 784. 

Mnestra parasites, R. T. Giinther on, 789. 

jMoels, the origin of, and their subsequeiiL 
dissection. J. E. Marr on, 818. 

Moib (J. Paxton) on some implements of 
the natives of Tasmania, 896. 

Molloy (Dr. Gerald) on radiation from 
a source of light in a magnetic Jield, 32. 

Monckm.\.n (Jas.) on some recent ex- 
cavations in the glacial drift in Brad- 
ford, 764. 

Monojwlies, state, in other countries. In- 
terim Report on, 436. 

Montreal Meteorological Obsrri'atory, 
Report on the, 33. 

Morbison (Walter) on the movements of 
underground waters of Craven, 346. 

MoaTON (The late G. U.) on Life-zones 
i.i the British Carboniferoii.s rocks, 310. 

(W. B.) on tho propagation of elcc- 

t)ic waves along parallel wires, 63r>. 

sq 
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^Mosquitoes and malaria, Major Ronald 
Ross on, 784. 

Muff (Herbert B.) and A. Jowett on 
the glaciation of the Keighley and 
Bradford district, 756. 

Muibhead (Dr. A.) onpractical electrical 
statidardsy 53. 

Municipal building for the overcrowded, 
Auberon Herbert on, 844. 

trading, Arthur Priestman on, 843. 

Munbo (Dr. iEneas) on the locust plague 
and its suppression, 798. 

(Dr. R.) on the age of stone circles^ 

461. 

Mubbay (Sir John) on meteorological ob- 
servations on Ben Neeis, 46. 

on the revision of the physical and 

chemical constants of sea- water, 421. 

Mybes (J. L.) on the Silchester excava- 
tion, 466. 

— on photographs of anthropological 
interest, 668. 


Nagel (D. H.) on the bibliography of 
spectroscopy, 160 

Naiadita from the Upper Rhajtic of Red- 
land, near Bristol, 1. B. J. Sollas on, 
762. 

Naphthalene derivatives, Thirteenth report 
on the investigation of isomeric, 297. 

/3-Naphthylamine, the direct preparation 
of, W. R. Hodgkinson and Dr. L. 
Limpach on, 702. 

Naples Zoological Station, Report on the 
occupation of a table at the, 380. 

Natural History and JEthnography of the 
Malay Peninsula, Report on the, 393. 

•Nerve, local injury in, the physiological 
efiEect of, Prof. F. Gotch on, 788. 

, electrical changes in mammalian. 

Report on, 465. 

Neville (F. H.) on the chemical com- 
pounds contained in alloys, 131. 

Newton (Prof. A.) on tits present state of 
our knowledge of the zoology of the 
Samdwich Islands, 398. 

on mahing a digest of the observa-’ 

tions on the migration of birds, 403. 

(E. T.) on the excavation of cares at 

Uphill, 342. 

Newton's contributions to central-differ- 
ence interpolation, Prof. J. D, Everett 
on, 660. 

Nucleolus during karyokinesis, the be- 
haviour of the, in the root apex of 
PhasGolus, H. Wager on, 944. 


Oceanic salt deposits, the influence of 
pressure on the formation of, H. M. 
Dawson on, 705. 

Oldham (R. D.) on seismological in- 
vestigation, 69. 


Oldham (R. D,) on beach formation 
in the Thirlmere Reservoir, 763. 

on the basal (Carboniferous) con- 
glomerate of Ulswater and its mode 
of origin, 764. 

* Omitimrhynohus, the nesting habits of. 
Dr. Gregg Wilson on, 784. 

Osmotic properties of living ceils and 
their causes, Prof. E. F. Overton on 
the, 940. 

Overton (Prof. E. F.) on the osmotic 
properties and their causes in the 
living plant and animal cell, 940. 

Oxygen dissolved in water, sewage, &;c., 
a method for estimating the, Prof. 
E. A. Letts and R. F. Blake on, 708. 


Paganism of the civilised Iroquois, David 
Boyle on the, 905. 

Pages of Scientific Societies' publications. 
Report on the uniformity of size of, 

45. 

Parkin (J.) on fungi found in Ceylon 
growing upon scale-insects (Coccidee 
and Aleurodidac), 932. 

Patagonia, the geology and palaeontology 
of, Prof. W. B. Scott on, 730. 

, the Miocene fauna of, Prof. W. B. 

Scott on, 784. 

Peach (B. N.) on life-zones in the British 
Carboniferous rocks, 340. 

Pebbles of the Holybush conglomerates, 
and their bearing on Lower and Cam- 
brian paljeogeography, 738. 

Peek rSir Cuthbert E.) on the work of 
the Corresponding Societies Committee, 
670. 

Pbnhallow (Prof. D. P.) on Canadian 
Pleistocene fi ora and fauna, 328, 334. 

— on an ethnological survey of Canada, 
468. 

Peptic zymase in young embryos, Prof. 
M. Hartog on a, 786. 

Peptone and its precursors, the physio- 
logical effects of, when introduced into 
the circulation, Fourth interim report 
on, 457. 

Periodic law and atomic weights. Dr. 
J. H. Gladstone and G. Gladstone on 
the, 706. 

Perkin (Prof. W. H.), Address to the 
Section of Chemistry by, 664. 

Perry (Prof. J.) o^ practical electrical 
standards, 53. 

— on seismological investigation, 59. 

Petavbl (J. E.) on explosive gaseous 
mixtures, 656. 

Petrie (Prof. Flinders) on photographs 
of anthropological interest, 668. 

Pettersson-Nansen insulating water- 
bottle, Dr. H. B. Mill on the, 819. 

PhceaphycecB, fertilisation in, Fourth 
interim report on, 669, 
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•Pharynx of EristalU, J. J. Wilkinson 
on the, 790. 

Phillips (C. E. S.) on the apparent 
emission of cathode rays from an 
electrode at zero potential, 639. 

(Prof. B, W.) on fertilisation in 

Phaophycecp, 669. 

Phosphorescent glow in gases, J. B. B. 
Burke on the, 643. 

Photographs of geological interest in the 
United Kingdom^ Eleventh report on^ 
360. 

of anthropologicfd hit crest, Jleport 

on, 668. 

Photography, the application of to the 
elueidation of meteorological pheno- 
mena, Ni7ith report on^ 60. 

of a moving object, sonic points in 

connection with the, W. E. Pluuimcr 
on, 677. 

•Phlegrjean Fields, the land-level of ihe, 
the pos.sibility of obtaining more re- 
liable moasurernent'-. of the changes of, 
11. T. Gunther on, Ml. 

Phyllirhoi*, fj/", /»*. 7’. Gunther 
on, 386. 

Physical and Mathematical Sciemee, Ad- 
dress by Hr. J. Larinor to the Seotum 
of, 613. 

Pinnotheres, the development n^id natural 
liistor]i of, ,1. J}. l)arbishire,on, 399. 

Planhton and physical eondiitons of the 
English (^hannd in 1S99, Seennd nport 
on the, 379. 

•Plant-form in relation to nutrition, 
Prof. P. Groom on, 93ii. 

Plants, assimilation in, Iteporf on an 
expert me nta I inrestigation of, 669 

, the intluenco of smoke on, in the 

north of England, A. Wilson on, 930. 

Plateaux, ancient, in Anglesey and Car- 
narvonshire, E. Greenly on, 737. 

Pleistocene Canadian Jiura and fauna. 
Final report on, 328. 

Plum MLR (W. E.)(7/7 seisnwiogical inresti- 
gafion, 69. 

on some jioinfs in connection ^\l(h 

the photography of a moving object, 
677. 

Plymouth, Jlepnrt on the on upation of a 
table at the Marine Jiiologiral Labora- 
tory, 399. 

PocKLiNGTON (IT. C.) OH tlic radiation 
of a black body on the electro-magnetic 
theory, 661. 

Point-groups, the jmsenf state of the 
theorg of, Frances Uardeastle on, 

121 . 

POIRAULT (G.) and K. J. Butler, Obser- 
vations on Pythium by, 912. 

, Ob.scrvations on Chytridincm 

by, 942. 

Polyoluete irorms, the strueture of certain, 
E. S. Goodrich on, 381, 


•Pope (W. J.) on recent development 
in stereochemistry, 701. 

Poulton (Prof. E. B.) on observations 
by A. K. Marshall on mimicry in 
South African insects, 793. 

on observations by R. Shelford on 

mimicry in Bornean insects, 796 
Power generation, the. comparative cost 
of, by the steam engine, water turbine 
and gas engine, J, B. C Kershaw on, ^ , 
873. \ 

POYNTING (Prof. J. H.) on seisnwiogical 
inrestigation, 69. 

Pjiaegjbr (B. Lloyd) on the exploration 
of eaves in Ireland, 340. 

PREECB (Sir W. H.) on jJractical electrical 
standards, 53. 

on the B.A . screw gauge, 436. 

on wireless telephony, 638. 

on the Manchester and Liverpool 

Express Rsilway, 875. 

Preservation of specimens, the methods of, 
used at the Faph '< Zuoloqieal Station, 
Prof. ll. Itamsay Wright on, 3S8. 
Presidential Address at Bradford by Sir 
William Turner, 3 

PuEsTON (the late Prof. T ) on radiation 
from a source of light in a magnetio 
Jield, .62. 

Piiii'.sTM \N (Arthur) on municipal trad- 
ing, 843. 

Price (L. L.) on future dealings in 
raw produce, 121, 

on some economic consequences of 

the South African War, 847. 

(W. A.) on the B.A. sci'cw gauge 

36. 

and J. MARSTfALL Gorham on ex- 
periments on screw threads, 444. 
Price-change^ in the foicign trade of 
France, Prof. A. W. Flux on, 863 
Primes, the deteimination of successive 
high. Lieut. -Gol. A r'unningham and 
H. J. Woodall on, 646. 

Pythium, a new species of, the biology 
and cjtologv of, Prof A. H. Trow on, 
911. 

- - , Gh'-ervatiou'^ on, by G. Poirault and 
E. J. Butler, 911 . 

(luantics, binaiy, the asyzygetic and 
perpetuant covariants ot systems of, 
Maj. P. A. MacMahox on, 646. 

binary and oilier, the symbolism 

appropriate to the study of orthogonal 
an<l Boolian invariant sy.stems which 
appertain to, Jlaj. P. A. 3 IacMah 0N 
on, (>17. 

in n variables, the characteristio 

symbolic di'tcrminant of n, .a prope^'ty 
of tlie, IVlaj. P. A. MacMahon on, 64l. 
Quint ic curve, A, cannot have more than 
fifteen real points of inflexion, by 
A. B. Basset, 647. 


8q2 
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Rabagliati (Dr. A.) on the local inci- 
dence of disease in Bradford, 845. 
Radiation, the relations of, to tempera- 
ture, Dr. J. Larmor on, 657. 

- — fro7n a source of light in a viagnetio 
field. Report on, 62. 

of a black body on the electro- 
magnetic theory, H. C. Pocklington 
on the, 634. 

Railway connection with India, Col. 
Sir T. H. Holdich on. 813. 

construction in Shansi and Honan 

in China, J. G. IL Glass on, 871. 

, monorail, between Manchester and 

Liverpool, Sir W. H. Preecc on the, 
875. 

, F. B. Behr on brake and signals 

for the, 876. 

the Siberian, C. R. Beazley on, 814. 

trains, the measurement of the 

tractive force, resistance, and accelera- 
tion of, A. Mallock on, 877. 

Rainfall of the northern counties of 
England, J. Hopkinson on the, 652 
Rain-gauge, a self-registering, W. J. E. 
Binnie on, 870. 

Raised beach of Southern Britain as seen 
in Gower, the age of the, K. H. Tidde- 
man on, 760. 

Ramagb (Hugh) on a method of eom- 
paiing correspondences bet^\een 
spectra, 628, 

Rambaut (A. a.) on solar ladiafum, 36. 
Ramsay Wright (Prof. R.) on the 
methods of preservation of specimens 
'used at the Naples Zoological St at ton, 
388. 

Ratiibone (H. R.) on future dealings 
in ram produce, 421. 

Raven.stein (E. G.) on the climatology 
of Africa, 413. 

* on foreign and colonial surveys, 811. 

on the geographical distribution of 

relative humiditj', 817. 

Rayleigh (Lord) on, practical electrical 
standards, 53. 

Read (C. II.) on the Natural History 
and Etlinograjihy of the Malay Penin^ 
sula, 393. 

on the age of stone circles, 461. 

— _ on photographs of anthropological 
interest, 668. 

Reeves (Hon. W. P.) on Colonial Govern- 
ments as money-lenders, 8 18. 

Reid (A. 8.) on the collection of photo- 
graphs of geological interest in the 
United Kingdom, 350. 

(Clement) on seismological investiga- 
tion, 69. 

on the selection of a fault, a locality 

suitable for observations on earth-move- 
ments, 108. 

Bennie (J.) on practical elecirical 
standards, 63. 


♦Respiration of aquatic insects, Prof, 
L. C. Miall on, 790. 

Reynolds (Prof. J. Emerson) on eleotro- 
lytic methods of quantitative analysis, 
171. 

— - (S. II.) on the excavation of caves at 
Uphill, 342. 

*Rhinochetu8, the nestling of, Prof. R. 
Burckhardt on, 790. 

Rhys (Prof. John), Address to the Section 
of Anthropology by, 884. 

Richardson (F. W.) on Bradford sewage 
and its treatment, 707. 

(Nelson) on seismological invest iga~ 

tion, 59. 

Ridgeway (Prof. W.) on the Natural 
History and Ethnwgraphy of the Malay 
Peninsula, 393. 

Rigg (B.) on the B.A. screw gauge, 436. 

Rivers (Dr.) on the physical and mental 
defects of children in schools, 461. 

Rixon (R. W.) and Prof. H. B. Dixon 
on the specific heat of gases at tempera- 
tures up to 400° C., 697. 

Roberts- Austen (Sir W. C.) onpractical 
electrical standards, 53. 

on the bibliography of spectroscopy, 

160. 

Robertson (Sir George), Addre.ss to the 
Section of Geography by, 800. 

Rock-1 Hiss'e*-, file form of some, in Angle- 
sey, E Greenly on, 737. 

I Roman sculptor’s finger-prints of i^ro- 
bably the third century, a mould 
showing, Sir W. Turner on, 003. 

Hooper (T G.) on attempts to improve 
the teaching of geography in ele- 
mentary schools, especially in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, 809. 

Root-nodules of Ain vs glufinosa, the 
structure, T. W. Woodhead on, 931. 

Roscoe (Sir H. E.) on solar radiation, 
36. 

on the teaching of science in ele- 
mentary schools, ] 87. 

on ivave-length tables of the spectra 

of the elements and compounds, 193. 

Rosenhain (Walter) on Malay metal- 
work, 906. 

and Prof. J. A. Ewing on the 

crystalline .structure of metals, 698, 

Boss (Hon. G.) on an ethnological sur- 
rey of Canada, 468. 

*Roi« (Major Ronald) on malaria and 
mosquitoes, 784. 

Rotch (A. Lawrence) on the use of 
kites to obtain meteorological obser- 
vations at Blue Hill Observatory, 
U.S.A , 660. 

Roth (H. Ling) on permanent .skin-marks, 
tattooing, scarification, &c., 907. 

Rotuma, crania collected by Mr. J. 
Stanley Gardiner in his expedition to, 
W. L. II. Duckworth on, 910. 
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Rubin (Marcus) on population and birth* 
rate viewed from the historico-sta- 
tistical standpoint, 838. 

RtlcKER (Prof. A. W.) on ilte uniformity 
of size of pages of Scientijio Societies* 
Xmblications, 45. 

on determining magnetic force at 

seCy 45. 

— — on practical electrical standardSy 
53. 

liUHEMANN (Dr. S.) and IT. E. Staple- 
ton on the synthesis of ben/.o-7- 
pyrone, 703. 

on the combination of t]iioi)henol 

and guaiacol with the esters of the 
acids of the acetylene series, 701. 

*Rumbald’s Moor, tlie prehistoric anti- 
quities of, IJutler Wood on, 013. 


Sacral index, Prof. D. J. Cunningham on 
the, 903. 

Salt, ocean deposits of, the inlluenee of 
ju'essure On the formation of, 11. M. 
Dawson on, 705. 

*Sand-binding plants, Prof. F. O. Bower 
on, 940. 

Sand ripples, tidal, above low- water mark, 
Vaughan Cornish on, 733. 

SandicicJi IslandSy the zooUujg of thcy 
Tenth report on, 398 . 

Sarawak, textile patterns of the Sea- 
Dayaks of. Dr. A. C. Uaddon on, 901 

, houses and family life in. Dr. A C. 

Haddon on, 902. 

, some peculiar features of tlu* 

animal-cult .s of the natives of, and 
llieir bearing on the problems of to- 
temism, C. Hose and W. McUougall 
on, 907. 

Saugant (Ethel) on a fourth type of 
transition from stem to root- structure 
occurring in certain monocot ylcdonous 
.seedlings, 937. 

Saturn, the ‘square-shouldered ’ aspect 
of, E. M. Antoniadi on, G75. 

Saunders (Dr. William) on results of 
experimental work in agriculture in 
Canada under Government organisa- 
tion, 810. 

Savage (Rev. E. B.) on Irish elk re- 
mains in the Isle of MaHy 319. 

SCADDING (Rev. Dr.) on an ethnological 
survey of Canaduy 4GS. 

Schafer (Prof. E. A.) on the micro- 
chemistry of ccllSy 419. 

on the histology of the svpi'a renal 

oapsulesy 452. 

ofi the physiological effects of pep- 

tone and its precursors when introduced 
into the circulationy 457. 

SOHARFF (Dr. R. F.) on the exploration 

of caves in Ireland^ 340. 


Schoolsy the physical and mental defects of 
children iUy Report 461. 

Schuster (I'rof. A.) on solar radiationy 
36. 

on determining magnetic force at 

seay 45. 

I on radiation from a source of light 

in a magnetic field, 52. 

on practical electrical standards, 53, 

on macL-lcngth tables of the spectra 

of the elements and compounds, 193. 

, Scie7icc, the teaching of, in elementary 
schools, Report on, 187. 

* SCLATER (Dr. P. L.) an the compilation 
I of an index gencrum et specie rum ani- 

malium, 392. 

' on the present state of our knon-ledge 

j of the zoology of the Sandivich Islands, 
398. 

Scott (Dr. D. II.) on the presence of 
seed-hke organs in certain Palaeozoic 
ly copods, 945. 

on the primary structure of certain 

Pahrozoic stems referred to Arau- 
carioxylon, 915. 

(Dr. P. II.) on the micro-chemistry 

I of nerve cells, 451. 

(Prof. W. B.) (m the geology and 

pakeontology of l*atagonia, 730. 

on the Miocene fauna of I’atagonia, 

I 781. 

(Screw gauge. The Jiritish Association, 
Report on snggpited modification of the 
thread, 136. 

threads used in cycle construction, 

and for screws subject to vibration, 
O. P Clements on, 879. 

Sea-Dayaks of Sarawak, the textile pat- 
terns of the, Dr. A. C. Haddon on, 901. 
Seal, the dentition of the, Prof. R. J. 
Anderson on, 790. 

Seals, antarctic, skulls of, Capt. Barrett- 
Hamilton on, 792. 

Sea-water, the physical and chemical con- 
I stants of. Report on the revision by Dr. 
j Martin Knudsen of, 421. 

Sedgwick (A.) on the occupation of a 
table at the Zoological Station at 
Majilcs, 380. 

on bircstigations made at the Marine 

Biological iMboratorgat Ply mouth, 33\). 

' — — on the coral reefs of the Indian 
region, 400. 

Sedimentation, the inner mechanism of, 
Prof. J. Joly on, 732. 

Seeley (Prof. H. G.) on the registration 
of type specimens of British fossils, 342. 
Seismological investigation. Fifth report 
on, 59. 

♦Selachian.s, the brain of, some causes of 
brain-contiguration in, Prof. R. Burck- 
hardt on, 785. 

* , the systematic value of the brain 

in, Prof. K. Burckhardt on, 785. 
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ewage, Bradford, and its treatment, 
F. \V. Kichardson on, 707. 

, the pollution of sea-water by, the 

relation of TTha hitisishna to. Prof. 
Letts and J. Hawtliorne on, 03.“. 

sludge, the utilisation of, Prof. 

W. B. Bottomley on, 7()1>. 

Sewabd (A. C.) on botanical evidence 
bccaring on tlie climatic and other 
pln.'^ieal eimdiiions under ^\llleh coal 
was formed, 74S. 

on the Jurassic flora of East Yoik- 

shiro, 7Go. 

— and Klizabi:tii Dalij on the 
structure and allinities ot Diptrns 
cofijifffuta, and on the geological history 
of the Diptcridiiw, 94(). 

Sharp (D.) on f/tr zoolotjtf of the Sand- 
n'ich T.dniids, 3‘JS 

SllAW (W. N.) on elect rohji^is and eleeiro- 
eJieimstrif, .34 

on practical electrical standards 

Shelkord(II.), observations on niiiuicrv 
in Bornean insects by, Prof. E. B. 
Poulton on, 73o. 

Sherrington (Prof. C. S ) on the 
physiological ejf'ects of pcjitonc and its 
precursors when int roducid into the 
circulation, 457. 

♦Shop buildings, E. K. Claik on, SS2. 

Shore (L. E.) on the effect of chorda 
stim'ulation on the volume of the suh- 
viascillary yland, 4.')8. 

Shove (K. F.) on the .struct me of the 
stem and root of Anyiopteris eveeta, 
933. 

Siberian railway, C. R. Beazley on the, 
814. 

SiDGWiCK (The late Prof. IT.) on state 
monopolies in other countries, 43(1. 

Silchester excavation, lleport on the, 46(>. 

Silicates in igneous rocks, the order of 
the formation of the, I’rof. J. Joly on, 
730. 

suicides of the alkaline earths and silieo- 
acetylerie (hsc()\(‘red by llie u.se oi the 
electiic furnace. (’. S. Bradley on, GOO. 

Silver, the sensitiveness of, to light, 
Maj.-Cicn. J. AVatiuhou'-e on, TOG. 

Skeat (W. W ) on the Natural Jlistory 
and Kthyiofjraphy of the Malay J*enui- 
svla, 303 

Skeleton, human, devcloj mien tal changes 
in the, from the point of view of An- 
thropology, Dr. D. Watei ston on, 004. 

Skeletons, ancient Egyj)lian, perforate 
humeri in, Prof. A. :\iaea lister on, OOS. 

Skin-mark.s, tattooing, &c., 11. Ling lloth 
on, 007. 

Skinner (S.) on electrolysis and electro- 
chemistry, 3t. 

Smith (E. A.) on the piTe sent state of our 
knowledge of the zoology of the Sandwich 
Islands, 398, 


Smithblls (Prof. A.) on the teaching of 
Science in Elementary Schools^ 187. 

on the viovi^ments of undcrgi’ound 

waters of Craven, 31G. 

♦Smoko, Dr. J. B. Cohen on, 707. 

in the north of England, the in- 

lluence of, on plants, A. Wilson on, 030. 

Snow ripples, Vaughan Cornish on, 81G. 

Solar radiation, Interim report on, 3G. 

IsoLEAS (Igcrna 1 ). J.) on Aaiadita from 
the Upper Kinetic of Kedlaml, near 
Biistol, 752. 

(Prof. W, J ) on the erratic hlocks 

of the lirifish Isles, 343. 

, Addre.ss to the Section of Geology 

by, 711. 

on a])Ossible coalfield in the London 

basin, 730. 

Song-th rush (^Tnrdn^ mu.sicu.s) and White 
Wagtail (Motacillaalba), the rniif^ atory 
hahits of the, W. Jhgle ('larke an, 403. 

South African war, some economic con- 
setiuences ot the, L J;. I’liee on, 847. 

Space, multiple, the use in applied 
mechanics of, II. S Uaisluvv on, G44. 

Spectra, absorption ,ainl chvm teal const itu- 
l ion of organic hodiis, lieport on the 
reJaf ion hot irrrn , 1 .5 1 . 

, — — of theelemi nts and eomjtounds, ivave- 
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1887. ifAnderson, Professor 11. J., M.D. Queen’s College, and Atlantic 
Lodge, Salthill, Galway. 

1889. JAnderson, R, Simpson, ELwick Collieries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

1880. *Ander&on, Tempest, M.D., B.Sc., F.G.S. 17 Stonegate, Y'ork. 

1883. J Andrew, Tlioraa^, F.G.S. 18 Southeiuhay, Exeter. 

1895. 1 Andre^^s, Chailos W. Biiti&h Museum (Natuial History), S.W, 
1891. j Andrews, Thomas. 163 Nowport-road, Cardiff. 

1880. *AndreA\s, Thornton, M.Iu'^t.C.E. Cefn ICithen, Swansea. 

1886. § Andrews, William, F.G.S. Steeple Croft, Coventry. 

188.3. jAnelay, Miss 31. 3Iabcl. Girton College, Cambridge. 

1877. §Angell, John, F.C.S., F.T.C. G Beacons-field, Derby-road, 

Withington, ^lanchester. 

1886. t Annan, John, J.l*. Whitmore Reans, Wolverhampton. 

1900. §Annandale, AVI son. 34 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

1896. tAnnett, R. C. F. 11 Greenhe 3 ^-road, Liverpool. 

1886. JAnsell, Joseph. 38 Waterloo-street, llirminghain. 

1878. jAnsoii, Frederick II. 15 Dean’s-yard, Westminster, S.W, 

1890. §Autrobii«!, J. Coutts. Eaton Hall, Congletou. 

1900. §Arber, E. A. N., B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1898. f Archer, G, W. 11 All Saints -road, Clifton, Bristol. 

1894, § Archibald, A. Tlie Bank House, Ventuor. 

1884. * Archibald, E. Dougki*'. Constitutional Club, Northumberland 

Avenue, AV.C. 

1883. §Armistend, Richard. Cliambres House, Southport. 

18 *Armistead, William. llillcrest, Oaken, Wolverhampton. 

1883. ifArmitage, Beniamin. Chomlea, Pendleton, Manchester. 

87 . 
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1857. *AK>Cs>TR02fG, Tho Rij:!:ht TIon. Lord, O.B., Lh.D., D.O.L., E.R.S., 
Oratraide, li,otlibiiry. 

1873. *^ARMdTKONG, Henry E.^ l*h.D., LTi.I)., F.ll.S., Professor of Chemis- 

try in the City and Guilds of I^ondon Institute, Central 
Inbtitution, ]Cxhibilion-road, S.IV. 65 Granville Park, 
Lewisliaui, 

1870. ] A’ in''‘^roii£r, James. Bay Ridjre, Lon^ Island, New York, TJ.S.A. 
1889. t^‘1 '\no1ron(jj John A. 32 JElJoji-strerff Neiccastlr-npon-Tyne. 

1889. J Ainisi ’ou^', Thomas John. 11 Ilawtliorn-terrace, Newcastle-iipon- 
T\ lit. 

180,1. ].A^'*i'dd-Beinrose, II., M.A., F.O.S. 50 Friar-gate, Derby. 

1870. *A^Ii, Dr. T. Linnington. Penroses, Holsworthy, North Devon. 

1874. [A^ie. I-aac, M.B. Dimdrum, Co. Dublin. 

1889. tAshlev. Howard ]M. Aiiedale, Ferrybridge, Yorkshire. 

1887. tA‘'hton, Thomas Gair, ^I.A. 30 (3iarIotte-stret't, Manchester. 

*A‘='hwurth, Edmund. Egertou Hull, Bolton-le-Moors. 

A^h\sorth, Henry. Tiirton, near Bolton. 

1888. *iV''h\\'Oith, .1. Jackson. Tla'^lcn House, Ilandfortli, Cheshire. 

1890. t Ashworth, J. llegiiiald, B.Sc. 105 Freehold-street, Rochdale. 

1887. I Ashworth, John NVallwork, F.G.S. Thorne Bank, Heaton Moor, 

Stockiiort . 

1887. Ash worth, Mr.s. J. AV. Thorne Bank, Heaton ^loor, Stockport. 
1887. j Aspland, Arthur P. IVernetli Lodge, Gee (h’oss, near Manchester. 

1875. *Aspland, W. Gaskell. Tnplins, Nt‘wton Abbot. 

1861. t Asquith, J. R. Iniinnary-street, Leeds. 

1896. *A->hetou, Ricliard. Graiitchesler, Cambridgi'. 

1861. XAs'to97, Theodore. 11 Xeir-s^quaro, Lincohi's Inn^ W.C. 

1896. §At]du, George, J.P. Egerlon Park, Birkenhead. 

1887. §Alkin''0n, Rev. C, (Jhetwynd, D.D. Ingestre, Ashton-on-lMersty. 
1881. :(.Atkin‘ion, Edward, Ph.D., LT^.D. Brookline, ^Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 

1898. 'Atkinson, E. Cuthberl. Temple Ob'«ei vatory, Rugby, 

1894. I Atkinson, George 28 St. (Kwald's-road, S AV. 

1804. *Atkin^on, Harold AA\ Ros«-all School, Fleetwood, Lancashire. 

1861. J' Tivaraye, BoUon. 

1881. I Atkinson, J. T. The (^hiay, Selb^', A’orkshire. 

1881. t Atkinson, RouEiiT Wu r j \m, F.C.S. 4 1 Loudoun-square, (Jardill. 
1894. § Atkinson, William. Erwood. Beckenham, Kent. 

1863. *Attfielt), J., AI.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. 11 1 Temple-chambers, 

1884. tAucliinclo^y, AV. S. 209 Clmrcli-stred, Philaddjdna, U.S.A. 

1853. *AvEinruv, llio Right Hon. J-.ord, D.C.L, F.Jt.S. High hJins, 
Fariiborough, Kent. 

1877. ’^Ayrton, AV. E., F.R.S., Professor of Applied PJiysics in the (Ity 
and Guilds of London In&tituh*, ( enlral Institution, Exhibition- 
!■' ad, S,A^^ 41 Kensington I’arli-gardens, W. 

1884. |Baby, The Hon. G. Montreal, Canada. 

IJHK). §Baccuus, Ramsden. 15 AVclbury Drive, Bradford. 

1883. *Bach, Madame Henri, 12 Rue Fenchm, E\ oii''. 

Backhouse, Edmund. Darlington. 

1863. tDackh(»use, T. W. A\T*Pt Hendon House, Sunderland. 

1883. ■*Backliou-.e, \V. A. St. John s, AA^oEingham, R.S.O., Durham. 

1887. *Bacon, Thomas Walter. Ramsden Hall, Billoricay, Essex. 

1887. tBaddeley, John. 1 Charlotte-street, Alanchj'ster. 

1883. tBaildon, Dr. 65 Alanchester-road, Southport. 

1892. jllaiidon, H. Bcdlyse^ Diinclille, Murraytield, Edinburgh. 
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1883. , Charles, F. L.S. Aslifield, Oollej^e-road, AVhalley Range, 
M ancliostc*!’. 

1803. §15AiLiir, Colonel F., Sol*. R.ScoI.Ct.S., F.R.CJ.S. 7 Drummond-idace, 
Fdinlnirgh. 

1870. tBailej, Dr. Fh-aneis J. 61 (lro\o-'^treet, Llvev])ool, 

1887. G-. II., D.Sc., Pli.J). Mar])le (Jotiagr, Marple, Clio&liin*. 

18G5. tllailey, Samuel, F.d.S. Adiley House, Calllu)ipe-road, Edgbaston, 
Jlirmingliain. 

1890. §§Bail(‘5’, 'r. Lt wj^. 35 1 Iawarden-a\cnue, Lhc'rpool. 

1865. :J^Bailey, AV. Ilorseley Fields Chemical AV^orks, Wolverhainplon. 
1887. IV. JI. JCccles Old-road^ Ma7w/iefiter. 

1801. *Baily, Francis Gibswii, Al.A. 11 Ramsay-garden, Edinhurgli. 

1878. |Bvn v, AVait^k. 4 ltosl\n-liill, Hampstead, N.AV. 

1885. [Bain, Alex: VNU im, AI.A., l^L.I). Fevryliill Lodge, Aberdeen. 

1897. §Bvin, James, jmi. Toronto. 

1886. iBain, William A. Collingxvood, RolloIisLicdds, (llasgow, 

1882. *BvivEU. Sir Benj vmix, K.tkAl.fl., LL.l)., D.Sc., FAILS., AI.Tnst.O.E. 
2 Queen Square-]>lace, Westiiiin.ster, S.W , 

1893. :[BAlve]’, Herbert Al. Wallcroft, Durdham Park, Clifton, Bristol, 

1898. j linker, Hialt C. AIuja -F-P ort-slrei‘t, BrFtol. 

1891. ] 1 lalcer, J . WA 50 Stacey-road, ( Airdilf. 

1881. iBaker, Robert, AI.l). The Retreat, York. 

1876. l:BvKnn, W. Fkocior. Bristol. 

1881. t Baldwin, Re\. G. AV. de ( V)urcy. ALA. iiord AIa\or*s Walk, T'ork. 

1884. tF>alete, IVole.s&or E. Rolyteclinic School, AIontr(‘al, Canada. 

1871. ILght Hon. (L AV., AI.P. 21 Addisuii-road, Ken- 
sington, AV. 

1894. § Balfour, Henry, ALA. 11 Norham-gardens, ( Oxford, 

1875. [Baliouk, IsA to Bwlfa’, M..V., D.S c., AI.l)., FAl S , F.R.S.Fk,F.L.S., 
Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh. In\ erleltli 
House, FMiiibiivgli. 

188.3. Airs. I. Ba\ley. Inverleitli IIou.se, Fkliiiburgh. 

1878. *l»all, Charle.s Bent, AI.D., Regius lh’ofes.sor of Surgery in the 
Llniver.sity of Dublin. 24 Alerrion-sqnare, Dublin. 

18GG. *B\ll, Sir Robert Stawull, LL.I)., FMLS., F.R.A.S., Lowndean 
Pi’oi’e.s.sor of Astronomy and CTeomelrv in the Uni\ersity of 
Cambridge*. The Ob.M‘r\ alory, Cainbridgt*. 

1883>. *Ball, W. W. Rejuse, AI.A. Trinity < ’ollege, (’ambridge. 

188G. IBallautMie, J. AV., Al.B. 24 Aleh ille-.*<treet , Edinburgh. 

1809. jBcimber, Ileniy K., F'.C.S. 5 Westniinster-chanibors, ATctoria- 

street, Westminster, S.W, 

1890. [Bamford, Profe.s.M)r Hairy, B.Se. AL'C;]! Fni^e^sity, Alontreal, 
(km ad a. 

1899. §Bjimpton, Air*'. 42 Alarine-parade, Do\er. 

1882. ^Bailee, (^olonel Fldward, J.I*. Oak Aloiinl, Hightield, Southampton. 
1898.§§Baunormaii, W. Bruet*, F.R.tLS., F\CLS. The Lindens, Sn denliam- 

roatl, (h’oydon. 

1884. Qlarbeau, 10. J. Alontreal, Canada. 

18GG. t Barber, John. Long-row, Nottingham. 

1884. i Barber, IL‘V. S. F. We.st Rayiiham Rectory, vSwairham, Norfolk. 
1890. *Barbc‘r-Stnrkey, W. J. S. Aldeiiham Park, Bridgnorth, Salop. 
3801. ^Barbour, George. Bolesworth Castle; Tat teiihall, Chester. 

1894. §§ Barclay, Arthur. 29 G louoester-road, South Kensington, S.AV, 
1871. ^Barclay, George*. 17 Coates-crescent, Fklinbnrgh. 

1860. *Barchiy, Robert. High Leigh, Iloddesden, Herts. 

1887. ^Barclay, Robert. Sodgley New Hall, I’restwich, Alancliester. 

1880. ■[Barclnxq Thomas. 17 Bull-street, Birmingham. 
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1881. ^Barfoot, William, .T.P. Whelfoi-d-placo, Leicester. 

1882. JBarford, J. I). Above Bar, Southampton. 

1880. jBarham, F. F. Bank of England, Birmingham. 

1800. tBarker, Alfred, M. A., B.Sc. Aske’s I latcham School, New Cross, S.E. 
1800 §Barker, .John II. 20 Park-parade, Cambridge. 

1882. *Barker, Miss J. M. Hexham House, Hexham. 

1879. ^Barker, Rev. Pliilip O., M.A., I^L.B. Priddy Vicarage, Wells, 

Somerset. 

1898. §Barker, AV. K. 100 lledland-rond, Bristol. 

1880. ifBarling, Gilbert. 85 Edmund-sti*eet, Edgbaston, Birmingliam. 

1873. ^Barlow, Crawford, B.A., M.Inst.C.E. Beene, Tooting Bec-road, 

Streatham, S.AV. 

1889. §Barlow, H. W. L., M.A., hCB., E.(\S. Holly Bank, Croftsbank- 
road, IJrmstoii, near Manchesttn*. 

1883. IBarlow, J. .T, .37 Park-street, Sontb])ort. 

1878. IBarlow, John, M.B., Professor of Plnsiology in Anderson’s Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 

1883. ^Barlow, John li. Greeiithoriie, near Bolton. 

188.5. *B\rlow, William, F.G.S. The Red House, Great Staiimore. 

1873. t Barlow, AVil LI VM IIlxry, F.R.S., Al.Inst.C.E. High Combe, Old 

Charlton, Kent. 

1801 . *Barnard, Major 11. (’ary, F.L.S. Bartlow, Leckhainpton, Cheltenham, 

1881. ^Barnard, AA’illiam, LL.B. ♦» Ne^^ -court, Lincoln’s Inn, AV.C. 

1889. JBarncs, J. AV. Bank, Durham. 

1808. §Bame.s, Richard H. Ileatherlands, Parkstone, T)ors(*t. 

]899.§§Barnes, liobert. 9 Kildare Gardens, Ba>sA\ater, \V. 

1884. tBarnett, J. D. Port Hope, Ontario, Canada. 

1899. §§Barnett, AAb I>. 41 Throadneedle-st reet, 10 . (J. 

1881. JBarr, ARCHiBVi.n, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. The Vni\ersil\, (ilasgow. 

1890. JBarr, Frederick H. 4 South-parade, Leeds. 

1859, jBaiT, Jjieut.-General. Apsle^touii, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

1891. §Barrell, Frank R., M.A., Piofessor of Mathematics in Lnivor'-ity 

(’ollege, Bristol. 

1883. J Barrett, John Chalk. Errismore, Birkdale, Soiitliport. 

1883. ^Barrett, Mrs, J. (\ Errismore, Birkdale, Southport. 

1872. *Bareett, AV. F., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., M.R.I. A., Professor of Physics 
in the Ro>al College of Science, Dublin 
1883. ^Barrett, AVilliam Scott. Abbotsgate, Iluyton, near Liverpool. 

1899. §BARiiEiT-irAMiLTON, (Japt. G. E. II. Kilmarnock, ArthuistoAMi, 
AA’aterford, Ireland. 

1887. t Barrington, Miss Amy. Fassaroe, Bray, Co. AAlcklow. 

1874. *Barringtox, R. A1., M.A., LL.B., F.L.S. Fassaroe, Bray, Co. 

AAlcklow. 

1874. *Barrington-AA^ard, Mark J., M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., II.AI. Inspector 
of Schools. Thorneloe Lodge, AA’^orcester. 

1885. Barron, P'rederick (^adogan, M.Inst.C.E. Nervion, Beckcnliam- 

grove, Shortlands, Kent. 

1866. JBarron, AVilliam. Elvaston Nurseries, Borrowash, Derby. 

1893. *Barrow, George, F.G.S. Geological Survey Office, 28 Jenny n- 
.street, S.AV. 

1886. JBarrow, George AVilliam. Baldrand, Lancaster. 

1886. jBarrow, Richard Bradbury. Lawn House, 13 Ampton-road, IMg- 
baston, Birmingham. 

1890. §Barrowman, .Tames. Staneacre, Hamilton, N.B. 

1886. tBarrows, Josepli. The Poplars, Yardlev, near Birmingham. 

1886. jBarrow.s, Joseph, jun. Feriidale, llarboine-road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham, 
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1858. tl^AKBY, Right Rev. Alfked, R.31., D.C.L. The Cloisters, Windsor. 

1883. f Barry, Charles E. 3 Victoi ia-street, S.W. 

1881. tBarry, J. W. Buncombe-place, York. 

1884. •Barstow, Miss Frances A. Garrow ITill, near York. 

1800. *33arstow, J. J. Jackson. The Lodge, Weston-super-Mare. 

3890, *Barstow, Mrs. The Lodge, Weston-super-Mare. 

1892. [Bartholomew, John George, F.R.S.E., l^.R.G.S. 12 Bhirket-place^ 

Edinburgh. 

1858. ^Bartholomew, William llamond, M.Tnsl.C.E. Ridgeway House, 
Cuniberland-road, Hyde 3'ark, Leeds. 

1884. tl^i^i’llett, .lames Herbert. 118 MansHeld-stroet, INlontreal, Canada. 
1873. ^Bartley, G. C. T., St. IMargaret’s House, Vietoria-street, S.W. 

1892. 1 Barton, Miss. 4 Glenorchy-terrace, Mayfield, Edinburgh. 

1893. :| Barton, Edwin H., B.Se. Lmver.sity College, Nottingham. 

1884. 4 Barton, H. M. Foster-place, Dublin. 

1862. tBarton, James. Farndreg, Dundalk. 

1899. Barton, jMiss Ethel S. 7 Brechin Place, South Kensington, S.W. 
1892. iParton, William. 4 (Tllenorchy-teiTuce, Mayfield, Tidinbnrgh. 

1887. IBartrum, John S. 13 Gay-street, Bath. 

*Bashforth, Rev. Francis, 31.3). Minting Vicarage, near Horncastlo, 
3898. {Bason, ^\‘rnon Mill ward. 7 Princess-buildings, Clifton, Bristol. 
187G. JBassano, Alexander. 12 !Montagu-place, W. 

3870. illasaano, Clement. Jesus College, Cambridge. 

1888. *Bassut, a. B., M. A., F.R.S. Fledborough Hall, Hoi} port, Berkshire, 

1891. {Bassett, A. J>. Oheverell, Llandafl’. 

1800. *Bas&ett, ITi’NRY. 20 Belitha-\ ilhis, Barnshury, N. 

1889. JBAsrvBLE, Professor (\ F., M.A., F.S.S. 0 Tre^elyan-terlact^ 

Rathgar, (V), Dublin. 

1809. JBastard, S. S. Siiinmerland-place, Exeter. 

1871. ^IvbXTAN, IL OiiAKLTON, M.A., M.D., F.E.S., F.L.S., Profe.«or of 

the PrineiplovS and Practice of Medicine in L^nher^-ity College, 
London. 8v Manchester-.sqiiare, W. 

1880. J. Portuguese Consulate, Xewcasfle-iipnn-T}ne. 

1883. iBvTEiMAN, Sir A. 3^1., Iv.C.M.G., Controller General, Stati'^tical 

Department. Board of Trade, 7 Whiteball Gardens, S.W. 
1808. JBateinan, Sir F., M.D., LL.D. I^pper St. GilesV-street, Norwich. 
3889. JBates, C. J. J I eddon, Wylani, Northumberland. 

1884. 4Bati:sox, William, M.A., F.li.S. St. John's (Vdlege, Cambridge. 

1881. *BA'iiimi, Fkancis Arthur, M.A., D.Sc., F.G.S. Jlritish Museum 

(Natural History), S.W. 

1803. §Bauurman, II., F.G.S. 14 Cavendish-road, Ballinm, S.W. 

1807. J Baxter, Iklward^ Hazel Hall, Dundee. 

1892. §Bayly, F. W. 8 Po}ttl Mint, E. 

1876. *Bayly, Robert. Torr-grove, near Plymouth. 

1870. *Baynus, Robert I'h, M.A. Christ Church, Oxford. 

3887. *Baynes, Mrs. R. 3^. 2 Norliam-gardens, Oxford. 

1883. *Bazley, Gardner S. Ilalherop (lastle, Fairford, Gloucestershire. 

Bazlev, Sir Thomas Sebastian, Bart., M.A. Winlerd\iie, Chine 
Cr. 'scent-road, Bournemouth. 

1886. JBoale, C. Calle Progress No. 83, Jtosario do Santa FeS Argentine 
Republic. 

1880. ^Beale, Charles G. staple Bank, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

1800, *Beale, Lionel S., M.B., F.R.S. 01 Grosvenov-street, AV. 

1882. §Beaiuish, Lieut .-Colonel A. W., R.E. 27 l*hilheach-gurdens, S.W, 

1884. f Beamish, G. II. M. Prison, Liverpool. 

1872. I Beanes, l^dward, F C.S. Moatlands, Paddock AVood, Breiichle v, 

Ivent. 
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188.“{. JlVavd, Oxford. 

1889. §Bk 4RE, Prof. T. Hudson, B.Sc., F.K.S.E., M.lDstC.E. Univei\sity 
College, W.O., and Park House, King’s Hoad, llichmond. 

1842. *Beatsoii, William. 2 Ash Mount, llotlierlKim. 

1880. JBeattie, John. 6 Suramerhill-grove, Newcastle-upon-Tvne. 

1865. ^Beaufort, W. Morris, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., F.Il.M.S., F.S.‘S. 18 Picca- 
dilly, ^V. 

1880. IBoangrand, M. n. Montreal. 

1000. §Beaiimoiit, Prof. lioberts, M.I.Mech.E. Yoidtsliire (College, Leeds. 
1801. *BeauiiioTi1, Rev. Tlionias George. Oakley Lodge, Tjeainington. 

1887. *I?eaumoiit, W. J. 'Fho Laboratorv, Giladel Hill, Plvniouth. 
iSS.j. ^Bn\UMONT, W. \V., M.Insf .C.E., F.G.S. Outer Temple, 222 Strand, 
W .0. 

1800. :J:Bea/.<‘r, ( T I indh'v, near Wigan. 

1887. *J?nCKE’i r, Jorix IKmpden. (’orLar JInll. Buxton, Derbyshire. 

1885. JBeddakT), FuvxJv I'k, M.A., F.R.S., h’.Z.S., Prosector to tbc Zoo- 

logical Society of London, Regent’s l*arlv, N. W. 

1870. §Br.T>Don, .Toiin, M.D., F.ILS. The Oliaiilrv, Bradford-on- Avon. 
1896. §Bedford, F. P. 326 ( jaindeii Road, X. 

1858. §Bedford, .Tames. Woodhouse Clilf, near Leeds, 

1800. ^Bedford, James E., F.G.S. Shireoak-road, Leeds. 

1801. §Bedlington, Richard. ( radlys Hou.^e, Aberdare. 

1878. JBedson, P. PnJLLips, D.Sc., F.G.S., Profesw of Gl»enii‘^try i)i the 
College of Physical Science, Nev\ca.stle-u]K)n-Ty]it‘. 

1884. [Beers, W. G., M.l). 34 Beaver Hall-terrace, Montreal, Canada. 

1873. JBehrens, Jacob. Sprinplield House, North-parade, Bradford, York- 

shii’c. 

1874. JBelcher, Richard Boswell. Blockhw, Worcestershire. 

1891. ^Belinfante, L. L., M.Sc., Assist.-Sec. G.S. Burlinglou House, W. 

1892. IBell, A. Beat. son. 1 13 Priiice.s-streef, lOdinburgh. 

3871. JBell, Charles B, 6 Sprinu-bank, Hull. 

1884. ^ 'barles X'apier. Winnipeg, Canada. 

1894. |Beel, F. Jeijui]^, M.A., F.Z.S. 35 CumbrLdgo-slreet, Hvde 
Park', W. 

Bell, Frederick Jobn. AVoodland.s, near Maldon, Essex. 

1860, TBell, Rov. George Charles, M.A. MaiTliorongh College, Wilts. 

1900. *Bell, IT. AYilkin.son. I bdiindiurst, Rav\(ion, near Leeds. 

1862. *Bele, Sir Isaac Lowtiitvx, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., ^T.Inst.C.TC. 
Rounton Grangt', Nortliallertoii. 

1875. JBeee, JA 1 VIE.S, C.B., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. TTowell Hill Lodge, 

Flvv'ell, Surrc'y. 

1896. JBell, Jam(‘s. Care of the Liverpool Stt^ain Tug Co., Uinited, 
Chapel-chamber.fl, 28 Chapel-street, Liverpool. 

1891. XBelU Jame^, Banff nr Villa, VJivo-road, Cardiff. 

1871. J. Cakier, F.C.S. Bankiield, The C3itT, Higher Broughton, 
Manchester. 

1883. *Bell, John Henry. 100 Ja*v land- road, Southport. 

1864. Hk^lljR. Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 

1888. *Bt}ll, Walter George, M.A. Trinity Hall, (Jambridge. 

1893. The Right Hon. Lord, LL.JT. ]ving.«ton, Nottiiigliamshire. 

1884. fBemrose, Joseph. 15 Plateau-street, ^Montreal, Canada. 

1880. §Benger, Frederick Baden, F.I.O., F.G.S. The Grange, Knutsford. 

1886. JBenham, William Blaxland, D.Sc., I’rofessor of Biology in the 

L^nivorsity of Otago, New Zealand. 

1891. tBennett, Alfred Rosling. 44 ISIanor Park-road, Harlesden, N.W, 
1870. JBENNErr, Alfred W., M.A., B.*Sc., F.L.S. 0 Park Village F]ast, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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1896. §Bennett, George W. Rid{?e, Oxton, Cheshire. 

1881. §Bennett, John Ryan. 3 Upper 3ielgra\ e-road, Clifton, Bristol. 

1883. *Bennett, Laurence Ilenrv. The Elms, Paignton, South Devon. 

1896. JBennett, Richard. 19 Brunswick-street, Liverpool. 

1881. f Bennett, Rev. S. II., M.A. St. Mary’s Vicarage, Bishopshill Junior, 

York. 

1889. tBenson, .John G. 12 Grej^-streot, Xewcastle-upon Tyne. 

1887. ^Benson, Mrs. W. J Caro of Standard Bank of South Africa, St®l- 

lenhosch, Sontli Africa. 

1863. :l;Beiison, AVilliam. Fourstones (’ourt, Xcwcastlo-iipon-Tyne. 

1898. '"Jieiit, Mrs. llieodore. 13 Gre.it Cumberland-])! ace, W. 

1884. ^Benthain, William. 724 Sherbrooko-street, Montreal, Canada. 

1897. fBcntly, R. R. 97 Dow ling-avenue, Toronto, Canada. 

1896. *Bergin, William, M.A., P^ofe•^sor of Natural Philosophy in Queen 
College, (^:)rk. 

1891. § Berkeley, The Right ITon. the Earl of. Fovcomho, Boarshill, near 
Abingdon. 

186.3. Berkley, Alarley Hill, Gateshead, Durham. 

1886. IBernaid, W. Leif>h. Calgary, Canada. 

1898. §Berri<lgo, ^Nli-^s O. E. Wt*lls<*ol, iray\\ard’a Lane, Cheltenham. 
1894. §Berrid!i:e, Douglas, M.A., F.C.S. 3’he College, Mahern. 

1862. tBESA^NT, William IIuNiti, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. St. John’s College^ 
Cambridge. 

1882. *Bes8omer, Ilenrv. Towm TIill Park, West hhul, Southampton. 

1890. I Best, William Woodham. 31 Lydd on-terrace, Leeds. 

1880. *Bfvan, Rev. .Tames Oliver, M.A., F.G.S. 55 Gunterstone-road, W. 

1885. "[Beveridge, R. Beath Villa, Fevryhill, Aberdeen. 

1884. ''^Beverley, Michael, M.D. 54 Piince of Wale«.-road, Norwich. 

1870. tBickerion, A. W. Newland Terraco, Queen’s Road, Battersea, S.W. 

1888. ^Bidder, George Parker. Savile Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1885. *Bidwell, Shelport), Sc.D., LL.B., F.R.S. Riverstone Tjodge, 

Soiithfields, Wandsworth, Surrey, S.W. 

1882. §Biggs, 0. II. W., F.C.S. Glebe Lodge, (liampion Hill, S.E. 

1898. §Billington, OharlCvS, Studleioh, J^ongporl, Stalfordshire. 

1886. tBii^dloss, G.F. Carnforth, Brondesbury Park, N.W. 

1887. *Bindloss, James B. Elm Bank, Eccles, Manchester. 

1884. *Bingham, Licut.-Colonel John Fk, J.P, West Lea, Ranmoor,. 

Shellield, 

1881. ];Bjnnik, Sir Alexander R., M.In^t.C.E., F.G.S. London County 

Council, Spring-gardens, S.W. 

1873. |Binns, J. Arthur. 31 Manor Row, Manniiigham, Bradford, York- 
shire. 

1890. §Bird, F. J. Norton House, Midsomer Norton, Bath. 

1880. |Bird, Henry, F.C.S. South Down llou^e, Millbrook, near 

Devonport. 

1888. *Birloy, Miss Caroline. 14 Brunswick-gardeiis, Kensington, W. 

1887. *Birley, 11. K. Hospital, Chorley, Lancashire. 

1871. *Biscnop, Gustav. 19 Ladbroke-gardeiis, W. 

1894. JBisset, James. 6 East India-aveiuie, E.C. 

1885. :|:Bissett, J. P. Wyndem, Banchory, N.B. 

1886. *Bixhy, Major W. H. Engineer’s Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 

1889. JBlack, W. 1 Lovaine-plaee, Newpastle-upou-Tyne. 

1889. \Blac7cj William. 12 ItojmUus-terrace. Gateshend. 

1881. TBlack, Surgeon-Major William Galt, F.R.C.S.E. Caledonian United 

Service Club, Edinburgh. 

1869. \Blackally Thomas. 13 Soutkernhay, Bxetor. 

1876. JBlackburn, Hugh, INf.A. Roshven, Fort William, N.B. 
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L884. tBlackbarn, Robert. New Edinburgh, Ontario, Canada. 

1900. §Blackburn, W. Owen, Mount Royd, Bradford. 

1877. JBlackie, J. Alexander. 17 Stanhope-street, Glasgow. 

1865. •'Blackib, W. G., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 1 Belhaven-terrace, Kelvinside, 
Glasgow. 

1896. §Blackie, Walter W., B.Sc. 17 Stanhope-street, Glasgow. 

1884, :|;Blacklock, Frederick W. 25 St. Famille-street, Montreal, (Canada. 
I 883 ! JBlacklock, Mrs. Sea View, Lord-street, Southport. 

1896. JBlackwood, J. M. 16 Oil-street, Liverpool. 

1886. tBlaikie, John, F.L.S. The Bridge House, Newcastle, Stafford- 

shire. 

1895. JBlaikie, W. B. 6 Belgrave-crescent, Edinburgh. 

1883. jBlair, Mrs. Oakshaw, Paisley. 

1892. JBlair, Alexander. 35 Moray-place, Edinburgh. 

1892. JBlair, John. 9 Ettrick-road, Edinburgh. 

1883. *Blake, Rev. J. F., M.A., F.G.S. 69 Comeragh-road, W. 

1846. *Blake, William. Bridge, South Petherton, Somerset. 

189l! tBLAKESiiEY, Thom\s H., M.A., M.Inst.O.E. Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, S.E. 

1894. JBlakiaton, Rev. C. B. Exwick Vicarage, Exeter. 

1900. *BlamiTes, Joseph. Bradley Lodge, Huddersiield. 

1881. JBlamires, Thomas H. Close Hill, Lockwood, near Huddersfield. 

1895. liBlamires, William. Oak House, Taylor Hill, Huddersfield. 

1884. ^Blandy, William Charles, M.A. 1 Friar-street, Reading. 

1869. tBLANFOEU, W. T,, LL.1)., F.11.S., F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 72 Bedford- 

gardens, Campden Hill, W. 

1887. *Bles, A. J. S. Palm House, Park-lane, Higher Broughton, Man- 

chester. 

1887. *Bles, Edward J., B.Sc. Newnham Lea, Grange-road, Cambridge. 

1887. JBles, jVlarcus S. The Beeches, Broughton Park, Manchester. 

1884*. *Bli8h, William G. Niles, Michigan, U.S.A. 

1880. G. IF., M.A. 11 Pre^ibi/rr/ Sfreot, Clapton, N,E. 

1888. fBlox'^om, Martin, B. A., Assoc.M.Tnst.C.E. Hazelwood, Crumpaall 

Green, Manchester. 

1870. ^Blundell, Thomas Weld. Ince Blundell Hall, Great Crosby. 

1859. t Elunt, Captain Richard, Bretlands, ChorUep, iSurrey, 

. Blyth, B. Hall. 135 Georgo-street, Edinburgh. 

1886. t Blyth, James, M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 

Anderson's College, Glasgow. 

1867. *Blyth-Martin, W. Y. Blyth House, Newport, Fife. 

1887. tBlythe, William S. 65 Mosley-street, Afanciiester. 

1870. tBoardman, Edward. Oak House, Eaton, Norwich, 

1887. *BoddingtGn, Henry. Powiiall Hall, Wilmslow, Manchester. 

1900. §Bodington, Principal N., M.A. Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

1889. tBodmer, G. K., Assoc.lM.Inst.O.E. 30 AValhrook, E.O. 

1884. JBody, Rev. O. W. E.,M.A. Trinity College, Toronto, Canada. 

1887. *Boissevain, Gideon Maria. 4 TesselschaJe-straat, Amsterdam. 

1898. §Bolton, H. The Museum, QueenVroad, Bristol. 

1870. jBoltott, J. O. Carbrook, Stirling. 

1894. §Bolton, John. 15 Clifton-road, Crouch End, N. 

1898. tBolton, J. W. Bald win-street, Bristol. 

1898. §Boxati, J., M.A., LL.D. 1 Redington-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
1883. IBonney, Frederic, F.R.G.S. Colton House, Rugeley, Staffordshire. 

1871 . ♦Boxnf.y, Rev. Thomas George, D.Sc., LIj.I)., F.R.S., F.S.A., 

F.G.S. 23 Denning-road, Hampstead, N.W. 

1888. tBoon, William. Coventry. 

1893. tBoot, Jesse. Carlyle House, 18 Bums-street, Nottingham. 
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1800. *Booth, Charles, D.Sc., F.ll.S., F.S.S. 24 Great Cumberland 
Place, W. 

1883. Booth, James. Ilazelhiirst, Turton. 

1883. JBooth, Richard. 4 Stone-buiklingrs, Lincoln's Tnn, W.C. 

1876. tBooth, Rev. William H. Mount Nod-road, Streatham, 8.W. 

1883. jBoothroyd, Bonjamin. Solihull, Birminpfham. 

1000. § Borchgrevinck, C^ E. Doii«:las Lodpre, Broniloy, Kent. 

1876. *Borland, William. 260 West George-street, Glasgow. 

1882. § Borns, Jlenry, Pii.D., F.C.S. 19 Alexandra-road, Wimbledon, 

Surrey. 

1876. *BosANarET, R. II. M., M.A., F.R.S,, F.R.A.S. Castillo Zamora, 
Realejo-Alto, Tenerife. 

1896. JBose, Ur. J. 0. Calcutta, India. 

*Bossey, Francis, M.D. Maylield, Oxford-road, Redhill, SiiiTey. 

1881. §Bothamley, CirARLES II., F.I.C., F.C.S., Director of Technical 
In&ti’uctifm, Somerset County Education Committee. Otter- 
wood, Beaconsfield-road, Weston-super-Mare. 

1887. JBott, Dr. Owens College, Manchester. 

1872. jBottle, Alexander. 4 Godwyne-road, Dover. 

1868. JBottle, J. T. 28 Nelson-road, Great Yarmouth. 

1887. ifBottomley, James, D.Sc., B.A. 220 Lower Brougliton-road, Man- 

chester. 

1871. *Bottomley, James Thomson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.C.S. 
13 University-gardens, Glasgow. 

1884. *Bottomley, Mrs. 13 University-gardens, Glasgow. 

1892. tBottomley, W. B., B.A., Professor of Botany, King’s College, W.C, 

1873. t^ottomley, William, jun. 15 University-gardens, Glasgow. 

1890. tBoiilnois, Henry Percy, M.Inst.C.E. il'Campdeu House Court, 

Kensington, W. 

1883. JBourdas, Isaiah. Dunoon House, Clapliam Common, S.AV^. 

1883. t Bourne, A. G., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Biology in the 
Presidency ( ’oUege, Madras, 

1893. *Bourne, G. C., M.A., F.L.S. Savile House, ]Mansfield-road, Oxford, 

1889. \Bourne^ JR. II. Fo.v. 41 Priory-road y Bedford Parky Chistrick. 

1806. § Bourne, Stephen. 5 Lausdown-road, Lee, S.E. 

1890. :|:Bousfield, O. E. 55 Clarendon-road, I.iet‘ds. 

1898.§§Bovey, Edward P,, jun, Clifton Grove, Torquay. 

1881. tBo\EY, Henry T., M.A., M.Inst.C.E., Professor" of Civil Engineer- 
ing and ^Vpplied INtechanics in McGill LTuiversity, Montreal, 
Oiitario-avenue, ^fontreal, Canada. 

1888. :]■ Bowden, Rev. G. Now Kingswood School, Laiisdown, Bath, 

1881. *Bower, F. O., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F. L.S., Regius Professor of 

Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

1898. *Bowker, Arthur Frank, F.R.G.*S., F.G.S. Royal Societies Club, 
St. James’s- street, S.W. 

1866. *Bowlhy, INIiss F. E. 23 Lansdowne-parade, Cheltenham. 

1898. §iiowley, A. L., M.A. Waldeck House, Southern Hill, Reading. 
1880. JBowly, Christopher. Ciiencester. 

3887. jBowly, Mrs. C^iristopher. Oireucester. 

1865. §Bowman, F. II., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. Maytield, Kniitsford, Cheshire. 
1890. *Bowman, Herbert IJ^^ter, M.A. 13 Shellield-gardeus, Kensington, W, 

1899. ^Bowman, John Herbert. 13 Sheflield Gardens, Kensington, W. 
1887. §Box, Alfred Marshall. Care of Cooper, Box Co., 69 Alderman- 

biiry, E.C. 

1896. ♦Boyce, Rubeut, ^E.B., Professor of Pathology, University College, 
Liverpool. 

1871. tiioyd, Thomas J. 41 Moray-place, Edinburgh. 
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1866. JBoyle, The Very Rev. G. I)., M.A. The Deanery, Salisbury. 

1884. *Boyle, R. Vicars, O.S.I. Care of Messrs. Grindley & bo., 65 

Parliament-street, S.W. 

1892. §Boys, Charles Vernon, F.R.S. 27 The Grove, Boltons, S.W. 
1872. *Brabrook, E. W., C B., F.S.A. 178 Bedford-hill, Balham, S.W. 
1800. *Braby, Eredeiick, F.G.S., F.O.S. Biishey Lodge, Teddington, 

Middlesex. 

1894. *Braby, Ivon. Bushey Lodge, Teddington, Middlesex. 

1893. §Bradley, F. L. Bel Air, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 

1899. *Bradley, J. W., Assoc. M.lnst.C.E. T\n\n Hall, WoUerhamptoii. 

1892. §Bradshaw, W. Carisbrooke House, The Park, Nottingham. 

1863. IBradt, George S., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 

History in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
2 Mowbray-villaa, Sunderland. 

1880. *Rradv, Rev. Nicholas, M.A. Rainliam Hall, Rainhain, S O., Essex. 

1864. XBraharrif Philip. S Cohdoii^marosion^, Stockirell-road , S.P. 

1888. § Braikenridge, W. J., .1 P. 16 Royal-crescent, Bath. 

1898. § Bramble, James R. Seafield, Weston-super-Mare. 

1865. §Bramwell, Sir Frederick J., Bart., D (\L., LI..D., F.R.S., 

M.lnst.C.E. 6 Great George-street, S.W. 

1867. ^Brand, William. Milnefield, Dundee. 

1861. *Braudreth, Rev. Homy. 72 Hills Road, (’ambridge. 

1886. *Bratby, William, J.P. Alton Lodge, llale, Bowdon, Cheshire. 

1890. *Bray, (leorgo. Belmont, Headinglej^ Leeds. 

1868. JBremridge, Elias. 17 Bloomsbiiry-square, W.C. 

1877. X Brent f Pra??cis. 19 Clarendon-place^ Plymouth, 

1898. §Brereton, Cuthbert A , M.lnst.C.E. 21 Delahay-street, S W. 

1882. *Bretherton, C. E. 26 Old Broad Stieot, E.O. 

1866. tBrettell, Thomas. Dudley. 

1891, jBrice, Arthur Montefioro, F.G.S , F.R G.S. 159 Strand, W.C. 
3886 .§§Bridoc, T. W., M.A., D.Sc., Profe'*.sor of Zoology in the Mason 

University College, Birmingham. 

1870. *Bridson, Joseph R. Bryerswood, Windermere. 

1887. JBrierley, John, J.P. The Clough, Whitefield, Manchester. 

1870. :|;Brierley, Joseph. New Market-street, Blackburn. 

1886. jBrierley, Leonard. Somerset-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

1879. IBrierley, IMorgan. Denshaw House, Saddleworth. 

1870. *Brigg, John, M.P. Kildwick Hall, Keighley, Yorlishiie. 

1890. A* Kildwick Hall, Keighley, Yorkshire. 

1893. :J;Bright, Joseph. Western-terrace, The Park, Nottingham 

1868. iBrine, Admiral Lindesay, F.R.Q.S. United Service Club, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 

1803. ^[Briscoe, Albert E.,B.Sc., A. R.C.Sc. Municipal Technical Institute, 
Romford-road, West Ham, E. 

1884. JBrisette, M. H. 424 St. Paul-street, Montreal, Canada. 

1898. :};Bristol, the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, Lord Bishop of, D.D. 17 

The Avenue, Clifton, Bristol, 

1879. *Brittain, W. H., J P-, F.R.G.S. Storth Oaks, Sheffield. 

1878. IBritten, James, F.L.S. Department of Botany, British Museum, 

S.W. 

1884. *Brittle, John 11 , M.InstC.E., F.R.S.E. 9 Vanhrugh-hill, Black- 
heath, S.E. 

1809.§§Broadwood, Miss Bertha M. Ple^'htowc, (’apel, Surrey. 

1899. §§Broadwoo(l, James H. E. Pleystowe, Capel, Suirey. 

1897. t Brock, W R. Toronto. 

1896. *Brocklehurst, S. Olinda, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

1883. *Brodie, David, M.D. Care of Bernard Hollander, 61 Chancery-lane, 

W.C. 
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1884. JBrodie, William, M.D. 64 Lafayette-avenue, Detroit, Michigao, 

U.S.A. 

1883. *Brodie-Hall, Miss W. L. 5 Devonshiro-place, Eastbourne. 

1881. fBrook, Robert G. Wolverhampton House, bt. Helens, Lanca- 
shire. 

18G4. *Brooke, Ven. Archdeacon J. Tiiprham. The Vicarage, Halifax. 

1887. §Brooks, James Howard. Elm Hirst, Wilmslow, near Man- 
chester. 

1863. tBrooks, .John Crosse. 14 Lova in e-place, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

1887. t Brooks, S. H. Slade House, Le\ enahuline, Manchester. 

1883. •Brotlierton, E. A Aithingtoii Hall, Wharfedale, via Leeds. 

1883. *Brougli, Mrs. Cliiirles S. Rosendale Hall, West Dulwich, S.E. 
1886. JBrough, Professor Joseph, LL.M., Professor of Logic and Pliilosophy 
in University College, Aberystwitli. 

1885. *Browett, Alfred. 20 Wheeley*«-road, Birmingham. 

1863. •Brown, Alrx vnder Crum, M.1).,1.-L.1>., F.R.b., F.ll.S.E., V.P.O.S., 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 8 Bel- 
grave-crescent, Edinburgli. 

1892. |Brown, Andrew, M.Tnst.C.E. Messrs. Wm. Simons & Co., Renfrew, 
near Glasgow. 

1896. :t Brown, A. T. The Nunnery, St. Miehaer.s Hamlet, Liverpool. 

1867. jBrown, Sir Charles Gage, M.1)., K.C.M.G. 88 Sloane-street, S.W. 
1866. t Brown, Colin. 192 Hope-street, Glasgow. 

1871. tBrown, David. Willowbrae House, ^lidlothian. 

1863. *Brown, Rev. Dixon. Unthank Hail, Ilaliwhistle, Carlisle. 

1883. JBrown, INIrs. Ellen F. Campbell. 27 Abe rcrorab^ -square, Liverpool. 
1881. jBrowu, Frederick I). 26 St. Giles Vstreet, Oxford. 

1883. jBrown, George DransQeld. Henley Villa, JOaling, iMiddlesex, W. 
1883. '‘Brown, Mrs. 11. Bienz. Fochabers, Muia\ shire. 

1883. :|:Brown, Mrs. Helen. Canaan-giove, NeN\ battle-terrace, Edinburgh. 
1870. § Brown, Horace T.,LL.D., F.R.S., F.G S. 62 Ne\ern-square, S.W. 

Brown, Hugh. Broadstone, Ayrshire. 

1683. JBrown, Miss Isabella Spring. Canaan-grove, Newbattle-terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

1896. J Brown, J. Allen, J.P., F R.G.S., F.G S. 7 Kent-gardens, 

Ealing, AV. 

1870. *Brown, Professor J. Campbell, D.Sc., F.C.S. University College, 
Liverpool. 

1876. §Brown, John. Longhurst, Duumurry, Belfast. 

1881. *BrowD, .Tohn, M.U, Stockbridge House, Padisham, Lancashire. 

1882. *Brown, John. 7 Second-a\enue, Nottingham, 

1895. •Brown, John Charles. 2 Baker-street, Nottingham. 

1894. ^Brown, J. H. 6 Cam bridge-road, Brighton. 

1882. •Brown, Mrs Mary. Stockbridge House, Padi«hnm, Lancashire. 
1898. §Brown, Nicol, F.Q-.S. 4 The Grove. Highgate, N. 

1897. :J:Brown, Price, M.B. .37 Carlton-street, Toronto, Canada. 

1886. §Brown, R., R.N. Laurel Bank, Barnhill, Perth. 

1863. iBrown, Ralph. Lambton’s Bank, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

1897. +Brown, Richard. Jar vis-street. Toronto, Canada. 

1896. JBrown, Stewart H. Quarry Bank, Allerton, Liverpool. 

1891. §Brown, T. Forster, M.InstC.E., F.Q.S. Guild Hall Chambers, 
Cardiff. 

1865. XBrowTiy William, 41 A New-street, Birmingham, 

1885. {Brown, W. A. The Court House, Aberdeen. 

1884, {Brown, William George. Ivy, Albemarle Co., Virginia, U.S.A, 

1868. {Browne, Sir Bemamin Chapman, M.Inst.C.E. Westacres, New- 

castle-upon-Tyne. 

1900, 9 
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1900. §Browne, Frank Balfour. Goldielea, Dumfries, Scotland. 

1892. XBrowtm^ Harold Cncht on. Crindonj Dumfries. 

1895. "^Browne, 11. T. Doughty, 10 Hyde Park-terrace, W. 

1879. t B rowne, Sir J. Ortch ton, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. G1 Carlisle- 
place-mansions, Victoria-street, R W. 

1891. JBrowne, Montagu, F.G.S. Town Museum, Leicwter. 

1802. *Browne, Robert Clayton, M.A. Browne’s Hill, Carlow, Ireland. 

1872. tBrowne, R. Macklev, F.Q.S. Redcot, Bradbourne, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
1887. XBromnell, T. 7F. 0 St. ,Tfr}7if 

1865. ifBrowniiig, .Tohn, F. R.A.vS, 03 Strand, W.O. 

1883. fBrowning, Oscar, M.A. King’s College, Cambridge. 

1855. t7<77Rcs,.;w//. BunihanK-gcu'dent^y Glasgow. 

1892. t Bruce, .Tames. 10 Hill-street, Edinburgh. 

1803. TBruce, William S. 11 Mount Pleasant, Joppa, Edinburgh. 

1900. *Brumm, Charles. Lismara, Groa\euor Road, Birkdale, Southport. 
1803. *Brunel, H. M., M.Inst.C.E. 21 Delahay-street, Westminster, S.W, 

1803. IBrunel, I. 15 Devonshire-terrace, W. 

1875. JBrunlees, .Tohn, M.Inst C E. 12 Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 

1896. *Bi imner, Sir .1. T., Bart., M.P. Druid's Cross, Wavertree, Liverpool. 
1868. JBrunton, Sir T. Lvuder, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 10 Stratford-place, 

Oxford-street, W. 

1897. *Bru8h, Charles F. Cleveland, Ohio, T\S.A. 

1878.§§Brutton, Joseph. Yeovil. 

1886. *Bryan, G. II D.Sc., F.R.S. , Professor of Mathematics in 
University College, Bangor. 

1804. tBryan, IMrs. R. P. Plas Gwyii, Bangor. 

1884. tRsYCE, liev. Professor George. Winnipeg, Canada. 

1897. tBHYOE, Right lion. James, D.(.’.L., 31 P., F.R.S. 54 Portland- 
place, W. 

1894. JBrydone, R. 31. Pet worth, Sussex. 

1890. §Biibh, Henry. UJlenwood, near Cheltenham. 

1871. §Btjchan, Alexander, 3r.A., LL.D , F.R.S., F.R.S.E., Sec. Scottish 
Meteorological Society. 42 Heriot-row, Edinburgh. 

1867. JBuchan, Thomas. Strawberry Bank, Dundee. 

1881. *Buchanan, John IT., 3I.D. Sowerby, Thirsk. 

1871. tBucHANAN, .Tohn Young, 31. A., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.C.S. 

10 3Ioray-place, T^dinburgh. 

1884. jBucbanan, W. Frederick. Winnipeg, Canada. 

1883. :j.Buckland,3Iiss A. W, 5 Beaumont-crescent, West ICcnsington, W. 
1886. * Buckle, Edmund W. 23 Bedford-row, W.C. 

1865. ^Buckley, Henry 18 Pri77ces-sfreetf Care7idi8h-'<qua7'ey W. 

1886. §§ Buckley, Samuel. 3Ierlewood, Beaver Park, Didsbury. 

1884, *Buckraaster, Cliarles Alexander, M.A., F.C.S. 16 Heathheld-road, 

Mill Hill Park, W. 

1851. *BucKroN, George Bowdler, F.R.S,, F.L.S., F.C S. Weycombe, 
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1887. tMelvill, J. Cosmo, M.A. Kersal Cottage, Prestwich, Manchester. 
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1847. XMelmllCf Fvofe^fkor Aleck nndcr Gordon, M,D, Queen's College 
Galway, ’ * 

1863. t Melvin, Alexander. 42 Buccleucb-place, Edinburgh. 

1896. JMenneer, R. R. Caro of Messrs. Grindlay k Co., I^arliamont-street 

1862. JMennell, Henry T. St. Diinstan's-bnildings, Great Tower-street 

E.O. 

1879. JMerivale, .John Herman, M.A. Togston Hall, Acklington. 

1809. 'Merrett, William H Uoval JNfint, Tower Hill, E. 

1880. IMerry, Alfred S. Bryn Heulog, Sketty, near Swansea. 

1800. §Mony weather, .T, ( *. J AVliif eliall-eoiirf, S.W. 

1889. *Merz, John Theodore. The Quarrie.s, Newcastle-iipon-Tync. 

1863. IMes&eiit, P. T. 4 Xorthuniborland-terrace, Tynemouth. 

1896. §Molzler, W. 11., Professor of Mathematies in Syracuse University', 

Syracuse, New Tork, U.S.A. 

1869. ^Miael, Louis O., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of Biology in 
the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

1886. JMiddlemore, Thomas. Holloway Head, Birmingham. 

1865. fMiddlemore, William. Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

1881. ^Middlesbrough, The Right Rev. Richard Lacy, D.D., Bishop of. 

• Middlesbrough. 

1893. §Middleton, A. 25 Lister-gate, Nottingham. 

1881. JMiddleton, R. ]Morton, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 46 Windsor-road, Ealing, W. 

1894. *Miers, H. A., M.iV., F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Miner.alogy in the 

Uni\er.Mity of Oxford. ^lagdalen College, Oxford. 

1889. tMilburn, John D. (^ueen-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

1886. :t Miles, Charles Albert. Buenos Ayres. 

1881. |Miles, Morius. AVarbourne, Hill-lane, Soiiihamptou. 

1885. §Mill, Hugh Rojjekt, 1).Sc.. F.R. S.E., F.R.G.S. 22 Gloucc'^ler- 
pla(‘(*, Port man-square, AV. 

1889. *Millar, Robert (\:)ckburn. .30 York- pi ace, Edinbiirph. 

Millar, Thomas, Al.A., LL.H., F.R.S.F.. Perth. 

1875. \Millei', Georye. Jlre/itry, near Bri'itol 

1895. ^M iller, 1 lenry^^, M.Inst.C.E. Bosmere 3 louse, Norwich-road, Ipswich . 
1888. :|: Miller, %T. Bruce. Rubislaw Ben North, Aberdeen. 

1885. iMiller, John. 9 Rubislaw-terrace, Aberdeen. 

1886. ifMiller, Rev. John, B.D. The College, Weymouth. 

1861. ’*M iller, Robert. Totteridge House, Hertfordshire, N. 

1895. §AIiller, Thomas, M.Inst.C.E. 9 Thoroughfare, Ipswich. 

1884. jMiller, T. F., B.Ap.Sc. Napanee, Ontario, Canada. 

1876. Miller, Thomas Paterson. Cairns, Cambuslang, N.B. 

1897. ^^Miller, AVillet G., Professor of Geology in Queen’s I'niver.sity, 

Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

1808. ^MiiiUs, Edmund J., B.Sc., F.R.S., F.C.S., AAmng Professor of 
Technical Chemistry in the Glasgow and AVe&t of Scotland 
Technical College, Glasgow. 60 .Tohn-street , Glasgow. 

1880. ^Mills, Mansfeldt H., AI.Inst.C.E., F.G.R. Sherwood Hall, Mans- 
field. 

1886. tMilne, Alexander B. 40 Albyn-place, Aberdeen. 

1882. •Milne, John, F.R.S., F.G.S. Shide Hill House, Shide, Isle of AVight, 
1886. JMilne, William. 40 Albyn-place, Aberdeen. 

1808. *Milner, S. Roslingtnn, B.Sc. University College, Sliefiield. 

1882. tMilnes, Alfred, M.A., F.S.S. 22 a Goldhurst-terrace, South Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

1880. :J:MiNcniN, G. M., M.A., r.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the 
Itoyal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, Surrey, 

1866. tMiiTlees, James Buchanan. 46 Scotland-street, Glasgow. 
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1861). jMilclieU, Alexaiidor, M.I^. Old Eain, Aberdeen. 

1870. \Mitch(‘ll^ Amb en\ 20 iroodaiJe PiacCf Glafffoir. 

188.‘5. t Milch oil, Charles T., M.A. 41 Addison- gardens North, Kensington > 
Wv 

1883. J^Iitchell, !Mrs. Oharh's T. 41 Addison-gardens North, Kensington, 

W. 

1885, \MitcheIlf JRei\ Mitford^ P.A. 6 Qumr.*? Terrace, Aben'deen, 

1885. IMitcliell, P. Olialmers. Christ Church, Oxford. 

1895. "^Moat, William, M.A. Johnson, Eccle«iliall, Staffordshire. 

3885. 4 Moflat, William. 7 011**011 Vgaidons, Aberdeen. 

1885. 4Moir, James. 25 Carden-place, Aberdeen. 

188.3. 4Mollison, W. L., M.A. Clare College, Cambridge. 

1878. 4:Molloy, Constantine, Q.C. 05 Lower lieeson-street, Eliiblin. 

1877. *3folloy. Right Rev. Gerald, D.l). 80 Stephen s-grt'en, Dublin. 

1884. 4 Monaghan, Patrick. Halifax (Rox 317), Nova Scotia, Canada. 

1900. §Monckton, H. W., V.P.G.S. 3 Ilarcourt Buildings, Temple, E.O. 
1887. *Moni), Ludwig, Pli.J)., F.R.8., F.C.S. 20 Avenue-road, Regent's 

Park, N.W. 

1891. *JMoiid, Robert Ludwig, M.A., 3"\R.S.E., F.G.S. 20 Avenue-road, 

Regent's Park, N.W. 

] 882. ^Montagu, Sir Samuel , Bart., M.P. 1 2 Ken.singtou Palace-gardens, W. 

1892. t Montgomery, Veiy Her. J. F. 17 Atbolo-ere.scent, Edinburgh. 
1872. t Montgomery, H. Mortimer. 3 Porcbester-place, Edgware-road, W. 

1872. |Moon, W., LL.l). 104 Queen’s-road, Brighton. 

1896. jMoore, A. A\'., M.A. Woodbourno House, Douglas, Isle of Mar, 

1894. §^Ioore, Harold E. 41 Bedford-row, .C. 

1891. \Moore, John. I Ami < nvutofl, Park Place, Cardiff. 

1890. ^Moore, Major, Jt.E. School of Military Engineering, Chatham. 
1857. * Moore, Per. Will tarn Prior. Carrivkmore, Oaheny, Ireland. 

1896. *]Mordey, W. 31. Prince ’s-manaions, Yictoria-street, S.W. 

1891. IMorel, P. Lavernock House, near Cardiff. 

1881. f M organ, Ai.rnnn. 50 We.st Bay-street, Jacksonville, Floridap 

U.S.A. 

1895. ^Morgan, C. Lloyd, F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal of University College, 

Bristol. 10 Canynge-road, Clifton, Bristol. 

1873. 4 Morgan, Edward Delmnr, F.R.G.S. 35 Roland-gaidens, South 

Iveiisiugton, S.3V. 

1891. tMorgan, F. Forest Lodge, Ruspidge, Gloucestershire. 

1890. §3Iorgan, George. 61 Hope-street, Liverpool. 

1887. iMorgan, John Gray. 38 JJoyd-street, Manchester. 

1882. §§3Iorgan, Thomas, J.P. Gross House, Southampton. 

1892. tMorison, John, M.D., F.G.S. Yictoria-street, St. Albans. 

1889. §Morison, J. Rutherford, M.D. 14 Saville-row, Ntjwcastle-upon- 
Tyiie. 

1893. IMorland, John, J.P, Glastonbury. 

1891. tMorley, H. The Gas Works, Cardiff. 

1883. *Morlet, Henry Forster, M.A.,D.Sc., F.O.S. 47 Broadhurst-gor- 

dens. South Hampstead, N.W. 

1889. tMoRLET, The Right Hon. John, M.A., LL.D., M.P., F.R.S. 
06 Elm Park-gardens, S.W. 

1896. IMorrell, R. S, Caius College, Cambridge. 

1881. IMorrell, W. W. York City and County Bank, York. 

1883. t Morris, O. S. Millbrook Iron Works, Landore, South Wales. 

1892. tMoRRis, Daniel, O.M.G., M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S. Barbados, West 

Indies. 

jlSOO. ^Morris, G. Harris, Ph.D., F.I.O. 18 Gwendwr-road, West Ken- 
sington, W 
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1883. ^Morris, George Lockwood. JMillbrook Iron Works, Swansea. 

1880. §]\Iorris, James. 0 Windsor-street, Uplands, Swansea. 

1883. X^orriSf John. 4 The FJms, Liverpool. 

1806. *Morris, J. T. 13 Soniers-place, AV. 

1888. :J:Morris, .1. AV., F.L.S. 27 Green Park, Bath. 

Moriis, Samuel, M.R.D.S. Fortview, Clontarf, near Dublin. 
1874.§§Mori*i9on, G. J., M.Inst.O.K. Shanghai, China. 

1809. § Morrow, Captain John, M.Sc. 7 Kockleaze -avenue, Sneyd Park, 
Bristol. 

1865. ^Mortimer, .1. R. St. John’s-villas, Driffield. 

1869. t Mortimer, AVilliain. Bt'dford-cireus, Exeter. 

3868. *Moiiton, IIeniiy Josefit. 2 AVestbourne-villas, Scarborough. 

1887. tMorton, Percy, M.A. Illtyd House, Brecon, South Wales. 

1886. *Mortoii, P. F. IJocklide Grange, Leighton Buzzard. 

1896. ■‘Morton, William B., M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 

Queen’s College, Belfast. 

1883. :tMoseley, Mrs. Firwood, Olevedon, Somerset. 

1878. *Moss, John Francis, F.R.G.S. Beechwood, Brinclifle, Sheffield. 

1876. §Mos8, Richard Jackson, F.I.O., Al.R.I.A. Royal Dublin Society, 

and St. Aiibyn’s, Bally brack, Co. Dublin, 

1864. *Mosse, J. R. 6 Ohiswick-place, Eastbourne. 

1892. :tMossmaii, R. C., F.R.S.E. 10 Blacket-place, Edinburgh. 

1873. ^Mossman, AVilliain. St. Hilda’s, Frizinghall, Bradford. 

1892. *Mostyii, S. G., M.A. 19 Peak-hill, Sydenham, S.E. 

1866. ^Mott, Frederick T., F.R.G.S. Crescent House, Leicester. 

1866. |Mould,R 0 v. J. G.,B.D. Roseland, Meadfoot, Torquay. 

1878. *Moui.to.\, j. FLirrcHnii, Al.A., Q.C., AI.P., F.It.S, 67 Onslow- 
square, S.AV. 

1863. :j]Mounsey, Edward. Sunderland. 

1861, *Mountcastlo, AA^illiam Robert. The AVigwam, Ellenbrook, near 
Manchester. 

1877. ^Mount-Edgcumbe, The Right Hon. the Karl of, D.C.L. Mount 

Edgcumbo, Devouport. 

1899. §Mowll, Martyn. Chaldercot, Leybnrne-road, Dover. 

1887. l:Moxon, Thomas B. County Bank, Maiiche''ter. 

1888. Moyle, R. E., ALA., F.C.S. Ileightley, (diiulleigh, Devon. 

1884. :|^Moyse, C. E., B.A., Professor of English Languagt* and Literature 

in AIcQill College, Montreal. 802 Sherbrooke-stroet, Alontreal, 
Canada. 

1884. |Moyse, Charles E. 802 Sberbrooke-street, Alontreal, Canada. 

1899. ■‘Muff, Ilerbert B. Aston Mount, Heaton, Bradford, A'orksliire. 
1894. JMugliston, Rev. J., M.A. Newick House, Cheltenham. 

1876. *Muir, Sir John, Bart. Demster House, Perthshire. 

1874. JMuir, M. M. Patti.son, M.A, Gon\ille and Cains College, 

Cambridge. 

1872. *Muirhead, Alexander, D.Sc., F.C.S. 2 Prince’s-street, Storey ’s-gate, 
AA^estininster, S.AV\ 

1876. *Muirhead, Robert Franklin, A!, A., B.Sc. 24 Kersland-street, 
Ilillliead, Glasgow. 

1883. tMulhall, Mrs. Marion. Fancourt, Balbriggan, Co. Dublin. 

1884. “Mulleb, Hugo, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. 13 Park-square East, 

Regent’s Park, N.W. 

1880, jMuller, Hugo M. 1 Griinanger-gasse, Vienna. 

1897. jMullins, W. E. Preshute House, Marlborough, AVilts. 

1898. §§Muinford, O. E. Bury St. Edmunds. 

Munby, Arthur Jos^h. 6 Fig-tree-court, Temple, E.C. 

1870. tMunro, iDonald, M.lf., F.C.S. The Uniyersity, Glasgow. 
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1898. JMunro, Jolin, Professor of Mechanical Eng-ineering in the Merchant 
Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol. 

1883. *Muh^RO, Robert, M.A., M.D. 48 Manor-place, Edinburgh. 

1855. :j:Murdoch, James Barclay. Oapelrig, Mearna, Renfrewshire. 

1890. I Murphy, A. J. Preston House, Leeds. 

1889. tMurphy, James, IVI.A , M B. Ilolly House, Sunderland. 

1884. §Mui*phy, Patrick. Marcus- square, Newry, Ireland. 

1887. ^Murray, A. Hazeldean, Kersal, Mancliester. 

1891. J Murray, G. R. M., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.L.S. British Museum 

(Natural History), South Kensington, S.W. 

1859. ^Murray, John, M.I). Forres, Scotland. 

1884. t^IuRRAY, Sir JoHit,K.C\B., LL.IL, Ph.D., F.R S., F.R.S.E. Chal- 
lenger Ijodge, Wardie, Edinburgh. 

1884. t Murray, J. Clark, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in McGill University, Montreal. Ill McKay-street, 
Montreal, Canada. 

1872. JMurra}', J. Jardine, F.R.C.S.E. 99 Montpellier-road, Brighton. 

1892. 1; Murray, T. S. 1 Nelson -street, Dundee. 

1863. ^Murray, William, M.D. 9 Ellison-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1874. §Mu8grave, Sir James, Bart., .T.P. Drumglase House, Belfast. 

1897. JMusgrave, James, M.D. 511 Bloor-street West, Toronto, Canada. 
1870. *Mu8pratt, Edward Knowles, Seaforth Hall, near Liverpool. 

1891. tMuybridge, Eadweard. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
U.S A. 

1890. •Mtres, John L., M.A., F.S.A. Christ Church, Oxford. 


1880. tNAGUL, D. H., IM.A. Trinity College, Oxford. 

1892. *Naim, Michael B. Kirkaldy, N B. 

1890. §Nalder, Francis Henrv. 34 Queen-street, E.C. 

1876, jNapier, Janies S. 9 Woodside-place, Glasgow. 

1872. JNares, Admiral Sir G. S., K.O.B., R.N., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 
11 Olaremoiit-road, Surbiton. 

1887. tNason, Professor H#nry B., Ph.D. Troy, New York, U.S. A. 

1896. t^eal, James E., U.S. Consul. 26 Chapel-street, Liverpool. 

1887. §Neild, Charles. 10 Chapel Walks, Manchester. 

1883. *Neild, Theodore, B.A. The Vista, Leominster. 

1887. Joseph S, Claremont, Broughton Park, Manchestet\ 

1887. ifN^elll, Robert, jun. Beech Mount, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 
1856. JNeilson, Walter. 172 West George-street, Glasgow. 

1897. tNesbitt, Beattie S. A., M.D. 71 Grosvenor-street, Toronto, Canada* 

1868. JNevill, Rev. II. R. The Close, Norwich. 

1898. §Nevill, Rev. J. H. N., M.A. The Vicarage, Stoke Gabriel, South 

Devon. 

1866. *Nevill, The Right Rev. Samuel Tarratt, D.D., F.L.S., Bishop of 
Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1889. INbvillu, F. H., M.A., F.R.S. Sidney College, Cambridge. 

1869, jNevins, John Birkbeck, M.D. 3 Abercromby-square, Liverpool. 
1889, •Newall, H. Frank. Madingley Rise, Cambridge. 

1886. tNewbolt, F. G. Oakley Lodge, Weybridge, Surrey. 

1889. §Newstead, A. H. L.; B.A. Rose Villa, Prospect-road, Woodford 
Green. 

1860. *Newton, Alfred, M.A., F.R,S., F.L.S., Professor of Zoology and 
Comparative Anatomjr in the University of Cambridge. Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge. 

1892. INewtoit, E. T., F.R.S., F.Q.S. Geological Museum, Jermyn-street, 
S.W. 
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1867. tNicholl, Thomas. Duudee. 

1866. JNicholsox, Sir Charles, Bart., ]M.D., B.C.L., LL.I)., F.G.S., 
F.K.G.S. The Granere, Totteridgo, Herts. 

1887. *Nicliolson, John Carr. Moorfield House, Ileudiiifrley, Leeds. 

1884. JNicholsoit, Joseph S., M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Eden Lodge, New battle-terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

1883. }:Nicholson, Richard, .T.P. Whinfield, Ilesketh Park, Southport. 

1887. :|;Nicholson, Robert H. Bourchier. 21 Albion-street, Hull. 

1893. jNickolls, John B., F.(\S. The Laboratory, Guernsey. 

1887. INickson, William. Shelton, Sibson-road, Sale, Manchester. 

1901. §Ntcol, James (Local Tiie\surer), (’ity Chamberlain. Glasgow. 

1886. jNicol, W. W. J., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 15 Blacket-place. Edinburgh. 

1896. tNisbet, J. Tawse. 176 Lodge-lane, Liverpool. 

1878. tNivEE, Charles, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., i*rf»fe>Mor of Natural 

I’bilosophy iu the University of AberdeeJi. (J Chanoury, Old 
Aberdeen. 

1877. tNiven, Professor James, IM.A. King's College, Aberdeen. 

1874. tNixon, Randal C. J., M.A. Rojal Academical Institution, Belfast. 

1863. *Noble, Sir Andrew, K.C.B., F.R.S., E.R.A.S., F.C.S. Elswick 
Works, and .Jesmond Dene House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

1879. INoble, T. S. Leiidal, York. 

1887. :t Nodal, .John II. The Grange, Heaton ^loor, near Stockport. 

1870. JNolan, Joseph, M.R.I. A. 14 Hume-street, Dublin. 

1863. §Norman, Rov. Canon Alered Merle, M.A., D.O.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.L.S. The Red House, Berkhamsted. 

1888. JNorman, George. 12 Brock-street, Bath. 

1866. JNorris, Rtohard, M.D. 2 Walsall-road, Birchfield, Birmingham. 

1872. t Norris, Thonnis George. Gorpbwysfa, Llanrwst, North Wales. 

1883. *Norris, William G. Dale House, Coalbrookdalo, R.S.O., Shropshire. 

Norton, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.M.G, 35 Eaton-place, S.W. *, 
and Hamshall, Birmingham. 

1886. :t Norton, Lady. 35 Eaton-place, S.W. ; and Hamshall, Birmingham. 

1894. §Notcutt, S. ‘A., JjL.M., B.A., JhSc. 98 Anglesea-road, Ipswich. 

Nowell, John. Faruloy AVood, near Huddersfield. 

1806. JNugent, the Right Rev. Monsignor. IS Adelaide -teiTace, Waterloo, 
Liverpool. 

1887. rerrif Fairfax'. 2 TrafaJyar-huUdin^Sy Northumberland- 
avenue, London, 


1808. *0’Brien, Neville Forth, (iueen Amie's-mausions, S.W. 

O^Callaghan, George. Tallas, Co. Clare. 

1878. JO’Oonor Don, The. Clonalis, Castlerea, Ireland. 

1883. tOdgers, William Blake, M.A., LL.D. 4 Elm-court, Temple, E.C. 
1868. *Odlinq, William, M.B., F.R.S., F.C.S. , Waynflete Professor of 

Chemistry in the University of Oxford. 16 Norham-gardens, 
Oxford. 

1884. :(Odlum, Edward, M.A. Pembroke, Ontario, Canada. 

1867. JO’Doiinavan, AVilliam John. 64 Kenilworth-sqiiare, Rathgar, 
Dublin. 

1804. §Ogdeu, James. Kilner Deyne, Rochdale., 

1896. :|:0^en, Thomas. 4 Prince's-avenue, Liverpool, 

1885. jOgilvie, Alexander, LL.D. Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. 

1876, lOgilyie, Campbell P. Sizewell House, Leiston, Suffolk. 

1886. jOoiLViE, F. Grant, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E. ITeriot AValt College, 

Edinburgh. 
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1869. JOgilvy, Rev. C. W. Norman. Baldan House, Dundee. 

•Ogle, NVilliain, M.D., M. A. Tlie Elms, Derby. 

1884. :|0’Ilalloran, J. S., (^.M.G-. JRoyal ('‘olonial Institute, Norihumber- 

land-avenue, W.C. 

18S1. JOldfield, Joseph. Lendal, York. 

J8S7. XOfdham, Chadrs. liomiloif, Cheshire. 

180G. fOldham, (t. S. Town Hall, Hirkeiibead. 

1892. jOldliam, II. Yule, M.A., F.ll.d.S., Lecturer in Geop*apby in the 
University of Cambridge. King’s College, Cambridge. 

1853. iOnDHAM, James, AI.lnat.C.E Cuttiiigbaiii, near Hull. 

1885. iOldliaui, .lolin. River Plat© Telegraph Company, Montevideo. 

1803. *01dham, U. 1)., F.G.S., Geological Survt'y of India. C^are of Messrs. 

II. S. King & Co., Cornhill, E.C. 

1892. ^OUphanty James. 60 Palmer. stnu-placCf Edinburgh. 

18G3 JOniv ER, Dani i:r., LT j.H., F.R.S., F.L S., Emeritus Professor of Botany 
in University College, Loudon. 10 Kew Gardens-road, Kew, 
Surrey, 

1887. b • D.Sc., F.L.S , Professor of Botany in University 

College, London. The Tower House, Tite-street, Chelsea, S.W. 
1883. §01iver, Samuel V. Bellingham House, Wigan, Lancashire. 

1880. §01iver, Professor T., M.D. 7 Elhsou-place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

1882. §01sen, O. T., F.L S., F.U.G.S. IIG St. Andrew’s- ter race, Grimsby. 
18G0. *Ommvnnev, Admiral Sir Erasmus, C.B., LL.l)., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 

F.U.G.S. 29 Connauglit-S'piare, Hyde Park, W. 

1880. *Onimanuev, Rev. E. A. St. Michael's and All Angela, Portsea, 

Hants. 

1872. lOnslow^, D. Robert. New University Club, St. James’s, S.W, 

1^83. JOppert, Gustav, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Berlin. 

1867. XOrchar, James G-, 0 IVilliam^.street y E'orehanhy Dundee. 

1883. XOrdy Maria. Fern LeUy Park-crescenty iSouthport. 
1809.§§Grling, Avel. Moorgate Station-chambers, E.C. 

1868. :|:Oriiierod, T. T. Brighouse, near Halifax. 

1883. \Orpen, oS Sfe/)/teJs-f/reea^ JJublin. 

1884. •Orpen, Lieut -(’olonel It. T., R.E. (’are of G. H. Orpen, E.sq., 

Krpingham, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 

1884. •Orpen, Rev. T. H., M.A. Binnbrooke, Cambridge. 

1838. Orr, Alexander Srnitli. 67 Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. 
1890.§§(lsboin, J)r. F. A. The Chalet, Dover. 
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